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THE   MONKS    OF   THE  WEST* 


BY  THE  COUNT  DE  MONTALEM BERT* 


In  the  galaxy  of  illustrious  men 
whom  God  has  given  to  France  in 
this  century,  there  is  one  whom  his- 
tory will  place  in  the  first  rank.  We 
mean  the  author  of  the  Monks  of  the 
West,  the  Count  de  Montalembert. 
There  has  not  been  since  the  seven- 
teenth century  till  now  such  an  as- 
semblage of  men  of  genius  and  lofty 
character  gathered  round  the  stand- 
ard of  the  church,  combating  for  her 
and  leaving  behind  them  works  that 
will  never  die.  Attacked  on  all  sides 
at  once,  the  church  has  found  magna- 
nimous soldiers  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  meet  her  enemies  in 
every  quarter.  Even  though  the 
victory  has  not  yet  been  completely 
won,  with  such  defenders  she  cannot 
doubt  of  final  success  and  future  tri- 
umph. How  great  are  the  names  of 
Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  Ravignan, 
Dupanloup,  Ozanam,  Augustin  Co- 
chin, the  Prince  de  Broglie,  de  Fal- 


•  The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St.  Benedict  to  St. 
Bernard.  By  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  Member 
of  the  French  Academy.  5  vol*.  8va  For  sale  at 
the  Catholic  Publication  House,  126  Nassau  Street, 
Mew  York. 
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loux,  Cauchy,  and  of  so  many  others  1 
The  natural  sciences,  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  controversy,  parliamen- 
tary debates,  pulpit  eloquence,  have 
been  studied  and  honored  by  these 
men ;  superior  in  all  those  sciences 
on  account  of  the  truth  which  they 
defend,  and  equal  in  talent  to  their 
most  renowned  rivals. 

The  figure  of  the  Count  de  Mon- 
talembert stands  conspicuous  in  that 
group  of  giant  intellects  by  the  uni- 
versality of  his  eminent  gifts.  A 
historian  full  of  erudition,  an  incom- 
parable orator,  and  a  writer  combin- 
ing the  classic  purity  of  the  sever*- 
teenth  century  with  the  energy  and 
fire  of  the  nineteenth,  an  indefatiga- 
ble polemic,  a  man  of  the  world,  yet 
an  orthodox  churchman,  but  above 
all  a  practical  and  fervent  Christian ; 
this  great  defender  of  Catholic  truth 
has  merited  immortal  praise  from 
his  contemporaries  and  from  poster- 
ity. 

Among  all  the  works  of  this  ener- 
getic champion  of  the  faith,  The 
Monks  of  the  West  holds  indisputably 
the  first  place.    It  is  the  work  of 
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Montalembert's  entire  life.    He  has 
put  into  it  his  Benedictine  erudition, 
his  passionate  love  for  truth,  the 
charming  and  dramatic  power  of  his 
style  in  the  narration  of  events,  his 
inimitable  talent  for   painting  in 
words  the  portraits  of  those  famous 
characters  whom  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  the  reader;  and 
their  traits  remain  ineffaceably  stamp- 
ed on  the  mind.    Especially  does 
the  soul  of  the  true  Christian  breathe 
on  every  page  of  the  volumes.  For 
more  than  forty  years  their  author 
Ihent  piously  over  those  austere  forms 
<ctf  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  ear- 
ly ages  to  ask  them  the  secret  of 
their  lives,  of  their  virtues,  of  their 
influence  on  their  country  and  their 
age.    He  has  studied  them  with  that 
infallible  instinct  of  faith  which  had 
disclosed  to  him  a  hidden  treasure 
in  those  old  monastic  ruins,  and  in 
those  dusty  and  unexplored  monu- 
ments of  their  contemporary  litera- 
,ture ;  the  treasure,  namely,  of  the  in- 
rfhience  of  the  church  acting  on  the 
i^barbarians  through  the  monks.  This 
;is  ttihe  leading  idea  of  the  whole 
w©rik.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ex- 
.pect,  lander  the  title  of  Monks  of  the 
West%  a  history  of  mere  asceticism, 
•  or  a  species  of  continuation  of  the 
laves  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert 
Writers  no  longer  treat,  as  that  work 
.does,  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Rea- 
tders  are  not  satisfied  with  the  simple 
.account  of  the  virtues  practised  or 
the  number  of  miracles  performed  by 
the  canonized  children  of  the  church. 
Modern  men  want  to  look  into  the 
depths  of  a  saint's  soul;  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  human  heart  throb- 
bed in  his  bosom,  and  how  far  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  ordinary  human  aature.  The 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived  and 
studied,  tlhe  opinions  formed  of  him 
by  his  contemporaries,  are  weighed, 
and  the  traces  left  by  his  sanctity  or 
genius  on  the  manners  and  institu- 


tions of  his  country  are  closely  con- 
sidered. 

The  history  of  The  Monks  of  the  West 
is  nothing  else  than  a  history  of  civi- 
lization through  monastic  causes. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes 
just  published  contain  a  complete, 
profound,  exact,  and  beautiful  ac^ 
count  of  the  conversion  of  Great 
Britain  to  Catholicity.  No  work 
could  be  more  interesting,  not  only 
to  Englishmen,  but  to  all  who  speak 
the  English  tongue.  Hence,  but  a 
few  months  after  the  French  edition 
of  these  bulky  volumes,  an  English 
translation  of  them  was  given  to  the 
public,  and  is  now  well  known  and 
becoming  justly  wide-spread  in  the 
United  States. 

Irish  and  Anglo-Saxons,  Ameri- 
cans by  birth  or  by  adoption,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  is  not  interested  in  a 
work  which  tells  us  fmm  whom,  and 
how,  we  have  inherited  our  Christian 
faith.  Even  Germans  will  learn  in 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes  their 
religious  origin ;  for  it  was  from  the 
British  isles  that  the  apostles  of  Ger- 
many went  forth  to  their  labors.  The 
English  language  is  the  most  univer- 
sally spoken  to-day ;  the  sceptre  of 
Britain  rules  an  empire  greater  than 
that  of  Alexander  or  of  any  of  the 
Caesars.  The  latest  statistics  tell  us 
that  thene  are  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four millions  of  British  subjects 
or  vassals.  The  two  Indies,  vast 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  belong  mostly  to  the 
Anglo-Saison  race,  and  feel  its  influ- 
ence. But  what  are  all  those  great 
conquests  compared  to  these  once 
British  colonies,  now  called  North 
America?  Who  can  foresee  the 
height  to  which  may  reach  this  vigor- 
ous graft,  cot  from  the  old  oak,  in- 
vigorated by  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
new  world,  and  which  already 
spreads  its  shade  over  immense  lati- 
tudes, and  which  promises  to  be  the 
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largest  and  most  powerful  country  the  memory  of  the  monastic  cities 
ever  seen  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  useful  of  the  Thebaid,  he  was  the  chief 
and  interesting  to  study  the  religious  founder,  though  hardly  twenty-nine 
origin  of  this  extraordinary  race  ?  Is  years  old,  of  a  multitude  of  religious 
there  an  American  in  heart,  or  by  houses.  More  than  thirty-seven  in 
birth,  who  is  not  bound  to  know  the  Ireland  claim  him  as  their  founder, 
history  of  those  to  whom  this  pri'vi-  He  was  a  poet  of  great  renown,  and 
leged  race  owes  its  having  received  a  musician  skilled  in  singing  that 
in  so  large  a  measure  the  three  funda-  national  poetry  of  Erin,  which  so  in- 
mental  bases  of  all  grandeur  and  timately  harmonizes  with  Catholic 
stability  in  nations:  the  spirit  of  faith.  He  lived  in  fraternal  union 
liberty,  the  family  spirit,  and  the  with  the  other  poets  of  his  country, 


The  history  of  the  conversion  of  was  afterward  to  protect  and  save 
England  by  the  monks  answers  all  from  their  enemies.  Besides  being  a 
these  questions.  It  comprises  the  great  traveller,  like  the  most  of  the 
apostleship  of  the  Irish,  and  of  the  Irish  saints  and  monks  whose 
Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  elements  memory  has  been  preserved  by  his- 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen-  tory,  he  had  another  passion  for 
turies.  The  Irish  or  Celtic  portion  manuscripts.  This  passion  had  re- 
of  the  history  centres  in  St.  Co-  suits  which  decided  his  destiny, 
lumba,  whose  majestic  form  towers  Having  shut  himself  up  at  night  in  a 
above  his  age,  illustrated  by  his  vir-  church*  where  he  discovered  the 
tues  and  influenced  by  his  genius,  psalter  of  the  Abbot  Finnian,  Co- 
The  Roman  element  is  represented  lumba  found  means  to  make  a  clan- 
by  the  monk  Augustine,  the  first  destine  copy  of  it  Finnian  com- 
apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Lastly,  plained  of  it  as  a  theft.  The  case 
this  race  itself  enters  on  the  mission-  was  brought  to  the  chief  monarch 
ary  career,  and  sends  out  as  its  first  of  Ireland,  who  decided  against  Co- 
apostle  a  great  man  and  a  great  lumba.  The  copyist  protested; 
saint,  the  monk  Wilfrid,  whose  moral  anathematized  the  king,  and  raised 
beauty  of  character  rivals  that  of  St  against  him  in  revolt  the  north  and 
Columba.  Shortly  after  these,  as  it  west  of  Hibernia.  Columba's  party 
were  following  in  their  shadow,  walks  conquered,  and  the  recovered  psalter, 
the  admirable  and  gentle  Venerable  called  the  Psalter  of  Battles,  became 
Bede,  the  first  English  historian,  the  the  national  relic  of  the  clan  O'Don- 
learned  encyclopedist,  alike  the  honor  nell.  This  psalter  still  exists,  to  the 
and  glory  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  great  joy  of  the  erudite  patriots  of 
the  learned  of  all  nations.  Ireland. 

We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of       Nevertheless,  as  Christian  blood 

giving,  though  it  be  but  very  in-  had  flowed  for  a  comparative  trifle, 

complete  and  pale,  a  sketch  of  the  and  through  the  fault  of  a  monk,  a 

great  monk  of  Clonard,  the  apostle  synod  was  convened  and  Columba 

of  Caledonia,  St  Columba.*  Sprung  was  excommunicated.    He  succeed- 

from  the  noble  race  of  O'Niall,  which  ed  in  having  the  sentence  cancelled  ; 

ruled  Ireland  during  six  centuries,  but  he  was  commanded  to  gain  to 

educated  at  Clonard,  in  one  of  those  God,  by  his  preaching,  as  many 

immense  monasteries  which  recalled  souls  as  he  had  destroyed  Christians 


spirit  of  religion  ? 


with  those  famous  bards,  whom  he 


•  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  will  soon  pub- 
lish Tht  Life  of  St.  Columba,  as  given  in  the  third 
▼atone  of  The  Monk*  &  Ike  WeiL 


in  the  battle  of  Cooldrewny.  To 
this  injunction  his  confessor  added 
the  hardest  of  penances  for  a  soul  so 
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passionately  attached,  as  was  that 
of  Columba,  to  his  country  and  his 
friends.  The  penitent  was  compel- 
led to  exile  himself  from  Ireland  f<>r 
ever.  Columba  submitted.  Twelve 
of  his  disciples  refused  to  leave  him, 
and  embarking  with  them  on  one  of 
those  large  osier,  hide-covered  boats 
which  the  Celtic  peoples  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  navigation,  he  land- 
ed on  an  island  called  Oronsay.  He 
ascended  a  hill  near  the  shore,  and 
looking  toward  the  south,  perceived 
that  he  could  still  see  the  Irish  coast 
He  reembarked  immediately,  and 
sailed  in  quest  of  a  more  distant  isle, 
from  which  his  native  land  should  be 
no  longer  visible.  He  at  last  touch- 
ed the  small  desert  island  of  Iona, 
and  chose  for  his  abode  this  un- 
known rock,  which  he  has  made  a 
partaker  of  his  own  immortality. 

We  should  read  in  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert's  work  the  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hebrides,  and  of  that  san- 
dy and  sterile  shore  of  Iona,  rendered 
glorious  by  so  many  virtues.  "  '  We 
were  now  treading/  wrote  Dr.  John- 
son, the  great  moralist  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  'that  illustrious  is- 
land which  was  once  the  luminary 
of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge 
and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To 
abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emo- 
tion would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
endeavored,  and  would  be  foolish  if 
it  were  possible.'*  And  he  recited 
with  enthusiasm  those  verses  from 
Goldsmith's  Traveller : 

*  Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.'  "t 

•  Journey  to  tht  Wtsttm  Island*  of  Scotland.  By 
Dr.  Johnson, 
t  Tht  Monks  of  the  Wtst\  vol.  iv.  book  ».  ch.  a. 


of  the  West. 

Grace  had  accomplished  its  work. 
Arrived  at  Iona,  Columba,  one  of 
the  most  high-spirited  and  passion- 
ate of  the  Gaels  of  Hibernia,  "became 
a  most  humble  penitent,  a  pattern  of 
mortification  to  the  monks,  the  most 
gentle  of  friends,  and  a  most  tender 
father.  Having  no  other  cell  than  a 
log  cabin  for  seventy-six  years,  he 
slept  in  it  on  the  bare  ground,  with 
a  stone  for  his  pillow.  This  hut  was 
his  oratory  and  library,  into  which, 
after  working  all  day  in  the  fields  like 
the  lowest  of  the  brothers,  he  entered 
to  meditate  on  the  Holy  Scripture 
and  multiply  copies  of  the  sacred 
text  He  is  supposed  to  have  tran- 
scribed with  his  own  hand  three  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  gospels.  Devot- 
ed to  his  expiatory  mission,  he  com- 
menced by  evangelizing  the  Dalria- 
dian  Scots,  an  Irish  colony  formed 
between  the  Picts  of  the  north  and 
the  Britons  of  the  south.  This  co- 
lony was  on  the  western  coast  of  Ca- 
ledonia and  in  the  neighboring  is- 
lands, at  the  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde,  in  that  tract  of  country  af- 
terward known  by  the  name  of  Ar- 
gyle.  But  these  colonists  were  his 
countrymen.  Soon  he  was  called  to 
lay  hands  on  the  head  of  their  chief, 
thus  inaugurating  not  only  a  new 
royalty,  but  also  a  new  rite,  which 
afterward  became  the  most  august 
solemnity  in  the  life  of  Christian  na- 
tions. This  consecration  of  the  Scot 
Aidan  as  King,  by  Columba,  is  the 
first  authentic  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  west.  Later,  crossing  the 
Grampian  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  victorious  legions  of  Agricola 
stopped,  and  venturing  in  a  frail 
skirl  on  Loch-Ness  and  the  river 
which  flows  from  it,  he  confronted 
those  terrible  Picts,  the  most  deprav- 
ed and  ferocious  of  the  barbarians, 
disputing,  through  an  interpreter, 
with  the  Druids,  thus  attacked  in 
their  last  retreat.    He  returned  of- 
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ten  to  these  savages,  so  that  he 
finished,  before  his  death,  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  nation,  dotting 
with  churches  and  sanctuaries  their 
forests,  defiles,  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, their  wild  fens  and  their 
sparsely  peopled  isles.  The  vestiges 
of  fifty-three  of  those  churches  are 
still  traceable  in  modern  Scotland, 
and  even  the  most  enlightened  Pro- 
testant judges  of  the  Scottish  bench 
attribute  the  very  ancient  division  of 
parishes  in  Scotland  to  the  mission- 
ary monk  of  sacred  Iona. 

He  never  forgot,  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors,  his  beloved  Ireland.  He 
had  for  her  all  the  tender  passion  of 
the  exile ;  a  passion  which  let  itself 
out  in  his  songs,  full  of  a  charming 
melancholy.  "  Better  to  die  in  pure 
Ireland,  than  to  live  for  ever  here  in 
Albania.'1*  To  this  cry  of  despair 
succeed  more  plaintive  notes  breath- 
ing resignation.  In  one  of  his  ele- 
gies, he  regrets  not  being  able  to  sail 
once  more  on  the  lakes  and  gulfs  of 
his  fatherland,  nor  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  swans  with  his  friend 
Comgall.  He  mourns  especially  his 
having  to  leave  Erin  through  his  own 
fault,  on  account  of  the  blood  shed  in 
the  battles  which  he  had  provoked. 
He  envies  his  friend  Cormac,  who 
can  return  to  his  dear  monastery  of 
Durrow,  to  hearken  there  to  the 
murmur  of  the  winds  among  the 
oaks,  and  drink  in  the  song  of  the 
blackbird  and  the  cuckoo.  As  for 
him,  Columba,  everything  in  Ireland 
is  dear  to  him,  except  the  rulers  that 
govern  it!  In  another  poem  still 
more  characteristic,  he  exclaims: 
u  Oh !  what  delight  to  glide  over  the 
foam-crested  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
see  the  breakers  roll  on  the  sandy 
beaches  of  Ireland !  Oh !  how  swiftly 
my  bark  would  bound  over  the  waters, 
if  its  prow  were  turned  toward  my 
grove  of  oaks  in  Ireland !    But  the 

9  Vol  iii.  book  xL  ch.  x 


noble  sea  must  only  bear  me  for  ever 
toward  Albania,  the  gloomy  land  of 
the  raven.  My  feet  repose  in  my 
skiff,  but  my  sad  heart  ever  bleeds. 

 From  the  deck  of 

my  boat  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
billows,  and  the  big  tears  stand  in 
my  moistened  gray  eyes,  when  I  look 
toward  Erin ;  toward  Erin,  where  the 
birds  sing  so  melodiously,  and  where 
the  priests  sing  like  the  birds  ;  where 
the  young  men  are  so  gentle,  and  the 
old  so  wise  ;  the  nobles  so  illustrious 
and  handsome,  and  the  women  so 
fair  to  wed  Young  navi- 
gator, carry  with  thee  my  woes,  bear 
them  to  Comgall  the  immortal.  Bear 
with  thee,  noble  youth,  my  prayer  and 
my  blessing :  one  half  for  Ireland  ; 
that  she  may  receive  seven-fold  bless- 
ings !  and  the  other  half  for  Albania. 
Carry  my  benediction  across  the  sea ; 
carry  it  toward  the  west.  My  heart 
is  broken  within  my  bosom  ;  if  sudden 
death  should  befall  me,  it  would  be 
through  my  great  love  for  the  Gaels."* 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  him 
of  seeing  once  more  this  beloved 
land  of  which  he  sang  with  such 
ardent  enthusiasm.  He  had  to  ac- 
company the  king  of  the  Dalriadians, 
whom  he  had  just  consecrated,  to 
meet  the  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland 
and  other  Irish  princes  and  chiefs 
assembled  in  parliament  at  Drum- 
keath.  There  was  question  of  re- 
cognizing the  independence  of  the 
new  Scottish  royalty,  hitherto  the 
vassal  and  tributary  of  Erin.  But  as 
the  exile  had  made  a  vow  never  again 
in  this  life  to  behold  the  men  and 
women  of  Erin,  he  appeared  in  the 
national  assembly  with  his  eyes  blind- 
folded, and  his  monk's  cowl  drawn 
over  the  bandage.  Columba  was 
listened  to  as  an  oracle  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Drumkeath.  He  not  only 
obtained  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  Dalriadian  colony,  but  he  also 

*  Vol  iil  book  xl  ch.  x 
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saved  the  order  of  the  bards,  whose 
proscription  had  been  demanded  by 
the  king  of  Ireland.  They  were  for 
ever  won  over  to  Christianity  by  the 
holy  monk,  and,  transformed  into, 
minstrels,  continued  for  the  future  to 
be  the  most  efficacious  propagators 
of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  in- 
domitable prophets  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  the  faithful  champions 
of  catholic  faith. 

Arrived  at  the  term  of  his  career, 
the  servant  of  God  spent  himself  in 
vigils,  fastings,  and  formidable  mace- 
rations of  the  flesh.  He  knew  in 
advance  and  predicted  with  certainty 
the  day  and  the  very  hour  when  he 
should  pass  to  a  better  life ;  and  he 
made  all  things  ready  for  his  de- 
parture. He  went  to  take  leave  of 
the  monks  who  worked  in  the  fields, 
in  the  only  fertile  portion  of  the 
island  of  Iona,  on  the  western  coast 
He  wished  to  visit  and  bless  the 
granary  of  the  community.  He 
blessed  the  old  white  horse  which 
used  to  carry  from  the  sheep-fold  of 
the  monastery  the  milk  which  was 
consumed  daily  by  the  brothers. 
Having  done  this,  he  was  barely  able 
to  ascend  an  eminence  from  which 
the  whole  island  and  monastery  were 
visible,  and  from  this  elevated  posi- 
tion he  extended  his  hands  and  pro- 
nounced on  the  sanctuary  which  he 
had  founded  a  prophetic  benediction. 
"  This  little  spot,  so  low  and  so  narrow, 
will  be  greatly  honored,  not  only  by 
the  kings  and  people  of  Scodand,  but 
also  by  foreign  chiefs  and  barbarous 
nations ;  it  will  be  even  venerated  by 
the  saints  of  other  churches."  He 
then  descended  to  the  monastery, 
entered  his  cell,  and  applied  himself 
to  his  work  for  the  last  time.  He 
was  at  that  time  busied  in  transcrib- 
ing the  psalter.  At  the  thirty-third 
psalm,  and*  the  verse,  "  Inquirentes 
autem  Dominum  turn  deficient  omni 


bono?  he  ceased  and  said :  u  Here  I 
must  finish;  Baithan  will  write  the 
rest."  After  this  he  went  to  the 
church  to  assist  at  the  vigils  of 
Sunday ;  then  returning  to  his  cell, 
he  sat  down  on  the  cold  stones  which 
had  been  his  bed  and  pillow  for  over 
seventy  years.  There  he  entrusted 
his  solitary  companion  with  a  last 
message  for  the  community.  This 
done,  he  never  spoke  more.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  midnight  bell  tolled 
for  matins,  than  he  ran  faster  than 
the  other  monks  to  the  church.  His 
companion  found  him  lying  before 
the  altar,  and  raising  his  head,  placed 
it  on  his  knees.  The  whole  com- 
munity soon  arrrived  with  lights.  At 
the  sight  of  their  father  dying,  all 
wept  The  abbot  opened  his  eyes 
once  more,  looking  around  on  all 
with  a  serene  and  joyous  expression. 
Then,  assisted  by  his  companion, 
Columba  lifted  as  well  as  he  could 
his  right  hand,  and  silently  blessed 
the  whole  choir  of  monks.  His 
hands  fell  powerless  to  his  sides,  and 
he  breathed  his  last 

What  a  scene  I  Such  were  the  life 
and  death  of  this  great  man  and  great 
saint.  After  having  loved  Ireland  so 
much,  he  could  repose  nowhere  more 
appropriately  than  in  her  sacred  soil. 
His  body  was  transported  thither  to 
the  monastery  of  Down,  and  buried 
between  the  mortal  remains  of  St 
Patrick  and  St.  Bridget  Thus  those 
three  names,  for  the  future  insepara- 
ble, became  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory and  traditions,  and  engraved  in 
the  worship  and  on  the  memory,  of 
the  Irish  people. 

Such  were  the  men  to  whom  Ire- 
land owed  not  only  her  indestructible 
faith,  but  also  her  intellectual  and 
moral  civilization.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known  that  Ireland  in  the 

•  "  They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
any  good."   Pa.  xxxiii.  n. 
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seventh  century  was  regarded  by  all 
Europe  as  the  principal  focus  of  sci- 
ence and  piety. 

There,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
every  monastery  was  a  school,  and 
every  school  a  studio  of  calligraphy, 
where  the  artists  were  not  confined 
to  copying  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone ; 
but  where  even  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  were  reproduced,  sometimes 
in  Celtic  characters,  with  gloss  and 
commentary  in  Irish,  like  that  copy 
of  Horace  which  contemporary  eru- 
dition has  discovered  in  the  library 
of  Berne.  Besides,  in  all  those  mo- 
nasteries, exact  annals  of  passing 
events  were  recorded ;  and  these 
annals  still  constitute  the  chief  source 
of  Irish  history.  We  recognize  in 
them  a  vast  and  continual  develop- 
ment of  serious  literary  and  religious 
studies,  far  superior  to  anything  found 
in  any  other  European  nation.  Cer- 
tain arts  even,  such  as  architecture, 
carving,  metallurgy  applied  to  the 
objects  of  public  worship,  were  culti- 
vated with  success  ;  not  to  speak  of 
music,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  a 
common  accomplishment  not  exclu- 
sively possessed  by  the  learned,  but 
also  by  the  common  people.  The 
classic  languages,  not  only  the  Latin, 
but  even  in  an  especial  manner  the 
Greek,  were  spoken,  written,  and  stu- 
died with  a  sort  of  passion,  which 
shows  the  sway  which  intellectual 
preoccupations  held  over  those  ardent 
Celtic  minds. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
influence  of  Columba  on  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  neither  he  nor  his  succes- 
sors could  exercise  any  direct  or  effi- 
cacious action  on  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  became  daily  more  redoubtable, 
and  whose  ferocious  incursions  me- 
naced not  only  the  Caledonian  clans, 
but  also  the  Britons.  Other  missiona- 
ries were  therefore  needed.  Whence 
were  they  to  come  ?  From  that  ever- 
burning centre  of  faith  and  charity 


from  which  the  light  of  Christianity 
had  already  been  brought  to  the  Irish 
by  Patrick ;  to  the  Bretons  and  Scots- 
by  Palladius,  Ninian,  and  Germain — 
from  Romel 

"  Who  then  were  the  Anglo-Saxons,  upon 
whom  so  many  efforts  were  concentrated, 
and  whose  conquest  is  ranked,  not  without 
reason,  among  the  most  fruitful  and  most 
happy  that  the  church  has  ever  accomplish- 
ed ?  Of  all  the  Germanic  tribes  the  most  \ 
stubborn,  intrepid,  and  independent,  this 
people  seem  to  have  transplanted  with  them- 
selves into  the  great  island  which  owes  to 
them  its  name,  the  genius  of  the  Germanic 
race,  in  order  that  it  might  bear  on  this  pre- 
destined soil  its  richest  and  most  abundant 
fruits.  The  Saxons  brought  with  them  a 
language,  a  character,  and  institutions  stamp* 
ed  with  a  strong  and  invincible  originality. 
Language,  character,  institutions,  have  tri- 
umphed, in  their  essential  features,  over  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune — have  out- 
lived all  ulterior  conquests,  as  well  as  all  fo^ 
reign  influences,  and,  plunging  their  vigo- 
rous roots  into  the  primitive  soil  of  Celtic 
Britain,  still  exist  at  the  indestructible  foun- 
dation of  the  social  edifice  of  England. 

Keeping  intact  and  untamable  their  old  Ger- 
manic spirit,  their  old  morals,  their  stern  in- 
dependence, they  gave  from  that  moment  to 
the  free  and  proud  genius  of  their  race  a  vi- 
gorous upward  impulse  which  nothing  has 
been  able  to  bear  down."* 

Every  one  knows  how  and  by  whom 
those  Anglo-Saxons  were  evangelized 
and  converted ;  every  one  knows  the 
scene  of  Gregory,  afterward  pope, 
with  the  young  slaves  in  the  Roman 
forum,  and  the  dialogue  related  by 
Bede  from  the  traditions  of  his  Nor- 
thumbrian ancestors.  Every  one 
knows  that,  at  the  sight  of  those 
young  slaves,  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  their  countenances,  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  their  complexion,  the 
length  of  their  flaxen  locks,  a  proba- 
ble sign  of  their  aristocratic  extraction, 
Gregory  inquired  about  their  country 
and  their  religion.  The  merchant 
answered  him  that  they  came  frora 

•  Vol.  iv.  book  xil  ch.  i. 
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the  island  of  Britain,  where  all  had 
the  same  fresh  color,  and  that  they 
were  pagans.  Then,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  "  what  evil  luck,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  the  prince  of  darkness  should 
possess  beings  with  an  aspect  so  ra- 
diant, and  that  the  grace  of  these 
countenances  should  reflect  a  soul 
void  of  inward  grace  !  But  what  na- 
tion are  they  of  ?"  "  They  are  An- 
gles?" "They  are  well  named,  for 
these  Angles  have  the  faces  of  angels ; 
and  they  must  become  the  brethren 
of  the  angels  in  heaven.  From  what 
province  have  they  been  brought  ?" 
"  From  Deira,"  (one  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  Northumbria.)  "Still  good," 
answered  he.  "  De  ira  cruti— they 
shall  be  snatched  from  the  ire  of  God, 
and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ 
And  how  name  they  the  king  of  their 
country?"  "Alle  or  ^Ella."  "So 
be  it ;  he  is  right  well  named,  for  they 
shall  soon  sing  the  Alleluia  in  his 
kingdom."* 

We  will  not  follow  the  apostolate 
of  the  monk  Augustine  in  his  pacific 
conquests,  nor  the  touching  solici- 
tude of  the  Pope  St.  Gregory  for  his 
dear  favorites.  Not  because  this  his- 
tory lacks  interest — we  know  none 
more  attractive,  or  in  which  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  Church  shines 
forth  more  brilliantly — but  it  is  bet- 
ter known  than  that  of  the  monk  Co- 
lumba,  which  has  delayed  us  longer. 
"  We  may  simply  remark  that,  unlike 
the  churches  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
in  all  of  which  the  baptism  of  blood 
had  either  preceded  or  accompanied 
the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  England  there  were  neither  mar- 
tyrs nor  persecutors  from  the  first 
day  of  Augustine's  preaching,  dur- 
ing the  entire  existence  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Church.  Placed  in  the 
presence  of  the  pure,  resplendent 
light  of  Christianity,  even  before 
they  understood   or  accepted  it, 

•  VoL  iil  bode  xii  ch.  i,  p.  347. 


those  fierce  Saxons,  so  pitiless  to 
their  enemies,  displayed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  truth,  a  humanity  and  a 
docility  which  we  seek  in  vain 
among  the  learned  and  civilized 
citizens  of  imperial  Rome.  Not  a 
drop  of  blood  spilled  in  the  name 
of  religion  stained  the  English  ground. 
And  this  prodigy  is  witnessed  at  a  pe- 
riod when  human  gore  flowed  in  tor- 
rents for  any  or  every  pretext,  no  mat- 
ter how  trivial.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween those  times  and  later  ages, 
when,  in  the  very  same  island,  so 
many  pyres  were  lighted,  so  many 
gibbets  raised  on  which  to  immo- 
late the  English  who  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  faith  of  Gregory  and  Au- 
gustine !" 

The  second  volume  ,  of  The  Monks 
of  the  West  comprises  a  thorough  and 
varied  account  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  not  only  by  the 
missionaries  sent  from  Rome,  but 
also  by  those  of  England  herself. 
The  great  figure  of  St.  Wilfrid  looms 
up  in  this  epoch.  As  we  cannot  ana- 
lyze his  noble  and  holy  life,  we  will 
resume,  at  least,  some  of  his  traits, 
as  drawn  by  the  pen  of  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert. 

"  In  Wilfrid  began  that  great  line 
of  prelates,  by  turns  apostolic  and 
political,  eloquent  and  warlike,  brave 
champions  of  Roman  unity  and  ec- 
clesiastical independence,  magnani- 
mous representatives  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  the  liberties  of  the  soul, 
the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  and  the 
laws  of  God — a  line  to  which  history 
presents  no  equal  out  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  England  ;  a  lineage  of 
saints,  heroes,  confessors,  and  mar- 
tyrs, which  produced  St.  Dunstan,* 
St  Lanfranc,  St.  Anselm,  St  Tho- 
mas a  Becket,  Stephen  Langton,  St 
Edmund,  the  exile  of  Pontigny,  and 
which  ended  in  Reginald  Pole."*  .  .  . 
"  In  addition  to  all  this,  Wilfrid  was 

•Vol.  ir.  ch.  4,  p.  368. 
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the  precursor  of  the  great  prelates, 
the  great  monks,  the  princely  abbots 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  heads  and 
oracles  of  national  councils,  the  min- 
isters and  lieutenants,  and  often  the 
equals  and  rivals  of  kings.  When 
duty  called,  no  suffering  alarmed,  no 
privation  deterred,  and  no  danger 
stopped  his  course.  Four  times  in 
his  life  he  .made  the  journey  to 
Rome,  then  ten  times  more  labori- 
ous and  a  hundred  times  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  voyage  to  Australia 
is  now.  But,  left  to  himself,  he  loved 
pomp,  luxury,  magnificence,  and  pow- 
er. He  could  be  humble  and  mild 
when  it  was  necessary;  but  it  was 
more  congenial  to  him  to  confront 
kings,  princes,  nobles,  bishops,  coun- 
cils, and  lay  assemblies  in  harsh  and 
inflexible  defence  of  his  patrimony,  his 
power,  his  authority,  and  his  cause."* 
..."  His  influence  is  explained  by 
the  rare  qualities,  which  more  than 
redeemed  all  his  faults.  His  was, 
before  all  else,  a  great  soul,  manly 
and  resolute,  ardent  and  enthusias- 
tic, full  of  unconquerable  energy, 
able  to  wait  or  to  act,  but  incapable 
of  discouragement  or  fear,  born  to 
live  upon  those  heights  which  attract 
at  once  the  thunderbolt  and  the  eyes 
of  the  crowd.  His  eloquence,  supe- 
rior to  anything  yet  known  in  Eng- 
land, his  keen  and  penetrating  intel- 
ligence, his  eager  zeal  for  literary 
studies  and  public  education,  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  those  won- 
ders of  architecture  which  dazzled 
the  Christian  nation,  and  to  which 
his  voice  attracted  such  crowds,  his 
constancy  in  trial,  his  ardent  love  of 
justice — all  contributed  to  make  of 
him  one  of  those  personages  who 
sway  and  move  the  spirits  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  who  master  the 
attention  and  imagination  even  of 
those  whom  they  cannot  convince. 
Something  generous,  ardent,  and 

•Ibidem,  p.  369. 


magnanimous  in  his  nature  com- 
mended him  always  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  lofty  hearts;  and  when  ad- 
verse fortune  and  triumphant  vio- 
lence and  ingratitude  came  in,  to 
put  upon  his  life  the  seal  of  adver- 
sity, nobly  and  piously  borne,  the 
rising  tide  of  emotion  and  sympathy 
carried  all  before  it,  sweeping  away 
all  traces  of  those  errors  of  conduct 
which  might  have  seemed  to  us  less 
attractive  or  comprehensible."* 

The  fifth  and  last  volume  ends 
with  an  elaborate  essay  of  great  in- 
terest on  the  Anglo-Saxon  nunneries. 
It  is  certain  that  women  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  civilization  of 
modern  nations,  more  particularly 
among  the  German  tribes,  whose  pu- 
rity of  morals  astonished  the  old  Ro- 
mans of  the  empire.  The  Germanic  • 
races  considered  woman  as  a  person, 
not  as  a  thing.  No  sooner  was  the 
light  of  the  gospel  received  among 
them  than  their  women  began  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  ardor  of 
their  faith  and  the  generosity  of  their 
devotion.  If  monasteries  cover  the 
land,  convents  of  women  rival  them 
in  number,  regularity,  and  religious 
fervor.  It  was  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  the  Heptarchy  who  first  set  the 
example  of  a  cloistered  life  for  men  ; 
it  was  also  the  queens  and  princess- 
es who  founded  the  first  convents 
and  became  their  earliest  abbesses. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  the 
whole  book,  and  nowhere  is  the  au- 
thor more  successful,  than  in  his  por- 
trayal of  those  primitive  natures,  still 
tinctured  with  barbarism,  passing 
through  a  complete  transformation 
under  the  law  of  light  and  charity ; 
to  see  those  nuns  devote  themselves 
to  as  earnest  a  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  as  to  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  quote  Virgil,  compose  verses 
during  the  intervals  of  their  religious 
duties  and  the  singing  of  the  office. 

*  Ibidem,  pjx  371-3. 
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Another  remarkable  trait  is  their 
profound  and  obstinate  attachment 
to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  who 
disputed  the  possession  ,  of  supreme 
power  in  those  troubled  times — an  at- 
tachment which  is  explained  by  the 
high  rank  of  the  abbesses  who  go- 
verned those  numerous  communities. 
A  single  one  of  those  houses,  the  Ab- 
bey of  Winbourne,  contained  five 
hundred  nuns  who  sang  the  office 
day  and  night.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  give  us  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  manners  of  those  times 
than  the  faithful  description  of  the 
interior  life  of  those  great  convents ; 
the  narration  of  their  customs,  of 
their  lively  faith,  their  enthusiasm 
for  science,  of  their  works,  their  lite- 
rary correspondence,  and  of  all  the 
details  of  their  existence.  Whatever 
may  be  the  charm  which  the  author 
has  infused  into  the  rest  of  his  book, 
that  part  of  it,  in  our  opinion,  which 
excites  most  the  curiosity  of  the  rea- 
der by  the  novelty  of  its  incidents, 
its  charming  legends,  and  which  will 
be  read  with  most  avidity,  is  the  last 
chapter  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  nuns. 


May  this  rapid  sketch  inspire  our 
readers  with  the  desire  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  this  great  and 
magnificent  work!  In  all  ages,  re- 
markable books  have  been  scarce, 
and,  by  a  sad  infirmity  of  the  human 
mind,  they  have  not  always  been 
properly  appreciated  during  the  life- 
time of  their  authors.  Almost  all 
have  been  obliged  to  await  the  judg- 
ment of  time  and  posterity  to  conse- 
crate their  glory.  Let  this  not  be 
the  fate  of  The  Monks  of  the  West 
Let  us  read  and  study  this  book.  We 
shall  find  in  it  the  history  of  the  con- 
version of  England  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries ;  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  in  support  of  the 
great  thesis — that  the  world  has  been 
civilized  by  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
point  is  the  high  aim,  the  noble 
thought,  the  idea  and  soul  of  Mon- 
talembert's  master-piece.  By  it  he 
has  rendered  an  immense  service  to 
the  Catholic  cause,  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  deserves  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  all  Christians. 


O'NEILL   AND  O'DC 

The  history  of  the  Irish  race  pre- 
sents certain  features  quite  excep- 
tional, and  without  parallel  either  in 
the  ancient  or  in  the  modern  world. 
For  example,  during  these  last  two 
and  a  half  centuries  that  strange  his- 
tory has  been  dual  or  double — half 

•  The  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  and  Rory  CPDonnell,  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel:  Their  Flight  from  Ireland;  Their  Vicissi- 
tudes Abroad,  and  their  Death  in  Exile.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Meehan,  M.R.I. A.  Dublin :  James  Dufly. 
New  York :  Catholic  Publication  House  Pp.  583. 
1868. 


NNELL    IN  EXILE* 

of  it  in  Ireland  and  the  other  half  in 
foreign  lands.  There  were  the  Irish 
in  Ireland  undergoing  the  emaciating 
process  of  confiscations  and  plunder, 
writhing  under  their  penal  laws  for 
religion,  with  occasional  gallant  ef- 
forts at  resistance,  either  in  support 
of  a  dynasty  (the  Stuarts)  or  by  way 
of  fierce  insurrection,  as  in  1798. 
And  there  were  the  Irish  abroad  in 
many  lands,  refugees,  exiles,  emi- 
grants, who  were  always  plotting  and 
preparing  a  descent  from  France  or 
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from  Spain  to  redeem  their  country- 
men from  British  oppression,  or  else 
giving  their  service  as  military  ad- 
venturers to  any  power  at  war  with 
England,  hoping  to  deal  their  enemy 
somewhere,  anywhere,  a  mortal  blow. 
But  their  thought  was  ever  Ireland, 
Ireland.  What  country  on  this  earth 
has  ever  inspired  its  children  with 
so  deep,  so  passionate,  so  enduring 
love  ? 

These  side-scenes  in  the  drama  of 
Irish  life  have  duly  repeated  them- 
selves from  generation  to  generation, 
down  to  the  present  day.  We  see 
one  of  them  in  the  United  States  this 
moment.  Always,  alongside  of  the 
transactions  in  the  island  itself — the 
confiscations,  and  ejectments,  and 
famines,  and  packed  juries — there  is 
a  parallel  series  of  transactions  out- 
side among  the  exiles,  all  bearing  re- 
ference to  the  "  fate  and  fortunes"  of 
the  Irish  at  home  ;  all  moved  and 
inspired  by  that  insatiable  craving  to 
liberate  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
make  good  their  own  footing  among 
the  green  hills  where  they  were  born. 
Of  this  collateral  or  episodical  his- 
tory, Fr.  Meehan  has  selected  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  touching 
scenes,  has  thoroughly  investigated 
it  in  all  its  aspects,  and  in  this  vo- 
lume presented  us  with  a  very  com- 
plete monograph  of  the  outside  life  of 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  with  their 
followers,  from  the  moment  when 
those  chiefs  suddenly  dropped  out  of 
the  large  space  they  had  so  long 
filled  in  Ireland  proper,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  external  Irish  world. 

For  this  task,  Fr.  Meehan  had 
unusual  qualifications  and  advanta- 
ges. He  had  long  lived  in  Rome, 
where  the  last  years  of  the  illustrious 
chiefs  were  passed,  and  where,  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Pietro  Montorio,  their 
bones  lie  buried  under  a  simple  in- 
scription. More  than  thirty  years 
ago,  the  sight  of  this  inscription 


(D.O.Af.  Hie  quiescunt  Ugonis  Prin- 
cipis  O'Neill  ossa  —  "  Here  rest  the 
bones  of  Hugh  the  Prince  O'NeM") 
excited  within  his  mind  an  ardent 
curiosity  to  explore  the  mystery 
which  has  so  long  surrounded  that 
sad  flight  of  the  "earls,"  and  their 
short,  feverish  life  afterward.  Since 
that  day  the  author  never  lost  sight 
of  his  object.  Though  devoted  to 
his  sacred  duties,  and*  occasionally 
occupied  in  illustrating  some  other 
page*  of  the  history  of  his  country,  as 
in  his  excellent  narrative  of  the  "  Con- 
federation of  Kilkenny,"  (see  Library 
of  Ireland,)  yet  he  was  always  add- 
ing to  his  store  of  materials  for  the 
illumination  of  this  one  dark  passage 
in  the  fortunes  of  those  most  illus- 
trious of  Irish  exiles.  At  length  we 
have  the  result ;  and  it  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Yet  we  feel  in- 
clined at  the  outset  to  reproach  the 
learned  author  for  entitling  his  he- 
roes Earl  of  Tyrone  and  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel.  Why  has  he  done  this 
when  O'NeiU's  own  epitaph  has  no 
allusion  to  such  a  title,  which,  in- 
deed, was,  in  his  eyes,  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace and  a  badge  of  servitude  ?  He 
had,  it  is  true,  submitted  to  sink  for 
a  short  time  formally  from  a  high 
chief  into  an  earl  when  he  was  in 
England,  and  had  an  object  to  gain 
by  pleasing  and  flattering  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  in  his  own  Ulster 
his  name  and  title  was  The  O'Neill ; 
"in  comparison  of  which,"  says  Cam- 
den, "the  very  title  of  Caesar  is  con- 
temptible in  Ireland."*  Moreover, 
it  was  not  until  his  long  and  despe- 
rate resistance  was  at  length  sub- 
dued, not  till  most  of  his  warriors  lay 
dead  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Ulster,  and  he  had  made  his  submis- 
sion to  Mountjoy  at  Mellifont  Ab- 
bey, that  he  consented  to  wear  with 
shame  the  coronet  of  an  earl  before 
his  own  clansmen  and  kinsmen.  It 

•  Camden :  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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was  a  condition  of  the  queen's  "  par- 
don" that  he  should  so  abase  him- 
self. When  he  quitted  Ireland,  how- 
ever, he  flung  down  his  coronet  and 
golden  chain,  and  never  called  him- 
self Earl  of  Tyrone  again.  Fr.  Mee- 
han  himself  tells  us  (p.  161)  while 
describing  the  honors  paid  to  the 
chiefs  upon  the  continent : 

"  Wherever  there  was  an  Irish  seminary 
or  conventual  establishment,  alumni  and  su- 
periors vied  with  each  other  in  congratulat- 
ing the  illustrious  princes,  for  such  wis  the 
designation  by  which  they  were  recognized 
in  Belgium,  Italy,  and  all  over  the  conti- 
nent" 

But  on  this  subject  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  in  thus  forcing  the  coro- 
nets of  feudal  nobility  upon  the  un- 
willing brows  of  Celtic  chieftains, 
whether  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland, 
has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood. It  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  invariable  British  system  of  forc- 
ing its  own  form  of  social  polity  upon 
every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
as  each  part  fell  successively  under 
English  dominion.  It  was  necessary, 
as  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  under  James  the  First, 
declares,,  to  abolish  what  he  calls  the 
"scambling  possession"  which  Irish 
chiefs  and  clansmen  had  in  their 
lands,  and  compel  them  to  hold 
those  lands  by  "  English  tenure ;"  in 
other  words,  that  the  chiefs  should 
become  landlords  or  proprietors  of 
those  districts  which  had  formed  the 
tribe-lands  of  their  clans,  and  that 
their  clansmen  should  become  te- 
nants subject  to  rent,  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  grown  to 
be  a  commutation  for  all  feudal  ser- 
vices. In  short,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  was  to  force  in  the  already 
corrupt  and  oppressive  feudal  polity 
(which  had  long  lost  its  true  uses 
and  significance)  upon  the  free  sys- 
tem of  clanship,  the  ancient  and  na- 


tural social  arrangement  of  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Gael.  Neither  did  that 
plan,  of  obliging  chiefs  to  become  no- 
blemen —  and  therefore  both  vassals 
and  landlords— originate  with  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  nor  with  Sir  John 
Davies.  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
a  century  earlier,  offered  to  Con 
O'Neill,  the  chief  of  that  day,  the 
dignity  of  earl,  which  Con  accepted 
as  a  delicate  attention  from  a  foreign 
monarch,  but  took  care  to  be  a  chief 
in  Tyrone — no  vassals,  no  tenants, 
no  "English  tenure"  there.  The 
O'Brien  of  Thomond,  however,  upon 
that  earlier  occasion,  did  lay  down 
at  King  Henry's  feet  his  dignity  of 
Chief  DalcaiSi  and  arose  Earl  of 
Thomond  ;  his  son  was  made  Baron 
of  Inchiquin ;  and  the  MacGilla 
Phadruig  consented  to  become  "  Fitz- 
patrick"  and  Baron  of  Upper  Osso- 
ry.  For  their  compliance,  they  were 
rewarded  with  the  spoils  of  the  sup- 
pressed monasteries  of  their  respec- 
tive countries — places  which  their 
own  fathers  had  founded  and  en- 
dowed for  pious  uses. 

The  process  in  Scotland  was  nearly 
analogous,  after  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  Mac  Callum  More  (Campbell) 
was  created  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  in- 
vited to  consider  himself  proprietor 
of  all  Argyllshire — by  English  tenure 
— and  landlord  of  all  the  Campbells. 
Mac  Kenzie  was  dubbed  Earl  of 
Cromarty  on  the  same  terms;  and 
so  with  the  rest :  but  at  home  those 
Highland  nobles  were  never  re- 
garded as  anything  but  chiefs ;  and 
it  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees,  and 
not  perfectly  until  after  1745,  that 
the  old  clan  spirit  and  usages  dis- 
appeared. Thus,  in  forcing  con- 
formity with  English  land-laws,  and 
gradually  bringing  the  soil  of  the  two 
islands  into  immediate  dependence 
upon  the  English  sovereign,  every 
step  in  advance  is  marked  by  some 
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chief  submitting  to  be  made  earl  or 
baron,  and  reducing  his  free  kinsmen 
to  serfdom.  Those  peerages,  accord- 
ingly, are  monuments  of  subjugation 
and  badges  of  dishonor.  Hugh 
O'Neill  certainly  did  not  value  his 
title,  flung  it  from  him  with  impa- 
tience, quitted  earldom  and  country 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and  protested  against 
it  on  his  tombstone.  For  these  rea- 
sons, many  readers  of  Fr.  Meehan's 
book  will  wish  that  the  author  had 
given  to  his  heroes  the  titles  by 
which  they  themselves  desired  to  be 
remembered. 

Having  thus  vented  our  only  cen- 
sure, upon  a  matter  rather  technical 
and  formal,  the  more  agreeable  task 
remains,*  of  making  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  merits  and  per- 
fections of  this  charming  book.  Fr. 
Meehan  does  not  undertake  to  nar- 
rate the  earlier  life  and  long  and 
bloody  wars  against  the  best  generals 
of  England,  but  takes  up  the  story 
where  the  chief  was  desperately  main- 
taining himself,  and  still  keeping  his 
Red  Hand  aloft  in  the  woody  fastness 
of  Glanconkeine,  on  the  side  of 
Slieve  Gallen,  and  by  the  banks  of 
Moyola  water,  awaiting  the  return 
from  Spain  of  his  brother-chief, 
Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  with  the 
promised  succors  from  King  Philip. 
But  in  those  very  same  days,  that 
famous  Hugh  Roe  had  lain  down  to 
die  in  Spain,  and  succor  came  none 
to  the  sorely  pressed  Prince  of 
Ulster.  His  great  enemy,  Elizabeth, 
too,  was  on  her  death-bed,  almost 
ready  to  breathe  her  last  curse.  But 
in  her  agonies  she  by  no  means  forgot 
O'Neill.    Father  Meehan  says: 

44  It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  suggestive 
fact,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  while  gasping  on 
her  cushions  at  Richmond,  and  tortured  by 
remembrances  of  her  latest  victim,  Essex, 
often  directed  her  thoughts  to  that  Ulster 
fastness,  where  her  great  rebel,  Tyrone, 
was  still  defying  her,  and  disputing  her 
title  to  supremacy  on  Irish  soil.   But  of 


this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for 
in  February,  while  she  was  gazing  on  the 
haggard  features  of  death,  and  vainly  striv- 
ing to  penetrate  the  opaque  void  of  the 
future,  she  commanded  Secretary  Cecil  to 
charge  Mountjoy  to  entrap  Tyrone  into  a 
submission  on  diminished  title,  such  as  Ba- 
ron of  Dungannon,  and  with  lessened  terri- 
tory, or,  if  possible,  to  have  his  head  before 
engaging  the  royal  word.  It  was  to  accom- 
plish any  of  these  objects  that  Mountjoy 
marched  to  the  frontier  of  the  north ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  procure  the  assas- 
sination of  1  the  sacred  person  of  O'Neill, 
who  had  so  many  eyes  of  jealousy  about 
him,**he  wrote  to  Cecil,  from  Drogheda, 
that  nothing  prevented  Tyrone  from  mak- 
ing his  submission  but  mistrust  of  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  guarantee  for  maintenance 
commensurate  to  his  princely  rank.  The 
granting  of  these  conditions,  Mountjoy  con- 
cluded, would  bring  about  the  pacification 
of  Ireland,  and  Tyrone,  being  converted 
into  a  good  subject,  would  rid  her  majesty 
of  the  apprehension  of  another  Spanish 
landing  on  the  Irish  shore.  It  is  possible 
that  this  proposed  solution  of  the  Irish 
difficulty  may  have  reached  Richmond  at 
a  moment  when  Elizabeth  was  more  in- 
tent on  the  talisman  sent  her  by  the  old 
Welsh  woman,  or  the  arcane  virtues  of  the 
card  fastened  to  the  seat  of  her  chair,  than 
on  matters  of  statecraft ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  lords  of  her  privy  council  empow- 
ered Mountjoy  to  treat  with  Tyrone,  and 
bring  about  his  submission  with  the  least 
possible  delay." 

The  author  next  carries  us  through 
the  imposing  scene  of  the  chiefs  sub- 
mission and  surrender  at  Mellifont 
Abbey,  and  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
that  illustrious  religious  house,  and 
the  lovely  vale  of  the  Mattock  in 
which  it  stands ;  of  his  gloomy  re- 
signation to  his  hated  earldom;  of 
the  organization  of  Ulster  into  shires 
or  counties,  (never  before  heard  of  in 
those  parts ;)  of  the  new  "  earl's " 
journey  to  London,  along  with  Rory 
O'Donnell,  the  other  u  earl,"  and  Lord 
Mountjoy,  with  a  guard  of  horse : 

44  Nor  was  this  precaution  unnecessary ; 
for  whenever  the  latter  was  recognized,  in 
city  or  hamlet,  the  populace,  notwithstand- 
ing their  respect  for  Mountjoy,  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  could  not  be  restrained  from 
stoning  Tyrone,  and  flinging  bitter  insults 
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at  him.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  jour- 
ney, the  Welsh  and  English  women  were 
unsparing  of  their  invectives  against  the 
Irish  chief.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at 
this  ;  for  there  was  not  one  among  them 
but  could  name  some  friend  or  kinsman 
whose  bones  lay  buried  far  away  in  some 
wild  pass  or  glen  of  Ulster,  where  the  ob- 
ject of  their  maledictions  was  more  often 
victor  than  vanquished." 

The  new  king,  James  the  First,  was 
very  desirous  to  see  O'Neill,  who  had, 
after  his  victory  at  the  Yellow  Ford, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  James  at 
Holyrood,  offering,  if  supplied  with 
some  money  and  munitions,  to  march 
upon  Dublin,  and  proclaim  him  King 
of  Ireland  ;  but  the  Scottish  king  had 
been  too  timid  to  close  with  this  offer. 
One  may  imagine  with  what  mingled 
feelings  O'Neill  once  more  revisited 
that  London,  and  Greenwich  Palace, 
where  in  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  a  favored  courtier,  had  talked 
on  affairs  of  state  with  Burleigh,  and 
disported  himself  with  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  "the  dancing  chan- 
cellor." The  author  describes  his 
reception  at  court: 

"  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more 
gracious  than  the  reception  which  the  king 
gave  those  distinguished  Irishmen  ;  and  so 
marked  was  the  royal  courtesy  to  both,  that 
it  stirred  the  bile  of  Sir  John  Harington, 
who  speaks  of  it  thus:  'I  have  lived  to 
see  that  damnable  rebel,  Tyrone,  brought 
to  England  honored  and  well-liked.  Oh ! 
what  is  there  that  does  not  prove  the  in- 
constancy of  worldly  matters  ?  How  I  did 
labor  after  that  knave's  destruction  !  I  ad- 
ventured perils  by  sea  and  land,  was  near 
starving,  eat  horse-flesh  in  Munster,  and  all 
to  quell  that  man,  who  now  smile th  in  peace 
at  those  who  did  hazard  their  lives  to  destroy 
him.  And  now  doth  Tyrone  dare  us,  old  com- 
manders, with  his  presence  and  protection !' " 

Returning  to  Ireland,  "  restored  in 
blood,"  O'Neill  lived  as  he  best  could, 
in  his  new  and  strange  character  of 
an  earl,  infested  by  spies  upon  all  his 
movements.  "  Notice  is  taken,"  says 
Attorney-General  Davies,  "  of  every 
person  that  is  able  to  do  either  good  or 


hurt.  It  is  known  not  only  how  they 
live  and  what  they  do,  but  it  is  fore- 
seen what  they  purpose  or  intend  to 
do ;  insomuch,  as  Tyrone  has  been 
heard  to  complain  that  he  had  so 
many  eyes  over  him,  that  he  could 
not  drink  a  full  carouse  of  sack,  but 
the  state  was  advertised  thereof  a  few 
hours  thereafter."*  The  author  has 
taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  of  those  dark  intrigues  against 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  which  re- 
sulted four  or  five  years  after  in  the 
timely  escape  of  those  two  "earls" 
from  the  toils  of  their  enemies — the 
only  measure  that  could  save  them 
from  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
and  of  Shane  O'Neill.  O'Neill  found 
himself  embroiled  in  endless  law- 
suits;  with  Montgomery,  Bishop  of 
Derry;  with  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  each  claimed  a  large 
slice  of  his  estates  ;  with  the  traitor 
O'Cahan,  his  own  former  Uriaght,  or 
sub-chief,  who  entered  into  the  con- 
spiracy against  him,  seduced  by  the 
promises  of  Montgomery  and  the 
Lord-Deputy  Chichester.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  "undertaking"  English 
of  the  north  coveted  his  wide  do- 
mains, and  could  not  comprehend 
how  a  rebellious  O'Neill  could  possi- 
bly be  allowed  to  possess  broad  lands 
in  fee,  which  they  wanted  for  them- 
selves. Fr.  Meehan  has  cast  more 
light  upon  these  wicked  machina- 
tions than  any  previous  writer  had 
the  means  and  authorities  for ;  and 
it  now  appears  plain  that  the  chief 
agent  of  these  base  plots  was  Chris- 
topher St.  Laurence,  the  twenty- 
second  baron  of  Howth,  and  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  noble  house  of 
that  title,  now  gloriously  flourishing 
amongst  the  Irish  nobility.  Fr. 
Meehan's  researches  have  brought 
home  to  this  noble  caitiff  the  famous 
anonymous  letter  dropped  in  the 
Castle-Yard  of  Dublin,  and  also  a 

•  Sir  John  Davies's  Historical  Tracts. 
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detailed  deposition,  shamelessly  set- 
ting forth  his  own  long-continued  efr- 
pionage,  and  on  the  faith  of  con- 
versations with  several  persons, 
charging  Tyrone,  Lord  Mountgarrett, 
Sir  Theobald  Burke,  and  others,  with 
a  plot  to  bring  in  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  take  by  surprise  the  Castle  of 
Dublin.  O'Neill  knew  nothing,  at 
the  time,  of  the  conspiracy  against 
him;  but  had  a  very  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  Lord-Deputy  Chi- 
chester and  the  northern  Anglican 
bishops  were  resolved  to  have  his 
blood,  in  order  to  get  his  estate  con- 
fiscated. One  of  the  McGuires,  who 
was  himself  in  danger  from  these 
machinations,  escaped  to  the  conti- 
nent   The  author  says : 

"  Meanwhile,  Cuconnaught  Maguire,  grow- 
ing weary  of  his  impoverished  condition,  and 
longing  to  be  rid  of  vexations  he  could  no  long- 
er bear,  contrived,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1607,  to  make  his  escape  from  one  of  the  north- 
em  ports  to  Ostend,  whence  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  Brussels,  where  Lord  Henry 
O'Neill  was  then  quartered  with  his  Irish 
regiment  The  latter  presented  him  at  the 
court  of  the  archdukes,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  evinced  deep  sympathy  for  their 
Irish  coreligionists,  and  especially  the  north- 
ern earls,  with  whose  wrongs  they  were  tho- 
roughly conversant,  through  Florence  Con- 
ry,  fathers  Cusack  and  Stanihurst.  Father 
Conry,  it  would  appear,  informed  Maguire 
that  King  James  would  certainly  arrest  Ty- 
rone, if  he  went  to  London ;  and  Maguire, 
on  hearing  this,  despatched  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  the  earls  to  put  them  on  their 
guard,  and  then  set  about  providing  means 
for  carrying  them  off  the  Irish  shores.  The 
influence  of  Lord  Henry  with  the  archdukes 
procured  him  a  donation  of  7000  crowns,* 
with  which  he  purchased,  at  Rouen,  a  ves- 
sel of  fourscore  tons,  mounting  sixteen  cast 
pieces  of  ordnance,  manned  by  marines  in 
disguise,  and  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  salt 
From  Rouen  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Dun- 
kirk, under  command  of  one  John  Bath,  a 
merchant  of  Drogheda,  and  lay  there,  wait- 
ing instructions  from  Ireland." 

•The  archdukes  were  greatly  indebted  to  O'Neill, 
who  gave  ample  employment  to  the  queen's  troops  in 
Ireland  during  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  thus 
prevented  the  English  from  aiding,  as  they  wished, 
the  revolted  provinces. 


This  Bath,  on  his  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, at  once  sought  both  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell,  and  informed  them,  on 
sure  information  procured  by  Lord 
Henry  O'Neill,  Hugh's  son,  that  they 
would  both  be  certainly  arrested, 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  at  their 
service  McGuire's  ship,  which  he 
commanded.  It  needed  great  tact 
and  coolness  on  the  part  of  O'Neill 
to  conceal  from  the  Lord-Deputy  his 
intention  of  departure.  But  at  last — 

"At  midnight,  on  that  ever-memorable 
14th  of  September,  1607,  they  spread  all 
sail,  and  made  for  the  open  sea,  intending, 
however,  to  land  on  the  island  of  Aran,  oft 
the  coast  of  Donegal,  to  provide  themselves 
with  more  water  and  fuel. 

"  Those  who  were  now  sailing  away  from 
their  ancient  patrimonies  were,  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  with  his  countess,  Catharina, 
and  their  three  sons,  Hugh,  John,  and 
Bernard.  With  them  also  went  Art  Oge, 
'young  Arthur,'  son  of  Cormac,  Tyrone's 
brother;  Fadorcha,  son  of  Con,  the  earl's 
nephew ;  Hugh  Oge,  son  of  Brian,  brother 
of  Tyrone,  and  many  more  of  their  faithful 
clansmen.  Those  accompanying  Earl  Rory 
were  Cathbar,  or  Caflar,  his  brother ;  Nu- 
ala,  his  sister,  wife  of  the  traitor,  Nial 
Garve  ;  Hugh,  the  earl's  son,  wanting 
three  weeks  of  being  one  year  old ;  Rosa, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  O'Doherty,  sister  of 
Sir  Cahir,  and  wife  of  Cathbar,  with  her 
son,  Hugh,  aged  two  years  and  three 
months;  the  son  of  his  brother,  Donel 
Oge ;  Naghtan,  son  of  Calvagh,  or  Charles 
O'Donel,  with  mapy  others  of  their  trusted 
friends  and  followers.  '  A  distinguished 
crew,'  observe  the  four  masters,  'was  this 
for  one  ship ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  sea 
never  carried,  and  that  the  winds  never 
wafted,  from  the  Irish  shores,  individuals 
more  illustrious  or  noble  in  genealogy,  or 
more  renowned  for  deeds  of  valor,  prow- 
ess, and  high  achievements. *  Ah  !  with 
what  tearful  eyes  and  torn  hearts  did  they 
gaze  on  the  fast  receding  shores,  from 
which  they  were  forced  to  fly  for  the  sake 
of  all  they  held  dearest !  '  The  entire  num- 
ber of  souls  on  board  this  small  vessel,'  says 
O'Keenan,  in  his  narrative, '  was  ninety-nine, 
having  little  sea-store,  and  being  otherwise 
miserably  accommodated.'  It  was,  indeed, 
the  first  great  exodus  of  the  Irish  nobles 
and  gentry,  to  be  followed,  alas !  by  many 
another,  caused,  in  great  measure,  by  a  simi- 
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lar  system  of  cruel  and  exceptional  legisla- 
tion." 6 

There  is  a  most  interesting  account 
of  their  stormy  voyage  in  that  small 
vessel ;  but  after  much  hardship  and 
danger,  they  made  the  port  of  Havre, 
and  went  up  the  River  Seine  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Rouen.  The  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  had  the  assur- 
ance to  demand  of  the  French  go- 
vernment to  arrest  the  refugees,  but 
received  a  short  answer:  "Writing 
to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  October  12  th, 
1607,  Salisbury  alludes  to  O'Neill's 
voyage  thus:  'He  was  shrewdly 
tossed  at  sea,  and  met  contrary  winds 
for  Spain.  The  English  ambassador 
wishing  Henry  to  stay  them,  had  for 
his  answer,  France  h '  free: " '  (P \  123.) 

From  Normandy  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Flanders,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  archdukes  with  the 
highest  distinction  ever  shown  to 
sovereign  princes  and  their  suite.  At 
Brussels  O'Neill  met  his  son,  the  Lord 
Henry,  then  commanding  a  regiment 
of  Irish  for  the  archdukes,  and  also 
another  young  O'Neill,  destined  to 
do  great  things  in  his  generation, 
namely,  Hugh's  nephew,  Owen  Roe. 
Our  author  thus  introduces  him : 

"Even  at  the  risk  of  interrupting  O'Kee- 
nan's  narrative,  we  may  observe  that  none 
of  these  Irish  exiles  could  have  foreseen 
that  a  little  boy,  with  auburn  ringlets,  then 
in  their  company,  would  one  day  win  re- 
nown by  defending  that  same  city  of  Arras 
against  two  of  the  ablest  marshals  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  case ;  for,  thirty- 
three  years  afterward,Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  son 
of  Art,  and  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,with 
his  regiment  of  Irish,  maintained  the  place 
against  Chatillon  and  Meillarie,  till  he  had 
to  make  a  most  honorable  capitulation."  * 

And  the  same  Owen  Roe,  still 
later,  in  the  Irish  wars  of  King 
Charles's  day,  fought  and  won  the 
bloody  battle  of  Benburb  against 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  army,  and 

•August,  164a  Sec  Hericourt's  Sieges  d' Arras. 


trampled  their  blue  banner  on  the 
banks  of  that  same  Blackwater  which 
had  seen  the  glorious  victories  of  the 
Red  Hand.  From  Brussels  the  fu- 
gitives had  an  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  Spain,  but  were  diverted  from 
that  purpose  by  the  archdukes,  and 
they  finally  set  out  for  Rome.  The 
narrative  of  their  journey  across  the 
Alps  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  and 
on  their  arrival  at  Milan,  they  were 
welcomed  with  high  honors  by  the 
Spanish  governor,  the  Conde  de 
Fuentes,  and  by  the  nobility  of  the 
province  ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that,  in  all  their  movements,  they 
were  closely  watched  by  British  spies ; 
and  every  attention  shown  to  them 
was  the  subject  of  violent  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  English  am- 
bassadors. Father  Meehan  gives  us 
the  letter  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  then 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council,  expressing  his 
loyal  disgust  at  the  splendid  hospi- 
talities of  the  Governor  of  Milan : 

"  *  To  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 

"'Having  lately  gathered,  amongst  the 
Irish  here,  that  the  fugitive  earls  have  been 
in  Milan,  and  there  much  feasted by  the  Conde 
de  Fuentes,  I  expostulated  it  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  answered  that  they  had 
not  yet  had  any  understanding  of  their  be- 
ing there ;  that  the  Conde  de  Fuentes  was 
not  a  man  disposed  to  such  largess  as  to 
entertain  strangers  in  any  costly  manner  at 
his  own  charge;  and  that  sure  he  was  he 
could  not  expect  any  allowance  from  hence, 
where  there  was  intended  no  receipt,  coun- 
tenance, or  comfort  to  any  of  that  condition. 
I  sent  sithence  by  Cottington,  my  secretary, 
concerning  one  Mack  Ogg,  lately  come  hith- 
er, as  I  have  been  advised,  to  solicit  for  these 
people;  which  was,  that  as  I  hoped  they 
would  have  no  participation  with  the  prin- 
cipals, whose  crimes  had  now  been  made  so 
notorious  in  their  own  countries,  being  both, 
upon  public  trial,  condemned,  and  he  of  Ty- 
rone, as  I  heard,  of  thirteen  several  murders  ; 
so  I  likewise  assured  myself  that,  in  their 
own  wisdoms,  they  would  not  hold  it  fit  his 
majesty  here  should  give  harbor  or  ear  to 
any  of  their  ministers,  and  especially  to  that 
of  Mack  Ogg,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
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but  to  have  had  a  hand  in  their  traitorous 
purposes ;  having  been  the  man  and  the 
means,  in  person,  to  withdraw  them  by  sea 
out  of  their  own  countries,  in  such  unduti- 
ful  and  suspicious  manner.  That  myself 
was,  in  a  matter  of  that  nature*  solicitous 
only  in  regard  of  my  own  earnest  desire 
that  nothing  might  escape  this  state  where- 
by their  intentions  might  be  held  different 
from  their  professions.  That  for  these  fugi- 
tives, being  now  out  of  their  retreats,  weak 
in  purse,  and  people  condemned  and  con- 
temned by  those  of  their  own  nation,  and 
such  as  could  not  but  daily  expect  the 
heavy  hand  of  God's  justice  for  their  so 
many  unnatural  and  detestable  crimes,  both 
of  late  and  heretofore  committed,  for  my  own 
particular  I  made  no  more  account  of  them  than 
of  so  many  fleas;  neither  did  the  king,  my  mas- 
ter.otherwise  esteem  them  than  as  men  repro- 
bated both  of  God  and  the  world,  for  their  fa- 
cinorous  actions  toward  others,  and  inexcusa- 
ble ingratitude  to  himself" 

The  author  gives  a  minute  and 
graphic  narrative  of  the  journey  of 
the  "  earls  "  through  Italy,  and  their 
entrance  into  the  Eternal  City,  where 
they  were  affectionately  received  by 
Pope  Paul  V.,  who  assigned  them  a 
palace  for  their  dwelling : 

"The  time  at  which  the  Irish  princes 
entered  Rome  was  one  of  more  than  usual 
festivity ;  for,  on  the  Thursday  preceding 
Trinity  Sunday,  the  pope  solemnly  canon- 
ized Sa  Francesca  Romana,  in  the  basilica 
of  St  Peter  in  the  Vatican.  Rome  was  then 
crowded  by  distinguished  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  each  vieing  with 
the  other  to  secure  fitting  places  to  witness 
the  grand  ceremonial.  But  of  them  all,  none 
were  so  honored  as  O'Neill,  O'Donel,  their 
ladies  and  followers ;  for  the  pope  gave  or- 
ders that  tribunes,  especially  reserved  for 
them,  should  be  erected  right  under  the 
dome.  This,  indeed,  was  a  signal  mark  of 
his  Holiness's  respect  for  his  guests,  greater 
than  which  he  could  not  exhibit.  Among 
the  spectators  were  many  English ;  and  we 
can  readily  conceive  how  much  they  were 
piqued  at  seeing  O'Neill*  and  the  earl  thus 
honored  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  church." 

And  now  began  the  long  series  of 

•Throughout  his  narratire,  O'Keenan  styles  O'Neill 
according  to  his  Gaelic  title,  and  calls  O'Donel  th*  tart. 
O'Keenan  was  not  sufficiently  anglicized  in  accent  or 
otherwise  to  respect  the  law  which  forbade  the  as- 
sumption of  the  old  Irish  designation  peculiar  to  the 
Prince  of  Tyrone. 
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negotiations  with  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  other  Catholic  powers,  which 
were  to  enable  the  "  earls  "  to  make 
a  descent  upon  Ireland,  reconquer 
their  heritage,  and  liberate  their  un- 
fortunate people  from  the  bondage 
and  oppression  they  were  now  en- 
during at  the  hands  of  King  James's 
"undertaking"  planters.  O'Neill  had 
written  a  formal  diplomatic  letter  to 
King  James,  recounting  the  various 
plots  and  treasons  which  had  been 
practised  against  him  by  His  Majes- 
ty's servants  in  Ireland,  demanding 
back  his  ancient  inheritance,  and  an- 
nouncing that,  in  default  of  compli- 
ance, he  would  hold  himself  at  liberty 
to  go  back  to  Ireland,  with  a  sunV 
cient  force  to  free  his  country.  This 
ultimatum  took  no  effect.  The  pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  though  they 
treated  him  with  high  respect,  and 
awarded  him  a  handsome  pension, 
were  slow  to  give  the  material  aid 
that  was  needed;  and  in  the  year 
1608,  his  comrade  Rory  (Rudraigh) 
O'DonneU,  called  Earl  of  Tyrconnell, 
died.    Says  Father  Meehan : 

"  During  his  illness  he  was  piously  tended 
by  Rosa,  daughter  of  O'Dogherty,  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  the  Princess  O'Neill,  and  Flo- 
rence Conry,  who  had  performed  the  same 
kind  offices  for  Hugh  Roe  O'Donel  in  Si- 
mancas.  On  the  27th  July,  1608,  he  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments,  and  on  the 
morning  following  surrendered  his  soul  to 
God.  « Sorrowful  it  was,'  say  the  Donegal 
annalists, '  to  contemplate  his  early  eclipse, 
for  he  was  a  generous  and  hospitable  lord, 
to  whom  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors  ■ 
seemed  nothing  for  his  feasting  and  spend- 
ing/" 

Soon  after  died  O'Neill's  son 
Hugh,  whom  the  English  called 
Baron  of  Dungannon.  O'Donnell's 
brother  Caffar  (Cathbar)  died  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  old  chieftain 
was  now  left  nearly  alone  to  carry  on 
his  almost  hopeless  negotiations. 
The  Irish  exiles  in  Spain,  when  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  two  O'Don- 
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nells  and  young  O'Neill,  wore  mourn- 
ing publicly,  to  the  utter  disgust  of 
Lord  Cornwall  is,  the  English  ambas- 
sador. He  remonstrated  with  the 
King  of  Spain  against  suffering  so  in- 
decent an  exhibition,  but  received  no 
Satisfaction  in  that  quarter ;  and  he 
wrote  thereon,  says  Father  Meehan  : 

"  '  The  agent  of  the  Irish  fugitives  in  this 
city  has  presumed  to  walk  its  streets,  fol- 
lowed by  two  pages,  and  four  others  of  his 
countrymen,  in  bjack  weeds  —  a  sign  that 
they  are  no  unwelcome  guests  here.'  This 
was  bad  enough  ;  but  the  news  he  supplied 
in  another  letter  was  still  worse,  for  he  says : 
'  The  Spanish  court  had  become  the  staple 
of  the  fugitive  ware,  since  it  allows  Tyrone 
a  pension  of  six  hundred  crowns  a  month  ; 
Tyrconnel's  brother's  widow,  one  of  two 
hundred  crowns  a  month;  and  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  one  of  the  same  sum.'" 

If  the  British  government  could 
only  have  got  hold  of  those  mourners 
in  their  "black  weeds,"  within  its 
.own  jurisdiction,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished, like  the  men  who .  lately  at- 
tended a  funeral  in  Dublin.  Nothing 
can  be  more  provoking  to  a  govern- 
ment, sometimes,  than  public  mourn- 
ing for  its  victims.  Indeed,  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  in  Warsaw  have  been 
several  times  so  exasperated  by  the 
sight  of  the  citizens  all  clothed  in 
black,  mourning  for  a  crowd  of  inno- 
cent people,  cut  down  and  ridden 
over  by  the  cavalry  in  the  streets,  as 
to  feel  compelled  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  the  police  to  drag  every  ves- 
tige of  black  apparel  from  every  man, 
and  every  woman,  and  child  in  the 
public  thoroughfares,  and  to  close 
up  every  shop  or  store  which  should 
dare  to  keep  any  black  fabric  for  sale. 
But  in  cases  where  this  kind  of  pro- 
vocation is  perpetrated  in  some  fo- 
reign country,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  its  laws,  then  your  insulted 
government  must  only  bear  the  affront 
as  it  best  can. 

The  author  next  proceeds,  with 


the  aid  of  letters  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  to  narrate  the  various  projects 
and  speculations  of  O'Neill  and  his 
friends,  with  a  view  to  the  invasion 
of  their  native  country;  with  all  which 
projects  and  speculations  the  Bri- 
tish government  was  made  fully  ac- 
quainted by  means  of  its  spies  and 
diplomatic  agents.  England  and 
Spain  were  just  then  at  peace,  and 
one  main  hope  of  the  exiles  was  that 
a  breach  might  take  place  between 
them.    Our  author  says  : 

"  Withal,  it  would  appear  that  England 
had  not  then  a  very  firm  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  of  Spain.  Indeed,  Turnbull's 
despatches  show  this  to  have  been  the 
case;  and  as  for  O'Neill,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  calculated  on 
some  such  lucky  rupture,  and  that  Philip 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  retriev- 
ing the  disaster  of  Kinsale,  by  sending  a 
flotilla  to  the  coast  of  Ulster,  where  the 
native  population  would  rally  to  the  stand- 
ard of  their  attainted  chieftain,  and  drive 
the  new  settlers  back  to  England  or  Scot- 
land— anywhere  from  off  the  face  of  his  an* 
cient  patrimony.  Yielding  to  these  appre- 
hensions, James  instructed  his  minister  at 
the  court  of  the  archdukes  to  redouble  his 
vigilance,  and  make  frequent  reports  of  the 
movements  of  the  Irish  troops  in  their  High- 
nesses' pay,  and,  above  all,  to  certify  to  him 
the  names  of  the  Irish  officers  on  whom  the 
court  of  Spain  bestowed  special  marks  of  its 
consideration.  In  fact,  from  the  middle  of 
1614  till  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
Turnbull's  correspondence  is  wholly  de- 
voted to  these  points,  so  much  so,  that 
the  English  cabinet  had  not  only  intelli- 
gence of  Tyrone's  designs,  but  ample  in- 
formation concerning  all  those  who  were 
suspected  of  countenancing  them.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  minister's  susceptibility 
on  this  subject ;  for  if  we  were  to  believe 
himself,  no  Catholic  functionary  visited  the 
court  of  Brussels  without  impressing  on 
their  Highnesses  the  expediency,  as  well 
as  duty,  of  aiding  the  banished  earl  and 
his  coreligionists  in  Ireland." 

At  last,  in  January,  1615,  O'Neill 
resolved  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
himself,  some  Catholic  noblemen  in 
Italy  and  Belgium  engaging  to  fur- 
nish him  with  funds.  He  was  to 
quit  Rome  by  a  certain  day ;  but,  like 
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all  his  other  projects,  this  was  spee- 
dily communicated  to  Trumbull,  who 
lost  no  time  in  making  it  known  to 
die  English  cabinet.  He  did  not 
leave  Rome  as  he  intended ;  but  two 
months  later : 

"  The  Belgian  agent  sent  another  dispatch 
to  the  king,  informing  him 4  that  O'Neill  hath 
sent  from  Rome  two  of  his  instruments  into 
Ireland,  called  Crone  and  Conor,  with  order 
to  stir  up  factions  and  seditions  in  that  king- 
dom, where,  in  Waterford  alone,  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty-six  Jesuits.' " 

Next  we  find  the  same  vigilant 
English  minister  apprising  his  go- 
vernment that  O'Neill  was  about  "to 
have  some  of  his  countrymen  em- 
ployed at  sea  in  ships  of  war,  as  pi- 
rates,  with  commission  to  take  all 
vessels,"  etc.  In  truth,  it  was  for 
England  a  genuine  "  Fenian"  alarm, 
this  constantly  menacing  attitude  of 
the  veteran  warrior  of  the  Blackwa- 
ter ;  a  "  Fenian"  alarm,  alas  I  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  And 
how  many  there  have  been  since  I 
There  was  also  the  same  eager  impa- 
tience for  action,  the  same  madden- 
ing thought  that  the  work  must  be 
done  at  once  or  Ireland  was  lost  for 
ever.  A  certain  physician,  who  at- 
tended O'Neill  in  this  year,  1615, 
writes  to  a  friend  in  London,  giving 
him,  as  a  sample  of  his  patient's  con- 
versation and  manner,  the  following 
anecdote : 

"Though  a  man  would  think  that  he  is 
an  old  man  by  sight — no,  he  is  lusty  and 
strong,  and  well  able  to  travel;  for  a  month 
ago,  at  evening,  when  his  frere*  and  his 
gentlemen  were  all  with  him,  they  were 
talking  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  he 
drew  out  his  sword.  1  His  majesty,'  said 
he,  *  thinks  that  I  am  not  strong.  I  would 
he  that  hates  me  most  in  England  were 
with  me  to  see  whether  I  am  strong  or  no.' 
Those  that  were  by  said,  '  We  would  we 
were  with  forty  thousand  pounds  of  money 
in  Ireland,  to  see  what  we  should  do.' 
Whereon  Tyrone  remarked,  'If  I  be  not 
in  Ireland  within  these  two  years,  /  will 
never  desire  more  to  look  for  it:  " 

•  F.  Chamberlaine,  O.S.F. 


So  thought  Sarsfiejd  when  he  fled 
with  the  "Wild-geese"  almost  a  cen- 
tury later— if  they  could  not  return 
with  a  reenforcement  of  French  with- 
in one  year,  within  two  years,  there 
was  an  end  of  Ireland.  So  thought 
Wolfe  Tone,  after  still  another  cen- 
tury, as  he  was  gnawing  his  own 
heart  in  Paris  at  the  fatal  delay,  and 
crying,  "  Hell !  hell !  If  that  expe- 
dition did  not  sail  at  that  moment, 
Ireland  was  subdued  and  lost  for 
ever  and  ever."  It  is  natural  that 
the  eager  spirits  of  each  generation 
of  Irishmen  should  be  in  haste  to  see 
the  great  work  done  in  their  own 
day.  But  divine  Providence  is  in  no 
haste,  and  will  not  be  hurried.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  there  is  a  destiny 
and  a  work  in  store  for  this  Irish  race, 
so  wonderfully  preserved  through 
sore  trials,  and  in  spite  of  repeated 
persistent  efforts  to  extirpate  it  utter- 
ly. It  has  a  strong  hold  upon  life, 
and  a  potent  individual  character. 
It  will  neither  perish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  nor  forget  a  single  tradi- 
tion or  aspiration,  nor  part  with  its 
ancient  religious  faith.  It  not  only 
does  not  attorn  to  the  dominant  Eng- 
lish sentiment  and  character,  but 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  become 
more  antagonistic,  and  to  cherish  that 
antagonism. 

And  it  is  very  notable  that  this 
desperate  mutual  repulsion  between 
England  and  Ireland  does  not  date 
from  the  "Reformation,"  nor  does 
it  altogether  depend  upon  religi- 
ous differences.  It  is  true  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  religion  by 
England  and  its  rejection  by  the 
Irish  furnished  the  former  with  a 
new  pretext  and  a  convenient  ma- 
chinery for  oppression  and  plunder. 
But  two  centuries  before  this,  Hugh 
O'Neill's  time — and  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  as  Catholic  as  the  Irish — 
we  find  his  ancestor,  Donal  O'Neill, 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Pope  John 
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XXII.,  describing  the  relations  of  the 
two  races  in  language  which  is  still 
appropriate  at  this  day:  "All  hope  of 
peace  between  us  is  completely  des- 
troyed ;  for  such  is  their  pride,  such  is 
their  excessive  lust  of  dominion,  such 
our  ardent  desire  to  shake  off  this  in- 
supportable yoke,  and  recover  the  in- 
heritance which  they  have  so  unjustly 
usurped,  that  as  there  never  was,  so 
there  never  will  be,  any  sincere  coa- 
lition between  them  and  us ;  nor  is 
it  possible  there  should  in  this  life ; 
for  we  entertain  a  certain  natural  en- 
mity against  each  other,  flowing  from 
mutual  malignity,  descending  by  in- 
heritance from  father  to  son,  and 
spreading  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." 

The  aged  Prince  of  Ulster  never 
saw  his  native  land  again.  In  the 
following  year,  1616,  he  became 
blind  and,  some  weeks  after,  having 
received  the  last  rites  of  the  church, 
he  died  at  the  Salviati  palace  at 
Rome. 

His  history  from  first  to  last  is 
a  striking  and  remarkable  one.  In 
the  "religious"  wars  of  the  period, 
he  was  a  conspicuous  figure;  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  called 
him  the  third  soldier  of  his  age — he, 
Henry,  being  the  first.  But  Eng- 
lish historians  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent century  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  say  nothing  of  him  and  of  his 
great  battles.  They  seem  to  desire 
that  the  name  of  the  Yellow  Ford 
should  be  blotted  out  of  history. 
But  once  upon  a  time  O'Neill  oc- 
cupied some  attention  in  England. 
Spenser  and  Bacon  wrote  anxious 
treatises  to  suggest  the  best  method 
of  crushing  him.  Shakespeare  de- 
lighted his  audience  at  the  "  Globe" 
theatre  by  triumphant  anticipations 
of  the  return  of  Lord  Essex  after 
destroying  the  abhorred  O'Neill — 

**  Wore  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As,  in  good  time,  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 


Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To  welcome  him  ?" 

Camden,  in  his  Queen  Elizabeth,  has 
given  to  the  Irish  war  at  least  its 
due  rank  in  the  events  of  the  time  ; 
and  Fynes  Moryson  tells  us  that 
"the  general  voyce  was  of  Tyrone 
amongst  the  English  after  the  defeat 
of  Blackwater,  as  of  Hannibal  among 
the  Romans  after  the  defeat  of  Can- 
nae." Mr.  Hume,  though  he  tells 
us  nothing  of  O'Neill's  splendid  vic- 
tories over  the  English,  yet  inciden- 
tally mentions  that  "in  the  year  1599 
the  queen  spent  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  six  months  in  the 
service  of  Ireland;  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  affirmed  that  in  ten  years  Ire- 
land cost  her  three  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,"  which  would 
be  about  sixty  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  money  of  the  present  day. 
So  well,  however,  has  the  memory  of 
all  this  been  suppressed,  that  even  an 
educated  Englishman  at  this  time,  if 
you  mentioned  to  him  the  great  battle 
of  the  Yellow  Ford  would  not  at  all  un- 
derstand to  what  event  you  were  al- 
luding ;  so  that  one  is  not  at  all  asto- 
nished to  find  that  Mr.  Motley,  in  his 
voluminous  book  expressly  devoted  to 
the  religious  wars  of  Europe  in  those 
days,  and  especially  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, not  only  ignores  that  trans- 
action altogether,  but  does  not  so 
much  as  know  O'Neill's  name. 
When  he  does  once  undertake  to 
name  him,  he  calls  him  not  Hugh 
O'Neill,  but  "Shanes  MacNeil." 
{History  of  United  Netherlands,  vol. 
iv.  p.  94.7 

The  Irish,  however,  still  cherish  his 
name  and  keep  his  memory  green. 
The  peasantry  yet  tell  that  strange 
legend  of  a  troop  of  the  great  chiefs 
lancers  all  lying  in  tranced  sleep  in 
a  cave  under  the  royal  hill  of  Ai- 
leagh,  each  holding  his  horse's  bridle 
in  his  hand,  and  waiting  for  the  spell 
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to  be  removed  that  will  set  them  free 
to  strike  a  blow  for  their  country ; 
and  when  a  man  once  penetrated 
into  the  cave,  and  saw  the  sleepers 
in  their  ancient  mail,  one  of  them 
lifted  his  head  and  asked,  Is  the  time 
come  7  To  the  educated  and  reflec- 
tive Irish,  also,  that  cardinal  epoch 
of  Irish  history,  in  which  O'Neill  was 


the  chief  figure,  has  of  late  become 
a  subject  of  more  zealous  study  than 
it  ever  was  before ;  and  these  will 
heartily  thank  the  accomplished  au- 
thor of  the  present  work  for  the  clear 
light  he  has  thrown  upon  one  strange 
and  painful  episode  in  his  country's 
annals. 


THE 

Is  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations, 
important  events  have  been  comme- 
morated and  transmitted  to  future 
generations  by  significant  symbols. 
These  mute  symbols  have  served  to 
represent  the  great  leading  ideas  and 
characteristics  of  nations,  communi- 
ties, societies,  and  schools  of  religion, 
philosophy,  morals,  and  politics.  En- 
tire histories  have  been  treasured  up 
for  ages  in  these  simple  and  inani- 
mate emblems.  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances they  have  served  to  call  to 
mind  the  stirring  events  of  a  genera- 
tion, the  glories  of  a  great  nation, 
epochs  in  human  progress,  or  the  rise 
and  fall  of  false  religions,  false  phi- 
losophies, and  false  systems  of  all 
descriptions.  Each  symbol  com- 
prises a  language  and  a  history  of  its 
own,  which  can  be  comprehended  at 
a  glance  by  the  most  ignorant  of 
those  whom  it  addresses.  As  the 
ideas  which  they  represent  pertain, 
for  the  most  part,  to  affairs  of  the 
highest  magnitude,  they  have  always 
been  regarded  with  respect  and  vene- 
ration. 

When  the  legions  of  the  Caesars 
were  achieving  the  conquest  of  a 
world,  their  emblem  of  nationality 
and  glory,  and  their  inspiration  in 


battle,  was  the  Roman  flag  embla- 
zoned with  the  Roman  eagles.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fiercest  contests,  a 
simple  glance  at  the  national  symbol 
would  fire  the  heart  of  the  soldier 
with  patrotic  ardor,  and  often  turn 
the  tide  of  battle  in  his  favor.  As 
he  looked  upon  his  flag,  the  Roman 
soldier  beheld  the  greatness  and  glo- 
ry of  his  country,  with  himself  as  a 
constituent  element  of  all  this  great- 
ness, and  his  heart  and  hand  were 
nerved  with  Herculean  strength  to 
meet  the  foe.  In  the  eagles  which 
floated  amid  the  din  of  battle,  he 
read  the  history  of  the  empire,  with 
her  conquests,  her  riches,  her  power, 
her  grandeur,  and  her  Caesar ;  and 
he  cheerfully  gave  his  life  for  the 
ideas  thus  evoked. 

The  Saracen,  as  he  marched  out 
to  battle,  beheld  the  crescent  of  his 
prophet,  and  was  willing  to  die  for 
his  cause.  As  the  crescent  waves 
before  him,  his  imagination  pictures 
the  prophet  beckoning  him  on  to  bat- 
tle, to  conquest,  to  proselytism,  and 
to  the  sensual  joys  of  paradise,  and 
his  courage  rises,  his  blood  boils,  and 
his  cimeter  leaps  from  its  scabbard. 
No  danger,  no  fatigue,  no  privation 
daunts  or  deters  him  so  long  as  he 
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beholds  the  emblem  of  his  religion 
and  his  race.  He  loves  and  vene- 
rates the  silent  symbol  for  the  asso- 
ciations it  calls  to  mind. 

Napoleon  I.,  with  his  battalions, 
traversed  the  continent  of  Europe, 
dictating  terms  to  kings  and  empe- 
rors ;  and  finally  marshalled  his  vic- 
torious forces  around  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  During  this  triumphal  march, 
his  most  potent  auxiliaries  were  the 
eagles  of  France  draped  in  their  tri- 
colored  plumage.  At  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  when  the  French  hosts  shrank 
back  appalled  from  the  carnage  caus- 
ed by  the  terrific  fire  of  the  Aus- 
trian, Napoleon  raised  aloft  the  em- 
blem of  France  before  the  eyes  of 
his  panic-stricken  veterans.  In  an 
instant  every  heart  was  nerved,  and 
amidst  storms  of  balls  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded  and  dying,  the  bridge 
was  carried  and  the  day  was  won. 
The  eagles  of  the  first  Caesars  seem- 
ed to  have  alighted .  upon  the  tri- 
colored  flags  of  the  modern  Caesar. 
Whether  in  the  midst  of  the  deadly 
snows  of  Russia,  or  of  the  burning 
sands  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  towering 
summits  of  the  Alps,  the  great  talis- 
man which  led  the  way  and  gave  in- 
spiration to  the  soldier,  was  the  na- 
tional symbol.  It  spoke  to  them  of 
home,  of  kindred,  friends,  and  of  the 
glory  of  France ;  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  risk  all  for  the  ideas  thus  in- 
spired. 

How  often  has  the  tide  of  battle 
been  turned  in  favor  of  England, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  by  raising  the 
symbol  of  England,  and  the  war-cry 
of  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight !  How  often,  in 
the  midst  of  battle  and  slaughter,  has 
the  drooping  spirit  of  the  Celt  been 
roused  to  fierce  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination by  a  sight  of  his  loved 
national  emblem,  the  shamrock  1 

What  true  American  can  regard 


his  own  national  symbol  without  emo- 
tion, love,  and  veneration  1  Whe- 
ther he  beholds  it  unfurled  upon  the 
battle-field,  upon  the  ocean,  or  in  a 
foreign  land,  he  reads  in  every  star 
and  every  stripe  a  history  of  his  na- 
tive land — of  her  struggles,  her  glo- 
ries, and  her  future  destiny.  Under 
its  shadow  the  soldier  is  a  braver 
man,  the  statesman  a  better  patriot, 
the  citizen  a  truer  loyalist,  and  the 
American  traveller  in  foreign  lands 
more  proud  of  his  nationality. 

We  might  cite  instances  ad  infini- 
tum; but  we  have  adduced  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  illustration.  What 
is  the  signification  and  the  utility  of 
these  symbols  ?  At  the  birth  of  na- 
tions, it  has  always  been  the  custom 
to  devise  some  common  symbol 
around  which  the  people  could  rally 
as  a  type  of  nationality.  On  all  im- 
portant occasions,  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  this  common  emblem  is  always 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  to  remind 
them  of  the  past,  to  inspire  them  in 
the  present,  and  to  render  them  hope- 
ful in  the  future.  It  is  associated 
with  all  their  public  events,  their 
victories,  their  defeats,  their  joys, 
their  sorrows,  their  glories,  their  pro- 
gress, their  power  and  greatness.  Is 
it,  then,  strange  that  it  should  be  re- 
garded with  love,  respect,  and  venera- 
tion ?  Is  it  strange  that  a  sight  of  their 
mute  talisman  in  the  midst  of  battle 
should  stir  the  soul  of  the  soldier  to 
its  very  depths,  or  that  the  heart  of 
the  patriot  should  swell  with  emotion 
and  stern  resolve  when  the  honor  or 
welfare  of  his  country  is  in  danger, 
or  that  the  citizen  should  have  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  destiny  of  man,  or  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  always  associate  it  with 
his  love  of  country,  his  pride  of  the 
past,  his  aspirations  of  the  present, 
his  hopes  of  the  future,  in  a  word, 
with  his  nationality  ?   The  man  who 
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has  no  love  of  father-land  in  his  soul, 
who  does  not  love  and  respect  the 
emblem  of  his  country's  glory,  is  fit 
only  for  stratagems,  conspiracies,  and 
bloody  tumults  and  disorders.  Such 
a  man  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  his  race ;  and  will  be  frown- 
ed upon  by  the  wise,  the  good,  and 
the  humane. 

The  emblems  we  have  thus  far 
alluded  to  refer  to  the  worldly 
affairs  of  men,  to  matters  of  state, 
of  government,  and  national  prospe- 
rity. We  now  propose  to  refer  brief- 
ly to  the  highest  of  all  symbols — the 
symbol  of  symbols — the  emblem  of 
emblems — to  one  which  relates  to 
the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
the  entire  human  race,  the  holy  cross. 
What  is  its  signification  and  utility  ? 
What  associations  does  it  call  to 
mind  ?  It  tells  us  of  the  Incarnate 
God  sent  to  earth  to  give  mankind 
a  new  law,  to  set  them  an  example 
of  a  perfect  life,  to  teach  them  those 
higher  virtues  and  graces  which  fit 
them  for  happiness  here  and  here- 
after, and  then  to  suffer  and  to  die 
an  ignominious  death  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  man.  It  calls  up  all  the 
dread  circumstances  connected  with 
the  last  days  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
when  on  earth.  It  brings  to  mind 
his  betrayal  by  Judas,  his  arraign- 
ment before  Pontius  Pilate,  his  con- 
demnation, his  march  to  the  place 
of  execution  with  the  cross  upon  his 
blessed  shoulders,  amidst  the  insults, 
the  scoffs,  the  scourgings,  the  crown- 
ing with  thorns,  and  other  indignities 
of  a  Jewish  and  pagan  rabble.  It 
presents  before  us  his  ascent  to  the 
scaffold,  his  bloody  transfixion  be- 
tween two  thieves,  his  dreadful  agony, 
his  bloody  sweat,  his  .wounds,  his 
slow  and  agonizing  death.  For 
whom,  and  for  what,  has  the  omnipo- 
tent Redeemer  suffered  these  ignomi- 
nies, these  agonies,  this  cruel  death  ? 


For  all  mankind,  as  an  atonement  of 
their  sins.  With  his  almighty  power 
he  could  have  summoned  around 
him  legions  of  destroying  angels,  who 
could  have  crushed  to  powder  his 
persecutors ;  or  with  his  mighty 
breath  he  could  have  consigned  them 
to  instant  annihilation.  But  his  love 
and  tenderness  for  man  was  infinite  ; 
and  he  mercifully  refrained  from  em- 
ploying the  power  which  he  possess- 
ed to  their  injury.  How  vast  this 
condescension,  this  love,  this  devo- 
tion to  mortals  under  such  provoca- 
tions ! 

Since  the  date  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  cross,  with  the  image  of  our 
blessed  Lord  attached  thereto,  has 
been  universally  recognized  as  the 
chief  symbol  of  Christianity.  In  the 
days  of  the  apostles  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  it  was  their  ever- 
present  memento,  friend,  solace, 
badge,  and  emblem  of  faith.  Recent 
discoveries  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
have  brought  to  light  the  rude  altars 
of  the  first  Christians,  always  stamp- 
ed with  and  designated  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  When  these  early 
Christians  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts,  and  driven  by  the  sangui- 
nary pagans  into  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses of  the  earth  to  escape  martyr- 
dom, the  holy  cross  ever  accompa- 
nied them,  ever  symbolized  their 
faith,  ever  served  as  a  beacon  of 
light,  and  a  rallying-point  for  the  per- 
secuted followers  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. 

Whenever  the  missionaries  of  the 
church  have  abandoned  country  and 
friends,  taken  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  penetrated  into  the  re- 
motest wilds  of  the  savage,  in  order 
to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," the  holy  cross,  with  its  divine 
associations,  has  always  led  the  way, 
beckoning  them  on  in  their  great  life- 
work  of  love,  mercy,  and  Christiani- 
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ty.  Often  have  these  devoted  men 
met  the  martyr's  fate  ;  but  they  haite 
died  in  holy  triumph,  with  smiles  and 
prayers  on  their  lips,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sacred  cross,  and  their 
souls  on  heaven.  If  a  nation's  flag 
has  been  able  to  stir  the  soul  of  the 
soldier  to  deeds  of  noble  daring  amid 
the  excitement  of  battle,  the  cross  of 
Christ  has  been  able,  not  less  often, 
to  fire  the  soul  of  the  lone  missiona- 
ry with  holy  love  and  zeal  in  the 
midst  of  the  savage  wilderness.  If, 
with  flag  in  hand,  the  soldier  has 
rushed  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
laid  down  his  life  to  win  a  battle,  no 
less  frequently  has  the  missionary, 
holding  aloft  the  sacred  cross,  rushed 
to  the  desert  places  of  the  earth, 
where  barbarism,  pestilence,  famine, 
cruelties,  sufferings,  and  danger  of 
martyrdom  encompass  him  on  every 
side.  The  soldier  fights  his  battles 
under  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
cheered  on  by  applauding  comrades, 
by  martial  music,  and  by  hopes  of 
speedy  preferment ;  but  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  fights  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  wild  foes,  far  from  home 
and  friends,  with  no  hope  of  tempo- 
ral reward,  and  where,  if  he  is  killed 
or  dies  a  natural  death,  he  may  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  remain 
uncoffined,  unburied,  and  unrecog- 
nized. 

Statesmen,  philosophers,  warriors, 
and  citizens  of  all  ranks  love  and 
respect  their  national  symbols  be- 
cause they  call  to  mind  the  events 
and  circumstances  connected  with 
their  nationalities..  These  senti- 
ments are  commended  by  the  whole 
world.  The  true  Christian  also  loves 
and  respects  the  symbol  which  calls 
up  befdre  him  the  facts  and  incidents 
connected  with  the  passion  and  cru- 
cifixion of  the  Saviour.  Let  no  one 
delude  himself  with  the  absurd  idea 
that  it  is  the  material  of  the  flag,  or 


of  the  cross,  which  calls  forth  these 
powerful  emotions,  and  these  high 
resolutions.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  idolatry  can  spring  from  the  con- 
templation and  reverence  of  objects 
which  place  before  the  mind's  eye  in 
the  form  of  symbols  the  important 
events  of  a  nation,  or  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  a  God.  Let  no  one 
question  the  motives  or  the  pro- 
priety of  his  fellow  man  who  bows 
down  in  tears,  in  love,  in  gratitude 
and  devotion  before  the  recog- 
nized emblems  and  mementos  of 
great  nations,  and  of  godlike  achieve- 
ments. 

The  cross  of  Christ!  How  vast 
and  solemn  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  it !  How  significant  its  mute 
appeals  to  the  hearts  of  mortals ! 
How  eloquent  its  reference  to  a  Re- 
deemer's love  for  sinful  man  !  How 
glorious  its  history,  and  how  prolific 
of  heavenly  aspirations ! 

The  cross  of  Christ !  How  beau- 
tiful, how  sublime,  how  soul-inspiring 
the  ideas  which  encompass  thee  as 
with  a  halo  of  light  and  glory  !  In 
ages  past  and  gone,  in  all  the  lands 
of  earth,  as  it  has  silently  ministered 
to  the  souls  and  thoughts  of  men, 
and  carried  them  back  to  Calvary, 
what  an  infinity  of  blessings  it  has 
conferred  !  As  we  gaze  at  the  Lamb 
of  God,  nailed  to  the  cross,  how  sad 
and  tender  the  memories  which  pass 
before  the  mind !  Every  wound  of 
the  precious  body,  every  expression 
of  the  godlike  features,  calls  up  some 
act  of  divine  love  and  mercy !  Si- 
lently, sadly,  solemnly,  the  holy  cross 
has  borne  its  sacred  burden  to  all 
nations,  through  long  ages  of  culture 
and  light,  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
of  civilization  and  barbarism — a  pio- 
neer and  potent  agent  in  all  good 
works — a  talisman  and  solace  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  as  well  as  for  the 
rich  and  powerful,  a  beacon  of  hea- 
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venly  light,  and  a  rallying-point  for 
all  Christendom ! 

In  the  dark  ages,  when  Christia- 
nity and  barbarism  struggled  for  the 
mastery  of  Europe,  the  latter  achiev- 
ed a  physical  triumph ;  but  spiritual- 
ly the  cross  of  Christ  prevailed,  and 
the  barbarian  conquerors  became 
Christian  converts.  When  nations, 
communities,  or  individuals  have 
been  bowed  down  with  calamities 
and  sorrows,  rays  of  hope  and  com- 
fort have  always  shone  from  the  holy 
cross.  However  poor,  unfortunate, 
wicked,  degraded,  and  despised  an 
individual  maybe,  the  cross  of  Christ 
still  beams  upon  him  with  compas- 
sion and  mercy. 

Languages  may  be  oral  or  printed, 
or  pictorial  or  symbolical.  By  the 
two  first,  ideas  are  conveyed  seriatim 
and  slowly ;  by  the  last  en  masse,  and 
instantaneously.  Through  the  first 
the  mind  gradually  grasps  historical 
events;  through  the  last  they  are 
presented  like  a  living  tableaux,  com- 


plete in  all  their  details.  In  the  lat- 
ter category  stands  the  holy  cross. 
It  speaks  a  language  to  the  Christian 
which  appeals  instantly  to  every  fa- 
culty of  his  mind  and  soul.  It 
strikes  those  chords  of  memory  which 
take  him  back  to  Calvary,  to  the  jeer- 
ing rabble  of  Pilate,  to  the  mocking 
minions  of  Caiphas,  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  scourged,  tortured,  and  crucified 
Redeemer. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  blessed 
emblem  unmoved  ?  Who  can  regard 
this  mute  memento  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  behalf  of  fallen  man  without 
sentiments  of  love,  respect,  and  vene-  # 
ration  ?  May  God  in  his  mercy  grant 
that  every  one  may  properly  appre- 
ciate this  great  emblem  of  Christiani- 
nity — the  symbol  of  symbols.  The 
likeness  of  a  crucified  Redeemer 
sanctifies  and  hallows  it.  Not  only 
at  the  name,  but  at  the  semblance 
of  Jesus,  let  every  knee  bend  in  ado- 
ration. 
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XIX. 

In  the  midst  of  such  thoughts, 
day  broke.  Nothing  was  stirring  yet, 
and  Ze'be'de'  said : 

"What  a  chance  for  us,  if  the 
enemy  should  fear  to  attack  us  1" 

The  officers  spoke  of  an  armistice  ; 
but  suddenly  about  nine  o'clock, 
our  couriers  came  galloping  in,  crying 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  his  whole 
line  down  upon  us,  and  directly  after 
we  heard  cannon  on  our  right,  along 
the  Elster.  We  were  already  under 
arms,  and  set  out  across  the  fields 
toward  the  Partha  to  return  to  Schoen- 
feld.    The  battle  had  begun. 

On  the  hills  overlooking  the  river, 
two  or  three  divisions,  with  batteries 
in  the  intervals,  and  cannon  at  the 
flanks,  awaited  the  enemy's  approach ; 
beyond,  over  the  points  of  their  bayo- 
nets, we  could  see  the  Prussians,  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Russians,  advanc- 
ing on  all  sides  in  deep,  never-end- 
ing masses.  Shortly  after,  we  took 
our  place  in  line,  between  two  hills, 
and  then  we  saw  five  or  six  thou- 
sand Prussians  crossing  the  river, 
and  all  together  shouting,  "Vatsrland! 
Vaterland/"  This  caused  a  tremen- 
dous tumult,  like  that  of  clouds  of 
rooks  flying  north. 

At  the  same  instant  the  musketry 
opened  from  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  valley  through  which  the  Partha 
flows  was  filled  with  smoke;  the 
Prussians  were  already  upon  us — we 
could  see  their  furious  eyes  and  wild 
looks ;  they  seemed  like  savage 
beasts  rushing  down  on  us.  Then 


but  one  shout  of  "  Vive  PEmpereurf1 
smote  the  sky  and  we  dashed  for- 
ward. The  shock  was  terrible ; 
thousands  of  bayonets  crossed ;  we 
drove  them  back,  were  ourselves 
driven  back ;  muskets  were  clubbed  ; 
the  opposing  ranks  were  confounded 
and  mingled  in  one  mass  ;  the  fallen 
were  trampled  upon,  while  the  thun- 
der of  artillery,  the  whistling  of  bul- 
Jets,  and  the  thick  white  smoke  en- 
closing all,  made  the  valley  seem 
the  pit  of  hell,  peopled  by  contend- 
ing demons. 

Despair  urged  us,  and  the  wish  to 
revenge  our  deaths  before  yielding 
up  our  lives.  The  pride  of  boasting 
that  they  once  defeated  Napoleon 
incited  the  Prussians ;  for  they  are 
the  proudest  of  men,  and  their  victo- 
ries at  Gross-Beeren  and  Katzbach 
had  made  them  fools.  But  the  river 
swept  away  them  and  their  pride ! 
Three  times  they  crossed  and  rushed 
at  us.  We  were  indeed  forced  back 
by  the  shock  of  their  numbers,  and 
how  they  shouted  then  !  They  seem- 
ed to  wish  to  devour  us.  Their  offi- 
cers, waving  their  swords  in  the  air, 
cried,  "  Vorwartz  /  Vorwartz  /"  and 
all  advanced  like  a  wall  with  the  great- 
est courage — that  we  cannot  deny. 
Our  cannon  opened  huge  gaps  in  their 
lines,  still  they  pressed  on ;  but  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  we  charged  again, 
and  drove  them  to  the  river.  We 
would  have  massacred  them  to  a 
man,  were  it  not  for  one  of  their 
batteries  before  Mockern,  which  enfi- 
laded us  and  forced  us  to  give  up 
the  pursuit. 
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This  lasted  until  two  o'clock  ;  half 
our  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  ; 
the  Colonel,  Lorain,  was  among  the 
first,  and  the  Commandant,  Ge'meau, 
the  latter ;  all  along  the  river  side 
were  heaps  of  dead,  or  wounded  men 
crawling  away  from  the  struggle. 
Some,  furious,  would  rise  to  their 
knees  to  fire  a  last  shot  or  deliver  a 
final  bayonet-thrust  The  river  was 
almost  choked  with  dead,  but  no  one 
thought  of  the  bodies  as  they  swept 
by  in  the  current  The  lines  con- 
tending in  the  fight  reached  from 
Schoenfeld  to  Grossdorf. 

At  length  the  Swedes  and  Prus- 
sians ceased  their  attacks,  and  start- 
ed farther  up  the  river  to  turn  our  po- 
sition, and  masses  of  Russians  came 
to  occupy  the  places  they  had  left 

The  Russians  formed  in  two  col- 
ums,  and  descended  to  the  valley, 
with  shouldered  arms,  in  admirable 
order.  Twice  they  assailed  us  with 
the  greatest  bravery,  but  without  ut- 
tering wild  beasts'  cries,  like  the 
Prussians.  Their  calvary  attempted 
to  carry  the  old  bridge  above  Schoen- 
feld, and  the  cannonade  increased. 
On  all  sides,  as  far  as  sight  could 
reach,  we  saw  only  the  enemy  mass- 
ing their  forces,  and  when  we  had 
repulsed  one  of  their  columns,  an- 
other of  fresh  men  took  its  place. 
The  fight  had  ever  to  be  fought  over 
again. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
we  learned  that  the  Swedes  and  the 
Prussian  cavalry  had  crossed  the 
river  above  Grossdorf,  and  were 
about  to  take  us  in  the  rear,  a  mode 
which  pleased  them  much  -better 
than  fighting  face  to  face.  Marshal 
Ney  immediately  changed  front, 
throwing  his  right  wing  to  the  rear. 
Our  division  still  remained  supported 
on  Schoenfeld,  but  all  the  others  re- 
tired from  the  Partha,  to  stretch 
along  the  plain,  and  the  entire  army 
formed  but  one  line  around  Leipsic. 


The  Russians,  behind  the  road  to 
Mockern,  prepared  for  a  third  attack 
toward  three  o'clock  ;  our  officers 
were  making  new  dispositions  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  when  a  sort  of  shudder 
ran  from  one  end  of  our  lines  to  the 
other,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  knew 
that  the  sixteen  thousand  Saxons 
and  the  Wurtemberg  calvary,  in  our 
very  centre,  had  passed  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  on  their  way  they 
had  the  infamy  to  turn  the  forty  guns 
they  carried  with  them,  on  their  old 
brothers-in-arms  of  Durutte's  division. 

This  treason,  instead  of  discourag- 
ing us,  so  added  to  our  fury,  that  if 
we  had  been  allowed,  we  would  have 
crossed  the  river  to  massacre  them. 
They  say  that  they  were  defending 
their  country.  It  is  false !  They 
had  only  to  have  left  us  on  the  Du- 
ben  road  ;  why  did  they  not  go  then ! 
They  might  have  done  like  the  Bava- 
rians and  quitted  us  before  the  bat- 
tle ;  they  might  have  remained  neu- 
tral— might  have  refused  to  serve  ; 
but  they  deserted  us  only  because 
fortune  was  against  us.  If  they  knew 
we  were  going  to  win,  they  would 
have  continued  our  very  good  friends, 
so  that  they  might  have  their  share 
of  the  spoil  or  glory — as  after  Jena 
and  Friedland.  This  is  what  every 
one  thought,  and  it  is  why  those 
Saxons  are,  and  will  ever  remain, 
traitors  ;  not  only  did  they  abandon 
their  friends  in  distress,  but  they 
murdered  them,  to  make  a  welcome 
with  the  enemy.  God  is  just,  and  so 
great  was  their  new  allies'  scorn  of 
them,  that  they  divided  half  Saxony 
between  themselves  after  the  battle. 
The  French  might  well  laugh  at 
Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  gra- 
titude. 

From  the  time  of  this  desertion 
until  evening,  it  was  a  war  of  ven- 
geance that  we  carried  on  ;  the  allies 
might  crush  us  by  numbers,  but  they 
should  pay  dearly  for  their  victory  1 
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At  nightfall,  while  two  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery  were  thundering 
together,  we  were  attacked  for  the 
seventh  time  in  Schoenfeld.  The 
Russians  on  one  side  and  the  Prus- 
sians on  the  other  poured  in  upon 
us.  We  defended  every  house.  In 
every  lane  the  walls  crumbled  be- 
neath the  bullets,  and  roofs  fell  in  on 
every  side.  There  were  now  no 
shouts  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle ;  all  were  cool  and  pale  with  rage. 
The  officers  had  collected  scattered 
muskets  and  cartridge-boxes,  and 
now  loaded  and  fired  like  the  men. 
We  defended  the  gardens,  too,  and 
the  cemetery,  where  we  had  bivouack- 
ed, until  there  were  more  dead  above 
than  beneath  the  soil.  Every  inch 
of  earth  cost  a  life. 

It  was  night  when  Marshal  Ney 
brought  up  a  reenforcement — whence 
I  knew  not.  It  was  what  remained 
of  Ricard's  division  and  Sonham's 
second.  The  debris  of  our  regi- 
ments united,  and  hurled  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  other  side  of  the  old 
bridge,  which  no  longer  had  a  rail, 
that  having  been  swept  away  by  the 
shot.  Six  twelve-pounders  were  posted 
on  the  bridge,  and  maintained  a  fire  for 
one  hour  longer.  The  remainder  of  the 
battalion,  and  of  some  others  in  our 
rear,  supported  the  guns ;  and  I  re- 
member how  their  flashes  lit  up  the 
forms  of  men  and  horses,  heaped  be- 
neath the  dark  arches.  The  sight 
lasted  only  a  moment,  but  it  was  a 
horrible  moment  indeed. 

At  half-past  seven,  masses  of  cav- 
alry advanced  on  our  left,  and  we 
saw  them  whirling  about  two  large 
squares,  which  slowly  retired.  Then 
we  received  orders  to  retreat.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
men  remained  at  Schoenfeld  with  the 
six  pieces  of  artillery.  We  reached 
Kohlgarten  without  being  pursued, 
and  were  to  bivouac  around  Rend- 
nitz.    Ze'be'de'  was  yet  living,  and 


unwounded  ;  and,  as  we  marched 
on,  listening  to  the  cannonade,  which 
continued,  despite  the  darkness,  along 
the  Elster,  he  said  suddenly  : 

"  How  is  it  that  we  are  here,  Jo- 
seph, when  so  many  others  that  stood 
by  our  side  are  dead  ?  It  seems  as 
if  we  bore  charmed  lives,  and  could 
not  die." 

I  made  no  reply. 

"  Think  you  there  was  ever  before 
such  a  battle  ?"  he  asked.  "  No,  it 
cannot  be.    It  is  impossible." 

It  was  indeed  a  battle  of  giants. 
From  six  in  the  morning  until  seven 
in  the  evening  we  had  held  our  own 
against  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  without,  at  night,  having 
lost  an  inch  ;  and,  nevertheless,  we 
were  but  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand. God  keep  me  from  speaking 
ill  of  the  Germans.  They  were  fight- 
ing for  the  independence  of  their 
country.  But  they  might  do  better 
than  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  every  year.  There 
is  not  much  to  boast  of  in  fighting 
an  enemy  three  to  one. 

Approaching  Rendnitz,  we  marched 
over  heaps  of  dead.  At  every  step  we 
encountered  dismounted  cannon,  bro- 
ken caissons,  and  trees  cut  down  by 
shot.  There  a  division  of  the  Young 
Guard  and  the  grenadters-ct-cheval9 
led  by  Napoleon  himself,  had  re- 
pulsed the  Swedes  who  were  ad- 
vancing into  the  breach  made  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Saxons.  Two 
or  three  burning  houses  lit  up  the 
scene.  The  grenadiers-h-eheval  were 
yet  at  Rendnitz,  but  crowds  of  dis- 
banded troops  were  passing  up  and 
down  the  street.  No  rations  had 
been  distributed,  and  all  were  seek- 
ing something  to  eat  and  drink. 

As  we  defiled  by  a  large  house,  we 
saw  behind  the  wall  of  a  court  two 
cantinieres,  who  were  giving  the  sol- 
diers drink  from  their  wagons.  There 
were  there  chasseurs,  cuirassiers,  lan- 
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cers,  hussars,  infantry  of  the  line,  and 
of  the  guard,  all  mingled  together, 
with  torn  uniforms,  broken  shakos, 
and  plumeless  helmets,  and  all  seem- 
ingly famished. 

Two  or  three  dragoons  stood  on 
the  wall,  near  a  pot  of  burning  pitch, 
their  arms  crossed  on  their  long  white 
cloaks,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
blood. 

Z6b6d6,  without  speaking,  pushed 
me  with  his  elbow,  and  we  entered 
the  court,  while  the  others  pursued 
their  way.  It  took  us  full  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  reach  one  of  the  wag- 
ons. I  held  up  a  crown  of  six  livres, 
•  and  the  cantimtre^  kneeling  behind 
her  cask,  handed  me  a  great  glass  of 
brandy  and  a  piece  of  white  bread, 
at  the  same  time  taking  my  money. 
I  drank,  and  passed  the  glass  to  Z6- 
be'de',  who  emptied  it.  We  had  as 
much  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the 
crowd  as  in  entering.  Hard,  fam- 
ished faces  and  cavernous  eyes  were 
on  all  sides  of  us.  No  one  moved 
willingly.  Each  thought  only  of  him- 
self, and  cared  not  for  his  neighbor. 
They  had  escaped  a  thousand  deaths 
to-day  only  to  dare  a  thousand  more 
to-morrow.  Well  might  they  mut- 
ter, "  Every  one  for  himself,  and 
God  for  all." 

As  we  went  through  the  village 
street,  Z6b6d6  said,  "  You  have 
bread  ?" 

"  Yes." 

I  broke  it  in  two,  and  gave  him 
half.  We  began  to  eat,  at  the  same 
time  hastening  on,  and  had  taken 
our  places  in  the  ranks  before  any 
one  noticed  our  absence.  The  firing 
yet  continued  at  a  distance.  At  mid- 
night we  arrived  at  the  long  prome- 
nades which  border  the  Pleisse,  and 
halted  under  the  old  leafless  lindens, 
and  stacked  arms.  A  long  line  of 
fires  flickered  in  the  fog  as  far  as 
Randstadt;  and,  when  the  flames 
burnt  high,  they  threw  a  glare  on 


groups  of  Polish  lancers,  lines  of 
horses,  cannon,  and  wagons,  while, 
at  intervals  beyond,  sentinels  stood 
like  statues  in  the  mist  A  heavy, 
hollow  sound  arose  from  the  city, 
and  mingled  with  the  rolling  of  our 
trains  over  the  bridge  at  Lindenau. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  retreat. 

xx. 

What  occurred  until  daybreak  I 
know  not.  Baggage,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  doubtless  continued  to 
crowd  across  the  bridge.  But  then 
a  terrific  shock  woke  us  all.  We 
started  up,  thinking  the  enemy  were 
on  us,  when  two  officers  of  hussars 
came  galloping  in  with  the  news  that 
a  powder-wagon  had  exploded  by  ac- 
cident in  the  grand  avenue  of  Rand- 
stadt, at  the  river-side.  The  dark, 
red  smoke  rolled  to  the  sky,  and 
slowly  disappeared,  while  the  old 
houses  continued  to  shake  as  if  an 
earthquake  were  rolling  by. 

Quiet  was  soon  restored.  Some 
lay  down  again  to  sleep  ;  but  it  was 
growing  lighter  every  minute  ;  and, 
glancing  toward  the  river,  I  saw  our 
troops  extending  until  lost  in  dis- 
tance along  the  five  bridges  of  the 
Elster  and  Pleisse,  which  follow  one 
after  the  other,  and  make,  so  to  speak, 
but  one.  Thousands  of  men  must 
defile  over  this  bridge,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, take  time  in  doing  so.  And  the 
idea  struck  every  one  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  thrown 
several  bridges  across  the  two  rivers  ; 
for  at  any  instant  the  enemy  might 
attack  us,  and  then  retreat  would  be- 
come difficult  indeed.  But  the  em- 
peror had  forgotten  to  give  the  order, 
and  no  one  dared  do  anything  with- 
out orders.  Not  a  marshal  of  France 
would  have  dared  to  take  it  upon 
himself  to  say  that  two  bridges  were 
better  than  one.  To  such  a  point 
had  the  terrible  discipline  of  Napo- 
leon reduced  those  old  captains  ! 
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They  obeyed  like  machines,  and 
disturbed  themselves  about  noth- 
ing. Such  was  their  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing their  master.  As  I  gazed 
at  the  thousands  of  artillerymen 
and  baggage-guards  swarming  over 
the  bridge,  and  saw  the  tali  bear- 
skin shakos  of  the  Old  Guard,  im- 
movable on  the  hill  of  Lindenau,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river — as  I 
thought  they  were  fairly  on  the  way 
to  France,  how  I  longed  to  be  in 
their  place ! 

But  I  felt  bitterly,  indeed,  when, 
about  seven  o'clock,  three  wagons 
came  to  distribute  provisions  and 
ammunition  among  us,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  were  to  be  the 
rear-guard.  In  spite  of  my  hunger, 
I  felt  like  throwing  my  bread  into 
the  river.  A  few  moments  after, 
two  squadrons  of  Polish  lancers  ap- 
peared coming  up  the  bank,  and  be- 
hind them  five  or  six  generals,  Po- 
niatowski  among  the  number.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  tall,  slight, 
and  with  a  melancholy  expression. 
He  passed  without  looking  at  us. 
General  Fournier,  who  now  com- 
manded our  brigade,  spurred  from 
among  his  staff,  and  cried : 

"  By  file  left !" 

I  never  so  felt  my  heart  sink.  I 
would  have  sold  my  life  for  two  far- 
things ;  but  nevertheless,  we  had  to 
move  on,  and  turn  our  backs  to  the 
bridge. 

We  soon  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Hinterthor — an  old  gate  on  the  road 
to  Caunewitz.  To  the  right  and  left 
stretched  ancient  ramparts,  and  be- 
hind rows  of  houses.  We  were  posted 
in  covered  roads,  near  this  gate, 
which  the  sappers  had  strongly  bar- 
ricaded. A  few  worm-eaten  pali- 
sades served  us  for  intrenchments, 
and,  on  all  the  roads  before  us,  the 
enemy  were  advancing.  This  time 
they  wore  white  coats  and  flat  caps, 
with  a  raised  piece  in  front,  on  which 


we  could  see  the  two-headed  eagle  of 
the  krcutzcrs.  Old  Pinto,  who  re- 
cognized them  at  once,  cried  : 

"  Those  fellows  are  the  Kaiserliks  \ 
We  have  beaten  them  fifty  times 
since  1793  ;  but  if  the  father  of  Ma- 
rie Louise  had  a  heart,  they  would  be 
with  us  now  instead  of  against  us." 

For  some  moments  a  cannonade 
had  been  going  on  at  the  other  side 
of  the  city,  where  Bliicher  was  at- 
tacking the  faubourg  of  Halle.  Soon 
after,  the  firing  stretched  along  to 
the  right ;  it  was  Bernadotte  attack- 
ing the  faubourg  of  Kohlgartenthor, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  first  shells 
of  the  Austrians  fell  among  us.  They  - 
formed  their  columns  of  attack  on  the 
Caunewitz  road,  and  poured  down 
on  us  from  all  sides.  Nevertheless, 
we  held  our  own  until  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  were  forced  back 
to  the  old  ramparts,  through  the 
breaches  of  which  the  Kaiserliks  pur- 
sued us  under  the  cross-fire  of  the 
fourteenth  and  twenty-ninth  of  the 
line.  The  poor  Austrians  were  not 
inspired  with  the  fury  of  the  Prus- 
sians, but  nevertheless,  showed  a 
true  courage  ;  for,  in  half  an  hour, 
they  had  won  the  ramparts,  and  al- 
though, from  all  the  neighboring  win- 
dows, we  kept  up  a  deadly  fire,  we 
could  not  force  them  back.  Six 
months  before,  it  would  have  horrified 
me  to  think  of  men  being  thus  slaugh- 
tered, but  now  I  was  as  insensible 
as  any  old  soldier,,  and  the  death  of 
one  man  or  of  a  hundred  would  not 
cost  me  a  thought. 

Until  this  time  all  had  gone  well, 
but  how  were  we  to  get  out  of  the 
houses  ?  The  enemy  held  every  ave- 
nue, and  it  seemed  that  we  would  be 
caught  like  foxes  in  their  holes,  and 
I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
Austrians,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  we 
had  inflicted  upon  them,  might  put 
us  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Me- 
ditating thus,  I  ran  back  to  a  room, 
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where  a  dozen  of  us  yet  remained, 
and  there  I  saw  Sergeant  Pinto  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  his  arms  hang- 
ing by  his  sides,  and  his  face  white  as 
paper.  He  had  just  received  a  bul- 
let in  the  breast ;  but  the  old  man's 
warrior  soul  was  still  strong  within 
him,  as  he  cried  : 

"  Defend  yourselves,  conscripts  ! 
Defend  yourselves  I  Show  the  Kai- 
serliks  that  a  French  soldier  is  yet 
worth  four  of  them!  Ah!  the  villains!" 

We  heard  the  sound  of  blows  on 
the  door  below  thundering  like  can- 
non-shots. We  still  kept  up  our  fire, 
but  hopelessly,  when  we  heard  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  without  The  firing 
ceased,  and  we  saw  through  the 
smoke  four  squadrons  of  lancers 
dashing  like  a  troop  of  lions  through 
the  midst  of  the  Austrians.  All 
yielded  before  them.  The  Kaiser- 
liks  fled,  but  the  long,  blue  lancers, 
with  their  red  pennons,  were  swifter 
than  they,  and  many  a  white  coat 
was  pierced  from  behind.  The  lan- 
cers were  Poles  —  the  most  terrible 
warriors  I  have  ever  seen,  and,  to 
speak  truth,  our  friends  and  our  bro- 
thers. They  never  turned  from  us 
in  our  hour  of  need ;  they  gave  us 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  And 
what  have  we  done  for  their  unhappy 
country  ?  When  I  think  of  our  in- 
gratitude, my  heart  bleeds. 

The  Poles  rescued  us.  Seeing 
them  so  proud  and  brave,  we  rushed 
out,  attacking  the  Austrians  with  the 
bayonet,  and  driving  them  into  the 
trenches.  We  were  for  the  time  vic- 
torious, but  it  was  time  to  beat  a  re- 
treat, for  the  enemy  were  already 
rilling  Leipsic ;  the  gates  of  Halle 
and  Grimma  were  forced,  and  that 
of  Peters-Thau  delivered  up  by  our 
friends  the  Badeners  and  our  other 
friends  the  Saxons.  Soldiers,  citi- 
zens, and  students  kept  up  a  fire 
from  the  windows  on  our  retiring 
troops. 


We  had  only  time  to  re-form  and 
take  the  road  along  the  Pleisse ; 
the  lancers  awaited  us  there ;  we 
defiled  behind  them,  and,  as  the  Aus- 
trians again  pressed  around  us,  they 
charged  once  more  to  drive  them 
back.  What  brave  fellows  and  mag- 
nificent horsemen  were  those  Poles  ! 

The  division,  reduced  from  fifteen 
to  eight  thousand  men,  retired  step 
by  step  before  fifty  thousand  foes, 
and  not  without  often  turning  and 
replying  to  the  Austrian  fire. 

We  neared  the  bridge — with  what 
joy,  I  need  not  say.  But  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  reach  it,  for  infantry  and 
horse  crowded  the  whole  width  of  the 
avenue,  and  arrived  from  all  the 
neighboring  roads,  until  the  crowd 
formed  an  impenetrable  mass,  which 
advanced  slowly,  with  groans  and 
smothered  cries,  which  might  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
despite  the  rattling  of  musketry. 
Woe  to  those  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge !  they  were  forced  into 
the  water  and  no  one  stretched  a 
hand  to  save  them.  In  the  middle, 
men  and  even  horses  were  carried 
along  with  the  crowd ;  they  had  no 
need  of  making  any  exertion  of  their 
own.  But  how  were  we  to  get  there  ? 
The  enemy  were  advancing  nearer 
and  nearer  every  moment.  It  is  true 
we  had  stationed  a  few  cannon  so  as 
to  sweep  the  principal  approaches, 
and  some  troops  yet  remained  in  line 
to  repulse  their  attacks ;  but  they 
had  guns  to  sweep  the  bridge,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  must  re- 
ceive their  whole  fire.  This  account- 
ed for  the  press  on  the  bridge. 

At  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  crowd,  the  idea  of  rushing 
forward  and  throwing  myself  into  the 
midst  entered  my  mind ;  but  Captain 
Vidal,  Lieutenant  Br6tonville,  and 
other  old  officers  said : 

"  Shoot  down  the  first  man  that 
leaves  the  ranks !" 
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It  was  horrible  to  be  so  near  safe- 
ty, and  yet  uriable  to  escape. 

This  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock.  The  fusilade  grew 
nearer  on  the  right  and  left,  and  a 
few  bullets  began  to  whistle  over  our 
heads.  From  the  side  of  Halle  we 
saw  the  Prussians  rush  out  pell-mell 
with  our  own  soldiers.  Terrible  cries 
now  arose  from  the  bridge.  Cavalry, 
to  make  way  for  themselves,  sabred 
the  infantry,  who  replied  with  the 
bayonet.  It  was  a  general  sauve  qui 
ptut  At  every  step  of  the  crowd, 
some  one  fell  from  the  bridge,  and, 
trying  to  regain  his  place,  dragged 
five  or  six  with  him  into  the  water. 

In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  con- 
fusion, this  pandemonium  of  shouts, 
cries,  groans,  musket-shots,  and  sa- 
bre-strokes, a  crash  like  a  peal  of 
thunder  was  heard,  and  the  first  arch 
of  the  bridge  rose  upward  into  the 
air  with  all  upon  it.    Hundreds  of 
wretches  were  torn  to  pieces,  and 
hundreds  of  others  crushed  beneath 
the  falling  ruins. 
A  sapper  had  blown  up  the  arch ! 
At  this  sight,  the  cry  of  treason 
rang  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "We 
are  lost — betrayed  I"  was  now  the  cry 
on  all  sides.    The  tumult  was  fear- 
ful.   Some,  in  the  rage  of  despair, 
turned  upon  the  enemy  like  wild 
beasts  at  bay,  thinking  only  of  ven- 
geance ;  „  others  broke  their  arms, 
cursing  heaven  and  earth  for  their 
misfortunes.   Mounted  officers  and 
generals  dashed  into  the  river  to 
cross  it  by  swimming,  and  many  sol- 
diers followed  them  without  taking 
time  to  throw  off  their  knapsacks. 
The  thought  that  the  last  hope  of 
safety  was  gone,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  be  massacred,  made 
men  mad.    I  had  seen  the  Partha 
choked  with  dead  bodies  the  day 
before,  but  this  scene  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  horrible ;  drowning 
wretches  dragging  down  those  who 


happened  to  be  near  them  ;  shrieks 
and  yells  of  rage,  or  for  help ;  a 
broad  river  concealed  by  a  mass  of 
heads  and  struggling  arms. 

Captain  Vidal,  who,  by  his  cool- 
ness and  steady  eye,  had  hitherto 
kept  us  to  our  duty,  even  Captain 
Vidal  now  appeared  discouraged. 
He  thrust  his  sabre  into  the  scab- 
bard, and  cried,  with  a  strange  laugh : 

"The  game  is  up  1  Let  us  be 
gone  I" 

I  touched  his  arm  ;  he  looked  sad- 
ly and  kindly  at  me. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  my  child  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  "  I  was  four 
months  in  the  hospital  at  Leipsic ;  I 
have  bathed  in  the  Elster,  and  I 
know  a  ford." 

"Where?" 

"Ten  minutes'  march  above  the 
bridge." 

He  drew  his  sabre  at  once  from  its 
sheath,  and  shouted : 

"Follow  me,  mes  en/ants/  and 
you,  Bertha,  lead." 

The  entire  battalion,  which  did  not 
now  number  more  than  two  hundred 
men,  followed  ;  a  hundred  others, 
who  saw.  us  start  confidently  forward, 
joined  us.  I  recognized  the  road 
which  Zunnier  and  I  had  traversed 
so  often  in  July,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  flowers.  The  ene- 
my fired  on  us,  but  we  did  not  reply. 
I  entered  the  water  first ;  Captain 
Vidal  next,  then  the  others,  two 
abreast  It  reached  our  shoulders, 
for  the  river  was  swollen  by  the  au- 
tumn rains ;  but  we  crossed,  not- 
withstanding, without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  We  pressed  onward  across 
the  fields,  and  soon  reached  the  lit- 
tle wooden  bridge  at  Schleissig,  and 
thence  turned  to  Lindenau. 

We  marched  silently,  turning  from 
time  to  time  to  gaze  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Elster,  where  the  battle 
still  raged  in  the  streets  of  Leipsic. 
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The  furious  shouts,  and  the  deep 
boom  of  cannon  still  reached  our 
ears ;  and  it  was  only  when,  about 
two  o'clock,  we  overtook  the  long 
column  which  stretched,  till  lost  in 
distance,  on  the  road  to  Erfurt,  that 
the  sounds  of  conflict  were  lost  in 
the  roll  of  wagons  and  artillery  trains. 

XXI. 

Hitherto  I  have  described  the 
grandeur  of  war — battles  glorious  to 
France,  notwithstanding  our  mistakes 
and  misfortunes.  When  we  were 
fighting  all  Europe  alone,  always  one 
against  two,  and  often  one  to  three ; 
when  we  finally  succumbed,  not 
through  the  courage  of  our  foes,  but 
borne  down  by  treason  and  the 
weight  of  numbers,  we  had  no  reason 
to  blush  for  our  defeat,  and  the  vic- 
tors have  little  reason  to  exult  in  it. 
It  is  not  numbers  that  makes  the 
glory  of  a  people  or  an  army  —  it  is 
virtue  and  bravery. 

But  now  I  must  relate  the  horrors 
of  retreat  It  is  said  that  confidence 
gives  strength,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  French.  While  they  ad- 
vanced in  full  hope  of  victory,  they 
were  united  ;  the  will  of  their  chiefs 
was  their  only  law ;  they  knew  that 
they  could  succeed  only  by  strict  ob- 
servance of  discipline.  But  when 
driven  back,  no  one  had  confidence 
save  in  himself,  and  commands  were 
forgotten.  Then  these  men — once 
so  brave  and  so  proud,  who  marched 
so  gayly  to  the  fight — scattered  to 
right  and  left;  sometimes  fleeing 
alone,  sometimes  in  groups.  Then 
those  who,  a  little  while  before  trem- 
bled at  their  approach,  grew  bold  ; 
they  came  on,  first  timidly,  but,  meet- 
ing no  resistance,  became  insolent 
Then  they  would  swoop  down  and 
carry  off  three  or  four  laggards  at  a 
time,  as  I  have  seen  crows  swoop 
upon  a  fallen  horse,  .which  they  did 
vol.  vii. — 3 


not  dare  approach  while  he  could 
yet  remain  on  his  feet 

I  have  seen  miserable  Cossacks — 
very  beggars,  with  nothing  but  old 
rags  hanging  around  them ;  an  old 
cap  of  tattered  skin  over  their  ears  ; 
unshorn  beards,  covered  with  ver- 
min ;  mounted  on  old  worn-out  hor- 
ses, without  saddles,  and  with  only  a 
piece  of  rope  by  way  of  stirrups,  an 
old  rusty  pistol  all  their  fire-arras, 
and  a  nail  at  the  end  of  a  pole  for,  a 
lance ;  I  have  seen  these  wretches, 
who  resembled  sallow  and  decrepit 
Jews  more  than  soldiers,  stop  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  of  our  men,  and  lead 
them  off  like  sheep. 

And  the  tall,  lank  peasants,  who, 
a  few  months  before,  trembled  if  we 
only  looked  at  them — I  have  seen 
them  arrogantly  repulse  old  soldiers 
— cuirassiers,  artillerymen,  dragoons 
who  had  fought  through  the  Spanish 
war,  men  who  could  have  crushed 
them  with  a  blow  of  their  fist ;  I 
have  seen  these  peasants  insist  that 
they  had  no  bread  to  sell,  while  the 
odor  of  the  oven  arose  on  all  sides 
of  us;  that  they  had  no  wine,  no 
beer,  when  we  heard  glasses  clinking 
to  right  and  left  And  no  one  dared 
punish  them ;  no  one  dared  take 
what  he  wanted  from  the  wretches 
who  laughed  to  see  us  in  such  straits, 
for  each  one  was  retreating  on  his 
own  account ;  we  had  no  leaders,  no 
discipline,  and  they  could  easily  out- 
number us. 

And  to  hunger,  misery,  weariness, 
and  fever,  the  horrors  of  an  approach- 
ing winter  were  added.  The  rain 
never  ceased  falling  from  the  gray 
sky,  and  the  winds  pierced  us  to  the 
bones.  How  could  poor  beardless 
conscripts,  mere  shadows,  fleshless 
and  worn  out,  endure  all  this  ?  They 
perished  by  thousands  ;  their  bodies 
covered  the  roads.  The  terrible  ty- 
phus pursued  us.  Some  said  it  was 
a  plague,  engendered  by  the  dead  not 
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being  buried  deep  enough;  others, 
that  it  was  the  consequence  of  suffer- 
ings that  required  more  than  human 
strength  to  bear.  I  know  not  how 
this  may  be,  but  the  villages  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  to  which  we  brought  it, 
will  long  remember  their  sufferings  ; 
of  a  hundred  attacked  by  it,  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve,  at  the  most,  re- 
covered. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the 
nineteenth,  we  bivouacked  at  Lutzen, 
where  our  regiments  re-formed  as  best 
they  might.  The  next  day  we  skir- 
mished with  the  Westphaiians,  and 
at  Erfurt  we  received  new  shoes  and 
uniforms.  Five  or  six  disbanded 
companies  joined  our  battalion — 
nearly  all  conscripts.  Our  new  coats 
and  shoes  were  miles  too  large  for  us ; 
but  they  were  warm.  The  Cossacks 
reconnoitred  us  from  a  distance. 
Our  hussars  would  drive  them  off; 
but  they  returned  the  moment  pur- 
suit was  relaxed.  Many  of  our  men 
went  pillaging  in  the  night,  and  were 
absent  at  roll-call,  and  the  sentries 
received  orders  to  shoot  all  who  at- 
tempted to  leave  their  bivouacs. 

I  had  had  the  fever  ever  since  we 
left  Leipsic ;  it  increased  day  by  day, 
and  I  became  so  weak  that  I  could 
scarcely  rise  in  the  mornings  to  fol- 
low the  march.  Ze'be'de'  looked  sad- 
ly at  me,  and  sometimes  said : 

"  Courage,  Joseph  !  We  will  soon 
be  at  home  1" 

These  words  reanimated  me ;  I 
felt  my  face  flush. 

"  Y  es,  yes  1"  I  said ; "  we  will  soon  be 
home ;  I  must  see  home  once  more  I" 

The  tears  forced  themselves  to  my 
eyes.  Ze'be'de'  carried  my  knapsack 
when  I  was  tired,  and  continued  : 

"  Lean  on  my  arm.  We  are  get- 
ting nearer  every  day,  now,  Joseph. 
A  few  dozen  leagues  are  nothing." 

My  heart  beat  more  bravely,  but 
my  strength  was  gone.  I  could  no 
longer  carry  my  musket  ;  it  was 


heavy  as  lead.  I  could  not  eat; 
my  knees  trembled  beneath  me ;  still 
I  did  not  despair,  but  kept  murmur- 
ing to  myself:  "This  is  nothing. 
When  you  see  the  spire  of  Phals- 
bourgi  your  fever  will  leave  you. 
You  will  have  good  air,  and  Catha- 
rine will  nurse  you.  All  will  yet  be 
well !" 

Others,  no  worse  than  I,  fell  by 
the  roadside,  but  still  I  toiled  on; 
when,  near  Folde,  we  learned  that 
fifty  thousand  Bavarians  were  posted 
in  the  forests  through  which  we  were 
to  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
our  retreat.  This  was  my  finishing 
stroke,  for  I  knew  I  could  no  longer 
load,  fire,  or  defend  myself  with  the 
bayonet.  I  felt  that  all  my  suffer- 
ings to  get  so  far  toward  home  were 
useless.  Nevertheless,  I  made  an 
effort  when  we  were  ordered  to 
march,  and  tried  to  rise. 

"  Come,  come,  Joseph  !"  said  Ze'- 
be'de'; "courage  !" 

But  I  could  not  move,  and  lay 
sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  Come  !  stand  up  !"  he  said. 

"  I  cannot.    O  God !  I  cannot !" 

I  clutched  his  arm.  Tears  stream- 
ed down  his  face.  He  tried  to  lift 
me,  but  he  was  too  weak.  I  held 
fast  to  him,  crying  : 

"  Ze'be'de',  do  not  abandon  me  !" 

Captain  Vidal  approached,  and 
gazed  sadly  on  me  : 

"Cheer  up,  my  lad,"  said  he; 
"the  ambulances  will  be  along  in 
half  an  hour." 

But  I  knew  what  that  meant,  and 
I  drew  Ze'be'de'  closer  to  me.  He 
embraced  ,me,  and  I  whispered  in 
his  ear: 

"  Kiss  Catharine  for  me — for  my 
last  farewell.  Tell  her  that  I  died 
thinking  of  God's  holy  mother  and 
ofher." 

"Yes,  yes!"  he  sobbed.  "My 
poor  Joseph  !" 

I  could  cling  to  him  no  longer. 
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He  placed  me  on  the  ground,  and 
ran  away  without  turning  his  head. 
The  column  departed,  and  I  gazed 
at  it  as  one  who  sees  his  last  hope 
fading  from  his  eyes.    The  last  of 
the  battalion  disappeared  over  the 
ridge  of  a  hill.    I  closed  my  eyes. 
An  hour  passed,  or  perhaps  a  longer 
time,  when  the  boom  of  cannon  start- 
led me,  and  I  saw  a  "division  of  the 
guard  pass  at  a  quick  step  with  ar- 
tillery and  wagons.    Seeing  some 
sick  in  the  wagons,  I  cried  wistfully : 
"Take  me!  Take  me  !" 
But  no  one  listened ;  still  they 
kept  on,  while  the  thunder  of  artille- 
ry grew  louder  and  louder.  More 
than  ten  thousand  men,  calvary  and 
infantry,  passed  me,  but  I  had  no 
longer  strength  to  call  out  to  them. 

At  last  the  long  line  ended  ;  I  saw 
knapsacks  and  shakos  disappear  be- 
hind the  hill,  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep 
for  ever,  when  once  more  I  was  arous- 
ed by  the  rolling  of  five  or  six  pieces 
of  artillery  along  the  road.  The 
cannoneers  sat  sabre  in  hand,  and 
behind  came  the  caissons.  I  hoped 
no  more  from  these  than  from  the 
others,  when  suddenly  I  perceived  a 
tall,  lean,  red-bearded  veteran  mount- 
ed beside  one  of  the  pieces,  and  bear- 
ing the  cross  upon  his  breast  It  was 
my  old  friend  Zunnier,  my  old  com- 
rade of  Leipsic.  He  was  passing 
without  seeing  me,  when  I  cried,  with 
all  the  strength  that  remained  to  me : 
"Christian!  Christian!" 
He  heard  me  in  spite  of  the  noise 
of  the  guns ;  stopped,  and  turned 
round. 

" Christian  i"  I  cried,  "take  pity 
on  me !" 

He  saw  me  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  came  to  me  with  a  pale 
lace  and  staring  eyes  : 

"  What !  Is  it  you,  my  poor  Jo- 
seph?" cried  he,  springing  from  his 
horse. 

He  lifted  me  in  his  arms  as  if  I 


were  an  infant,  and  shouted  to  the 
men  who  were  driving  the  last  wagon : 
"  Halt !" 

Then  embracing  me,  he  placed 
rrite  in  it,  my  head  upon  a  knapsack. 
I  saw  too  that  he  wrapped  a  great 
cavalry  cloak  around  my  feet,  as  he 
cried : 

"  Forward  !  Forward !  It  is  grow- 
ing warm  yonder !" 

I  remember  no  more,  but  I  have  a 
faint  impression  of  hearing  again  the 
sound  of  heavy  guns  and  rattle  of 
musketry,  mingled  with  shouts  and 
commands.  Branches  of  tall  pines 
seemed  to  pass  between  me  and  the 
sky  through  the  night ;  but  all  this 
might  have  been  a  dream.  But  that 
day,  behind  Solmunster,  in  the  woods 
of  Hanau,  we  had  a  battle  with  the 
Bavarians,  and  routed  them. 

XXII. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1814, 
two  months  and  a  half  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Hanau,  I  awoke  in  a  good  bed, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  little,  well-warmed 
room  ;  and  gazing  at  the  rafters  over 
my  head,  then  at  the  little  windows, 
where  the  frost  had  spread  its  silver 
sheen,  I  exclaimed,  "  It  is  winter  !" 
At  the  same  time  I  heard  the  crash 
of  artillery  and  the  crackling  of  a 
fire,  and  turning  over  on  my  bed  in 
a  few  moments,  I  saw  seated  at  its 
side  a  pale  young  woman,  with  her 
arms  folded,  and  I  recognized — Ca- 
tharine !  I  recognized,  too,  the  room 
where  I  had  spent  so  many  Sundays 
before  going  to  the  wars.  But  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  made  me 
think  I  was  dreaming.  I  gazed  for 
a  long  while  at  Catharine,  who  seem- 
ed more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  the 
question  rose,  "  Where  is  Aunt  Gr£- 
del?  am  I  at  home  once  more? 
God  grant  that  this  be  not  a  dream !" 

At  last  I  took  courage  and  called 
softly: 
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"Catharine!"  And  she,  turning 
her  head,  cried : 

"  Joseph !   Do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  holding  out#my 
hand. 

She  approached,  trembling  and 
sobbing,  when  again  and  again  the 
cannon  thundered. 

"What  are  those  shots  I  hear?" 
I  cried. 

"  The  guns  of  Phalsbourg,"  she 
answered.    "  The  city  is  besieged." 

"  Phalsbourg  besieged !  The  ene- 
my in  France !" 

I  could  speak  no  more.  Thus 
had  so  much  suffering,  so  many  tears, 
so  many  thousands  of  lives  gone  for 
nothing — ay,  worse  than  nothing,  for 
the  foe  was  at  our  homes.  For  an 
hour  I  could  think  of  nothing  else ; 
and  even  now,  old  and  gray-haired 
as  I  am,  the  thought  fills  me  with 
ti  terness.  Yes,  we  old  men  have 
seen  the  German,  the  Russian,  the 
Swede,  the  Spaniard,  the  Englishman, 
masters  of  France,  garrisoning  our 
cities,  taking  whatever  suited  them 
from  our  fortresses,  insulting  our  sol- 
diers, changing  our  flag,  and  dividing 
among  themselves,  not  only  our  con- 
quests since  1804,  but  even  those  of 
the  republic.  These  were  the  fruits 
of  ten  years  of  glory  ! 

But  let  us  not  speak  of  these 
things.  They  will  tell  us  that  after 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  the  enemy  of- 
fered to  leave  us  Belgium,  part  of 
Holland,  all  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Baie,  with  Savoy 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  that 
the  emperor  refused  to  accept  these 
conditions,  brilliant  as  they  were, 
because  he  placed  the  satisfaction  of 


his  own  pride  before  the  happiness  of 
France  ! 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  For 
two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Hanau, 
thousands  of  wagons,  filled  with 
wounded,  crowded  the  road  from 
Strasbourg  to  Nancy,  and  passed 
through  Phalsbourg.  Not  one  in  the 
sad  eorttgt  escaped  the  eyes  of  Aunt 
Gre'del  and  Catharine,  and  thousands 
of  fathers  and  mothers  sought  among 
them  for  their  children.  The  third 
day  Catharine  found  me  among  a 
heap  of  other  wretches,  with  sunken 
cheeks  and  glaring  eyes — dying  of 
hunger. 

She  knew  me  at  once,  but  Aunt 
Gre'del  gazed  long  before  she  cried, 
"  Yes  1  it  is  he  !  It  is  Joseph !" 

They  took  me  home.  .  Why  should 
I  describe  my  long  illness,  my  shrieks 
for  water,  my  almost  miraculous  es- 
cape from  what  seemed  certain 
death  ?  Let  it  suffice  the  kind  reader 
to  know  that,  six  months  after,  Catha- 
rine and  I  were  married  ;  that  Mon- 
sieur Goulden  gave  me  half  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  lived  together  as 
happy  as  birds. 

The  wars  were  ended,  but  the 
Bourbons  had  been  taught  nothing 
by  their  misfortunes,  and  the  empe- 
ror only  awaited  the  moment  of  ven- 
geance. But  here  let  us  rest.  If  peo- 
ple of  sense  tell  me  that  I  have  done 
well  in  relating  my  campaign  of  1813 
— that  my  story  may  show  youth  the 
vanity  of  military  glory,  and  prove 
that  no  man  can  gain  happiness  save 
by  peace,  liberty,  and  labor — then  I 
will  take  up  my  pen  once  more,  and 
give  you  the  story  of  Waterloo ! 
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In  medical  science,  a  crisis  is  the 
change  in  a  disease  which  indicates 
its  event,  the  recovery  or  death  of  the 
patient,  and  is,  therefore,  the  critical 
moment.  Webster  also  defines  crisis 
to  be  "  the  decisive  state  of  things, 
or  the  point  of  time  when  an  affair  is 
arrived  at  its  height,  and  must  soon 
terminate,  or  suffer  a  material  change." 
No  attentive  observer  of  the  religious 
movements  which  are  going  on  around 
us  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Episcopa- 
lians are,  at  this  moment,  in  an  in- 
teresting condition.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  ritualists  are  pushing  cere- 
monial and  doctrine  much  further 
than  even  the  elasticity  of  Protestant- 
ism will  permit,  while,  on  the  other, 
the  low-churchmen,  alarmed  at  the 
demonstrations  of  their  opponents, 
are  renewing  the  battle-cries  of  the 
Reformation,  lest  the  labors  of  Luther 
and  Henry  VIII.  should  be  frustrated 
in  their  communion.  There  will  soon 
be  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  in- 
terchange of  active  hostilities.  As 
Catholics,  we  cannot  but  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  result,  and  we  hope 
that  all  the  combatants  will,  before 
going  into  battle,  understand  the 
cause  for  which  they  are  fighting, 
and  then  faithfully  fight  to  victory  or 
death.  An  honest  man  should  al- 
ways stand  by  his  colors,  or  at  least 
openly  renounce  them.  The  object 
of  this  article  is,  to  give  a  diagnosis 
of  the  present  state  of  Episcopalian- 
ism,  and,  as  far  as  our  abilities  and 
kind  intentions  go,  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  for  the  patient. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  feverish  excitement  about  the 
trial  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng,  who,  in 
violation  of  a  canon,  has  had  the 
hardihood  to  preach  in  a  church  of 


another  denomination  than  his  own. 
The  canon  under  which  he  is  ar- 
raigned seems  to  present  a  case 
against  the  reverend  gentleman,  and 
from  the  complexion  of  the  court 
appointed  to  try  him  he  has  little 
chance  of  escaping  conviction.  But 
we  imagine  that  even  his  condem- 
nation will  be  nominal,  and  appear 
more  as  the  assertion  of  a  power 
than  the  exercise  of  it.  The  low- 
churchmen  are  quite  excited  by  the 
discussion  of  the  points  involved  in 
the  trial.  A  writer  in  The  Episco- 
palian considers  the  affair  as  the  most 
important  in  the  annals  of  American 
ecclesiastical  history.  Whatever  the 
verdict  of  the  court  may  be,  it  is  of 
little  account  compared  to  the  an- 
gry feelings  and  bitter  divisions 
among  brethren  which  will  flow  from 
it,  and  become  more  or  less  perma- 
nent. Certainly,  there  is  more  bitter- 
ness among  the  different  sections  of 
Episcopalians,  than  there  is  between 
them  and  other  Protestants.  Low- 
churchmen  love  their  Protestant 
brethren,  with  the  one  exception  of 
high-churchmen,  whom  they  regard 
with  a  natural  antipathy.  High- 
churchmen  love  none  but  them- 
selves, not  the  sects  whom  they  es- 
chew, nor  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
eschews  them.  The  trial  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Tyng  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
angry  feelings  which  are  now  mani- 
fested, but  merely  the  occasion  for 
bringing  them  out  They  exist  be- 
fore any  occasion,  and  are  found  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  If  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix  had 
preached  in  a  Methodist  place  of 
worship,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no 
one  would  have  made  objection ;  but 
Mr.  Tyng,  being  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  house,  cannot  have  the  same 
liberty.  The  truth  is,  that  all  rules 
have  a  wide  interpretation,  and  are 
to  be  explained  by  custom,  and  here 
the  defendant  in  the  exciting  trial 
has  the  advantage.  Even  if  he 
should  be  condemned,  he  will  be 
likely  to  have  nearly  all  the  popular 
sympathy,  and  so  will  become  the 
greater  man,  as  a  kind  of  martyr  for 
his  principles. 

The  occasion,  however,  has  brought 
out  a  bold  manifesto  from  the  high- 
churchmen,  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  their  platform,  around  which 
they  seek  to  rally  their  friends.  Sixty- 
four  clergymen  have  joined  together 
to  form  what  they  call "  The  American 
Church  Union,"  to  which  they  invite 
all  Episcopalians  who  sympathize 
with  them.  They  declare  that  the 
evils  of  the  time  are  fearful,  "the 
young  are  growing  up  without  educa- 
tion, the  community  is  familiarized 
with  scenes  of  lewdness,  the  marriage 
contract  is  made  contemptible,  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
are  disused,  and  the  public  worship 
of  God  is  neglected."  While  thus  the 
torrent  of  iniquity  rages  around  them, 
they  find  that  an  evil  has  arisen  with- 
in the  Episcopal  fold,  which  threatens 
the  subversion  of  their  whole  system. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  denial  of 
the  necessity  of  ordination  of  minis- 
ters by  bishops.  "  The  right  is 
claimed  of  preaching  anywhere,  at 
pleasure ;  ministers  of  non-Episcopal 
communities  are  invited  to  preach  in 
our  churches;  and  the  intention  is 
announced  of  breaking  down  every 
barrier  between  our  church  and  the 
religious  bodies  around  her."  To 
counteract  this  destructive  move- 
ment, they  associate  themselves  to- 
gether, in  a  union  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. They  promise  to  uphold 
the  laws,  the  canons,  and  to  follow 
the  "  godly  admonitions  of  the  bish- 
ops," while  they  seek  "  to  maintain 


unimpaired  principles  which  they 
have  received  from  their  fathers, 
Seabury,  White,  Griswold,  Hobart, 
Doane,  and  Wainwright." 

While  we  confess  that  our  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  signers  of  this  pas- 
toral, we  frankly  avow  that  it  is  some- 
what vague  and,  to  our  minds,  incon- 
sistent. No  doctrine  whatever  is  clearly 
stated,  except  that  of  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination.  The  creeds  are 
referred  to,  and  the  (undisputed?) 
general  councils;  but  no  explana- 
tion of  their  teaching  is  given.  And 
then,  he  will  be  a  wise  man  who  can 
follow,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  steps 
of  the  fathers  whom  they  name.  Sea- 
bury,  Hobart,  and  Doane  were  high- 
churchmen  in  various  degrees  of  al- 
titude ;  but  White  and  Griswold  were 
quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence ; 
while  Dr.  Wainwright  was  generally 
thought  to  have  been  on  both  sides 
at  the  same  time.  To  us,  therefore, 
he  seems  the  best  and  most  gentle- 
manly model  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  churchmen  who  would  be 
"  all  things  to  all  men."  Then,  again, 
he  who  would  follow  the  godly  ad- 
monitions of  the  bishops  must  be 
able  to  go  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  at  the  same  time.  Fancy 
an  adventurer  who  would  obey  the 
admonitions  of  Bishops  Mcllvaine 
and  Potter,  or,  at  the  same  time,  fol- 
low the  counsels  of  Doctors  Coxe 
and  Clark.  The  convulsions  of  Ma- 
zeppa  would  be  nothing  to  the  ago- 
nies of  his  mind.  No  physician  could 
prescribe  a  remedy  for  such  a  patient. 
"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters ; 
either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  cleave  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other."  Why,  therefore, 
in  this  enlightened  day,  write  contra- 
dictions and  talk  nonsense?  Some 
time  ago,  twenty-eight  bishops  made 
a  solemn  declaration  against  ritual- 
ism; "and,"  says  the  Protestant 
Churchman,  "one  of  the  gentlemen 
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who  has  signed  this  address  of  the 
American  Union  not  only  soundly 
lectured,  but  held  up  to  scorn  and 
derision"  these  prelates,  and  espe- 
cially the  Boanerges  of  Western  New 
York,  who,  smelling  Romanism  from 
afar,  vaults  like  a  beaked  bird  upon 
his  prey.  "  O  shame !"  says  the  wri- 
ter we  have  quoted,  "where  is  thy 
blush?" 

While  thus  the  armies  of  the  high- 
churchmen  have  begun  to  array  them- 
selves for  battle,  the  bugle  sounds 
loudly  from  the  opposing  camp,  and 
the  evangelicals  are  gathering  to- 
gether in  earnest  A  church  union 
is  being  formed  among  them,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Episcopalian  thus 
speaks  the  designs  of  his  party: 
M  Let  this  evangelical  church  union 
be  extended  to  every  diocese  and 
parish  in  the  land  where  its  princi- 
ples are  approved.  The  sacramental 
system  is  not  the  Gospel  system,  but 
its  direct  antipodes,  in  which  the  sa- 
craments are  degraded  from  their  true 
position  of  sacred  emblems,  and  made 
to  serve  as  pack-horses  to  carry  lazy 
sinners  to  heaven.  I  hear  hundreds 
of  ministers  and  thousands  of  lay- 
men exclaim,  '  Oh !  that  we  had  the 
power  to  rescue  the  church  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  corrupting 
it !'  These  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  nothing  is  more  simple  and  fea- 
sible. How?  I  reply  by  saying, 
what  even  high-churchmen  will  hard- 
ly dare  to  deny,  that  the  church  of  the 
Reformation  was  eminently  an  evan- 
gelical church,  and  that  the  evangeli- 
cal portion  of  the  present  Episcopal 
Church  constitutes  absolutely  all  of 
the  real  successors  of  the  English 
Reformed  Church  in  this  country. 
Ritualists  and  sacramentarians  have 
no  more  right  in  this  communion  than 
avowed  Romanists."  The  low-church- 
men have  the  decided  majority,  and 
thus  give  letters  dimissory  to  their 
offending  brethren.  "  God  speed  the 


Church  Union !"  says  a  cdntributor 
to  the  Protestant  Churchman;  "but 
let  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  friends  be* 
ware  lest  they  themselves  should  be 
the  very  first  upon  whom  this  disci- 
pline shall  fall.  Dr.  Guillotine  ex- 
perienced the  beautiful  operation  of 
that  ingenious  instrument  of  death 
invented  by  himself.  This  is  a  pre- 
cedent from  which  these  gentlemen 
might  learn  a  lesson." 

The  low-churchmen  make  a  point 
that,  while  they  prefer  the  episcopal 
form  as  more  scriptural  and  more 
conformed  to  the  primitive  system, 
they  do  not  unchurch  other  Christian 
denominations,  and  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
founders  of  the  reformed  English  com- 
munion. They  also  contend  that  the 
right  of  the  church  to  amend  or  change 
its  laws  and  services  is  inalienable, 
and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
some  important  changes  should  be, 
made.  Bishop  Griswold,  whose  "  god- 
ly admonitions"  the  Church  Union  de- . 
sires  to  follow,  thus  expressed  himself: 
"  In  the  baptismal  office  are,  unfortu- 
nately, some  few  words  which  are  well 
known  to  be  more  injurious  to  the 
peace  and  growth  of  our  church  than 
any  one  thing  that  can  be  named." 
"Allow  me,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  "to  omit  or  alter  fifteen 
words,  and  I  will  reconcile  fifteen 
thousand  dissenters  to  the  church." 
It  appears,  also,  that  an  opinion  was. 
expressed  by  a  late  presiding  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
that  the  great  body  of  Episcopalians 
desire  some  change  in  the  phraseo- 
logy of  their  services,  and  that  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
require  it. 

Here,  then,  the  impartial  observer 
can  see  how  the  ground  lies.  The  high- 
churchmen  insist  upon  Episcopal  or- 
dination, and  are  determined  to  re- 
sist all  changes,  while  they  are,  many 
of  them,  disposed  to  give  a  Catholic 
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interpretation  to  the  articles  and  li- 
turgy. The  low-churchmen  oppose 
them  on  all  these  points,  and  insist 
that  a  Protestant  communion  ought 
not  to  call  itself  Catholic,  or  use 
words  of  doubtful  meaning ;  and 
that  the  literal  sense  of  the  articles 
which  form  their  real  confession  of 
faith  should  be  imposed  upon  all  Epis- 
copalians. We  have  ventured  to  call 
this  a  crisis  because,  if  there  be  vitali- 
ty in  either  party,  there  must  come  a 
conflict  from  which  one  side  must  re- 
tire defeated,  leaving  the  field  and  the 
spoils  of  war  to  the  victors.  But  as 
this  is  not  the  first  crisis  which  has 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Anglican- 
ism, we  opine  that  the  battle  will  be 
fought  with  blank  cartridges,  and  that, 
after  considerable  smoke,  it  will  be 
found  that  nobody  is  hurt.  Then 
from  the  unbloody  field  the  comba- 
ants  will  retire  to  war  with  words, 
and  to  be  greater  enemies  than  ever. 
Individual  soldiers  will  lay  down  their 
arms  to  sally  in  the  direction  of  Ge- 
neva, or  Rome  ;  but  the  great  Epis- 
copal body  will  quietly  await  an- 
other crisis.  Yet  this  condition  of  a 
church  which  claims  (according  to 
some  of  its  members — the  Pan-Angli- 
can Synod,  for  example)  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not  heal- 
thy. In  contradictories  there  cannot 
be  accord,  and  one  is  right  and  the 
other  is  certainly  wrong.  A  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  malady  of  our  pa- 
tient leads  us  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :  No  one  is  bound  to  impos- 
sibilities, and  therefore,  before  their 
•own  church,  the  low-churchmen  are 
right  on  all  points  of  the  controver- 
sy, while,  before  the  Christian  world, 
their  opponents  are  singularly  isolat- 
ed and  unfortunate.  The  Episcopal 
Church  contains  two  opposing  ele- 
ments which  must  ever  war  against 
each  other,  and,  while  there  are  in- 
consistencies in  both  liturgy  and  ar- 
ticles, the  low-churchmen  stand  upon 


the  only  reasonable  ground,  and  say* 
with  truth  to  their  adversaries,  that 
they  who  would  be  sacramentarians 
ought  to  go  where  their  system  proper- 
ly belongs,  and  where  all  other  things 
are  in  harmony  with  it.  Such,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  the  judgment  of  the 
impartial  observer. 

i.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  right 
to  reform  their  services  whenever 
they  choose,  and  are  at  perfect  liber- 
ty to  agitate  the  question.  By  the 
constitution  of  their  own  church,  they 
have  the  power  to  alter,  change,  or 
modify  both  their  liturgy  and  their 
creeds.  Did  not  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land do  this  on  several  occasions? 
Has  not  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  done  it  also  ?  Did  she  not 
materially  alter  the  prayer-book,  leav- 
ing out,  for  example,  both  the  form 
of  absolution,  and  also  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  ?  That  which  has  been 
done  can  surely  be  done  again,  espe- 
cially in  a  body  which  disclaims  in- 
fallibility, and  is,  therefore,  sure  of 
nothing,  and  is  ever  on  all  points 
open  to  progress.  Here  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  high-churchmen  have  no 
ground  on  which  to  stand.  They 
cannot  assert  that  anything  their 
church  teaches  is  the  voice  of  God, 
because  she  expressly  tells  them  that 
she  has  no  authority.  They  cannot 
hold  any  reasonable  theory  of  eccle- 
siastical pretensions,  because,  by  do- 
ing so,  they  would  unchurch  them- 
selves. A  church  ought  to  know  its 
own  powers,  if  it  have  any.  They 
may  have  their  own  opinions,  and 
press  them  as  such ;  but  they  have 
no  right  to  lord  it  over  the  conscien- 
ces of  their  brethren  who  disagree 
with  them,  as  if  they  (the  actual  mi- 
nority) were  the  church  rather  than 
their  more  numerous  opponents. 
Their  fathers  whose  "  godly  admoni- 
tions" they  seek  to  follow,  surely  ne- 
ver meant  to  cast  their  "  incompara- 
ble liturgy"  in  an  iron  mould.  Be- 
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sides,  in  sober  common  sense,  all  the 
extravagancies  of  the  low-churchmen 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  doings 
of  the  extreme  ritualists,  who  have 
so  metamorphosed  the  service  that 
no  uninitiated  Episcopalian  could 
ever  recognize  it.  Think  of  chang- 
ing every  rubric,  and  engrafting  upon 
the  common  prayer  the  actual  cere- 
monies and  even  the  words  of  the 
Roman  missal.  We  understand  that 
few  of  the  signers  of  the  union  mani- 
festo are  opposed  to  these  advances 
of  ritualism,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  ready  to  hear  confessions  or  ce- 
lebrate Mass  when  a  good  occasion 
is  offered.  With  what  face,  then,  can 
they  find  fault  with  their  brethren 
who  exercise  their  liberty  in  another 
direction?  And  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  manifest  inconsistency  between 
various  parts  of  the  prayer-book,  it 
■would  be  well  for  them  and  for  truth 
to  have  their  code  revised,  that  the 
world  may  know  precisely  what  they 
do  mean. 

2.  On  the  vexed  question  of  Epis- 
copal ordinaticn,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  high-churchmen  are  wrong, 
before  their  own  communion  and 
before  the  world.  The  reformers 
under  whose  inspirations  the  English 
Church  was  formed,  never  intended  to 
unchurch  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
continent  with  whom  they  were  in 
sympathy.  The  words  of  the  ordi- 
nal refer  only  to  the  rule  to  be 
adopted  in  the  Anglican  body,  and 
do  not  decide  at  all  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  non- Episcopal  orders. 
The  twenty-third  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  is  so  expounded  by  Burnet. 
He  says  that  by  common  consent  a 
company  of  Christians  may  appoint 
one  of  their  own  members  to  minis- 
ter to  them  in  holy  things  ;  for  we  are 
sure  "that  not  only  those  who  penned 
the  articles,  but  the  body  of  this 
church  for  above  half  an  age  after, 
did,  notwithstanding  irregularities, 


acknowledge  the  foreign  churches,  so 
constituted,  to  be  true. churches  as  to 
all  the  essentials  of  a  church.  The 
article  leaves  the  matter  open  for 
such  accidents  as  had  happened,  and 
such  as  might  still  happen.  Al- 
though their  own  church  had  been 
less  forced  to  go  out  of  the  beaten 
path  than  any  other,  yet  they  knew 
that  all  things  among  themselves  had 
not  gone  according  to  those  rules 
that  ought  to  be  sacred  in  regular 
times.  Necessity  has  no  law,  and  is 
a  law  of  itself." 

The  opinions  of  Cranmer,  and  of 
Barlow,  the  reported  consecrator  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  were  distinctly 
Erastian.  At  a  conference  held  at 
Windsor,  1547,  Cranmer  answers  to 
the  question,  "  Can  a  bishop  make  a 
priest  ?"  as  follows  :  "  A  bishop  may 
make  a  priest,  and  so  may  princes 
and  governors  also,  by  the  authority 
of  God  committed  to  them."  Barlow 
replies,  "  Bishops  have  no  authority 
to  make  priests  without  they  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Christian  princes,  and 
that  laymen  have  other  whiles  made 
priests." 

To  the  question,  "  Whether  in  the 
New  Testament  be  required  any  con- 
secration of  a  bishop  or  priest,  or 
only  appointing  to  the  office  be  suf- 
ficient?" Cranmer  answers,  "He 
that  is  appointed  to  be  a  bishop  or 
priest  needeth  no  consecration  by 
the  Scriptures,  for  election  or  ap- 
pointing thereto  is  sufficient."  Bar- 
low also  expresses  the  same  senti- 
ment. (See  Stillingfleet's  Irenicum, 
and  Collier,  vol.  ii.  appendix.) 

The  "judicious"  Hooker  undoubt- 
edly maintains  the  true  Episcopalian 
belief,  that  ordination  by  bishops  is 
preferable,  but  not  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  a  church.  A  very  able 
article  in  this  Magazine,  published 
September.  1866,  (Vol.  III.  No.  18,) 
shows  the  truth  of  our  view.  Pas- 
sages are  deduced  from  a  work  called 
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Vox  Ecclesia,  which  contain  the  high- 
church  position,  and  admit  that  in 
case  of  necessity  (which  is  left  to  the 
individual  to  determine)  "orthodox 
presbyters  may  ordain."  As  Arch- 
bishop Parker  said,  "  Extreme  neces- 
sity in  itself  implieth  dispensation 
from  all  laws."  The  author  of  this 
article,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
our  readers,  shows  plainly  that  such  a 
doctrine  "  overthrows  the  very  idea 
of  apostolical  succession,  elevates  hu- 
man necessity  above  divine  law,  and 
legitimates  every  form  of  error  and 
schism." 

Before  their  own  communion,  there- 
fore, the  low-churchmen  have  every 
advantage,  as  they  are  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
which  brought  their  church  into  be- 
ing. When  Protestants  desert  their 
own  platform,  on  what  ground  can 
they  logically  stand  ? 

Secondly ,before  the  Christian  world 
the  high-churchmen  occupy  a  very 
unfortunate  position.  They  make  as- 
sertions which  unchurch  themselves, 
while  they  separate  from  their  breth- 
ren, and  aspire  to  an  ecclesiastical 
status  which  they  have  not,  which 
the  whole  world  denies  to  them,  and 
which  they  can  never  defend.  If  the 
apostolical  succession  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a  church,  then  by 
the  verdict  of  all  who  hold  such  a 
doctrine,  they  are  no  church  ;  for  with 
all  their  pretensions,  they  have  it  not. 
It  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again,  by  arguments  incontestable, 
that  the  ordination  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  if  indeed  it  ever  took  place, 
was  wholly  and  entirely  invalid. 
There  is  not  satisfactory  evidence 
that  any  ceremony  of  consecration 
was  observed  ;  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  Barlow,  the  officiating 
prelate,  was  ever  ordained  ;  and  last- 
ly, the  form  used  (according  to  the 
theory  of  the  high-churchmen)  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  convey  valid 


orders.  What  need,  then,  to  argue 
further  with  those  who  will  not  see  ? 
If  any  Catholic  bishop  at  this  day 
should  venture  to  consecrate  with 
the  form  which  they  tell  us  was  used 
in  Parker's  case,  he  would  be  subject 
to  severe  censure,  and  his  act  would 
be  considered  totally  null  and  value- 
less. One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  this  question  would  be 
held  in  respect  She  has  preserved 
the  ancient  rite,  and  holds  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  episcopal  ordination ; 
and  while  she  considers  it  a  sacrilege 
to  reiterate  the  sacrament  of  orders, 
she  reordains,  without  question  and 
without  condition,  every  English  min- 
ister who,  coming  into  her  fold,  aspires 
to  the  sacred  priesthood.  The  same 
course  has  been  adopted  by  what 
the  Pan-Angelican  Synod  calls  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  which  no 
more  regards  the  Episcopalians  as  a 
church  than  she  does  the  Methodists 
or  Presbyterians.  Is  any  more  evi- 
dence required  by  any  honest  mind  ? 
If  the  opinion  of  the  eastern  churches 
is  of  any  weight,  it  has  been  more 
than  once  given.  Dr.  J.  J.  Over- 
beck,  a  Russian  priest,  in  a  recent 
work  on  "  Catholic  Orthodoxy,"  treats 
at  some  length  of  the  English  orders, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  null. 
These  are  among  his  words : 

"  i.  The  Anglo-Catholic  fathers,  on 
the  point  of  apostolical  succession  and 
its  needfulness,  held  latitudinarian 
views,  subversive  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  church.  2.  The  boasted  unity 
or  concord  of  Anglicans  even  in 
essentials  is  a  specious  illusion.  3. 
Anglo-Catholicism  is  genuine  Protes- 
tantism decked  and  disfigured  by 
Catholic  spoils." 

"  As  Parker's  consecration  was  in- 
valid, the  apostolic  line  was  broken 
off,  irremediably  broken  oft" 

"  If  Rome  considered  all  ordina- 
tions by  Parker  and  his  successors, 
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namely,  the  whole  present  English 
episcopate  and  clergy,  to  be  invalid, 
null,  and  void,  and  consistently  reor- 
dained  all  those  converts  who  wished 
and  were  fit  for  orders  ;  the  Eastern 
Church  can  but  imitate  her  proceed- 
ings, as  both,  in  this  point,  follow  the 

very  same  principles  The 

fact  of  the  reordination  is  the  final 
and  conclusive  verdict  on  the  inva- 
lidity of  Anglican  ordinations.  By 
this  fact  all  further  controversy  is 
broken  off  and  indisputably  settled." 

We  fancy,  then,  the  amusement 
which  the  pastoral  of  the  late  An- 
glican Synod  will  produce  in  the 
Eastern  churches,  for  whose  benefit 
it  has  been  translated  into  the  Greek 
language.  We  would  recommend  to 
the  great  Patriarchs  to  send  a  com- 
mission of  doctors  to  the  West,  that 
they  may  see  that  oneness  of  mind  of 
which  the  bishops  so  fervently  speak. 
Then  when  they  see  it,  we  would 
like  to  have  them  point  it  out  to  us, 
that  we  may  see  it  also,  and  rejoice 
with  them. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  our  readers  that  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  low-churchmen  and  ul- 
tra-Protestants of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion. This  is,  however,  far  from 
being  the  case.  We  admire  consis- 
tency and  cannot  accept  logical  con- 
tradictions. The  Protestant  ground 
is  something  that  our  reason  can 
comprehend,  though  we  believe  it 
does  away  with  all  revelation  and 
leads  directly  to  infidelity.  But  God 
has  furnished  us  with  no  mental 
powers  by  which  to  fathom  a  system 
which  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  which  wears  a  Catholic  exte- 
rior over  a  Protestant  heart  Such 
will  be  the  verdict  of  the  world. 


How  long  Anglicanism  can  last  we 
know  not.    It  has  been  a  kind  of 
half-way  house  to  the  church,  and  it 
may  occupy  this  position  for  a  long 
time.    It  seems  to  us  that  every 
honest  high-churchman  should  be- 
come a  Catholic  at  once,  when  he 
will  find  what  he  wants,  not  simply 
on  paper  but  in  life,  not  in  imagina- 
tion but  in  reality.    The  movement 
called  ritualism  is  an  indication  that 
the  grace  of  God  is  stirring  up  the 
dry  bones ;  for  Anglicanism  in  itself  is 
the  most  lifeless  and  unspiritual  re- 
ligion we  know  of.    God  grant  that 
the  movement  may  bring  forth  its 
proper  fruits.    We  only  fear  that 
when  it  comes  to  "leaving  all  for 
Christ,"  to  giving  up  houses  and 
lands,  wives  and  children,  position 
and  preferment,  many  will  go  back, 
(as  we  have  seen  with  sorrow,)  and 
be  like  the  young  man  in  the  gospel, 
who  was,  at  one  time, "  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Ritualism 
is  only  a  yearning  after  the  real  pre- 
sence of  the  Incarnate  God,  for 
which  the  redeemed  soul  longs  even 
with  anguish.     "Tears  were  my 
meat,  day  and  night,  while  they  said 
to  me,  Where  is  thy  God  ?"  The  true 
heart  will  find  its  Lord  only  in  that 
one  body  which  is  his  fulness.  Pray, 
then,  fellow-Catholics,  pray  for  the 
sincere  and  true,  that  they  may  have 
grace  to  forsake  the  land  of  shadows, 
and  come  where  are  the  bright  beams 
of  the  morning ;  that  ere  the  night  of 
death  overtake  them,  they  may,  like 
the  pure-minded  Simeon,  see  the  sal- 
vation of  God,  and  joyfully  chant 
their  "  Nunc  dimittis?  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation." 
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"What  can  you  teach ?"  "Any 
thing  from  A,  B,  C,  to  the  third  book 
of  Canon  Law."  "Pray,  young  man, 
can  you  teach  and  practise  humility?" 
"  I  trust  I  have,  at  least,  the  humility 
to  feel  that  the  more  I  read  the  more 
I  see  how  ignorant  I  have  been,  and 
how  little  can,  at  best,  be  known." 
Such  were  the  pithy  replies  to  the 
equally  condensed  questions  put  by 
the  venerable  Dean  Staunton,  of 
Carlow  College,  to  a  young  Augustin- 
ian  friar  who  had  been  proposed  as 
candidate  for  a  professorship  in  that 
rising  institution.  The  friar  was 
Father  James  Doyle,  then  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  Erect  in  sta- 
ture, austere  in  features,  the  candid 
earnestness  of  his  mind  beaming 
through  his  expressive  countenance, 
which  bore  the  evident  traces  of 
studious  habits,  and  the  freedom  of 
his  unpretentious  manners — all  these 
qualities,  combined  in  his  looks  and 
declared  by  his  language,  immedi- 
ately enlisted  the  sympathetic  esteem 
of  the  dean.  Nor  was  his  youth  an 
obstacle  to  his  acceptance.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  followed, 
and  the  six  years  spent  by  him  in  the 
college  served  as  a  fit  preparation 
for  the  public  career  of  this  eminent 
man,  the  narrative  of  whose  life  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  histbry  ofrhis 
country  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

From  the  valuable  work  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  note  to 
this  article,  we  find  much  to  admire 
in  the  noble  character  who  forms  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  literary 
effort.  There  must  have  been  placed 

•  The  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rt. 
Kev.  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 
By  W.  J  Fitipatrick,  J.  P.  a  vols.  8vo.  Boston : 
P.  Donohoc 


at  his  disposal  a  rich  and  abundant 
store  of  material  from  which  the 
biography  was  compiled.  The  work 
itself,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  is 
creditable  to  the  diligence  of  the 
author ;  but  at  present  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  an  attempt  to 
gather  from  its  comprehensive  pages, 
and  place  before  our  readers,  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  that 
distinguished  the  life  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  action  of  the  eminent 
prelate. 

Of  respectable  and  honorably  re- 
bellious ancestors,  he  was  born  in 
New  Ross,  County  of  Wexford,  in 
1786.  In  an  appendix  to  the  work 
before  us  there  is  a  chronological 
article  showing  the  descent  of  the 
Doyle  family  from  some  ancient, 
royal  sept — a  portion  of  Irish  his- 
tory by  no  means  uncommon — to 
which  we  would  refer  those  who 
should  doubt  his  original  nobility  of 
blood.  For  us  it  will  suffice  to  know 
that  some  of  his  immediate  relatives 
had  fallen  for  their  country  and  its 
faith,  and  that  even  as  far  back  as 
1 69 1,  there  were  few  more  distin- 
guished than  the  bold  Rapparee 
chieftain,  "Brigadier  Doyle,"  who 
was  sent  from  Limerick,  by  Sarsfield, 
to  collect  men  and  horses  for  the 
Jacobite  army. 

Anne  Warren,  the  mother  of  the 
future  bishop,  was  a  Catholic,  but  of 
Quaker  extraction,  and  the  father  had 
died  before  the  child's  birth,  so  that 
young  Doyle  was  brought  into  the 
world  under  circumstances,  though 
not  of  indigence,  still  not  of  super- 
fluity in  worldly  goods.  But  nature 
richly  endowed  him  ;  and  what  trea- 
sures can  be  sought  more  desirable 
than  the  intrinsic  power  of  soul  which 
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no  external  change  can  diminish,  and 
which  retains  its  richness,  indepen- 
dent of  the  uncertainties  of  variable 
fortune!  Nor  was  his  childhood 
other  than  obscure,  if  we  may  apply 
the  term  to  that  state  which,  though 
humble,  was  illustrated  by  the  tender 
care  and  enlightened  piety  of  a  Chris- 
tian mother.  His  boyhood  was  not 
remarkable  for  those  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  genius  said  to  be 
discovered  in  the  younger  days  of 
great  men.  No  phenomena  indica- 
tive of  unusual  fortune  or  success  in 
life  attended  his  boyish  acts,  although 
there  is  a  tale  of  some  careless  for- 
tune-teller having  prognosticated  the 
high  position  and  distinguished  labors 
which  afterward  rendered  his  name 
so  memorable.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  ran  the  risk  of  being  shot  for  his 
curiosity  in  observing,  at  a  distance,  a 
battle  fought  between  the  patriots  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  English  forces. 

His  school-days  commenced  at 
Rathnavogue,  where  a  Mr.  Grace 
was  conducting  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing to  whose  seats  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  had  equal  access.  Hith- 
erto his  mother  had  been  his  instruc- 
tor, and  there  are  no  impressions  so 
important  or  so  lasting  as  those  im- 
parted to  the  infant  mind  by  the 
solicitous  teaching  of  a  parent.  Un- 
der her  guidance,  the  youthful  aspira- 
tions which  inclined  his  developing 
reason  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  of 
life,  were  fostered  and  encouraged,  as 
she  early  perceived  that  the  tendency 
of  his  mental  faculties  directed  in  the 
path  of  a  holy  vocation.  In  the  year 
1800,  she  placed  him  under  the  care 
of  an  Augustinian  friar  named  Crane, 
who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of 
the  boy  through  his  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  and  his  intensely  studious 
habits.  She  died  in  1802,  leaving 
him  an  orphan,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  his  soon  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Augustinian  order,  which  he  en- 


tered three  years  afterward.  Not- 
withstanding that  he  entertained  a 
strong  repugnance  to  the  eleemosyn- 
ary practices  of  religious  communities 
of  begging  from  door  to  door — and 
this  aversion  he  ever  retained — he 
still  selected  a  conventual  life  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  public  and  active 
labors  of  a  missionary  priest.  His 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  priestly 
office  was  a  characteristic  trait  in  his 
life  as  bishop,  and  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  seem  to  have  originated  from 
that  natural  good  taste  with  which  he 
had  been  gifted  from  his  infancy. 

The  ordeal  of  the  novitiate  passed 
through  with  fidelity,  he  made  his 
vows  as  member  of  the  order  in  1806, 
in  the  small  thatched  chapel  at 
Grantstown.  The  marked  abilities 
displayed  at  this  period  induced  his 
superiors  to  select  him  to  be  sent 
with  some  others  to  the  college  of 
their  order  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal, 
a  well-conducted  institution,  and  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  university 
of  that  place.  As  he  was  afforded 
all  the  ample  opportunities  held  out 
to  those  attending  the  university  lec- 
tures— a  privilege  accorded  only  to 
a  few — his  mind  was  immensely  en- 
riched, and  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  his  ideas  were  enabled 
to  attain  a  sturdiness  of  growth  and 
liberality  of  expansion  which  ever 
afterward  distinguished  his  writings 
and  speeches.  In  his  subsequent 
examination  before  a  committee  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  he  testi- 
fied to  the  numerous  advantages 
which  were  then,  as  now,  derived 
from  a  continental  education  for  the 
priesthood.  In  his  days,  indeed,  it 
was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  in  1780, 
felony  in  a  foreign  priest,  and  high- 
treason  in  a  native,  to  teach  or  prac- 
tise the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  Ireland.  Still,  the  penal 
laws,  although  relaxed,  had  left  their 
evil  traces  long  after  their  name  had 
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ceased  to  excite  terror,  even  if  it  oc- 
casioned a  thrill  of  hatred  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  had  so  long 
been  subjected  to  the  clanking  of 
their  fetters.  It  seems  somewhat  of 
an  anomaly  for  Protestantism,  which 
was  inaugurated  under  the  plea  of 
freeing  and  enlightening  the  human 
mind,  to  sanction  the  enactment  and 
enforce  the  execution  of  laws  direct- 
ly calculated  to  crush  religious  free- 
dom, and  make  it  criminal  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  the  conquered 
Catholics.  It  is,  however,  but  one 
of  the  innumerable  inconsistencies 
with  which  the  histories  of  nations 
and  of  creeds  regale  us  at  intervals. 

Whilst  young  Doyle  was  deeply 
engaged  in  drinking  in  from  the  pur- 
est and  deepest  springs  theologic 
lore,  and  treasuring  up  in  his  capa- 
cious mind  the  classic  and  philosophic 
eloquence  of  ancient  times,  the  sound 
of  war  disturbed  his  retirement.  A 
French  invasion  overturned  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  and  so 
rapid  was  the  advance  of  Junot  that 
the  vessel  which  bore  away  in  safety 
to  Brazil  the  royal  family  was  has- 
tened in  its  departure  by  some  shots 
from  the  conquering  army.  The 
peninsular  war  ensued,  in  which  the 
Portuguese,  aided  by  the  English  un- 
der Wellington,  drove  out  the  irreli- 
gious soldiers  of  the  empire.  The 
enthusiasm  which  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  natives  was  taken  up  by  the 
young  students,  and  among  them 
Doyle  shouldered  his  musket,  believ- 
ing that  the  best  way  to  prove  one's 
fidelity  to  truth  and  justice  is  to  act 
when  action  alone  is  effective. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  does  not  explain  the 
short  stay  made  by  the  student  in  the 
college  of  Coimbra,  as  we  find  him  in 
Ireland,  in  180&,  preparing  for  the  re- 
ception of  holy  orders.  He  had  con- 
cluded a  good  course  of  study,  and 
his  natural  abilities  must  have  ren- 
dered him  fully  competent  to  be  ad- 


mitted to  the  order  of  priesthood, 
which  he  received  in  1809,  in  the 
humble,  thatched  chapel  of  his 
youthful  days.  But  as  there  were 
then,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  existing  prejudices  against 
religious  orders  in  Ireland,  he  was 
not  only  refused  faculties,  but  even 
the  preparatory  examination,  by  Dr. 
Ryan,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Ferns. 
The  young  priest  quietly  remained  in 
his  convent  until  called,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  some  friends  who 
admired  his  talents,  to  the  position 
of  professor  in  Carlow  College. 
Here  he  rendered  most  important 
services.  Within  its  walls  he  spent 
six  years  most  studiously  occupied, 
both  for  his  own  advancement  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  The 
advantage  of  procuring  positions  in 
seminaries  or  colleges  for  young 
priests  of  talent  and  taste  for  pro- 
longed study,  is  easily  perceived 
when  we  consider  the  necessity — 
more  especially  at  the  present  day — 
of  fitting  some  for  the  higher  duties 
of  their  order — the  defence  and  ex- 
position of  Catholic  doctrines  in  a 
literary  manner.  Had  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Doyle  received  no  cultivation 
more  than  that  afforded  by  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  theology  in  a  ru- 
dimentary course  of  three  years,  his 
life  would  have  passed  in  obscurity, 
and  his  eminent  public  services  could 
never  have  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. The  light  of  genius  is,  in- 
deed, a  gift  of  nature,  but  the  inten- 
sity of  its  brilliancy  depends  upon 
art  and  culture.  Besides  this,  his 
taste  for  literature  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm, whilst  it  encouraged  the  efforts 
of  the  students.  His  lectures  on  elo- 
quence, which  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  considerably  neglected  among 
the  Irish  clergy,  served  as  an  incentive 
to  their  ardor  in  pursuit  of  that  no- 
ble science,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
furnished  his  own  mind  with  the  in- 
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exhaustible  resources  which  he  after- 
ward wielded  with  such  mighty  effect 
We  know  of  similar  results  having 
been  attained  by  the  late  eminent 
Cardinal  Wiseman  whilst  rector  of 
the  English  College  at  Rome.  The 
necessity  of  a  learned  clergy  was 
scarcely  ever  felt  as  much  as  at  the 
present  day,  when  men  of  abilities 
and  cultivation  may  be  daily  encoun- 
tered, eager  and  earnest  for  the  truth, 
but  not  ready  to  admit  it  upon  insuf- 
ficient or  superficial  grounds.  This 
view,  entertained  by  Dr.  Doyle 
whilst  in  Carlow  College,  led  him  to 
inculcate  the  same  principles  to  those 
around  him. 

But  the  scene  of  his  labors  changes, 
and  we  now  approach  the  period  of 
his  life  in  which  his  publications  pro- 
cure for  him  that  general  recognition 
of  power  and  virtue,  hitherto  accord- 
ed him  in  a  humbler  sphere  of  duty. 
By  an  unprecedented  unanimity  he 
was  elected,  in  1819,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Corcoran  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare 
and  Leighlin.  The  selection  was 
more  remarkable,  as  in  those  days 
there  were  feelings  of  strong  dislike 
entertained  against  members  of  reli- 
gious communities,  and  the  subject 
caused  no  slight  trouble  at  Rome. 
The  wise  regulations  of  the  church 
for  the  election  of  bishops  were  ob- 
served in  Ireland  then,  as  they  are 
now.  Assembled  together,  the  cler- 
gy received  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
prayed  for  light  to  direct  their  ac- 
tion, retired  in  silence,  strengthened 
and  enlightened,  to  give  their  voice 
for  the  most  fitting  subject ;  and  the 
result  showed  in  this  case,  that,  as 
they  had  the  generosity  to  pass  over 
the  bounds  of  prejudice,  the  Holy 
Ghost  guided  them  in  their  delibera- 
tions. It  was  not  a  little  surprising 
that  the  choice  had  fallen  upon  an 
Augustinian  friar ;  but  that  the  dignity 
should  be  conferred  upon  one  so  young 
—he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age 


— and  with  such  universal  satisfaction, 
went  far  to  prove  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  must  have  been  held. 
The  custom  of  electing  elderly  per- 
sons to  the  episcopal  office  is  general- 
ly admitted  to  have  traditional  usage 
in  its  favor,  although  we  do  not  read 
of  our  Lord  having  regarded  age  as 
a  qualification  in  his  apostles,  and  St 
John  is  believed  to  have  been  a  mere 
youth.  Innocent  III.,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  popes  that  ever 
reigned,  was  only  thirty-seven  years 
of  age  when  he  ascended  the  chair 
of  St  Peter.  And  although  the 
youthful  appearance  of  the  new  bi- 
shop was  made  the  occasion  of  ad- 
verse criticism  in  some  quarters,  he 
entered  upon  his  office  no  less  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  truth  of  what 
St  Augustine  said  of  the  episcopate, 
" Nomen  sit  oneris,  non honoris"  than 
if  he  were  bowed  down  by  age. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  work  exposes  to 
us  many  evils  that  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  diocese  under  the  in- 
active government  of  some  of  Bishop 
Doyle's  predecessors.  Incompetent 
persons  are  found  in  every  state  of 
life,  and  many  of  the  miseries  by 
which  society  is  afflicted  arise  from 
faithlessness  or  incapacity  in  incum- 
bents of  high  positions.  Energy 
and  diligence  were  not  characteristic 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  him, 
and  abuses  that  had  been  tolerated 
by  neligence,  grew  into  evils  which 
were  magnified  by  their  proximity  to 
the  sanctuary.  But  Bishop  Doyle 
was  one  of  those  faithful  ministers 
who  felt  the  responsibilities  enjoined 
upon  his  office,  "quasi pro  anitnabus 
reddituri  ratiofiem"  Some  customs 
common  among  the  clergy  were  not 
much  in  accordance  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal propriety,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  era- 
dicate what  has  been  allowed  to  attain 
a  long  growth.  It  is  true  that  the 
penal  times  had  but  just  ceased,  and 
the  decadence  in  ecclesiastical  dis- 
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cipline  brought  about  by  the  dreary 
night  of  persecution,  was  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  not  to  be  quickly  remedied. 
Still,  the  new  bishop  had  brought  with 
him  into  the  office  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  church,  and 
a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  carrying 
these  laws  into  execution  whenever 
possible.  These  were  the  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  to  which  must  be  as- 
cribed the  successful  issue  of  all  his 
measures  at  reform.  He  called  the 
attention  of  his  clergy  to  the  decrees 
of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  with  regard  to  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  penalties  to  which  he  him- 
self should  be  liable  were  he  to  neg- 
lect the  enforcement  of  those  wise 
regulations. 

For  the  decency  of  public  worship, 
the  ornaments  and  linens  of  the  altar, 
and  everything  connected  with  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  religion,  he  had 
the  most  scrupulous  regard.  He  in- 
stituted regular  visitations  in  his  dio- 
cese, as  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be 
exempted  from  a  sinful  negligence  in 
omitting  to  comply  with  the  decrees 
of  Trent  in  this  respect.  In  these 
visitations  he  discovered  the  sad 
state  to  which  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline had  fallen  before  his  days.  In 
one  instance  the  vestments  were 
found  to  be  in  such  an  unbecoming 
state  that  he  tore  them  asunder. 
Returning  next  year  to  the  same  pa- 
rish, he  found  the  identical  old  vest- 
ments sewn  together  and  kept  in  a 
turf-basket.  To  prevent  a  repetition, 
he  consigned  them  to  the  flames, 
and  as  the  parish  priest  was  by.  no 
means  a  poor  man,  the  wretched 
taste  displayed  by  him  was  wholly 
unpardonable. 

Hunting  Was  not  an  unusual 
occupation  with  the  clergy  of  those 
days.  Practices  by  no  means  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  their  pastors,  had  been  al- 


lowed to  accompany  the  marriage 
and  funeral  services  of  country  dis- 
tricts, and  all  these  claimed  the  dili- 
gent reformatory  care  of  the  active 
bishop.  The  office  of  reformer — as 
the  very  sound  has  to  some  an  odious 
signification — is  not  the  most  en- 
vious one  in  the  world,* and  it  ac- 
quires a  peculiarly  distasteful  charac- 
ter from  those  whose  self-interested 
conduct  may  fall  under  its  action. 
Hence  the  young  bishop  was  some- 
times accused  of  rashness  in  his  un- 
dertaking to  correct  abuses  of  so 
long  a  standing,  and  the  plea  was 
set  up  that  good  and  wise  men  had 
tolerated  them  in  the  past.  Nor 
was  he  free  from  the  receipt  of  letters 
of  complaint,  principally,  though  not 
always,  from  old  pastors  who  found 
great  difficulty  in  abandoning  habits 
which  their  sense  of  right  would  not 
permit  them  to  justify.  They  remon- 
strated with  him  for  carrying  out  laws 
for  the  execution  of  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible. But  he  kindly  reasoned 
with  them  on  the  necessity  which 
pressed  him  to  be  faithful  to  his 
trust ;  and  as  he  never  urged  his  own 
feelings  or  his  own  bias  as  the  motive 
of  his  action,  but  always  appealed  to 
the  law  of  the  church,  he  gradually 
effected  the  most  beneficent  results. 
He  never  used  harshness,  even  where 
it  might  appear,  if  not  necessary,  at 
least  justifiable,  and  never  was  he 
accused  of  disregarding  the  reasona- 
ble explanations  of  the  humblest  of 
his  clergy.  Law,  not  self;  justice, 
not  caprice,  were  the  motives  that  in- 
cited him  ;  and,  guided  by  such  prin- 
ciples, he  confided  the  success  of  his 
efforts  .to  God,  and  thus  labored  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  the  church. 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation  had 
been  but  rarely  administered  before 
his  time,  and  he  frequently  was  affect- 
ed to  tears  when,  instead  of  chil- 
dren to  receive  it,  there  were  crowds 
of  gray-haired  men  and  women.  The 
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education  of  the  young  had  been 
much  neglected  by  many  parish 
priests,  whose  taste  for  agricultural 
pursuits  led  them  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  farms  than 
to  the  instruction  of  their  people. 
One  rural  gentleman  insisted  that  he 
could  well  attend  to  his  flocks  of 
sheep  without  neglecting  his  spiritual 
flock ;  but  the  bishop  required  that 
his  time  should  be  exclusively  devot- 
ed to  his  ministry.  Many  justified 
their  engagement  with  worldly  occupa- 
tions, or  their  inattention  to  their  du- 
ties, by  pointing  to  the  curate,  and, 
loudly  affirming  his  energetic  zeal, 
declared  him  fully  competent  to  di- 
rect the  parish,  whilst  the  old  man 
should  repose  from  his  labors  and 
enjoy  in  ease  the  fruits  of  his  past 
services  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
The  persistent  labors  of  the  bishop 
at  length  produced  that  good  result 
ever  to  be  expected  from  a  faithful 
discharge  of  duty.  Visitations  were 
regularly  conducted  throughout  his 
diocese,  and  the  •  long-neglected  ca- 
nons of  the  church  were  reestablish- 
ed, to  the  great  satisfaction,  of  all 
good  priests,  as  well  as  with  salutary 
consequences  to  the  people. 

Not  less  important  in  their  results 
were  the  spiritual  retreats  which  he 
inaugurated  amongst  his  clergy.  The 
efficient  means  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
priesthood  had  been  long  impossible 
in  the  times  of  persecution;  but  when 
this  obstacle  was  removed,  his  pre- 
decessors took  no  steps  to  remedy 
the  ill  effects  of  their  omission.  One 
thousand  priests  and  almost  every 
prelate  in  Ireland  assembled  at  Car- 
low,  in  1820,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  silence  and  prayer 
under  the  direction  of  the  young 
bishop,  who  conducted  the  religious 
exercises.  He  had  been  always 
known  as  an  austere  man  to  himself, 
and  most  conscientiously  attentive 
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to  even  the  minor  duties  of  his  eccle- 
siastical state,  and  the  brilliant  man- 
ner in  which  he  guided  his  attentive 
hearers  through  this  retreat  deeply 
impressed  them.  "  These  sermons," 
(he  preached  three  times  a  day,)  writes 
Rev.  Mr.  Delany,  "  were  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily impressive  character.  We 
never  heard  anything  to  equal  them 
before  or  since.  The  duties  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  were  never  so 
eloquently  or  efficiently  expounded. 
His  frequent  application  and  expo- 
sition of  the  most  intricate  texts  of 
Scripture  amazed  and  delighted  us ; 
we  thought  he  was  inspired.  I  saw 
the  venerable  Archbishop  Troy  weep 
like  a  child,  and  raise  his  hands  in 
thanksgiving.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  retreat  he  wept  again,  and  kissed 
his  coadjutor  with  more  than  a  bro- 
ther's affection." 

Dr.  O'Connell  narrates  that  "for 
the  ten  days  during  which  the 
retreat  lasted,  Dr.  Doyle  knew  no 
rest.  His  soul  was  on  fire  in  the 
sacred  cause.  He  was  determined 
to  reform  widely.  His  falcon  eye 
sparkled  with  zeal.  The  powers  of 
his  intellect  were  applied  to  the  good 
work  with  telling  effect  At  the 
close  of  one  of  his  most  impassioned 
exhortations,  he  knelt  down  on  a 
pric-dieu  immediately  before  me. 
The  vigorous  workings  of  his  mind, 
and  the  intense  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose within,  affected  even  the  out- 
ward man.  Big  drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  upon  his  neck,  and  his 
rochet  was  almost  saturated."  The 
fruits  of  these  labors  were  propor- 
tionate to  their  intensity,  for  the  soil 
was  good,  and  needed  but  that  culti- 
vation, for  want  of  which  it  had  long 
lain  fallow.  To  reform  the  morals  of 
the  people,  he  knew  that  the  source 
of  their  moral  teaching  —  the  priest- 
hood— must  be  enlightened  and  ele- 
vated. It  seems  that  there  can  be 
nothing  better  calculated  to  effect  a 
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cordial  cooperation  of  ecclesiastical 
duties  and  responsibilities  than  that 
a  bishop  should  thus  be  willing  and 
capable  of  teaching  his  clergy  in 
learning  as  well  as  in  devotion  ;  and 
of  impressing,  by  propriety  of  lan- 
guage and  dignity  of  position,  those 
sublime  truths  that  should  be  fre- 
quently proposed  to  their  considera- 
tion. Another  great  work  underta- 
ken by  him  was  the  revival  of  dioce- 
san conferences,  which  had  long 
fallen  into  desuetude.  He  ordained 
that  they  should  be  held  regularly, 
and  his  own  learning  was  a  safe  guar- 
antee of  their  practical  utility.  The 
many  intricate  questions  of  moral 
theology,  as  well  as  local  issues  with 
which  the  clergy  of  a  well-conducted 
diocese  should  be  conversant,  were 
usefully  discussed  in  those  assem- 
blies with  freedom  and  decorum.  The 
general  non-observance  of  statutes 
and  laws,  arising  principally  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  penal  times,  called 
for  more  strenuous  efforts  than  would 
have  been  otherwise  needed.  The 
severity  of  penal  laws  against  the 
practices  of  religion,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  diminished 
the  number  of  priests,  who  were  oblig- 
ed to  hide  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  minister  by  stealth  and  un- 
der fear  of  death  in  solitary  places  to 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  their  flocks. 
This  accounts  for  the  statute  which 
was  passed  in  a  synod  of  Kildare  in 
1 6 14,  allowing  lay  persons  to  admin- 
ister the  Blessed  Eucharist  to  each 
other  in  cases  of  necessity.  But 
those  times  had  passed,  and  Dr. 
Doyle  believed  that  what  was  then 
justifiably  permitted  could  be  so  no 
longer  without  sin  on  his  part.  Con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  duty  alone 
directed  him  in  these  many  salutary 
reforms  introduced  by  him  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people  ;  and  we  dwell 
upon  them  with  greater  pleasure,  as 
they  evince  the  true  character  of  a 


bishop.  These,  and  many  other  be- 
neficent changes  introduced  by  Bish- 
op Doyle,  were  but  in  accordance 
with  the  improved  condition  in  which 
the  Catholics  of  his  day  found  them- 
selves. After  long  and  painful  but 
finally  triumphant  struggles  to  regain 
some  of  their  lost  freedom,  they  still 
felt  for  a  length  of  time  the  effects  of 
that  odious  tyranny,  by  whose  means 
the  proud,  religious  ascendency  of  a 
hostile  sect  had  long  aimed  at  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  .body  and 
soul  of  the  Catholic  population.  It 
is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  first  re- 
laxation of  rigorous,  repressive  laws 
against  the  Catholtc  Irish  was  owing 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
American  revolution  upon  English 
affairs.  In  1778,  Catholics  were  al- 
lowed to  hold  property  as  well  as 
their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  ;  and, 
although  this  was  but  a  slight  con- 
cession forced  from  the  justice  of 
their  rulers,  the  Irish  people  derived 
from  it  an  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere in  asserting  their  further  claims, 
so  often  deceitfully  promised  and  un- 
justly withheld.  These  claims  of 
his  countrymen  now  assumed  greater 
weight  in  the  minds  of  legislators, 
as  they  became  more  importunately 
urged  upon  their  notice  by  the  pow- 
erful efforts  of  O'Connell.  Bishop 
Doyle  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
arena,  and  throw  the  weight  of  his 
mighty  intellect  and  the  no  less  im- 
portant influence  of  his  official  posi- 
tion, into  the  contest.  A  remarkably 
vigorous  exposition  of  the  state  of 
the  question,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  justice, 
published  in  a  letter  signed  J.  K.  L., 
inspired  new  hope  into  his  friends, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  hostile  atten- 
tion of  numerous  opponents. 

Polemics  have,  in  our  day,  assumed 
a  character  quite  different  from  that 
which  distinguished  them  in  former 
times.  Much  of  the  rancorous  spirit, 
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falsely  called  religions,  which  dis- 
turbed society,  and  caused  even  do- 
mestic life  sometimes  to  bear  an  un- 
christian aspect,  has  passed  away, 
and  acerbity  of  feeling  which  irritates, 
whilst  it  never  convinces,  is  now  less 
frequently  encountered  than  the 
milder  tone  of  persuasive  argumenta- 
tion. It  may  be  that  men  were  then 
more  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  re- 
ligion than  they  are  at  present ;  but 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  maintain  that 
earnestness  must  be  expressed  in 
language  calculated  to  offend,  and 
shown  in  acts  intended  to  do  violence 
to  brotherly  love.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that,  with  the  progress  of  the  age, 
men  arc  learning  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  religion,  and  are  leaving  off 
much  of  that  virulence  which  poor 
human  passion  is  likely  to  bring  with 
it,  even  into  the  sanctuary  of  divine 
faith.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  a 
change  for  the  better  has  come  over 
the  spirit  which  elicits  religious  dis- 
cussion at  present ;  and  the  questions 
that  excite  our  interest  and  enlist  our 
most  serious  consideration  are  agita- 
ted in  a  milder  manner  than  in  the 
days  of  Bishop  Doyle,  when  it  was 
rare  that  a  religious  dispute  closed 
without  abuse  or  vituperation,  and 
spiritual  views  were  not  unfrequently 
enforced  by  blows. 

A  discussion  arose  between  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Magee,  the 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  as  both  were  able  combatants 
upon  a  field  which  afforded  ample 
space  for  assault  and  defence,  the 
contest  waged  was  long  and  fierce, 
drawing  forth  the  wit  and  sarcasm, 
the  learning  and  eloquence  undoubt- 
edly possessed  by  both  disputants. 
Instead  of  cooling  by  time,  it  warmed 
as  it  advanced,  and  increased  in  in- 
terest as  it  drew  into  its  current  many 
minor  warriors  eager  to  join  in  the 
religious  fray.  A  spirit  of  domination 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  rela- 


tions between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, determined  Magee  to  assume  a 
loftier  tone,  with  more  pretentious, 
and,  on  that  account,  less  tenable 
grounds.  These  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  humiliation  of  his  defeat 
more  irksome  to  his  high  position. 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  must  have 
been  an  impartial  judge,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  politico-religious 
combat,  he  declared  that  Magee  "had 
evidently  got  the  worst  of  it."  Seve- 
ral other  opponents  who  successively 
assaulted  "J.  K.  L.,"  were  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  his  mighty  pen. 

Influenced  by  his  genius  and  elo- 
quent writings,  the  movement  led  by 
the  great  "Agitator"  progressed 
toward  its  desired  result  A  change 
was  imperceptibly  coming  over  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  To  retain  a 
nation  in  bondage  to  a  political  or 
religious  ascendency  not  founded  on 
the  good-will  of  the  subject,  must,  in 
the  long  run,  become  impossible.  As 
long  as  a  people  preserve  unsubdued 
their  spirit  of  religious  or  national 
freedom,  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
capable  of  frustrating  their  ultimate 
triumph.  A  great  writer  observes 
that  the  war  in  which  violence  at- 
tempts to  oppress  truth  must  be  a 
strange  and  an  arduous  one.  No 
matter  how  doubtful  maybe  the  result 
for  a  time,  no  matter  how  obscure  the 
horizon  of  events,  truth  must  in  the 
end  conquer,  for  it  is  imperishable — 
it  is  eternal  as  God  himself.  Thus 
was  it  in  the  struggle  for  emancipa- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  truth  became 
at  length  generally  admitted,  that  no 
civil  legislation,  no  state  authority, 
has  a  right  tcfinterfere  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  conscience ;  and  that 
the  power  which  attempts  to  violate 
th?  natural  gift  of  religious  freedom 
transcends  its  limits,  and  is  guilty  of 
a  grievous  crime  against  the  estab- 
lished order  of  Providence. 

Before  Dr.  Doyle's  entrance  upon 
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the  public  duties  of  His  episcopal 
office,  the  efforts  made  for  their 
emancipation  by  the  Catholics  had 
produced  but  little  effect  Petitions 
crowded  to  the  parliament,  but  they 
were  hastily  and  sometimes  scorn- 
fully rejected.  Religious  equality  had 
been  promised  as  a  reward  for  the 
parliamentary  union  of  both  countries 
in  1800 ;  but  the  insidious  policy  of 
Pitt  proved  the  promise  fallacious, 
and  when  the  nation  found  itself 
cheated  out  of  its  legislative  power, 
without  even  this  slight  recompense 
of  religious  freedom,  deep  was  the 
indignation  felt.  In  the  movements 
preceding  Dr.  Doyle's  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rights,  the  Catholics 
were  unaided  by  the  "higher  order" 
of  their  countrymen,  "who  sensitively 
shrank  from  participating  in  any  ap- 
peal for  redress."  (Vol.  1.  p.  156.) 
The  people  were  thus  abandoned  by 
those  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
natural  leaders,  and,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, "the  Catholic  clergy  not 
only  held  aloof,  but  deprecated  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  general  apa- 
thy." (Ibid.)  But  Dr.  Doyle  brought 
new  energy  to  the  combat,  and, 
although  the  victory  which  crowned 
the  labors  of  the  great "  Liberator"  in 
1829  was  principally  due  to  his  own 
herculean  powers  and  indomitable 
Spirit,  still  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  was  highly 
appreciated  by  O'Connell  himself. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  sometimes 
lauded  for  yielding  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics.  It  is  just  to  accord 
praise  wherever  merited ;  but,  as  the 
hostility  of  Wellington  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  countrymen  had  been 
for  years  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
their  being  satisfied,  and  as  he 
yielded  at  last  evidently  through 
fear  of  revolution  in  case  of  refusal, 
it  would  appear  that  a  reluctant  con- 
cession, rendered  when  it  could  not 


be  safely  withheld,  is  but  a  slight 
groundwork  upon  which  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  generosity. 

It  would  be  a  long  though  not  an 
ungrateful  task,  to  trace  the  toilsome 
progress  of  the  bishop  through  his 
many  labors  for  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal welfare  of  his  people.  Through- 
out every  page  of  the  work  before  us 
we  may  perceive  the  deep  solicitude 
with  which  he  continually  watched 
over  their  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment. Wide-spread  disaffection  at 
long  misgovernment  had  evinced  it- 
self in  various  species  of  secret  socie- 
ties— Ribbonmen,  White-boys,  Peep- 
o'-day  men,  etc. — formed  either  for 
purposes  hostile  to  the  actual  state  of 
society,  or,  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
for  self-defence  against  the  powerful 
and  extensive  organization  of  Orange- 
men. The  Ribbonmen  promised 
"to  be  true  to,  and  assist  each 
other  in  all  things  lawful ;"  but  if 
even  justifiable  in  their  origin  and 
object,  they  not  un frequently  were 
guilty  of  acts  which  soon  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  Bishop 
Doyle  found  his  diocese  extensively 
overrun  by  numerous  parties  of  these 
societies;  but,  as  the  people  loved 
him,  his  disapprobation  was  very 
effectual  in  checking  their  progress. 
As  most  of  the  discontent  arose  from 
the  collection  of  tithes  from  Catho- 
lics for  the  support  of  Protestant  mi- 
nisters, he  reprobated  the  laws  that 
were  thus  the  cause  of  evils  which  it 
was  their  office  to  remove.  He  him- 
self counselled  his  people  to  observe 
a  negative  opposition  to  the  collec- 
tion of  these  tithes,  by  refusing  to 
pay  them,  but  never  to  resist  with 
violence  a  forcible  execution  of  the 
law.  To  force  obedience  to  this  law 
was  frequently  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. The  legal  claims  of  the  par- 
son were  sometimes  satisfied  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  his  unwilling 
supporters.    However  incompatible 
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with  his  character  it  might  appear, 
yet  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
-  to  witness  the  meek  parson  at  the 
head  of  a  military  force,  leading  an 
assault  on  some  undefended  cabin 
or  directing  their  manoeuvres  in  or- 
der to  possess  himself  of  a  cow,  an 
only  pig,  or  even  a  wretched  bed 
and  bedding  of  a  destitute  family. 
Goaded  to  fury,  the  people  would 
sometimes  resist  the  soldiers,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  often 
the  only  fruit  of  a  tithe-collecting  ex- 
pedition. It,  may  be  interesting  to 
read  the  following  verbatim  copy  of 
a  bill  announcing  the  sale  by  auction 
of  the  valuable  spoil  secured  in  a 
successful  foray  by  an  evangelical 
gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ballymore : 

"To  be  soaled  by  Public  Cout  in 
the  town  of  Ballymore  on  the  1 5  Inst 
one  Cowe  the  property  of  James 
Scully  one  new  bed  and  one  gawne 
the  property  of  John  quinn  seven 
hanks  of  yearn  the  property  of  the 
widow  Scott  one  petty  coate  and  one 
apron  the  property  of  the  widow 
Gallagher  seized  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  leasing  warrant  for  tythe  due 
the  Rved.  John  Ugher.  Dated  this 
12th  day  of  May  1824." 

In  his  celebrated  examination  be- 
fore a  committee  of  parliament  in 
1825,  Dr.  Doyle  rendered  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  practical  evils  of  this 
system.  Notwithstanding  the  mer- 
ciless exposure  to  which  he  subjected 
the  entire  tithe  business,  there  was 
nothing  done  to  alleviate  the  misery 
or  remedy  the  sufferings  with  which 
it  is  so  pregnant,  and  Ireland  still 
labors  under  this,  one  of  her  most 
harassing  calamities — the  cause  of 
her  discontent  and  the  source  of  her 
degradation.  Not  a  little  remarka- 
ble is  the  historical  fact,  that  before 
the  time  of  the  reformation  the  Irish 
nation  never  consented  to  the  sys- 
tem of  tithes  established  in  all  other 
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countries  by  the  law  of  the  church. 
Before  the  invasion  there  was  no 
such  thing  known.  After  that  lamen- 
table period  the  English  conquerors 
attempted  to  establish  it  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  "Giraldus  Cambrensis," 
says  Doctor  Doyle,  "  imputes  it  to 
the  Irish  as  a  crime  that  they  would 
not  pay  tithe,  notwithstanding  the 
laws  which  enjoined  such  payment ; 
and,  now  at  the  end  of  six  hundred 
years,  they  are  found  to  persevere, 
with  increased  obstinacy,  in  their 
struggles  to  cast  off  this  most  ob- 
noxious impost." 

A  long  letter  addressed  to  his  libe- 
ral friend,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  in  i33i» 
is  occupied  in  expounding  his  views 
on  poor  laws  and  church  property. 
His  advocacy  of  laws  to  relieve  the 
poor  drew  forth  his  eloquent  pleading 
in  their  behalf,  whilst  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  canon  law  made  him 
familiar  with  the  ancient  legislatibns 
of  the  church  with  respect  to  tithes. 
A  short  but  characteristic  passage 
from  this  letter  we  cannot  omit :  "  I 
am  a  churchman ;  but  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  avarice,  and  I  feel  no 
worldly  ambition.  I  am,  perhaps, 
attached  to  my  profession  ;  but  I  love 
Christianity  more  than  its  worldly 
appendages.  I  am  a  Catholic  from 
the  fullest  conviction;  but  few  will 
accuse  me  of  bigotry.  I  am  an  Irish- 
man hating  injustice,  and  abhorring, 
with  my  whole  soul,  the  oppression  of 
my  country ;  but  I  desire  to  heal  her 
sores,  not  to  aggravate  her  sufferings. 
In  decrying,  as  I  do,  the  tithe-system, 
and  the  whole  church  establishment 
in  Ireland,  I  am  actuated  by  no  dis- 
like to  the  respectable  body  of  men 
who,  in  the  midst  of  fear  and  hatred, 
gather  its  spoils ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  esteem  those  men,  notwithstanding 
their  past  and  perhaps  still  existing 
hostility  to  the  religious  and  civil 
rights  of  their  fellow-subjects  and 
countrymen;   I  even  lament  the 
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painful  position  in  which  they  are 
placed.  What  I  aspire  to  is  the 
freedom  of  the  people ;  what  I  most 
ardently  desire  is  their  union — which 
can  never  be  effected  till  injustice,  or 
the  oppression  of  the  many  by  the 
few,  is  taken  away.  And  as  to  reli- 
gion, what  I  wish  is  to  see  her  freed 
from  the  slavery  of  the  state  and  the 
bondage  of  mammon — to  see  her  re- 
stored to  that  liberty  with  which 
Christ  hath  made  her  freje — her  mi- 
nisters laboring  and  receiving  their 
hire  from  those  for  whom  they  labor 
— that  thus  religion  may  be  restored 
to  her  empire,  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  men  once  more  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.11  In  this 
one  paragraph  we  have  a  compen- 
dious exposition  of  his  views  and 
aims  with  regard  to  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  of  his  country. 

When  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
forty-shilling  free-holders — a  disas- 
trous piece  of  legislation — was  effect- 
ed in  1831,  Dr.  Doyle  undisguisedly 
expressed  his  liberal  views  of  indivi- 
dual right  and  liberty.  One  position 
maintained  by  him  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, and  we  record  it,  as  it  ac- 
cords with  the  opinion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  "It  is  the  natural  right  of 
man,"  he  writes — "  a  right  interwoven 
with  the  essence  of  our  constitution, 
and  producing  as  its  necessary  effect 
the  House  of  Commons — that  a  man 
who  has  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
should  have  some  share  or  influence 
in  the  disposal  of  them  by  law.  Take 
the  elective  franchise  from  the  Irish 
peasant,  and  you  not  only  strip  him 
of  the  present  reality  or  appearance 
of  this  right,  but  you  disable  him  and 
his  posterity  ever  to  acquire  it.  He 
is  now  poor  and  oppressed — you  then 
make  him  vile  and  contemptible ;  he 
is  now  the  image  of  a  freeman — he 
will  then  be  the  very  essence  of  a 
slave.  .  .  .  Like  the  Helot  of 
Athens,  he  may  go  to  the  forum  and 
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gaze  at  the  election,  and  then  return 
to  hew  his  wood  and  fetch  his  water 
to  the  freeman — an  inhabitant,  but 
not  a  citizen,  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth." 

Whilst  thus  battling  with  the  in- 
justice of  the  times,  and  wielding 
with  effect  his  powerful  pen  and  elo- 
quent voice— expounding  his  views 
of  human  right,  reproving  insidious 
politicians,  reprobating  the  ungene- 
rous legislation  of  the  government, 
and  refuting  the  calumnies-  by  which 
his  religion  was  assailed — he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  humbler  duties  of  his 
pastoral  office.     From  the  turmoil 
and  uncertain  issues  of  public  dis- 
cussion, he  would  revert  with  a  sense 
of  relief  to  the  special  care  of  his  own 
immediate  flock.    Great  was  the  so- 
licitude which  he  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed and  always  felt  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  people.  "  Ah ! "  he  would 
exclaim,  "how  awful  to  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  even  one  soul !   *  What 
then,'  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  'to  be 
held  answerable,  not  for  one,  but  for 
the  whole  population  of  an  entire 
diocese ! '  *  Quid  dc  Wis  sacerdotibus 
diecndum,  a  quibus  sunt  omnium  ani- 
mce  requirendcB  Vn    It  will  tell,  more 
than  volumes,  to  know  his  character 
as  bishop,  the  exalted  views  he  took 
of  the  value  of  a  Christian  soul.  *"  And 
if  such,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  be  the 
value  of  one  immortal  soul  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood  of  an  incarnate 
God,  what  must  be  the  value  of  thou- 
sands ?   And  oh !  what  the  responsi- 
bility of  him  who  has  to  answer  not 
for  one,  but  for  multitudes — perhaps, 
ultimately,  for  millions  I    How  can 
he  reasonably  hope  to  enter  heaven, 
unless  with  his  dying  breath  he  can 
repeat  with  truth,  '  Father,  of  those 
whom  thou  hast  confided  to  my  care, 
not  one  has  perished  through  my 
fault/"    In  this  spirit  his  efforts  for 
the  education  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  his  people  were  carried  on 
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to  a  successful  issue.  His  wise  resti- 
tution of  the  laws  of  the  church  to 
their  proper  control  over  everything 
connected  with  his  diocese,  com- 
pletely removed  the  confusion  which 
had  long  reigned.  The  statutes 
decreed  for  the  government  of  his 
clergy  were  rigorously  enforced.  He 
placed  upon  a  more  intelligible  basis 
the  hitherto  unsettled  relations  of 
religious  orders  to  regular  diocesan 
authority,  and  although  a  religious 
himself,  he  was  never  accused  of 
partiality  toward  such  communities. 
In  fact,  he  found  it  necessary  as  it 
was  difficult  to  induce  them  to  un- 
dertake reforms  which  he  deemed 
very  much  needed  in  some  points  of 
discipline,  in  order  to  render  their 
services  more  efficient  He  writes, 
(vol.  il  p.  187,)  "I  have,  from  time 
to  time,  suggested  to  men  of  various 
religious  orders  the  necessity  of  some 
further  improvement,  but  in  vain. 
They  seem  to  me  the  bodies  of  men 
who  are  profiting  least  by  the  lights  of 
the  age.  I  regret  this  exceedingly," 
etc  In  1822,  he  wrote  that  "to 
suppress  or  secularize  half  or  most 
of  the  religious  convents  of  men  in 
Portugal  would  be  a  good  work." 
Thus  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  the  benefit  of  the  church  led  him, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  instances, 
to  express  opinions  which  not  many 
would  venture  to  publish.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  his  estimate  of  a 
writer  to  whom  but  few  would  accord 
the  same  justice.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mariana  in  1830,  he  says,  "You 
would  like  to  know  something  of 
Fleury.  Well,  he  is  the  ablest  his- 
torian the  church  has  produced ;  but 
he  told  truth  sometimes  without  dis- 
guise, and  censured  the  views  and 
conduct  of  many  persons,  who  in 
return  gave  him  a  bad  name.,,  As 
he  loved,  instead  of  fearing  freedom 
of  thought,  so,  too,  he  boldly  ex- 
pressed his  opinions;  and  with  all 


the  power  at  his  command  endea- 
vored to  carry  out  his  views.  He 
was  no  mere  theorist,  although  he 
theorized  extensively  upon  two  im- 
portant subjects.  One  was  upon  the 
practicability  of  effecting  a  union 
between  the  Anglican  and  Catholic 
churches,  and  the  other  had  reference 
to  the  formation  of  a  patriarchate  for 
Ireland.  For  his  action  upon  both 
of  these  questions,  arising  as  they  did 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  time, 
he  has  been  made  the  object  of  ad- 
verse, as  well  as  favorable  criticism. 
Of  his  theological  knowledge,  and  of 
the  light  which  his  own  native  genius 
threw  upon  every  topic  he  touched, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  nor 
will  there  be  found  any  rash  enough 
to  doubt  the  honesty  of  his  intentions. 
This  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  him 
from  all  unbecoming  charges  in  the 
minds  of  enlightened  men,  and  it  is 
only  the  vicious  and  ignorant  that 
stoop  to  the  imputation  of  evil  mo- 
tives. His  view  with  regard  to  the 
union  of  the  churches  appears  to  have 
been  a  doctrinal  submission  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  a  compromise 
in  matters  of  discipline.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  having  a 
patriarch  in  Ireland,  were  presented 
by  Dr.  Doyle  with  his  usual  argu- 
mentative ability;  and  although  ac- 
cused of  having  desired  the  office  for 
himself,  the  charge  is  an  undoubted 
fabrication.  Both  of  these  projects 
fell  through  for  want  of  cooperation ; 
but  they  show  the  extent  to  which 
his  love  of  truth,  and  love  of  peace, 
and  love  of  increasing  the  power  of 
Christianity  led  him.  Before  conclu- 
ding this  notice  of  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  labors  and  of  the  events 
which  attended  his  career,  we  will 
transcribe  the  opinion  formed  of  him 
by  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  who, 
in  a  tour  through  Ireland  in  1832,  visi- 
ted Dr.  Doyle  and  Dr.  Murray.  "They 
have  inspired  me,"  he  writes,  "with 
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the  greatest  veneration,  not  only  for 
their  piety  and  other  apostolic  virtues, 
but  for  their  eloquence  and  elegance 
of  manners.  Dr.  Doyle  is  well  known 
to  the  Catholic  world  as  one  of  the 
most  solid  pillars  of  the  true  faith, 
and  the  three  kingdoms  will  long  re- 
member his  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  by  his 
eloquent  exposition  of  Catholic  doc- 
trines, he  confounded  the  peers  of 
England — the  descendants  of  those 
men  who  signed  the  great  charter, 
but  whose  faith  they  have  denied." 

Wasted  by  his  continual  labors 
and  incessant  care  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  he  felt  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  last  great  combat  to 
which  all  must  ultimately  yield.  He 
might  well  exclaim  with  Saint  Paul, 
"I  have  fought  the  good  fight  I 
have  finished  my  course.  I  have 
kept  the  faith,  and  now  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  glory,  which 
the  Lord  shall  render  to  me,  the  just 
Judge."  "When  exhausted  nature 
apprised  him  that  the  last  sad  strug- 
gle was  approaching,  he  called  for 
the  viaticum.  But  recollecting  that 
his  Master  had  expired  on  the  hard 
bed  of  the  cross,  and  anxious  to  re- 
semble him  even  in  his  end,  he  or- 
dered his  mourning  priests  to  lift 
him  almost  naked  from  his  bed,  and 
stretch  him  upon  the  cold  and  rigid 
floor,  and  there,  in  humiliation  and 
penance  and  prayer,  James  of  Kil- 
dare  and  Leighlin  accepted  the  last 


earthly  embrace  of  his  God."  This 
was  in  1834,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  his 
episcopate. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  rendered  a  va- 
luable service  to  his  country  and  reli- 
gion by  writing  the  life  of  this  eminent 
man.  The  next  thing  to  being  a  great 
man  is  to  propose  to  our  people  the 
example  of  great  and  good  men,whom 
they  should  honor,  and  whose  memo- 
ry should  inspire  those  who  come  af- 
ter them.  Ireland  has  many  such  men 
whose  histories  have  not  yet  been 
written,  and  whose  lives  wouid  serve 
to  raise  in  the  souls  of  her  sons  a 
generous  emulation  of  their  actions. 
An  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Doyle 
will  show  that  this  was  a  prin- 
ciple with  which  he  himself  was 
deeply  impressed,  and  which  he  very 
emphatically  expressed.  A  foreign 
monk,  dressed  rather  picturesquely, 
once  approached  him  with  a  very 
meek  aspect,  and  said  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  community  from  the 
continent  just  come  to  Ireland  bearing 
the  relics  of  a  man  said  to  have  been 
"  beatified."  At  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  the  bishop  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  relics.  The  bishop 
was  somewhat  ruffled  in  temper,  and 
replied  sternly:  "Sir,  we  need  not 
the  ashes  of  beatified  foreigners 
while  we  see  the  bones  of  our  mar- 
tyred forefathers  whitening  the  soil 
around  us." 
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IONA   TO  ERIN! 

WHAT  SAINT   COLUMBA  SAID  TO  THE   BIRD  BLOWN  OVER  FROM  IRELAND 

TO  IONA.* 

I. 

Cling  to  my  breast,  my  Irish  bird, 
Poor  storm-tost  stranger,  sore  afraid ! 

How  sadly  is  thy  beauty  blurred — 

The  wing  whose  hue  was  as  the  curd, 
Rough  as  the  seagull's  pinion  made  1 

ii. 

Lay  close  thy  head,  my  Irish  bird, 

Upon  this  bosom,  human  still ! 
Nor  fear  the  heart  that  still  has  stirred 
To  every  tale  of  pity  heard 

From  every  shape  of  earthly  ill. 

in. 

For  you  and  I  are  exiles  both  ; 

Rest  you,  wanderer,  rest  you  here  ! 
Soon  fair  winds  shall  waft  you  forth 
Back  to  our  own  beloved  north — 

Would  God,  I  could  go  with  you,  dear  I 

IV. 

Were  I  as  you,  then  would  they  say, 
Hermits  and  all  in  choir  who  join, 
*  Behold  two  doves  upon  their  way  ; 
The  pilgrims  of  the  air  are  they, 

Birds  from  the  Liffey  or  the  Boyne  V 

v. 

But  you  will  see  what  I  am  banned 
No  more,  for  my  youth's  sins,  to  see— 

My  Derry's  oaks  in  council  stand, 

By  Roseapenna's  silver  strand — 
Or  by  Raphoe  your  flight  may  be. 

•This  is  a  very  ancient  legend  of  the  great  founder  of  lona*  and  very  characteristic  of  his  exalted  patriotism 
and  taring  tenderness  for  all  creatures,  in  which  he  was  an  antitype  of  the  seraphic  St  Francis. 
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VI. 

The  shrines  of  Meath  are  fair  and  far, 
White-winged  one !  not  too  far  for  thee— 

Emania,  shining  like  a  star, 

(Bright  brooch  on  Erin's  breast  you  are  !)* 
That  I  am  never  more  to  see. 

VII. 

You'll  see  the  homes  of  holy  men 

Far  west  upon  the  shoreless  main — 
In  sheltered  vale,  on  cloudy  Ben, 
Where  saints  still  pray,  and  scribes  still  pen 
The  sacred  page,  despising  gain  1* 

VIII. 

Above  the  crofts  of  virgin  saints, 
There  pause,  my  dove,  and  rest  thy  wing/ 

But  tell  them  not  our  sad  complaints ! 

For  if  they  dreamt  our  spirit  faints 
There  would  be  fruitless  sorrowing. 

IX. 

Perch  as  you  pass  amid  their  trees, 

At  noon  or  eve,  my  travelled  dove, 
And  blend  with  voices  of  their  bees 
In  croft,  or  school,  or  on  their  knees — 
They'll  bind  you  with  their  hymns  of  love  1 

x. 

Be  thou  to  them,  O  dove  !  where'er 
The  men  or  women  saints  are  found, 

My  hyssop  flying  through  the  air ; 

My  seven-fold  benedictions  bear — 
To  them,  and  all  on  Irish  ground. 

XI. 

Thou  wilt  return,  my  Irish  bird — 

I,  Colum,  do  foretell  it  thee. 
Would  thou  couldst  speak  as  thou  hast  heard 
To  all  I  love — O  happy  bird  ! 

At  home  in  Eri  soon  to  be ! 


•  It  it  said  that  Macha,  the  queen,  traced  out  the  site  of  the  royal  rath  of  Emania,  near  Armagh,  with  the  pin 
of  her  golden  brooch.  See  Mrs.  Ferguson**  "  Ireland  btfert  the  Conquest?  for  this  and  other  interesting  Cel- 
tic legends. 
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MAGAS;   OR,   LONG  AGO. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Are  there  any  souls  who  can  read 
the  gospels  as  they  would  a  common 
history  of  an  heroic  being?  Whose 
frames  do  not  thrill  at  the  sublime 
words  the  anointed  Saviour  uttered  ? 
Whose  hearts  do  not  glow  with  an 
unearthly  warmth  at  the  touching  inci- 
dents which  mark  the  divine  foot- 
steps ?  Who  see  in  the  miracles  only 
a  temporary  relief  from  natural  ail- 
ments ?  Who  feel  in  the  tremendous 
agony  of  the  passion  only  the  ordina- 
ry tide  of  human  emotion  in  contem- 
plating suffering?  Such  as  these 
will  not  sympathize  with  Lotis,  as 
she  rose  from  the  cleansing  waters 
with  one  sole  aspiration  in  her  heart ; 
one  firm,  unchangeable  purpose  in 
her  will ;  one  object  of  interest  for 
her  intellect;  one  single  love  to  fill 
every  affection  she  was  conscious  of, 
Long  ago  she  had  sought  the  truth, 
the  light,  the  life,  the  way.  She 
possessed  them  now ;  it  remained  for 
her  to  form  herself  upon  the  model, 
to  think  his  thoughts,  to  act  his 
deeds,  to  live  in  his  sight,  and  be 
crucified  in  him;  and  all  because  she 
felt  that  here  on  earth  it  was  the 
only  life  worth  having,  the  only 
love  worth  loving.  The  perversion 
of  the  world  had  become  to  her  the 
necessary  result  of  its  having  forsa- 
ken God  ;  and  because  it  has  forsa- 
ken God,  and  cannot  recognize  truth, 
it  will  ever  persecute  good ;  and  they 
that  live  godly  in  Jesus  Christ  must 
necessarily  suffer  persecution — the 
persecution  to  which  a  blessing  is 
promised.  Day  and  night  did  Lotis 
meditate  on  the  words  of  God;  norwas 
it  long  ere  she  desired  to  bring  them 


into  action.  After  the  example  of 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  she  had 
placed  her  resources  at  the  feet  of 
the  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  now  she 
placed  her  services  under  his  direc- 
tion. But  there  was  one  thought  that 
haunted  her,  and  often~she  uttered 
one  word  iri  his  presence ;  that  word 
was  Chione. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  can  be 
done  for  Chione,  my  child  ?"  asked 
the  good  bishop  one  day. 

"  I  do  not  know,  father,  (so  let'  me 
call  you,  I  beg ;)  I  do  not  know;  but 
I  understand  her  struggle  now,  which 
I  did  not  when  I  sat  with  her  on  the 
ruins;  I  see  what  she  meant  when 
she  could  not  give  up  Magas,  or  the 
applause  of  the  world.  She  dreaded 
slavery  because  she  was  not  free  in 
soul.  Would  I  could  win  the  inte- 
rior freedom  for  her  by  wearing  the 
exterior  chain.  Father,  let  me  beg 
Chione's  freedom,  bodily  freedom  ; 
hers  is  not  a  spirit  to  be  coerced  into 
discipline.  Surveillance  only  exas- 
perates her." 

"  I  believe  it,  my  child,  when  it  is 
not  of  her  own  choosing.  Remem- 
ber, however,  she  obeys  Magas." 

"Because  he  flatters  her,  fosters 
her  pride,  and  maintains  her  in  her 
station  ;  besides,  she  loves  him,  and 
a  woman  easily  obeys  where  she 
loves." 

"  She  has  bound  herself  to  follow 
Christ" 

"  But  she  does  not  feel  free  to  do 
it  Perhaps,  were  exterior  freedom 
granted  to  her,  she  might  follow  what 
she  knows  to  be  truth.  I  shall  ne- 
ver forget  her  appearance  in  the 
ruins  of  Tiryns  when  first  I  accosted 
her.   Chione  has  not  lost  her  faith." 
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"Faith  without  works  is  dead,"* 
said  the  bishop  ;  "  for  works  are  the 
expression  of  our  love,  of  that  divine 
charity  without  which  we  are  noth- 
ing, f  Though  we  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  we  become  as 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals." 

"  Chione  knows  this,"  said  Lotis  ; 
"she  feels  it  intensely;  it  is  this 
feeling  which  occasions  the  struggle 
which  she  says  is  destroying  her." 

"Well,  she  shall  have  her  free- 
dom, my  daughter,  though  I  doubt 
its  effecting  a  good  result  It  is 
scarcely  in  the  redemptive  order. 
Our  Lord  cured  those  only  whose 
souls  were  turned  to  him.t  Men 
try  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  mat- 
ter, and  call  their  guesses  science. 
The  action  of  mind  they  observe  not, 
or  they  would  see  that  it  obeys  laws 
as  unfalteringly  as  the  insensate 
stone.  A  soul  perfectly  united  to 
God  is  endowed  with  power  that 
seems  supernatural  to  those  who 
know  not  that 4  soul*  is  of  divine  ori- 
gin, and  even  in  its  primal  attributes 
towers  above  matter.  The  action  of 
such  a  soul  on  one  open  to  its  influ- 
ences is  miraculous,  as  all  action  of 
grace  is ;  but  it  was  once  Adam's 
privilege  by  conferred  gift  at  crea- 
tion ;  it  is  now  the  Christian's  right, 
purchased  for  him  by  Christ.  The 
apostles,  as  you  know,  heal  those 
whom  their  shadow  falls  upon,  not 
of  their  own  power,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  dwells  in  them  ; 
but  the  power  of  God  thus  manifests 
itself  only  when  the  recipient  has  at 
•  least  some  degree  of  recipient  power, 
obtained  by  grace  also.  Christ  is 
silent  before  his  unbelieving  judges, 
works  no  miracle  for  Herod  ;  yet  he 
cannot  exist  without  grace  flowing 
from  him ;  but  grace  falling  on 

•  James  ii.  ao. 

t  x  Cor.  xiii.  x,  a. 

t  "And  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief  Matt  xiii  58. 


souls  who  will  not  receive  it,  but 
hardens  them  the  more.*  This  is 
why  an  apostate  is  ever  harder  to  re- 
convert than  one  who  has  never  re- 
ceived the  faith  ;  this  is  why  we  "are 
forbidden  to  cast  our  pearls  before 
swine ;  this  is  why  I  tremble  for  Chi- 
one. Remorse  was  busy  at  her  heart 
when  you  left  her.  If  she  listens  to 
the  voice  of  God  thus  speaking  with- 
in her,  she  may  yet  be  a  saint ;  if 
she  rejects  the  proffered  voice,  I  /ear, 
I  fear  the  effect  of  grace  rejected  in 
such  a  mind  as  hers ;  it  will  demon- 
strate itself  with  no  ordinary  power." 

"  At  the  words  she  heard  at  Ephe- 
sus  she  fainted  away,"  said  Lotis. 

"Better,"  answered  the  bishop, 
"better  had  she  thrown  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  apostle,  and  said  sim- 
ply, 'I  repent  me  of  my  sin.'  Of 
what  service  to  her  was  her  remorse? 
It  stopped  her  eloquence,  paralyzed 
her  tongue.  She  could  no  longer 
mystify  her  hearers  by  vain  terms  of 
an  unintelligible  philosophy  of  which 
she  held  the  key  in  her  hand,  though 
she  would  not  use  it  From  what 
you  have  told  me,  it  was  remorse, 
and  not  repentance,  she  felt." 

"Oh !  that  she  might  be  saved, 
though  it  were  as  by  fire,"  fervently 
ejaculated  Lotis. 

The  bishop  looked  at  her  face 
beaming  with  heavenly  charity,  and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  awoke  within 
him. 

"Lotis,"  said  he,  "all  Christians 
are  more  or  less  sureties  for  one  an- 
other, and  must  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  even  as  our  Master  became 
surety  for  each  one  of  us,  and  bore 
our  sins  upon  the  cross.  It  is  a  fear- 
ful burden  Chione  has  to  endure, 
more  especially  for  one  of  her  dispo- 
sition. 'Twill  be,  indeed,  a  saving 
as  if  by  fire,  when  salvation  comes 
to  her.    Say,  would  you  be  willing  to 

•  "And  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharao."  Exo- 
dus x.  27. 
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help  her  bear  her  burden?  If  the 
flames  are  kindled,  and  she  shrinks 
from  them,  will  you  pass  through 
them  in  her  place  ?" 

"To  save  her?  Yes!  Indeed  I 
would  !   Father,  I  love  Chione." 

"  Then  offer  yourself  to  God  for 
her,  my  daughter,  and  strengthen 
yourself  by  prayer  for  the  suffering 
you  must  look  forward  to.  Chione 
will  be  granted  to  expiatory  love." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Now,  my  Chione,  we  will  go  to 
Athens." 

"  No,  not  to  Athens,  Magas  ;  any- 
where rather  than  to  Athens  ;  I  beg 
of  you  not  to  take  me  to  Athens." 

"Why,  what  caprice  is  this?  Where 
in  all  the  world  will  you  find  your- 
self likely  to  be  appreciated  so  well 
as  at  Athens  ?  What  audience-  more 
intelligent,  more  refined,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  sublime  emotions?  I 
love  Athens ;  you  know  I  do,  and 
you  may  judge  of  the  depth  of  my 
love  for  you,  that,  to  ensure  your  free- 
dom, I  have  kept  from  it  so  long; 
but  now,  no  one  has  a  claim  upon 
you  save  myself ;  so  we  will  go  to 
Athens." 

"  I  thought  you  had  set  your  heart 
on  going  to  Rome." 

"That  was  only  when  I  deemed 
Athens  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
my — my  Chione,  you  are  free ;  we 
may  go  anywhere.  My  estates  are 
suffering  from  want  of  my  presence ; 
besides,  I  will  settle  some  of  the  reve- 
nues on  you.  You  must  come  to 
Athens  with  me." 

It  was  very  unwillingly  that  Chione 
acceded ;  but  what  could  she  do  ? 
Was  she  less  a  slave  now  than  be- 
fore ?  Sometimes  she  thought  she 
was  more  so ;  for  had  she  gone  to 
the  Lady  Damaris,  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  her  religion,  which  clung  to 


her  inner  being,  although  outwardly 
she  gave  no  sign  of  faith,  she  knew 
she  would  have  been  not  only  freed, 
but  placed  in  a  position  to  render  her 
independent  of  Magas.  And  why  did 
she  not  do  this  now — why?  Her 
fame  had  preceded  her  to  the  city, 
and  she  resolved  to  prove  worthy  of 
the  reputation  she  had  acquired. 
Poetry,  art,  mythic  types,  and  Chris- 
tian dogmas,  blended  in  euphonic 
union  in  the  discourses  she  delivered, 
while  her  impassioned  verse  thrilled 
every  heart ;  everywhere  she  was 
greeted  as  the  modern  Sappho,  every- 
where honored  as  the  tenth  muse ; 
and  at  last  the  acclamations  of  her 
fellow-citizens  called  her  to  the  very 
temple  of  the  muses  in  which  we 
were  first  introduced  to  her,  there  to 
receive  the  crown  of  music,  eloquence, 
and  poesy.  How  could  she  refuse  ? 
How  could  she  renounce  the  world  ? 
.  .  .  .  The  throng  was  immense; 
not  only  the  Mite  of  Athens  were 
there,  but  strangers  came  in  crowds 
to  hear  the  celebrated  Leontium. 
The  small  temple  had  been  some- 
what injudiciously  chosen,  since  not 
one  half  of  the  crowding  throng  could 
enter.  The  festival  had  been  propos- 
ed as  a  private  tribute  of  friendship 
from  the  most  exalted  citizens  of 
Athens  to  their  adorable  muse ;  but 
Leontium  (as  her  public  name  ran) 
was  no  longer  a  private  person ;  it 
was  found  impossible  to  distance  the 
crowds ;  and  hastily  a  platform  was 
erected  outside  the  building  in  the 
sacred  grove,  that  the  public  might 
be  accommodated  and  have  a  chance 
of  hearing  their  favorite  sing  the 
glories  of  Athens. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  preparatory  exercises ;  the  beau- 
tiful intertwinings  and  graceful 
wreathings  of  the  various  myths  re- 
presented on  that  day,  when  all  the 
energies  of  the  city  seemed  exhaust- 
ed to  impart  glory  to  the  classical 
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allegories  that  were  about  to  disap- 
pear from  among  mankind  for  ever. 
There  was  an  elegance,  a  chastity 
about  the  performance  never  witness- 
ed before,  and  an  influence  was  felt 
impending  that  belonged  not  to  the 
types  before  them.  To  the  superior 
taste  of  Magas  and  Chione  some  of 
this  atmosphere  of  exaltation  was 
doubtless  due ;  yet  the  audience  felt 
as  if  something  more  than  this  was 
around  them;  as  if  the  divinities 
themselves  were  present,  and  insist- 
ing on  receiving  the  homage  that 
for  so  many  ages  had  been  present- 
ed as  their  right 

But  now  it  was  nearly  over. 

The  walls  of  Thebes  had  risen  to 
the  lyre  of  Amphion,  while  the  slow 
but  untiring  Hours  had  followed  to 
its  soft  music  the  glorious  chariot  of 
Apollo ;  and  so  artfully  was  all  con- 
trived that  the  spectators  could  not 
discover  by  what  magic  the  stones 
were  moved,  or  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  hours  supported  as  they 
moved  on  the  mists  away. 

Hermes,  instructing  Cadmus  in 
the  art  of  letters ;  Minerva,  introduc- 
ing the  distaff  into  the  household  ; 
and  Ceres,  teaching  man  to  sow  the 
corn ;  all  these  had  followed  with 
appropriate  poetry  and  music,  with 
many  others  of  a  similar  description. 
And  then,  as  if  to  heighten  the  effect 
by  contrast,  came  a  hush,  a  calm,  a 
silence ;  the  stage  was  covered  with 
clouds ;  the  incense  rendered  every 
object  indistinct;  low,  melancholy 
tones  uttered  at  intervals,  kept  ex- 
pectation on  the  stretch  ;  then  sud- 
denly a  blast  of  trumpets  seemed  to 
clear  away  the  mists  ;  and  the  clouds 
receding,  disclosed  Aurora  opening 
the  gates  of  the  morning  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres,  who  then  passed 
slowly  out  of  sight  as  a  far  more  love- 
ly vision  broke  upon  the  spectators 
— Venus  Urania,  borne  by  the  graces 
into  the  company  of  the  muses,  de- 


scending from  the  skies  to  greet  the 
votaries  who,  garlanded  and  wreathed, 
were  waiting  to  receive  her  in  a  buret 
of  celestial  song.  The  illusion  was 
complete ;  the  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
of  Light  was  on  her  first  appearance 
greeted  with  a  tumult  of  applause ; 
and  as  in  wavy,  measured  movements, 
encircled  by  the  graces,  she  floated 
down  to  earth,  scattering  her  bright 
inspirations  in  sparks  of  fire  upon 
the  muses  who  were  kindling  into 
enthusiasm  at  her  approach,  the 
whole  assembly  caught  the  melody 
as  it  rose  from  tha  inspired  sister- 
hood: 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Light, 
Coming  in  glory  to  gladden  our  sight. 
Vision  of  loveliness  I  star  of  the  day  ! 
Gratefyl  and  gtad  is  the  homage  we  pay. 
All  girt  by  the  graces,  thou  comest  to  earth ; 
With  joy  and  with  music  we  welcome  thy  birth. 
Oh !  stay,  thou  sweet  goddess,  to  brighten  our  life, 
To  banish  our  sorrows,  to  still  every  strife. 
O  Venus  Urania  1  we  call  upon  thee, 
Inspirer  of  gladness,  of  ecstasy  I 

The  singers  were  the  multitude ; 
the  sound  of  the  voices  of  the  muses,  s 
or  those  who  personified  them,  was 
lost  in  the  thrilling  greeting  which 
that  multitude  gave  to  their  favorite — 
Chione. 

Dressed  in  a  dazzling  robe  span- 
gled with  gold,  crowned  with  rays  so 
artificially  disposed  that  they  seemed 
to  emit  light  as  she  was  descending, 
Chione  came  forward  as  the  Venas 
Urania  of  the  Temple. 

The  throng  hushed  as  she  raised 
her  arm  to  speak  ;  among  the  thou- 
sands there,  scarce  a  sound  was 
heard ;  the  very  breathing  was  sup- 
pressed, for  fear  one  tone  of  that  elo- 
quent voice  should  be  unheard.  "  My 
friends,"  she  began. 

Suddenly  a  low,  piercing  wail 
broke  upon  the  throng,  like  the  moan 
of  a  distressed  spirit,  so  unearthly 
was  the  sound.  Again  it  rang  through 
the  echoes,  under  ground,  over  head. 
Chione  started,  and  the  throng  was 
awed.   Then,  in  the  fearful  silence, 
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these  words  were  heard.    Distinctly  changed.  The  citadel  of  Athens  had 

they  came  forth,  though  uttered  in  a  been  introduced,  and  hovering  above 

wild,  unearthly  cadence,  as  if  they  it  was  Minerva,  the  tutelary  divinity 

were  spoken  by  one  of  another  world :  of  the  place.    Chione  was  evidently 


Every  heart  was  chilled ;  Chione  no  longer  the  commanding  genius  of 

paled  and  trembled.    Magas  sprang  the  temple.    It  was  evident  to  aH 

to  her  relief.    "It  is  but  a  trick  of  that  she  was  under  some  irrepressible, 

your  own  devising;  you  are  paid  some  irresistible  influence.  Magas 

back  in  your  own  coin.    Compose  looked  anxious ;  his  whole  soul  was 

yourself,  it  is  nothing."   The  crowd  bound  up  in  Chione's  success.  She 

was  too  dense  to  allow  a  search  to  be  was  his  pride,  his  glory,  his  Aspasia, 

made.   There  was  a  long  pause,  but  his  Sappho.  Never  yet  had  he  known 

at  length  Chione  was  called  upon  to  her  to  fail ;  and  he  watched  her  words 

proceed.     Her  theme  was,  "The  as  if  his  very  life  depended  upon  them. 

Glory  of  Athens — of  Athens,  the  '  She  commenced : 

Civilizer  of  the  Nations."  "Athenians,  you  have  asked  me 

The  tremor  which  was  still  slightly  to  speak  to  you  of  the  glory  of  our 
apparent  in  the  frame  of  the  Venus  city.  Behold  it )  Wisdom  is  watch- 
Urania  when  led  forward  by  Magas,  ing  over  its  citadel.  The  glorious 
(now  habited  as  Apollo,  that  he  might  Minerva,  issuing  from  the  head  of  the 
consistently  bear  a  part  in  the  scene,  immortal  father  of  gods  and  men, 
and  watch  over  any  demonstration  presides  over  the  welfare  of  Athens — 
that  should  again  affect  the  goddess  has  ever  presided  over  it !  This  is 
he  worshipped  with  so  intense  a  de-  our  crown,  this  our  glory.  The  his- 
votion,)  gave  an  increased  interest  to  tory  of  this  our  Athens,  is  unlike  the 
her  appearance ;  the  look  of  appeal  history  of  any  other  city  in  the  world ; 
she  seemed  to  cast  over  that  mighty  for  it  forms  a  chain  of  glory,  a  long- 
throng,  as  if  to  claim  protection  from  continued  tissue  of  renown.  Her 
some  invisible  enemy  of  her  peace,  history  is  a  web  of  varied  dyes,  in- 
imparted  an  additional  tenderness  traducing  characters  of  every  degree 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  of  virtue,  talent,  heroism,  or  nobility, 
Chione  regained  her  courage,  as  she  "  Time  was,  Athenians,  that  this 
inhaled  the  moral  atmosphere  that  beautiful  land,  now  covered  with 
surrounded  her;  she  forced  back  the  fertile  fields  and  richly  ornamented 
unwelcome  shades  of  thought  that  villas;  now  the  splendid  resort  of 
had  been  called  from  their  tombs,  intelligence,  philosophy,  and  science 
where  she  intended  them  to  lie  buried  — time  was,  that  Athens,  the  enlight- 
for  ever.  She  gazed  around.  The  ened,  the  refined,  the  artistic;  Athens, 
scene  at  the  back  of  the  stage  had  been  whose  works  of  beauty  will  supply  all 


Once  for  sihrer,  now  for  gold, 
Is  the  Lord  of  glory  sold  1 

Woe,  deep  woe  I 
Judas  went  to  his  own  place ; 
Nor  shall  time  the  sin  efface. 
He  most  every  joy  forego  I 


For  ever,  woe  t* 


surprised ;  perhaps  again  she  sus- 
pected an  interruption  ;  but  Magas 
whispered,  "  By  my  command,"  and 
she  at  length  made  a  gesture,  as  if  to 
begin.  There  was,  however,  a  marked 
change  in  her  inspiration  ;  she  was 


time  with  models;  Athens,  whose 
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riors,  and  statesmen  she  has  pro- 
duced ;  Athens,  within  whose  citadel 
arises  the  Parthenon,  which  would  it- 
self be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  were 
not  that  wonder  exhausted  on  behold- 
ing the  gigantic  statue  of  our  tutelary 
goddess  which  it  contains ;  time 
was,  that  Athens  was  a  drear  and 
sandy  waste,  the  resort  of  savages 
who  knew  not  the  use  of  fire — 
who  were  clothed  in  skins,  and 
lived  on  roots  and  acorns.*  But 
Minerva  looked  with  complacency 
on  the  spot  she  had  selected  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  her  chosen  people. 
She  sent  Theseus  to  Attica,  to  clear 
the  land  from  the  pirates  that  infes- 
ted it ;  to  enact  laws,  and  teach  the 
uncultured  men  to  submit  to  right- 
eous rule.  It  was  first  the  law  of 
force,  though  not  unmixed ;  for  men 
unused  to  government  must  be  co- 
erced until  their  powers  of  mind  ex- 
pand ;  until  they  feel  what  lawful 
government  can  effect;  until  they 
know  that  lawlessness  is  not  true 
liberty.  But  not  long  was  Athens 
ruled  by  one.  Athenae,  Queen,  who 
loves  this  citadel,  had  other  views. 
Her  chosen  city  was  to  bear  the 
glorious  palm  of  an  enlightened  free- 
dom. 

"  A  deed  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  nations  occurred.  Codrus,  her 
king,  inspired  by  that  sublime  divin- 
ity who  hath  care  of  Athens,  devoted 
himself  to  destruction,  that  the  fa- 
vored city  of  Minerva  might  be  saved. 
Codrus  died  I  more  sublime  in  his 
death  than  the  loftiest  monarch  ever 
was  in  life.  Who  does  not  bow  be- 
fore the  shade  of  Codrus  ?  Who  does 
not  feel  that,  by  his  patriotism,  his 
disinterestedness,  his  heroism,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country's  great- 
ness ? 

His  death— our  life  I 

"  Bear  with  me ;  I  must  pause  a 
moment  here." 

•  These  were  probably  chestnuts,  not  acorns. 


Music  filled  up  that  pause;  but 
music  so  solemn,  so  grand,  that  the 
audience  felt  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
mighty  dead  were  hovering  over  them. 
Chione  resumed : 

"To  so  great  a  hero,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  worthy  successor !  Man 
is  not  fit  for  irresponsible  power. 
Too  commonly  he  uses  it  but  to  give 
the  reign  to  his  own  passions,  while 
he  represses  in  his  subjects  the  de- 
velopment of  those  lofty  qualities  of 
soul  which  distinguish  man  from  the 
brutes  that  scour  our  plains.  No 
other  king  ever  wielded  the  sceptre 
in  Athens;  for  Minerva  intended 
that  a  people  should  be  formed,  and 
not  a  single  individual.  She  wished 
a  body  of  men  to  rise  to  greatness, 
not  a  crowned  monarch  to  acquire 
renown  by  the  extirpation  of  millions. 

"  Athenae  loved  her  children,  and 
she  gave  them  a  law-giver  whose  first 
act  relieved  the  poor  of  their  bur- 
dens; released  them  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  rich.  Solon  knew 
that  the  poor  are  the  sinews  of  a 
nation ;  he  knew  too,  that  there  is  a 
point  in  which  the  crushing  power 
of  debt  destroys  the  qualities  that 
form  the  man,  the  free-man  so  dear 
to  wisdom ;  and  Athens  shook  off  this 
oppression  beneath  his  righteous 
sway.  The  laws  of  Solon  shall  be 
honored  as  long  as  rectitude  itself  is 
honored,  because  they  recognize  that 
principle  of  individual  development 
which  alone  can  form  a  great  people. 
Particular  modes  of  bringing  out  this 
principle  may  change,  may  pass  into 
other  modes ;  but  the  principle  itself 
is  eternal,  it  is  worthy  of  Solon, 
worthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  im- 
mortal Codrus ;  it  was  a  direct  in- 
spiration of  that  wisdom  which  has 
so  unweariedly  watched  over  the  for- 
mation of  the  Athenian  people. 

"  Such  a  principle  was  it  to  which 
we  owe  the  sages  and  the  heroes  that 
adorn  our  annals.  What  heart  does 
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not  thrill  on  hearing  the  name  of 
Miltiades,  of  Themistocles,  of  Cimon, 
or  Aristides?  Who  does  not  glow 
with  rapture  at  beholding  the  works 
of  Phidias,  of  Praxiteles,  Apelles? 
Who  can  study  with  Anaxagoras, 
converse  with  Socrates,  or  speculate 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  nor  feel  the 
divine  inspiration  communicated  to 
themselves  ?  Who  can  read  the  an- 
nals of  Xenophon  and  Thucydides, 
without  feeling  proud  that  he  himself 
is  a  citizen  of  Athens  ;  and  which  of 
us  has  not  wept  tears  of  ecstatic  emo- 
tion at  beholding  a  tragedy  of  Euri- 
pides or  of  Sophocles  ?  What  coun- 
try in  the  world  could  ever  boast  of 
such  a  galaxy  of  celebrated  names  ? 

"  Tell  me  not  that  these  men  were 
not  all  of  Athenian  origin.    What  if 
some  few  of  them  first  saw  the  light 
in  some  other  city  than  that  of 
Athens.    Not  the  less  to  Athens  do 
they  owe  their  genius  and  their  fame ; 
none  the  less  from  her  did  they  re- 
ceive their  inspiration,  their  culture, 
and  development   The  influence  of 
Athens  is  not  limited  to  her  own 
domain.   Her  great  men  live  for  ever 
to   kindle    thoughts  of  greatness 
throughout  the  world.     Many  far 
distant,  both  in  time  and  space,  will, 
to  endless  ages,  love  to  muse  with 
Pericles  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
while  he  is  planning  those  exquisite 
creations  which  have  linked  his  name 
with  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  human  art.  Many  will  rejoice  with 
him  as  gently  he  sinks  to  rest,  sus- 
tained by  the  sublime  consciousness 
that,  during  the  whole  of  his  long 
career,  he  had  never  caused  an 
Athenian  to  shed  a  tear. 

M  His  career  was  for  humanity,  and 
in  this  he  resembled  Athens;  for 
unlike  the  vulgar  glory  that  crowns 
the  conqueror's  arras,  the  boast  of 
Athens  is  that,  although  so  many 
deeds  of  prowess  attest  the  heroic 
valor  of  her  children,  yet  never, 
vol.  vii. — s 


never  did  she  enter  on  an  aggressive 
war  for  the  mere  sake  of  conquest, 
for  the  vain-glorious  motive  of  adding 
by  injustice  another  territory  to  her 
own.  No,  Athens  has  shed  her 
benefits  abroad ;  has  made  known 
to  the  nations  all  the  virtues  of  the 
earth.  She  has  proved  herself  capa- 
ble of  great  acts,  alike  in  war  as  in 
peace.  Her  genius  is  godlike,  it  is 
diffusive.  The  very  site  Minerva 
chose  for  her  citadel  betokens  this 
destiny.  Athens  is  compelled  by 
circumstance  to  seek  by  peaceful 
commerce  the  corn  necessary  for  her 
subsistence.  The  goddess  gave  her 
the  honey  of  Hymettus,  the  Pentelic 
marble,  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurion,  that  her  eloquence  might 
be  sweet,  her  courage  firm,  and  her 
commerce  gainful ;  but  she  denied 
her  corn,  that  corn  which  is  the 
nutriment  of  the  body,  that,  by  fetch- 
ing it  from  foreign  lands,  she  might, 
in  doing  so,  communicate  to  the 
world  those  sublime  ideas  which  form 
the  nobler  nutriment  of  the  soul. 

"Thus  is  it  that  wisdom  is  the 
glory  of  Athens ;  it  explains  the  his- 
tory of  the  past ;  it  affords  a  key  to 
our  present  position. 

"The  mighty  genius  of  force  now 
bestrides  the  nations ;  it  keeps  down 
the  surging  emotions  of  half-savage 
men;  itself,  with  its  stoical  insensi- 
bility to  beauty,  with  its  gladiatorial 
slaughters,  betokening  that  it  is 
hardly  yet  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Is  this  constrained  calm  to  effect  no 
purpose  in  the  decrees  of  wisdom? 
Examine,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
glory  of  Athens  is  still  increasing, 
even  under  a  supposed  subjection.* 

"The  nominal  dependent  refines 
and  civilizes  her  conqueror.  The 
wisdom  of  Athens,  which,  confined 

*  The  Romans,  out  of  reverence  to  letters,  left  to 
Athens  a  nominal  freedom  a  long  time  after  they  had 
virtually  subjugated  her.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Severus  that  her  civilization  was  crushed.  Chione  is 
supposed  to  speak  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
that  period. 
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within  its  own  narrow  domain,  could 
but  have  enlightened  the  inhabitants 
of  a  few  cities,  is  now  spreading  over 
the  entire  earth;  the  words  of  its 
sages  are  instructing  our  haughty 
rulers;  the  myths  of  our  poets  are 
civilizing  Rome.  This,  then,  is  the 
glory  of  Athens;  and  such  glory 
must  needs  be  eternal.  Lands  may 
change  owners,  and  physical  force 
give  a  momentary,  a  seeming  nobility 
to  a  barbarian ;  but  mind  is  immortal ! 
the  empire  of  ideas  lasts  for  ever. 
Thus  is  Athens  the  civilizer  of  the 
nations. 

"Sons  of  Athens!  heirs  of  the 
philosophic  ages!  children  of  the 
poets!  to  you  I  need  not  explain 
how  the  beautiful  devices  which  sur- 
round us  are  types  of  a  higher  know- 
ledge— how  many  a  glorious  idea 
lies  hidden  under  the  name  Minerva, 
The  veiled  Isis  of  Egypt,  upon  whose 
statue  was  inscribed,  'I  am  all  that 
has  been,  all  that  shall  be,  and  none 
among  mortals  has  ever  yet  lifted  my 
veil,'  was,  as  you  know,  but  another 
form  of  our  loved  Deity.  Wisdom 
must  preside  at  every  institution 
designed  to  last  The  precepts  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  reveries  of  the  divine 
Plato,  alike  instruct  us  in  the  eternity 
of  ideas.  Truth  goes  by  different 
names  upon  this  earth ;  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  nations  under  different 
myths,  according  to  the  conception 
men  form  of  it  It  requires  a  high 
intellect  to  contemplate  truth  in  the 
abstract ;  to  most  minds  it  is  simpli- 
fied, endowed  with  power  by  being 
personified ;  hence  our  worship.  Isis 
in  Egypt,  in  Athens  becomes  Mi- 
nerva ;  the  veil,  if  not  lifted,  is  at  least 
rendered  more  transparent;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  time  of  its  lifting  is 
at  hand.  Portents  of  wondrous  power 
are  working  in  men's  hearts;  the 
principle  of  development  evolved  in 
Athens  is  becoming  spread  over  the 
earth.  Let  us  take  courage.  Athens  is 


still  at  the  head  of  civilization ;  it  re- 
mains with  her  children  that  she  so 
continue. 

M  Three  words  are  awakened  within  my  breast,* 

While  dwelling  on  Athena's  story  ; 
Three  words  are  a  key  unlocking  the  rest, 

Illustrating  Attica's  glory. 
These  words  proceed  from  no  outward  cause, 
Within  us  they  write  their  immortal  laws. 

"  Man  was  created  all  free,  all  free, 

Chains  seen  at  his  birth  were  never ; 
Believe  it,  in  spite  of  the  enmity 

And  folly  of  men  put  together. 
I  fear  not  the  slave  who  has  broken  his  chain, 
'Tis  the  Godlike  resuming  his  own  again. 

"  And  Virtue  is  more  than  an  empty  call, 

It  may  guidance  and  practice  be. 
Though  man  may  stumble,  and  totter,  and  fall. 

He  may  strive  for  divinity. 
And  what  unto  reason  doth  seem  unreal, 
Full  oft,  to  the  child-like,  doth  Wisdom  reveal. 

"  For  a  God  doth  exist ;  and  a  Holy  Will 
Is  there  still,  though  the  human  will  palters ; 

Over  time,  over  space,  the  high  thought  floateth  still, 
AU  glowing  with  life  that  ne'er  falters ; 

While  all  things  move  round  in  unceasing  change, 

That  spirit  breathes  peace  through  the  heavenly  range. 

"  Oh  !  guard  well  these  words  within  every  breast, 

For  on  them  rests  Attica's  glory ; 
Proclaim  and  observe  them,  with  increasing  zest, 

They're  the  keys  of  Athena's  story. 
No  man  can  e'er  forfeit  his  inward  worth, 
While  wisdom  within  to  these  words  giveth  birth." 

Chione  ceased.  She  had  not  shone 
as  she  was  wont  to  do  ;  she  felt  con- 
scious that  in  palliating  paganism  to 
please  the  audience,  she  was  palter- 
ing with  her  own  conscience.  When 
she  proposed  first  to  speak  her  ad- 
dress, she  had  intended  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  philosophy  and  poet- 
ry of  Greece,  and  to  avoid  mytho- 
logy ;  but  the  words  she  had  heard 
had  embittered  her  spirit,  rendered 
it  defiant ;  and  half-angrily,  half-sar- 
castically,  had  she  uttered  the  senti- 
ments we  have  recorded.  There  was 
not,  however,  the  mesmeric  sympa- 
thy between  her  and  the  assembled 
crowd  that  was  wont  to  produce  elec- 

*  The  German  student  will  here  recognize  that  this 
song  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  translation  adapted  to 
the  subject  of  Schiller's  "  Drei  Worte  nenn'  ich  Each, 
inhaltschwer."  The  infidelity  of  Chione,  like  that  of 
modern  times,  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  truths 
learned  from  Christianity,  when  such  truths  can  adorn 
their  unsound  philosophy  ;  in  fact,  the  truth  that  is  in 
it,  saves  their  theory ;  error  cannot  stand  of  itself 
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trie  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  albeit  they 
agreed  with  the  sentiments  express- 
ed. Her  own  enthusiasm  had  been 
quelled  before  commencing;  she 
could  not  then  communicate  what 
she  did  not  possess.  But  it  had  been 
previously  arranged  that  she  was  to 
be  crowned ;  she  had  been  invited 
there  for  that  purpose  ;  therefore  the 
figure  representing  Minerva  ceased 
to  hover  in  the  air,  came  forward, 
and,  to  very  sweet  music,  placed  the 
crown  on  Chione's  head. 

Beauty,  crowned  by  Wisdom's  hand, 

Reigns  triumphant  in  the  land. 
Her  scented  dower 
Is  music  linked  to  poesy, 
In  tones  of  hearenly  harmony, 

Attuned  to  earth's  necessity  by  Eloquence, 
bright  power! 


The  pause  that  succeeded  was 
filled  up  with  throwing  of  bouquets 
and  shouts  of  congratulation.  When 
a  lull  came,  and  Chione  was  about  to 
give  a  parting  salute  to  the  specta- 
tors, these  words  came  distinctly  to 
her  ear,  though  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
they  were  inaudible  to  any  but  her- 
self and  those  close  to  her  : 

Earth's  crown  of  glory  is  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
Such  the  Saviour's  head  adorns, 

Who  died  for  thee. 
Crowned  with  thorns,  for  thee  he  bled. 
On  the  cross  his  life-blood  shed, 

All  for  thee  I 

Chione  became  very  pale ;  she 
attempted  to  come  forward,  but  fell 
back  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants  ; 
she  had  fainted. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


THE  UNITY  OF  T 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular 
discourses  given  at  the  Imperial  Asy- 
lum of  Vincennes,  France,  by  A.  de 
Quatrefages,  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks  to 
his  audience,  he  proceeds  to  the 
question,  What  is  man  ?  "  It  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  man  is  nei- 
ther a  mineral  nor  a  vegetable,  nei- 
ther a  plant  nor  a  stone.  But  is  he 
an  animal  ?  Not  likely,  when  we  re- 
flect upon  all  his  attributes. 

"None  of  you  would  like  to  be 
compared  to  those  animals  who  feed 
on  grass,  to  the  hog  who  wallows  in 
the  mire,  nor  to  the  dog,  in  whom 
man  has  found  the  qualities  of  both . 
friend  and  companion ;  nor  further, 
to  the  horse,  though  he  were  as  cele- 
brated as  the  famous  Gladiator. 

"  Man  is  not  an  animal.    He  is 


KE  HUMAN  RACE. 

distinguished  above  the  brute  crea- 
tion by  numerous  and  important  at- 
tributes. We  have  only  to  consider 
his  intellectual  capacity,  the  power 
of  articulation,  which  gives  to  every 
people  a  special  language,  the  capa- 
city to  write,  which  reproduces  lan- 
guage ;  the  aid  of  the  fine  arts,  to 
explain  and  materialize  the  concep- 
tions of  his  imagination.  He  is  also 
distinguished  above  animals  by  two 
fundamental  characters  which  belong 
solely  to  him.  Man  is  the  only  or- 
ganized and  living  being  who  has 
the  abstract  sentiment  of  both  good 
and  evil,  the  only  being  in  whom 
there  exists  a  moral  sense,  the  only 
one  who  believes  in  a  future  state, 
and  who  recognizes  the  existence  of 
beings  superior  to  himself,  having  in- 
fluence upon  him  for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  this  two-fold  conviction  which 
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grasps  and  holds  the  great  truths 
which  are  called  religion. 

"At  a  later  period  I  will  return 
to  these  two  questions  of  morality 
and  religion,  not  as  a  theologian,  but 
as  a  naturalist.  At  present  I  limit 
myself  to  this  fact,  that  man,  how- 
ever savage  he  may  be,  shows  signs 
of  morality  and  religion  that  are  npt 
found  in  any  animal.  Consequently, 
man  is  a  being  apart,  separated  from 
animals  by  two  great  distinctions 
which  are  his  own,  and  also  by  his 
incontestable  superiority.  There  the 
difference  ceases.  With  regard  to 
his  body,  man  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  animal.  Apart  from 
some  differences  of  form  and  dispo- 
sition, he  is  no  more  than  equal  to 
the  superior  animals  that  surround 
us.  If  we  take  for  comparison 
those  that  assimilate  to  our  general 
form,  anatomy  shows  us  that  our  or- 
gans are  the  same  as  theirs ;  we  find 
in  them  muscle  for  muscle,  nerve  for 
nerve,  that  is  found  in  man  himself. 
Physiology,  in  turn,  has  demonstrated 
that,  in  the  body  of  man,  the  organs, 
the  muscles,  the  nerves,  have  the 
same  animal  functions. 

"  This  fact  is  indisputable,  taken 
from  a  purely  scientific  and  practical 
view.  We  cannot  experiment  upon 
man,  but  it  is  possible  to  do  so  upon 
animals.  Human  physiology  em- 
ploys the  means  to  enlighten  us 
upon  our  organic  functions.  Physi- 
cians have  carried  to  the  sick-bed 
the  result  of  their  investigations  upon 
animal  life.  Anthropology  also,  we 
shall  see,  has  derived  useful  lessons 
from  beings  who  are  essentially  our 
inferiors.  Anthropology  should  de- 
scend still  lower  than  animals  to  en- 
lighten us  thoroughly.  Vegetables 
are  not  animals  any  more  than  ani- 
mals are  men ;  but  man,  animals, 
and  vegetables  are  linked  together  in 
the  same  living  organization.  By 
this  only,  they  are  distinguished  from 


the  minerals,  which  are  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  by  certain 
general  facts  known  to  all. 

"All  organized  beings  have  a  limi- 
ted duration,  all  are  created  small 
and  weak,  all  grow  and  become 
strong ;  during  a  part  of  their  exist- 
ence, all  decrease  in  energy  and  vi- 
tality, sometimes  also  in  size,  then 
die.  During  life,  all  organized  be- 
ings have  need  of  nourishment  Be- 
fore dying,  all  produce,  either  by  a 
seed  or  by  an  egg,  (I  speak  of  spe- 
cies, not  individuals,)  which  is  true 
of  the  species  that  seem  to  come  di- 
rectly from  a  shoot,  a  layer,  or  a  graft  ; 
all  proceed  from  a  grain,  or  an  egg. 
Thus,  all  these  great  phenomena, 
common  to  all  living  organized  be- 
ings, including  man  as  well  as  plants, 
suppose  a  general  law  for  their  gov- 
ernment. Science  confirms  this  con- 
clusion every  day,  which  is  not  an 
invention  of  reasoning  alone,  but  is 
regarded  as  an  experienced  fact.  Fur- 
ther explanations  are  not  necessary 
to  show  the  magnificent  result. 

"  How  admirable,  that  man  and  the 
smallest  insect,  that  the  lord  of  the 
soil  and  the  smallest  plant,  are  at- 
tached one  to  the  other,  by  the  same 
links,  and  that  the  entire  living  crea- 
tion forms  together  a  perfect  har 
mony ! 

"  In  this  communion,  and  in  certain 
phenomena  of  this  accordance  with 
certain  laws,  equally  common,  there 
results  one  consequence  upon  which 
I  would  not  too  strongly  insist.  What- 
ever may  be  the  questions  relating  to 
man,  that  we  have  to  examine  when- 
ever these  touch  upon  any  one  of  the 
phenomena  that  are  common  to  all 
living  organized  beings,  we  must  not 
only  investigate  animal  life,  but  also 
vegetable  life,  if  we  would  wish  to 
find  the  truth. 

"  When  one  of  these  questions  is 
proposed,  what  can  we  truthfully  urge 
in  reply?   We  must  examine  man 
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under  the  general  laws  that  govern 
other  living  organized  beings.  If  the 
investigation  tends  to  make  man  an 
exception  to  these  general  laws,  we 
shall  know  it  is  false.  If  you  resolve 
the  problem  so  as  to  include  man  in 
the  general  laws,  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  are  scientific  and  correct. 
With  these  proofs,  and  these  only,  I 
proceed  to  the  second  question  of 
anthropologists.  Are  there  several 
species  of  men,  or  does  there  exist 
but  one,  comprising  several  races  ? 

"  Some  explanations  are  necessary. 
Examine  the  designs  before  you,  and 
you  will  discover  the  principal  varie- 
ties exhibited  in  the  human  type. 
You  have  there  individuals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  you  see  that  they 
differ  considerably  in  color,  some  in 
their  hair,  others  in  their  size,  or  in 
their  peculiar  features.  It  behooves 
us  to  ascertain  if  the  differences  that 
present  themselves  in  these  human 
groups  are  those  of  species,  or  if  they 
merely  indicate  the  existence  of  races 
belonging  to  the  same  species. 

"  In  order  to  reply  to  this  question, 
you  must  ascertain  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  the  words  species  and  race. 
The  result  of  the  discussion  depends 
upon  these  two  words.  Unhappily, 
they  are  often  confounded  and  badly 
defined,  and  we  become  enveloped 
in  mystery  when  we  wish  to  consider 
them  more  closely.  Let  us  then  form 
a  precise  idea  before  entering  into 
otherwise  profitless  details. 

"None  of  you  certainly  confound  the 
horse  with  the  ass ;  though  the  horse 
may  be  no  larger  than  the  dogs  of 
Newfoundland,  or  though  the  ass 
should  attain  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
horse — for  example,  the  large  asses 
of  Poitou.  You  will  immediately  say 
they  are  different  species.  You  will 
say  the  same  if  you  place  a  dog  and 
a  wolf  side  by  side. 

"We  call  by  the  one  name  of  dogs 
the  different   types,  such  as  the 


spaniel,  the  greyhound,  the  lap-dog, 
the  Newfoundland,  the  King  Charles ; 
and  we  are  right.  However,  if  we 
were  to  judge  by  the  eyes  only,  and 
even  after  more  minute  observations, 
there  is  between  the  dogs  I  have 
named  greater  differences  of  color, 
proportion,  and  size,  than  between 
the  horse  and  the  ass.  The  latter 
have  certainly  more  similarity  be- 
tween them  than  the  types  of  dogs  I 
have  named. 

"  If  I  should  place  a  black  and  a 
white  water-spaniel  side  by  side,  you 
would  call  them  both  spaniels,  though 
of  a  different  color.  When  we  ex- 
amine vegetables,  it  is  the  same  thing ; 
a  red  and  a  white  rose  are  equally 
roses ;  pears  that  are  sold  two  for  a 
penny,  are  the  same  species  as  those 
sold  at  twenty  cents  each. 

"  Without  any  doubt  you  have  ar- 
rived at  the  exact  conclusion  of  the 
naturalists ;  like  them,  you  have  re- 
solved the  questions  of  species  and 
race,  which  at  first  sight  seemed,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given,  more  or 
less  confused. 

"  These  examples  fully  prove  that 
popular  observation  and  common 
sense  are  in  many  things  fully  as  re- 
liable as  the  investigations  of  science. 
Were  such  deductions  generalized 
into  scientific  language,  I  feel  sure 
there  would  be  found  few  if  any  mis- 
takes. 

"These  investigations  prove  that 
animals  and  vegetables  vary  within 
certain  limits.  The  dog  remains  but 
a  dog,  whatever  may  be  his  general 
form,  color,  or  his  shape.  The  pear 
is  but  a  pear,  whatever  may  be  its 
flavor  or  the  color  of  its  skin.  It  is 
from  these  facts  that  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  variations  can  be  trans- 
mitted through  generations.  The 
union  of  two  spaniels  produces  span- 
iels, the  union  of  two  mastiffs  pro- 
duces mastiffs.  Thus,  in  a  general 
manner,  the  result  is,  that  beings  of 
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the  same  species  can  cease  to  re- 
semble each  other  absolutely ;  more- 
over, take  exteriorly  different  charac- 
ters, without  isolating  or  forming  dif- 
ferent species ;  as  I  have  said,  the  dog 
remains  a  dog,  whatever  may  be  the 
modifications  he  presents.  These  are 
precisely  the  groups  formed  by  indi- 
viduals which  we  have  spoken  of  as 
the  remote  primitive  types  of  species 
that  have  formed  distinct  secondary 
groups,  which  naturalists  call  races. 

"  You  will  understand,  then,  what  is 
meant  in  speaking  of  the  races  of 
beeves,  horses,  etc.  We  have  do- 
mesticated but  one  kind  of  beeves, 
which  have  generated  the  Breton 
race,  the  great  beeves  of  Uri,  of  such 
savage  aspect,  and  also  the  gentle 
Durhams.  We  have  but  one  kind  of 
domestic  horse,  and  this  has  given  us 
the  pony,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
horses  that  are  seen  in  the  streets 
of  London,  commonly  used  by  the 
brewers  ;  finally,  the  several  races  of 
sheep,  goats,  etc.,  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  species.  I  place  this  as- 
semblage of  proof  vividly  before  you 
to  avoid  vagueness  in  your  investiga- 
tions, which  would  be  attended  with 
serious  mistakes.  I  will  now  cite 
examples  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  will  be  as  familiar  to  you 
as  the  foregoing. 

"  Let  us  take  the  coffee-tree.  Its 
history  is  quite  interesting.  The 
coffee-tree  was  originally  from  Africa. 
It  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
cultivated  in  Abyssinia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  not 
until  toward  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  seed  migrated  from  this  sea 
and  penetrated  into  Arabia,  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  since  that  epoch. 
It  is  from  there  in  particular  that  we 
get  the  famous  Mocha.  The  use  of 
coffee  became  common  immediately. 
From  the  east  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  at  a  later  period,  and  it  was 


at  Marseilles  that  it  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  France. 

"  The  first  cup  of  coffee  that  was 
drank  in  Paris,  was  in  the  year  1667. 
A  few  grains  were  brought  over  by  a 
French  sailor  called  Thevenot  Two 
years  after,  Soliman  Aga,  ambassador 
of  the  Porte,  under  Louis  XIV.,  gave 
an  entertainment  to  some  friends  of 
the  king,  where  it  was  introduced, 
and  the  beverage  pronounced  de- 
lightful. The  use  of  coffee,  however, 
did  not  become  general  in  France 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  You 
see,  then,  that  coffee  has  not  been  very 
long  in  use.  It  was  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  before  it  became  general 
among  Europeans. 

"  During  this  time  Europe  became 
tributary  to  Arabia  for  this  luxury. 
All  the  coffee  that  was  used  in 
Europe  came  from  Arabia,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Mocha.  Toward  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Dutch  tried  to  import  it  to  Ba- 
tavia,  one  of  their  Indian  colonies. 
They  succeeded.  From  Batavia, 
some  plants  were  sent  to  Holland, 
and  planted  in  heated  earth.  This 
also  proved  a  success. 

"  One  of  these  plants  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  17 10,  and  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  beds  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
It  flourished,  and  supplied  number- 
less plants.  Toward  1720  or  1725,  a 
French  marine  officer  named  Captain 
Destiaux,  thought  that,  as  Holland 
had  cultivated  coffee  in  Batavia,  it 
could  also  be  acclimated  in  the 
French  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. At  the  moment  of  embarking 
for  Martinique  he  took  three  plants 
from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
carried  them  with  him.  The  voyage 
was  long  and  impeded  by  head-winds. 
Water  becoming  scarce,  it  became 
necessary  to  put  the  crew  upon  short 
rations.  Captain  Destiaux,  like  the 
others,  had  but  a  small  allowance  for 
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each  day,  and  this  he  shared  with  his 
coffee-plants.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  care,  two  of  them  died  in  their 
transit  One  only  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Martinique.  Planted  im- 
mediately, it  prospered  wonderfully, 
and  from  it  have  descended  all  the 
coffee-trees  in  the  Antilles,  and  in 
South- America. 

"Thirty  years  after,  our  western 
colonies  exported  millions  of  pounds 
each  year.  You  see  that  the  plant, 
starting  from  Africa,  reached  the  east, 
the  extremity  of  Asia,  then  America 
and  the  west.  It  has  consequently 
made  almost  the  tour  of  the  world. 
In  this  long  passage  it  has  changed. 

"  Laying  aside  the  plant  that  we  are 
not  familiar  with,  let  us  take  merely 
the  grain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  planter  to  distinguish  its  different 
qualities  and  their  provinces.  No 
one  will  confound  the  Mocha  with 
the  Bourbon,  the  Rio  Janeiro  with 
the  Martinique.  Each  grain  carries 
in  its  form,  in  its  proportions  and 
aroma,  its  extraction,  so  to  speak. 

"  From  whence  came  these  changes  ? 
We  cannot  certainly  explain  the  why 
or  the  wherefore,  and  follow  rigo- 
rously the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect;  but  in  taking  these  pheno- 
mena together,  it  is  evident  that 
these  modifications  result  from  the 
differences  of  temperature,  climate, 
and  cultivation. 

"  This  example,  taken  from  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  shows  us  that  by 
transporting  the  same  vegetable  to 
different  places,  and  subjecting  it  to 
different  culture,  diverse  races  are  ob- 
tained. 

"  Tea  that  was  transported  to  South 
America  several  years  since  presents 
the  same  results. 

"  Now  take  an  example  from  among 
the  animals.  You  know  that  the 
turkey  is  a  native  of  America.  Its 
introduction  into  Europe  is  quite 
recent 


"  In*  America  the  turkey  is  wild  ; 
and  there,  in  the  condition  of  its 
natural  existence,  it  presents  several 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  domestic  bird.  The  wild 
turkey  is  beautiful.  Of  a  rich  brown 
color,  its  plumage  presents  the  re- 
flections of  blue,  copper,  and  gold, 
making  it  truly  a  beautiful  ornament 
It  was  on  account  of  its  plumage 
that  it  was  first  brought  to  France. 
No  one  dreamed  of  eating  it,  and  the 
first  one  that  was  served  upon  a 
table  in  France,  was  in  the  year  1570, 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  nuptials 
of  King  Charles  IX. 

"  When  found  to  be  such  a  luxury, 
it  was  considered  too  good  to  be 
merely  looked  at,  and  it  passed  from 
the  court  to  the  farm-yard,  from  farm 
to  farm,  from  east  to  west,  from  north 
to  south.  At  this  present  time  it  is  an 
article  of  commerce  all  over  France. 

"  In  going  from  farm  to  farm,  and 
from  country  to  country,  this  bird  has 
sustained  different  conditions  of  ex- 
istence, nourishment,  and  tempera- 
ture, but  never  a  continuation  of  its 
primitive  condition  that  was  natural 
to  it  in  America.  The  result  is,  that 
it  has  changed,  and  at  this  present 
time  the  turkey  in  France  bears  no 
resemblance  to  its  savage  source. 
In  general,  it  is  smaller,  and  its  rich 
plumage  has  undergone  a  marked 
change.  Some  are  yellow,  others 
white,  some  mixed  with  black,  gray, 
and  yellow.  Almost  all  the  localities 
devoted  to  raising  the  fowl  have 
caused  several  new  varieties,  which 
have  transformed  them  into  races. 

"  To  have  thus  changed  their  habits 
so  as  to  lose  resemblance  to  their 
first  parents,  are  our  French  fowls 
any  the  less  descendants  of  the 
wild  turkeys  of  America  ?  Are  they 
less  the  brothers,  or  cousins,  if  you 
like  the  term  better?  Have  they 
ceased  to  be  of  the  same  species} 
Certainly  not ! 
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"  That  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
turkey  is  also  true  of  the  rabbit  The 
wild  rabbit  lives  around  and  about 
us,  on  our  downs,  and  in  our  woods. 
It  resembles  our  domestic  rabbits 
but  little.  Among  the  latter  you  will 
see  the  large  and  the  small,  the 
smooth-haired  and  the  silky;  the 
black  and  the  white,  the  yellow  and 
the  gray,  and  the  mixed.  In  a  word, 
this  species  comprises  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  races,  all  constitut- 
ing one  and  the  same  kind  with  the 
wild  races  we  see  around  us.  From 
these  facts,  which  I  could  multiply, 
we  can  deduce  an  important  conse- 
quence to  which  I  call  your  atten- 
tion. A  pair  of  rabbits  left  unmolest- 
ed in  a  field,  would,  in  a  few  years, 
people  entire  France  with  their  de- 
scendants. We  have  seen  how  the  sin- 
gle coffee-plant,  carried  by  Captain 
Destiaux,  has  propagated  all  the 
plants  now  found  in  America. 

"The  wild  turkeys  and  their  domes- 
tic descendants,  the  wild  rabbits  and 
theirs,  reduced  to  captivity,  could 
then  be  considered  by  naturalists  as 
all  proving  equally  their  descent  from 
one  primitive  pair. 

"  This  is  the  secret  of  species.  Hav- 
ing always  before  our  eyes  numbers 
of  single  groups  of  animals  or  vegeta- 
bles, for  one  reason  or  other  we  hard- 
ly consider  them  as  descendants  of 
one  only  primitive  pair;  we  call  what 
we  see  a  species  ;  if  there  are  differ- 
ences observable  among  these  groups, 
they  are  the  races  of  this  species. 

"  Observe  that,  in  my  explanations, 
I  have  not  given  for  a  certainty  the 
existence  of  one  primitive  source  for 
rabbits  and  turkeys.  I  do  not  affirm 
die  fact,  as  neither  observation  nor 
experience — the  two  guides  we  must 
follow  in  science — teaches  anything 
in  this  regard.  I  simply  say,  all  are 
as  though  descended  from  one  only 
primitive  pair. 

"  In  summing  up  the  question  of 


species  and  racey  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  nor  to  believe,  when  we 
know  the  savage  type,  and  have  his- 
torical authority  which  permits  us  to 
attach  to  this  type  the  groups,  more 
or  less  different,  according  to  their 
domestication.  But  when  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  savage  type,  and  in 
want  of  historical  authority,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  extremely  difficult  at 
first,  because  the  differences  we  find 
in  one  and  the  other,  and  above  all, 
in  the  different  groups,  could  hardly 
be  considered  other  than  such  as 
characterize  different  species. 

"  Happily,  physiology  comes  then 
to  our  relief.  We  find  in  this  science 
one  of  those  grand  and  beautiful  gen- 
eral laws,  which  holds  and  maintains 
the  established  order,  and  which  we 
admire  the  more  we  study  it.  It  is 
the  law  of  crossing,  which  governs  ani- 
mals as  well  as  vegetables,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, applicable  to  man  himself. 

"  We  understand  by  the  term  cross- 
ing, all  unions  effected  between  ani- 
mals belonging  to  different  species  or 
to  two  different  races.  The  result  of 
the  unions  obeying  these  laws  is,  that 
if  the  animals  of  different  species  unite, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  union  is 
barren. 

"  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  tried 
a  million  of  times  all  over  the  world, 
to  effect  a  union  between  rabbits  and 
hares.  It  is  said  to  have  succeed- 
ed twice. 

"  Much  doubt  is  cast  upon  this  ope- 
ration by  the  testimony  of  a  man  of 
undoubted  talent,  habituated  to  ex- 
periments, who  believed  these  unions 
to  be  possible.  Though  availing 
himself  of  all  possible  means  of  proof, 
he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his 
predecessors,  Buffon  and  the  brothers 
Geoffrey  St  Hilaire.  Thus,  the  rabbit 
and  the  hare,though  presenting  agreat 
conformity  in  appearance,  cannot  re- 
produce. Such  is  the  general  result 
of  crossing  two  different  species. 
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u  In  a  few  cases,  the  union  between 
two  different  species  may  be  fruitful, 
but  the  offspring  cannot  reproduce. 
For  example,  the  union  between  a 
horse  and  an  ass.  The  product  of 
this  union  is  the  mule.  All  the 
mules  in  the  world  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ass  and  the  mare.  These 
animals  are  so  numerous  in  Spain 
and  South  America  that  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  horses,  on  account  of  their 
great  strength  and  powers  of  endu- 
rance. The  genet,  which  is  less  desi- 
rable because  it  is  not  so  robust,  is 
the  fruit  of  the  inverse  crossing  of  the 
horse  and  the  female  ass.  The  ge- 
net, no  more  than  the  mule,  can  re- 
produce. If  one  or  the  other  is  de- 
sired, of  necessity  recourse  is  had  to 
the  two  species.  In  extremely  rare 
cases,  fecundity  remains  among  some 
of  their  descendants,  but  it  diminish- 
es gradually  from  the  second  gene- 
ration down  to  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth.  The  same  result  is  shown  in 
the  union  of  the  canary  bird.  I 
could  here  accumulate  a  crowd  of 
analogous  details.  Above  all,  two 
great  general  facts  appear  that  com- 
prehend all,  and  are  the  expression 
of  the  law ;  they  are  that,  notwith- 
standing the  accumulated  observa- 
tions of  years,  made  from  experi- 
ments on  certain  species,  not  a  sin- 
gle example  is  known  of  an  interme- 
diate species  being  obtained  by  the 
crossing  of  animals  belonging  to  two 
different  species. 

u  This  general  fact  explains  how  or- 
der is  maintained  in  the  actual  living 
creation.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  would  have 
been  filled  with  intermediate  groups, 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  insen- 
sibly, and  in  the  confusion,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  naturalists  to  recog- 
nize them.  The  general  conclusion 
to  draw  from  these  precedents  is, 
that  infecundity  is  the  law  of  union 
between  animals  of  different  species. 


"  Unions  are  always  more  fruitful 
when  between  two  animals  of  the 
same  race.  Their  descend  ants  are  as 
fruitful  as  the  parents  and  the  grand- 
parents, where  pains  are  taken  to 
preserve  the  race  pure,  and  to  pre- 
vent strange  blood  from  debasing  it. 

"  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  union  is 
effected  between  two  different  races 
belonging  to  the  same  species,  pro- 
ducing a  mongrel  race,  the  contrary 
takes  place. 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  mongrel  race — the  result  of  a  cross- 
ing of  races ;  but  the  difficulty  is  when 
there  is  a  pure  race,  and  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  it  maintained,  that  great 
care  is  needed  to  prevent  strange 
blood  from  changing  it. 

"Races  crossed  by  mongrels  — 
that  is  to  say,  by  animals  of  the 
same  species,  but  belonging  to  differ- 
ent races,  multiply  around  us.  There 
are  the  dogs  in  the  streets,  the  cats 
of  the  alleys,  the  coach-horses;  all 
beasts  among  whom  the  race  is  un- 
decided in  consequence  of  crossing 
indiscriminately,  their  characteristics 
becoming  confounded. 

"  Far  from  endeavoring  to  obtain 
cross  races,  men  who  are  occupied 
in  raising  stock,  also  bird-fanciers, 
know  with  what  care  they  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  races 
they  keep.  This  is  the  general  fact, 
and  the  result  is,  that  infecundity  is 
the  law  of  unions  between  animals  be- 
longing to  different  races. 

"  This  is  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  species  and  race.  This 
distinction  ought  to  be  the  more 
known  and  considered,  as  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  experience. 

"  When  there  are  two  animals,  or 
two  vegetables,  of  whom  we  are  un- 
certain as  to  whether  they  are  two 
distinct  species,  we  have  but  to  ob- 
serve if  their  union  is  fruitful ;  and  if 
this  quality  attaches  to  their  descen- 
dants, we  can  then  affirm  that,  de- 
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spite  the  differences  that  separate 
them,  they  are  the  races  of  the  same 
species.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their 
offspring  diminishes  in  a  remarkable 
manner  at  the  end  of  several  genera- 
tions, we  can  then,  without  hesitation, 
declare  them  to  belong  to  distinct 
species.  In  citing  these  examples,  I 
have  not  overlooked  the  subject  of 
my  discourse,  or  the  question  at  its 
commencement 

"  In  referring  to  the  designs  before 
our  eyes,  they  show  us  that  between 
the  human  groups  the  differences  are 
marked  enough,  though  to  all  ap- 
pearance less  considerable  than  they 
appeared  at  first  We  do  not  know 
the  types,  or  the  primitive  types,  of 
the  several  groups. 

"When  we  meet  with  one  or  several 
men  presenting  the  characteristics  of 
these  types,  and  we  cannot  recognize 
them  in  spite  of  historical  explana- 
tions, we  are  led  to  judge  by  our 
eyes.  Without  taking  man  himself 
into  account,  we  cannot  decide  if 
these  several  differences  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  human  family 
are  those  of  race  or  of  species;  if  man 
can  be  considered  as  having  had  but 
one  primitive  source  only,  or  if  he 
should  have  been  derived  from  seve- 
ral primitive  sources. 

"I  have  said  before,  and  repeat 
again,  man  is  an  organized  and  living 
being.  Under  this  head  he  obeys 
all  the  general  laws  to  which  are 
attached  all  organized  and  living 
beings  ;  he  obeys,  consequently,  the 
law  of  crossing.  He  must  then  ap- 
ply this  law  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
one  or  several  species  of  men.  Take, 
for  example,  the  two  types  farthest 
removed — those  which  seem  more 
separated  than  the  others  by  the 
greatest  differences — namely,  the 
white  and  the  black. 

"  If  these  types  really  constitute  dis- 
tinct species,  the  union  between  these 
species  should  follow  the  proof  that 


we  have  seen  characterize  the  unions 
between  animals,  and  vegetables,  of 
different  species.  They  should  be 
unfruitful  in  the  majority  of  cases,  or 
nearly  so.  Fecundity  should  disap- 
pear at  the  end  of  a  short  period, 
and  they  could  not  form  intermediate 
families  between  the  negroes  and  the 
whites.  If  these  are  only  the  races  of 
one  and  the  same  species,  then  unions, 
on  the  contrary,  should  be  quite  fruit- 
ful, and  fecundity  should  be  found 
among  their  descendants,  and  they 
should  form  intermediate  races. 

"  These  facts  are  decisive,  and  ad- 
mit of  no  doubt 

"  For  three  centuries'  the  whites, 
par  excellence,  the  Europeans,  have 
achieved,  so  to  say,  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  They  have  gone  every- 
where. Everywhere  they  have  found 
local  races  who  have  borne  them  no 
resemblance.  Whenever  they  have 
crossed  with  them,  these  unions  have 
been  fruitful ;  more  so  than  with  those 
indigenous  to  themselves. 

"  Man,  from  the  result  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery — which  happily  has 
never  stained  the  soil  of  France — has 
transported  the  negro  everywhere; 
everywhere  he  has  crossed  with  his 
slaves,  and  everywhere  they  have 
formed  a  population  of  mulattoes. 
Wherever  the  negro  has  crossed  with 
local  groups  or  families,  there  has 
arisen  an  intermediate  race,  who  in 
character  manifest  their  two-fold  ori- 
gin. The  whites  have  finally  crossed 
with  the  mongrels  of  all  origins,  and 
the  result  is,  that  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  globe — particularly  in.  South 
America — there  is  an  inextricable 
mixture  of  people,  comparable,  under 
the  class,  to  the  dogs  in  our  streets 
and  the  cats  of  our  alleys. 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  these 
mongrel  races  cross  and  multiply  is 
really  remarkable.  It  is  scarcely  three 
centuries — hardly  twelve  generati6ns 
—  since  Europeans  penetrated  into 
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different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  es- 
mated  that  already  the  number  of 
mongrels  resulting  from  the  crossing 
of  whites  with  natives,  is  a  seventieth 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 
Experience  is  indisputable,  if  we  even 
deny  modern  science,  or  at  least,  wish 
to  make  man  an  exception  to  all  living 
and  organized  beings.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  all  men  form  but  one  species, 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  dif- 
ferent races  ;  consequendy,  all  men 
can  only  be  considered  as  having  de- 
scended from  one  primitive  pair. 

"We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in  de- 
spite of  all  kinds  of  dogmatical,  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  and  metaphysi- 
cal considerations.  Observation  and 
experience  alone,  applied  to  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  a 
word,  science,  conducts  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, there  exists  but  one  species  of 
man. 

"  This  result,  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  is 
of  great  and  serious  importance ;  for 
it  creates  in  our  minds  an  idea  of  the 
universal  fraternity  of  science  and 
reason,  the  only  schools  that  many 
persons  recgnlze  at  this  present  time. 

"  I  hope  that  my  demonstrations 
will  have  convinced  you  ;  mean- 
while, I  am  not  ignorant,  and  you  all 
know,  that  anthropologists  differ. 
There  are  among  my  contemporaries 
a  number  of  men,  even  of  great  merit, 
who  believe  in  the  plurality  of  the 
human  species.  You  may  possibly 
come  into  contact  with  them.  Listen 
attentively,  then,  to  the  reasons  they 
will  urge  to  make  you  see  with  their 
eyes.  You  will  find  that  their  rea- 
sonings all  tend  to  prove  that  there 
is  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
negro  and  the  white  for  them  to  be 
of  the  same  species.  In  reply,  state 
that  between  the  black  and  the  white 
spaniel,  the  lap-dog  and  the  mastiff, 
there  exist  greater  differences  than 
exist  between  the  European  and  the 
African.    Yet  these  animals  are  all 


dogs.  They  may  argue,  perhaps, 
that  man,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  characteristics,  could  not  have 
generated  both  blacks  and  whites. 
Then  ask  why  the  wild  turkey, 
whose  origin,  and  that  of  its  an- 
cestors, we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
the  wild  rabbit,  which  we  find  every- 
where, could  have  generated  all  our 
domestic  races  ? 

"  We  cannot,  I  repeat,  explain  per- 
fectly the  how  and  the  wherefore ; 
but  what  we  know  is,  that  the  fact 
exists,  and  we  shall  find  a  general  ex- 
planation in  all  states  of  existence — 
in  all  conditions  of  people. 

"  It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  man 
presents,  in  the  different  groups,  the 
differences  herein  depicted ;  man 
who  trod  the  earth  long  before  the 
turkey  and  the  rabbit ;  man,  who  for 
centuries  has  existed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  submitting  to  the 
most  diverse  and  opposite  conditions 
of  existence,  multiplying  again  the 
causes  of  those  modifications  by  his 
manners  and  habits,  by  his  ways  of 
living,  by  more  or  less  care  in  his 
own  preservation  ;  man,  finding  him- 
self in  more  marked  and  varied  con- 
ditions than  those  sustained  by  the 
animals  we  have  quoted.  If  any- 
thing surprises  us,  it  is  that  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  more  considerable. 

"  In  turn,  ask  the  polygenists — as 
those  savans  are  called  who  believe 
in  the  multiplicity  of  the  human  spe- 
cies— how  it  is  that  when  the  white 
man  locates  in  any  country,  from  the 
antipodes,  if  you  will,  or  from  America 
or  Polynesia — that  if  he  unites  with 
the  natives,  who  differ  the  most  com- 
pletely from  him,  these  unions  are 
fruitful,  and  that,  above  all,  there  re- 
mains traces  of  this  alliance  in  pro- 
ducing a  mongrel  race  ? 

"If  you  press  the  question  more 
closely,  you  will  find  them  denying 
the  truth  of  species ;  by  so  doing, 
placing  themselves  in  contradiction 
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with  all  naturalists,  botanists,  or  zo- 
ologists, without  exception  ;  conse- 
quently, with  all  the  eminent  minds 
who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
BufFon,  Tournefort,  Jussieu,  Cuvier, 
and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  who  made 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
their  study,  without  discussion,  or 
dreaming  of  its  connection  with  man. 
In  agitating  these  doctrines,  poly- 
genists  place  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  most  firmly  established 
science.  You  will  hear  them  declare 
that  man,  above  all,  is  an  exception ; 
that  he  is  guided  by  laws  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  that  arguments  de- 
duced from  the  study  of  animals  and 


plants,  are  not  applicable  to  him. 
Then  reply  that,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  natural  sciences,  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  error,  and  that  it  is  an  im- 
possibility that  a  living  and  organized 
being  can  escape  the  laws  of  organi- 
zation and  of  life,  having  a  body  forti- 
fied against  the  laws  that  govern  in- 
organic matter  ;  that  man,  to  be  liv- 
ing and  organized,  obeys,  under  this 
title,  all  general  laws,  and  those  of 
intersection  like  all  the  others.  The 
conclusion  that  we  have  attained  is, 
then,  legitimate,  and  the  nature  of 
the  arguments  employed  to  combat 
them,  is  a  proof  the  more  in  its  fa- 
vor. 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  FAT 

A  certain  brother  was  praised  in 
Abbot  Antony's  presence.  He  went 
to  visit  him,  and  tried  to  see  whether 
he  would  bear  mortification  ;  and 
finding  that  he  could  not,  he  said  to 
him :  "  Thou  art  like  a  house  which 
is  fair  to  the  eye  on  the  outside,  but 
within  hath  been  despoiled  by  rob- 
bers." 

St.  Synclitica  said :  "As  a  trea- 
sure which  is  exposed  is  quickly 
spent,  so,  also,  is  every  virtue  which 
is  made  public  soon  reduced  to  no- 
thing. For  as  wax  mel  teth  before  the 
face  of  the  fire,  even  so  doth  the  soul 
waste  away  with  praises,  and  lose  the 
firmness  of  virtue."  Again,  she  said  : 
"  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  seed 
and  shoot  should  exist  at  the  same 
time,  even  so  those  who  enjoy  the 
glory  of  this  world  are  unable  to  bear 
heavenly  fruit." 

A  certain  brother  said  to  Abbot 
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Pastor:  "What  shall  I  do,  for  when  I 
sit  in  quiet  I  lose  my  spirits  ?"  The 
old  man  replied,  "Neither  despise 
nor  condemn  any  one,  nor  cast  ob- 
loquy upon  him,  and  God  will  give 
thee  rest." 

Abbot  Antony  said  :  "  There  are 
persons  who  wear  away  their  bodies 
by  fasting ;  but  because  they  have 
not  discretion,  they  are  far  distant 
from  God." 

A  certain  old  man  said :  "  If  thou 
art  ailing  in  body,  do  not  lose  thy 
spirit ;  for  if  the  Lord  God  desireth 
thee  to  become  sick,  who  art  thou 
that  thou  should st  be  impatient  un- 
der it  ?  Doth  he  not  provide  for  thee 
in  all  things  ?  Canst  thou  live  with- 
out him  ?  Be  patient,  therefore,  and 
beseech  him  to  give  what  is  expe- 
dient for  thee,  that  is,  to  do  what- 
soever may  be  his  will,  and  to  sit  in  pa- 
tience, eating  thy  bread  in  charity." 
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HOLY  WEEK 

The  sacred  offices  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  wherever  celebrated,  are 
admirably  calculated  to  increase  de- 
votion, and  render  intelligible  the 
different  events  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  In  every  land  the  ceremonies 
of  the  great  week  which  ends  the 
season  of  Lent  have  deep  interest  to 
all  the  faithful,  since  they  portray  the 
chief  events  of  redemption.  These 
annual  commemorations  of  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  have,  however,  an  add- 
ed solemnity  and  power  in  the  two 
great  cities  of  religion,  Rome  and 
Jerusalem.  In  the  first,  the  vicar  of 
our  Lord  takes  part  in  the  holy  rites ; 
and,  in  the  second,  the  whole  service 
is  more  impressive  than  elsewhere  ; 
for  the  great  events  here  occurred, 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  is 
made,  year  by  year,  in  closest  proxi- 
mity to  the  spot  where  they  took 
place.  It  is  hazarding  little  to  say, 
that  nowhere  on  earth  does  the  of- 
fice for  holy  week  have  the  deep  so- 
lemnity which  marks  it  in  Jerusalem, 
for  the  reason  just  given.  While 
the  rubrics  of  the  Missal  and  Brevia- 
ry are  followed  with  great  exactness, 
several  things  peculiar  to  the  place 
have  an  interest  which  may  render  a 
description  of  them  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  Palm  Sunday, 
1866,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  went 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
to  be  present  at  the  benediction  of 
the  palms  by  his  excellency  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem.  The  palms, 
noble  branches,  seven  feet  in  length, 
fresh  and  green,  are  brought  every 
year  from  Gaza,  a  little  city  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  Tied  in  bun- 
dles of  suitable  size,  they  were  placed 
within  the  most  holy  sepulchre,  the 
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patriarch  being  outside  the  sacred 
place  until  the  time  for  sprinkling 
them  with  holy  water  and  incensing, 
when  he  entered  for  that  purpose. 
The  benediction  completed,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  palms  took  place, 
and  the  long  procession  began. 
Chanting  the  antiphons,  the  clergy 
and  laity  went  twice  around  the 
sepulchre,  and  once  around  the 
stone  of  unction,  and  then  passed 
into  the  Latin  chapel. 

The  solemn  Mass,  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  patriarch,  was  to  begin  imme- 
diately. The  holy  sepulchre,  being 
about  six  feet  square,  is,  of  course, 
much  too  small  for  that  purpose,  and 
therefore  a  temporary  altar  of  large 
size  was  promptly  set  up  in  front  of 
the  sacred  tomb.  While  the  atten- 
dants were  preparing  and  decorating 
this,  in  compliance  with  an  intima- 
tion given  early  in  the  morning,  I 
went  into  the  most  holy  sepulchre, 
and  offered  the  Divine  Sacrifice — it 
being  the  third  time  I  had  been  pri- 
vileged to  say  Mass  in  that  holiest  of 
places.  To  me  it  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  things  in  life,  that  this 
happiness  should,  at  such  a  time, 
have  been  mine — that  a  simple  priest 
could  say  Mass  in  "  the  new  tomb  of 
Joseph,  which  he  had  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,"  while  the  patriarch  was  offici- 
ating outside  the  sacred  place. 

On  Wednesday,  the  office  of  Tene- 
brae  was  said  in  the  church.  The 
patriarch  was  present  and  a  large 
number  of  priests,  friars,  seminarians, 
and  choir-boys,  and  many  of  the  laity. 
The  service  was  very  solemn,  and 
the  music  good.  The  priests  were 
seated  in  front  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  the  triangular  candlestick  was 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  door 
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leading  to  the  tomb.  The  chanting 
of  the  Lamentations  was  most  impres- 
sive ;  and  when  the  words,  "Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  convertere  ad  Dotninum 
Deum  tuumf  were  uttered,  it  seemed 
that  this  plaintive  entreaty  even  now 
could  be  addressed  with  fitness  to 
the  city  that  once  was  full  of  people, 
but  is  solitary,  and  made  tributary  to 
her  enemies.  There  was  a  wild  pa- 
thos and  deep  earnestness  in  the 
chant  when  the  summons  to  turn  to 
the  Lord  God  was  made,  as  if  the 
singer  knew  that  to-day  there  is  need 
for  the  city  to  listen  and  obey.  Jeru- 
salem is  in  the  power  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca ; 
schismatic  Christians  outnumber  the 
Catholics ;  the  Jews  know  not  the 
Lord  their  God;  and  the  ways  of 
Sion  mourn.  Would  that  the  expos- 
tulation could  be  heard  by  all,  that 
they  might  be  perfectly  united  as  a 
company  of  brethren,  having  the 
same  faith  and  the  same  worship ! 

In  the  afternoon,  the  column  of 
the  flagellation  of  Christ  was  expos- 
ed for  an  hour  or  two,  by  removing 
the  iron  grating  from  the  front  of  it. 
As  is  well  known,  a  portion  of  the 
column  is  in  Rome,  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Praxede.  The  fragment  here 
is  only  about  one  foot  high,  and  of 
the  same  diameter.  It  is  kept  in  the 
Latin  chapel,  in  a  recess  over  an 
altar  named  after  it,  and  cannot  be 
seen  during  the  year,  as  there  is  lit- 
tle light  in  the  chapel,  and  that  comes 
through  a  window  high  above  and 
nearly  over  the  altar.  A  popular  de- 
votion is  to  pray  in  front  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  then  touch  it  with  a  rod, 
about  twenty  inches  long,  having  a 
brass  ferule  or  cap  on  the  end  ;  this 
ferule  is  kissed  on  the  place  which 
had  touched  the  stone.  It  being  im- 
possible to  reach  the  pillar  by  the 
hand  through  the  grating,  this  me- 
thod has  been  contrived  to  satisfy 
the  devotion  of  those  who  are  anx- 


ious to  salute  with  reverence  all  the 
objects  and  places  connected  with 
the  passion  of  our  Lord.    On  Thurs- 
day, at  five  o'clock,  we  went  down  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as 
the  office  was  to  begin  early.  We 
waited  nearly  an  hour,  in  a  dismal 
morning,  until  it  pleased  the  Turkish 
door-keeper  to  come  and  unlock  the 
portals.  While  standing  here,  among 
other  subjects  for  consideration,  was 
the  evident  fact  that  Christians  de- 
siring to  celebrate  the  divine  office, 
in  the  holiest  week  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  most  sacred  place  on  earth, 
were  compelled  to  delay  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  wishes  until  permission 
had  been  given  by  a  Mohammedan. 
When  we  were  admitted,  the  servi- 
ces were  long,  occupying  five  and  a 
half  hours.    The  holy  oils  were  con- 
secrated.   At  the  end  a  procession 
was  formed,  and  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment was  carried  twice  around  the 
sepulchre,  and  once   around  the 
stone  of  unction,  and  then  was  plac- 
ed in  a  repository  which  stood  in 
the  tomb  where  our  Lord  had  lain 
centuries  ago. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  Mandatum,  or 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the 
pilgrims,  was  performed  by  his  excel- 
lency the  patriarch  in  front  of  the 
most  holy  sepulchre.  He  gave  to 
each  of  the  pilgrims  a  wooden  cross, 
about  seven  inches  long,  roughly 
made,  and  having  spaces  under  bits 
of  pearl  for  relics  from  the  stations 
of  the  Via  Dolorosa.  Of  the  many 
objects  of  interest  brought  home 
from  the  Holy  Land,  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  valued  more  than  this,  be- 
cause of  the  time,  place,  and  occa- 
sion when  it  was  received. 

The  office  of  the  Tenebrae  began  at 
three  o'clock,  as  on  the  day  before. 
Nothing  can  surpass  in  solemnity  and 
deep  impressiveness  the  chantings  of 
the  Lamentations  in  this  place.  The 
profound  desolation  of  the  soul  of  the 
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prophet  as  he  uttered  the  sad  words 
is  fully  expressed  and  realized ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  calamities 
which  have  so  frequently  befallen 
Jerusalem,  and  even  now  are  her  por- 
tion, gives  bitterness  to  the  insulting 
demand,  "  Is  this  the  city  of  perfect 
beauty,  the  joy  of  all  the  earth  ?" 

On  Good  Friday  the  patriarch  of- 
ficiated again  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  passion  was 
sung  on  Calvary  by  three  chanters, 
one  reciting  the  narrative  by  Saint 
John,  another  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
while  the  third  sung  the  remainder. 
The  voice  of  the  priest  who  chanted 
the  words  of  Jesus  was  gentle  and 
sad,  and  so  like  what  we  may  ima- 
gine to  have  been  that  of  our  Lord, 
as  to  become  painful  and  oppressive. 
When  the  ejaculation,  consummatum 
est,  had  been  made,  the  first  chanter 
went  to  the  place  where  the  cross 
had  been  set  up  on  which  Jesus  died, 
and  kneeling  there,  in  a  low  voice 
uttered  the  words,  et  inclinato  eapite, 
tradidit  spiritum. 

The  prayers  were  chanted  in  front 
of  the  altar  of  the  crucifixion,  which 
belongs  to  the  Catholics,  and  is  at 
the  place  properly  called  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, as  being  that  where  our  Lord 
was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  it  is  to  the 
right,  and  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
spot  where  the  cross  was  set  up. 
The  unveiling  of  the  cross,  at  the 
chant,  "  Ecce  lignum  cruets, "  was 
done  here  also ;  and,  when  the  cru- 
cifix was  laid  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  altar,  it  covered  the  stone 
which  marks  the  locality  where  our 
Lord  was  fastened  to  the  tree.  The 
veneration  of  the  cross  at  such  a  time 
and  place  was  deeply  impressive. 
After  the  patriarch,  the  priests, 
monks,  and  laity,  having  put  off 
their  shoes,  came  in  their  order,  and 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the 
Redeemer. 

Wishing  to  spend  as  much  of  Good 


Friday  on  Calvary  as  was  possible,  I 
returned  to  the  church  in  the  after- 
noon, and  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the 
floor,  leaning  against  the  large  square 
pillar,  within  ten  feet  of  the  spot 
where  the  great  oblation  was  made. 
While  there,  I  meditated  and  prayed 
as  well  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. For  many  years  the 
Catholics  have  had  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  church  during  the  last 
three  days  of  holy  week ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  faithful  had  been 
admitted,  the  doors  were  locked,  and 
the  sacred  offices  performed  in  peace, 
free  from  the  annoyance  of  the  crowd 
which  generally  fills  the  edifice.  To- 
day, however,  on  returning,  I  found 
the  doors  open,  and  every  one  allowed 
free  access.  Many  who  were  not 
Catholics  were  now  present,  and 
among  them  were  five  or  six  English 
travellers  who  were  out  sight-seeing. 
Accompanied  by  their  dragoman  or 
interpreter,  they  came  on  Calvary, 
and  looked  around  with  idle  curi- 
osity. One  of  them,  had  he  been 
alone,  would  probably  have  knelt 
down  and  prayed ;  but,  being  with 
his  friends,  he  only  bent  one  knee, 
and  bowed  his  head  a  moment  at  the 
place  where  the  cross  had  been  set 
up.  The  others  of  the  party,  evi- 
dently, did  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
spot  of  the  crucifixion.  They  were 
more  attracted  by  the  gold,  silver, 
and  diamonds  on  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  little  altar  of 
the  Dolors,  than  by  anything  else, 
and  for  some  time  admired  the  bril- 
liancy of  these  as  a  candle  was  held 
near,  and  talked  of  them  as  the  most 
interesting  objects.  One  glance  at 
the  place  where  the  Lord  died  was 
enough  for  them ;  and  when  they  went 
away,  it  was  a  relief  to  find  the  chapel 
again  occupied  by  those  who  came  to 
worship.  People  who  have  no  faith 
should  not  visit  the  Holy  Land.  If 
they  do,  they  derive  little  benefit 
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themselves,  and  give  great  disedifica- 
tion  to  Christians  of  every  name. 

It  was  now  toward  the  close  of  the 
day.  Some  persons,  chiefly  Greeks, 
were  praying  on  Calvary,  when  a 
Turkish  officer  came  up,  and  made 
signs  for  them  to  depart  Unwilling 
to  do  so,  they  remained  for  some 
time,  when  he  summoned  several 
soldiers  who,  with  muskets,  came  up 
to  enforce  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. They  walked  slowly  around 
the  chapel,  close  to  the  wall;  and 
then  the  people,  seeing  that  they 
must  go,  quietiy  arose  and  descended. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  church 
was  Cleared  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  solemn  procession  in  the  evening. 
Although  the  soldiers  behaved  with 
as  much  decorum  as  possible,  it  was 
a  sad  sight  for  Christians  to  find 
themselves  driven  from  Calvary  on 
Good  Friday  by  Turks,  and  it  was 
the  bitterest  thing  experienced  in 
Jerusalem. 

There  is  always  a  company  of  sol- 
diers on  duty  when  any  service  of 
unusual  interest  takes  place  in  the 
church.  They  are  there  by  request 
of  the  French  Consul,  who  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  European  protector 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  are  designed 
to  preserve  order  and  add  to  the  dis- 
play. Although  the  church  covers  a 
large  area  of  ground,  there  are  no 
spaces  of  great  extent ;  and  thus  the 
presence  of  men  to  keep  order  is  ne- 
cessary. It  is  recorded  with  pleasure 
that,  during  a  residence  of  two  months 
in  the  holy  city,  I  saw  no  act  of  inci- 
vility, nor  even  a  rude  look,  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers.  The  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  not  to  be  excelled  by 
Catholics,  ask  for  the  soldiers  on  oc- 
casion of  their  solemnities ;  and  thus, 
the  court  of  the  church,  and  the  edi- 
fice itself,  are  not  unfrequently  occu- 
pied by  the  military. 

In  the  evening,  the  patriarch  and 
clergy,  with  a  crowd  of  laity,  assem- 


bled in  the  church  for  the  great  pro- 
cession which  is  made  but  on  this 
day.  The  sacred  building  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  perfect  arrangements  made,  the 
long  service  was  gone  through  with- 
out the  least  irregularity  or  embar- 
rassment. There  were  seven  ser- 
mons on  the  passion,  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent languages,  by  priests  from  the 
nations  whose  vernacular  they  spoke. 
The  office  began  in  the  Latin  chapel, 
and  the  first  sermon,  delivered  with 
much  fervor  and  pathos,  was  in  Ita- 
lian. When  this  had  been  concluded, 
the  procession  was  formed.  As  it 
moved  from  one  station  to  the  next, 
verses  of  the  M  iserere  were  sung.  One 
of  the  Franciscan  brothers,  carrying 
a  large  crucifix,  led  the  procession, 
an  acolyte  being  on  either  side  of 
him.  At  the  place  of  the  division 
of  the  garments  of  Christ,  the  ser- 
mon was  in  Greek — at  that  of  the 
mocking,  in  another  Eastern  language. 
When  we  had  climbed  the  stairs  of 
Calvary,  and  were  at  the  place  of 
crucifixion,  the  cross  was  laid  on  the 
ground,  while  the  sermon  in  German 
was  preached.  Then  the  crucifix 
was  taken  from  this  place,  where  our 
Lord  was  once  nailed  to  the  wood, 
and  carried  to  that  where  Christ  died. 
The  sermon  at  this  place  was  in 
French,  and  was  preached  by  the 
leader  of  the  French  caravan  of  pil- 
grims, a  venerable  ecclesiastic.  When 
the  discourse  was  finished,  several 
priests  came  to  take  the  body  down 
from  the  cross.  The  crown  of  thorns 
was  first  removed,  very  slowly,  and 
with  great  reverence.  The  nails 
were  then  tenderly  drawn  from  the 
hands;  and,  as  each  was  removed, 
the  arm  of  the  figure,  having  joints  at 
the  shoulders,  was  brought  down  to 
the  side  of  the  body.  The  feet  were, 
in  like  manner,  disengaged  from  the 
nail ;  a  sheet  passed  under  the  arms, 
and  the  body  lowered  to  the  altar, 
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and  laid  on  fine  linen.  Holding  the 
corners  of  this  cloth,  four  priests  slow- 
ly carried  the  figure  down  the  stairs 
to  the  stone  of  unction,  where  the 
patriarch  strewed  myrrh  over  it,  and 
sprinkled  rose-water.  The  sermon 
was  now  preached  in  Arabic  by  the 
Franciscan  curate  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  and  was 
delivered  in  a  most  energetic  manner. 
Of  the  seven  sermons  preached,  it 
was  probably  the  one  understood  by 
the  largest  number  of  those  present 
Finally,  the  body  was  carried  to  the 
most  holy  sepulchre,  and  laid  in  the 
same  place  where  once  reposed  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  Here  the  sermon 
was  in  Spanish,  in  compliment  to  that 
nation  of  Catholic  renown ;  and, 
when  it  had  been  finished,  the  pro- 
cession went  to  the  Latin  chapel, 
whence  it  had  started,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day  was  over. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  ceremony  of  taking  down  from 
the  cross,  and  carrying  the  image  of 
our  Lord  to  the  tomb,  was  intended 
to  be  a  representation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  deposition  took  place 
on  the  day  of  the  earth's  redemption. 
It  was  a  most  powerful  sermon,  reach- 
ing the  heart  through  the  sight.  By 
it  we  were  carried  back  eighteen  hun- 
dred years.  Standing  on  Calvary, 
we  were  looking  on  him  whose  arras 
were  stretched  out  on  the  cross,  as  if, 
ia  his  infinite  love,  he  would  em- 
brace all  mankind.  We  saw  him 
dying  that  we  might  live,  and  dead 
that  we  might  be  ransomed  from  the 
grave.  No  word  was  spoken,  as  good 
Father  Jucundino  came  with  pincers 
to  remove  the  crown  of  thorns,  which 
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he  did  in  such  a  devout  manner,  as 
to  make  us  feel  that  we  were  witness- 
ing the  great  transaction  itself.  The 
power  and  impressiveness  of  the 
whole  ceremony  were  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  bystanders  awestruck  and 
faint  A  scene  like  this  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forget,  and  neither  pencil  nor 
words  could  produce  a  similar  result. 

On  Holy  Saturday  I  prayed  a  long 
time  in  the  sepulchre,  where  our 
Lord  had  lain,  as  on  this  day.  To 
be  on  Calvary  on  Good  Friday,  and 
in  the  Tomb  on  Easter  eve,  had 
been  the  desire  of  my  heart.  With 
the  realization  of  such  a  wish,  any 
one  should  be  content ;  for  he  has  a 
privilege  granted  to  but  few  whose 
homes  are  distant  from  the  Holy- 
Land.  In  the  afternoon,  the  daily 
procession  was  made  with  solemnity, 
the  patriarch  and  many  priests  and 
laymen  being  present  The  pilgrims 
from  Europe  were  also  in  the  train. 

Easter-day  was  the  last  of  my  so- 
journ in  the  holy  city.  Many 
priests  wished  to  say  Mass  in  the 
holy  sepulchre,  some  of  whom  had 
not  yet  had  that  privilege.  I 
said  Mass  on  Calvary,  for  the  last 
time,  that  day.  During  the  day  the 
shrines  were  visited,  and  the  tomb 
was  now  indeed  the  place  of  the  re- 
surrection. "  Surrtxity  non  est  hie." 
Yes !  the  grave  is  empty,  and  death 
hath  no  more  power  over  him  who 
was  once  here  but  is  risen  and  gone. 
We  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
lay.  His  day  of  victory  has  come, 
and  the  triumph  over  death  and  hell 
is  complete.  The  tears  of  the  Chris- 
tian are  dried,  and  the  joy  of  the 
Paschal  time  begins. 
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NELLIE  NETTERVILLE;  OR, 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  stream  which  divides  the  coun- 
ty of  Dublin  from  that  of  Meath  runs 
part  of  its  course  through  a  pretty, 
rock-strewn,  furze-blossoming  valley, 
crowned  at  its  western  end  by  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
great  families  of  the  Pale— the  Eng- 
lish-Irish, as  they  were  usually  called, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Celtic  race,  in  whose  land  they  had 
cast  their  fortunes. 

A  narrow,  winding  path  leads  from 
the  castle  to  the  stream  below,  and 
down  this  there  came,  one  cold  Janu- 
ary morning,  in  the  year  of  the  great 
Irish  "  transplantation,"  a  young  girl, 
wrapt  in  a  hooded  mantle  of  dark 
cloth,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  seemed 
barely  sufficient  to  defend  her  from 
the  heavy  night  fogs  still  rolling 
through  the  valley,  hanging  rock  and 
bush  and  castle-turret  in  a  fantastic 
drapery  of  clouds,  and  then  falling 
back  upon  the  earth  in  a  mist  as  per- 
sistent, and  quite  as  drenching,  as  an 
actual  down-pour  of  rain  could  possi- 
bly have  proved.  Following  the 
course  of  the  zigzag  stream,  as,  half- 
hidden  in  furze  and  bramble,  it  made 
its  way  eastward  to  the  sea,  a  short 
ten  minutes'  walk  brought  her  to  a 
low  hut,  (it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
house,)  built  against  a  jutting  rock, 
which  formed,  in  all  probability,  the 
back  wall  of  the  tenement  Here  she 
paused,  and  after  tapping  lightly  on 
the  door,  as  a  signal  to  its  inmates, 
she  turned,  and  throwing  back  the 
hood  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
her  features,  gazed  sadly  up  and 
down  the  valley.  In  spite  of  the  fog- 
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mists  and  the  cold,  the  spot  was 
indeed  lovely  enough  in  itself  to 
deserve  an  admiring  glance,  even 
from  one  already  familiar  with  its 
beauty;  but  in  those  dark  eyes, 
heavy,  as  it  seemed,  with  unshed 
tears,  there  was  far  less  of  admiration 
than  of  the  longing,  wistful  gaze  of 
one  who  felt  she  was  looking  her  last 
upon  a  scene  she  loved,  and  was  try- 
ing, therefore,  to  imprint  upon  her 
memory  even  the  minutest  of  its  fea- 
tures. For  a  moment  she  suffered 
her  eyes  to  wander  thus,  from  the 
clear,  bright  stream  flowing  rapidly 
at  her  feet  to  the  double  line  of  fan- 
tastic, irregularly  cut  rocks  which, 
crowned  with  patches  of  gorse  and 
fern,  shut  out  the  valley  from  the 
world  beyond  as  completely  as  if  it 
had  been  meant  to  form  a  separate 
kingdom  in  itself ;  and  then  at  last, 
slowly,  and  as  if  by  a  strong  and 
painful  effort  of  the  will,  she  glanced 
toward  the  spot  where  the  castle 
stood,  with  its  tall,  square  towers  cut 
in  sharp  and  strong  relief  against  the 
gloomy  background  of  the  sky.  A 
"firm  and  fearless-looking  keep"  it 
was,  as  the  habitation  of  one  who, 
come  of  an  invading  race,  had  to 
hold  his  own  against  all  in  comers, 
had  need  to  be;  but  while  it  rose 
boldly  from  a  shoulder  of  out-jutting 
rock,  like  the  guardian  fortress  of  the 
glen,  the  little  village  which  lay 
nestled  at  its  foot,  the  mill  which 
turned  merrily  to  the  music  of  its 
bright  stream,  the  smooth  terraces 
and  dark  woods  immediately  around 
it,  the  rich  grazing  lands,  with  their 
herds  of  cattle,  which  stretched  far 
away  as  the  eye  could  reach  beyond, 
all  seemed  to  indicate  that  its  owner 
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had  been  so  long  settled  on  the  spot 
as  to  have  learned  at  last  to  look 
upon  it  rather  as  his  rightful  in- 
heritance than  as  a  gift  of  conquest 
Castled  keep  and  merry  mill,  trees 
and  cattle  and  cultivated  fields,  the 
girl  seemed  to  take  all  in,  in  that 
long,  mournful  gaze  which  she  cast 
upon  them;  but  the  thoughts  and 
regrets  which  they  forced  upon  her, 
growing  in  bitterness  as  she  dwelt 
upon  them,  became  at  last  too  strong 
for  calm  endurance,  and  throwing 
herself  down  upon  her  knees  upon 
the  cold,  damp  earth,  she  covered  her 
face  with  both  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  Her 
sobs  must  have  roused  up  the  inmates 
of  the  hut ;  for  almost  immediately 
afterward  the  door  was  cautiously 
unclosed,  and  an  ancient  dame,  with 
a  large  colored  handkerchief  covering 
her  gray  hairs,  and  tied  under  her 
chin,  even  as  her  descendants  wear 
it  to  this  hour,  peeped  out,  with  an 
evident  resolve  to  see  as  much  and 
be  as  little  seen  as  possible  in  return, 
by  the  person  who  had,  at  that  undue 
hour,  disturbed  her  quiet  slumbers. 
The  moment,  however,  she  discovered 
who  it  was  that  was  weeping  there, 
all  thoughts  of  selfish  fear  seemed  to 
vanish  from  her  mind,  and  with  a 
wild  cry,  in  which  love  and  grief  and 
sympathy  were  mingled,  as  only  an 
Irish  cry  can  mix  them,  she  flung  her 
strong,  bony  arms  around  the  girl, 
and  exclaimed  in  Irish,  a  language 
with  whicli — we  may  as  well,  once  for 
all  remark — the  proud  lords  of  the 
Pale  were  quite  conversant,  using 
it  not  only  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication with  their  Irish  depen- 
dents, but  by  preference  to  English, 
in  their  familiar  intercourse  with  each 
other.  For  this  reason,  while  we  en- 
deavor to  give  the  old  lady's  conver- 
sation verbatim,  as  far  as  idiom  and 
ideas  are  concerned,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  omit  all  the  mispronuncia- 


tions and  bad  grammarisms  which, 
whether  on  the  stage  or  in  a  novel, 
are  rightly  or  wrongly  considered  to 
be  the  one  thing  needed  toward  the 
true  delineation  of  the  Irish  character, 
whatever  the  rank  or  education  of  the 
individual  thus  put  on  the  scene  may 
happen  to  be. 

"O  my  darling,  my  darling!" 
cried  the  old  woman,  almost  lifting 
the  girl  by  main  force  from  the 
ground  ;  "  my  heart's  blood,  a-cushla 
machree !  what  are  you  doing  down 
there  upon  the  damp  grass,  (sure  it 
will  be  the  death  of  you,  it  will,)  with 
the  morning  fog  wrapping  round  you 
like  a  curtain?  Is  there  anything 
wrong  up  there  at  the  castle?  or 
what  is  it  all,  at  all,  that  brings  you 
down  here  before  the  sun  has  had 
time  to  say  'Good-morrow'  to  the 
tree-tops?" 

"O  Grannie,  Grannie!"  sobbed 
the  girl,  "have  you  not  heard?  do 
you  not  know  already  ?  It  was  to  say 
good-by — I  could  not  go  without  it, 
Grannie !  I  never  shall  see  you  again 
— perhaps  never." 

Pity,  and  love,  and  sympathy,  all 
beaming  a  moment  before  upon  the 
face  of  the  old  hag,  changed  as  in- 
stantaneously as  if  by  magic,  into  an 
expression  of  wild  hatred,  worthy  the 
features  of  a  conquered  savage. 

"It  is  true,  then!"  she  cried;  "it 
is  true  what  I  heard  last  night !  what 
I  heard — but  wouldn't  believe,  Miss 
Nellie — if  you  were  not  here  to  the 
fore  to  say  it  to  me  yourself!  It  is 
true  that  they  are  for  robbing  the  old 
master  of  his  own;  and  that  them 
murdering  Cromwellians — my  black 
curse  on  every  mother's  son  of  them—" 

But  before  she  could  bring  her  de- 
nunciation to  its  due  conclusion,  the 
girl  had  put  her  hand  across  her 
mouth,  and,  with  terror  written  on 
every  feature  of  her  face,  exclaimed : 

"  Hush,  Grannie,  hush  ?  For 
Christ  and  his  sweet  Mother's  sake, 
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keep  quiet !  Remember  such  words 
have  cost  many  an  honest  man  his 
life  ere  now,  and  God  alone  can  tell 
who  may  or  may  not  be  within  hear- 
ing at  this  moment" 

She  caught  the  old  woman  by  the 
arm  as  she  spoke,  dragging  rather 
than  leading  her  into  the  interior  of 
the  cottage.  Once  there,  however, 
and  with  the  door  carefully  closed 
behind  her,  she  made  no  scruple  of 
yielding  to  the  anguish  which  old 
Grannie's  lamentations  had  rather 
sharpened  than  allayed,  and  sitting 
down  upon  a  low  settle,  suffered  her 
tears  to  flow  in  silence.  Grannie 
squatted  herself  down  on  the  ground 
at  her  feet,  and  swaying  her  body 
backward  and  forward  after  the 
fashion  of  her  people,  broke  out 
once  more  into  vociferous  lamenta- 
tions over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her 
darling. 

"  Ochone!  ochone  !  that  the  young 
May  morning  of  my  darling's  life 
(which  ought  to  be  as  bright  as 
God's  dear  skies  above  us)  should  be 
clouded  over  this  way  like  a  black 
November's !  Woe  is  me !  woe  is 
me  !  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  old  stock  is  to  be 
rooted  out  as  if  it  was  a  worthless 
weed  for  the  sake  of  a  set  of  beggar- 
ly rapscallions,  who  have  only  come 
to  Ireland,  may  be,  because  their 
own  land  (my  heavy  curse  on  it,  for 
the  heavy  hand  it  has  ever  and  al- 
ways laid  on  us  !)  wasn't  big  enough 
to  hold  their  wickedness." 

It  was  in  perfect  unconsciousness 
and  good  faith  that  old  Grannie  thus 
spoke  of  Nellie  and  her  family  as  of 
the  old  stock  of  the  country — a  fa- 
vorite expression  to  this  day  among 
people  of  her  class  in  Ireland. 

The  English  descendants  of  Ire- 
land's first  invaders  had,  in  fact,  as 
years  rolled  by,  and  even  while 
proudly  asserting  their  own  claims  as 
Englishmen,  so  thoroughly  identified 


themselves  both  by  intermarriages 
and  the  adoption  of  language,  dress, 
and  manners  with  the  Celtic  natives 
of  the  soil  that  the  latter,  ever  ready, 
too  ready  for  their  own  interest  per- 
haps, to  be  won  by  kindness,  had 
ended  by  transferring  to  them  the 
clannish  feeling  once  given  to  their 
own  rulers,  and  fought  in  the  days 
we  speak  of  under  the  standard  of  a 
De  Burgh  or  a  Fitzgerald  as  heartily 
and  bitterly  against  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers as  if  an  O'Neil  or  a  MacMur- 
rough  had  led  them  to  the  combat 
To  Nellie  Netterville,  therefore,  the 
sympathy  and  indignation  of  old 
Grannie  seemed  quite  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  if  the  blue  blood 
coursing  through  her  veins  had  been 
derived  from  a  Celtic  chieftain  in- 
stead of  from  an  old  Norman  baron 
of  the  days  of  King  Henry.  Nellie 
was,  moreover,  connected  with  the 
old  woman  by  a  tie  which  in  those 
days  was  as  strong,  and  even  strong- 
er, than  that  of  race ;  for  the  English 
of  the  Pale  had  adopted  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense  the  Irish  sys- 
tem of  fosterage,  and  Grannie  hav- 
ing acted  as  foster-mother  to  Nellie's 
father,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 
ses, as  devoted  to  the  person  of  his 
daughter  as  if  she  had  been  in  very 
deed  a  grandchild  of  her  own. 

But  natural  as  such  sympathy 
might  have  seemed,  and  soothing  as 
no  doubt  it  was  to  her  wounded  feel- 
ings, it  was  yet  clothed  in  such  dan- 
gerous language  that  it  had  an  ef- 
fect upon  Nellie  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, it  might  have  been  expected 
to  produce.  It  recalled  her  to  the 
necessity  of  self-possession,  and  con- 
scious that  she  must  command  her 
own  feelings  if  she  hoped  to  control 
those  of  her  warm-hearted  depen- 
dent, she  deliberately  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  and  rose  from  the  set- 
tle on  which  she  had  flung  herself 
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only  a  few  minutes  before,  in  an  un- 
controlled agony  of  grief  When  she 
felt  that  she  had  thoroughly  master- 
ed her  own  emotion,  she  drew  old 
Grannie  toward  her,  made  her  sit 
down  on  the  stool  she  herself  had 
just  vacated,  and  kneeling  down  be- 
side her,  said  in  a  tone  of  command 
which  contrasted,  oddly  yet  prettily 
enough,  with  the  child-like  attitude 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it : 

"  You  must  not  say  such  things, 
Grannie.  I  forbid  itl  Now  and  for 
ever  I  forbid  itl  You  must  not  say 
such  things.  They  can  neither  help 
us  nor  save  us  sorrow,  and  they  might 
cost  your  life,  old  woman,  if  any  evil- 
designing  person  heard  them." 

"My  life!  my  life  1"  cried  old 
Grannie  passionately.  "  And  tell 
me,  acushla,  what  is  die  value  of  my 
life  to  me,  if  all  that  made  it  pleasant 
to  my  heart  is  to  be  taken  from  me  ? 
Haven't  I  seen  your  father,  whom  I 
nursed  at  this  breast  until  (God  par- 
don me  !)  I  loved  him  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  them  that  were  sent  to  me 
for  my  own  portion  ?  haven't  I  seen 
him  brought  back  here  for  a  bloody 
burial  in  the  very  flower  of  his  days  ? 
and  didn't  I  lead  the  keening  over 
him  at  the  self-same  moment  that  I 
knew  my  own  poor  boy  was  laying 
stiff  and  stark  on  the  battle-field, 
where  he  had  fallen  (as  well  became 
him)  in  the  defence  of  his  own  mas- 
ter? And  now  you  come  and  tell 
me  that  you — you  who  are  all  that  is 
left  me  in  the  wide  world  ;  you  who 
have  been  the  very  pulse  of  my  heart 
ever  since  you  were  in  the  cradle — 
that  you  and  the  old  lord  are  to  be 
driven  out  of  your  own  kingdom,  and 
sent,  God  only  knows  where,  into 
banishment — (him  an  old  man  of  se- 
venty, and  you  a  slip  of  a  girl  that 
was  only  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  in 
your  nurse's  arms)  —  and  you  would 
have  me  keep  quiet,  would  you? 
You'd  have  me  belie  the  thought  of 


my  heart  with  a  smiling  face?  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  little  longer  life, 
forsooth !  Troth,  a-lannah,  I  have 
had  a  good  taste  of  that  same  life  al- 
ready, and  it's  not  so  sweet  I  found 
it,  that  I  would  go  as  far  as  the  ri- 
ver to  fetch  another  sup  of  it  Not 
so  sweet — not  so  sweet,"  moaned  the 
old  woman,  rocking  herself  back- 
ward and  forward  in  time  to  the  in- 
flection of  her  voice,  "  not  so  sweet 
for  the  lone  widow  woman,  with 
barely  a  roof  above  her  head,  and 
not  a  chick  or  child  (when  you  are 
out  of  it)  for  comfort  or  for  coax- 
ing!" 

Grannie  had  poured  forth  this  ha- 
rangue with  all  the  eloquent  volubi- 
lity of  her  Irish  heart  and  tongue, 
and  though  Nellie  had  made  more 
than  one  effort  for  the  purpose,  she 
had  hitherto  found  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  check  her.  Want  of  breath, 
however,  silenced  her  at  last,  and  < 
then  her  foster-child  took  advantage 
of  the  lull  in  the  storm  to  say  : 

"  Dear  old  Grannie,  do  not  talk  so 
sadly.  I  will  love  and  think  of  you 
every  day,  even  in  that  far-off  west  to 
which  we  are  exiled.  And  I  forgot 
to  say,  moreover,  that  my  dear  mo- 
ther is  to  remain  here  for  some 
months  longer,  and  will  be  ready  (as 
she  ever  is)  to  give  help  and  comfort 
to  all  that  need  it,  and  to  you,  of 
course,  dear  Grannie,  more  than  to 
all  the  rest — you  whom  she  looks 
upon  almost  as  the  mother  of  her 
dead  husband." 

"Ready  to  give  help?  Ay,  that 
in  troth  she  is,"  quoth  Grannie. 
"  God  bless  her  for  a  sweet  and  gen- 
tle soul,  that  never  did  aught  but 
what  was  good  and  kind  to  any  one 
ever  since  she  came  among  us,  and 
that  will  be  eighteen  years  come 
Christmas  twelvemonth.  Ochone  \ 
but  them  were  merry  times,  a-lan- 
nah !  long  before  you  were  born  or 
thought  of.    God  pity  you  that  you 
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have  burst  into  blossom  in  such  wea- 
ry days  as  these  are  I" 

"Merry  times?  I  suppose  they 
were,"  said  Nellie  good-naturedly, 
trying  to  lead  poor  Grannie's  thoughts 
back  to  the  good  old  times  when  she 
was  young  and  happy.  "Tell  me 
about  it  now,  dear  Grannie,  (my  mo- 
ther's coming  home,  I  mean,)  that  I 
may  amuse  myself  by  thinking  it  all 
over  again,  when  I  am  far  away  in 
the  lone  west,  and  no  good  old 
Grannie  to  go  and  have  a  gossip 
with  when  I  am  tired  of  my  own 
company." 

"  Why,  you  see,  Miss  Nellie,  and 
you  mustn't  be  offended  if  I  say 
it,"  said  Grannie,  eagerly  seizing  on 
this  new  turn  given  to  her  ideas ; 
"  we  weren't  too  well  pleased  at  first 
to  hear  that  the  young  master  was  to 
be  wedded  in  foreign  parts,  and  some 
of  us  were  even  bold  enough  to  ask 
if  there  weren't  girls  fair  enough,  ay, 
and  good  enough  too,  for  that  matter, 
for  him  in  Ireland,  that  he  must 
needs  bring  a  Saxon  to  reign  over 
us !  However,  when  the  old  lord  up 
yonder  at  the  castle,  came  down  and 
told  us  how  she  had  sent  him  word, 
that  for  all  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  English  born,  she  meant,  once 
she  was  married  in  Ireland,  to  be 
more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves, 
then,  I  promise  you,  every  vein  in 
our  hearts  warmed  toward  her ;  and 
on  the  day  of  her  coming  home,  there 
wasn't,  if  you'lj  believe  me,  a  man, 
woman,  or  child,  within  ten  miles  of 
Netterville,  who  didn't  go  out  to  meet 
her,  until,  what  with  the  shouting  and 
the  hustling,  she  began  to  think,  (the 
creature,)  as  she  has  often  told  me 
since,  that  it  was  going  to  massacre 
her,  may  be,  that  we  were  ;  for  sure, 
until  the  day  she  first  saw  the  young 
master,  it  was  nothing  but  tales  upon 
tales  she  had  heard  of  how  the  wild 
Irish  were  worse  than  the  savages 
themselves,  and  how  murder  and 


robbery  were  as  common  and  as  lit- 
tle thought  of  with  us  as  daisies  in 
the  springtime.  Any  way,  if  she 
thought  that  for  a  moment,  she  didn't 
think  it  long ;  for  when  she  faced 
round  upon  us  at  the  castle-gates, 
standing  between  her  husband  and 
her  father-in-law,  (the  old  lord  him- 
self,) we  gave  her  a  cheer  that  might 
have  been  heard  from  this  to  Tre- 
dagh,  if  the  wind  had  set  that  way ; 
and  though  she  didn't  then  under- 
stand the  *  Ccad-mUU-failthe  to  your 
ladyship !'  that  we  were  shouting  in 
our  Irish,  she  was  cute  enough,  at  all 
events,  to  guess  by  our  eyes  and  faces 
what  our  tongues  were  saying.  And 
that  wasn't  all,"  continued  Grannie, 
growing  more  and  more  garrulous  as 
she  warmed  to  her  theme ;  "  that 
wasn't  all  neither ;  for  when  the  peo- 
ple were  so  tired  they  could  shout  no 
more,  and  quiet  was  restored,  she 
whispered  something  to  the  young 
master ;  and  what  do  you  think  he 
did,  my  dear,  but  led  her  right  down 
to  the  place  where  me  and  my  son 
(his  own  foster-brother,  that's  gone, 
God  rest  him !)  were  standing  in  the 
crowd,  and  she  put  out  her  pretty 
white  hand  and  said,  (it  was  the 
first  and  last  time  that  ever  I  liked 
the  sound  of  the  English,) 1  It  is  you, 
then,  that  was  my  husband's  foster- 
mother,  isn't  it  ?'  And  says  I,  in  hei 
own  tongue,  for  I  had  picked  up 
English  enough  at  the  castle  for  that, 
4  Please  your  ladyship,  I  am,  and  this 
is  the  boy,'  says  I,  pulling  my  own 
boy  forward — for  he  was  shy  like, 
and  had  stepped  a  little  backward 
when  she  came  near — '  this  is  the  boy 
that  slept  with  Master  Gerald '  (that 
was  the  master,  you  know,  honey) 
'  on  my  breast.'  " 

" '  Well,  then,'  said  she,  giving  one 
hand  to  me  and  the  other  to  my  boy, 
1  remember  it  is  with  my  foster-bro- 
ther I  mean  to  lead  out  the  dancing 
to-night ;'  and  troth,  my  pet,  she  was 
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as  good  as  her  word,  and  not  a  soul 
would  she  dance  with,  for  all  the  fine 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  come 
to  the  wedding,  until  she  had  footed 
it  for  a  good  half-hour  at  least  with 
my  Andie.  Ah !  them  were  times 
indeed,  my  jewel,"  the  old  crone  que- 
rulously wound  up  her  chronicle  by 
saying.  "  And  to  think  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the 
young  master's  father  and  the  mas- 
ter's child  are  to  be  hunted  out  of 
their  own  by  a  Cromweliian  upstart 
with  his  *  buddagh  Sassenachs,'  (Sax- 
on clowns,)  like  so  many  bloodhounds 
at  his  heels,  to  ride  over  us  rough- 
shod." 

So  far  the  young  girl  had  "  serious- 
ly inclined  her  ear  "  to  listen,  partly 
to  soothe  old  Grannie's  grief  by  suf- 
fering it  to  flow  over,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, because  her  own  mind,  exhaust- 
ed by  present  sufferings,  found  some 
unconscious  relief  in  letting  itself  be 
carried  back  to  those  bright  days 
when  the  sun  of  worldly  prosperity 
still  lighted  up  her  home.  The  in- 
stant, however,  that  the  old  woman 
began,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  half- 
tamed  nature,  to  pour  out  denuncia- 
tions on  the  foes  who  had  wrought 
her  ruin,  she  checked  the  dangerous 
indulgence  of  her  feelings  by  saying : 

"  Hush,  dear  Grannie,  and  listen 
to  me.  My  mother  is  to  stay  here 
until  May,  (so  much  grace  they  have 
seen  fit  to  do  us,)  in  order  that  she 
may  collect  our  stock  and  gather 
such  of  our  people  together  as  may 
choose  to  follow  us  into  exile." 

"Then,  may  be,  she'll  take  me," 
cried  old  Grannie  suddenly,  her  with- 
ered face  lightening  up  into  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  and  joy  that  was 
touching  to  behold.  "  May  be  she'll 
take  me,  a-lannah !" 

Nellie  Netterville  eyed  Grannie 
wistfully.  Nothing,  in  fact,  would 
she  have  better  liked  than  to  have 
taken  that  old  relic  of  happier  days 


with  her  to  her  exile  ;  but  old,  decre- 
pid,  bowed  down  by  grief  as  well  as 
years,  as  Grannie  was,  it  would  have 
been  folly,  even  more  than  cruelty,  to 
have  suffered  her  to  offer  herself  for 
Connaught  transplantation.  It  would 
have  been,  however,  but  a  thankless 
office  to  have  explained  this  in  as 
many  words ;  so  Nellie  only  said : 
"When  the  time  comes,  dear  old 
woman,  when  the  time  comes,  it  will 
be  soon  enough  to  talk  about  it  then 
— that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  still  able 
and  willing  for  the  venture." 

"  Willing  enough  at  all  events,  God 
knows,"  said  Grannie  earnestly. 
"  But  why  not  go  at  once  with  you, 
my  darling?  The  mistress  is  the 
mistress  surely  ;  but  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  aren't  you  the  child 
of  the  man  that  I  suckled  on  this 
bosom  ?  Why  not  go  at  once  with 
you?" 

"  I  think  it  is  too  late  in  the  year 
for  you — too  cold — too  wretched  ; 
and  besides,  we  are  only  to  take  one 
servant  with  us,  and  of  course  it 
must  be  a  man,"  ,said  Nellie,  not 
even  feeling  a  temptation  to  smile  at 
the  blind  zeal  which  prompted  Gran- 
nie to  offer  herself,  with  her  sixty 
years  and  her  rheumatic  limbs,  to 
the  unprofitable  post  of  bower-mai- 
den in  the  wilderness.  "It  would 
not  do  to  alter  our  arrangements, 
now,"  she  continued  gently ;  "  but 
when  spring  comes,  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
you  must  go  as  often  as  you  can  to- 
the  castle,  to  cheer  my  dear  mother 
with  a  little  chat.  Promise  me  that 
you  will,  dear  Grannie,  for  she  will 
be  sad  enough  and  lonely  enough,  I 
promise  you,  this  poor  mother,  and 
nothing  will  help  her  so  much  in  her 
desolation  as  to  talk  with  you  of 
those  dear  absent  ones,  who  well  she 
knows  are  almost  as  precious  to  you 
as  they  can  be  to  herself.  And  now 
I  must  begone — I  must  indeed !  L 
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could  not  go  in  peace  without  seeing 
you  once  more,  and  so  I  stole  out 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
sleeping  ;  but  now  the  sun  is  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  they  will  be  looking 
for  me  at  the  castle.  Good-by, 
dear  Grannie,  good-by !" 

Sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  Nellie  flung  her  arms  round 
the  old  woman's  neck ;  but  Grannie, 
with  a  wild  cry  of  mingled  grief  and 
love,  slipt  through  her  embraces  and 
flung  herself  at  her  feet  Nellie  raised 
her  gently,  placed  her  once  more  upon 
the  settle,  and  not  daring  to  trust  her- 
self to  another  word,  walked  straight 
out  of  the  cottage,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  nearly 
penetrated  through  the  heavy  fog, 
which  had  hung  since  early  dawn 
like  a  vail  over  the  valley ;  and  just 
as  Nellie  reached  the  foot  of  the 
path  leading  straight  up  to  the  cas- 
tle, it  fairly  broke  through  every  ob- 
stacle, and  cast  a  gleam  of  wintry 
sunshine  on  her  face.  That  face, 
once  seen,  was  not  one  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  features  were  almost, 
and  yet  not  quite,  classic  in  their 
beauty,  gaining  in  expression  what 
they  lost  in  regularity;  and  the  fre- 
quent mingling,  by  intermarriages, 
of  Celtic  blood  with  that  of  her  old 
Norman  race,  had  given  Nellie  that 
most  especial  characteristic  of  Irish 
beauty  —  hair  black  and  glossy  as 
the  raven's  wing,  with  eyes  blue  as 
the  dark,  double  violet,  and  looking 
even  bluer  and  darker  than  they 
were  by  nature  through  the  abun- 
dance of  the  long,  silken  lashes,  the 
same  color  as  her  hair,  which  fringed 
them.  She  carried  her  small,  beauti- 
fully-formed head  with  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  a  young  antelope,  and  there 
was  something  of  firmness  even  in 
the  elastic  lightness  of  her  move- 


ments, which  gave  an  idea  of  ener- 
gy and  decision  not  naturally  to  be 
looked  for  in  one  so  young  and  girl- 
ish, both  as  to  form  and  feature. 
Her  tight-fitting  robe  of  dark  and 
strong  material,  though  evidently 
merely  adopted  for  the  convenience 
of  travelling,  rather  set  off  than  de- 
tracted from  the  beauty  of  her  form ; 
and  over  it  hung  that  long,  loose 
mantle  of  blue  cloth  which  seems, 
time  out  of  mind,  to  have  been  a 
favorite  garment  with  the  Irish.  It 
was  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a 
brooch  of  gold,  curious  and  valua- 
ble even  then  for  its  evident  anti- 
quity; and  with  its  broad,  graceful 
folds  falling  to  her  feet,  and  its  hood 
drawn  forward  over  her  head,  and 
throwing  her  sweet,  sad  face  some- 
what into  shadow,  gave  her  at  that 
moment,  as  the  sun  shone  down 
upon  her,  the  very  look  and  expres- 
sion of  a  Mater  Dolorosa. 

Ten  minutes'  rapid  walking  up  a 
path,  which  looked  more  like  an  ir- 
regular staircase  cut  through  rock 
and  turf-mould  than  a  way  worn  gra- 
dually by  the  pressure  of  men's  feet, 
brought  her  to  the  platform  upon 
which  the  casde  stood. 

Moated  and  circumvallated  toward 
the  south  and  west,  which  were  easy 
of  access  from  the  flat  lands  beyond, 
Netterville  was  comparatively  de- 
fenceless on  the  side  from  whence 
Nellie  now  approached  it ;  its  build- 
ers and  inhabitants  having  evidently 
considered  the  deep  stream  and  val- 
ley which  lay  beneath  as  a  sufficient 
protection  against  their  enemies. 

The  great  gate  stood  looking  east- 
ward, and  Nellie  could  see  from  the 
spot  where  she  halted  that  all  the 
preparations  for  her  approaching 
journey  were  already  almost  com- 
pleted. A  couple  of  sorry-looking 
ilags,  (garrans,  the  Irish  would  have 
called  them,)  one  with  a  pillion  firm- 
ly fixed  behind  the  saddle,  were  be- 
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ing  led  slowly  up  and  down  in  readi- 
ness for  their  riders.  Little  sorrow- 
ful groups  of  the  Irish  dependents 
of  the  family  stood  here  and  there 
upon  the  terraces,  waiting  (faithful  to 
the  last  as  they  ever  were  in  those 
days)  to  give  one  parting  glance  and 
one  sorrowful,  long  farewell  to  their 
deposed  chieftain  and  his  heiress; 
and  a  little  further  of£  like  hawks 
hovering  around  their  prey,  might  be 
seen  a  band  of  those  iron-handed, 
iron-hearted  men  in  whose  favor  the 
transplantation  of  the  present  owners 
of  the  soil  had  been  decreed,  and  who 
had  been  set  there,  half  to  watch  and 
half  to  enforce  departure,  should  any- 
thing like  evasion  or  resistance  be 
attempted.  Something  very  like  an 
angry  frown  clouded  Nellie's  brow 
as  she  caught  sight  of  these  men 
for  whose  benefit  she  was  being 
robbed  of  her  inheritance ;  but,  un- 
willing to  indulge  such  evil  feelings, 
she  suffered  her  gaze  to  pass  quietly 
beyond  them  until  it  rested  once  more 
on  the  streamlet  and  valley  as  they 
stretched  eastward  toward  the  sea. 
Just  then  some  one  tapped  her  on 
the  shoulder,  and,  turning  sharply 
round,  Nellie  found  herself  confront- 
ed by  a  woman  not  many  years  older, 
probably,  than  herself,  but  with  a  face 
upon  which,  beautiful  as  it  was,  the 
early  indulgence  of  wild  passions 
had  stamped  £  look  of  premature 
decay. 

"  What  would  you  with  me  ?"  said 
Nellie,  surprised  at  the  familiarity  of 
the  salutation,  and  not  in  the  least 
recognizing  the  person  who  had  been 
guilty  of  it.  "  I  know  you  not.  What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Oh  !  little  or  nothing,"  said  the 
other,  in  a  harsh  and  taunting  voice ; 
"  little  or  nothing,  my  fair  young  mis- 
tress— heiress,  that  has  been,  of  the 
house  of  Netterville— only  I  thought 
that,  may  be,  you  could  say  if  the  old 
mistress  will  be  after  going  with  you 


into  exile.  They  told  me  she  was," 
she  added,  with  a  gesture  toward  the 
soldiers ;  "  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  only  one  of  the  garrans  has  a 
pillion  to  its  back.  But,  may  be, 
she'll  be  for  going  later — " 

"  I  have  already  said,"  Nellie 
coldly  answered,  for  she  neither 
liked  the  matter  nor  the  manner  of 
the  woman's  speech — "  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  I  know  you  not, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  neither  does 
my  mother.  Why,  therefore,  do  you 
ask  the  question  ?" 

"  Because  I  hope  it !"  said  the  wo- 
man, with  such  a  look  of  hatred  on 
her  face  that  Nellie  involuntarily  re- 
coiled a  step—"  because  I  hope  it ; 
and  then  perhaps,  when  she  is  house- 
less and  hungry  herself,  she  will  re- 
member that  cold  December  night 
when  she  drove  me  from  her  door, 
to  sleep,  for  all  that  she  cared,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  whin-bushes  in  the 
valley." 

"  If  my  mother,  good  and  gentle 
as  she  is  to  all,  ever  acted  as  you 
say  she  did,  undoubtedly  she  had 
wise  and  sufficient  reasons  for  it," 
Nellie  coldly  answered. 

"  Undoubtedly  —  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  had  she,  and  so,  for  that 
matter,  had  I  too,  when  I  put  my 
heavy  curse  upon  her  and  all  her 
breed,"  retorted  the  girl,  with  a 
coarse  and  taunting  laugh.  "And 
see  how  it  has  come  to  work,"  she 
added  wildly  —  "  see  how  it  has 
come  to  work  !  Ay,  ay  —  she'll 
mind  it  when  it  is  too  late,  I 
doubt  not;  and  will  think  twice 
before  she  lets  loose  her  Saxon 
pride  to  flout  a  poor  body  for  only 
asking  a  night's  shelter  under  her 
roof.  Roof!  she'll  soon  have  no 
roof  for  herself,  I  guess;  but  if 
ever  she  has  one  again,  she'll  think 
better  of  it,  I  doubt  not." 

"  She  will  think  next  time  just 
what  she  thought  last  time — that, 
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so  long  as  you  lead  the  life  you 
lead  at  present,  you  would  not, 
though  you  were  a  princess,  be  fit- 
ting company  for  the  lowest  scullion 
in  her  kitchen." 

Thus  spoke  a  grave,  sweet  voice 
(not  Nellie's)  close  at  the  woman's 
elbow.  She  started,  as  if  a  wasp 
had  stung  her,  and  turned  toward 
the  speaker. 

A  tall  lady,  dressed  in  widow's 
weeds,  with  a  pale  face  and  eyes 
weary,  it  almost  seemed,  with  sor- 
row, had  approached  quietly  from  be- 
hind, and  overhearing  the  girl's  defi- 
ant speech,  saved  Nellie  the  trouble 
of  an  answer  by  that  firm  yet  most 
womanly  response.  Then  passing  to 
the  front,  she  put  her  arm  round  Nel- 
lie's waist,  as  if  to  protect  her  from  the 
very  presence  of  the  other,  and  drew 
her  away,  saying : 

"Come  along,  my  daughter;  the 
morning  wears  apace,  and  these  long 
delays  do  but  embitter  partings.  Your 
grandfather  is  already  waiting.  Re- 
member, Nellie,"  she  added  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  "  that  he,  with  his  sev- 
enty years,  will  be  almost  as  depend- 
ent upon  your  strength  and  energy 
as  you  can  be  on  his.  He  is  my 
dead  husband's  father,  and  there- 
fore, after  a  long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle with  my  own  heart,  I  have  de- 
voted you,  my  own  and  only  trea- 
sure, to  be  his  best  support  and  help 
and  comfort  in  the  long  and  unsea- 
sonable journey  to  which  the  cruelty 
of  our  conquerors  has  compelled  him. 
I  trust — I  trust  in  God  and  his  sweet 
Mother  that  I  shall  see  no  cause  later 
to  repent  me  of  this  decision  1" 

Nellie  drew  a  little  closer  to  her 
mother,  and  a  strange  firmness  of 
expression  passed  over  her  young 
face  as  she  answered  quietly : 

"  My  own  unselfish  mother,  doubt 
not  that  I  will  be  all — son  and  daugh- 
ter both  in  one — to  him ;  and  fear  not, 
I  do  beseech  you,  for  our  safety.  What 


though  he  has  seen  his  seventy  winters, 
and  I  but  barely  seventeen  1  We  are 
strong  and  healthy,  both  of  us  ;  and 
with  clean  consciences  (which  is  more 
than  our  foes  can  boast  of)  and  good 
wits,  I  doubt  not  we  shall  reach  our 
destination  safely.  Destination  !"  she 
repeated  bitterly — "ay,  destination; 
for  home,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
it  never  can  be  to  us." 

"  Say  not  so,  my  Nellie — say  not 
so,"  said  her  mother  gently.  "  Home, 
after  all,  is  only  the  place  where  we 
garner  up  our  treasures  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  spot  where  I  may  rejoin 
you,  however  wild  and  desolate  it 
otherwise  shall  be,  my  heart,  at  all 
events,  will  acknowledge  it  has  found 
its  home  I" 

As  they  thus  conferred  together, 
mother  and  daughter  had  been  mov- 
ing slowly  toward  the  castle,  in  abso- 
lute forgetfulness  of  the  woman  who 
had  originally  made  a  third  in  the 
group,  and  who  was  still  following  at 
a  little  distance.  She  stopped,  how- 
ever, on  discovering  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  making  her  a  sharer  in 
their  conversation,  and,  gazing  after 
them  with  a  fearful  mingling  of  ha- 
tred and  wounded  pride  on  her  coarse, 
handsome  features,  exclaimed  aloud : 

"  The  second  time  you  have  flout- 
ed me,  good  madam  !  Well,  well,  the 
third  is  the  charm,  and  then  it  will  be 
my  turn.  See  if  I  do  not  make  you 
rue  it  1" 

Shaking  her  fist,  as  she  spoke,  sa- 
vagely in  the  air,  she  turned  her  back 
upon  Netterville  towers,  and  rushed 
down  a  path  leading  directly  to  the 
river. 

As  Mrs.  Netterville  and  her  daugh- 
ter approached  the  castle-gates,  a 
young  man  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and,  with  a  look  and  bearing  half- 
way between  that  of  an  intelligent 
and  trusted  servant  and  a  petted  fol- 
lower, said  hurriedly : 

"  My  lord  grows  impatient,  ma- 
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dam.  He  says  he  is  ready  to  depart 
at  once,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better.  And,  in  troth,  I 
am  much  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing my  own  self,"  he  added,  with 
that  sort  of  grim  severity  which 
some  men  seem  almost  naturally  to 
assume  the  moment  they  feel  them- 
selves in  danger  of  giving  way  to 
grief,  in  the  womanly  fashion  of  tears. 

Hamish  was  of  the  same  age  as 
Nellie,  though  he  looked  and  felt  at 
least  eight  years  older.  He  was  her 
foster-brother,  as  we  have  already 
said,  and  had  been  her  companion 
in  the  nursery  ;  but  as  war  and  pov- 
erty thinned  the  ranks  of  followers 
attached  to  the  house  of  Netterville, 
he  had  been  gradually  advanced  from 
one  post  of  confidence  to  another,  un- 
til, young  as  he  was,  he  united  the  va- 
rious duties  of  " bailiff  "  or  " steward," 
as  it  would  be  called  in  Ireland — ma- 
jor-domo or  butler,  valet,  and  footman, 
all  in  his  own  proper  person. 

"  True,"  said  Mrs.  Netterville,  in 
answer  to  his  communication — "  too 
true.  Every  moment  that  he  lingers 
now  will  be  but  a  fresh  barbing  of 
the  arrow.  Come,  my  Nellie,  let  us 
hasten  to  your  grandfather.  Would 
that  I  could  persuade  him  to  take 
Hamish  with  him  instead  of  Mat, 
who  has  little  strength  and  less  wit 
to  help  you  in  such  a  journey.  I 
should  be  far  more  at  ease,  both  on 
his  account  and  yours,  my  daughter." 

"  Faix,  madam,  and  it  was  just 
that  same  that  I  was  thinking  to 
myself  awhile  ago,"  cried  Hamish 
eagerly.  "Sure,  who  has  a  better 
right  to  go  with  Mistress  Nellie  than 
her  own  foster-brother  ?  And  am  not 
I  strong  enough,  and  more  than  will- 
ing enough  to  fight  for  her — ay,  and 
to  die  for  her  too,  if  any  of  them 
black-browed  hypocrites  should  dare 
for  to  cast  their  evil  eyes  upon  her  or 
the  old  master  ?" 

"Strong  enough  and  brave  enough 


undoubtedly  you  are,"  said  Nellie, 
speaking  before  her  mother  could 
reply,  "  and  true-hearted  more  than 
enough,  my  dear  foster-brother,  are 
you;  but,  if  only  for  that  very  rea- 
son, you  must  stay  here  to  help  and 
comfort  my  dear  mother.  Bethink 
you,  Hamish,  hers  is,  in  truth,  the 
hardest  lot  of  any.  We  shall  have 
but  to  endure  the  weariness  of  long 
travel ;  she  will  have  to  contend  with 
the  insolence  of  men  in  high  places 
— yes,  and  perhaps  even  to  dispute 
with  them,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour,  for  that  which  is  her  rightful 
due  and  ours.  This  is  man's  work, 
not  woman's  ;  and  a  man,  moreover, 
quick-witted  and  fearing  no  one.  Will 
you  not  be  that  man,  Hamish,  to  stand 
by  her  against  the  tyrant  and  oppres- 
sor, and  to  act  for  her  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  impossible  for  her 
to  act  for  herself?" 

Hamish  would  have  answered  with 
a  fervor  equal  to  her  own,  but  Mistress 
Netterville  prevented  him  by  saying, 
with  a  mingling  of  grief  and  impa- 
tience in  her  manner : 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  you,  Nel- 
lie !  You  have  all  your  grandfather's 
stiff-necked  notions  on  this  subject. 
Nevertheless  it  would  have  been  far 
more  to  my  real  contentment  if  he 
and  you  had  yielded  to  my  wishes, 
seeing  that  there  is  many  a  one  still 
left  among  our  dependents  to  whom, 
on  a  pinch,  I  could  entrust  the  care 
both  of  cattle  and  of  household  gear, 
and  but  one  (and  that  is  Hamish)  to 
whom  willingly  I  would  confide  my 
child." 

"  Now,  may  Heaven  bless  you  for 
that  very  word,  madam,"  cried  Ha- 
mish eagerly  and  gratefully ;  and 
then  turning  to  Nellie,  he  went  on  : 
"  See  now,  Mistress  Nellie,  see  now, 
when  her  ladyship  herself  has  said  it 
— surely  you  would  never  think  of 
going  contrary  to  her  wishes  !" 

"Listen  to  me,  Hamish,"  said 
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Nellie,  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der and  standing  still,  so  that  her 
mother  unconsciously  moved  on  with- 
out her.     "Ever  since  that  weary 
day  when  the  sheriff  came  here  to 
inform  us  of  our  fate,  I  have  had  a 
strange,  uncomfortable  foreboding 
that  my  mother  will  soon  find  her- 
self in  even  a  worse  plight  than  ours. 
A  woman,  as  she  will  be,  alone  and 
friendless — foemen  all  around  her — 
foemen  domiciled  even  in  her  house- 
hold— foemen,  the  worst  and  cruel- 
lest of  any,  with  prayer  on  their  lips 
and  hypocrisy  in  their  hearts,  and  a 
strong  sword  at  their  hips,  ready  to 
smite  and  slay,  as  they  themselves 
express  it,  all  who  oppose  that  wicked 
lusting  for  wealth  and  power  which 
they  so  blindly  mistake  for  the 
promptings  of  a  good  spirit !  With 
us,  once  we  have  obtained  our  certi- 
ficate from  the  commissioners  at 
Loughrea,  it  will  be  far  otherwise. 
Each  step  we  take  in  our  wild  jour- 
ney westward  will,  if,  alas !  it  leads 
us  further  from  our  friends,  set,  like- 
wise, a  safer  distance  between  us  and 
our  oppressors.    Promise  me,  there- 
fore, to  ask  no  more  to  follow  us  who 
go  to  peace  and  safety,  but  to  abide 
quietly  here,  where  alone  a  real  dan- 
ger threatens.    Promise  me  even 
more  than  this,  my  foster-brother — 
promise  to  stay  with  her  so  long  as 
ever  she  may  need  you ;  and  should 
aught  of  evil  happen  to  her,  which 
may  God  avert !  promise  to  let  me 
know  at  once,  that  I  may  instantly 
return  and  take  a  daughter's  proper 
place  beside  her.    Promise  me  this, 
Hamish — nay,  said  I  promise  ? — Ha- 
mish,  you  must  swear  it  1" 

"  I  swear  it  I  by  the  Mother  of 
Heaven  and  her  blessed  Child,  I 
swear  it !"  said  Hamish  fervently ; 
for  he  saw  at  once  that  there  was 
much  probability  in  Nellie's  view  of 
the  subject,  though,  in  his  overween- 
ing anxiety  for  the  daughter,  he  had 


hitherto  overlooked  the  chances  of 
danger  to  the  mother.  "  But,  Christ 
save  us  1"  he  added  suddenly,  as  some 
wild  notes  of  preparation  reached  his 
experienced  ear ;  "  Christ  save  us,  if 
the  old  women  are  not  going  to  keen 
for  your  departure  as  if  it  were  a 
burial !" 

"  Oh !  do  not  let  them — do  not  let 
them  ;  bid  them  stop  if  they  would 
not  break  pur  hearts !"  cried  Nellie, 
rushing  on  to  overtake  her  mother, 
while  Hamish,  in  obedience  to  her 
wishes,  struck  right  across  the  terrace 
toward  a  distant  group  of  women, 
among  whom,  judging  by  their  ex- 
cited looks  and  gestures,  he  knew 
that  he  should  find  the  keeners. 
Long,  however,  ere  he  could  reach 
them,  a  wild  cry  of  lamentation,  taken 
up  and  prolonged  until  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  ear-shot  had 
lent  their  voices  to  swell  the  chorus, 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  too  late  ; 
and  turning  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  outburst,  he  saw  that 
Lord  Netterville  had  come  forth  from 
the  castle,  and  was  standing  at  the 
open  gates.  A  fine,  soldierly-looking 
man  he  was,  counting  over  seventy 
years,  yet  in  appearance  not  much 
more  than  sixty,  and  as  he  stood 
there,  pale  and  bare-headed,  in  the 
presence  of  his  people,  a  shout  of 
such  mingled  love  and  sympathy, 
grief  and  execration  rent  the  air,  that 
some  of  the  Cromwellian  soldiers 
made  an  involuntary  step  forward, 
and  handled  their  muskets  in  expec- 
tation of  an  attack. 

"  Tell  them  to  stop !"  cried  the  old 
man,  throwing  up  his  arms  like  one 
who  could  bear  his  agony  no  longer, 
"  For  God's  sake,  tell  them  to  stop ! 
Let  them  wait,  at  least,"  he  added, 
half  bitterly,  half  sorrowfully,  "  until, 
like  the  dead,  I  am  out  of  hearing. '* 
There  was  no  need  for  Hamish  to 
become  the  interpreter  of  his  wishes. 
That  sudden  cry  of  a  man's  irrepres- 
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sible  anguish  had  reached  the  hearts 
of  all  who  heard  it,  and  a  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowd — a  silence  more  ex- 
pressive of  real  sympathy  than  their 
wildest  lamentations  could  have  been. 

The  old  lord  bowed,  and  tried  to 
speak  his  thanks,  but  the  words  died 
upon  his  lips,  and  he  turned  abruptly 
to  take  leave  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
She  knelt  to  receive  his  blessing. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and 
then,  making  an  effort  to  command 
his  voice,  said  tenderly : 

"  Fare  thee  well,  my  best  and  dear- 
est !  It  is  the  way  of  these  canting 
times  to  be  for  ever  quoting  Scrip- 
ture, and  for  once  I  will  follow 
fashion.  May  Heaven  bless  and 
keep  thee,  daughter ;  for  a  very  Ruth 
hast  thou  been  to  me  in  my  old  age ; 
yea,  and  better  than  seven  sons  in 
this  the  day  of  my  poverty  and  sor- 
row!" 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her  brow  and 
to  help  her  to  rise,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  added  in  a  whisper,  meant  only 
for  the  lady's  ear : 

"  Forgive  me,  Mary,  if  I  once  more 
allude  to  that  subject  we  have  so 
much  discussed  already.  Are  you 
still  in  the  mind  to  send  Nellie  with 
me  ?  Think  better  of  it,  I  entreat 
you.  The  daughter's  place  should 
ever,  to  my  poor  thinking,  be  beside 
her  mother  I" 

"  I  have  thought,"  she  answered, 
"  and  I  have  decided.  If  Nellie  is  my 
child,  she  is  your  grandchild  as  well ; 
and  the  duty  which  her  father  is  no 
longer  here  to  tender,  it  must  be  her 
pride  and  joy  to  offer  you  in  his  stead. 
Moreover,  my  good  lord,"  she  added, 
in  a  still  lower  tone,  "the  matter 
hath  another  aspect  Nellie  will  be 
safer  with  you  !  This  place  and  all 
it  contains  is  even  now  at  the  mercy 
of  a  lawless  soldiery,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  place  for  her.  Too  well  I  feel 
that  even  I,  her  mother,  am  power- 
less to  protect  her." 


Lord  Netterville  cast  a  wistful 
glance  on  the  fair  face  of  his  young 
granddaughter,  and  said  reluctantly: 

"It  may  be  that  you  are  right, 
sweet  Moll,  as  you  ever  are.  Come, 
then,  if  so  it  must  be,  give  us  our 
good-speed,  and  let  us  hasten  on  our 
way." 

He  once  more  pressed  her  affec- 
tionately in  his  arms,  then  walked 
straight  up  to  his  horse,  and  leaped 
almost  without  assistance  to  the 
saddle.  But  his  face  flushed  scarlet, 
and  then  grew  deadly  pale,  and  as  he 
shook  his  reins  and  settled  himself 
in  his  seat,  it  was  evident  to  Hamish, 
who  was  holding  his  stirrup  for  him, 
that  he  was  struggling  with  all  his 
might  and  main  to  bear  himself  with 
a  haughty  semblance  of  indifference 
before  the  English  soldiery.  After 
he  was  seated  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
ventured  a  half  glance  around  his 
people,  and  lifted  his  beaver  to  sa- 
lute them.  But  the  effort  was  almost 
too  much ;  the  big  tears  gathered  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  hand  shook  so  vio- 
lently that  he  could  not  replace  his 
hat,  which,  escaping  from  his  feeble 
grasp,  rolled  under  his  horse's  feet. 
Half  a  dozen  children  darted  for- 
ward to  recover  it,  but  Hamish  had 
already  picked  it  up  and  given  it  to 
his  master,  who  instantly  put  it  on 
his  head,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  affected 
indifference  : 

"  Pest  on  these  trembling  fingers 
which  so  libel  the  stout  heart  within. 
This  comes  of  wine  and  wassail, 
Hamish.  Drink  thou  water  all  thy 
life,  good  youth,  if  thou  wouldst 
match  a  sturdy  heart  with  a  steady 
hand,  when  thy  seventy  years  and 
odd  are  on  you." 

"  Faix,  my  lord,  will  I  or  nill  I," 
said  Hamish,  trying  to  fall  in  with 
the  old  man's  humor  by  speaking 
lightly ;  "  will  I  or  nill  I,  it  seems 
only  too  likely  that  water  will  be  the 
best  part  of  my  wine  for  some  time 
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to  come ;  leastways,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  voice,  "leastways  till  your 
honor  comes  back  to  your  own  again, 
and  broaches  us  a  good  cask  of  wine 
to  celebrate  the  day." 

"  Back  again !  back  again  !"  re- 
peated Lord  Netterville,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  mixture  of  grief  and  im- 
patience impossible  to  describe.  "  I 
tell  thee,  Hamish,  that  men  never 
come  back  again  when  they  carry 
seventy  years  with  them  to  exile. 
But  where  is  my  granddaughter? 
Bid  her  come  forth  at  once,  for  it's 
ill  lingering  here  with  this  weeping 
crowd  around  us,  and  yonder  pesti- 
lent group  of  fanatics  marking  out 
every  mother's  son  among  them, 
doubtless,  for  future  vengeance." 

Mrs.  Netterville  heard  this  impa- 
tient cry  for  her  only  child,  and  flung 
her  arms  for  one  last  passionate  em- 
brace round  Nellie's  neck.  Then, 
firm  and  unfaltering  to  the  end,  she 
led  her  to  Hamish,  who  lifted  her  as 
reverently  as  if  she  had  been  an  em- 
press (as  indeed  she  was  in  his 
thoughts)  to  the  pillion  behind  her 
grandfather. 

Lord  Netterville  barely  waited  un- 
til she  was  comfortably  settled,  ere 
he  stooped  to  kiss  once  more  his 


daughter-in-law's  uplifted  brow,  after 
which,  waving  his  hands  toward  the 
weeping  people,  he  dug  his  spurs  deep 
into  his  horse's  sides,  and  rode  swiftly 
forward. 

Then,  as  if  moved  by  one  common 
impulse,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  presence  there,  fell  down 
upon  their  knees,  mingling  prayers 
and  blessings,  and  howls  and  impre- 
cations, as  only  an  Irish  or  an  Italian 
crowd  can  do ;  and  yet  obedient  to 
the  last  to  the  wishes  of  their  depart- 
ing chief,  it  was  not  until  he  was 
well-nigh  out  of  sight  that  they  broke 
out  into  that  wild,  wailing  keen,  with 
which  they  were  known  to  accom- 
pany their  loved  ones  to  the  grave. 
But  the  wind  was  less  considerate, 
and  as  it  unluckily  set  that  way,  it 
bore  one  or  two  of  the  long,  sad  notes 
to  him  in  whose  honor  they  were 
chanted.  As  they  fell  upon  the  old 
exile's  ears,  the  stoical  calmness 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained 
forsook  him  utterly;  the  reins  fell 
from  his  hands,  he  bowed  his  head 
till  his  white  locks  mingled  with  his 
horse's  mane,  and,  "lifting  up  his 
voice,"  he  wept  as  sadly  and  unre- 
strainedly as  a  woman. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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THE   CHURCH  REVIEW 

The  article  in  the  Church  Review 
promises  an  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson  as  a  phi- 
losopher ;  but  what  it  says  has  really 
no  relation  to  that  gentleman,  and  is 
simply  an  attempt,  not  very  successful, 
nor  very  brilliant  indeed,  to  vindicate 
M.  Cousin's  philosophy  from  the  un- 
favorable judgment  we  pronounced 
on  it,  in  the  magazine  of  last  June. 
Dr.  Brownson  is  not  the  editor,  nor 
one  of  the  editors,  of  The  Catholic 
World  ;  the  article  in  question  was 
signed  by  no  name,  was  impersonal, 
and  the  Review  has  no  authority  for 
charging  its  authorship  to  any  one 
but  ourselves,  or  for  holding  any  but 
ourselves  responsible  for  its  merits 
or  demerits.  When  the  name  of  a  wri- 
ter is  signed  to  an  article,  he  should  be 
held  answerable  for  its  contents ;  but 
when  it  is  not,  the  magazine  in  which 
it  appears  is  alone  responsible.  Ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  we  hold  the 
Church  Review  answerable  for  its 
"  rasping  "  article  against  ours. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  reviewer 
seems  to  be  to  prove  that  we  wrote  in 
nearly  entire  ignorance  of  M.  Cou- 
sin's philosophy,  and  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  very  grave  charges  we  urged 
against  it  As  to  our  ignorance,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge,  that  must 
speak  for  itself ;  but  we  can  say  sin- 
cerely that  we  should  be  most  happy 
to  be  proved  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  see  Cousin's  philosophy 
cleared  from  the  charge  of  being  un- 
scientific, rationalistic,  pantheistic, 
or  repugnant  to  Christianity  and  the 
church.  One  great  name  would  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  our  adversaries, 

*  The  A  mrrkan  Quarterly  Church  Review.  New 
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AND   VICTOR  COUSIN* 

and  their  number  would  be  so  much 
lessened.  We  should  count  it  a 
great  service  to  the  cause  which  is 
so  dear  to  us,  if  the  Church  Review 
could  succeed  in  proving  that  the  er- 
rors we  laid  to  his  charge  are  found- 
ed only  in  our  ignorance  or  philoso- 
phical ineptness,  and  that  his  system 
is  entirely  free  from  them.  But  though 
it  talks  largely  against  us,  assumes 
a  high  tone,  and  makes  strong  asser- 
tions and  bold  denials,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  it  has  effected  anything, 
except  the  exhibition  of  itself  in  an 
unenviable  light.  It  has  told  us 
nothing  of  Cousin  or  his  philosophy 
not  to  be  found  in  our  article,  and 
has  not  in  a  single  instance  convicted 
us  of  ignorance,  malice,  misstatement, 
misrepresentation,  or  even  inexact- 
ness. This  we  shall  proceed  now  to 
show,  briefly  as  we  can,  but  at  greater 
length,  perhaps,  than  its  crude  state- 
ments are  worth. 

The  principal  charges  against  us 
are:  i.  We  said  M.  Cousin  called 
his  philosophy  eclecticism  ;  2.  We 
wrongly  denied  scepticism  to  be  a 
system  of  philosophy;  3.  Showed 
our  ignorance  of  Cousin's  doctrine 
in  saying  it  remained  in  pyschology, 
never  attained  to  the  objective,  or 
rose  to  ontology;  4.  Misstated  his 
doctrine  of  substance  and  cause ;  5. 
Falsely  denied  that  he  admits  a  nex- 
us between  the  creative  substance  and 
the  created  existence  ;  6.  Falsely  as- 
serted that  he  holds  creation  to  be 
necessary ;  7.  Wrongly  and  ignorant- 
ly  accused  him  of  Pantheism ;  8. 
Asserted  that  he  had  but  little  know- 
ledge of  Catholic  theology;  9.  Ac- 
cused him  of  denying  the  necessity 
of  language  to  thought. 

In  preferring  these  charges  against 
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M.  Cousin's  philosophy,  we  have 
shown  our  ignorance  of  his  real  doc- 
trine, our  contempt  for  his  express 
declarations,  and  our  philosophical  in- 
capacity, and  the  reviewer  thinks  one 
may  search  in  vain  through  any  num- 
ber of  magazine  articles  of  equal 
length,  for  one  more  full  of  errors 
and  fallacies  than  ours.  This  is  bad, 
and,  if  true,  not  at  all  to  our  credit 
We  shall  not  say  as  much  of  his  arti- 
cle, for  that  would  not  be  courteous, 
and  instead  of  saying  it,  prefer  to  let 
him  prove  it.  We  objected  that  M. 
Cousin  assuming  that  to  the  opera- 
tion of  reason  no  objective  reality  is 
necessary,  can  never,  on  his  system, 
establish  such  reality  ;  the  reviewer, 
P-  54  x>  gravely  asserts  that  we  our- 
selves hold,  that  to  the  operations  of 
reason  no  objective  reality  is  neces- 
sary, and  can  never  be  established ! 
This  is  charming.  But  are  these 
charges  true  ?  We  propose  to  take 
them  up  seriatim,  and  examine  the 
reviewer's  proofs. 

i.  We  said  M.  Cousin  called  his 
philosophical  system  eclecticism. 
To  this  the  reviewer  replies : 

"  *  Eclecticism  can  never  be  a  philosophy ;' 
making,  among  other  arguments,  the  perti- 
nent inquiry :  «  How,  if  you  know  not  the 
truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity  beforehand, 
are  you,  in  studying  those  several  systems, 
to  determine  which  is  the  part  of  truth  and 
Which  of  error  ?' 

"We  beg  his  pardon,  but  M.  Cousin 
never  called  his  philosophical  system  Eclec- 
ticism. In  the  introduction  to  the  Vrai% 
Beau,  et  BUny  he  writes  : 

"  *  One  word  as  to  an  opinion  too  much  ac- 
credited. Some  persons  persist  in  repre- 
senting eclecticism  as  the  doctrine  to  which 
they  would  attach  my  name.  I  declare, 
then,  that  eclecticism  is,  undoubtedly,  very 
dear  to  me,  for  it  is  in  my  eyes  the  light  of 
the  history  of  philosophy ;  but  the  fire  which 
supplies  this  light  is  elsewhere.  Eclecti- 
cism is  one  of  the  most  important  and  use- 
ful applications  of  the  philosophy  I  profess, 
but  it  is  not  its  principle.  My  true  doctrine, 
my  true  flag,  is  spiritualism;  that  philoso- 
phy, as  stable  as  it  is  generous,  which  be- 
gan with  Socrates  and  Plato,  which  the  gos- 


gel  spread  abroad  in  the  world,  and  which 
Descartes  placed  under  the  severe  forms  of 
modern  thought' 

"And  the  principles  of  this  philosophy  sup- 
ply the  touchstone  with  which  to  try  •  those 
several  systems,  and  to  determine  which  is 
the  part  of  truth  and  which  of  error.'  Ec- 
lecticism, in  Cousin's  view  of  it,  as  one  might 
have  discovered  who  had  '  studied  his  works 
with  some  care,'  is  something  more  than  a 
blind  syncretism,  destitute  of  principles,  or 
a  fumbling  among  conflicting  systems  to 
pick  out  such  theories  as  please  us." 

If  M.  Cousin  never  called  his  phi- 
losophical system  eclecticism,  why 
did  he  defend  it  from  the  objections 
brought  on  against  it,  that,  i.  Eclec- 
ticism is  a  syncretism — all  systems 
mingled  together  ;  2.  Eclecticism  ap- 
proves of  everything,  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  good  and  the  bad ;  3.  Eclec- 
ticism is  fatalism ;  4.  Eclecticism  is 
the  absence  of  all  system  ?  Why  did 
he  not  say  at  once  that  he  did  not 
profess  eclecticism,  instead  of  saying 
and  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the 
eclectic  method  is  at  once  philoso- 
phical and  historical  ?* 

Everybody  knows  that  he  profess- 
ed eclecticism  and  defended  it.  As 
a  method,  do  you  say?  Be  it  so. 
Does  he  not  maintain,  from  first  to 
last,  that  a  philosopher's  whole  sys- 
tem is  in  his  method?  Does  he  not 
say,  "Given  a  philosopher's  me- 
thod, we  can  foretell  his  whole  sys- 
tem "  ?  And  is  not  his  whole  course 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  based 
on  this  assumption  ?  We  wrote  our 
article  for  those  who  knew  Cousin's 
writings,  not  for  those  who  knew 
them  not.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  reviewer, 
quoted  from  Cousin,  that  contradicts 
what  we  said.  We  did  not  say  that 
he  always  called  philosophy  eclecti- 
cism, or  pretend  that  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  system.    We  said : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  schools,  as  all 
sects,  have  their  part  of  truth,  as  well  as 

•  See  Fragments  Philosopkiqiu*%  1 1  pp.  39"4* 
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their  part  of  error ;  for  the  human  mind  can- 
not embrace  pure,  unmixed  error  any  more 
than  the  will  can  pure,  unmixed  evil ;  but 
the  eclectic  method  is  not  the  method  of  con- 
structing true  philosophy  any  more  than  it 
is  the  method  of  constructing  true  Christian 
theology.  The  Catholic  acknowledges  will- 
ingly the  truth  which  the  several  sects  hold  ; 
but  he  does  not  derive  it  from  them,  nor  ar- 
rive at  it  by  studying  their  systems.  He 
holds  it  independently  of  them  ;  and  having 
it  already  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  he  is 
able,  in  studying  them,  to  distinguish  what 
they  have  that  is  true  from  the  errors  they 
mix  up  with  it  It  must  be  the  same  with 
the  philosopher.  M.  Cousin  was  not  una- 
ware of  this,  and  he  finally  asserted  eclecticism 
rather  as  a  method  of  historical  verification, 
than  as  the  real  and  original  method  of  con- 
structing philosophy.  The  name  was  there- 
fore unhappily  chosen,  and  is  now  seldom 
heard."    {Catholic  World,  p.  335.) 

Had  the  reviewer  read  this  pas- 
sage, he  would  have  seen  that  we 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  latterly 
Cousin  ceased  to  profess  eclecticism 
save  as  a  method  of  verification;  and 
if  he  had  read  our  article  through,  he 
would  have  seen  that  we  were  aware 
that  he  held  spiritualism  to  be  the 
principle  of  his  system,  and  that  we 
criticised  it  as  such. 

2.  Cousin  counts  scepticism  as  a 
system  of  philosophy.  We  object, 
and  ask  very  pertinently,  since  he 
holds  every  system  has  a  truth,  and 
truth  is  always  something  affirmative, 
positive,  "What,  then,  is  the  truth  of 
scepticism,  which  is  a  system  of  pure 
negation,  and  not  only  affirms  noth- 
ing, but  denies  that  any  thing  can  be 
affirmed  ?"  Will  the  reviewer  an- 
swer the  question  ? 

The  reviewer,  of  course,  finds  us 
in  the  wrong.    Here  is  his  reply : 

"In  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  phase  of  scepticism  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  At  different  periods  it 
has  occurred,  to  wield  a  strong,  sometimes  a 
controlling,  often  a  salutary,  influence  over 
the  thought  of  an  age.  Its  work,  it  is  true, 
is  destructive,  and  not  constructive  ;  but 
not  the  less  as  a  check  and  restraint  upon 
fanciful  speculation,  and  the  establishment 
of  unsound  hypotheses,  it  has  its  raison 
VOL.  VII. — 7 


d'Are,  and  contributes,  in  its  way,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth.  Nor  can  the  works  of 
Sextus,  Pyrrho,  Glanvil,  Montaigne,  Gas- 
sendi,  or  Hume  be  considered  less  '  syste- 
matic' than  those  of  any  dogmatist,  merely 
from  their  being  *  systems  of  pure  nega- 
tion.'"  (P.  533.) 

That  it  is  sometimes  reasonable 
and  salutary  to  doubt,  as  if  the  re- 
viewer should  doubt  his  extraordina- 
ry genius  as  a  philosopher,  we  rea- 
dily admit ;  but  what  salutary  influ- 
ence has  ever  been  exerted  on  sci- 
ence or  morals  by  any  so-called  sys- 
tem of  scepticism,  which  denies  the 
possibility  of  science,  and  renders 
the  binding  nature  of  virtue  uncer- 
tain, we  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Moreover,  a  system  of 
pure  negation  is  simply  no  system  at 
all,  for  it  has  no  principle  and  af- 
firms nothing.  A  sceptical  turn  of 
mind  is  as  undesirable  as  a  credu- 
lous mind.  That  the  persons  named, 
of  whom  only  one,  Pyrrho,  professed 
universal  scepticism,  and  perhaps 
even  he  carried  his  scepticism  no  far- 
ther than  to  doubt  the  reality  of  mat- 
ter, may  have  rendered  some  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  the  drunken 
helotae  promoted  temperance  among 
the  Spartan  youth,  is  possible;  but 
they  have  done  it  by  the  truth  they 
asserted,  not  by  the  doubt  they  dis- 
seminated. There  is,  moreover,  a  great 
difference  between  doubting,  or  sus- 
pending our  judgment  where  we  are 
ignorant  or  where  our  knowledge  is 
incomplete,  and  erecting  doubt  into 
the  principle  of  a  system  which  as- 
sumes all  knowledge  to  be  impossi- 
ble, and  that  certainty  is  nowhere  at- 
tained or  attainable.  It  seems,  we 
confess,  a  little  odd  to  find  a  Church 
Review  taking  up  the  defence  of 
scepticism. 

3.  We  assert  in  our  article  that 
M.  Cousin,  though  he  professes  to 
come  out  of  the  sphere  of  psychology, 
and  to  rise  legitimately  to  ontology,  re- 
mains always  there ;  and,  in  point  of 
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fact,  the  ontology  he  asserts  is  only 
an  abstraction  or  generalization  of 
psychological  facts.  The  reviewer 
is  almost  shocked  at  this,  and  is 
"  tempted  to  think  that  the  time"  we 
claim  to  have  spent  in  studying 
the  works  of  Cousin  with  some  care 
"  might  have  been  better  employed 
m  the  acquisition  of  some  useful 
knowledge  more  within  the  reach 
of  our  4  understanding.' "  It  is 
possible.  But  what  has  he  to  allege 
against  what  we  asserted,  and  think 
we  proved?  Nothing  that  we  can 
find  except  that  Cousin  professes  to 
attain,  and  perhaps  believes  he  does 
attain,  to  real  objective  existence, 
and,  scientifically,  to  real  ontology. 
But,  my  good  friend,  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  The  question  is  not 
as  to  what  Cousin  professes  to  have 
done,  or  what  he  has  really  attempt- 
ed to  do,  but  what  he  has  actually 
done.  When  we  allege  that  the  be- 
ing, the  God  asserted  by  Cousin,  is, 
on  his  system,  his  principles,  and  me- 
thod, only  an  abstraction  or  a  genera- 
lization ;  you  do  not  prove  us  wrong 
by  reiterating  his  assertion  that  it  is 
real  being,  that  it  is  the  living  God, 
for  it  is,  though  you  seem  not  to  be 
aware  of  it,  that  very  assertion  that 
is  denied.  We  readily  concede  that 
Cousin  does  not  profess  to  rise  to  on- 
tology by  induction  from  his  psycho- 
logy, but  we  maintain  that  the  only 
ontology  he  attains  to  is  simply  an 
induction  from  his  psychology,  and 
therefore  is,  and  -can  be,  only  an 
abstraction  or  a  generalization.  We 
must  here  reproduce  a  passage  from 
our  own  article. . 

What  is  certain,  and  this  is  all  the  on- 
tologist  need  assert,  or,  in  fact,  can  assert, 
is,  that  ontology  is  neither  an  induction  nor 
a  deduction  from  psychological  data.  God 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  generalization  of 
our  own  souls.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  we  do  not  think  that  which  is  God, 
and  that  it  is  from  thought  we  do  and  must 
take  it    We  take  it  from  thought  and  by 


thinking.  What  is  objected  to  in  the  psy- 
chologists is  the  assumption  that  thought  is 
a  purely  psychological  or  subjective  fact,  and 
that  from  this  psychological  or  subjective 
fact  we  can,  by  way  of  induction,  attain  to  on- 
tological  truth.  But  as  we  understand  M. 
Cousin,  and  we  studied  his  works  with  some 
care  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  had 
the  honor  of  his  private  correspondence,  this 
he  never  pretends  to  do.  What  he  claims 
is,  that  in  the  analysis  of  consciousness  we 
detect  a  class  of  facts  or  ideas  which  are  not 
psychological  or  subjective,  but  really  onto- 
logical,  and  do  actually  carry  us  out  of  the 
region  of  psychology  into  that  of  ontology. 
That  his  account  of  these  facts  or  ideas  is 
to  be  accepted  as  correct  or  adequate  we  do 
not  pretend,  but  that  he  professes  to  recog- 
nize them  and  distinguish  them  from  purely 
psychological  facts  is  undeniable. 

"  The  defect  or  error  of  M.  Cousin  on  this 
point  was  in  failing,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, to  identify  the  absolute  or  necessary 
.ideas  he  detects  and  asserts  with  God,  the 
only  ens  necessarium  et  reale,  and  in  failing 
to  assert  them  in  their  objectivity  to  the 
whole  subject,  and  in  presenting  them  only 
as  objective  to  the  human  personality.  He 
never  succeeded  in  cutting  himself  wholly 
loose  from  'the  German  nonsense  of  a  sub- 
jective-object or  objective-subject,  and  when 
he  had  clearly  proved  an  idea  to  be  objective 
to  the  reflective  reason  and  the  human  per- 
sonality, he  did  not  dare  assert  it  to  be  ob- 
jective in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  It 
was  impersonal,  but  might  be  in  a  certain 
sense  subjective,  as  Kant  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  categories."  (Catholic  World, 
PP.  335.  336.) 

The  reviewer,  after  snubbing  us 
for  our  ignorance  and  ineptness* 
which  are  very  great,  as  we  are  well 
aware  and  humbly  confess,  replies  to 
us  in  this  manner : 

"  And  yet  nothing  in  Cousin  is  clearer  or 
more  positive  than  that  this  '  pure  and  sub- 
lime degree  of  the  reason,  when  will,  reflec- 
tion, and  personality  are  as  yet  absent* — 
this  'intuition  and  spontaneous  revelation, 
which  is  the  primitive  mode  of  reason' — is 
objective  to  the  whole  subject  in  every  possi- 
ble sense,  and  is,  consequently,  conformed 
to  the  objective,  and  a  revelation  of  it. 

"  Can  the  critic  have  read  Cousin's  Lec- 
tures on  Kant,  '  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
ago1  ?  If  so,  we  advise  him  to  refresh  his  me- 
mory by  a  re-pcrusal,  and  perhaps  he  may 
withdraw  the  strange  assertion  that  Cousin 
held  an  •  absolute  idea  to  be  impersonal,  but 
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that  it  might  be  in  a  certain  sense  subjective, 
as  Kant  maintained  with  regard  to  the  catego- 
ries? 4  The  scepticism  of  Kant,'  says  Cou- 
sin,* 'rests  on  his  finding  the  laws  of  the 
reason  to  be  subjective,  personal  to  man ; 
but  here  is  a  mode  of  the  reason  where 
these  same  laws  are,  as  it  were,  deprived  of 
all  subjectivity — where  the  reason  shows  it- 
self almost  entirely  impersonal. 

How  the  critic  would  wish  this  imper- 
sonal activity  to  be  objective  to  the  4  whole 
subject,'  and  not  to  the '  personal  only,'  as  if 
there  was  any  greater  degree  of  objectivity 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  It  looks  like  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  The  abstract  and  logical  dis- 
tinction is  apparent,  but  though  distinct,  the 
*  whole  subject,'  and  the  '  human  personal- 
ity,' cannot  be  separated,  so  that  what  is  ob- 
jective to  one,  shall  not  be  so  to  the  other 
also.  The  *  whole  subject 1  is,  simply,  the 
thinking,  feeling,  willing  being,  which  we 
are,  as  distinguished  from  the  world  external 
to  us.  If  an  idea,  then,  is  revealed  to  us  by 
what  is  completely  foreign  to  us — if  an  act 
of  the  reason  is  spontaneous  and  unreflec- 
tive,  that  is,  impersonal — what  is  there  that 
can  be  more  objective  to  the  subject  ? 

"  We  have  said,  that  such  an  act  is  objec- 
tive to  the  subject  in  every  possible  sense. 
For  we  are  not  to  forget  the  conditions  of 
the  case.  4  Does  one  wish,' says  Cousin,  *  in 
order  to  believe  in  the  objectivity  and  valid- 
ity of  the  reason,  that  it  should  cease  to 
make  its  appearance  in  a  particular  subject — 
in  man,  for  instance  ?  But  then,  if  reason 
is  outside  of  the  subject,  that  is,  of  myself, 
it  is  nothing  to  me.  For  me  to  have  con- 
sciousness of  it,  it  must  descend  into  me,  it 
must  make  itself  mine,  and  become  in  this 
sense  subjective.  A  reason  which  is  not 
mine,  which,  in  itself  being  entirely  universal, 
does  not  incarnate  itself  in  some  manner  in 
my  consciousness,  is  for  me  as  though  it  did 
not  existt  Consequently,  to  wish  that  the 
reason,  in  order  to  be  trustworthy,  should 
cease  entirely  to  be  subjective,  is  to  demand 
an  impossibility.' "   (Pp.  534,  53S-) 

We  have  introduced  this  long  ex- 
tract in  order  to  give  our  readers  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  reviewer's  style 
and  capacity  as  a  reasoner.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  reviewer  alleges,  as 
proof  against  us,  what  is  in  question 
— the  very  thing  that  he  is  to  prove. 
We  have  read  Cousin's  Lectures  on 
Kant,  and  we  know  well,  and  have 

*  Lecture  rUL  t  Lectures  on  Kant,  viii. 


never  thought  of  denying,  that  he 
criticises  Kant  sharply,  says  many 
admirable  things  against  him,  and 
professes  to  reject  his  subjectivism  ; 
we  know,  also,  that  he  holds  what  he 
calls  the  impersonal  reason  to  be  ob- 
jective, operating  independently  of 
us ;  all  this  we  know  and  so  stated, 
we  thought,  clearly  enough,  in  our  ar- 
ticle ;  but  we,  nevertheless*  maintain 
that  he  does  not  make  this  imper- 
sonal reason  really  objective,  but 
simply  independent  in  its  operations 
of  our  personality.  He  hplds  that 
reason  has  two  modes  of  activity — 
the  one  personal,  the  other  imper- 
sonal ;  but  he  recognizes  only  a  dis- 
tinction of  modes,  sometimes  only  a 
difference  of  degrees,  making,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  quoted  by  the  review- 
er, the  impersonal  reason  a  sublimer 
"degree"  of  reason  than  the  person- 
al* He  calls  the  impersonal  reason 
the  spontaneous  reason,  sometimes 
simply  spontaneity.  All  this  is  evi- 
dent enough  to  any  one  at  all  fami- 
liar with  Cousin's  philosophical  writ- 
ings. 

But  what  is  this  reason  which  ope- 
rates in  these  two  modes,  impersonal 
and  spontaneous  in  the  one,  person- 
al and  reflective  in  the  other?  As 
the  distinction  between  the  personal 
and  impersonal  is,  by  Cousin's  own 
avowal,  a  difference  simply  of  modes 
or  degrees,  there  can  be  no  entitative 
or  substantial  difference  between 
them.  They  are  not  two  different 
or  distinct  reasons,  but  one  and  the 
same  reason,  operating  in  two  differ- 
ent modes  or  degrees.  Now,  we  de- 
mand, what  is  this  one  substantive 
reason  operating  in  these  two  differ- 
ent degrees  or  modes  ?  It  certainly 
is  not  an  abstraction,  for  abstrac- 
tions are  nullities  and  cannot  ope- 
rate or  act  at  all.  What*  then,  is  it? 
Is  it  God,  or  is  it  man  ?  If  you  say 
it  is  God,  then  you  deny  reason  to 
man,  make  him  a  brute,  unless  you 
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identify  man  with  God.  If  you  say 
it  is  man,  that  it  is  a  faculty  of  the 
human  soul,  as  Cousin  certainly  does 
say — for  he  makes  it  our  faculty  and 
only  faculty  of  intelligence — then  you 
make  it  subjective,  since  nothing  is 
more  subjective  than  one's  own  fa- 
culties. They  are  the  subject  itself. 
Consequently  the  impersonal  reason 
belongs  as  truly  to  man,  the  subject, 
as  the  personal  reason,  and  therefore 
is  not  objective,  as  we  said,  to  the 
whole  subject,  but  at  best  only  to 
the  will  and  the  personality — what 
Cousin  calls  Is  mot.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  disciples  of  Cousin 
was  Theodore  JoufTroy,  who,  in  his 
confessions,  nearly  curses  Cousin 
for  having  seduced  him  from  his 
Christian  faith,  whose  loss  he  so  bit- 
terly regretted  on  his  dying-bed,  and 
who  was,  in  Cousin's  judgment,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  "a  true  philosopher." 
This  true  philosopher  and  favorite 
disciple  of  Cousin  illustrates  the  dif- 
ference between  the  impersonal  rea- 
son and  the  personal  by,  the  differ- 
ence between  seeing  and  looking, 
hearing  and  listening,  which  corre- 
sponds precisely  to  the  difference 
noted  by  Leibnitz  between  what  he 
calls  simple  perception  and  appercep- 
tion. In  both  cases  it  is  the  man 
who  sees,  hears,  or  perceives ;  but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  will  intervenes 
and  we  not  only  see,  but  look,  not 
only  perceive,  but  apperceive. 

Now,  it  is  very  clear,  such  being 
the  case,  that  Cousin  does  not  get  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  subject  any  more 
than  does  Kant,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments he  adduces  against  Kant,  ap- 
ply equally  against  himself ;  for  he 
recognizes  no  actor  in  thought,  or 
what  he  calls  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, but  the  subject.  The  fact  which 
he  alleges,  that  the  impersonal  rea- 
son necessitates  the  mind,  irresistibly 
controls  it,  is  no  more  than  Kant 


says  of  his  categories,  which  he  reso- 
lutely maintains  are  forms  of  the 
subject  Hence,  as  Cousin  charges 
Kant  very  justly  with  subjectivism 
and  scepticism,  we  are  equally  justi- 
fied in  preferring  the  same  charges 
against  himself.  This  is  what  we 
showed  in  the  article  the  reviewer  is 
criticising,  and  to  this  he  should  have 
replied,  but,  unhappily,  has  not  He 
only  quotes  Cousin  to  the  effect  that, 
"  to  wish  the  reason,  in  order  to  be 
trustworthy,  should  cease  entirely  to 
be  subjective,  is  to  demand  an  im- 
possibility," which  only  confirms 
what  we  have  said. 

We  pursue  in  our  article  the  argu- 
ment still  further,  and  add : 

"  Reduced  to  its  proper  character  as  as- 
serted by  M.  Cousin,  intuition  is  empirical, 
and  stands  opposed  not  to  reflection,  but  to 
discursion,  and  is  simply  the  immediate  and 
direct  perception  of  the  object  without  the 
intervention  of  any  process,  more  or  less 
elaborate,  of  reasoning.  This  is,  indeed, 
not  an  unusual  sense  of  the  word,  perhaps 
its  more  common  sense,  but  it  is  a  sense 
that  renders  the  distinction  between  intui- 
tion and  reflection  of  no  importance  to  M. 
Cousin,  for  it  does  not  carry  him  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  subject,  or  afford  him  any  basis 
for  his  ontological  inductions.  He  has  still 
the  question  as  to  the  objectivity  and  reality  of 
the  ideal  to  solve,  and  no  recognized  means 
of  solving  it.  His  ontological  conclusions, 
therefore,  as  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer told  him  as  long  ago  as  1836,  rest 
simply  on  the  credibility  of  reason  or  faith 
in  its  trustworthiness,  which  can  never  be 
established,  because  it  is  assumed  that,  to 
the  operation  of  reason,  no  objective  reality 
is  necessary,  since  the  object,  if  impersonal, 
may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  included  in 
the  subject"   {Catholic  World,  p,  338.) 

We  quote  the  reply  of  the  reviewer 
to  this  at  full  length,  for  no  mortal 
man  can  abridge  or  condense  it  with- 
out losing  its  essence. 

"  If  a  man  speaks  thus,  after  a  careful 
study  of  Cousin,  it  is  almost  useless  to  argue 
with  him.  He  either  has  not  understood 
the  philosopher,  or  his  scepticism  is  hope- 
essly  obstinate.  Intuition,  as  asserted  by 
Cousin,  is  not  reduced  to  its  proper  charac- 
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ter,  but  simply  misrepresented,  when  it  is 
called  empirical ;  for  it  is  the  primitive  mode 
of  reason,  and  prior  to  all  experience.  It 
is  a  revelation  of  the  objective  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  be  a  revelation  must,  of  course, 
come  into  the  consciousness  of  the  subject. 
Cousin  has  carefully  and  repeatedly  estab- 
lished the  true  character  of  intuition  as  a 
disclosure  to  the  understanding  in  the  rea- 
son, and  free  from  any  touch  of  subjectivity. 
Of  course,  his  ontological  conclusions  rest  on  a 
belief  in  the  credibility  of  reason,  and,  of 
course,  this  credibility  can  never  be  established 
in  a  logical  way,  although,  metaphysically,  it 
is  abundantly  established.  One  may  *  assume,' 
to  the  end  of  time,  that  '  to  the  operation 
of  reason  no  objective  reality  is  necessary, 
since  the  object  may,  for  aught  that  appears, 
be  included  in  the  subject,'  but  the  universal 
and  invincible  opinion  of  the  human  race 
has  been,  and  will  be,  to  the  contrary  of  such 
an  assumption. 

"  As  firmly  as  Reid  and  Hamilton  have 
established  the  doctrine  of  sensible  percep- 
tion, and  the  objective  existence  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  has  Cousin  that  of  the  objective 
existence  of  the  absolute,  and,  on  the  very 
same  ground,  the  veracity  of  consciousness. 
And  the  mass  of  mankind  have  lived  in 
happy  ignorance  of  any  necessity  for  such 
arguments.  When  they  sowed  and  reaped, 
and  bought  and  sold,  they  never  questioned 
the  real  existence  of  the  objects  they  dealt 
with  ;  nor  did  they,  when  the  idea  of  duty  or 
obligation  made  itself  fell  in  their  souls,  dream 
thai,  'for  such  an  operation  of  reason,  no  ob- 
jective realiiy  was  necessary? 

u  Men  have  an  unquestioning  but  uncon- 
querable belief,  that  the  very  idea  of  obliga- 
tion implies  something  outside  of  them,  that 
obliges.  Something  other  than  itself  it  must 
be,  that  commands  the  soul.  Right  is  a  re- 
ality, and  duty  a  fact  The  philosophy,  that 
does  not  come  round  to  an  enlightened  and 
mtelbgent  holding  of  the  unreflecting  belief 
of  mankind,  but  separates  itself  from  it,  is 
worse  than  useless.  In  such  wisdom  it  is 
indeed 'folly  to  be  wise.'  And  this  philo- 
sophic folly  comes  from  insisting  on  a  logi- 
cal demonstration  of  what  is  logically  unde- 
monstrable — of  what  is  superior,  because 
anterior  to  reasoning.  We  cannot  prove  to 
the  understanding  truths  which  are  the  very 
basis  and  groundwork  of  that  understand- 
ing itsett"   (Pp.  536,  537.) 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  concedes, 
virtually,  all  we  alleged  against  Cou- 
sin's system ;  at  least  it  convicts  us 
of  no  misapprehension  or  misrep- 


resentation of  that  system ;  and  the 
reviewer's  sneer  at  our  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  however  much  they  may 
enliven  his  style  and  strengthen  his 
argument,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
specially  called  for.    Yet  we  think 
both  he  and  M.  Cousin  are  mistaken 
when  they  assume  that  to  demand 
any  other  basis  for  science  than  the 
credibility  or  faith  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  reason,  is  to  demand  an  im- 
possibility, for  a  science  founded  on 
faith  is  simply  no  science  at  all. 
There  is  science  only  where  the  mind 
grasps,  and  appropriates,  not  its  own 
faculties  only,  but  the  object  itself. 
The  reason,  personal  or  impersonal, 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  grasp  it, 
or  the  light  by  which  we  behold  it ; 
not  the  object  in  which  the  mental  ac- 
tion terminates,  but  the  medium  by 
which  we  attain  to  the  object.    If  it 
were  otherwise,  there  might  be  faith, 
but  not  science,  and  though  reason 
might  search  for  the  object,  yet  it 
would  always  be  pertinent  to  ask, 
Who  or  what  vouches  for  reason? 
Descartes  answered,  The  veracity  ot 
God,  which,  in  one  sense,  is  true,  but 
not  in  the  sense  alleged ;  for  on  the 
Cartesian  theory  we  might  ask,  what 
vouches  for  the  veracity  of  God? 
The  only  possible  answer  would  be, 
it  is  reason,  and  we  should  simply 
traverse  a  circle  without  making  the 
slightest  advance. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  adopting 
the  psychological  method  of  philoso- 
phizing, or  assuming,  as  Descartes 
does  in  his  famous  cogifo,  ergo  sum, 
I  think,  therefore,  I  exist,  that  man 
can  think  in  and  of  himself,  or  with- 
out the  presence  and  active  concur- 
rence of  that  which  is  not  himself, 
and  which  we  call  the  object.  Intu- 
ition, on  Cousin's  theory,  is  the  spon- 
taneous operation  of  reason  as  op- 
posed to  discursion,  which  is  its  re- 
flex or  reflective  operation,  but  sup- 
poses that  reason  suffices  for  its  own 
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operation.  In  his  course  of  philoso- 
phy professed  at  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters in  1 8 1 8,  he  says,  in  the  conscious- 
ness, that  is,  in  thought,  there  are 
two  elements,  the  subject  and  object ; 
or,  m  his  barbarous  dialect,  le  mot  et 
le  nonmoi;  but  he  is  careful  to  assert 
the  subject  as  active  and  the  object 
as  passive.  Now,  a  passive  object 
is  as  if  it  were  not,  and  can  concur  in 
nothing  with  the  activity  of  the  sub- 
ject Then,  as  all  the  activity  is  on 
the  side  of  the  subject,  the  subject 
must  be  able  to  think  in  and  of  itself 
alone.  The  fact  that  I  think  an 
existence  other  than  myself,  on  this 
theory,  is  no  proof  that  there  is  real- 
ly any  other  existence  than  myself 
till  my  thought  is  validated,  and  I 
have  nothing  but  thought  with  which 
to  validate  thought 

The  cogito,  ergo  sum  is,  of  course, 
worthless  as  an  argument,  as  has 
often  been  shown ;  but  there  is  in  it 
an  assumption  not  generally  noted  ; 
namely,  that  man  suffices  for  his  own 
thought,  and,  therefore,  that  man  is 
God.  God  alone  suffices,  or  can  suf- 
fice, for  his  own  thought,  and  needs 
nothing  but  himself  for  his  thought  or 
his  science.  He  knows  himself  in 
himself,  and  is  in  himself  the  infinite 
Intelligibile,  and  the  infinite  Intelli- 
gens.  He  knows  in  himself  all  his 
works,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  he 
has  made  them,  and  all  events,  for  he 
has  decreed  them.  There  is  for  him 
no  medium  of  science  distinguisha- 
ble from  himself;  for  he  is,  as  the 
theologians  say,  the  adequate  object 
of  his  own  intelligence.  But  man  be- 
ing a  creature,  and  therefore  depen- 
dent for  his  existence,  his  life,  and 
all  his  operations,  interior  and  exte- 
rior, on  the  support  and  active  con- 
currence of  that  which  is  not  himself, 
does  not  and  cannot  suffice  for  his 
thought,  and  he  does  not  and  cannot 
think  in  and  of  himself  alone,  in  any 
manner,  mode,  form,  or  degree,or  with- 


out the  active  presence  and  concur- 
rence of  the  object,  as  Pierre  Leroux 
has  well  shown  in  his  otherwise 
very  objectionable  Rkfutation  de  f£c- 
lecticisme.  The  object  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  subject,  and  not  supplied 
by  the  subject,  must  exist  a  parte  ret, 
since,  if  it  did  not,  it  could  not  actual- 
ly concur  with  the  subject  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  thought  There  can  arise, 
therefore,  to  the  true  philosopher,  no 
question  as  to  the  credibility  or  trust- 
worthiness of  reason,  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  thought.  The  only 
question  for  him  is,  Do  we  think? 
What  do  we  think  ?  He  who  thinks, 
knows  that  he  thinks,  and  what  he 
thinks,  for  thought  is  science,  and  who 
knows,  knows  that  he  knows,  and 
what  he  knows. 

The  difficulty  which  Cousin  and  the 
reviewer  encounter  arises  from  thus 
placing  the  question  of  method  be- 
fore the  question  of  principles,  as 
we  showed  in  our  former  article.  No 
such  difficulty  can  arise  in  the  path 
of  him  who  has  settled  the  question 
of  principles — which  are  given,  not 
found,  or  obtained  by  the  action  of 
the  subject  without  them — and  fol- 
lows the  method  they  prescribe. 
The  error,  we  repeat,  arises  from 
the  psychological  method,  which  sup- 
poses all  the  activity  in  thought  is 
in  the  subject,  and  supposes  reason 
to  be  operative  in  and  of  itself,  or 
without  any  objective  reality,  which 
reality,  on  Cousin's  system,  or  by 
the  psychological  method,  can  never 
be  established. 

The  reviewer  concedes  that  ob- 
jective reality  cannot  be  established 
in  a  logical  way,  but  maintains  that 
there  is  no  need  of  so  establishing 
it;  for  "men  have  an  unquestioning, 
an  unconquerable  belief  that  the  very 
idea  of  obligation  implies  something 
outside  of  them."  Nobody  denies  the 
belief,  but  its  validity  is  precisely 
the  matter  in  question.    How  do 
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you  prove  the  validity  of  the  idea 
of  obligation  ?  But  the  reviewer  for- 
gets that  Cousin  makes  it  the  pre- 
cise end  of  philosophy  to  legitimate 
this  belief,  and  all  the  universal  be- 
liefs of  mankind,  and  convert  them 
from  beliefs  into  science.  How  can 
philosophy  do  this,  if  obliged  to  sup- 
port itself  on  these  very  beliefs  ? 
.  The  reviewer  follows  the  last  pas- 
sage with  a  bit  of  philosophy  of  his 
own;  but,  as  it  has  no  relevancy  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  is,  withal,  a 
little  too  transcendental  for  our  taste, 
he  must  excuse  us  for  declining  to 
discuss  it  We  cannot  accept  it, 
for  we  cannot  accept  what  we  do  not 
understand,  and  it  professes  to  be 
above  all  understanding.  In  fact, 
the  reviewer  seems  to  have  a  very 
low  opinion  of  understanding,  and 
no  little  contempt  for  logic.  He  re- 
minds us  of  a  friend  we  once  had, 
who  said  to  us,  one  day,  that  if  he 
trusted  his  understanding  and  fol- 
lowed his.  logic  he  should  go  to 
Rome  ;  but,  as  neither  logic  nor  un- 
derstanding is  trustworthy  or  of  any 
account,  he  should  join  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  he  incontinently  did, 
and  since,  we  doubt  not,  found  him- 
self at  home.  Can  it  be  that  he  is 
the  writer  of  the  article  criticising  us  ? 

The  reviewer,  in  favoring  us  with 
this  bit  of  philosophy  of  his  own, 
tells  us,  in  support  of  it,  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  says,  "  All  think- 
ing is  negation."  So  much  the  worse, 
then,  for  Sir  William  Hamilton.  All 
thinking  is  affirmative,  and  pure  ne- 
gation can  neither  think  nor  be 
thought  Every  thought  is  a  judg- 
ment, and  affirms  both  the  subject 
thinking  and  the  object  thought,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.  This, 
at  least  sometimes,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Cousin,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  by 
reading  his  essays,  Du  Fait  de  Con- 
science and  Du  Premier  et  du  dernier 


Fait  de  Conscience  *  Though  even  in 
these  essays  the  doctrine  is  mixed  up 
with  much  that  is  objectionable,  and 
which  leads  one,  after  all,  to  doubt  if 
the  philosopher  ever  clearly  perceived 
the  fact,  or  the  bearing  of  the  fact,  he 
asserted.  Cousin  often  sails  along 
near  the  coast  of  truth,  sometimes  al- 
most rubs  his  bark  against  it,  without 
perceiving  it.    But  we  hasten  on. 

4.  We  are  accused  of  misstating 
Cousin's  doctrine  of  substance  and 
cause.  Here  is  our  statement  and 
the  reviewer's  charge : 

44 4 M.  Cousin,'  continues  The  Catholic 
World,  *  professes  to  have  reduced  the  ca- 
tegories of  Kant  and  Aristotle  to  two — sub- 
stance and  cause  ;  but  as  he  in  fact  identi- 
fies cause  with  substance,  declaring  substance 
to  be  substance  only  in  so  much  [the  italics  are 
ours]  as  it  is  cause,  and  cause  to  be  cause 
only  in  so  muck  as  it  is  substance,  he  really 
reduces  them  to  the  single  category  of  sub- 
stance, which  you  may  call,  indifferently, 
substance  or  cause.  But,  though  every  sub- 
stance is  intrinsically  and  essentially  a  cause, 
yet,  as  it  may  be  something  more  than  a  cause, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  this,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  he  recognized  two  catego- 
ries.1 

41  What  is  exactly  meant  by  these  two  con- 
tradictory statements  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  ; 
but  let  Cousin  speak  for  himself  :t 

" 4  Previous  to  Leibnitz,  these  two  ideas 
seemed  separated  in  modern  philosophy  by 
an  impassable  barrier.  He,  the  first  to  sound 
the  nature  of  the  idea  of  substance,  brought 
it  back  to  the  notion  of  force.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  all  his  philosophy,  and  of  what 

afterward  became  the  Monadology  

But  has  Leibnitz,  in  identifying  the  notion 
of  substance  with  that  of  cause,  presented 
it  with  justness?  Certainly,  substance  is 
revealed  to  us  by  cause  ;  for,  suppress  all 
exercise  of  the  cause  and  force  which  is  in 
ourselves,  and  we  do  not  exist  to  ourselves. 
It  is,  then,  the  idea  of  cause  which  introdu- 
ces into  the  mind  the  idea  of  substance. 
But  is  substance  nothing  more  than  cause 
which  manifests  it  ? .  . .  .  The  causative  pow- 
er is  the  essential  attribute  of  substance  ;  it 
is  not  substance  itself.  In  a  word,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  surer  to  hold  to  these  two 

+  Fmgitunts  Pkilosofihiques%  L  i.  pp.  248,  256. 
t  VI.  Lecture,  Course  of  1818,  on  the  Absolute. 
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primitive  notions ;  distinct,  though  insepar- 
ably united ;  one,  which  is  the  sign  and  mani- 
festation of  the  other,  this,  which  is  the  root 
and  foundation  of  that' 

"  One  would  think  this  sufficiently  explicit 
for  all  who  are  not  afflicted  with  the  blind- 
ness that  will  not  see."    (P.  539.) 

We  see  no  self-contradiction  in  our 
statement,  and  no  contradiction  of  M. 
Cousin.  We  maintain  that  M.  Cou- 
sin really,  though  probably  not  inten- 
tionally or  consciously,  reduces  the 
categories  of  Kant  and  Aristotle  to 
the  single  category  of  substance,  and 
prove  it  by  the  words  italicized  by  the 
reviewer,  which  are  our  translation  of 
Cousin's  own  words.  Cousin  says,  in 
his  own  language,  in  a  well-known 
passage  in  the  first  preface  of  his 
Fragments  Philosophiques,  "  Le  Dieu 
de  la  conscience  n'est  pas  un  Dieu 
abstrait,  un  roi  solitaire,  re'legue'  par- 
dela  la  creation  sur  le  trone  de- 
sert d'une  e'ternite'  silencieuse,  et 
d'une  existence  absolue  qui  ressem- 
ble  au  ne*ant  meme  de  l'existence: 
e'est  un  Dieu  a  la  fois  vrai  et  re*el,  a 
la  fois  substance  et  cause,  toujours 
substance  et  toujours  cause,  rictant 
substance  qifen  tant  que  cause,  et 
cause  qu'en  tant  que  substance,  e'est-a- 
dire,  e'tant  cause  absolue,  un  et  plu- 
sieurs,  e'ternite'  et  temps,  espace  et 
nombre,  essence  et  vie,  indivisibility 
et  totality,  principe,  fin,  et  milieu,  au 
sommet  de  I'etre  et  a  son  plus  hum- 
ble degre*,  infini  et  fini,  tout  ensem- 
ble, triple  enfin,  c'est-a<lire,  a  la  fois 
Dieu,  nature,  et  humanity.  En  effet, 
si  Dieu  riest  pas  tout  il  riest  rien"* 
This  passage  justifies  our  first  state- 
ment, because  Cousin  calls  God  sub- 
stance, the  one,  absolute  substance, 
besides  which  there  is  no  substance. 
But  as  our  purpose,  at  the  moment, 
was  not  so  much  to  show  that  Cousin 
made  substance  and  cause  identical, 
as  it  was  to  show  that  he  made  sub- 
stance a  necessary  cause,  we  allowed, 

*  FmgnunU  PkUosophiquesy  t.  L  p.  76. 


for  reasons  which  he  himself  gives 
in  the  passage  cited  by  the  reviewer 
from  his  course  of  18 18  on  the  Ab- 
solute, that  he  might  be  said  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  to  have  reduced 
the  categories  to  two,  instead  of  one 
only,  as  he  professes  to  have  done. 
But  the  reviewer  hardly  needs  to  be 
told  that,  when  it  is  assumed  that 
substance  is  cause  only  on  condition 
of  causing,  that  is,  causing  from  the 
necessity  of  its  own  being,  the  effect 
is  not  substantially  distinguishable 
from  the  substance  causing,  and  is 
only  a  mode  or  affection  of  the  cau- 
sative substance  itself,  or,  at  best,  a 
phenomenon. 

5.  Accepting  substance  and  cause 
as  two  categories,  we  contend  that 
Cousin  requires  a  third ;  namely, 
the  creative  act  of  the  causative 
substance,  and  contingent  existen- 
ces, as  asserted  in  the  ideal  formu- 
la, Ens  creat  existcntias.  To  this 
the  reviewer  cites,  from  Cousin,  the 
following  passage  in  reply : 

11  In  the  fifth  lecture  of  the  course  of  1828, 
M.  Cousin  says  : 

'  The  two  terms  of  this  so  comprehensive 
formula  do  not  constitute  a  dualism,  in  which 
the  first  term  is  on  one  side  and  the  second 
on  the  other,  without  any  other  connection 
between  them  than  that  of  being  perceived 
at  the  same  time  by  the  intelligence  ;  so  for 
from  this,  the  tie  which  binds  them  is  essen- 
tial. It  is  a  connection  of  generation  which 
draws  the  second  from  the  first,  and  constant- 
ly carries  it  back  to  it,  and  which,  with  the 
two  terms,  constitutes  the  three  integrant  ele- 
ments of  intelligence  With- 
draw this  relation  which  binds  variety  to 
unity,  and  you  destroy  the  necessary  bond 
of  the  two  terms  of  every  proposition. 
These  three  terms,  distinct,  but  inseparable, 
constitute  at  once  a  triplicity  and  an  indi- 
visible unity.  Carried  into 

Theodicy,  the  theory  I  have  explained  to 
you  is  nothing  less  than  the  very  foundation 
of  Christianity.  The  Christians'  God  is  at 
once  triple  and  one,  and  the  animadversions 
which  rise  against  the  doctrine  I  teach 
ought  to  ascend  to  the  Christian  Trinity.'  " 
(P.  54cx) 

We  said  in  our  article,  "Under  the 
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head  of  substances  he  (Cousin)  ran- 
ges all  that  is  substantial  or  that  per- 
tains to  real  and  necessary  being,  and 
under  the  head  of  cause  the  phenome- 
nal or  the  effects  of  the  causative  ac- 
tion of  substance.  He  says  he  un- 
derstands, by  substance,  the  univer- 
sal and  absolute  substance,  the  real 
and  necessary  being  of  the  theolo- 
gians ;  and  by  phenomena,  not  mere 
modes  or  appearances  of  substance, 
but  finite  and  relative  substances,  and 
calls  them  phenomena  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  one  absolute  substance. 
They  are  created  or  produced  by 
the  causative  action  of  substance.* 
If  this  has  any  real  meaning,  he 
should  recognize  three  categories  as 
in  the  ideal  formula,  Ens  creat  exis- 
tentias,  that  is,  Being,  existences,  or 
creatures,  and  the  creative  act  of 
being,  the  real  nexus  between  sub- 
stance or  being  and  contingent  exis- 
tences, for  it  is  that  which  places 
them  and  binds  them  to  the  Crea- 
tor." 

The  passage  cited  by  the  reviewer 
from  Cousin  is  brought  forward,  we 
suppose,  to  show  that  it  does  recog- 
nize this  third  category;  but  if  so, 
what  becomes  of  the  formal  state- 
ment that  he  has  reduced  the  catego- 
ries to  two,  substance  and  cause,  or, 
as  he  sometimes  says,  substance  or 
being  and  phenomenon  ?  Besides, 
the  passage  cited  does  not  recognize 
the  third  term  or  category  of  the  for- 
mula. It  asserts  not  the  creative  act 
of  being  as  the  nexus  between  sub- 
stance and  phenomenon,  the  infinite 
and  the  finite,  the  absolute  and  the 
relative,  etc. ;  but  generation,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing,  for  the  gene- 
rated is  consubstantial  with  the  gene- 
rator. 

6.  We  were  arguing  against  Cou- 
sin's doctrine,  that  God,  being  intrin- 
sically active,  or,  as  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  say,  actus  purissimus, 

•  Fragments  Philou>pkiq**s%  t  l  pp.  xix.  xx 


most  pure  act,  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily create  or  produce  exteriorly. 
In  prosecuting  the  argument,  we  an- 
ticipated an  objection  which,  per- 
haps, some  might  be  disposed  to 
bring  from  Leibnitz's  definition  of 
substance,  as  a  vis  activa,  and  endea- 
vored to  show  that,  even  accepting 
that  definition,  it  would  make  nothing 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  we  were  re- 
futing, and  which  Cousin  undeniably 
maintains.  We  say,  "The  doctrine 
that  substance  is  essentially  cause, 
and  must,  from  intrinsic  necessity, 
cause  in  the  sense  of  creating,  is  not 
tenable.  We  are  aware  that  Leib- 
nitz, a  great  name  in  philosophy,  de- 
fines substance  to  be  an  active  force, 
a  vis  activa,  but  we  do  not  recollect 
that  he  anywhere  pretends  that  its 
activity  necessarily  extends  beyond 
itself.  God  is  vis  activa,  if  you 
will,  in  a  supereminent  degree  ;  he  is 
essentially  active,  and  would  be  nei- 
ther being  nor  substance  if  he  were 
not ;  he  ]§,  as  Aristotle  and  the  school- 
men say,  most  pure  act ;  .  .  but 
nothing  in  this  implies  that  he  must 
necessarily  act  ad  extra,  or  create. 
He  acts  eternally  from  the  necessity 
of  his  own  divine  nature,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily out  of  the  circle  of  his  infi- 
nite being,  for  he  is  complete  in  him- 
self, is  in  himself  the  plenitude  of  be- 
ing, and  always  and  everywhere  suf- 
fices for  himself,  and  therefore  for 
his  own  activity.  Creation,  or  the 
production  of  effects  exterior  to  him- 
self, is  not  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  activity,  adds  nothing  to 
him,  as  it  can  take  nothing  from  him. 
Hence,  though  we  cannot  conceive 
of  him  without  conceiving  him  as  in- 
finitely, eternally,  and  essentially  ac- 
tive, we  can  conceive  of  him  as  abso- 
lute substance  or  being,  without  con- 
ceiving him  to  be  necessarily  acting 
or  creating  ad  extra" 

The  reviewer  says,  sneeringly, 
"This  is  the  most  remarkable  passage 
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in  this  remarkable  article."  He  com- 
ments on  it  in  this  manner : 

"Thus  appearing  to-  accept  the  now 
exploded  Leibnitzian  theory,  which  Cousin 
has  combated  both  in  its  original  form,  and 
as  maintained  by  De  Biran,  our  critic  tries 
to  escape  from  it  by  this  subtle  distinction 
between  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
sides  of  the  hair.  He  enlarges  upon  it 
God,  according  to  him,  is  indeed  vis  actwa 
in  the  most  eminent  degree,  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  he  must  act  ad  extra,  or  cre- 
ate. He  acts  eternally  from  the  necessity 
of  his  nature,  but  not  necessarily  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  own  infinite  being.  Hence, 
though  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  but  as 
infinitely  and  essentially  active,  we  can  con* 
ceive  of  him  as  absolute  substance  without 
conceiving  him  to  be  necessarily  creating, 
or  acting  ad  extra.  M.  Cousin,  he  says, 
evidently  confounds  the  interior  acts  of  the 
divine  being  with  his  exterior  or  creative 
acts. 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  he  does 
make  such  a  confusion.  To  one  who  holds 
that 1  to  the  operation  of  reason  no  objective 
reality  is  necessary,  and  that  such  reality 
can  never  be  established,1  this  kind  of  sub- 
jective activity  of  the  will,  which  seems  so 
nearly  to  resemble  passivity — these  pure 
acts,  or  volitions,  which  never  piss  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  will  into  causation  —  may 
be  satisfactory;  but  to  one  who  believes 
that  God  is  not  a  scholastic  abstraction — to 
one  who  worships  the  'living  God'  of  the 
Scriptures  —  it  will  sound  like  a  pitiful  jug- 
glery with  words  thinly  veiling  a  lamentable 
confusion  of  ideas.  God  is  a  person,  and 
he  acts  as  a  person.  The  divine  will  is  no 
otherwise  conceivable  by  us  than  as  of  the 
same  nature  as  man's  will ;  it  differs  from  it 
only  in  the  mode  of  its  operation — for  with 
him  this  is  always  immediate,  and  no  delib- 
eration or  choice  is  possible  —  and  it  is  as 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  activity  of  his  will, 
the  eminently  active  force,  never  extending 
1  out  of  the  circle  of  his  own  infinite  being,' 
as  it  would  be  to  call  a  man  eminently  an 
active  person  whose  activity  was  all  merely 
purpose  or  volition,  never  passing  into  the 
creative  act  ad  extra,  or  out  of  the  circle  of 
his  own  finite  being. 

"  If  St  Ansclm  is  right,  that,  to  be  in  re 
is  greater  than  to  be  in  intellectu,  then  has 
the  creature  man,  according  to  the  critic,  a 
higher  faculty  than  his  Creator  essentially  ana 
necessarily  has.  For  his  will  is  by  nature 
causative,  creative,  productive  ad  extra,  and 
it  is  nothing  unless  its  activity  be  called 
forth  into  act  external  to  his  personality, 


while  the  pure  acts  of  the  divine  will  may 
remain  for  ever  enclosed  in  the  circle  of  the 
divine  consciousness  without  realizing  them- 
selves ad  extra  r    (Pp.  540,  541.) 

We  do  not  like  to  tell  a  man  to  his 
face,  especially  when  he  assumes  the 
lofty  airs  and  makes  the  large  pre- 
tensions of  our  reviewer,  that  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  or 
understand  the  ordinary  terms  and 
distinctions  of  the  science  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  mastered,  for  that,  in 
our  judgment,  would  be  uncivil; 
but  what  better  is  to  be  said  of  the 
philosopher  who  sees  nothing  more 
in  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
act  ad  intra,  whence  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son  and  the  eternal 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  divine  act  ad  extra,  whence  man 
and  nature,  the  universe,  and  all 
things  visible  and  invisible,  distin- 
guishable from  the  one  necessary,  uni- 
versal, immutable,  and  eternal  being, 
than  in  "  the  distinction  between  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  sides  of 
the  hair"?  The  Episcopalian  jour- 
nals were  right  in  calling  the  Church 
Review's  criticism  on  us  "  racy,"  "  rasp- 
ing," "  scathing it  is  certainly  as- 
tounding, such  as  no  mortal  man 
could  foresee,  or  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer to  the  satisfaction  of  its  author. 

In  the  passage  reproduced  from 
ourselves  we  neither  accept  nor  reject 
the  definition  of  substance  given  by 
Leibnitz,  nor  do  we  say  that  Cousin 
accepts  it,  although  he  certainly 
favors  it  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  Maine  de  Biran, 
and  adduces  the  fact  of  his  having 
adopted  it  in  his  defence  against  the 
charge  of  pantheism,*  but  simply  ar- 
gue that,  if  any  one  should  adopt  it 
and  urge  it  as  an  argument  for  Cou- 
sin, it  would  be  of  no  avail,  because 
Leibnitz  does  not  pretend  that  sub- 
stance is  or  must  be  active  outside 
of  itself,  or  out  of  its  own  interior, 

*  Fragment*  PhUotofkiqun,  tip.  xxi 
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that  is,  must  be  creative  of  exterior 
effects.  This  is  our  argument,  and 
it  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

We  admit  that  in  some  sense  God 
may  be  a  vis  aetiva,  but  we  show 
almost  immediately  that  it  is  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  most  pure  act,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  opposed  to  the  paten- 
Ha  nuda  of  the  schoolmen,  and  means 
that  God  is  in  actu  most  perfect  be- 
ing, and  that  nothing  in  his  being  is 
potential,  in  need  of  being  filled  up 
or  actualized.  When  we  speak  of  his 
activity,  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
being,  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
living  God,  therefore,  Triune,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  As  all  life  is 
active,  not  passive,  we  mean  to  imply 
that  his  life  is  in  himself,  and  that  he 
can  and  does  eternally  and  necessa- 
rily live,  and  in  the  very  fulness  of 
life  in  himself;  and  therefore  nothing 
is  wanting  to  his  infinite  and  perfect 
activity  and  beatitude  in  himself,  or 
-without  anything  but  himself.  This 
is  so  because  he  is  Trinity,  three 
equal  persons  in  one  essence,  and 
therefore  he  has  no  need  of  any- 
thing but  himself ;  nothing  in  his 
being  or  nature  necessitates  him  to 
act  ad  extra,  that  is,  create  exist- 
ences distinct  from  himself.  Does 
the  reviewer  understand  us  now? 
He  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  believes, 
or  professes  to  believe,  in  the  Trinity, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son,  and  the  eternal 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Do 
not  this  generation  and  this  proces- 
sion imply  action  ?  Action  assuredly 
^trtd  necessarily,  and  eternal  action 
too,  because  they  are  necessary  in 
the  very  essence  or  being  of  God, 
and  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
three  persons  in  one  God,  if,/*r  im- 
possibile,  he  would.  The  unity  of 
essence  and  trinity  of  persons  do 
not  depend  on  the  divine  will,  but  on 
the  divine  nature.  Well,  is  this  eter- 
nal action  of  generation  and  proces- 


sion ad  intra,  or  ad  extra  f  Is  the 
distinction  of  three  persons  a  dis- 
tinction from  God,  or  a  distinction  in 
God?  Are  we  here  making  a  dis- 
tinction as  frivolous  as  that "  between 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  sides 
of  a  hair"?  Do  you  not  know 
the  importance  of  the  distinction? 
Think  a  moment,  my  good  friend. 
If  you  say  the  distinction  is  a  dis- 
tinction from  God,  you  deny  the 
divine  unity — assert  three  Gods ;  if 
you  say  it  is  a  distinction  in  God,  you 
simply  assert  one  God  in  three  per- 
sons, or  three  persons  in  one  God, 
or  one  divine  essence.  If  you  deny 
both,  your  God  is  a  dead  unity  in 
himself,  not  a  living  God. 

The  action  of  God  ad  intra  is  ne- 
cessary, proceeds  from  the  fulness 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  result  is 
the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Now, 
can  you  understand  what  would  be 
the  consequence,  if  we  made  the  ac- 
tion of  God  ad  extra,  or  creation,  pro- 
ceed from  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
nature  ?  The  first  consequence  would 
be  that  creation  is  God,  for  what  pro- 
ceeds from  God  by  the  necessity  of 
his  own  nature  is  God,  as  the  Arian 
controversy  long  ago  taught  the  world. 
The  second  consequence  would  be 
that  God  is  incomplete  in  himself, 
and  has  need  to  operate  without,  in 
order  to  complete  himself,  which 
really  denies  God,  and  therefore 
creation,  everything,  which  is  really 
the  doctrine  of  Cousin,  namely,  God 
completes  himself  in  his  works.  Can 
you  understand  now,  dear  reviewer, 
why  we  so  strenuously  deny  that  God 
creates  or  produces  existences  dis- 
tinguishable from  himself,  through 
necessity?  Cousin  says  that  God 
creates  from  the  intrinsic  necessity 
of  his  own  nature,  that  creation  is 
necessary.  You  say  he  has  retracted 
the  expression.  Be  it  so.  But,  with 
all  deference,  we  assert  that  he  has 
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not  retracted  or  explained  away  his 
doctrine,  for  it  runs  through  his 
whole  system ;  and  as  he  nowhere 
makes  the  distinction  between  action 
ad  intra  and  action  ad  extra,  his  very 
assertion  that  God  is  substance  only 
in  that  he  is  cause,  and  cause  only  in 
that  he  is  substance,  implies  the  doc- 
trine that  God,  if  substance  at  all, 
cannot  but  create,  or  manifest  him- 
self without,  or  develop  externally. 
What  say  we  ?  Even  the  reviewer 
sneers  at  the  distinction  we  have 
made,  and  at  the  efforts  of  theolo- 
gians to  save  the  freedom  of  God  in 
creating.  Thus,  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  succeeding  our  last  ex- 
tract, he  says,  "  But  all  this  quibbling 
comes  from  an  ignorant  terror,  lest 
God's  free-will  should  be  attacked." 
The  reviewer,  on  the  page  following, 
admits  all  we  asserted,  and  falls 
himself,  blindfold,  as  it  were,  into 
the  very  error  he  contends  we  falsely 
charge  to  the  account  of  Cousin. 
"The  necessity  he  (Cousin)  speaks 
of  is  a  metaphysical  necessity,  which 
no  more  destroys  the  free-will  of 
God,  than  the  metaphysical  necessity 
of  doing  right,  that  is,  obligation, 
destroys  man's  free-will."*  (P.  542.) 
Metaphysical  necessity,  according  to 
the  reviewer,  p.  537,  means  real  neces- 
sity, since  he  says,  "  Metaphysics  is 
the  science  of  the  real,"  and  therefore 
God  is  under  a  real  necessity  of  crea- 
ting. Yet  it  is  to  misrepresent  Cousin 
to  say  that,  according  to  him,  creation 
is  necessary!    But  assume  that,  by 

•  The  reviewer,  misled  by  the  evasive  answer  of 
Cousin,  supposes  the  objection  urged  against  his  doc- 
trine, that  creation  is  necessary,  is,  that  it  destroys  the 
free-will  of  God ;  but  that,  though  a  grave  objection,  is 
not  the  one  we  insisted  on  ;  the  real  objection  is,  that  if 
God  is  assumed  to  create  from  the  necessity  of  his  own 
nature,  he  is  assumed  not  to  create  at  all,  for  what  is 
called  his  creation  can  be  only  an  evolution  or  develop- 
ment of  himself;  and  consequently  producing  nothing 
distinguishable  in  substance  from  himself,  which  is 
pure  pantheism.  Of  course,  all  pantheism  implies 
fatalism,  for  if  we  deny  free-will  in  the  cause,  we 
must  deny  it  in  the  effect ;  but  it  is  not  to  escape  fatal- 
ism, but  pantheism  that  Cousin's  doctrine  of  necessary 
creation  is  denied,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  former 
article. 


metaphysical,  the  reviewer  means 
moral;  then  God  is  under  a  moral 
necessity,  that  is,  morally  bound  to 
create,  and  consequently  would  sin 
if  he  did  not.  But  we  have  more  yet, 
in  the  same  paragraph:  "A  power 
essentially  creative  cannot  but  create.91 
Agreed.  But  to  assert  that  God  is 
essentially  creative,  is  to  assert  that 
he  is  necessary  creator,  and  that 
creation  is  necessary,  for  God  cannot 
change  his  essence  or  belie  it  in  his 
act.  But  this  assertion  of  God  as 
essentially  creative,  is  precisely  what 
we  objected  to  in  Cousin,  and  there- 
fore, while  asserting  that  God  is  in- 
finitely and  essentially  active  in  his 
own  being,  we  denied  that  he  is 
essentially  creative.  He  is  free  in 
his  own  nature  to  create  or  not,  as 
he  pleases.  The  reviewer  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  progress  in  de- 
fending Cousin  against  our  criticisms. 

7.  That  Cousin  was  knowingly  and 
intentionally  a  pantheist,  we  have 
never  pretended,  but  have  given  it  as 
our  belief  that  he  was  not.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  ever  comprehended  the 
essential  principle  of  pantheism,  or 
foresaw  all  the  logical  consequences 
of  the  principles  he  himself  adopted 
and  defended.  But  his  doctrine, 
notwithstanding  all  his  protests  to 
the  contrary,  is  undeniably  panthe- 
ism, if  any  doctrine  ever  deserved  to 
be  called  by  that  name.  It  is  found 
not  here  and  there  in  an  incidental 
phrase,  but  is  integral ;  enters  into 
the  very  substance  and  marrow  of  his 
thought,  and  pervades  all  his  writings. 
We  felt  it  when  we  attempted  to  fol- 
low him  as  our  master,  and  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  to  give 
him  a  non-pantheistic  sense,  and  ne- 
ver succeeded  to  our  own  satisfaction 
in  doing  it. 

Cousin's  pantheism  follows  neces- 
sarily from  two  doctrines  that  he, 
from  first  to  last,  maintains.  First, 
there  is  only  one  substance.  Sec- 
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ond,  Creation  is  necessary.  He  says  in 
the  Avertissemcnt  to  the  third  edition 
of  his  Philosophical  Fragments  that  he 
only  in  rare  passages  speaks  of  sub- 
stance as  one,  and  one  only,  and  when 
he  does  so,  he  uses  the  word,  not  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of 
Plato,  of  the  most  illustrious  doctors 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  that  sublime  word,  I  am  that 
I  am  ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  eternal, 
necessary,  and  self-existent  Being. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  pas- 
sages in  which  he  asserts  there  is 
and  can  be  only  one  substance,  are 
not  rare,  but  frequent,  and  to  un- 
derstand it  in  any  of  these  passages 
in  any  but  its  ordinary  sense,  would 
make  him  write  nonsense.  He  re- 
peats a  hundred  times  that  there  is, 
and  can  be,  only  one  substance,  and 
says,  expressly,  that  substance  is  one 
or  there  is  no  substance,  and  that  re- 
lative substances  contradict  and  de- 
stroy the  very  idea  of  substance.  He 
is  talking,  he  says  in  his  defence,  of 
absolute  substance.  Be  it  so  ;  inter- 
pret him  accordingly.  "  Besides  the 
one  only  absolute  substance,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  substance,  that  is,  no 
other  one  only  absolute  substance." 
Think  you  M.  Cousin  writes  in  that 
fashion  ?  But  we  fully  discussed  this 
matter  in  our  former  article,  and  as 
the  reviewer  discreetly  refrains  from 
even  attempting  to  show  that  we  un- 
jusdy  accused  him  of  maintaining 
that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  sub- 
stance, we  need  not  attempt  any  ad- 
ditional proof.  The  second  doctrine, 
that  creation  is  necessary,  the  re- 
viewer concedes  and  asserts,  "  In 
Cousin,  as  we  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain, creation  is  not  only  possible, 
but  necessary,"  repeating  Cousin's 
own  words. 

"  As  to  Cousin's  pantheism,  if  any  one  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  systems  of  Spi- 
noza and  of  Cousin  have  anything  in  com- 
mon, we  can  only  recommend  to  him  a  dili- 


gent study  of  both  writers,  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  a  distrust  of  his  own  hastily 
formed  opinions.  It  is  too  large  a  question 
to  enter  upon  here,  but  we  would  like  to 
ask  the  critic  how  he  reconciles  the  two 
philosophers  on  the  great  question  he  last 
considered — the  creation.  In  Spinoza,  there 
is  no  creation.  The  universe  is  only  the 
various  modes  and  attributes  of  substance, 
subsisting  with  it  from  eternity  in  a  neces- 
sary relation.  In  Cousin,  creation,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  explain,  is  1  not  only  pos- 
sible but  necessary.'  The  relation  between 
the  universe  and  the  supreme  Substance  is 
not  a  necessary  relation  of  substance  and 
attribute,  but  a  contingent  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  produced  by  a  creative  fiat" 
(P.  545.) 

A  necessitated  creation  is  no  pro- 
per creation  at  all.  And  Cousin 
denies  that  God  does  or  can  create 
from  nothing  ;  says  God  creates 
out  of  his  own  fulness,  that  the  stuft 
of  creation  is  his  own  substance,  and 
time  and  again  resolves  what  he 
calls  creation  into  evolution  or  devel- 
opment, and  makes  the  relation  be- 
tween the  infinite  and  the  finite,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  that  of  creation,  but 
that  of  generation,  which  is  only  de- 
velopment or  explication.  He  also 
denies  that  individuals  are  substan- 
ces, and  says  they  have  their  sub- 
stance in  the  one  absolute  substance. 
Let  the  reviewer  read  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  Fragments,  re- 
produced without  change  in  subse- 
quent editions,  and  he  will  find 
enough  more  passages  to  the  same 
effect,  two  at  least  in  which  he  asserts 
that  finite  substances,  not  being  able 
to  exist  in  themselves  without  some- 
thing beyond  themselves,  are  very 
much  like  phenomena ;  and  his  very 
pretension  is,  that  he  has  reduced 
the  categories  of  Kant  and  Aristotle 
to  two,  substance  or  being,  and  phe- 
nomenon. 

Now,  the  essential  principle  of  pan- 
theism is  the  assertion  of  one  only 
substance  and  the  denial  of  all  finite 
substances.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  a  pantheist,  to  maintain 
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that  the  apparent  universe  is  an  eter- 
nal mode  or  attribute  of  the  one 
only  substance,  as  Spinoza  does ;  for 
pantheism  may  even  assert  the  crea- 
tion of  modes  and  phenomena,  which 
are  perishable ;  its  essence  is  in 
the  assertion  of  one  only  substance, 
which  is  the  ground  or  reality  of  all 
things,  as  Cousin  maintains,  and  in 
denying  the  creation  of  finite  sub- 
stances, that  can  act  or  operate  as 
second  causes.  Cousin,  in  his  doc- 
trine, does  not  escape  pantheism,  and 
we  repeat,  that  he  is  as  decided  a 
pantheist  as  was  Spinoza,  though  not 
precisely  of  the  same  school. 

The  reviewer  says,  p.  544,  "  We 
proceed  to  another  specimen  of  the 
critic's  accuracy ;  *  M.  Cousin  says 
pantheism  is  the  divinization  of  nature, 
taken  in  its  totality  as  God.  But  this 
is  sheer  atheism.' "  Are  we  wrong  ? 
Here  is  what  Cousin  says  in  his  own 
language  :  "  Le  pantheism  est  propre- 
ment  la  divinisation  du  tout,  le  grand 
tout  donne*  comme  Dieu,  l'universe- 
Dieu  de  la  plupart  de  mes  adver- 
saires,  de  Saint-Simon,  par  example. 
C'est  au  fond  un  veritable  athe'- 
isme."*  If  he  elsewhere  gives  a  dif- 
ferent definition,  that  is  the  review- 
er's affair  not  ours.  We  never  pre- 
tended that  Cousin  never  contradicts 
hjmself,  or  undertook  to  reconcile 
him  with  himself;  but  the  reviewer 
should  not  be  over-hasty  in  charging 
inaccuracy,  misrepresentation,  or  ig- 
norance where  none  is  evident.  He 
may  be  caught  himself.  The  re- 
viewer stares  at  us  for  saying  Cou- 
sin's "exposition  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  is  a  marvel  of  misappre- 
hension." Can  the  reviewer  say  it 
is  not  ?  Has  he  studied  that  philoso- 
phy? We  repeat,  it  is  a  marvel  of 
misapprehension,  both  of  Christian 
theology  and  of  that  philosophy  it- 
self. The  Neoplatonists  were  pan- 
theists and  emanationists,  and  Cou- 

*%Fmfmtttts  Philosofkiques,  t  i.  pp.  18,  19. 


sin  says  the  creation  they  asserted 
was  a  creation  proper.  Let  that  suf- 
fice to  save  us  from  the  scathing  lash 
of  the  reviewer. 

8.  We  said,  in  our  article,  "  It  was 
a  great  misfortune  for  M.  Cousin  that 
what  little  he  knew  of  Catholic  the- 
ology, caught  up,  apparently,  at  sec- 
ond hand,  served  only  to  mislead 
him.  The  great  controversies  on 
Catholic  dogmas  have  enlightened  the 
darkest  passages  of  psychology  and 
ontology,  and  placed  the  Catholic 
theologian  on  a  vantage-ground  of 
which  they  who  know  it  not  are  in* 
capable  of  conceiving.  Before  him 
your  Descartes,  Spinozas,  Kants, 
Fichtes,  Hegels,  and  Cousins  dwindle 
into  pigmies."  The  reviewer  replies 
to  this : 

"  This  is  something  new  indeed,  and  we 
think  the  great  Gallican  churchmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whom  Cousin  under- 
Stood  so  intimately,  and  for  whom  he  had  so 
sincere  an  admiration,  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  an  exclusive  vantage-ground  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  controversies  on  Catholic 
dogma.  For  these  men,  alike  of  the  Oratory 
and  of  Port  Royal,  were  Cartesians,  and 
their  faith  was  interwoven  with  their  philoso- 
phy ;  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  it  And  they 
knew  that  that  philosophy  was  based  upon 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  great 1  con- 
troversies on  Catholic  dogma,'  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  schools  by  laymen  as 
well  as  by  ecclesiastics. 

"  But  who  is  the  Romish  theologian  the 
critic  refers  to,  and  how  is  it  he  makes  so 
little  use  of  his  '  vantage-ground '  ?  Since 
Descartes  brought  modern  philosophy  into 
being  by  its  final  secularization,  we  do  not 
recollect  any  theologian  so  eminent  that  all 
the  great  men  he  has  named  dwindle  into 
pigmies  before  him.  Unless,  indeed,  this 
should  take  place  from  their  being  so  far 
out  of  the  worthy  man's  sight  and  compre- 
hension, as  to  be  *  dwarfed  by  the  distance,' 
as  Coleridge  says."   (Pp.  546,  547.) 

We  referred  to  no  Romish  theolo- 
gian in  particular ;  but  if  the  reviewer 
wants  names,  we  give  him  the  names 
of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  St  Anselm,  St.  Bonaventura, 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Fonseca, 
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Suarez,  Malebranche,  even  Cardinal 
Gerdil,  and  Gioberti,  the  last,  in  fact, 
a  contemporary  of  Cousin,  whose 
Consideration  sopra  U  dotirine  del 
Cousin  prove  his  immense  superiority 
over  him,  and  of  the  others  named 
with  him.  Cousin  may  have  ad- 
mired the  great  Gallican  church- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
ultimately  understand  them  as  theolo- 
gians, he  did  not,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  writings ;  moreover,  all  the 
great  churchmen  of  that  century  were 
not  Frenchmen.  As  great,  if  not 
greater,  were  found  among  Italians, 
Spaniards,  Poles,  and  Germans, 
though  less  known  to  the  Protestant 
world  Has  the  reviewer  forgotten, 
or  has  he  never  known,  the  great  men 
that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  flourished  in  the  great  re- 
ligious orders,  the  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Augustinians,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jesuits — men  whose  learn- 
ing, genius,  and  ability  were  sur- 
passed only  by  their  humility  and 
sanctity  ? 

But  we  spoke  not  of  Cousin's  little 
knowledge  of  churchmen,  but  of  his 
little  knowledge  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gy. The  reviewer  here,  probably,  is 
not  a  competent  judge,  not  being 
himself  a  Catholic  theologian,  and 
being  comparatively  a  stranger  to 
Catholic  theology ;  but  we  will  ac- 
cept even  his  judgment  in  the  case. 
Cousin  denies  that  there  is  anything 
in  his  philosophy  not  in  consonance 
with  Christianity  and  the  church; 
he  denies  that  his  philosophy  im- 
pugns the  dogma  of  the  Word  or  the 
Trinity,  and  challenges  proof  to  the 
contrary.  Yet  what  does  the  review- 
er think  of  Cousin's  resolution  of  the 
Trinity,  as  cited  some  pages  back,  in 
his  own  language,  into  God,  nature, 
and  humanity?  He  says  God  is 
triple.  "  Cest-d-dire,  a  la  fois  Z?icu, 
nature,  et  humaniti."  Is  that  in  con* 
sonance  with  Catholic  theology? 


Then,  of  the  Word,  after  having 
proved  in  his  way  that  the  ideas  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 
are  necessary  and  absolute  ideas,  and 
identified  them  with  the  impersonal 
reason,  and  the  impersonal  reason 
with  the  Logos,  he  asks  what  then  ? 
Are  they  God  ?  No,  gentlemen,  they 
are  not  God,  he  answers,  but  the 
Word  of  God,  thus  plainly  denying 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  God.  Does 
that  prove  he  knew  intimately  Cath- 
olic theology  ?  What  says  the  review- 
er of  Cousin's  doctrine  of  inspiration 
and  revelation?  That  doctrine  is, 
that  inspiration  and  revelation  are 
the  spontaneous  operations  of  the 
impersonal  reason  as  distinguished 
from  the  reflective  operations  of  the 
personal  reason,  which  is  pure  ra- 
tionalism. Is  that  Catholic  theolo- 
gy, or  does  it  indicate  much  know- 
ledge of  Catholic  theology,  to  say  it 
is  in  consonance  with  that  theol- 
ogy? 

In  his  criticism  on  the  Alexan- 
drians or  Neoplatonists,  he  blames 
them  for  representing  the  multiple, 
the  finite,  what  they  call  creation,  as 
a  fall,  and  for  not  placing  them  on 
the  same  line  with  unity,  the  infinite,  or 
God  considered  in  himself.  Is  that 
in  accordance  with  Catholicity,  or  is  it 
a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  Catholic 
theology  to  assert  that  it  is,  and  to 
challenge  the  world  to  prove  the  con- 
trary? But  enough.  No  Catholic 
theologian,  not  dazzled  by  Cousin's 
style,  or  carried  away  by  his  glowing 
eloquence  and  brilliant  generaliza- 
tions, can  read  his  philosophical 
works  without  feeling  that  he  was  no 
Christian  believer,  and  that  he  nei- 
ther knew  nor  respected  Catholic 
faith  or  theology.  In  his  own  mind 
he  reduced  Catholic  faith  to  the  pri- 
mitive beliefs  of  the  race,  inspired  by 
the  impersonal  reason,  and  as  he  ne- 
ver contradicted  these  as  he  under- 
stood them,  he  persuaded  himself 
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that  his  philosophy  did  not  impugn 
Christianity  and  the  church. 
9.  The  reviewer  says  : 

41  One  more  extract,  by  way  of  capping 
the  climax.  Seemingly  ignorant  of  Cou- 
sin's criticism  upon  De  Bonald's  now  ex- 
ploded theory  of  language,  and  his  exposi- 
tion of  De  Biran's,  the  critic  thinks,  '  He 
would  have  done  well  to  have  studied  more 
carefully  the  remarkable  work  of  De  Bonald; 
had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  seen  that 
the  reflective  reason  cannot  operate  without 
language.'  Has  this  man  not  read  what 
Cousin  has  written,  on  the  origin,  purpose, 
uses,  and  effects  of  language,  that  he  repre- 
sents him  as  believing  that  the  reflective 
reason  can  operate  without  language,  with- 
out signs !"    (P.  547.) 

If  M.  Cousin  maintains  that  the 
reflective  reason  cannot  operate  with- 
out language,  as  in  some  sense  he 
does,  it  is  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  we  implied  he  had 
need  to  learn  that  fact.  We  were 
objecting  to  the  spiritualism  —  we 
should  say  intellectism,  or  noeticism 
— which  he  professed,  that  it  assum- 
ed that  we  can  have  pure  intellec- 
tions. Cousin's  doctrine  is  that, 
though  we  apprehend  the  intelligible 
only  on  the  occasion  of  some  sensi- 
ble affection,  yet  we  do  apprehend 
it  without  a  sensible  medium.  This 
doctrine  we  denied,  and  maintained, 
in  opposition,  that,  being  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  man  has,  and  can 
have  in  this  life,  no  pure  intellec- 
tions, and  that  we  apprehend  the  in- 
telligible, as  distinguished  from  the 
sensible,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  sensible  or  of  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation, as  taught  by  Aristotle  and 
St.  Thomas.  The  sensists  teach  that 
we  can  apprehend  only  the  sensible, 
and  that  our  science  is  limited  to 
our  sensations  and  inductions  there- 
from ;  the  pure  transcendentalists, 
or  pure  spiritualists,  assert  that  we 
can  and  do  apprehend  immediately 
the  noetic,  or,  as  they  say,  the  spiri- 
tual ;  the  peripatetics  hold  that  we 


apprehend  it,  but  only  through  the 
medium  of  sensible  representation  ; 
Cousin,  in  his  eclecticism,  makes 
the  sensation  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  intelligible,  but  not 
its  medium.  On  his  theory  the  sen- 
sible is  no  more  a  medium  of  noetic 
apprehension  than  on  that  of  the 
transcendentalists ;  for  the  occasion 
of  doing  a  thing  is  very  different 
from  the  medium  of  doing  it. 

Now,  language  is  for  us  the  sign  or 
sensible  representation  of  the  intelli- 
gible, and,  as  every  thought  includes 
the  apprehension  of  the  intelligible, 
therefore  to  every  thought  language, 
of  some  sort,  is  essential.  The  review- 
er stumbles,  and  supposes  that  we  are 
accusing  Cousin  of  being  ignorant  of 
what  he  is  not  ignorant,  because  he 
supposes  that  we  mean  by  reflective 
reason  the  discursive  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  intuitive  faculty  of  the 
soul,  which,  if  he  had  comprehended 
at  all  our  philosophy,  he  would  have 
seen  is  not  the  case.  Intuition  with 
us  is  ideal,  not  empirical.  It  is  not 
our  act,  whether  spontaneous  or  re- 
flective, but  a  divine  judgment  af- 
firmed by  the  Creator  to  us,  and  con- 
stituting us  capable  of  intelligence, 
of  reason,  and  reasoning.  Reflective 
reason  is  our  reason,  and  the  reflex- 
of  the  divine  judgment,  or  the  divine 
reason,  directly  and  immediately  af- 
firmed to  us  by  the  Creator  in  the 
very  act  of  creating  us.  Not  only 
discursion,  then,  but  what  both  Cou- 
sin and  the  reviewer  call  intuition, 
or  immediate  apprehension,  is  an 
operation  of  the  reflective  reason. 
Hence,  to  the  operation  of  reason  in 
the  simple,  direct  apprehension  of 
the  intelligible,  as  well  as  in  discur- 
sion or  reasoning,  language  of  some 
sort,  as  a  sensible  medium,  is  neces- 
sary and  indispensable.  When  the 
reviewer  will  prove  to  us  that  Cousin 
held,  or  in  any  sense  admitted  this, 
he  will  tell  us  something  of  Cousin 
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that  we  did  not  know  before,  and  we 
will  then  give  him  leave  to  abuse  us 
to  his  heart's  content. 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  attempt  at  criticism  on 
us  in  the  Church  Review — a  Review 
from  which,  considering  the  general 
character  of  Episcopalians,  we  ex- 
pected, if  not  much  profound  philo- 
sophy or  any  very  rigid  logic,  at 
least  the  courtesy  and  fairness  of 
the  well-bred  gentleman,  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  a  cultivated  and 
polished  pagan.  We  regret  to  say 
that  we  have  been  disappointed.  It 
sets  out  with  a  promise  to  discuss 
the  character  of  Dr.  Brownson  as  a 
philosopher,  and  confines  itself  to  a 
criticism  on  an  article  in  our  maga- 
zine without  the  slightest  allusion  to 
a  single  one  of  that  gentleman's 
avowed  writings.  Even  supposing, 
which  the  Review  has  no  authority 
for  supposing,  that  Dr.  Brownson 
wrote  the  article  on  Cousin,  that  ar- 
ticle was  entitled  to  be  treated  grave- 
ly and  respectfully ;  for  no  man  in 
this  country  can  speak  with  more  au- 
thority on  Cousin's  philosophy,  for 
no  one  in  this  country  has  had  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  author,  or 


was  accounted  by  him  a  more  trust 
worthy  expositor  of  his  system. 

As  to  the  reviewer's  own  philoso- 
phical speculations,  which  he  now 
and  then  obtrudes,  we  have,  for  the 
most  part,  passed  them  over  in  si- 
lence, for  they  have  not  seemed  to  us  to 
have  the  stuff  to  bear  refuting.  The  wri- 
ter evidently  has  no  occasion  to  pride 
himself  on  his  aptitude  for  philosophi- 
cal studies,  and  is  very  far  from  under- 
standing either  the  merits  or  defects  of 
such  a  man  as  Victor  Cousin,  in  every 
respect  so  immeasurably  above  him. 
We  regret  that  he  should  have  un- 
dertaken the  defence  of  the  great 
French  philosopher,  for  he  had  lit- 
tle qualification  for  the  task.  He 
has  provoked  us  to  render  more 
glaring  the  objectionable  features  of 
Cousin's  philosophy  than  we  wished. 
If  he  sends  us  a  rejoinder,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  render  them  still  more 
glaring,  and  to  sustain  our  statements 
by  citation  of  passages  from  his  works, 
book  and  page  marked,  so  express,  so 
explicit,  and  so  numerous,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  most  scep- 
tical to  doubt  the  justice  of  our  cri- 
ticism. 


THE   TEARS   OF  JESUS. 


"  Atn>  Martha  said :  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.  .  .  .  Jesus  saith  to  her : 
Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  .  .  .  And  Mary  saith  to  him :  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had 
not  died.   .  .  And  Jesus  wept." 


DISCIPLE. 

"  Kind  Lord, 
Dost  Martha's  love  prefer  ? 
Cheer  Mary's  heavy  heart  likewise, 

And  say  to  her, 
Thy  brother  once  again  shall  rise. 
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"  Why  fall  those  voiceless  tears 
In  sad  reply 
To  her,  as  if  thine  ears 
Heard  not  her  cry  ? 

"  What  opens  sorrow's  deep  abyss 
At  Mary's  word  ? 
When  Martha  spoke,  no  grief  like  this 
Thy  spirit  stirred." 

MASTER. 

"  My  child, 
Remember  what  I  said  to  her — 

The  elder  of  the  twain, 
When  she,  the  busy  minister, 
Of  Mary  did  complain. 

"  Know,  they  who  choose  the  better  part 
And  love  but  me  alone, 
Ask  only  that  my  loving  heart 
Shall  make  their  griefs  mine  own. 

"To  Martha  is  the  promise  given 

That  Lazarus  shall.rise  from  sleep  ; 
But  Mary  is  the  bride  of  heaven — 
With  her  shall  not  the  bridegroom  weep  ?" 


DISCIPLE. 

"  Kind  Lord, 
When  breaks  my  Heart  in  agony, 
Dost  ever  shed  a  tear  with  me  V* 


master. 

"  My  Child, 
Wilt  all  things  else  for  me  resign  ? 
Wilt  others'  love  for  mine  forego  ? 
Wilt  find  thy  joy  alone  in  me  ? 
Then  will  I  count  thy  griefs  as  mine, 
And  with  thy  tears  my  tears  shall  flow 
In  loving  sympathy." 
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SISTER  SIMPLICIA. 


"  What  a  wet,  disagreeable  day  it 
is  !  If  papa  hadn't  bought  the  tick- 
ets last  evening,  I  don't  believe  I 
should  have  come  out  to-day,  even  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  Ristori  in  Marie 
Antoinette.  She  can't  do  better  than 
she  does  in  Mary  Stuart,  and  I  alrea- 
dy wish  ourselves  back  in  your  cosy 
little  library  again ;  besides,  I  haven't 
half  finished  looking  at  those  curious 
old  illuminated  books  of  your  father's, 
and,  as  we  go  home  to-morrow,  I  fear  I 
shan't  have  time,  for  papa  has  an  in- 
vitation for  us  all  this  evening." 

So  spoke  Anita  Hartridge  as  she  and 
Mary  Kenton  took  their  places  in  the 
Broadway  stage  on  their  way  to  a  mati- 
nee at  the  French  Theatre.  Anita's 
father  was  a  Baltimore  merchant.  He 
was  often  in  the  city  buying  goods,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  brought 
his  daughter  with  him.  The  two  girls 
were  warm  friends.  They  had  been 
educated  together,  and  it  was  not  yet 
a  year  since  they  had  bidden  adieu 
to  the  convent  walls,  the  one  to 
thread,  motherless,  the  gay  mazes  of 
Baltimore  society ;  the  other  to  come 
home  as  a  household  angel  to  the  fa- 
ther and  mother,  who  were  already  be- 
ginning to  grow  old.  It  has  been  a 
happy  week,  ,  a  week  all  too  soon  com- 
ing to  an  end ;  and  Mary  Kenton  sits 
thinking  sadly,  so  wrapped  in  her  re- 
veries that  she  does  not  even  raise 
her  eyes  when  the  stage  stops  to  take 
in  more  passengers. 

She  is  thinking  of  Anita,  of  her 
beauty  and  brilliancy,  her  quick, 
flashing,  Southern  gayety,  and  yet 
deep,  true,  sympathetic  heart;  and 
she  wonders  what  will  become  of  her 
friend,  with  no  mother  to  restrain  her 
impulsiveness  and  a  father  who  thinks 
only  of  gratifying  her  lightest  wish. 


How  gladly  she  would  share  with  her 
her  own  mother's  tender  care  ;  and 
if  she  could  but  be  taken  from  this 
whirl  of  amusement  for  a  short  time ; 
but  no ;  they  return  to-morrow.  Well, 
here  they  are  at  Union  Square,  and 
Anita  is  speaking  softly. 

"  Mary,  did  you  ever  see  so  beau- 
tiful a  face  ?  No,  not  opposite  ;  over 
there  in  the  corner  next  the  door-W 
that  younger  Sister  of  Mercy.  She 
looks  like  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  I 
have  been  watching  her  all  this  time, 
and  she  has  never  looked  up  once. 
She  seems  inspired.  Do  you  believe 
any  one  can  be  so  happy  as  she  looks, 
I  mean  any  one  who  leads  so  self- 
denying  a  life  ?" 

But  there  is  no  time  to  reply.  They 
leave  the  omnibus  and  are  soon  en- 
tranced under  the  magic  power  of 
the  great  tragedian. 

"  I  wish  I  were  Ristori,"  said  Ani- 
ta, as  they  left  the  theatre.  "To 
have  her  power  and  to  be  admired  as 
she  is  admired ;  oh !  that  were  grand. 
That  were  a  life  worth  living*  What 
is  it  to  live  as  we  do— to-day  as  yes-^ 
terday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day 
again — no  grand  purpose ;  and  when 
we  die,  have  the  world  go  on  just  the 
same  as  before  ?  Such  lives  are  not 
worth  living.  I  wish  I  could  be 
great  as  Madame  de  Stael,  or  beauti- 
ful as  Madame  Recamier." 

"  1 0  world  I  $o  few  the  years  we  lire, 
W^uld  that  the  life  that  thou  dost  give 
Were  life  indeed  V  " 

repeated  Mary  slowly;  "and  yet, 
there  are  other  lives  that  I  had  ra- 
ther take  for  my  model  than  any  of 
these." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Mary.  You  would 
take  rather  the  life  of  some  saint,  St 
Elizabeth  herself,  perhaps;  you  are 
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always  so  good  and  gentle ;  and  Sister 
Agnes  used  to  say  that  she  knew  you 
would  come  back  to  her  some  time  as 
a  sister  yourself.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
so ;  I  love  the  world,  and  society, 
and  amusement,  and  am  only  dissa- 
tisfied because  I  am  neither  so  bril- 
liant nor  beautiful  as  I  should  like  to 
be.  I  feel  that  your  ideal  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  but  I  have  not  strength  of 
character  enough  to  live  anything  but 
a  gay,  butterfly  life.  You  know  my 
favorite  song  is, '  I'd  be  a  butterfly/ 
and  indeed  I  do  wish  for  beauty  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
And  yet,  after  all,  that  face  that  I  saw 
under  the  plain  black  bonnet  was  of 
a  heavenly  beauty  that  I  cannot  for- 
get. Page's  copy  of  the  Madonna 
ddla  Seggiola  that  we  admired  so  much 
yesterday  is  scarcely  more  beautiful." 

"  And  her  life  has  been  as  beauti- 
ful as  her  face,  they  say.  But  there 
is  our  stage.  Let  us  hurry  a  little ; 
mother  will  be  waiting  dinner  for  us 
already." 

A  low  rap  at  Mrs.  Kenton's  door. 
It  is  the  hour  after  dinner,  and  Dr. 
Kenton  and  Mr.  Hartridge  are  in  the 
library,  alternately  discussing  busi- 
ness and  their  meerschaums.  There 
are  two  hours  yet  before  the  ladies 
need  dress  for  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Kenton  is  sitting  in  her  large  chair 
before  the  grate,  and  the  girls  come 
in  quietly  and  draw  up  two  low  otto- 
mans at  her  feet.  The  gas  is  not  yet 
lighted,  and  the  twilight  throws  long, 
deep  shadows  from  the  curtains  and 
the  quaint,  old-fashioned  high  bed- 
posts. 

"  Mother,  we  have  seen  Sister  Sim- 
plicia  to-day.  Anita  very  much 
wishes  to  hear  her  history,  and  you 
have  never  told  it  to  me  yet.  It  is 
just  the  night  to  tell  a  story,  just 
such  a  night  as  we  read  of,  '  without, 
the  snow  falling  thick  and  fast,  but 
within  a  bright  fire  throwing  its  cheer- 
ful light  around  the  room  and  light- 


ing up  the  countenance  of  the  narra- 
tor,' "  said  Mary,  smiling. 

"  I  imagine  the  fire  you  are  quot- 
ing about  was  of  hickory  logs  in  a 
great,  wide  fireplace ;  and  this  is  only 
a  city  grate,"  said  her  mother  in  the 
same  tone ;  and  then  more  seriously, 
"  but  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  since 
you  wish  it,  and  all  the  more  readily 
as  I  was  thinking  of  her  at  the  mo- 
ment you  entered. 

"  Eight  years  ago  Rose  Harding 
was  the  belle  of  our  circle.  I  loved 
her  as  I  would  have  loved  a  little  sis- 
ter of  my  own,  had  I  been  blessed 
with  one.  She  was  the  younger  sis- 
ter of  my  dearest  friend ;  and  when 
Rachel  died,  she  left  Rose  half  in  my 
care,  for  their  mother  was  dead  and 
the  father  only  too  indulgent.  But 
Rose  was  not  easily  spoiled,  and 
looking  back  now  at  this  distance,  I 
think  that  I  have  never  known  anoth- 
er that  was  her  equal.  Mr.  Harding 
was  wealthy,  and  she  had  all  that 
heart  could  wish.  Of  course  she  was 
much  sought  after  and  much  loved ; 
but  few  were  made  unhappy  through 
her,  for  she  was  far  too  generous  and 
too  conscientious  to  be  a  coquette; 
and  when  one  evening  she  came  to 
me,  blushing  and  trembling,  and  told 
me  that  Willis  Courtney  loved  her — " 

"  Willis  Courtney,  the  son  of  pa- 
pa's old  partner  ?"  asked  Anita. 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?" 

"Yes;  he  was  my  ideal  when  I 
was  still  a  very  little  girl.  But  then 
I  was  sent  away  to  be  educated,  and 
never  saw  him  afterward." 

"  He  was  worthy  of  Rose,  though 
very  different.  How  proud  he  was 
of  her !  I  loved  to  watch  them  toge- 
ther. He  was  so  gentle  and  thought- 
ful of  every  little  attention,  and  she 
trusted  and  honored  him  so  ful- 
ly. It  seemed  there  never  could  be 
a  brighter  future  in  store  for  any 
than  for  these  two,  and  surely  there 
never  could  be  any  more  deserving. 
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of  the  choicest  blessings  of  earth. 
Mr.  Harding  was  happy  in  his  child's 
happiness,  and  Willis  only  waited  a 
visit  from  his  father  to  give  him  the 
glad  surprise.  Mr.  Courtney  was  at 
that  time  the  senior  partner  in  your 
father's  firm,  Anita !  Willis  was  in 
the  second  year  of  his  law  studies, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  he  could 
look  forward  to  establishing  a  home ; 
for  his  father  was  growing  old,  and 
had  told  him  often  that  he  only 
wished  to  see  him  happily  settled  in 
life  before  he  died.  And  so  the 
weeks  passed  in  happiness,  and  to- 
morrow Mr.  Courtney  should  come. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  anxiously 
Rose  awaited  this  coming — expec- 
tant, hopeful,  timid.  4  Willis  says 
his  father  is  a  stern  man.  I  shall  be 
so  afraid  of  him.  Perhaps  he  will 
not  approve  of  me'  —  with  a  half- 
frightened  laugh ;  4 1  do  so  want  him 
to  like  me.  Willis  honors  him  so, 
and  yet  says  he  always  stood  in  awe 
of  him.  Do  you  think  he  will  like 
me?  I  wish  to-morrow  were  past, 
I  dread  it  so ;  and  yet  Willis  says  he 
is  sure  to  love  me,  and  that  he  will 
be  so  glad  to  have  a  daughter.' 

"And  Willis  was  at  the  depot,  im- 
patient to  see  his  father  again,  and 
still  more  impatient  to  have  the 
crowning  seal  of  approval  set  upon 
his  choice. 

"At  length  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
distant  train,  a  few  anxious  glances 
through  the  darkness,  and  the  bright 
red  light  of  the  engine  glides  past 
slowly.  Why  is  it  that  this  red  glare, 
shining  as  it  passes,  seems  to  throw 
a  sort  of  supernatural  glare  over  the 
platform  and  the  waiting  figures? 
A  strange,  weird  feeling  comes  over 
him.  Is  it  himself  standing  there, 
or  is  he,  too,  only  some  phantom  of 
his  own  imagination  ?  In  a  moment 
he  lives  over  his  whole  past  life  in 
one  comprehensive  flash,  as  people 
who  are  drowning  are  said  to  do. 


But  the  train  has  stopped,  and  there 
is  his  father's  bald  head  among  the 
crowd  of  rushing  passengers.  Wil- 
lis passes  his  hand  quickly  over  his 
forehead,  as  if  to  brush  away  the  il- 
lusion, and  advances  to  meet  him. 

44  It  is  a  glad  meeting.  Mr.  Courtney 
looks  at  his  son,  and,  as  he  looks, 
the  benignant  smile  on  his  face 
broadens  and  deepens.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  delved  in  the  counting- 
house  all  these  years,  and  bent  his 
shoulders  over  the  dull  ledgers,  that 
these  shoulders  may  have  no  need  to 
bend,  and  that  this  intellect  shall 
have  the  means  of  making  the  best 
of  itself;  and,  as  he  walks  beside 
him  to  the  waiting  carriage,  he  says 
in  his  heart,  'There  is  none  equal 
to  my  son.' 

"And  now  they  sit  in  their  parlor 

at  the  4  House,'  and  the  bottle 

of  old  port  is  almost  emptied,  for 
Mr.  Courtney  is  fond  of  good  wine. 
The  waiter  has  arranged  the*  fire, 
and  brought  in  a  fresh  bottle,  and 
father  and  son  are  alone. 

44  4And  now,  Willis,  who  is  she,  this 
divinest  of  her  sex ;  and  when  am  I 
to  see  her  ?' 

44  4  To-morrow,  or  this  evening  if 
you  prefer.  Mr.  Harding  is  aimost 
an  invalid,  and  so  spends  his  even- 
ings at  home,  and  Rose  seldom  leaves 
him.'  * 

44  'Harding  I  What  Harding  is  this? 
You  always  spoke  of  her  as  44  Rose," 
and  I  never  thought  to  ask  her  fami- 
ly name,'  said  Mr.  Courtney,  in  ill- 
suppressed  anxiety. 

44  4  Thomas  Harding,  formerly  of 
New-Orleans.  Why,  father,  what  is 
it ;  are  you  ill  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
you?'  said  Willis,  rising  from  his 
chair  quickly,  as  Mr.  Courtney  arose 
and  staggered  toward  the  mantle- 
piece.  He  stood  there,  resting  his 
folded  arms  on  it,  with  his  head  so 
buried  in  them  that  the  son  could 
see  nothing  of  his  face.   John  Court- 
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ney  was  not  a  man  to  be  approached 
easily.  Whatever  the  joys  or  sorrows 
of  his  life  might  have  been,  his  son  was 
as  ignorant  of  them  as  the  stranger 
who  met  him  just  an  hour  ago.  So 
Willis  stood  now  at  a  little  distance, 
not  feeling  sufficient  freedom  to  ap- 
proach, and  anxiously  awaiting  some 
word  or  movement  that  should  give 
him  permission  to  speak.  But  none 
such  came,  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  Courtney  raised  his  head,  saying, 
'  A  glass  of  wine,  Willis.  I  felt  a 
little  faint  a  moment  ago.  Travel- 
ling is  tiresome  work  for  an  old 
man.'  And  Willis  filled  the  glass  si- 
lently; for  there  was  a  look  in  the 
white  face  that  chilled,  while  it  awed 
him — a  look  of  determination,  and 
yet  of  indecision  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  a  cold,  misty  at- 
mosphere had  suddenly  entered  the 
room ;  and  the  two  men  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  in  a  vain  ef- 
fort tb  sustain  a  conversation  upon 
all  manner  of  general  subjects,  which 
the  son  seemed  always  to  succeed  in 
shaping  till  it  just  approached  the  sub- 
ject in  which  alone  he  was  then  inte- 
rested, and  the  father  always  to  turn  it 
off  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  touch- 
ing.  At  length  Willis  arose,  saying : 

"  '  But  your  journey  has  tired  you 
very  much,  father.  I  will  go  now, 
that  you  may  have  a  long  night's 
rest/ 

" '  Yes,  yes.  I  am  no  longer  so 
young  as  I  was  once.' 

"  But  after  his  son  had  gone,  he  for- 
got his  weariness,  and  spent  the 
night  in  walking  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  parlor,  and  drinking 
wine,  as  the  waiter  said  in  the  morn- 
ing, '  like  a  high-bred  gentleman 
and  when  the  morning  came,  the 
look  of  indecision  had  passed  away, 
and  the  determination  alone  remain- 
ed. 

"And  Willis  passed  the  long  hours 
of  darkness  in  a  nightmare  of  unde- 


fined dread,  half  asleep,  but  yet  en- 
tirely conscious  of  all  around  ;  a 
state  that  confused  imagination  and 
reality,  till  the  most  frightful  dreams 
became  impressed  with  all  the  power 
of  real  events — so  real  that  only  the 
morning,  with  the  unchanged,  fami- 
liar face  of  the  servant  could  make 
him  feel  certain  that  they  were  all 
waking  dreams,  and  that  he  had  not 
lived  a  horrible  year.  But  the  cold 
water,  and  the  cheerful  breakfast-ta- 
ble, and  all  the  invigorating  morning 
influences  served  to  restore  him ;  and 
he  laughed  at  the  absurd  fancies, 
and  went  around  to  his  father's  hotel, 
wondering  that  he  should  have  felt 
so  discouraged  and  uncomfortable  in 
his  presence  last  evening,  and  men- 
tally resolving  to  let  no  such  chill 
come  over  their  intercourse  this 
morning. 

"As  he  stepped  into  the  hall,  he  no- 
ticed the  well-known  baggage,  with 
the  initials,  '  J.  C./  and  said  to  the 
waiter : 

"'What  carelessness  is  this?  You 
have  never  carried  up  my  father's 
baggage.' 

"  'As  soon  as  you  had  gone  last 
evening/  said  the  waiter,  '  I  went  up 
to  his  door,  sir,  and  asked  if  I  should 
send  it  up  then  ;  but  he  said,  "  No," 
as  he  should  leave  early  in  the 
morning,  sir.' 

"  Willis  hurried  up  and  found  the 
old  man  at  breakfast,  or  rather  sitting 
there  beside  it,  for  he  had  evidently 
eaten  nothing,  although  he  said  he 
had  finished. 

" '  Why,  father  1  your  baggage — ' 

" '  Yes,  yes,  a  telegram.  Must  re- 
turn immediately ;  and  now  sit  down 
a  moment  There  is  half  an  hour 
yet  before  going  to  the  train.  When 
do  you  finish  your  studies  ?' 

"  *  In  two  months.' 

"'So  I  thought— so  I  thought 
There  is  no  hurry  about  your  begin- 
ning to  practise,  and  I  need  your 
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assistance  in  my  business  just  at 
present  There  are  some  specula- 
tions in  the  West  that  must  be  at- 
tended to.  There  is  money  in  them, 
but  I  can't  trust  Stephens  to  go  alone, 
and  I  wai\t  to  send  you  with  him.  1 
shall  make  all  arrangements  for  you 
to  start  at  the  end  of  two  months.' 

"'But,  father— Rose?' 

" '  Time  enough.  There's  nothing 
will  test  your  affections  like  a  little 
absence.  Besides,  you  aren't  either 
of  you  old  enough  to  know  what  you 
want  yet.  If  in  two  years  you  both 
feel  as  you  do  now,  why,  then  we'll 
see  about  matters;  and  you  know 
your  means  don't  depend  on  your 
practice;  besides,  you'll  get  along 
better  in  that  for  seeing  something 
of  the  world  before  you  commence. 
I'm  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  Willis, 
and  need  my  son's  help  a  little  now. 
Surely  he  won't  make  any  objections 
to  doing  what  I  desire  ?' 

"  Filial  respect  and  affection  was  a 
strong  trait  in  Willis  Courtney's  cha- 
racter. Disobedience  to  the  father 
whom  he  had  always  feared,  and  to 
whom  he  was  really  so  much  in- 
debted, was  a  thing  of  which  he  had 
never  thought  before,  and  thought  of 
now  only  to  put  away  the  idea  as 
one  unworthy  of  him;  and  Rose, 
who  loved  her  own  father  devotedly, 
respected  him  the  more  for  his  duty 
to  his;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
when  the  two  months  had  passed,  he 
went  to  California  with  Stephens,  the 
head  clerk  of  the  firm,  and  Rose  had 
only  the  long,  tender  letters ;  and  Mr. 
Harding,  who  had  never  been  dis- 
satisfied while  Willis  was  here,  grew 
suddenly  restless,  and  longed  to 
travel. 

"  'As  long  as  Rose  was  so  happy,  I 
was  contented  here,'  he  said,  'but 
now  she  is  often  sad,  and  I  think  a 
little  change  will  be  good  for  both  of 
us.  I  have  travelled  too  much  in  my 
life  to  be  satisfied  to  setde  down  in 


one  spot  and  remain  there.  I  must 
see  Italy  once  again  before  I  die.' 

"And  so  their  passage  was  taken, 
and  one  morning  we  stood  on  the 
deck  of  an  English  steamer  to  bid 
them  '  God  speed ;'  and  after  we  had 
come  on  shore  again,  stood  long 
watching  the  ship  till  it  was  far 
down  the  bay. 

"At  first  Rose  wrote  long,  cheerful, 
descriptive  letters.  A  summer  at  a 
German  watering-place  had  almost 
entirely  restored  Mr.  Harding's 
health,  and  in  the  early  autumn  they 
began  their  tour,  intending  to  visit 
Vienna,  and,  passing  directly  from 
there  to  Venice,  make  a  short  stay- 
in  two  or  three  cities  of  Northen. 
Italy,  and  then  go  on  to  Rome  to 
spend  the  winter. 

"  Letters  came  seldom  now — it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  our  civil  war — 
and  when  they  came,  there  was  no 
longer  any  mention  of  Willis,  nor  of 
glad  anticipations  of  return ;  and 
later,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Brescia, 
she  wrote:  'I  am  in  the  cfty  of 
Angela  da  Brescia.  How  was  it 
possible  for  her  to  be  what  she  was  ? 
I  cannot  understand  it.  To  rise  up 
out  of  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief, 
and  to  go  forth  cheerfully  into  the 
world  and  work  to  do  good  and  make 
others  happy.  It  needs  more  than 
human  will.  God  alone  can  give  the 
strength  to  do  this,  and  yet  if  he  does 
it  sometimes,  as  he  did  for  her,  why 
not  always  ?' 

"And  still  there  was  no  mention  of 
any  personal  grief;  but  the  whole 
tone  of  her  letter  was  sad,  and  I  felt 
that  something  more  than  a  mere 
transient  annoyance  had  occurred  to 
thus  destroy  her  accustomed  cheerful- 
ness. 

"At  first,  the  genial  climate  and  the 
revival  of  old  associations — for  he 
had  spent  several  winters  there  in  his 
youth — had  seemed  to  give  Mr.  Hard- 
ing a  new  life,  and  almost  a  second 
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youth,  while  they  visited  the  familiar 
places,  and  he  pointed  out  to  his 
daughter  the  glorious  relics  of  past 
architecture  and  the  grand  works  of 
the  old  masters ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  time,  and  when  we  heard  again,  his 
strength  was  failing  rapidly.  At 
Rome  they  had  met  an  old  friend 
who  was  staying  there  with  his  wife, 
so  they  joined  company,  and  planned 
their  return  together  for  the  ensuing 
summer. 

"And  all  this  time  we  had  only 
heard  of  Willis  Courtney  that  he  had, 
without  returning  home,  joined  the 
Union  army  as  a  private,  and  that 
his  father,  whose  sympathies  were 
entirely  Southern,  was  very  much 
displeased ;  and,  in  addition,  that 
he  had  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
business,  some  said  in  order  to  retire 
and  enjoy  his  wealth,  others,  to  avoid 
a  financial  crisis  which  he  imagined 
to  be  impending. 

"  In  May  came  another  letter  from 
Rose.  The  time  of  their  return  was 
uncertain  ;  her  father  was  feeble,  and 
wished  neither  to  leave  the  mild 
climate,  nor  to  risk  the  danger  of  a 
voyage,  till  he  should  be  stronger. 
And  in  reply  to  some  question  of 
mine^-'  I  have  heard  no  word  from 
Willis  Courtney  this  winter,  and  even 
last  autumn  his  letters  had  changed 
and  were  no  longer  like  him.  But  I 
cannot  write  of  this.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  all.  .  .  I  have  spent  almost 
the  entire  day  in  St.  Peter's.  I  do 
this  often.  It  is  God's  grandest 
monument  on  earth,  and  I  never  feel 
so  near  him  as  here.  I  never  truly 
felt  the  love  of  holiness  before ;  but 
here,  under  the  influence  of  the  in- 
imitable grandeur  of  his  church,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  earthly  repre- 
sentative, I  can  almost  shut  out  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  bow  before 
God  atone,  worshipping  him  in  su- 
preme love  and  reverence.  I  love 
the  beautiful  rites  of  the  church. 


Ah!  how  gladly  I  would  lie  down 
beneath  the  shadow  of  her  walls,  and 
sleep  the  last  sleep — or  if  that  may 
not  be,  take  the  vows  which  should 
make  me  the  bride  of  heaven  alone, 
and  shut  out  for  ever  the  coldness 
and  deceptions  of  the  world.  But  my 
poor  father  needs  me  so  much,  and  is 
so  entirely  dependent  upon  me,  that 
I  cannot  leave  him  while  he  lives. 
He  is  fearfully  changed,  and  has 
grown  so  much  older  within  the  last 
two  months  that  you  would  scarcely 
recognize  him  now.  I  hope  he  may 
soon  be  better,  and  am  sure  he  must 
be,  for  he  is  always  so  cheerful. ' 

"  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  after 
lingering  a  few  weeks  .longer,  he 
died  amid  the  scenes  he  had  loved  so 
well,  having  first  exacted  a  promise 
from  Rose  that  she  would  return  to 
New  York  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Row- 
land. 

"  They  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  good 
weather  and  a  smooth  sea,  and  the 
vessel  glided  along,  making  every 
day  her  full  number  of  knots,  and 
making  glad  the  hearts  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  were  returning  to  home  and 
friends. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  spent  much 
of  the  time  on  deck,  and  Rose  sat 
near  them,  always  with  a  book  lying 
open  on  her  lap  ;  to  the  careless  ob- 
server she  appeared  to  be  reading,  but 
those  who,  after  a  few  days,  began  to 
notice  the  sad  face,  noticed,  too,  that 
the  leaves  of  the  book  were  never 
turned  and  that  her  glance  rested  al- 
ways on  the  sea.  These  were  days 
of  rest.  The  slow  rolling  of  the 
waves  lent  her  an  artificial  calmness. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  months 
had  stunned  her,  and  this  was  the 
transition  state  before  reaction.  A 
sort  of  veil  seemed  to  have  been  cast 
between  her  vision  and  the  past, 
and  the  future  seemed  a  blank,  a 
desert  that  she  had  no  wish  to  ex- 
plore, and  before  which  she  shut  her 
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eyes.  She  seemed  to  be  falling  into 
that  dreamy  melancholy  which  so  of- 
ten precedes  insanity,  and  Mrs.  Row- 
land watched  her  anxiously,  and  Mr. 
Rowland  made  every  exertion  to  dis- 
tract her  attention,  making  every  lit- 
tle excuse  to  get  her  to  walk  on  deck, 
and  to  notice  some  peculiar  cloud  or 
singular  fish.  And  so  the  days  pass- 
ed till  they  were  within  two  days  of 
New  York  ;  then  the  pilot  came  on 
board,  and  they  began  to  realize,  for 
the  first  time,  that  they  were  almost 
home.  He  brought  the  last  papers, 
three  days  old  now,  and  the  hitherto 
quiet  passengers  were  all  -excitement, 
gathered  here  and  there  in  little 
groups  eagerly  discussing  the  news 
he  had  brought,  for  those  were  times 
full  of  interest,  and  this  news  was  the 
defeat  at  Bull  Run. 

"  Mr.  Rowland  had  put  a  paper  into 
Rose's  hands,  and  as  she  read,  she 
became  first  interested  ;  then  the 
quick  blood  mounted  to  her  face,  and 
Mr.  Rowland  remarked : 

"  *  You  have  not  yet  forgotten  that 
you  are  an  American,  Miss  Hard- 
ing.' 

"  She  replied  quickly  and  continued 
reading.  Presently  the  paper  drop- 
ped from  her  hands ;  her  face  be- 
came deadly  pale,  and  she  leaned 
heavily  against  the  rail  for  support. 
Mr.  Rowland  took  up  the  paper  and 
searched  the  page  she  had  been  read- 
ing ;  but  in  vain  ;  he  saw  nothing  that 
should  have  startled  her,  and  so 
turned  away,  thinking  he  had  been 
mistaken,  thus  leaving  her  alone  to 
accustom  herself  to  the  reality  of 
what  she  had  read. 

"  What  she  had  read  ?  It  was  only 
a  name,  and  that  the  name  of  a  com- 
mon soldier. 

"  In  looking  over  the  list  of  the 
names  of  those  found  dead  on  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Bull  Run,  she  had  found 
that  of  Willis  Courtney. 

"  The  next  day  they  reached  Sandy 


Hook.  But  it  was  already  evening, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  anchor  over 
night,  and  defer  running  up  to  the 
city  till  the  next  morning.  There  were 
many  impatient  at  this  detention,  but 
none  more  so  than  Rose  Harding. 
What  has  come  over  her  ?  her  kind 
friends  asked  each  other  in  vain ;  but 
she  was  no  longer  indifferent,  and 
her  face  expressed  a  cheerful  deter- 
mination. It  was  a  conviction  of 
duty,  and  a  resolution  to  fulfil  it. 
All  the  night  after  the  news,  she  had 
lain  awake  and  pictured  to  herself 
the  horrors  of  lying  wounded  on  the 
battle-field,  and  of  dying  alone  in  the 
cold  and  darkness.  She  had  loved 
Willis  Courtney  with  the  full  depths  of 
a  first  matured  affection,  and  she 
loved  him  now,  despite  the  indiffer- 
ence and  coldness  with  which  he  had 
rewarded  that  love.  And  now  he 
was  dead,  and  whatever  had  come 
between  them  on  earth  had  passed 
away ;  and,  strange  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  she  felt  that  he  had  come  back 
to  her,  and  that  they  were  nearer  to- 
gether than  they  had  ever  been.  But 
he  was  dead,  and  he  had  died  in  a 
noble  cause,  and  she  felt  ashamed  of 
her  own  selfish  grief,  that  had  shut 
out  the  world  and  its  cares  and  sor- 
rows. The  old  words  came  ringing 
in  her  ears : 

'  The  noblest  place  for  man  to  die, 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man.' 

"Had  he  not  died  nobly?  And 
then  she  contrasted  her  own  life  with 
his.  What  had  she  done  to  make 
any  of  God's  creatures  better  or  hap- 
pier !  '  Nothing  !  nothing  !'  Then 
came  bitter  regrets,  and  accusations 
against  her  destiny.  Why  had  she 
not  been  permitted  to  be  near  him  in 
the  last  struggle  ?  Had  not  her  own 
pride  been  perhaps  somewhat  to 
blame  ?    He  had  suffered  alone. 

"  Then  suddenly  he  seemed  to  stand 
beside  her,  and  pointing  upward,  to 
repeat  to  her  those  words  of  Christ : 
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'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  bre- 
thren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' 

"  It  was  a  revelation.  What  God 
had  done  for  Angela  da  Brescia,  he 
had  done  for  her.  Darkness  had 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  was 
light,  and  the  warmth  of  renewed 
life.  'Unto  the  least  of  these.' 
Willis  was  gone.  On  earth  she  could 
do  nothing  more  for  him  ;  but  there 
were  others,  others  wfyo  were  laying 
down  their  lives  as  nobly  and  in  the 
same  cause ;  for  these  she  could 
work;  and  whatever  she  could  do 
'unto  the  least/  she  should  be  do- 
ing for  him  and  for  Christ 

"  It  was  no  mere  momentary  en- 
thusiasm. She  came  home  to  join 
the  devoted  band  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  among  these  she 
was  one  of  the  bravest  and  tru- 
est. No  duties  were  too  arduous 
and  no  dangers  too  great,  for  this 
child  of  luxury  to  encounter.  Her- 
self, and  the  great  wealth  which  she 
had  inherited  from  her  father,  she 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Like  the  noble  Paula  of  old,  who 
went  forth  from  pagan  Rome  to  as- 
semble around  her  a  community  of 
sisters  in  Palestine,  '  she  was  piteous 
to  them  that  were  sick,  and  comforted 
them,  and  served  them  right  hum- 
bly/ and  Maid  the  pillows  aright* 
with  a  tender  hand  ;  and  many  a 
poor  soldier  thanked  her  for  his  life, 
and  many  more  blessed  with  dying 
lips  the  name  of  her  who  had  robbed 
the  grim  messenger  of  his  terrors, 
and  shown  the  light  of  God's  love 
gilding  the  horizon  of  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

"  And  when  the  war  was  ended,  she 
came  back  to  New  York,  to  continue, 
in  another  field,  her  labors  of  love. 
Here  she  visited  hospitals  and  pri- 
sons, carrying  the  promises  of  the 
Father's  forgiveness  to  the  repentant, 
and  words  of  comfort  and  consola- 


tion to  those  who  were  sick  and  wea- 
ry of  life. 

"  One  morning,  about  a  year  ago,  as 
she  was  visiting  prisoners  in  compa- 
ny with  an  older  sister,  she  noticed 
in  the  Tombs  a  new  prisoner,  who 
attracted  her  attention  by  his  digni- 
fied bearing,  and  evident  reluctance 
to  speak  to  any  of  his  companions  ; 
and  as  he  turned,  and  she  caught  a 
view  of  his  profile,  she  was  startled 
with  a  feeling  that  it  was  familiar  to 
her ;  and  yet  she  had  surely  never 
seen  the  man.  But  he  seemed  glad 
to  talk  of  religion  ;  and  when  she  left, 
she  gave  him  a  pocket  Bible  to  read 
until  she  should  next  visit  the  prison. 
But  all  that  day  the  face  seemed  to 
haunt  her.  It  came  between  her  and 
her  prayers  ;  it  visited  her  dreams  in 
the  night,  and  hung  over  her  like  an 
incubus  that  would  not  away  at  her 
entreaties;  and  she  found  herself 
looking  forward  to  her  next  visit  with 
a  mixed  feeling  of  anxiety  and  curio- 
sity. When  at  last  she  went  again, 
the  old  man  recognized  her,  and  ask- 
ed suddenly,  in  a  trembling  voice  : 

"  1  Are  you  Rose  Harding  ?' 

"  '  I  am  Sister  Simplicia.  I  was 
Rose  Harding,'  she  replied,  shocked 
at  the  suddenness  and  eagerness  of 
the  question. 

"  He  looked  at  her  wonderingly, 
and  then  said : 

"  1  Are  you  happy?  But  what  use 
to  ask.  Your  face  and  voice  show 
it.  See  here,'  he  added,  and  hand- 
ed her  back  the  open  Bible.  It 
was  one  that  Willis  had  given 
her  years  ago,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  to 
which  the  man  now  opened  was  writ- 
ten— 

'  Rose  Harding. 

From  Willis  Courtney.' 

"This  was  the  one  relic  she  had 
kept  of  her  past  life.  She  had  fas- 
tened those  leaves  together  with  thin 
white  wafers,  so  that  the  names 
should  be  invisible,  and  had  felt  still 
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that  his  book  must  be  especially 
Kessed,  and  so  had  given  it  often  to 
prisoners  to  read.  She  had  intend- 
ed to  destroy  everything  that  should 
remind  her  of  Rose  Harding ;  but 
these  names,  written  in  his  hand,  she 
could  not  destroy,  but  had  thought  to 
hide  them  even  from  herself. 

"And  this  man  had  torn  them  open. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  committed  a 
sacrilege  ;  as  if  he  had  opened  the 
grave  of  the  dead;  for  were  these  not 
buried  long  ago  ? 

"  But  he  was  speaking  hurriedly: 

"'I  am  John  Courtney.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  ;  something 
that  has  hunted  me  down  for  years, 
and  driven  me  here  at  last.'  And 
she  listened. 

"  He  had  been  her  father's  confi- 
dential clerk  years  ago  in  New  Or- 
leans. In  an  evil  moment,  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  take  a  small  sum 
from  the  drawer ;  for  his  salary,  large 
though  it  was,  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  a  young  man 
who  loved  gay  company,  drank  much 
and  gambled  more.  It  was  not  dis- 
covered, and  so  he  had  helped  him- 
self again,  and  Mr.  Harding,  who 
was  scarcely  older  than  himself,  and 
had  absolute  confidence  in  him,  had 
still  made  no  discovery  ;  but  when  it 
became  time  to  balance  the  yearly 
accounts,  he  knew  it  could  be  con- 
cealed no  longer,  and  so  one  night 
he  took  enough  more  to  pay  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  to  help  him  in 
starting  into  some  business  for  him- 
self, and  left  on  a  night-boat  for  the 
North.  He  remained  secreted  in  St. 
Louis  till  he  had  discovered  through 
the  papers  that  Mr.  Harding  had  no 
intention  of  prosecuting  him  ;  then, 
after  having  adopted  the  precaution 
of  changing  his  appearance  as  much 
as  possible,  and  his  name  from  James 
Rellerton  to  John  Courtney,  hdd  come 
to  Baltimore  and  gone  into  business, 
in  which  he  had  prospered,  and  had 


married  into  one  of  the  first  families 
in  the  place.  His  wife  had  died 
while  Willis  was  yet  a  child,  and  he 
had  centered  his  pride  aqd  affection 
upon  this  only  boy.  For  his  sake 
he  had  worked  untiringly,  and  had 
showered  his  wealth  upon  him,  that 
he  might  never  know  the  temptation 
that  had  overcome  his  father.  But 
from  making  any  acknowledgment  to 
Mr.  Harding  his  pride  shrunk.  He 
had,  indeed,  sent  back  the  money  he 
had  taken,  but  to  see  Mr.  Harding 
he  had  felt  to  be  impossible.  James 
Rellerton  was  dead,  and  John  Court- 
ney must  stand  without  reproach  be- 
fore the  world,  and  no  man  living 
must  know  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  the  two. 

"  But  when  Willis  had  spoken  the 
name  of  Thomas  Harding  as  that  of 
the  father  of  his  affianced  bride,  it 
seemed  that  retribution,  from  being 
so  long  delayed,  had  come  upon  him 
with  double  harshness,  as  the  inte- 
rest of  a  debt  that  has  run  long  is 
sometimes  greater  than  the  principal 
itself.  Should  he  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  the  son  for  whom  he  would 
have  given  his  life,  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  recognized  by  Mr.  Harding? 

"  He  could  do  neither;  and  besides, 
would  Mr.  Harding  allow  his  daugh- 
ter to  marry  the  son  of  James  Reller- 
ton ? 

"  Then  he  had  resolved  to  separate 
them,  and  let  time  and  events  de- 
cide the  future  means  to  be  employ- 
ed. It  had  been  a  double  game.  If 
Willis  had  been  instructed  to  watch 
Stephens,  Stephens  had  been  no  less 
definitely  instructed  to  watch  Willis  ; 
and  when,  after  six  months,  he  had 
reported  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Rose  was  undimi- 
nished, he  had  received  instructions 
that  he  must  'see  to  it  that  it 
should  cease  gradually;'  and  so  the 
letters  had  been  intercepted,  a  few 
times  changed,  and  then  no  longer 
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sent  in  any  form.  The  father  had 
said: 

" '  My  son  will  blame  her,  and  his 
pride  will  prevent  his  suffering.' 

"  But  when  did  pride  prevent  suf- 
fering ?  It  may  prevent  the  showing 
of  any  sign,  and  it  did  here ;  but 
Willis  had  been  one  of  the  first  vo- 
lunteers, and  then  he  had  fallen ; 
and  the  old  man  had  been  left  deso- 
late with  a  double  crime  upon  his 
conscience.  He  had  no  object  in 
attending  to  business  and  making 
money  now,  so  had  sold  his  interest, 
and  tried  to  find  in  travel  that  alle- 
viation from  thought  which  could 
alone  make  life  endurable.  But  he 
could  not  leave  himself  —  the  one 
thing  he  desired  to  leave  —  and  an 
attraction  beyond  his  control  had 
brought  him  back  to  New  Orleans. 
Here  the  necessity  for  excitement 
had  again  led  him  into  the  old  temp- 
tation of  gambling.  But  he  was  not 
always  successful ;  and  when  the 
Mississippi  was  again  open,  he  had 
travelled  on  the  boats,  at  first  with 
better  success,  but  at  last  had  be- 
come too  well  known,  and  in  look- 
ing for  a  new  field,  had  fallen  in 
with  a  band  of  counterfeiters,  and  so 
had  come  to  New  York  in  their  em- 
ploy. 

"And  this  was  the  end  of  it  all. 

"At  first  Rose  had  listened  with 
an  intense  loathing  for  the  man. 
Had  he  not  wronged  her  father,  and 
bligntea  ner  own  youth,  and  even 
chased  his  own  son  to  his  death ; 
and  was  he  not  a  counterfeiter  and 
a  gambler ;  an  outcast  before  God 
and  man  ? 

"  Then,  as  she  turned  her  glance, 


it  fell  upon  her  cross,  and  it  brought 
back  the  scene  on  Calvary  and  the 
face  of  Him  who  had  prayed  '  Father, 
forgive  them.'  Then  she  looked 
again  at  the  old  man,  and,  trembling 
with  emotion,  he  cast  himself  on  the 
floor  at  her  feet,  crying  : 

" '  Merciful  sister,  pray  for  me  V 

"And  the  peace  of  God  came  back 
to  her,  as  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  raising  to  heaven  her  eyes  filled 
with  the  tears  of  a  gentle  pity,  pray- 
ed aloud  : 

" '  O  Jesus  !  be  merciful;  and  deal 
with  me  even  as  I  deal  with  this  re- 
pentant man.' 

"  The  Bible  of  his  son  first,  and  the 
labors  of  the  appointed  ministers  of 
God  afterward,  brought  him  again  un- 
der the  benediction  of  the  church.  But 
she  it  was  who  stood  beside  him  in 
the  last  struggle,  and  closed  the  eyes 
with  more  tenderness  than  a  daugh- 
ter ;  for  hers  was  that  holy  love, 
born  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
dwells  only  in  the  consecrated  heart." 

Mrs.  Kenton  had  finished.  The 
long  shadows  had  grown  longer  and 
mingled  together,  till  it  had  become 
only  darkness  ;  and  then  the  moon 
had  .arisen  and  was  shining  with  a 
pale  light  through  the  masses  of  hea- 
vy clouds.  They  arose  silently  and 
went  each  to  her  own  room.  But 
for  Anita  Hartridge  this  night  was 
the  turning-point  in  life.  The  "  but- 
terfly" was  such  no  longer,  and  in 
its  place  grew  up  the  noble  woman. 

Did  Sister  Simplicia,  as  she  knelt 
at  her  prayers  that  night,  know  the 
work  she  had  done  for  her  Master 
that  day  ? 
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THE  MERIT  OF 

In  a  recent  article  we  endeavored 
to  explain  the  catholic  doctrine,  that 
good  works  as  well  as  faith  are  an 
essential  condition  of  justification. 
This  implies,  of  course,  that  good 
works  are  meritorious,  and  that  eter- 
nal life  is  due  to  them  as  a  recom- 
pense. We  wish  to  elucidate  this 
point  a  little  more  fully,  and  to  show 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  merit  which 
is  ascribed  to  good  works  proceed- 
ing from  the  principle  of  faith  in- 
formed by  charity. 

In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
merit  signifies  any  kind  of  excellence 
or  worthiness.  In  this  sense,  a  pic- 
ture is  said  to  have  merit;  and  pure- 
ly physical  or  intellectual  perfections, 
which  are  merely  natural  gifts,  are 
said  to  merit  admiration  and  praise. 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  me- 
rit signifies  the  quality  by  which  cer- 
tain free,  voluntary  acts  entitle  the 
person  who  performs  them  to  an 
adequate  recompense.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  merit  is  ascribed  to  the 
good  works  of  a  just  man.  These 
works  are  said  by  Catholic  theolo- 
gians to  deserve  eternal  life  by  a 
merit  of  condignity  and  a  title  of  jus- 
tice. 

What  is  meant  by  merit  of  condig- 
nity? It  means  that  there  is  an 
equality  of  dignity  or  intrinsic  worth 
and  value  between  the  work  perform- 
ed and  the  recompense  bestowed. 
This  is  easily  understood  in  regard 
to  merely  human  affairs.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand,  however,  how  a 
creature  can  deserve  the  reward  of 
eternal  life  from  the  Creator.  Good 
works,  however  excellent  they  may 
be  in  the  finite  order,  and  as  mea- 
sured by  a  human  standard,  appear 


GOOD  WORKS 

to  be  totally  incommensurate  with 
the  infinite,  and  therefore  wanting  in 
all  condignity  with  an  infinite  recom- 
pense. So  far  as  the  mere  physical 
entity  of  the  works  is  concerned,  this 
is  really  so.  The  gift  of  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  person  suffering  from 
thirst,  the  recital  of  a  few  prayers,  a 
trivial  act  of  self-denial,  evidently 
bear  no  proportion  to  eternal  beati- 
tude. Neither  does  a  life  like  that 
of  St.  Paul,  filled  with  labors,  or  a 
long  course  of  penance  and  prayer 
like  that  of  St  Romuald,  or  a  mar- 
tyrdom like  that  of  St.  Polycarp. 
The  mere  extent  or  duration  of  the 
labor  or  suffering,  considered  as  some- 
thing endured  for  the  sake  of  God, 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
crown  of  immortal  life.  The  condig- 
nity of  good  works  is  not  derived 
from  an  equality  or  proportion  be- 
tween their  physical  extent  and  du- 
ration and  the  physical  extent  and 
duration  of  the  recompense.  It  is 
derived  from  an  equality  in  kind  be- 
tween the  interior  principle  from 
which  good  works  proceed,  and  the 
interior  principle  of  beatitude.  The 
interior  principle  of  good  works  is 
charity;  not  a  merely  natural  cha- 
rity, but  a  supernatural,  a  divine  cha- 
rity, produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Good  works  proceed  from  a  superna- 
tural principle,  and  are  performed  by 
a  concurrence  of  the  human  will  with 
the  divine  Spirit.  They  have,  there- 
fore, a  superhuman,  divine  quality, 
and  are  elevated  to  the  supernatural 
order,  the  same  order  to  which  eter- 
nal beatitude  belongs.  They  are, 
therefore,  equal  to  it  in  dignity  in 
this  sense,  that  they  are  equally  su- 
pernatural.  The  principle  of  divine 
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charity  in  the  soul  is,  moreover,  the 
germ  of  the  eternal  life  itself,  which 
is  promised  as  the  reward  of  the  acts 
which  proceed  from  charity.  The 
life  of  grace  is  the  life  of  glory  begun, 
and  the  life  of  glory  is  the  life  of 
grace  consummated.  The  germ  is 
equal  in  grade  and  quality  with  the 
tree  which  it  produces,  though  not 
equal  in  extent  and  perfection.  In 
the  same  manner,  a  little  act,  like 
that  of  giving  a  cup  of  water  to  an- 
other for  the  love  of  God,  although 
trivial  in  itself,  contains  a  principle 
which  is  capable  of  uniting  the  soul 
to  God  for  all  eternity.  It  is  the 
principle  of  divine  love,  making  the 
soul  like  to  God,  imitating  on  a  small 
scale  those  acts  of  the  love  of  God 
toward  men  which  are  the  most  stu- 
pendous, and  therefore,  making  the 
soul  worthy  to  be  loved  by  God  with 
a  love  of  complacency  similar  in 
kind  to  that  love  which  he  has  toward 
himself. 

Again,  the  value  and  merit  of  ser- 
vices rendered  by  one  person  to  an- 
other are  estimated,  not  alone  by  the 
substance  of  the  services  rendered, 
but  by  the  quality  of  the  person  who 
renders  them.  An  article  of  small 
utility  or  cost  is  sometimes  more  va- 
lued as  a  token  of  affection  from  a 
dear  friend,  or  as  a  sign  of  esteem 
and  honor  from  a  person  of  high 
rank,  than  a  large  sum  of  money 
would  be  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  industry  of  a  servant. , 
The  good  works  of  a  just  man  fall 
under  this  category.  They  are  esti- 
mated according  to  the  quality  and 
rank  of  the  person  who  performs 
them.  The  just  man  is  the  friend 
of  God,  and  the  services  he  renders 
to  God  are  valued  accordingly,  not 
as  so  much  work  done,  but  as  tokens 
of  love  and  fidelity.  As  a  friend  of 
God,  the  just  man  is  a  person  of  high 
rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  He  is  a 
"  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,"  as 


St  Peter  distinctly  affirms.  His  hu- 
man nature  is  exalted  and  sublimat- 
ed to  a  certain  similitude  with  the 
nature  of  God ;  and  the  acts  which 
proceed  from  it  have  a  correspond- 
ing dignity  and  elevation,  propor- 
tioned to  their  end,  which  is  eternal 
life,  or  the  consummation  of  the 
union  between  human  nature  and 
the  divine  nature  in  eternal  beati- 
tude. The  just  man  is  the  adopted 
son  of  God  the  Father,  through  his 
union  with  God  the  Son  incarnate. 
This  adoption  into  a  participation 
with  Jesus  Christ  in  his  sonship  re- 
flects the  dignity  and  excellence  of 
the  person  of  Christ  upon  his  person 
and  upon  all  his  works.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ  and  a  son  of  God,  his 
person  and  his  works  are  superior  to 
the  whole  natural  order,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  which  has  the 
relation  of  condignity  toward  them 
except  the  supernatural  order  itself. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  rege- 
nerate nature  has  condignity  with 
the  state  of  glory,  and  that  the  good 
works  which  proceed  from  it  have 
condignity  with  degrees  of  splendor 
in  this  state  of  glory.  Regenerate 
nature  bears  the  image  of  God,  as- 
pires after  union  with  God,  is  fitted 
to  find  its  beatitude  in  the  vision 
of  God,  is  made  apt  and  worthy 
to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  demands,  therefore, 
as  its  last  complement,  the  lumen 
gloriee  which  enables  it 'to  see  God 
face  to  face.  The  personal  love  of 
the  soul  to  God  as  its  friend  and 
Father,  and  the  personal  love  of  God 
to  the  soul  as  his  friend  and  son,  re- 
quire that  they  should  have  mutual 
vision  of  each  other  and  live  together. 
This  living  with  God  is  eternal  life, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  only  fitting 
recompense  for  the  love  of  God  exer- 
cised by  the  just  man  upon  earth. 

Theologians  do  not,  however,  re- 
gard the  title  in  strict  justice  to  a 
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'supernatural  reward,  or  the  ratio  of 
condign  merit,  as  consisting  solely 
in  the  condignity  of  the  meritorious 
works  themselves.  They  place  it 
partially  in  the  promise  of  God,  or 
the  decree  of  his  providence  which 
he  has  promulgated,  in  which  special 
rewards  are  assigned  as  the  recom- 
pense of  good  works  performed  in 
the  state  of  grace.  Therefore,  they 
say,  the  reward  of  eternal  life  is  due 
in  strict  justice,  not  by  an  obligation 
arising  per  se  from  the  act  of  the 
creature,  but  by  an  obligation  of  the 
Creator  to  himself  to  fulfil  his  own 
word.  They  say  that  God  may  re- 
quire, by  virtue  of  his  sovereign  do- 
minion, any  amount  of  service  from 
the  creature  as  his  simple  due,  with- 
out giving  him  any  reward  for  it ; 
that  he  may  even  annihilate  him  if 
he  pleases,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
holy  acts  of  the  blessed  in  heaven, 
although  they  have  a  perfect  condig- 
nity with  supernatural  rewards,  do 
not  receive  any.  Therefore,  they  say, 
a  creature  cannot  merit  a  reward 
from  God  according  to  rigorous  jus- 
tice, but  only  according  to  a  rule  of 
justice  derived  from  the  free  deter- 
mination and  promise  of  God.  Sco- 
tus  and  some  others  even  hold  that  the 
condignity  of  meritorious  works  with 
the  promised  reward  is  altogether  ex- 
trinsic, and  denotes  merely  that  they 
are  conformed  to  the  standard  or 
rule  which  is  laid  down  by  the  divine 
law.  It  is,  "therefore,  only  required 
in  strictness  by  the  definition  of  the 
church,  that  qne  should  confess  that 
the  good  works  of  the  just  man  enti- 
tle him  to  a  supernatural  reward  by 
virtue  of  a  promise  which  God  has 
given.  Those  who  are  so  extremely 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  the  phrase, 
"  merit  of  condignity,"  as  applied  to 
men,  can  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sco- 
tus  if  they  please.  For  our  own  part, 
we  prefer  the  other  and  more  com- 
mon doctrine  of  condignity  which  we 


have  already  explained.  We  do  not 
apprehend  any  danger  to  the  glory 
of  the  Almighty  from  the  exaltation 
of  his  own  works,  or  any  diminution 
of  the  merits  of  Christ  from  the  glo- 
rification of  his  saints.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  power  and  glory  of  God 
are  magnified  the  more,  the  more 
like  to  himself  the  creature  is  shown 
to  be  which  he  has  created.  "  God  is 
admirable  in  his  saints and,  the 
more  excellent  their  works  are,  the 
greater  is  the  praise  and  homage 
which  accrues  to  him  from  these 
works  which  are  offered  up  to  him 
as  acts  of  worship.  The  only  error 
to  be  feared  is  the  attributing  of 
something  to  the  creature  which  he 
derives  from  himself,  as  having  self- 
existent,  independent  being.  To  at- 
tribute to  angel  or  man  as  much  good 
as  is  in  a  withered  leaf,  is  equivalent 
to  a  total  denial  of  God,  if  this  good 
is  not  referred  to  God  as  first  cause. 
But  to  attribute  to  created  nature  all 
possible  good,  even  to  the  degree  of 
hypostatic  union  with  the  divine  na- 
ture, does  not  detract  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  the  truth  that  God 
alone  is  good  in  himself,  if  the  good 
of  the  creature  is  referred  to  him  as 
its  source  and  author.  No  doubt  all 
right  to  existence,  to  immortality,  to 
felicity  of  any  kind,  is  derived  from 
God,  and  is  originally  a  free  gift  to 
the  creature  from  him.  But  the  right 
is  a  real  right,  of  which  the  creature  has 
just  possession  when  God  has  given 
it  to  him,  one  which  may  be  an  in- 
alienable right  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, that  is,  a  right  which  God  can- 
not, in  consistency  with  his  own  at- 
tributes, withdraw.  When  God  cre- 
ates a  rational  nature,  in  which  he 
has  implanted  the  desire  and  expec- 
tation of  immortal  existence  and  fe- 
licity, he  implicitly  promises  immor- 
tality and  felicity.  We  do  not  like 
to  hear  it  said  that  he  can  annihilate 
such  a  creature  or  withhold  from  it 
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the  felicity  after  which  it  naturally 
aspires,  unless  it  be  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  sin.  So,  when  God  creates 
man  anew  in  the  supernatural  order, 
by  giving  him  the  grace  of  regenera- 
tion, he  gives  him  an  implicit  pro- 
mise of  eternal  beatitude.  It  is  very 
true  that  he  can  exact  from  him  any 
amount  of  sendee  he  pleases,  as  a 
debt  that  is  due  to  his  sovereign  ma- 
jesty ;  yet  he  cannot  justly  withhold 
from  him  final  beatitude,  unless  he 
forfeits  it  by  his  own  fault  The 
special  reward  annexed  to  every  good 
work  is  undoubtedly  due  only  by  vir- 
tue of  the  explicit  promise  which 
God  has  made,  to  reward  every  such 
good  work  by  an  increase  of  grace 
and  glory.  It  is  also  true  that  God 
does  confer  some  degrees  of  glory  on 
the  just  out  of  pure  liberality  and 
beyond  the  degree  of  merit.  More- 
over, the  period  of  merit  is  limited 
by  the  decree  of  God  to  this  life,  be- 
cause it  is  fitting  that  the  creature 
should  increase  and  progress,  during 
his  probation,  toward  the  full  mea- 
sure of  his  perfection,  and  should 
afterward  remain  in  that  perfection 
when  he  has  arrived  at,  his  term. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  we  have 
made  it  plain  enough  that  good 
works  have  a  merit  of  condignity  in 
relation  to  eternal  life,  and  neverthe- 
less derive  this  merit  from  the  pro- 
mise and  appointment  of  God,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  he  has  seen 
fit,  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  and  libe- 
rality, to  establish. 

The  doctrine  we  have  laid  down 
detracts  in  no  way  from  the  merits 
of  Christ  v  Christ  alone  has  the 
principle  of  merit  in  his  own  person 
as  an  original  source.  He  alone  has 
merited  of  condignity  grace  to  be 
bestowed  on  others.  His  merits 
alone  are  the  cause  of  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  bestowal  of  regene- 
rating, sanctifying,  saving  grace.  His 
merits  are  as  much  superior  to  the 


merits  of  the  saints  as  the  head  is 
superior  to  the  inferior  members  of 
the  body.  His  incarnation,  life,  and 
death  are,  in  a  word,  the  radical 
meritorious  cause  of  human  salva- 
tion from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
and,  in  their  own  proper  sphere  or 
order  of  causation,  are  entirely  alone. 
Christ  is  the  only  mediator  of  re- 
demption and  salvation  between 
God  and  man,  in  whom  the  Father 
is  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 
His  acts  alone  are  referable  to  no 
principle  higher  or  more  ultimate 
than  his  own  personality.  All  mere- 
ly human  grace,  sanctity,  or  merit  is, 
therefore,  to  be  referred  to  him  as  its 
chief  author,  and  to  merely  human 
subjects  only  as  recipients  or  secon- 
dary and  concurrent  causes.  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  therefore,  what 
is  meant  by  presenting  the  merits  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints  before  God  as  a  motive  for 
bestowing  grace.  The  saints  have 
not  merited  anything  over  and  above 
that  which  Christ  has  merited,  nor 
have  they  merited,  by  a  merit  of  con- 
dignity, even  the  application  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  to  others.  Through 
their  personal  merits,  they  have  ob- 
tained a  kind  of  right  of  friendship 
to  ask  in  a  specially  efficacious  man- 
ner for  graces  and  favors  to  be  con- 
ferred on  those  for  whom  they  inter- 
cede. Their  mediation  and  merits 
are,  therefore,  only  efficacious  by  way 
of  impetration  and  prayer,  and  not 
*by  virtue  of  a  right  which  they  have 
obtained  by  a  title  of  justice.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  merit  of  congru- 
ity,  which  denotes  a  certain  fitness 
in  a  person  to  obtain  from  God  the 
favors  for  which  he  asks.  This  me- 
rit of  congruity  is  all  that  is  ascrib- 
ed to  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  saints, 
as  a  groundwork  of  their  intervening 
power,  by  any  Catholic  theologian. 
It  is  the  same  in  kind  with  that 
which  the  just  on  earth  possess,  by 
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virtue  of  which  they  obtain,  through 
their  prayers,  blessings  and  graces 
•for  other  persons.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  how  completely  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  is  misunderstood  by 
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those  who  imagine  that  it  either 
places  man  in  the  room  of  Christ,  as 
his  own  Saviour,  or  substitutes  the 
mediation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints  for  the  mediation  of  Christ. 


FULL  OF  GRACE. 


Flowers  in  the  fields,  and  odors  on  the  air, 

The  spring-time  everywhere ; 
Music  of  singing  birds  and  rippling  rills, 

Soft  breezes  from  the  hills ; 
So  broke  the  sweetest  season,  long  ago, 

Far  from  this  death-cold  snow, 
In  that  blest  land  which  smiles  to  every  eye, 

Most  favored  from  on  high ; 
And  in  one  town  whose  sheltering  mountains  stand 

Broad  breast-plates  of  the  land ; 
So  fair  a  spring-time  sure  was  never  seen, 

Since  Eden's  walks  were  green. 


A  sudden  glory  flashed  upon  the  air, 

A  face  unearthly  fair ; 
A  beauty  given  but  to  those  alone 

The  nearest  to  the  throne ; 
The  great  archangels  who  upon  their  hair 

The  seven  planets  wear, 
Lightly  as  diamonds — such  the  form  that  now, 

With  brilliant  eyes  and  brow, 
Paused  by  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor, 

Entered  the  humblest  door, 
Veiling  his  awful  beauty,  far  too  bright, 

With  wide  wings,  strong  and  white. 


Within  the  dwelling  where  his  flight  was  stayed 

A  kneeling  woman  prayed. 
The  angel  bowed  before  that  holy  face, 

And  hailed  her  "  Full  of  Grace." 
No  other  title,  not  the  kingly  name 

Which  David's  line  can  claim  ; 
Not  highest  rank,  though  unto  her  was  given 

Queenship  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 
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Not  as  that  one  who  gave  life  to  the  dead, 

Bruising  the  serpent's  head  ; 
Not  even  as  mother  of  the  Sacrificed, 

The  world-redeeming  Christ. 

This  thought  might  be  a  sermon,  while  yet  we, 

Heirs  of  eternity, 
.  Walk  this  brief,  sin-surrounded  tract  of  life, 

Wage  this  short,  sharpest  strife, 
Which  must  be  passed  and  won  before  the  rest, 

The  triumph  of  the  blessed. 
And  when  the  hour  supreme  of  fate  shall  come, 

And  at  our  promised  home 
We  wait  in  breathless  and  expectant  dread 

Between  the  quick  and  dead, 
Then  may  the  angel  warders  of  the  place 

Welcome  us,  "  Full  of  Grace." 


TRANSLATED  PROM  L'ECONOMISTK  BXLGR. 


HOW  OUR  HISTORY  WILL  ] 

In  those  days— our  latest  posterity 
loquitur — the  people  were  not  entirely 
freed  from  the  savage  instincts  of 
their  ancestors,  the  anthropophagi, 
those  ferocious  contemporaries  of  the 
deluge  and  such  great  inundations 
of  the  world.  True,  they  did  not 
still  eat  their  enemies,  nor  break 
their  skulls  with  clubs  \  they  did  not 
pierce  their  bodies  with  arrows  of 
bone  and  flint;  but  they  did  the 
work  more  delicately,  entirely  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  surgeon  who  cuts  off  a 
limb,  or  the  coolness  of  a  butcher 
who  bleeds  a  sheep.  By  dint  of  in- 
ventions, calculations,  and  trials  of 
every  kind,  they  fabricated,  at  last, 
most  ingenious  tools,  very  convenient 
and  very  simple,  and  which  they 
handled  with  equal  dexterity.  They 
were  not  instruments  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  astronomy,  or 
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mathematics ;  our  fathers  possessed, 
it  is  true,  objects  of  this  kind,  but 
they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Their  thermometers,  microscopes, 
telescopes,  and  electrical  machines 
remained  in  the  shade  of  libraries  or 
the  cabinets  of  the  learned.  The  peo- 
ple were  ignorant  of  their  names  and 
uses,  while  they  well  understood  the 
management  of  the  tools  of  which  I 
speak.  So  you  will  suppose  these 
were  very  useful  articles,  as  they 
were  so  generally  employed  in  every 
clime  and  nation,  and  their  object  to 
moralize  and  instruct  mankind,  as 
governments  consented  to  their  gra- 
tuitous distribution  among  their  sub- 
jects— went  farther,  even,  and  im- 
posed their  use.  But  alas  1  no  ;  they 
were  only  tools  of  death  and  car/iage, 
worthy  to  figure  among  the  arms  and 
instruments  of  torture  of  preceding 
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ages ;  for  while  some  shot  off  bullets, 
others  threw  to  enormous  distances 
balls  of  brass  and  steel,  that  made 
holes  in  human  walls,  burnt  up 
towns,  and  sunk  ships. 

The  men  of  this  time  were  called 
"  civilized"!  Strange  to  say,  they  had 
abolished  torture,  and  wished  to  do 
away  with  the  pain  of  death.  The 
scaffold  horrified  them,  and  the  sight 
of  the  gallows  gave  them  a  vertigo  ! 
They  had  journals  and  books  filled 
with  beautiful  phrases  in  honor  of 
peace  and  civilization.  But  they  did 
not  comprehend  the  sense  of  apho- 
risms which  they  repeated  incessant- 
ly and  inscribed  everywhere,  on  the 
fronts  of  their  temples,  and  the  first 
page  of  their  constitutions. 

Their  age  to  them  was  the  age  of 
light,  and  they  seemed  ready  to  burst 
with  pride  when  they  considered  their 
enormous  riches,  the  fame  of  their 
arts,  and  the  extent  of  their  sciences. 
And,  in  appearance,  one  might  have 
believed  them  wise,  and  as  good  as 
the  beings  who  inhabit  the  more 
favored  planets  of  our  solar  system. 
They  had  noble  aspirations  and  a 
generous  ardor. 

In  the  penumbra  in  which  they 
were  plunged,  a  confused  mass  of 
whirling  and  exasperated  workers 
was  alone  distinguishable,  hungry, 
indefatigable,  running  up  and  down, 
like  busy  ants  seeking  their  sub- 
sistence. The  ear  heard  only  a 
deafening  and  monotonous  noise, 
like  the  buzzing  of  a  hive.  But  in 
spite  of  shocks  and  hurts,  inevitable 
from  such  a  clamorous  multitude, 
order  and  harmony  seemed  about 
being  established,  when  suddenly  the 
same  beings  who  until  then  had 
appeared  so  laborious  and  active, 
were  seized  with  a  sort  of  rage,  and 
set  violently  upon  each  other.  The 
red  light  of  incendiarism  and  the 
thundering  brightness  of  battle  thus 
demonstrated  to  the  astonished  gaze 


of  philanthropists  and  thinicers,  that 
vices,  sanguinary  passions,  and  brutal 
instincts,  always  alive  and  always  in- 
domitable, were  only  hidden  in  shade, 
and  awaiting  the  favorable  moment 
to  break  their  bonds  and  annihilate 
civilization.  By  the  artificial  and 
slightly  tarnished  light  of  their  sci- 
ences, philosophers  had  gathered 
round  them  men  of  policy  and  amia- 
bility, civilized  and  peaceable,  dis- 
tinguished by  good  manners,  and 
saying  pretty  things  about  fra- 
ternity and  progress ;  but  the 
light  that  broke  upon  them,  the 
evidence  that  disenchanted  them  in 
this  shock  of  nations,  showed  them 
only  coarse  and  ignorant  crowds, 
capable  of  committing,  in  their  folly 
and  cruelty,  every  crime  and  every 
infamy.  They  had  believed  that  the 
type  of  their  epoch  was  the  man  of 
business,  industrial  or  negotiating, 
the  sharp  worker,  armed  for  compe- 
tition, and  prepared  for  the  incessant 
struggles  of  production ;  and  behold ! 
suddenly  this  personage  quits  the 
scene,  transforming  himself  into  a 
fantastical  being,  clothed  in  brilliant 
colors,  his  head  ornamented  with 
cock's  feathers,  his  step  stiffened, 
his  manners  brusque,  and  his  voice 
short  and  sonorous.  At  the  first 
boom  of  the  cannon,  the  rolling  of 
the  drum,  or  the  sound  of  a  warlike 
march,  millions  of  men,  clothed  in 
red,  like  the  common  hangman, 
marched  out  of  the  shade,  furnished 
with  instruments  suitable  for  bleed- 
ing, scorching,  disembowelling,  crush- 
ing, burning,  and  stopping  the  breath 
of  their  neighbors.  And  perhaps 
you  think  these  men  were  the  refuse 
of  society ;  that  they  came  from  low 
haunts  and  prisons ;  had  neither 
heart  nor  intelligence ;  that  they 
were  given  up  to  public  execration. 
You  never  were  more  mistaken. 
Each  one  of  these  auxiliaries  of 
death  was  considered  healthy  in 
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mind  and  body,  vigorous  and  intel- 
ligent, honest  and  disciplined.  To 
exercise  his  trade  suitably,  he  was 
obliged  to  possess  a  crowd  of  pre- 
cious qualities,  know  perfectly  how 
to  behave  himself,  be  honorable,  and 
of  unimpeachable  integrity ! 

As  to  the  great  generals,  they 
were  wise  men,  and  men  of  the 
world.  They  were  expected  to  study 
mathematics,  as  it  specially  teaches 
order  and  harmony ;  history,  which 
proves  that  violence  and  force  have 
never  established  anything;  and 
many  other  sciences,  which  one 
would  have  imagined  capable  of 
directing  their  thoughts  from  their 
impious  career,  and  rendering  them 
pacific  and  humane. 

Toward  1866  a  great  invention 
agitated  the  world.  You  are  ready 
to  believe  it  was  some  means  of 
aerial  locomotion,  or  some  process 
for  utilizing  central  heat,  or  placing 
our  planet  in  communication  with 
the  neighboring  ones  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  Alas  !  no.  Such  discoveries 
were  not  yet  ripe  ;  and  besides,  men 
of  this  age  had  other  preoccupa- 
tions. A  small  province  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  with  an  erudite 
and  philosophical  people,  had  the 
honor  of  giving  to  the  world  the 
celebrated  needle-gun.  Tired  of 
thinking,  they  relinquished  their 
ideal,  to  move  heavily  and  noisily 
under  the  sun  of  reality,  and  set 
about  acting  ;  but  instead  of  invent- 
ing a  philosophy,  they  considered  a 
new  engine  of  destruction  more  cre- 
ditable, and  having  tried  it  with  the 
most  magnificent  results,  they  offered 
to  the  public  the  instrument  which 
was  entirely  to  change  the  map  of 
Europe,  break  the  equilibrium  of 
power,  and  annihilate  all  interna- 
tional right.  After  having  laid  low 
several  millions  of  men  on  the  field 
of  battle,  this  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant people  on  the  borders  of  the 


Spree,  who  until  then  had  won  more 
academical  laurels  than  cannons, 
and  more  truths  than  promises,  be- 
gan to  comprehend  that  *hey  could 
play  a  splendid  rble,  and  exercise  a 
preponderating  influence  in  Europe. 
Formerly  they  had  invented  an  ab- 
solute philosophy ;  now  they  in- 
vented and  practised  an  absolute 
policy.  And  this  was  the  union  of 
the  German  people,  the  triumph  of 
Prussian  institutions,  the  decay  of  the 
Latin  and  rise  of  the  Germanic  races, 
and  many  other  changes  which  only 
absolute  power  can  effect.  These 
little  people  on  the  borders  of  the 
Spree  awoke  to  a  new  life,  and  de- 
termined to  take  all  and  absorb  all ; 
they  threatened  Holland ;  coveted 
Alsace ;  were  disposed  to  swallow  up 
Bavaria,  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
and  Wurtemberg.  Other  nations 
were  troubled,  and  justly  ;  for  the 
power  of  the  Germans  seemed  to 
them  very  much  like  absolutism.  So 
each  of  them,  in  great  haste,  began 
to  perfect  their  own  instruments  of 
death  with  the  faint  hope,  too,  that 
they  might  very  soon  make  use  of 
them.  Old  France,  tired  of  con- 
quests and  interior  struggles,  wished 
only  to  rest.  Having  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  so  often,  she 
had  come  to  that  age  when  repose  is 
the  chief  good  ;  so  she  feigned  igno- 
rance of  the  insolent  aspect  and  ges- 
tures of  defiance  of  her  young  rival ; 
but  unhappily  a  few  judicious  men, 
and  many  more  of  an  intriguing  na- 
ture, fools  and  ambitious  ones,  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  These  loved 
war  as  a  golden  egg,  and  birds  of 
prey,  we  know,  derive  their  suste- 
nance from  a  field  of  battle.  Some 
already  dreamed  of  wading  through 
blood  to  conquer  an  epaulette,  others 
that  they  gained  millions  in  supplies, 
and  became  great  dignitaries  in  the 
empire.  So  they  went  about  repeat- 
ing that  their  country  was  degraded, 
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reduced  to  a  second  rank  ;  that  Ger> 
manic  insolence  must  be  chastised, 
and  the  glorious  tricolor  planted  on 
the  left  shore  of  the  Rhine.  The 
journals  commented  on  their  words, 
and  the  rustic  in  his  hut,  the  laborer 
at  his  forge,  and  the  financier  in  his 
counting-house  dreamed  with  terror 
of  the  dawning  evil.  Certain  poli- 
ticians, meditating  on  the  situation 
and  the  march  of  events,  declared 
war  inevitable,  necessary,  providen- 
tial, and  alone  able  to  reestablish  the 
influence  of  the  country  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  government.  So  they 
burst  out  in  eloquent  discourses  in 
favor  of 'military  armaments,  while 
on  their  side  strategists,  inventors, 
and  administrators  set  to  work,  be- 
lieving they  were  the  foundation  of 
the  future  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Their  theory  was  very  simple.  The 
power  of  a  nation,  they  said,  depend- 
ed on  the  number  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  engines  of  des- 
truction that  they  possessed.  That 
is,  our  country  must  be  powerful  in 
order  to  be  rich,  prosperous,  and 
free.  Ergp>  let  us  increase  to  eve- 
ry extent  the  effectiveness  of  our 
troops  and  fabricate  without  parsi- 
mony such  arms  as  are  unparalleled 
in  Europe.  Weak  patriots  and  eco- 
nomists, the  Sancho  Panzas  of  these 
Don  Quisotte  politics,  murmured  a 
little,  but  they  found  themselves 
obliged  tt>  be  silent  and  bow  their 
heads  under  the  taunts  and  re- 
proaches with  which  they  were  load- 
ed. "  Utopists,"  cried  the  inventors, 
"  you  say  our  machines  are  not  use- 
ful; but  look  down  there  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sadowa  and  Custozza,  and 
tell  us  afterward  if  we  have  not  ra- 
pidly and  economically  fabricated 
smoke  and  glory.  Ask  the  surgeons, 
and  they  will  describe  to  you  the  gap- 
ing wounds,  the  deep  rents  they  can 


produce;*  ask  statesmen,  and  they 
will  tell  you  the  services  they  render 
to  the  ambitious,  and  the  good  liv- 
ings they  secure  thereby."  "  Mise- 
rable citizens  1  men  without  energy 
and  honor,"  cry  they  to  others,  "  you 
lazily  prefer  well-being  to  glory,  and 
the  success  of  your  personal  enter- 
prises to  that  of  the  national  glory ; 
but  let  the  hour  of  danger  come, 
and  we  will  make  you  walk  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  notwithstand- 
ing your  cries  and  menaces."  .  .  . 
And  people  who  cared  nothing  for 
truth,  and  judged  by  appearances, 
echoed  the  cry,  and  called  them 
utopists,  hollow  dreamers,  theorists, 
and,  after  all,  cowardly  and  egotis- 
tical. 

So  soon  as  such  a  river  of  ink 
flowed  from  the  desks  of  the  jour- 
nalists, dragging  in  its  course  these 
insults  and  injuries,  the  workmen  com- 
menced their  labors.  They  made 
rifled  cannon  of  steel;  hammered 
coats  of  mail  for  their  men-of-war; 
pointed  their  sword-blades  with  steel 
and  iron;  made  bullets,  balls,  bombs, 
and  howitzers,  heaped  up  in  their 

•  At  Strasbourg  the  effects  of  the  Chassepot  gun 
have  just  been  certified  by  experiments  on  a  corpse 
hung  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  by  M.  Saraxm,  and  corroborated 
by  the  medical  faculty.  We  will  hear  the  good  doc- 
tor in  his  own  words :  "  /  am  far  from  exaggera'- 
ing,"  said  he  modestly,  "  the  practical  value  of  my 
experiences,  and  I  well  hnow  the  desiderata,  easier 
to  distinguish  than  resolve,  that  they  present  from 
the  point  of  view  in  which  the  effect  of  the  Chassepot 
gun  is  produced  according  to  distance  and  on  the  liv- 
ing being.  However,  everywhere  I  have  drawn  the 
following  conclusions : 

"  At  a  short  distance,  and  on  a  corpse  the  projec- 
tiles have  not  deviated  in  their  course. 

"  z.  The  diameter  of  the  orifice,  as  it  enters,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  projectile. 

"  2.  The  diameter  of  the  orifice,  as  it  goes  out,  is 
enormous,  seven  to  thirteen  times  larger  than  that  of 
the  ball 

"  3.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  cut  transversely, 
drawn  bach  and  gaping.  The  muscles  art  torn  and 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  pulp. 

"  4.  The  bones  are  shattered  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  shock  of the  pro- 
jectile. 

"  To  sum  up,  the  effects  present  a  remarkable  intensi- 
ty, and  it  is  well  to  note  that,  after  having  traversed 
the  corpse,  the  projectile  pierced  two  planks,  each  an 
inch  thick,  and  buried  itself  deeply  in  the  wall.'* 
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arsenals  great  quantities  of  powder. 
And  one  bright  day  the  government 
announced  with  pride  to  the  country 
that  it  owned  9173  brass  cannons, 
2774  howitzer  cannons,  of  the  same 
material,  3210  bronze  mortars,  3924 
small  bronze  howitzers,  1615  cast- 
iron  cannons,  1220  howitzers,  20,000 
carriages  for  ordnance,  10,000  cover- 
ed wagons,  4,933,688  filled  cannon- 
balls,  3,630,738  howitzer-balls,  18,- 
778,549  iron  bullets,  351,107,574 
ball-cartouches,  1,712,693  percus- 
sion guns,  817,413  guns  of  flint, 
10,263,986  pounds  of  powder  —  in 
short,  enough  to  exterminate  the 
entire  globe.  Admirable  litany,  which 
the  good  citizens  were  to  recite  men- 
tally every  time  they  thought  of  the  fu- 
ture of  their,  country !  Yet  profound 
politicians  said  it  was  not  enough, 
and  the  great  statesmen  were  not 
at  all  satisfied.  "We  must  have," 
said  they,  "some  terrible  invention 
that  will  strike  our  enemies  with  ter- 
ror. We  would  like  a  machine  that 
would  mow  them  down  like  the  scythe 
of  the  reaper  in  the  harvest,  with  move- 
ment so  regular  and  continued  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  one  to  es- 
cape." 

They  did  speak  of  a  new  appara- 
tus, ornamented  by  its  inventor  with 
the  pretty  name  of  the  grape-gun, 
and  which  could  send  off,  twice  a 
minute,  a  shower  of  fifty  balls.  But 
public  opinion  demanded  something 
better,  and  the  mortified  death-seek- 
ers recommenced  their  labors. 

In  those  days  philanthropists  and 
politicians  tried  to  think  of  the  best 
means  of  establishing  peace  in  Eu- 


rope. So  they  met  in  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  on  the  borders  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  and  in  presence  of 
grand  and  lovely  scenery  —  a 
place  which  ought  to  have  inspired 
them  with  high  and  holy  resolutions. 
But,  unfortunately,  they  brought  with 
them  the  bellicose  thoughts  of  their 
own  countries ;  and  so  they  con 
eluded  the  only  way  to  promote 
peace  was  to  destroy  all  bad  and 
weak  governments,  abolish  abuses, 
upset  society,  and  so  unite  all  peo- 
ples. One  might  have  suggested 
that  a  state  of  peace  could  alone 
have  produced  such  harmony;  but 
they  did  not  so  closely  consider  the 
question. 

They  were  so-called  democrats, 
and  they  sincerely  believed  the  au- 
rora of  justice  would  shine  in  the 
future  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
brighten  the  smoking  ruins  of  its 
former  society.  .  .  . 

But  let  us  pardon  our  ancestors: 
they  were  more  ignorant  than  wick- 
ed. Peace  to  their  ashes!  which, 
mingling  now  with  the  elements, 
circulate  in  the  universe. 

Since  their  time,  the  globe  has 
many  times  recommenced  its  eter- 
nal evolutions;  the  sun  has  gone 
out  of  its  orbit,  and  carried  with  it 
the  planets  into  the  depths  of  space  ; 
science  has  become  the  principal  work 
of  human  existence,  and  order  is  estab- 
lished everywhere ;  and  we,  the  latest 
comers  on  the  earth,  live  happily,  be- 
cause we  are  free  —  free,  because  we 
are  united — united,  because  we  are 
members  of  the  same  family,  and 
children  of  the  same  God. 
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PLAN  FOR  A  CC 

At  the  request  of  several  bishops 
and  clergymen,  we  intend  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  in  this  magazine, 
architectural  plans  suitable  for  church- 
es of  moderate  size  and  costliness. 
There  are  many  churches  of  this 
kind,  especially  in  small  country 
places,  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
people,  where  an  architect  cannot  be 
found,  and  where  the  materials,  fur- 
niture, and  other  necessary  parts  or 
appendages  of  the  sacred  edifice 
must  be  of  the  cheapest  possible 
kind.  Generally  speaking,  church- 
es of  this  sort  are  built  and  furnish- 
ed without  any  regard  to  beauty  or 
rubrical  propriety.  It  is,  however, 
just  as  cheap  and  easy  to  make  them 
attractive,  neat,  and  strictly  ecclesi- 
astical in  their  style  and  proportions 
as  the  contrary,  if  only  proper  plans 
and  directions  can  be  obtained. 
These  we  purpose  to  furnish  after 
various  styles  of  architecture,  and 
suitable  to  the  different  exigencies 
and  tastes  of  different  places  and 
persons.  In  so  doing,  we  hope  to 
supply  a  want  that  has  long  been 
felt,  and  to  assist  a  great  number  of 
priests  who  are  laboriously  engaged 
in  the  meritorious  but  difficult  task 
of  building  churches  with  but  limited 
means  for  carrying  out  their  plans. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  design  which  we  have  engrav- 
ed in  this  number  will  give  accom- 
modation to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  seated,  the  area  of  the  floor  of 
the  church  being  41  x  25  feet  in  the 
clear,  with  a  sanctuary  of  12  x  16  feet, 
a  sacristy  12x15  feet,  and  a  porch  to 
the  front  of  the  church  sheltering  the 
door  against  exposure.   The  confes- 


UNTRY  CHURCH. 

sional  is  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  comfort  of  the  priest  as  well 
as  the  convenience  of  the  people 
may  be  secured. 

The  church  should  be  framed  with 
good,  stout  sills  8x12  inch  section, 
resting  on  a  substantial  wall  of  rubble 
masonry,  where  stone  can  be  obtain- 
ed, or  of  brick  where  this  material 
becomes  necessary,  which  wall  should 
be  carried  deep  enough  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  frosts  of  winter,  and 
raised  one  foot  at  least  above  the 
earth,  a  wall  of  rubble  or  brick  be- 
ing built  along  the  centre  to  bear 
the  joists  of  the  floor.  The  joists 
should  be  (3  x  10)  framed  into  the 
sills  so  that  the  top  of  the  floor,  when 
finished,  may  be  twenty-eight  inches 
above  the  earth,  giving  four  steps  to 
the  church,  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary 
and  sacristy  being  one  step  higher, 
and  both  on  a  level.  The  corner- 
posts  should  be  8  x  8  pine  timber, 
and  four  intermediate  posts  of  4  x  8 
under  each  principal  of  the  roof.  The 
plate  on  the  top  should  be  4  x  8,  and 
carried  round  the  whole  building  ex- 
cept where  the  chancel  intervenes, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
the  scarfs  of  this  piece  of  timber 
should  be  carefully  made.  The  posts 
should  all  be  braced  with  4x6  pie- 
ces, and  the  walls  studded  with  4x4, 
so  that,«hould  it  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, in  particular  localities,  to  render 
the  building  less  susceptible  to  the 
changes  of  temperature,  the  inner 
space  may  be  filled.  * 

The  roof  should  be  framed  as  high 
as  shown  on  the  elevation,  with  a 
slope  of  6o°  with  the  horizon,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  greater  height  to  the 
interior  and  greater  strength  to  the 
truss,  with  a  collar  about  midway 
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of  the  height,  but  not  lower,  and 
curved  braces,  resting  on  hammer 
beams  projecting  from  the  side-walls 
at  the  height  of  the  plate,  and  a 
curved  brace  underneath  this  beam, 
bringing  the  strain  of  the  truss  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  side-walls, 
but  not  incommoding  the  congre- 
gation. This  simple  roof  should 
be  framed  of  the  best  seasoned  tim- 
ber, 4x6  inches  scantling,  and  should 
be  dressed  neatly,  and,  wherever  de- 
sired, may  be  moulded  and  have 
chamfered  edges,  and  the  spandrels 
filled  with  two-inch  tracery. 

In  the  sanctuary  should  this  more 
especially  be  done  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction of  this  part  of  the  church. 
The  principals  of  the  roof  should  be 
10  ft.  3  in.  apart  from  the  centres,  with 
rafters  of  2  x  8  laid  across  the  same 
2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  and  the  plank  cover- 
ing to  be  laid  neatly  with  narrow 
tongued  and  grooved  boards  where 
it  may  not  be  desired  to  plaster  the 
under  side  of  the  rafters  ;  in  case  it 
may  be  thought  advisable  to  plaster 
the  ceiling,  the  plaster  should  be  co- 
lored a  light  blue.  The  chancel  arch 
should  be  struck  with  a  curve  from 
the  same  centre  as  the  roof-braces, 
with  the  edges  of  the  jambs  and  sof- 
fit chamfered  and  moulded. 

The  walls  plastered  up  to  the  plate 
and  floated  with  two  coats  and  finish- 
ed a  light,  pleasing,  and  warm  color. 
If  means  sufficient  warranted,  a  good 
cornice  neatly  moulded  should  finish 
the  side-walls  and  break  against  the 
principals  of  the  roof,  and  may  be  of 
wood  or  run  in  plaster. 

A  label  moulding  should  be  run 
around  each  door  and  window,  and 
in  the  sanctuary  should  be  enriched 
whenever  possible. 

The  window  over  the  altar  should 
be  two  lights  wide  or  more,  filled 
with  good  geometrical  tracery,  like 
that  in  the  front  of  the  pattern  shown, 


the  side-windows  having  pointed 
heads  to  the  frames  and  sashes  en- 
closed in  segmental  heads  on  the  in- 
side. All  the  windows  should  be 
glazed  with  plain  diamond  quarry 
glass  of  a  warm  color,  and  where  it 
may  be  possible,  the  chancel  window 
should  have  enriched  borders  and 
the  tracery  filled  with  appropriate 
symbols. 

The  front  of  the  chapel  has  been 
shown  covered  with  shingles,  the  tim- 
bers showing  the  framing  prominent- 
ly, and  should  be  dressed  and  the 
angles  chamfered  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated ;  the  corner-post  that  carries 
the  bell-cot  should  be  made  in  one 
length,  and  the  bell-cot  sheltered  by 
a  roof  of  considerable  projection  and 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  which  feature 
may  not  inappropriately  be  transfer- 
red to  the  gable  of  the  chapel  at  the 
option  of  the  priest.  In  structures  like 
the  one  presented,  it  is  a  simpler  and 
at  the  same  time  better  arrangement 
to  allow  the  eaves  of  the  roof  to  pro- 
ject and  to  dispense  with  the  gutter, 
the  earth  below  being  protected  by 
flagging,  or  a  properly  graded  gravel- 
led slope.  The  chimney  shown  on 
the  plan  should  be  placed  in  the  po- 
sition marked,  to  render  the  draught 
more  equable  ;  in  general,  all  other 
details  of  the  church,  such  as  pews, 
and  a  gallery  if  needed,  and  the  doors, 
must  be  made  to  accord  with  the 
style  of  the  building,  and  the  paint- 
ing should  be  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood,  stained,  unless  it  be  sought  to 
grain  the  roof  or  color  in  bright  col- 
ors. 

In  presenting  these  directions  for 
the  builder,  many  details  and  features 
are  omitted  which  can  only  be  sup- 
plied by  specifications. 

This  building  can  be  executed  for 
the  sum  of  $3150,  the  work  being 
plain  but  substantial,  in  accordance 
with  the  description. 
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We  learn  with  much  regret  that  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  the  Abbe*  Migne,  at  Mont 
Rouge,  in  the  southern  suburb  of  Paris, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  No  par- 
ticulars of  the  occurrence  have  yet  been 
given.  The  enterprise,  conducted  with 
extraordinary  vigor  and  ability  by  the 
abbe*,  was  unique  in  the  history  of  pub- 
lishing. It  was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  books  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  France  and  the  whole  world. 
Nearly  two  thousand  volumes,  in  large 
imperial  octavo,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  writers  on  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  were  edited,  pub- 
lished, and  kept  constantly  in  print,  em- 
ploying a  staff  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons, including  literary  men,  printers, 
binders,  etc.±-London  Publishers'  Cir- 
cular. 

Amaurosis  from  Tobacco-Smoking. 
— Mr.  Hutchinson  has  reported  thir- 
ty-seven cases  of  amaurosis,  of  which 
he  says  thirty-one  were  among  tobaccd- 
smokers.  Mr.  Hutchinson  concludes  : 
I.  Amongst  men,  this  peculiar  form  of 
amaurosis  (primary  white  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve)  is  rarely  met,  except  among 
smokers.  2.  Most  of  its  subjects  have 
been  heavy  smokers — half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  a  day.  3.  It  is  not  associated 
with  any  other  affection  of  the  nervous 
system.  4.  Amongst  the  measures  of 
treatment,  the  prohibition  of  tobacco 
ranks  first  in  importance.  5.  The  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  tending  to  connect 
the  affection  with  the  habit  of  tobacco- 
smoking  is  sufficient  to  warrant  further 
inquiry  into  the  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  profession. — Popular  Science  Re- 
view. 

The  New  Laboratory  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  —  This  •  magnificent  establish- 
ment, which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  investigation,  seems 
to  provide  for  the  student's  wants  on 
even  a  more  liberal  scale  than  its  cele- 


brated rival  at  Berlin.  Besides  the  va- 
rious rooms  for  researches  in  chemistry, 
Pur  et  simple,  there  are  numberless 
apartments  exclusively  intended  for  in- 
vestigation in  optics,  electricity,  mecha- 
nics, and  so  forth.  Motive-power  is 
provided  for  by  a  steam-engine  of  great 
force,  which  is  connected  by  means  of 
bands  with  wheels  in  the  several  labora- 
tories. Again,  besides  the  ordinary 
pipes  carrying  coal-gas,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  pipes  supplying  oxygen  from 
retorts  kept  constantly  at  work.  Indeed, 
altogether  the  new  laboratory  will  be  a 
species  of  Elysium  for  the  chemical  in- 
vestigator. 

The  Bessemer  Steel  Spectrum. — Fa- 
ther Secchi,  who  lately  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  his  fine  memoir  on  the 
Stellar  Spectra,  compared  the  spectra  of 
certain  yellow  stars  with  the  spectrum 
produced  in  the  Bessemer  "  converter  " 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  employment  of  the  spec- 
troscope in  the  preparation  of  this  steel 
was  begun  a  couple  of  years  since  ;  but 
the  comparison  of  the  Bessemer  spec- 
trum with  the  spectrum  of  the  fixed 
stars  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, been  made  before.  The  Bessemer 
spectrum  is  best  seen  when  the  iron  is 
completely  decarbonized  ;  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  very  fine  lines,  and  ap- 
proaches closely  to  the  spectrum  of  a 
Orionis  and  a  Herculis.  The  resem- 
blance, no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bessemer  flame  proceeds  from  a 
great  number  of  burning  metals.  The 
greatest  importance  attaches  to  the 
analogy  pointed  out  by  Father  Secchi. 
Father  Secchi  suggests  that  beginners 
could  not  do  better  than  practise  on  the 
Bessemer  flame  before  turning  the  spec- 
troscope on  the  stars.  Difficult  an  in- 
strument to  conduct  investigations  with 
as  the  spectroscope  undoubtedly  is, 
the  difficulty  almost  becomes  perplexity 
when  the  student  tries  to  examine  stel- 
lar spectra. 
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Count  Lucanor  ;  or,  The  Fifty 
Pleasant  Stories  of  Patrqnio. 
Written  by  the  Prince  Don  Juan, 
a.d.  1 335-1 347-  First  done  into 
English,  from  the  Spanish,  by  James 
York,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1868 : 
Basil  Montague  Pickering,  Picca- 
dilly, in  the  City  of  Westminster. 
For  sale  at  the  Catholic  Publica- 
tion House,  126  Nassau  Street,  New- 
York. 

Mr.  Pickering  seems  to  revel  in  lite- 
rary oddities.  His  book  on  the  Pil- 
grim1 s  Progress  was  quaint  enough,  and 
this  volume  is  scarcely  behind  it  in  any 
of  its  queer  qualities.  A  more  totally 
foreign  book  we  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing.  In  style,  idiom,  turn  of  thought, 
everything,  it  is  remote,  toto  caelo>  from 
all  the  ideas  and  criteria  of  English  and 
modern  criticism.  Its  publication  strikes 
us  as  being  a  remarkably  bold  stroke ; 
we  cannot  imagine  for  what  class  of 
readers  it  could  have  been  intended. 
The  only  market  we  could  conceive  of 
for  such  a  work  in  this  country,  would 
be  a  class  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor's,  if 
he  were  to  have  one,  in  Spanish  archae- 
ology. In  Spanish,  and  as  Spanish,  we 
should  think  it  would  prove  most  inte- 
resting ;  even  though  the  translation  is 
intensely  Iberian,  both  in  structure  and 
thought 

The  "Fifty  Pleasant  Stories"  are 
very  simple  as  to  the  machinery,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  telling  of  them.  "  Count 
Lucanor  "  throughout  the  book  asks  ad- 
vice of  his  friend  Patronio,  stating  his 
case,  and  being  responded  to  with  a 
story.  Who  Count  Lucanor  may  have 
been  \k  a  mystery  for  ever.  The  book 
shows  him  to  posterity  only  as  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  apparent  consequence, 
whose  forte,  as  poor  Artemus  Ward 
would  say,  seems  to  have  been  to  fall  into 
difficulties  and  ask  advice  of  Patronio. 
This  gentleman  appears  as  a  sort  of 
Don  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Sefior  Tom 


Corwin,  rather.  Every  question  instantly 
and  irresistibly  reminds  him  of  "  a  little 
story,  you  know,"  etc.,  etc  This  is  all 
of  their  history.  What  the  end  of  a  man 
must  have  been  who  answered  every 
question  with  an  anecdote,  we  can  only 
shudderingly  decline  to  conjecture. 
Whether  the  gallant  Count  Lucanor 
sportively  ran  him  through  the  body 
after  one  story  too  many  some  roys- 
tering  day  ;  whether  he  went  mad  when 
the  stories  gave  out,  or  whether  death 
interrupted  him  in  a  sage  narrative,  with 
his  sapient  hand  button-holing  the 
count's  doublet,  it  is  not  said. 

There  is  a  world  of  dry,  old-world, 
dusty,  aged  pithiness  about  the  stories. 
They  are  generally  very  fairly  to  the 
point,  and  often  full  of  th$  peculiar  pat- 
ness  so  characteristic  of  Sancho  Panza. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
book,  though,  is  the  really  large  number 
of  apparent  originals  it  contains.  In  it 
are  gems  of  all  manner  of  precepts  and 
principles  that  others  have  amplified 
into  poetry,  and  tragedy,  and  novels, 
and  almost  everything.  Still,  we  can- 
not call  this  more  than  a  seeming  origi- 
nality, because  directly  alongside  of  a 
tale  we  are  surprised  to  trace  in  Shake- 
speare, or  La  Fontaine,  (a  principal 
debtor  to  Count  Lucanor,)  or  some 
other  admired  author,  we  are  as  likely 
to  find  some  story  so  aged,  so  thread- 
bare, so  worn  and  torn  and  sapless  with 
the  use  of  centuries,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  refer  it  back  to  the  year  1.  Several 
of  the  tales  are  taken  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  Don  Juan  Manuel  generally 
modernized  them  (?)  to  suit  the  enlight- 
ened Castilian  and  an ti- Moorish  tastes 
of  a.d.  1335,  The  old,  old  story  of  Al- 
naschar,  for  instance,  is  dished  up  as 
"What  happened  to  a  Woman  called 
Pruhana,"  and  the  note  to  the  story 
quietly  goes  on  to  the  original  original, 
(skipping  old  Alnaschar  with  a  word  as 
a  mere  junior  copy,)  namely,  "  the  fifth 
part  of  the  Pantcha  Pantra?  which,  all 
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will  be  charmed  to  learn,  is  entitled 
"  Aparickchita  Kariteva,"  which  latter 
an  Irish  friend  translates,  "  Much  good 
may  it  do  ye,"  and  our  annotator  "  In- 
considerate Conduct"  We  will  not  quote 
the  intensely  thrilling  narrative  of  this 
Hindoo  classic,  but  content  ourselves 
with  assuring  our  readers,  on  our  honor 
as  a  Brahmin,  that  the  point  is  identi- 
cally the  same. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cha- 
racteristic aptness  of  the  book  is  Chap- 
ter vn.— "  The  Invisible  Cloth."  Count 
Lucanor's  quandary  is  all  of  a  man  who 
offered  the  count  great  advantages  if 
he  would  trust  absolutely  in  him  and  in 
no  one  else.  Three  impostors  (we  con- 
dense the  good  Patronio  mercilessly) 
come  to  a  king  as  weavers  of  a  peculiar 
cloth  that  no  man  but  a  legitimate  son 
of  his  father  could  see ;  to  any  one  with 
even  a  secret  taint  upon  his  authenticity 
it  was  utterly  invisible.  The  king,  de- 
lighted with  this  test  of  so  interesting 
and  gossipable  a  matter,  shuts  them  up 
in  his  palace  to  make  the  cloth,  furnish- 
ing them  rich  raw  material  of  all  sorts. 
After  some  days  the  king  is  invited 
alone  to  see  the  wonderful  woof.  King- 
like, the  king  sends  his  chamberlain 
first.  The  chamberlain,  trembling  for 
his  pedigree,  opens  his  mind's  eye,  sees 
the  cloth  distinctly,  and  returns  full  of 
its  praises.  The  king  goes  next,  can't 
see  it  either,  is  terrified  for  his  title  to 
his  throne,  and  decides  to  see  it  also ; 
does  see  it,  and  admires  it  extravagantly. 
Finding  it  still  rather  puzzling,  he  sends 
his  Superintendent  Kennedy  {alguacil) 
to  work  up  the  case.  This  functionary, 
likewise  failing  to  see  it,  and  fearing 
supersedure  by  the  senior  inspector  of 
police,  makes  up  his  mind  that  the 
king's  eyes  are  good  enough  for  Tiim, 
and,  through  them,  sees  it  too.  Next  a 
councillor  goes  to  report,  and,  like  a 
true  councilman  as  he  is,  honors  his 
father  and  mother  by  seeing  it  in  the* 
same  light  as  the  powers  that  be. 
Finally,  for  some  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  extraordinary  feast- 
days  of  Spain,  the  king  orders  a  suit  of 
the  invisible  cloth,  doesn't  dare  not  to 
see  it,  and  rides  forth  among  his  leal 
subjects  in  a  costume  strikingly  like  that 
famous  fatigue  uniform  of  the  Georgia 


cavalry,  that  we  used  to  hear  so  much, 
of  during  the  war.  His  people  gene- 
rally, out  of  respect  to  their  parents, 
submit  to  the  optical  illusion,  till,  finally, 
a  Spanish  citizen  of  African  descent, 
"having  (says  Patronio — not  we)  no- 
thing to  lose,  came  to  him  and  said: 
'  Sire,  to  me  it  matters  not  whose  son  I 
am ;  therefore,  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
riding  without  any  clothes.' "  The  re- 
sult is  a  general  opening  of  eyes,  a  sud- 
den change  of  tailors,  it  is  hoped,  by  the 
king,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  wea- 
vers with  the  rich  raw  material.  Moral 
(slightly  condensed  from  one  page  of 
Patronio)—"  Don't  Trust" 

"  James  York,  Doctor  of  Medicine," 
has  wasted  valuable  medical  time  in 
translating  this,  with  a  good  deal  of 'fi- 
delity to  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish.  His 
style  really  does  render  much  of  its 
quaintness ;  as  much,  perhaps,  as  to- 
day's English  will  hold  in  solution.  He 
is  also  very  fairly  fortunate  with  certain 
small  mottoes,  or  couplets,  which  close 
each  story,  prefaced  thus,  with  slight 
variations :  "  And  Don  Juan,  (another 
utterly  mystical  character,  who  does 
nothing  but  what  follows,)  also  seeing 
that  it  was  a  good  example,  wrote  it  in 
this  book,  and  made  these  lines,  which 
say  as  follows : 

'  Who  counsels  thee  to  secrecy  with  friends, 
Seeks  to  entrap  thee  for  his  own  base  ends.1 " 
(Chapter  vii,  above  given.) 

The  notes  appended  to  each  story  are 
as  odd,  many  of  them,  as  the  stories. 
Generally,  they  are  little  more  than 
notes  of  admiration,  but  often  brief  ex- 
cursuses,  showing  quite  a  varied  range  of 
reading,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  recon- 
diteness.  These  would  seem  to  be 
mainly  Mr.  York's,  and  they  do  him 
credit  in  spite  of  their  ludicrously  high 
praise  now  and  then. 

In  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
volume,  Mr.  Pickering,  we  observe, 
cleaves  to  his  chosen  model,  the  Aldine 
press,  and  so  gives  us  in  great  perfec- 
tion that  accurate  and  studious-looking 
print  which  we  all  feel  we  ought  to  like, 
and  which  none  of  us  do  like.  For  our 
own  part,  we  frankly  own  our  preference 
for  the  short  s,  and  all  the  modern  im- 
provements.  Still,  one  must  bear  in 
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mind  a  thing  very  obvious  in  all  this 
line  of  publications,  that  it  is  expressly 
to  meet  and  foster  a  kind  of  taste  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
publisher  is  evidently  carrying  out  with 
consistency  and  energy  a  peculiar  policy 
of  his  own,  whose  success  must  at  last 
be  the  test  of  its  own  merit. 

The  general  American  reader  will 
find  this  a  thoroughly  curious  book ; 
the  lover  of  cheap  learning,  a  perfect 
treasure-house  of  rather  uncommon 
commonplaces  ;  and  the  Spanish  scho- 
lar, "a  genuine,  if  rugged,  piece  of  ore 
from  that  rich  mine  of  early  Spanish 
literature  which  yet  lies  hidden  and  un- 
wrought" 


Peter  Claver:  A  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  Labors  in  behalf  of  the 
African  Slave.  Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard.  1868.  For  sale  at  the 
Catholic  Publication  House,  126  Nas- 
sau street,  New  York. 

This  little  book  is  a  brief  compendium 
of  the  life  of  a  great  saint,  who  was  the 
apostle  of  the  negro  slaves  in  South- 
America,  Its  publication  is  very  timely, 
as  it  shows  to  the  philanthropists  of 
New-England  and  of  the  country  at 
large,  who  interest  themselves  so  much 
in  behalf  of  the  African  race,  what  Cath- 
olic charity  has  done  and  can  do  in  their 
behalf.  We  recommend  it  to  their  at- 
tention. The  Catholic  religion,  and  it 
alone,  can  really  and  completely  meet 
the  wants  of  this  much-to-be-compas- 
sionated portion  of  mankind.  The  strik- 
ing vignette  of  this  little  volume,  repre- 
senting St.  Peter  Claver  supporting  the 
head  of  a  dying  negro,  who  holds  a 
crucifix  clasped  to  his  dusky  bosom,  is 
an  expressive  emblem  of  this  truth.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  our  phi- 
lanthropists, in  Congress  and  out  of 
Congress,  would  get  a  copy  of  this  very 
suggestive  photograph  framed  and  hung 
up  in  some  place  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  their  prayers. 


The  Book  of  Moses  ;  or,  The  Pen- 
tateuch in  its  Authorship,  Cre- 
dibility, and  Civilization.  By 


the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  Ph.D.  Volume 
I.  London  :  Longman,  Green  &  Co. 
1868.  For  sale  at  the  Catholic  Publi- 
cation House,  New  York. 

Dr.  Smith  has  given  us  in  this  volume 
the  first  instalment  of  an  extensive  work 
on  the  Pentateuch.  The  authorship 
alone  is  treated  of  in  this  portion  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Smith  happily  combines  or- 
thodoxy of  doctrine  with  a  scientific 
spirit  He  has  evidentiy  studied  i^gypt- 
ol°gy>  geology,  comparative  philology, 
and  other  sciences  bearing  on  sacred 
science.  He  has  also  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  Jewish  and  Protestant,  as 
well  as  Catholic  commentators.  From 
a  cursory  examination,  we  are  inclined 
to  judge  that  his  great  and  useful  task 
has  been  thus  far  very  well  and  tho- 
roughly performed,  and  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  completed  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  volume  is  brought  out  in  the 
best  style  of  English  typographical  art, 
with  fac-similes  of  ancient  pictures  and 
inscriptions,  which  add  much  to  its  value. 
We  recommend  it  to  all  students  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able aids  to  their  researches  which  has 
yet  been  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 


Life  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
By  Doctor  Caterinus  Senensis.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  John  Fen,  in  1609, 
and  Reedi ted,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very 
Rev.  Father  Aylward.  New  York  : 
Catholic  Publication  Society.  1868. 

This  biography  is  a  charming  one, 
translated  in  the  inimitable  English 
idiom  of  the  17th  century.  Father  Ayl- 
ward has  very  successfully  imitated  the 
antiquated  style  in  his  valuable  preface. 
The  biography  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired as  a  history  of  the  private,  interior 
•life  of  the  saint,  though  her  wonderful 
public  career  is  but  slightly  touched 
upon.  The  sketch  of  it  in  Father  Ayl- 
ward's  preface  induces  us  to  wish  that 
he  would  add  to  the  history  of  Saint 
Catharine's  private  life  by  Caterinus,  an 
equally  complete  history  of  her  public 
life,  with  translations  of  her  letters,  from 
his  own  graceful  and  devout  pen,  which 
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would  furnish  the  English  public  with 
one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  biog- 
raphies of  a  truly  great  and  heroic  wo- 
man to  be  found  in  any  language. 


Prayer  the  Key  of  Salvation.  By 
Michael  Muller,  C.S.S.R.  Baltimore : 
Kelly  &  Piet  1868. 

This  book  is  an  expansion  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  St  Alphonsus  Liguori 
on  Prayer.  The  object  of  it  seems  to 
be,  to  explain  the  saint's  doctrine  and  il- 
lustrate it  by  examples,  so  as  to  bring  it 
more  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
•  mass  of  the  people.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  execution 
of  the  work  does  not  come  up  to  the 
idea.  Without  commenting  on  the  mat- 
ter, which  is,  in  general,  very  good,  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  the  style  is 
faulty  in  the  extreme ;  the  sentences  are 
mostly  un-English  in  their  construction, 
and  sometimes  so  long  and  involved  that 
they  are  hard  to  understand.  It  also 
abounds  in  grammatical  errors.  In  short, 
it  is  a  pity  it  was  not  first  thoroughly 
overlooked  and  revised  by  a  competent 
hand  before  being  allowed  to  go  to  press. 
However  much  we  may  desire  to  com- 
mend this  book,  we  cannot  in  conscience 
do  so,  so  long  as  it  continues  in  its  pre- 
sent dress. 


La  Reforme  en  Italie,  les  Precur- 
seurs  :  Discours  Historiques  de  Cesar 
Cantu.  Traduits  de  Tltalien  par  Ani- 
set  Digard  et  Edmond  Martin.  Paris : 
Adrien  le  Gere,  29  Rue  Cassette. 
1867. 

Caesar  Cantu  is  the  author  of  the  best 
universal  history  extant,  and  of  other 
historical  works  of  the  first  class.  He 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  crushing  the 
destructive  pseudo-reformers  of  Italy 
under  the  weight  of  his  massive  histori- 
cal erudition.  The  first  volume  of  the 
present  work,  which  is  the  only  one  yet 
published,  brings  down  the  subject  to 
the  1 6th  century,  and  will  be  followed 
by  three  others.  The  author  is  a  sound 
and  orthodox  Catholic,  yet,  as  a  layman 
and  as  a  historian,  his  work  has  not  the 


distinctively  professional  style  and  spirit 
which  are  usually  found  in  the  works  of 
ecclesiastical  authors.    He  is  fearless 
and  free  in  speaking  the  historical  truth, 
even  when  if  is  discreditable  to  ecclesi- 
astical rulers  and  requires  the  exposure 
of  scandals  and  abuses  in  the  church. 
His  spirit  is  calm  and  impartial,  and  the 
theological  and  ascetical  elements  are 
carefully  eliminated.  He  has  gone  back 
to  the  very  origin  of  Christianity,  in 
Order  to  trace  the  course  of  events  from 
their  beginning,  and  has  traced  the  out- 
lines of  the  constitution  of  historical 
Christianity.     Church  principles  and 
dogmas  are,  however,  exhibited  in  a 
purely  historical  method,  and  as  essen- 
tial portions  of  the  history  of  facts  and 
events.  Such  a  writer  is  terrible  to  par- 
ties whose  opinions  and  schemes  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  history.    The  whole 
class  of  pseudo-reformers,  whether  semi- 
Christian  or  openly  infidel,  are  of  this 
sort   Cantu  sweeps  them  off  the  track 
of  history  by  the  force  and  weight  of  his 
erudition,  as  a  locomotive  tosses  the 
stray  cows  on  the  track  of  a  railway, 
with  broken  legs,  to  linger  and  die  in 
the  meadows  at  each  side  of  it.   It  is 
only  Catholic  truth,  either  in  the  super- 
natural or  the  natural  order,  which  can 
bear  investigation,  or  survive  the  crucial 
test  of  history.  The  so-called  Reforma- 
tion retains  its  hold  on  the  respect  of 
the  world  only  through  ignorance.  When 
history  is  better  and  more  generally 
known,  it  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  it  was  not  only  a  great  crime,  but  a 
great  blunder,  a  faux  pas  in  human 
progress. 


The  Infant  Bridal,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Aubrey  De  Vere.  London :  Mac- 
Millan  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  book,  rather 
for  the  memories  than  the  novelties  it 
brings  us.  Almost  all  its  contents  have 
been  published  in  the  author's  other 
volumes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  to 
alter  the  opinions,  either  good  or  ill, 
that  we  took  occasion  to  express  in  a 
former  review  of  them  at  large.  The 
most  remarkable  about  the  book  is  the 
selection  of  the  republished  pieces.  It 
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only  verifies  anew  the  observation  that 
authors,  no  more  than  we  of  the  world, 
have  the  giftie  to  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them.  Some  of  the  best 
poems  are  there,  and  some  of  the  worst 
The  Infant  Bridal  and  The  Search  for 
Proserpine  are  perhaps  the  very  two 
poorest  of  all  the  author's  longer  pro- 
ductions. Still,  perhaps  the  many  faults 
we  fancy  we  see  in  the  tact  of  the  com- 
pilation, only  come  to  this — that  we  our- 
selves would  have  compiled  differently, 
and  possibly  worse. 

But  we  meet,  all  over  these  elegant 
tinted  pages,  lines  and  beauties  that  we 
fondly  remember  loving  of  old — fine 
blank  verse,  wonderful  descriptions,  de- 
licious idyls.  These  latter,  by  the  way, 
are  equally  remarkable  and  unremarked. 
They  are  from  the  same  fount  with 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  We 
cannot  resist  giving  one  extract,  from 
Glance,  p.  64 : 

"  Come  forth,  dear  maid,  the  day  is  calm  and  cool, 

And  bright  though  sunless.   Like  a  long  green  scarf, 

The  tall  pines,  crowning  yon  gray  promontory, 

In  distant  ether  hang,  and  cut  the  sea. 

But  lovers  better  love  the  dell,  for  there  * 

Each  is  the  other's  world.   How  indolently 

The  tops  of  those  pale  poplars,  bending,  sway 

Over  the  violet-braided  river  brim  1 

Whence  comes  this  motion  ?  fbr  no  wind  is  heard, 

And  the  long  grasses  move  not,  nor  the  reeds. 

Here  we  will  sit,  and  watch  the  rushes  lean 

Like  locks,  along  the  leaden-colored  stream 

Far  off;  and  thou,  O  child,  shall  talk  to  me 

Of  Naiads  and  their  loves." 

One  more  sample  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  and  we  have  said  all  there 
is  to  say.  It  is  an  unusual  vein  for  De 
Vere,  but  one  in  which,  like  Tennyson, 
he  engages  never  lightly  and  always 
with  telling  success.  It  is  the  close  of 
A  Farewell  to  Naples,  p.  255  : 

"  From  her  whom  genius  never  yet  inspired, 
Or  virtue  raised,  or  pulse  heroic  fired  ; 
From  her  who,  in  the  grand  historic  page, 
Maintains  one  barren  blank  from  age  to  age  ; 
From  her,  with  insect  life  and  insect  buzz, 
Who,  evermore  unresting,  nothing  does ; 
From  her  who,  with  the  future  and  the  past, 
No  commerce  holds— no  structure  rears  to  last. 
From  streets  where  spies  and  jesters,  side  by  side, 
Range  the  rank  markets  and  their  gains  divide  ; 
Where  faith  in  art,  and  art  in  sense  is  lost, 
And  toys  and  gewgaws  form  a  nation's  boast ; 
Where  passion,  from  affection's  bond  cut  loose, 
Revels  in  orgies  of  its  own  abuse ; 
And  appetite,  from  passion's  portals  thrust, 
Creeps  on  its  belly  to  its  grave  in  dust ; 
Where  vice  her  mask  disdains,  where  fraud  is  loud, 
And  naught  but  wisdom  dumb,  and  justice  cowed ; 


Lastly,  from  her  who  planted  here  unawed, 
'Mid  heaven-topped  hills  and  waters  bright  and  broad, 
From  these  but  nerves  more  swift  to  err  has  gained 
And  the  dread  stamp  of  sanctities  profaned ; 
And,  girt  not  less  with  ruin,  lives  to  show 
That  worse  than  wasted  weal  is  wasted  woe — 
We  part ;  forth  issuing  through  her  closing  gate, 
With  unre verting  faces,  not  ingrate." 

Cannot  this  book  speak  better  for  it- 
self than  our  good  word  ? 


Folks  and  Fairies.  Stories  for  little 
children.  By  Lucy  Randall  Comfort 
With  engravings.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  1868. 

Judging,  not,  however,  from  perusal, 
but  from  hearsay,  we  think  the  pleasure 
of  Mrs.  Comfort's  juvenile  readers  would 
be  increased  if  she  had  given  them  more 
"Folks"  and  less  "Fairies."  On  the 
same  high  authority  we  also  protest 
against  some  of  the  engravings,  for  exam- 
ple, "  Otho  returning  home,"  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  text 
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From  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  New  York:  Mozart 
A  Biographical  Romance.  From  the  German  of 
Heribert  Rao.  By  E.  R.  SUL  x  vol.  xamo,  pp. 
323  —  Easy  French  Reading :  Being  selections  of 
historical  tales  and  anecdotes,  arranged  with  co- 
pious foot-notes,  containing  translations  of  the  prin- 
cipal words,  a  progressive  development  of  the  form 
of  the  verb,  designations  of  the  use  of  prepositions 
and  particles,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language.  By 
Professor  Edward  T.  Fisher.  To  which  is  append- 
ed a  brief  French  grammar.  By  C.  J.  DelUle.  1 
vol.  xamo,  pp.  23a. 

From  Kelly  &  Piet,  Baltimore :  A  Catechism  of 
the  Vows.  For  the  use  of  persons  consecrated  to 
God  in  the  religious  state.  By  the  Rev.  Father 
Peter  Cotel,  S.J. 


From  Samuel  R.  Wells,  New  York :  Oratory,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular :  or,  The  Extemporaneous  Speak- 
er. With  sketches  of  the  most  eminent  speakers  of 
all  ages.  By  William  Pittenger,  author  of  Daring 
and  Suffering.  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  A. 
Bingham,  and  appendix  containing  a  Chairman's 
Guide  for  conducting  public  meetings  according  to 
the  best  parliamentary  models.  1  vol.  xamo,  pp.  220. 
— Life  in  the  West ;  or,  Stories  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  By  N.  C  Meeker,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,   x  voL  xamo,  pp.  360. 


From  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston:  Red  Cross;  or, 
Young  America  in  England  and  Wales.  A  story 
of  Travel  and  Adventure.  By  Oliver  Optic  x  voL 
X2mo,  pp.  336. 
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BULLETIN 

OP  THE 

Cathooc  Publication  Society. 


The  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Acts  and 
Decrees  of  the  recent  Plenary  Council 
held  in  Baltimore  have  received  the 
official  approval  of  the  Holy  See ;  and 
that  among  these  decrees  is  one  approv- 
ing of  "  The  Catholic  Publication  Soci- 
ety," and  commending  it  to  the  support 
of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  people.  This 
enterprise  has  now  the  sanction  both  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
our  own  country  and  of  the  universal 
Church. 

This  piece  of  good  news  will  gladden 
the  hearts  of  all  Catholics,  and  be  an 
additional  stimulus  to  their  zeal  and 
generosity  in  aiding  the  Publication  So- 
ciety to  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  its 
institution.  An  explanation  of. these, 
and  a  translation  of  the  decree,  will  be 
given  in  our  next  Bulletin. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  five  dollar 
annual  subscribers  that  the  term  of 
their  first  subscription  has  expired,  and 
suggest  the  renewal  of  their  subscrip- 
tions for  the  present  year. 

TRACT  NO.  30:  "IS  IT  HONEST?" 

This  is  a  four-page  tract,  well  adapted 
to  be  sown  broadcast  through  the  coun- 
try. It  contains  the  refutation  of  the 
principal  calumnies  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  in  plain,  downright  answers, 
which  speak  for  themselves  and  carry 
conviction  with  them.  By  the  question 
"Is  it  Honest ?"  repeated  each  time  in 
large  type,  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
honor  in  the  community.  It  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  private  gentleman, 


who  has  paid  for  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  100,000  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity.  It  has  attracted  unusual  atten- 
tion, and  has  met  from  nearly  all  a  kind 
reception. 

We  select  the  following  examples  : 

The  mate  of  a  vessel,  on  receiving  a 
copy  in  the  Street-cars,  looked  around 
earnestly  to  find  some  one  to  talk  with 
on  the  matter.  Addressing  his  neigh- 
bor, he  said  :  "  Catholics  have  been 
slandered  long  enough.  I  have  been  in 
South  America,  and  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  When  a  man  is  sick 
there,  the  Catholics  take  care  of  him, 
without  asking  what  religion  he  belongs 
to.  It  is  time  slanders  against  Catholics 
were  stopped.  It  should  have  been 
written  twenty  years  ago." 

Even  the  opposition  it  awakens  is  a 
testimony  to  its  excellence.  A  clerical 
gentleman,  on  reading  it,  asked  the 
distributer  if  he  thought  the  replies 
true.  The  distributer  answered,  "Yes, 
sir ;  they  are  true  in  every  particular." 
He  replied,  "  If  you  had  been  in  Europe, 
as  I  have,  you  would  not  think  so."  A 
gentleman,  standing  near,  said :  "  I  have 
been  m  Europe,  and  searched  thorough- 
ly, and  know  them  to  be  true ;"  at  the 
same  time  handing  him  his  card.  Others 
remarked  they  were  glad  to  see  it — that 
they  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
Catholic  religion. 

Every  priest,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  would  do  a 
good  thing,  at  a  trifling  expense,  if  he 
would  order  some  thousands  of  this  lit- 
tle tract  for  distribution.   It  is  just  the 
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thing  to  do  the  work  of  clearing  away 
the  obstacles  and  dispelling  the  preju- 
dices which  our  holy  religion  has  to  en- 
counter in  this  country.  The  good  it 
has  already  done  is  very  great 

A  copy  of  this  tract  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page.  To  give  it  as  wide  a  cir- 
culation as  possible,  we  will  send  one 
thousand  copies  for  three  dollars. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  SINCE  OUR 
LAST  BULLETIN. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Donahoe,  New 

York  City   $100 

John  Murphy,  Baltimore,  Md ...  50 

Mrs.  Charles  Wheaton,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.  Y.   50 

B.  J.  Reid,  Clarion,  Pa.   30 
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IS  IT  HONEST 

To  say  that  t/ie  Catholic  Church  prohibits  the 
use  0/  the  Bible — 


[1868. 

sous 


STY, 


.$7  00 


When  any  body  who  chooses  can  buy  as  many  as 
he  likes  at  any  Caiholic  bookstore,  and  can  see 
on  the  first  page  of  any  one  of  them  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  >n  and 
with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  encouraging  Catho- 
lics to  read  the  Bible,  in  these  words:  "The 
faithful  should  be  excited  to  the  reading  of  the  fa 
Holy  Scriptures,"  and  that  not  only  for  the  ^ 
Catholics  of  the  United  States,  but  also  for  those  »ti- 
of  the  whole  world  besides  ? 

us 

IS  IT  HONEST 

rd 

To  say  that  Catholics  believe  that  man%  by  his  ri- 
own  power,  can  forgive  sin — 

When  the  priest  is  regarded  by  the  Catholic  ^ 

Church  only  as  the  agent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ** 

Christ,  acting  by  the  power  delegated  to  him,  ac-  ^  60 

cording  to  these  words,  "  Whose  sins  you  shall  ^ 

forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them,  and  whose  sins  * 

you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained  ?"    St  John  £  2  00 

xx.  23.  |j 

•   1  50 

..3  00 
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IS  IT  HONEST 


To  repeat  over  and  over  again  that  Catholics  pay 
the  priest  to  pardon  their  sins — 

When  such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  anywhere 
in  the  Catholic  Church — 

When  any  transaction  of  the  kind  is  stigma- 
tized as  a  grievous  sin,  and  ranked  along  with 
murder,  adultery,  blasphemy,  etc.,  in  every  cate- 
chism and  work  on  Catholic  theology  ? 


To  persist  in  saying  that  Catholics  believe  their 
sins  are  forgiven,  merely  by  the  confession  of 
them  to  tlie  priest,  without  a  true  sorrow  for 
them,  or  a  true  purpose  to  quit  them — 

When  every  child  finds  the  contrary  distinctly 
and  clearly  stated  in  the  catechism,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  learn  before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
the  sacraments  ?  Any  honest  man  can  verify 
this  statement  by  examining  any  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 


To  assert  that  the  Catholic  Church  grants  any 
indulgence  or  permission  to  commit  sin — 

When  an  "  indulgence,"  according  to  her  uni- 
versally received  doctrine,  was  never  dreamed 


IS  IT  HONEST 


IS  IT  HONEST 
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of  by  Catholics  to  imply,  in  any  case  whatever, 
any  permission  to  commit  the  least  sin;  and 
when  an  indulgence  has  no  application  whatever 
to  sin  until  after  sin  has  been  repented  of  and 
pardoned  ? 

IS  IT  HONEST 

To  accuse  Catholics  of  putting  the  Blessed  Virgin 
or  the  Saints  in  the  place  of  God  or  the  Lord 
jfesus  Christ — 


mged. 
[1868. 

iOUS 


ITY, 


>n  and 


When  the  Council  of  Trent  declares  that  it  h 

is  simply  useful  to  ask  their  intercession  in  order  .  .$7  00 

to  obtain  favor  from  God,  through  his  Son,  C: 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Saviour  £ 

and  Redeemer —  he 

When  "asking  their  prayers  and  influence  ™ 

with  God,"  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  when  . .  1  25 
Christians  ask  the  pious  prayers  of  one  another  ?        *  e 

IS  IT  HONEST  >< 


1- 
d 


To  accuse  Catholics  of  paying  divine  worship  to 
images  or  pictures,  as  the  heathen  do —  eo 

R 

When  every  Catholic  indignantly  repudiates  >- 
any  idea  of  the  kind,  and  when  the  Council  of 
Trent  distinctly  declares  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  them  to  be,  "  that 


B 

.  2  00 


1  50 
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thousan  there  is  no  divinity  or  virtue  in  them  which 

should  appear  to  claim  the  tribute  of  one's  ve- 
neration but  that  *  all  the  honor  which  is  paid 
to  them  shall  be  referred  to  the  originals  whom 
they  are  designed  to  represent  ?"    Sess.  25, 


IS  IT  HONEST 

To  make  these  and  many  other  similar  charges 
against  Catholics — 

When  they  detest  and  abhor  such  false  doc- 
trines more  than  those  do  who  make  them,  and 
make  them,  too,  without  ever  having  read  a 
Catholic  book,  or  taken  any  honest  means  of 
ascertaining  the  doctrines  which  the  Catholic 
Church  really  teaches  ? 
•  Remember  the  commandment  of  God,  which 

says :  "  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor." 

Reader,  would  you  be  honest,  and  do  no  in- 
justice? Then  examine  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  read  the  works  of  Catholics. 
See  both  sides.    Examine,  and  be  fair,  for 

AMERICANS  LOVE  FAIR  PLAY. 
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FOREIGN  CATHOLIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS, 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE 

CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

126  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  I 


New  books,  and  new  editions  of  books,  received  from  London  and 
Dublin  since  last  issue  of  Thb  Catholic  Wobld. 


1.  MEDITATIONS  FOR  ADVENT 

and  Easter  $1  75 

2.  INTENTIONS  FOR  MASS  AND 
Holy  Communion,  for  every  Day 

in  the  Year   1  75 

3.  VISITS  TO  THE  ALTAR  OF 
Mary :  A  Manual  of  Devotion  for 
Congregations  and  Private  Use.. .  50 

4.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SAINT  GER- 
trude ;  or,  The  Love  of  the  Heart 


of  Jesus  to  His  Creatures   1  25 

5.  THE  LIFE  AND  REVELATIONS 
of  Saint  Gertrude,  Virgin  and  Ab- 
bess of  the  Order  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict. By  a  Religious  of  the  Order 
of  Poor  Clares  3  76 

«.  THE  CATECHETICAL  READ- 
ing-Book,  in  Two  Parts  :  Sacred 
History — Doctrinal  Subjects.  By 
Very  Rev.  James  Griffin   75 

7.  IN  THE  SNOW:  TALES  OF 
Mount  St  Bernard.  By  Rev.  W. 
H.  Anderdon   1  50 


8.  CATECHISM  OF  CHRISTIAN 
Doctrine,  Approved  for  the  Use  of 
the  Faithful  in  all  the  Dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales,  Familiarly  Ex- 
plained. By  Rev.  Patrick  Power. 
2  vols  4  00 


9.  THE  SAME.  Complete  in  8  vols., 
unabridged  $7  00 

10.  THE  CONVENT  PRIZE-BOOK : 
A  selection  of  Verses  on  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  Church,  Feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Festivals  of  the 
Principal  Saints,  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems.  By  the  Authoress  of 
"Geraldine,"  etc   1  26 

11.  THE  DEVOTION  AND  OFFICE 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  with  its  Nature,  Ori- 
gin, Progress,  etc.,  including  the 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  etc. ; 
also,  Exercises  for  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  of  the  Sacred 


Heart   60 

12.  PRACTICAL    SERMONS  FOR 
V    all  the  Sundays  of  the  Tear.  Se- 
cond Series.   By  the  Rev.  John 
Perry  2  00 

13.  SAINT  MART  AND  HER  TIMES: 
A  Poem,  in  Fourteen  Cantos.  By 
the  Authoress  of  "Geraldine," 

etc   1  60 

14.  THE  LIFE  OF  LAS  CASAS.  BT  v 
Arthur  Helps  3  00 


15.  THE  BOOK  OF  MOSES ;  OR,  THE 
Pentateuch  in  its  Authorship,  Cre- 

3 
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List  of  Foreign  Catholic 

dibility,  and  Civilization.   By  the 
Rev.  W.  Smith,  Ph.D.   Vol  I. .  .$7  50 

16.  VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
sions.   By  John  Henry  Newman.  2  50 

17.  EXHORTATIONS  AND  SER- 
mons  for  all  the  Sundays  and  Fes- 
tivals of  the  Year,  on  the  Sacred 
Mysteries  and  Mo9t  Important 
Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morony,  S.J..  3  00 

18.  THE  MONKS  OF  THE  WEST. 
From  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard. 
By  the  Count  Montalembert.  5 
vols.,  8vo  25  00 

19.  LIFE  OF  BEATO  ANGELICO 
Da  Fiesole,  of  the  Order  of  Friars- 
Preachers.  Translated  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  same  Order,  from  the 
French  of  E.  Carder.  With  an 
Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Christian  A»rt  4  00 

20.  THE  CHURCH  OF  OUR  FA- 
thers  ;  or,  St.  Osmond's  Rite  for 
the  Church  of  Salisbury.  From  a 
Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  that 
Cathedral.  Printed  for  the  first 
time,  and  elucidated  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Belief  and  Ritual  of 
the  Church  in  England  before  and 
after  the  coming  of  the  Normans. 
By  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D.  Illus- 
trated with  many  engravings  on 
wood  and  copper.   4  vols.,  8vo..  .24  00 

21.  ANTE-NICENE  CHRISTIAN  Li- 
brary. Translations  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  down  to  a.d. 
825.  The  Writings  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Athenagoras,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  The  Writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  Titian,  Theo- 
philus,  and  the  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions, Irenaus,  etc.   6  vols.  out. 

Per  volume  4  00 

22.  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL  OF 
the  Cross,  Founder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Discalced  Clerks  of  the 
Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  usually  called  Passionists. 
By  Father  Pius  A.  Sp.  Sancto, 
Passionist  8  00 


and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

28.  AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY 
of  Ireland  :  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod. With  twelve  first-class,  full- 
page  engravings  of  historical 
scenes,  and  upward  of  100  wood- 
cuts by  eminent  artists,  pp.  581 .  .|8  00 

24.  THE  SPIRITUAL  RETREAT  OF 
the  Rev.  Father  Colombiere,  of  the 


Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  Preface  by  the 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  1  00 

25.  CASSIAN'S  CONFERENCES. 
Freely  translated.  By  Father 
Robert,  of  Mount  St.  Bernard's 
Abbey.   2  vols  2  50 


26.  THE  FATE  AND  FORTUNES  OF 
Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and 
Rory  O'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ; 
their  flight  from  Ireland,  their  vicis- 
situdes abroad,  and  their  death  in 
exile.  By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan, 
M.R.I.A.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Pp.  683   5  00 

27.  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  OF 
Sales,  Founder  of  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  the  Rev.  William 
Coombes,  D.D.    2  vols.,  8vo  5  00 

28.  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 
the  Fifth  Century.  Translated  by 
permission  from  the  French  of  A. 
Frederic  Ozanam,  by  Ashley  C. 
Glynn,  B.A.    2  vols  10  50 

29.  IRISH  HOMES  AND  IRISH 
Hearts.    By  Fanny  Taylor  3  00 

30.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
Florence  McCarthy  Reagh,  Tanist 
of  Carbery,  McCarthy  Mor,  with 
some  portion  of  "The  History  of 
the  Ancient  Families  of  the  South 
of  Ireland."  Compiled  solely  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  Her 
Majesty's  State  Paper  Office.  By 
Daniel  McCarthy,  of  Gleann-a- 
Chroim.    1  vol.,  8vo  8  50 

31.  A  WALKING  TOUR  ROUND  IRE- 
Iand  in  1865.   By  an  Englishman. 5  00 

82.  THE  FIRST  AGE  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ity  and  the  Church.   By  Dr.  Dollin- 
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List  of  Foreign  Catholic  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 


ger.  Translated  from  the  German  b y 
H.  A.  Oxenham,  MJL  2  vols., 
doth.  $8  00 

33.  LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Transla- 
ted by  Rev.  0.  P.  Meehan.   2  vols. 5  00 

34.  THE  LIFE  OF  PHILIP  THOMAS 
Howard,  O.P.,  Cardinal  of  Norfolk, 
Grand  Almoner  to  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  Queen  -  Consort  of  King 
Charles  IIn  and  Bestorer  of  the 
English  Province  of  Friars-Preach- 
ers of  Dominicans.  Compiled  from 
original  MSS.,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Domini- 


can Order.   By  Fr.  C.  F.  Raymond 
Palmer,  O.P  $3  75 

35.  IRELAND  BEFORE  THE  CON- 
quest   By  M.  F.  Ferguson  2  50 

36.  DUFFY'S  LIBRARY  OF  IRE- 
land.  16  vols.  Comprising  Barry's 
Songs  of  Ireland;  Davis's  Poems 
and  Ballads ;  Hay's  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1798  ;  Mitchell's 
Life  and  Times  of  Hugh  O'Neill : 
Spirit  of  the  Nation,  complete ;  etc. 
Per  vol   50 

37.  THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,  AND 
other  Poems.  By  Aubrey  De  Vere.3  00 

38.  FAIRY  LEGENDS  AND  TRADI- 
tions  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  By 
T.CroftonCroker  2  50 
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BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

AMD  FOB  8  ALB  BY 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society, 

126  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Inner  Life  of  Lacordaire.  By  Rev.  Pere  Chocarne.  1  vol.  8vo.  Cloth,     .      $3  00 

Reason  and  Revelation.   By  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston.  1  vol  12mo.   Cloth,      .  1  60 

Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Church.    Paper,  75  cents.    Cloth,  1  00 

44                41               "              Cheap  edition.       .      .  25 

Rome  and  the  Popes.    By  Dr.  Carl  Brandes.    1  vol.    12mo.    Cloth,         .  1  25 

Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetchine.    1  vol.    12mo.    Cloth,      .      .  2  00 

Aner's  Return.    By  Rev.  A.  S.  Hoermans,  O.  S.  B.   1  vol.  12mo.   Cloth,  .  1  50 

Lives  of  Curran  and  Grattan.  By  D.  O.  Madden.    1  vol.  18mo.  Cloth, .  60 

Glories  of  Mary.    From  Latin  of  St  Bernard.    1  vol.    18mo.    Cloth,      .  60 

Fenian  Heroes  and  Martyrs.    By  John  Savage.    1  vol.    12mo.    Cloth,  .  2  00 

Nouet's  Meditations  for  every  day  in  the  year.    New  edition,     .      .  2  50 

The  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    8vo.    Cloth,   2  50 

Spirit  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul    A  Holy  Model,   2  00 

Happy  Hours  of  Childhood.    A  Series  of  Tales,   60 

Life  of  St  Aloysius  Gonzaga.    Edited  by  Ed.  Healy  Thompson,        .  1  50 

Hornihold  on  Commandments  and  Sacraments,  in  52  Discourses..        .  2  00 

The  Clergy  and  the  Pulpit.   By  Abbe*  Mullois.    12mo,      .      .      .  1  50 

Christianity  and  its  Conflicts.    By  Dr.  E.  A.  Marcy,      ....  2  00 

Miss  Starr's  Poems.    12rao.    Cloth,  bevelled,   2  00 

Manual  of  Lives  of  the  Popes,  from  St  Peter  to  Pius  IX.  ...  1  25 
Pictorial  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Suitable  for  Sunday-School  Rewards,  done  up  in 

neat  packages.    12  Lives  in  each,  ,  25 

Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.    12mo.    Cloth,      ...  2  25 

Three  Phases  of  Christian  Love.    By  Lady  Herbert     12mo,     .      .  1  50 

Lacordaire's  Letters  to  Young  Men.    12 mo,     ....            .  1  50 

Little  Florie's  Library.    12  vols.    Cloth,   5  40 

Tales  from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy   1  50 

Life  of  St  Dominic.    12mo.    Cloth,   1  60 

Devotion  to  St  Joseph.    By  Rev.  A.  Patrigani.    18 mo,          ...  1  00 

Lydia.    A  Tale  of  the  Second  Century.    12mo,   1  50 

Beauties  of  Faith.    Extracts  from  the  Ave  Maria.    12mo.    Cloth,  .      .  2  00 

School  of  Jesus  Crucified.    By  Father  Ignatius.    18mo.    Cloth,        .       .  75 

Sufferings  of  Jesus.   By  Fathnr  Thomas.    12mo.    Cloth,      ...  i  00 

Spirit  of  St  Francis  de  Sales.    12mo.    Cloth,   2  00 

The  See  of  Peter.    By  Rev.  T.  W.  Allies.    16mo.    Cloth,      .  1  00 

Student  of  Blenheim  Forest    By  Mrs.  Dorsey.   1  25 

The  Irish  in  America.    By  «*ohn  Francis  Maguire,   2  50 

The  Blessed  Eucharist,  Our  Greatest  Treasure.   1  50 

Prayer  the  Key  of  Salvation,   1  60 

British  Catholic  Poets,   1  50 

St  Ignatius  and  his  Companions,     .       .      ,   1  50 

Life  of  the  Blessed  Peter  Claver,   1  00 

Paulist  Sermons  for  1864,  (new  edition,)  .......  1  50 

All  the  new  Catholic  Books  published  in  the  Unitel  States,  and  England 
and  Ireland,  received  as  soon  as  published. 
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SERMONS 


OF  THE 


PAULIST  FATHERS, 

FOR     1865     -A.2STD  1866. 

1  Vol.  12mo,  $1  50.  Do.,  bevelled,  $2. 


SERMONS. 

I.  The  Good  Tidings. 
II.  Praise. 

III.  The  Reason  and  Method  of  Doing  Penance. 

IV.  The  Battle  of  Life. 

V.  The  Miracle  of  Pardon. 

VI.  Life,  a  Probation. 

VII.  The  Passion. 

VIII.  The  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Creation. 
IX.  The  Power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Exemplified  in  Good  Christians. 
X.  The  Memorial  Sacrifice. 
XI.  The  Apostolic  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

XII.  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Model  of  Interior  Life. 

XIII.  The  Duty  of  Thankfulness. 

XIV.  Chrietian  Sympathy. 
XV.  Christian  Marriage. 

XVI.  God's  Share. 

XVII.  The  Gospel  according  to  Man— the  Religion  of  the  Day. 
XVIII.  The  Principle  of  Honor  in  Religion. 
XIX.  The  Type  of  Feminine  Christian  Virtue. 
XX.  The  Holy  Souls. 

XXI.  Preparing  for  the  Visitations  of  God. 


Several  of  the  above  Sermons  are  by  the  late  Father  Baker,  and  were 
never  before  published. 


Extracts  from  Notices  of  the  Press. 

**  They  are  pood  examples  of  practical,  earnest,  pnngent  preaching  Others  beside 

Catholics  may  be  stimulated  by  these  discourses,  and  some  Protestant  preachers  we  have  heard 
might  learn  how  to  talk  plainly  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  men/1 — Round  Table. 

"  These  sermons  are  dkuted  with  a  conviction  ot  mind  and  earnestness  of  heart  that  the  hearer 
and  the  reader  are  carried  a  way  while  reading  or  listening  to  them,  which  after  all  is. the  triumph  ot 
eloquence."— Botton  Pilot, 

**  These  sermons,  like  those  which  preceded  them,  are  sound,  practical,  and  able  productions. ' 
—Catholic  Mirror. 

"They  are  adapted  to  the  wants  ot  our  asre  and  country,  and  consequents  mu«t  elevate  the 
standard  of  morality  whenever  they  can  secure  the  attention  or  a  reader."— Pittsburg  Catholic. 

"  Here  are  twenty-one  Catholic  sermons  in  various  degrees  of  excellence,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
■o  thoroughly  and  truly  catholic  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  that  they  will  be  read  with  plessnre- 
by  Protestants,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  communion  to  which  they  are  especially  addressed." — 
N.  T.  Citizen. 

Other  and  more  elaborate  notices  might  be  added,  but  the  above  are  sufficient. 

k  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


THE    CATHOLIC    PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 
LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  General  Agent, 

IdS  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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MASON  &  HAMLIN 


Have  the  honor  to  announce  that  they  have  been  awarded  a 


First  Prize  Medal, 

AT  TUB 


GEEAT  !P_A_RIS  EXPOSITION,  1867, 


FOR  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THEIR 


CABINET  ORGANS, 


IN  COMPETITION  WITH  THE 


BEST  MAKERS  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


This  triumph  is  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  that  M.  &  H.  were  represented  only  by  their 
ordinary  styles  of  instruments,  such  as  are  currently  sold  from  their  warerooms.  The  superiority 
of  their  organs,  in  substantial  excellence,  was  universally  recognized  by  the  eminent  jury,  and  by 
the  musical  profession  of  the  world,  as  represented  at  Paris. 

M.  &  H.  have  been  honored  by  written  testimonials  from  very  distinguished  European  organists 
and  musicians  to  the  superiority  of  their  work.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Alexander, 
London ;  Edouard  Batiste,  Professor  of  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Organist  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Eustache,  Paris ;  G.  Benoit,  Paris ;  Frederic  Boxcowitz,  Pianist  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, etc. ;  Chmay,  Paris ;  Anton  Cosgayon,  Madrid ;  Manuel  de  la  Mala,  Royal  Commissioner 
of  Spain  on  the  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Paris  Exposition;  A.  Dessaut,  Organist  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  Paris ;  August  Durand,  Organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Composer, 
Paris ;  Paul  D'JIarcoult,  Paris ;  Stephane  Gaureon,  Organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Clotilde,  Paris ; 
Wm.  Gostluis,  London;  A.  Oouroult,  Rouen;  L.  Guellain,  Bordeaux;  O.  W.  Uahn,  Court  Or- 
ganist, Hcilbronn ;  Edouard  Hochmelle,  Organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roch,  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Seuate,  etc.,  Paris ;  Dr.  Edward  Hanslick,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  Juror  of  Musical  Instruments  at  the  Paris  Exposition  Universelle,  1867;  G. 
Helios,  Bremen;  A.  Kutharack,  St.  Petersburg;  E.  Ketterer,  the  distinguished  Composer  and 
Pianist,  Paris ;  Lefcbure  Welyy  Organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris ;  C.  Lemaitre,  Stras- 
bourg; Otto  Lessman,  Berlin;  D.  Magnus,  Pianist  and  Composer,  Paris;  C.  Maurice,  Organist  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Paris ;  D.  Morrell,  London  ;  B.  Orsinif  Organist  of  the  Church  of  the  In- 
valides,  Paris;  A.  Paillard}  Varennes;  C.  M.  Pevier,  Madrid;  T.  H.  L.  Pool, Organist  at  Druten, 
near  Nymwegen,  Holland ;  Maximilian  Bcichard,  Pastor,  Strasbourg ;  T.  Beinhardt,  Cologne ; 
A.  Bciter,  Organist  of  the  College  of  German  Jesuits,  Paris ;  A.  Bohmer^  Leader  of  the  United 
Gesangverein,  Vienna;  A.  Boulanger,  Paris;  G.  Bush,  London ;  H.  Schtoab,  Organist  of  the 
Protestant  Chapel,  Chalet  du  Bois,  Paris ;  Mad.  A.  Sievres,  Paris ;  E.  Sutton,  London ;  N.  F. 
Verrcin*t,  de  la  Musique  de  Sa  Majeste  l'Empereur,  de  la  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  et 
de  rAcademie  Imperiale  de  Musiqne,  ex-Mattre  de  Chapelle  de  l'Eglise  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  etc., 
Paris ;  Vevarthea,  Organist  at  Red  Hall,  Surrey,  England ;  Thcrriore  Visard,  Redactcur-en-Chet 
de  la  Revue  de  Music  Sacree,  ancienne  et  moderne,  Paris;  G.  Yogt,  Colmar;  J.  Wingfield,  Lon- 
don ;  E.  St.  Saens,  Composer,  and  Organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Magdalene,  Paris. 

M.  &  H.  also  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  nearly  all  the  most  prominent  organists  of  America  for 
testimony  to  the  superiority  of  their  work. 

Prices,  75  to  IOOO  Dollars  Each. 

*♦*  Circulars  with  full  particulars  to  any  address. 

WAREROOMS: 

596  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

154  TREMONT  STREET,  Boston. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


A  Hew  and  Cheaper  Edition  (the  Fifth) 


OF 


THE  REIGN  OF  LAW. 

BY  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

Post  8vo.    Olotla.    Price,  S62.30. 

"  We  cannot  accept  all  the  theories  of  the  noble  Duke,  but  we  can  accept  all  the  scientific  feet* 
he  adduces,  and  find  ourselves  instructed  and  edified  by  them.  It  is  time  the  quarrel  between  theo- 
logians and  mvang  should  end.  It  is  of  recent  origin.  Till  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  no  such  quarrel— not  that  the  men  did  not  begin  to  think  till  then,  or  were  ignorant 
till  then  of  the  true  method  of  studving  nature— and  there  need  be  none,  and  would  be  none  now, 
if  the  theologians  never  added  or  substituted  for  the  teachings  of  revelation  unauthorized  speculations 
of  their  own,  and  if  the  savans  would  never  put  forward  as  science  what  is  not  science,  fhc  blame, 
we  are  willing  to  admit,  has  not  been  all  on  one  side.  Theologians,  in  their  zeal,  have  cried  out 
against  scientific  theories  before  ascertaining  whether  they  really  do  or  do  not  conflict  with  faith, 
and  aavans  have  too  often  concluded  their  scientific  discoveries  conflict  with  faith,  and  therefore 
said, 4  Let  faith  go,'  before  ascertaining  whether  they  do  so  or  not.  There  should,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  be  a  better  mutual  understanding,  for  both  may  work  together  iu  harmony."— From  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  work  in  The  Catholic  World,  February,  1868. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGB  &  SONS, 

LONDON,  and  416  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

WEBSTER'S  &   ^         Get  the  Best. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  otlter 
Dictionaries. 
A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student, 
teacher,  and  professional  man.    What  library  is 
„  _  complete  without  the  best  English  Dictionary  7 

ri^C^  ,ji  t  D  *  T  E  ft *s  44  Superior,  iu  most  respects,  to  any  other  English 

(^ptional>  wcTomXr^  ^Sssr  ^ 10  me'"~Mon' GE0RGE  r 

fl  I CT I  ft  N  L  B  Yr^V     44  The  New  Webster  is  glorious ;  it  is  perfect ; 
m  V^*^3/RM  ■  CV1" — ^  it  distances  and  defies  competition  ;  it  leaves  noth- 
10*0  pp.OcTAVoT*600  ENGRAVINGS     ing  to  be  desired."— J.  II.  Raymond,  LL.D., 

rr     TFMfSc  PRiCF  *6  Pre*  t  Vassar  College. 

"  The  work  is  the  richest  book  of  information  in  the  world  There  is  probably  more  real  edu- 
cation in  it  than  can  be  bought  for  the  same  amount  of  money  in  any  language.  Every  parsonage 
should  have  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  It  would  improve  many  pulpits  more  than  a  trip 
to  Europe,  and  at  a  much  less  cost." — If.  Y.  Christian  Advocate.  ^ 

44  The  National  Pictorcal  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary— just  the  thing  for  the  million.  — 
American  Educational  Monthly.  „        „  , , .        „  , 

Published  by  C.  &  C.  MERRI  AM,  Springfield,  Mass.   Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Grape  Vines,  etc.,  for  Spring,  1868. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country.  For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities.  A  descriptive  and  illus- 
trated priced  catalogue  of  Fruits,  and  one  of  Ornameutal  Trees  aud  plants,  sent  pre  paid  for  10  cents 
each.   Wholesale  catalogue  free. 

ELLWANCER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Bochester,  N.  Y. 
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41  Aw  Atfectiohatk  Ricobd  or  ▲  HoBT  Beautiful  Lot."—  Chicago  Republican. 

M  Wl  HATS  NOT  JUEAJD  ▲  BOOK  FOB  ▲  LONO  TIMS  WITH  BO  MUCH  PLSASUBH  AS  THIS  OHABMOI* 

fboduction."— Baltimore  Catholic  Mirror. 
FOURTH  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  AND  SERMONS 

OF  THB 

REV.  FRANCIS  A.  BAKER, 

Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit.  1  Vol.,  Crown  Octavo,  504  pp. 
Cloth,  bevelled,  $2  50;  Half  Morocco,  bevelled,  |4  50.  This  work  makes  a  handsome 
volume,  Is  printed  on  line  paper,  and  Is  embellished  with  a  fine 
portrait,  on  Steel,  of  Fathxb  Baku*. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Father  Baker  was  a  lovely  boy,  a  wise  and  thoughtful  youth,  and  a  devout  servant  oi  Christ.  The  son 
of  a  Methodist,  the  graduate  of  a  Presbyterian  College,  he  became  first  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  then 
a  Catholic  priest.  In  all  these  changes,  he  everywhere  won  love;  and  whatever  were  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character,  he  was  a  sincerely  good  and  thoroughly  pure  man,  and  deserved  the  tribute  which  this 
remarkably  appreciative  and  tender  biography  pays  him.— A".  Y.  Watchman. 

After  Newman's  ••  Apologia  "  and  Robertson's  **  Life,"  the  memoir  contained  in  this  volume  is  perhaps 
the  most  respectable  clerical  biography  that  we  have  met  for  a  long  time.  We  recommend  such  persons  as 
have  already  attained  to  settled  principles,  and  who  may  have  an  opportunity,  to  give  the  "  Memoir  " 
Itself  a  thorough  perusal.  It  Is  rich  in  personal  reminiscences.  It  is  at  the  same  time,  like  the  "Apologia," 
both  an  argument  and  a  biography.— Christian  Time*. 

Father  Hewlt's  biography  of  his  deceased  friend  is  a  most  noticeable  piece  of  writing.  It  Is  as  Impar- 
tial as  could  be  expected,  and  has  a  marked  local  Interest  from  its  allusions  to  local  affairs  In  religious  circles. 
A  great  part  of  It  Is  occupied  with  an  elaborate  view  of  the  Oxford,  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called  here,  the 
"  Puseylte  "  movement,  and  of  Its  effect  on  this  country.  The  conversion  of  Bishop  Ives,  the  remarkable 
scenes  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Arthur  Carey,  the  movement  toward  a  Protestant  Oriental  bishopric  at 
Constantinople  in  which  Bishop  Sonthgate  was  engaged,  and  various  other  features  in  recent  church  his- 
tory, all  are  described,  rendering  the  biography  of  marked  Interest  to  Episcopalians  as  well  as  to  Catholics ; 
while  the  history  of  Father  Baker  Is  a  curious  study  ot  the  operation  of  religious  belief  on  a  young,  vig- 
orous, and  active  mind.— AT.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  portrait  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume  appears  to  represent  one  of  the  contempla- 
tive, saintly,  seraphic  spirits  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  rather  than  a  man  whose  life  was  cast  amid 
the  bustle  and  activity  and  worldly-ralndedness  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  memoir.  It  Introduces  us  to  a  type  of  character  which  is  rare  In  these  days,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  strain  of  mediaeval  music.  .  .  .  The  sermons  are  remarkable  for  the  earnestness  of  their 
spirit,  the  simple  and  vigorous  eloquence  of  their  style,  and  their  frequent  beauty  of  conception  and  Illus- 
tration. The  biography,  by  his  bosom  friend  and  companion,  Is  an  athletic  piece  of  composition,  contro- 
versial and  aggressive  In  its  tone,  abounding  In  personal  episodes,  and  presenting  a  spirited  and  Impressive 
sketch  of  the  movement  In  which  both  the  author  and  the  subject  have  been  prominent  actors.  The 
volume,  of  course,  possesses  a  paramount  interest  for  Catholic  readers,  but  it  forms  too  remarkable  an 
illustration  of  some  important  features  In  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  day  not  to  challenge  a  wide  atten- 
tion from  Intelligent  observers.— Neio  York  Tribune. 

The  sermons  are  the  eloquent  and  fervent  effusions  of  a  highly  cultivated  Intellect,  and  a  heart  glowing 
with  divine  love.  The  memoir  of  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewlt,  adds,  we  think,  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  work,  and  would  be  In  Itself  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  entire  book.  The  sermons 
here  given  to  the  public  possess  more  than  ordinary  Interest,  and  may  be  read  with  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation. The  memoir,  by  Father  Hewlt,  is  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  volume,  and  occupies  nearly 
one  half  of  Its  pages  .—  Washington  Spectator. 

This  Is  the  very  best  edition,  as  regards  typographical  skill,  that  has  as  yet  been  issued  of  any  Catholic 
work  in  this  country.— Boston  Pilot. 

His  sermons  are  brief,  addressed  to  the  common  heart  and  reason  of  his  hearers,  and  remarkably  free 
from  clerical  assumptions  of  authority.  The  sermon  on  "  The  Duty  of  Growing  In  Christian  Knowledge" 
Is  liberal  and  philosophical  to  a  degree  not  usual  In  the  pulpits  of  any  denomination.— N.  Y.  Nation. 

fST  Bent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 

THE  CATHOLIC   PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  General  Agent, 

No.  126  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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CATHOLIC  TRACTS. 


The  Catholic  Publication  Society 

HAS    ISSUED    THE    FOLLOWING  TRACTS: 


1.  RELIGIOUS  INDIFFERENTISM  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

2.  THE  PLEA  OF  SINCERITY. 

3.  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  FORLORN  HOPE;   or,  PRAYER  A  RESOURCE 

IN  ALL  DANGER. 

4.  THE  PRISONER  OF  CAYENNE,  a  true  narratire. 
6.  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  TO  BE  SAVED  f 

6.  THE  PLEA.  OF  UNCERTAINTY. 

7.  WHAT  MY  UNCLE  SAID  ABOUT  THE  POPE. 

8.  HOW  SHALL  WE  FIND  TRUE  CHRISTIANITY? 

9.  ON  CATHOLIC  TRADITION. 

10.  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  IN  SUCH  A  CASE? 

11.  THE  SENATORS  OF  SHERBURNE;  or,  A  LAWYER'S  RULE  OF  FAITH. 

12.  THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  REAL  PRESENCE,  SHOWN  FROM  HOLY 

SCRIPTURE. 

13.  UNION  AMONG  CHRISTIANS. 

14.  THE  GOSPEL  DOOR  OF  MERCY. 

15.  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN  ? 

16.  THE  CHURCH  AND  CHILDREN. 

17.  A  VOICE  IN  THE  NIGHT ;  or,  LESSONS  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

18.  THE  GOSPEL  CHURCH 

19.  WHO  WAS  JESUS  CHRIST  ? 

20.  THE  TRINITY. 

21.  CONTROL  YOUR  PASSIONS. 

22.  HEROISM  IN  THE  SICK-ROOM. 

23.  THE  MASS. 

24.  WHY  DID  GOD  BECOME  MAN? 

25.  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

26.  THE  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

27.  WHO  FOUNDED  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH? 

28.  CHILDREN  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

29.  HOW  TO  SPEND  LENT. 

30.  IS  IT  HONEST? 

31.  WHAT  SAYS  THE  BIBLE? 

All  the  above  "  Tracts  w  can  be  had  at  the  publication  office,  126  Nassau  Street, 
in  packages  of  100  each,  or  in  packages  of  100  assorted.   Price,  50  cents  per  100. 

|gr  Not  less  than  100  Tracts  sold  at  the  publication  office.  To  be  had  at  all  Catholic 
Bookstores. 

Address 

THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

LAWRENCE   KEHOE,  General  Agent, 

126  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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THE 

Standard  American  Billiard  Tables 


AND 


COMBINATION 


CUSHIONS, 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


PHELAN   &  COLLENDER, 


Nos.  63,  65,  67,  and  69  Crosby  Street^  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Cummiskey's  Juvenile  Library. 

FLORIE'S  SERIES. 

19  vols.  16mo.  Bound  in  fancy  cloth  and  paper  bindings.  Price  for  the  series,  $5.40  in  doth ; 

in  paper,  f  4.80. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  VOLUHES. 

1.  The  Great  Tenabraka.  7.  The  Desert  Island. 

2.  Miss  Touch-All.  a  Bethlehem. 

8.  The  Young  Raidbrs.  9.  Pat,  The  Little  Emigrant. 

4.  Thb  Old  Beggar,  10.  Idleness. 

5.  George,  The  Little  Chimney- Sweep.  11.  Negligence. 

6.  The  Lost  Child.  11  The  Little  Gardeners. 


CUMMISKEY'S  MORAL  AND  AMUSING  LIBRARY. 


LiYDIA.  A  Tale  of  the  Second  Century.  From  the  German  of  the  Canon  Geiger.  12mo,  fine 
cloth,  bevelled,  $1.50. 

"A  most  beautiful  tale,  illustrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians,  and  told  in  a  charm- 
ingly simple  and  pure  style." 

BARBAROSSA.    A  Historical  Novel  ox  the  Twelfth  Century.  By  C.  Yon  Bolahdee. 

12mo, 

TUB  VENGEANCE  OF  A  JEW.  By  C.  Guenot.  12mo,  $1.50. 

THB  MONTH  OF  THB  HOLT  ANGELS  I  or,  The  ITConth  of  October.  Con- 
secrated  to  the  Holy  Angels.  By  Abbe  Rioard.  Approved  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wood. 
24mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

NEW  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

N  THB  CATHOLIC'S  V ABE  HECUIW.  A  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Daily  Use.  Approved  by 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wood.  416  pages,  3*mo.  Price,  from  50  cents  to  $40. 
THE  LITTLE  VADE  IttBCUJTI.  A  collection  of  the  best  Prayers  and  Devotions  for  the 
Mass  and  Vespers,  in  Latin  and  KugliBh.  311  pages,  ttlino,  large  type,  diamond  edition,  30 
cents  to  $10. 

This  is  a  perfect  little  gem,  and  its  diminutive  size  will  make  it  most  acceptable  to  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  encumber  themselves  with  a  large  prayer-book. 
f3T*  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

EUGENE  CUMMISKET,  Publisher, 

1037  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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SILVER  WARE. 


P.  MTJLLEDY,  Manu- 
facturer of  aiTcr  Plated 
Ware  In  all  the  latest 
Styles  and  Patterns;  En- 
grared.  Chased,  Engine 
Turned  and  Plain,  ria. :  f 

TEA  SETS,  URNS,  ICE 
PITCHERS,  WAITERS, 
CAKE  BASKETS,  BUT- 
TER COOLERS,  CAS- 
TERS, GOBLETS,  CUPS, 
SPOONS,  FORKS,  Ac., 
Ac 


Also  on  hand  and  con- 
stantly receiving  a  fine 
assortment  of  ENG- 
LISH TABLE  CUT- 
LERY; FRENCH  GILT 
and  BRONZE  CLOCKS 
and  ORNAMENTS; 
FRENCH  CHINA  DEC- 
ORATED TEA  8ET8; 
VASES;  PARIAN  and 
BISQUE  FIGURES,  Ac. 

Tbe  Clergy  and  Reli- 
gious Institutioni  get- 
ting up  Fairs,  Ac,  will 
be  supplied  at  the 
wholesale  prices,  and 
on   the  most  liberal 


No.  65  NASSAU.  CORNER  OP  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


"YOUNG  CATHOLIC'S  GUIDE," 

PUBLISHED  WITH   THE   AFFBOBATIOX   OT  THE  BT.   BET.   BISHOP  OP  CHICAGO. 

We  are  now  publishing  a  Catholic  monthly  Sunday-school  magazine,  called  tbe  YOXTNO  CATS- 
OLICra  GUIDE,  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  Catholic  youth. 

It  is  edited  by  a  clergyman  of  the  city,  and  many  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  experience  in  this 
kind  of  literature  have  promised  to  be  regular  contributors  to  its  pages,  while  the  publisher  refers 
with  confidence  to  his  standing  with  the  clergymen  and  business  public  of  Chicago  as  a  guarantee 
that  hie  ahaxe  of  the  enterprise  will  not  fail. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION: 

One  copy,  one  year.  $1    I    Single  copies,      ...  -  lOcts. 

Special  arrangements  made  with  Sunday-schools  and  the  Trade. 

JOHN   GRAHAM,  Publisher, 

109     BAST     MADISON     8TKEBT,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 

JAMES  O'KANE,  484  Broadway,  agent  for  New  York.  Copies  for  Sale  at  the  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society's  Bookstore,  126  Nassau  Street 

CATHOLIC  HYMNS  AND  CANTICLES; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  COMPLETE  SODALITY  MANUAL. 

By  Key.  Alfred  Young. 

1  vol.  12mo  Price,  $1. 

FOB  8 ALB  AT  THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 
U0  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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PROSPECTUS 

Of 


THE  EMERALD: 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  LITEEAET  JOURNAL. 


On*  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  Race  of  Ireland,  and  one  for  which  they  hare  been  signalised 
In  every  age,  is  a  devotion  to  literature— that  last  and  most  refined  development  of  human  civilization.  In 
the  remotest  annals  of  Ireland's  history  we  find  abundant  traces  of  the  respect  and  reverence  with  which  the 
poet,  the  bard,  the  chronicler,  were  greeted  in  the  dwellings  of  kings  and  princes.  Theirs  was  ever  the  high- 
est  place  of  honor  at  the  festive  board ;  and  the  ancient  sumptuary  laws  of  the  country  accorded  them  such 
privileges  of  costume  and  retinue  as  were  enjoyed  by  none  others,  except  men  of  princely  blood.  The  war- 
rior who  had  achieved  renown  in  the  strife  of  battle,  and  was  crowned  by  the  acclamations  of  his  admiring 
nation,  did  homage  humbly  to  the  poet  who  sang  his  deeds  of  daring,  to  the  eenaehie  who  chronicled  his 
triumphant  achievement ;  for  he  knew  that  they  alone  could  make  his  renown  immortal.  In  later  days,  when 
the  sun  of  Christianity  beamed  upon  the  Island,  the  new  worship  found,  In  those  Celtic  soldiers,  poets,  and 
minstrels  Its  hardiest  champions  and  its  most  devoted  missionaries.  Learning,  literature,  piety,  flowed  back 
In  a  swelling  tide  from  the  Western  island-home  of  the  Celts  over  the  darkened  field  of  historic  Europe ;  and 
Christianity,  grateful  for  this  blessing,  hailed  Ireland  as  the  "  Island  of  th«  learned  and  the  holy"— -Insula 
sanctorum  et  doctorum.  The  tide  of  Invasion  came.  The  horrors  of  fire  and  sword  desolated  the  land  for 
centuries.  Invader  followed  invader.  Shrines  were  desolated ;  princes  slain ;  scholar,  priest,  and  soldier 
slaughtered  or  hunted  into  exile.  But  still  the  native  tradition  of  learning,  literature,  poesy,  and  music,  was 
maintained  through  every  disaster.  Europe  readily  acknowledged  her  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland,  and  the 
exiled  scholars  (whose  forefathers  were  the  teachers  of  Europe)  found  a  welcome  home  in  every  civilised  landt 
Thus  was  Ireland  true  to  literature ;  and  thus,  under  its  wholesome  influence,  was  preserved  alive  that  noble 
spirit  of  Nationality,  which,  to-day.  promises  to  culminate  in  the  redemption  of  our  native  land. 

Wherever  Irishmen  have  wandered,  wherever  the  exiles  of  our  race  have,  flying  from  alien  tyranny  at 
home,  found  friends  and  shelter,  there  literature  has  taken  root  and  flourished.  In  every  great  city  and  cen- 
tre of  education  in  this  great  Continent— In  the  pulpit,  in  the  forum,  in  the  legislative  council— Irish  genius 
and  literary  taste  have  been  signalized  ;  even  In  far  Australia,  (the  antipodes  of  Europe,)  Irish  intellect  as- 
serts its  proud  preeminence.  The  country  of  Swift  and  Goldsmith,  of  Burke  and  G rattan,  of  Sheridan  and 
Moore,  of  Griffin  and  Banlm,  of  Curran,  Plunkett,  and  Shiel,  of  "  Prout"  and  Davis ;  the  country  of  orators, 
senators,  poets,  bards,  dramatists,  children  of  wit  and  fancy,  still  honorably  maintains  Its  high  historic  fame 
in  the  ranks  of  literature ;  and  if  its  highest  genius  is  often  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  stranger,  (or  even, 
alas  !  of  Ireland's  hereditary  enemies,)  the  misfortune  is  one  which  it  should  be  ours  to  remove,  by  cultivat- 
ing the  national  literary  taste  in  devotion  to  the  sentiment  of  National  Independence. 

To  promote  so  glorious  an  end  will  be  the  special  object  of  THE  EMERALD  ;  to  perpetuate  the  national 
literature ;  to  revivify  the  sweetest  and  choicest  memories  of  the  past;  and  to  illustrate  the  startling  events 
of  the  present.  With  this  aim,  and  confident  of  wide-spread  support  and  honorable  success,  we  enter  on  the 
publication  of  THE  EMERALD,  an  Illustrated  Literary  Journal. 

THE  EMERA  LD  will  be  published  weekly,  in  quarto  form,  printed  in  good,  dear  type,  on  excel- 
lent paper,  and  will  contain 


Original  Stories,  Historical!  Sketches,  Essays,  Reminiscences 
of  Irishmen  Distinguished  in  every  Field,  of  "War, 
Statesmanship,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ; 
Poetry,  Music,  etc. 


D. 


O'SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  Spruce 
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PHILADELPHIA  CHEAP  CATHOLIC  BOOKSTORE. 

AOENCY  OF  «THB  CATHOLIC  WOHLD"  TS  PHILADELPHIA. 


PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM, 

BOOKSELLER  AND  PUBLISHER, 

Sealer  in  Foreign  &  American  Catholic  Books  &  Catholic  Goods, 

SCHOOL-BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY, 

216  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 


tFTbe  usual  discount  will  be  allowed  to  the  Rer. 
Clergy,  Religious  Institutions,  to  Book  Dealers,  and  all 
who  buy  in  quantity. 

Of  He  is  prepared,  also,  to  supply  the  books  of  all  the 
other  Catholic  Publishers  on  the  same  terms  as  bis  own 
Publications. 


ADMIRABLE  WORKS  OF  DEVOTION. 

Bacerdos  Sanctllicatu*,  80c  The  Tear  of  Mary,  11.50. 

Meditations  of  St.  Ignatius,  Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

$1.50.  60c 

The  SodallsTs  Friend,  80c  Month  of  St.  Joseph,  50c 

Betigkras  Soul  elevated  to  The  Little  Offices,  00c 

Perfection,  60c 

LIVES  OF  SAINTS,  Etc. 
life  of  8t.  AloysiuB  Gonzaga  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  $1 .50. 
Life  of  B.  John  Berchmans  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  #1.60. 


Life  St.  Cecilia,  $1.50. 
life  St.  Teresa,  $1.50. 
life  St.  Catharine  $1.50. 
Life  St.  Rose  Lima,  80c 
Charity  and  Truth,  $1.00. 
Roman  Catacombs,  80c 


St.  Agues  of  Rome.  45c. 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona, 

80c 

B.  Mary  Ann  of  Jesus,  80c 
La  Mere  De  Dleu,  60c 
St.  Angela  Merlci,  80c 


POPULAR  CATHOLIC  TALES. 
Once  Morton,  80c  Confessors  of  Connaught, 

Alphonso.  80c  80c 
The  Knout,  BOc.  Roae  of  Tan  en  berg,  50c 

Laura  and  Anna,  60c 

THE  "YOUNG  CATHOLICS  LIBRARY,** 
la  neat  18mo.  volumes,  60c.  each,  or  $4.50  per  dozen. 
Cottage  Evening  Tales.       Charles  and  Kreuenck. 


Children  of  tbeValley. 
May  Carleton's  Story. 
Philip  Hartley. 
Count  Leslie. 
A  Father's  Tales. 
Ralph  Berrtan. 


The  Beaufort*. 
Lauretta  and  the  Fables. 
Conrad  and  Gertrude. 
The  Three  Petitions. 
Alice  ;  or.  The  Rose  of  the 
Black  Forest. 


Caroline ;  or,  Self-Conquest. 
Stories  of  the  Command- 


Silver  Grange. 
Helena  Butler. 
Seven  Corporal  Works  of 
Mercy. 

tWOthei  Volumes  of  this  series  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. 

POPULAR  CATHOLIC  PRATER-BOOKS,  Etc. 

Manual  of  Devotion,  32mo,  with  Illustrations  of  the  Mass. 
83c.  each,  or  $3  per  dozen  and  upward. 

Daily  Exercise.  48nio,  very  neat,  with  Illustrations  of 
the  Mass.  25c.  each,  or  $2  per  dozen  and  upward. 

The  *  lower  Garden.  JBmo,  a  very  beautifuL  small  Pray. 
er-Book,  50c  each,  or  $4.50  per  dozen  and  upward. 

The  Little  Flower  Garden,  a  beautiful  miniature  Prayer- 
Book.  Gilt  40c,  60c.  (50c,  $1.00.  and  up  to  $2.50  each. 

The  Hymn- Book— 160th  thousand  — the  most  popular 
little  hymn-book  ever  published.  Contains,  also. 
Prayers  for  Mass,  Prayers  for  Confession  and  Com- 
munion, and  Serving  of  Mass.  12c.  each,  or  $9  per 
hundred  ;  cloth,  20c,  or  $1  JO  per  dozen. 

Manual  of  the  Holy  Angels*  Sodality.  Price  10c  In  paper, 
or  $7.50  per  hundred  ;  cloth,  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Diplomas  for  Membership  of  the  Angels'  Sodality.  Very 
beautiful  design,  $1  per  dozen.  * 

Confirmation  and  First  Communion.  Certificates,  with 
very  beautiful  views,  exterior  and  Interior,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Cathedral.  $5  per  hundred. 

CatechUms— all  the  different  Catechisms.  Religious  Pic- 
tures, Prayer-Beads,  Medals,  Crucifixes,  and  other 
Catholic  goods,  suited  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Premi- 
ums, and  for  family  rsa,  always  kept  on  hand  and 
supplied  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

fy"8cHOoL-Boos;3.— All  the  school-books  used  in  our 
Catholic  Schools  kept  on  hand  and  supplied  at  lowest 

 prices. 

ty New  Books  received  as  soon  as  published  and  sup- 
plied, wholesale  and  retail,  at  Publishers  prices. 

OxDxn  Rxarrcrrrui.LT  Solicit xd. 

PETER  F.  CUNNINGHAM.  Publisher, 

South  THIRD  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WM.  T.  A.  HART, 

SEXTON  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL, 

AND 

General  Furnishing  Undertaker, 

COFFIN  WAREROOM,  No.  11  PRINCE  STREET, 
RESIDENCE,  Ho,  50  PRINCE  ST. 

JOHN  HAROLD, 
SEXTON  AND  UNDERTAKER, 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE, 
59th  St.  and  9th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Residence,  No.  781  Eighth  Avenue, 

Between  54th  and  66th  Streets. 

Funerals  Furnished  with  everything  requisite. 
METALLIC  AND  OTHER  CASKETS  ON  HAND 
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STEAM   TO  EUROPE. 


INMAN    LINE,    CARRYING    U.    8.  MAILS. 

COMPRISING  THE  FOLLOWING  FULL-POWERED  CLYDE-BUILT  IRON  STEAMSHIPS: 


CITY  OF  PARIS,  Captain  Jaws  KmnrroT 
CITY  OF  ANTWERP,  Captain  J.  Mikehookb 
CITY  OF  LONDON,  Captain  S.  Brooks 

CITY  OF  BOSTON,  Captain  R.  Leitch 

CITY  OF  BALTIMORE,  Capt.  T.  F.  Roskell 
CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Capt.  J.  J.  Halceow 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  Captain  H.  Tibbits 
CITY  OF  MANCHESTER,      Capt.  T.  C.  Joma 


CTTY  OF  DUBLIN,  Captain  J.  Etnoh 

CITY  OF  CORK,  Captain  U.  Manning 

CITY  OF  LIMERICK,  Captain  G.  Lockhkau 

CITY  OF  DURHAM,  Captain  W.  Jamikson 

EDINBURGH,  Captain  J.  Watkinb 

ETNA,  Captain  W.  Burro  km  an 

KANGAROO,  Captain  H  Manning 

BOSPHORUS,  Captain  J.  McCabtnmt 


8 AILING  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY 

TO  QUEENSTOWN  AND  LIVERPOOL, 

FORWARDED  FROM  THXNCR 

TO   LONDON,   PARIS,   HAVRE,   HAMBURG,  Etc. 
And  Every  Fourth  Saturday 
TO  ANTWERP  DIRECT  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
Tickets  to  and  from  the  above  places  at  the  lowest  rates. 

For  Passage  and  farther  information,  apply  at  the  Company's  offices,  15  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  411  Chestnut  Strxxt,  Philadelphia ;  or  to 

JOSEPH  BERRY,  Agent,  JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent, 

296  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  15  Broadway,  New  York. 

ALBERT  BERCER  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF  CHURCH  GOODS, 

ISTo.  15  !Maiden  Lane, 

NEW  YORK, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  the  following  goods : 

Vestments  of  Every  Description, 

Preaching  Stoles,  Benediction  Veils,  Albs,  Snrplices,  Altar  Laces,  and  material  to  make  Vestments, 
with  Emblems,  Crosses,  and  Galloons  to  match. 

Chalices,  Giborlums,  Ostensoriums, 

Plzes,  Oil-8tocks,  Cruets,  Censers,  Holy  Water  Backets,  Sanctuary  Lamps,  Candlesticks, 

Candelabras, 

Crosiers, 

and  other  articles  tor  Bishops;  Statues  (in  Bisqne  and  Papier  Mache*)  of  all  sizes;  Crucifixes, 
Medals  and  Medallions  of  Gold,  Silver,  Ivory,  Bone,  and  Metal,  of  all  sixes. 

Rosary  Beads. 

A  large  assortmentr-Wood,  Cocoa,  Bone,  Ivory,  Pearl,  etc.,  mounted  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Metal 
'  Bells  and  Gongs,  Bread-Irons. 

Engravings  and  Lithographs, 

Communion,  Confirmation,  and  Scapular  Prints,  Lace  Pictures,  and  Pictures  in  sheets. 
Missals  of  All  Sizes, 

Breviaries,  French  and  Spanish  Prayer-Books. 
Orders  for  European  Books  promptly  attended  to. 

J.  B.  LATJEEHOOT,  Agent 
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DEVLIN  &  CO., 


AND 


BROADWAY,  cor.  GRAND  STREET 
BROADWAY,  cor.  WARREN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  OUR   USUAL  GREAT  VARIETY  OF 

SEASONABLE  AND   FASHIONABLE  GARMENTS 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING, 

Our  Custom  Room*  are  supplied  with  the 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  FABRICS  OF  TUB  BOMB  AND  FOREIGX 
MARKETS  TO  BE 
MADE    TO  ORDER. 

WK  AIM  also  prepared  to  receive  and  execute  orders  for 

Cassocks  and  other  Clerical  Clothing, 

From  Pattern.  »nd  Color.  „Meh  h.v.  the  .pproy.l  or  the  Blehop.  .nd  Clew  of  the  Chore.. 


CROVER  &  BAKER'S  Great  Improvements  in  Sewing 
iiighest  Premium  Machines, 

EMPIRE  SHUTTLE  MACHINE. 

PATENTED  FEB.  14,  I860. 

SALEROOMS. 

61fi  Broadway,  New  York. 
882  Washington  street,  Boston. 
921  Chestnut  street,  Ph  lladelphU 
Superior  Family  and  Manufac- 
turing Machines,  unequalled  In 
ease  of  running,  beauty  of  stitch, 
simplicity,  durability,  and  voiasv 

It  has  a  straight  needle,  perpendicular  action. 
makeB  the  Lock  or  Shuttle  8tltch,  which  will  neither 
rip  nor  ravel,  and  alike  on  both  sides,  performs  per- 
fect sewing  on  every  description  of  material,  from 
leather  to  the  finest  Nansook  muslin,  with  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk  thread,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest 
numbers. 

Having  neither  cam  nor  cog-wheel,  and  the  least 
possible  friction,  it  runs  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  Is 
EMPHATICALLY  A  NOISELESS  MACHINE 

Religious  and  charitable  institutions  will  be  liber- 
ally dealt  with. 

Agents  wanted  where  none  are  already  established, 
to  whom  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given. 

"Empire  S.  M.  Co., 

616  BROADWAY,  IV,  Y. 


ELA8TIC  8TITCH  &  LOCK  STITCH 

SEWING  MACHINES, 
No.  495  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE   CATHOLIC  WORL 


A     MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

OF 

GENERAL   LITERATURE   AND  SCIENCE. 

Thk  Catholic  World  contains  original  articles  from  the  best  Catholic  English  writ* 
c  rs  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  translations  from  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  Frano 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Its  readers  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  < 
productions  of  European  periodical  literature  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form. 


Letter  from  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  ef  Nezv  York. 

New. York,  February  7,  1865. 

Dear  Father  Hecker  : 
I 

zinc,  to  I 

under  your  supervision  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there"  is  "nothing  in  its 
and  spirit  which  has  not  my  hearty  approval.    The  want  of  some  such  periodic 
and  deeply  felt,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Catholic  community  at  large  will  rejoice  at  t 
prospect  of  having  this  want,  if  not  fully,  at  least  in  great  measure  supplied. 

With  the  privilege  which  you  have  of  drawing  on  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Catk 
Europe,  and  the  liberal  means  placed  at  your  disposal,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  word  a 
failure  in  your  vocabulary. 

Hoping  that  this  laudable  enterprise  will  meet  with  a  well-merited  success,  and  1 
God's  blessing  l>ecome  fruitful  in  all  the  good  which  it  proposes, 

I  remain,  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Xnv  \  \ 


have  read  the  Prospectus  winch  you  have  kindly  submitted  of  a  new  Catholic  Ma; 
:o  be  entitled  "The  Catholic  World,"  which  it  is  proposed  publishing  in  this  < 


Copy  cf  Lettet  from  Cardinal  Darnabo. 

Rfv.  Father  :  Rome,  September  3,  1S65. 

I  have  heard  of  the  publication  of  14  The  Catholic  World"  with  great  satisfaction 
I  anticipate  for  it  a  complete  success.  There  are  so  many  periodicals  in  our  day  occupi 
i;\  attacking  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  its  friends  when  the  same  means  1 
employed  in  the  defence  of  it  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  attention  paid  in  senj: 
me  "  the  Catholic  World."  I  pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  you  many  years. 
Affectionately  in  the  Lord, 

ALEXANDER,  CARDINAL  BARNA1 
Prefect  of  I  he  JVo4 

Rev.  I.  T.  Hecker, 
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TENNYSON  IN  HIS 

For  a  poet  eminently  modern  and 
English  in  his  modes  of  thought,  Ten- 
nyson is  singularly  free  from  the  spi- 
rit of  controversy.  His  native  land 
is  distracted  by  religious  feuds,  yet 
he  who  has  been  called  "the  re- 
cognized exponent  of  all  the  deeper 
thinkings  of  his  age,"  takes  no  active 
part  in  them,  and  seldom  drops  a  line 
that  bespeaks  the  school  of  theology 
to  which  he  belongs.  At  long  inter- 
vals, indeed,  devout  breathings  es- 
cape him.  Once  now  and  then  he 
extracts  a  block  of  dogma  from  the 
deep  quarry  within,  and  fixes  it  in  an 
abiding  place.  He  never  scatters 
doubts  wantonly ;  he  is  always  on  the 
side  of  faith,  though  not  perfect  and 
Catholic  faith.  He  alludes  to  Chris- 
tian doctrines  as  postulates.  For 
his  purpose  they  need  no  proof.  It 
would  be  idle  to  prove  anything  if 
they  were  not  true.  They  are  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  the  vitality  of 
verse. 

"  Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the  press," 

he  cries ;  but  he  adds  this  apostrophe 
likewise: 

M  Fly  happy  with  tJu  mission  of  the  cross." 

Th*  Golden  Year. 

VOL.  VII. — IO 
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He  looks  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  bids  the  dry  dust  of  his 
friend  (Spedding)  "  lie  still,  secure  of 
changed  (Lines  to  %  S.)  When  the 
spirit  quits  its  earthly  frame,  he  fol- 
lows it  straight  into  the  unseen  world 
and  the  presence  of  its  Creator  and 
God.  He  points  to  "the  grand  old 
gardener  and  his  wife  "  in  "  yon  blue 
heavens,"  smiling  at  the  claims  of 
long  descent,  (Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Fere;)  and  he  speeds  the  soul  of  the 
expiring  May  Queen  toward  the 
blessed  home  of  just  souls  and  true, 
there  to  wait  a  little  while  for  her 
mother  and  Effie : 

"  To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your 
breast — 

Where  the  wicfted  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

TJu  May  Queen. 

Intensely  as  he  loves  nature,  Ten- 
nyson is  no  Pantheist.  Though  like 
the  wild  Indian,  he  "sees  God  in 
clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind," 
he  does  not  therefore  confound  mat- 
ter with  its  Maker,  nor  lose  sight  of 
the  personality  of  the  Being  whom  he 
adores.  He  is  no  disciple  of  fate  or 
chance,  but  recognizes  in  all  human 
affairs  the  working  of  a  divine  and 
retributive  providence,  whose  final 
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judgment  of  good  and  evil  is  fore- 
shadowed and  begun  during  our  mor- 
tal life.  To  His  presence  and  promp- 
titude in  reply  to  prayer,  he  refers 
more  than  once  in  pathetic  and  point- 
ed language.  He  tells  us  how  Enoch 
Arden,  when  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island,  heard  in  his  dream  "  the  peal- 
ing of  his  parish  bells,"  and 

"  Though  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous,  hateful  isle 
Returned  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  that,  which,  being  everywhere, 
Lets  none  who  speak  with  Him  seem  all  alone, 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude." 

Enoch  A  rdetu 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Tennyson's 
earlier  history,  to  discover  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the 
section  of  it  whose  views  he  adopts. 
In  Memoriam  takes  us  into  the  inte- 
rior of  his  father's  parsonage,  to  the 
Christmas  hearth  decorated  with  lau- 
rel, and  the  old  pastimes  in  the  hall ; 
to  the  witch-elms  and  towering  syca- 
more, whose  shadows  his  Arthur  had 
often  found  so  fair ;  to  the  lawn  where 
they  read  the  Tuscan  poets  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  banquet  in  the  neigh- 
boring summer  woods.  We  almost 
hear  the  songs  that  then  pealed  from 
knoll  to  knoll,  while  the  happy  ten- 
ants of  the  presbytery  lingered  on 
the  dry  grass  till  bats  went  round  in 
fragrant  skies,  and  the  white  kine 
glimmered,  couching  at  ease,  and  the 
trees  laid  their  dark  arms,  about  the 
field.  "The  merry,  merry  bells  of 
Yule,"  with  their  silver  chime,  are  re- 
ferred to  more  than  once  in  Tenny- 
son's poems.  They  seem  to  be  ever 
ringing  in  his  ears.  They  controlled 
him,  he  says,  in  his  boyhood,  and 
they  bring  him  sorrow  touched  with 
joy. 

It  is  in  singing  of  Arthur  Hallam 
that  the  poet's  faith  in  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul  is  brought  out  with 
beautiful  clearness.  The  bitterness 
of  his  grief  draws  him  to  the  "  com- 


fort clasped  in  truth  revealed,"  and 
he  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the 
day  when  he  shall  arrive  at  last  at 
the  blessed  goal,  and  He  who  died  in 
Holy  Land  shall  reach  out  the  shining 
hand  to  him  and  his  lost  friend,  and 
take  them  "as  a  single  soul."  (In 
Memorianty  lxxxiii.) 

From  the  verses  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  (January,  1854, ) 
we  learn  that  one  of  Tennyson's 
children  claims  that  gentleman  as 
his  godfather,  and  we  gather  from  it 
and  other  poems,  what  all  the  Lau- 
reate's friends  know,  that  his  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  Broad  Church,  of 
which  Mr.  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Tem- 
ple, the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Dr. 
Stanley  are  distinguished  leaders. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
school  to  moderate  the  torments  of 
the  lost  and  to  deny  that  they  are 
eternal,  to  hope  that  good  will  in 
some  way  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
and  that  every  winter  will  at  last 
change  to  spring.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  this  teaching  is  at  vari- 
ance with  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  it 
is  one  which  Tennyson  puts  forward 
with  singular  modesty,  describing 
himself  as 

"  An  infant  crving  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

In  Memorial*,  liii. 

The  Broad  Churchy  as  its  name 
implies,  professes  large  and  liberal 
views.  Not  wishing  to  be  tried  by 
too  strict  a  standard  itself,  it  repudi- 
ates all  harsh  judgments  on  others. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  Tennyson 
few  allusions  to  errors,  real  or  sup- 
posed, in  the  creed  of  others.  He 
regards  as  sacred  whatever  links  the 
soul  to  a  divine  truth.  He  has  many 
friends  who  are  Catholics,  and  we 
have  heard  that  he  has  expressed 
sincere  anxiety  to  publish  nothing 
relative  to  the  Catholic  religion  cal- 
culated to  give  offence  to  its  follow- 
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ers.  There  are  few  lines  in  his  vo- 
lumes which  grate  on  the  most  pious 
ear,  and  no  devout  breathings  in 
which  we  do  not  cordially  join.  It 
is  in  one  of  his  earlier  poems,  and 
only  in  sport,  that  he  makes  the 
Talking  Oak  tell  of— 

"  Old  summers,  when  the  monk  was  fat, 

And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek, 
Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 

The  girls  upon  the  cheek, 
Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's  pence, 

And  numbered  bead,  and  shrift, 
Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spenoe, 

And  turned  the  cowls  adrift." 

In  conning  his  verse,  therefore, 
the  Catholic  mind  is  at  ease;  it 
lights  on  no  charges  to  be  repelled, 
and  (so  far  as  we  know,  after  long 
and  close  study  of  every  line  he  has 
published)  no  mistakes  regarding 
our  faith  which  require  to  be  recti- 
fied.   There  are  those  who  imagine 
that  in  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  he  has 
wilfully  misrepresented  the  character 
of  a  Catholic  saint ;  but  we  venture  to 
entertain  a  more  lenient  opinion,  and 
shall  endeavor  presently  to  justify  it. 
It  is  in  a  tone  of  irony,  such  as  we 
must  admire,  that  he  describes  the 
"  heated  pulpiteer  in  chapel,  not 
preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple 
men,"  but  fulminating  "against  the 
scarlet  woman  and  her  creed,"  and 
swinging  his  arms  violently,  as  if  he 
held  the  apocalyptic  millstone,  while 
he  predicts  the  speedy  casting  of 
great  Babylon  into  the  sea.  (Sea 
Dreams.)    Nor  are  there  wanting 
points  of  contact  between  Tenny- 
son's ideas  on  religious  matters  and 
some  of  those  dwelt  on  by  Catholic 
divines.   Thus  he,  like  Dr.  Newman, 
finds  the  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God  drawn  from  the  power  and 
wisdom  discoverable  in  the  works  of 
nature,  cold  and  inconclusive  in  com- 
parison with  that  one  which  arises 
from  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.    The  cxxiiid 
section  of  In  Memoriam  runs  singu- 


larly parallel  with  this  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  the  Apologia,  (p.  377  :) 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  voice,  speaking  so  clearly  in 
my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I  should  be  an  atheist, 
or  a  pantheist  or  a  poiytheist,  when  I  looked  into  the 
world.  .  .  I  am  far  from  denying  the  real  force  of 
the  arguments  in  proof  of  a  God,  drawn  from  the  ge- 
neral facts  of  human  society ;  but  these  do  not  warm 
me  or  enlighten  me ;  they  do  not  take  away  the  winter 
of  my  desolation,  or  make  the  buds  unfold  and  the 
leaves  grow  within  me,  and  my  moral  being  rejoice." 

The  arguments  adduced  by  infi- 
dels, in  support  of  their  unbelief, 
have  never  been  rebutted  in  verse 
more  cleverly  than  by  Tennyson. 
His  blade  flashes  like  lightning,  and 
severs  with  as  fine  a  stroke  as  Sa- 
ladin's  scimitar.  The  Two  Voices 
may  be  cited  in  proof,  and  also  the 
following  passages  in  the  matchless 
elegy  on  Arthur  Hallam : 


The  Fates  not  blind,      {In  Memoriam)  iii. 

Life  shall  live  for  evermore,  44  xxxiv. 
If  Death  were  death,  love  would  not  be 

true  love,  (la Memoriam)  xxxv. 

Individuality  defies  the  tomb,     "  xlvi. 

Immortality,  "  liv.  lv. 

Doubt  issuing  in  belief;  44  xcy. 

Knowledge  without  wisdom,      44  cxiii. 

Progress,  44  cxviL 

We  are  not  all  matter,  44  cxix. 

The  course  of  human  things,      44  cxxvii. 


These  verses  are  no  doubt  the 
record  of  a  mental  conflict  carried 
on  during  some  years  of  the  author's 
earlier  life — a  battle  between  material- 
ism and  spiritualism,  between  faith 
and  unbelief,  reason  and  sense.  Th§ 
Two  Voices  is  philosophy  singing, 
as  In  Memoriam  is  philosophy  in 
tears.  The  English  Cyclopaedia  well 
calls  the  last  poem  "  wonderful,"  and 
adds:  "In  no  language,  probably, 
is  there  another  series  of  elegies  so 
deep,  so  metaphysical,  so  imagina- 
tive, so  musical,  and  showing  ,  such 
impassioned,  abnormal,  and  solemni- 
zing affection  for  the  dead. " 

But  it  is  now  time  to  point  to  those 
passages  in  which  Tennyson  may 
be  said  to  have,  more  particularly, 
Catholic  aspects.  Be  they  few  or 
many,  they  are  worth  noticing,  even 
though  they  prove  nothing  but  that  a 
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Protestant  poet  of  the  highest  order 
has  such  aspects,  intense,  striking, 
and  lovely  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Every  true  poet  is  in  a  certain  sense 
a  divine  creation,  and  nothing  but  a 
celestial  spark  could  ignite  a  Words- 
worth, a  Longfellow,  or  an  Emerson. 
It  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  the 
ancient  church  and  her  writers  to 
discover  portions  of  her  truth  among 
those  who  are  separated  from  her 
visible  pale.  Far  from  grudging 
them  these  precious  fragments,  she 
only  wishes  they  were  less  scanty, 
and  would  willingly  add  to  them  till 
they  reached  the  full  measure  of  the 
deposit  of  the  faith.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  out  a  complete  cycle 
of  her  doctrine  in  faith  and  morals 
from  the  poems  of  Protestant  and 
Mohammedan  authors,  but  it  would 
be  only  by  combining  extracts  from 
many  who,  in  matters  of  belief,  differ 
widely  from  each  other.  In  looking 
through  the  Laureate's  volumes  for 
traces  of  the  church's  teaching,  we 
are  in  a  special  manner  struck  by 
his  treatment  of  the  invocation  of  the 
departed.  With  what  deep  feeling 
does  he  invite  the  friend,  who  is  the 
subject  of  his  immortal  elegy,  to  be 
near  him  when  his  light  is  low,  when 
pain  is  at  its  height,  when  life  is 
fading  away.  {In  Memoriam,  xlix.) 
It  reminds  us  of  good  Dr.  Johnson's 
prayer  for  the  "attention  and  min- 
istration "  of  his  lost  wife,  as  Boswell 
has  given  it  us.  Can  any  Catholic 
express  more  fully  than  the  Laureate 
the  frame  of  mind  becoming  those 
who  desire  that  the  departed  should 
still  be  near  them  at  their  side  ?  (In 
Memoriam,  1.) 

"  How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head* 
With  what  divine  affections  bold. 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thoughts  would  hold 
An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

"  Ir.  Tain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 


"  They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air, 
The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest. 

"  But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits. 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates, 
And  hear  the  household  jar  within." 

In  Memoriam,  xeuL 

"  If  I  can,"  says  the  dying  May 
Queen  in  New  Year's  Eve — 

"  If  I  can,  I'll  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  rest- 
ing-place ; 

Though  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  /  shall  look  upon 
your  face; 

Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  /  shall  hearken 

what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you,  when  you  think  Fm 
faraway.11 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  a  vague  and 
dreamy  way,  but  with  the  full  force 
of  the  understanding,  that  Tennyson 
invokes  the  spirits  in  their  place  of 
rest.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  poet,  but 
as  a  Christian,  that  he  exclaims  : 

"Oh !  therefore,  from  thy  sightless  range, 
With  gods  in  unconjectured  bliss, 
Oh !  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 
Of  tenfold,  complicated  change, 

41  Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter : ,  hear 
The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name ; 
That  in  the  blindness  of  the  frame 
My  ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near." 

In  Memoriam,  xciu 

We  say  "as  a  Christian;"  for  we 
warmly  repudiate  the  harsh  interpre- 
tation which  is  often  put  on  his 
words  addressed  to  the  Son  of  God  : 

"  Thou  sternest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood  thou." 

"  See,"  it  is  said,  "  this  is  the  most 
you  can  get  from  your  favorite  about 
Christ — that  he  seems  divine.  It  is 
an  appearance,  a  semblance  only." 
Now,  this  reasoning  is  most  unfair. 
The  remainder  of  the  verse  implies 
his  godhead — 

"  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine.** 

The  verses  which  follow  are  a 
prayer  to  Christ,  imploring  from 
him  light  and  aid,  wisdom  and  for- 
giveness.    (Prefatory  lines  to  In 
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Afcmoriam.)  In  fact,  it  is  evident 
from  other  parts  of  Tennyson's  elegy, 
that  he  does  not  use  the  word  seem  in 
the  sense  of  appearing  to  be  what  a 
thing  is  not,  but  in  the  sense  of  its 
appearing  to  be  what  it  is.  Thus,  in 
the  fifth  stanza,  below  the  lines  just 
quoted,  we  have — 

"  Forgive  what  seemed  my  sin  in  me ; 
What  seemed  my  worth  since  I  began ; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  man*  O  Lord  1  to  thee." 

So  again,  In  Memoriam,  xxxiii., 

M0  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm, 

May'st  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air ;" 

where  "seem  to  have  reached"  is 
equivalent  to  "thou  who  hast 
reached,"  with  that  delicate  shade 
of  difference  only  which  belongs  to 
Greek  rather  than  to  English  diction. 
Thus  the  verb  doiteu  is  repeatedly 
used  in  the  New  Testament  as  an 
expletive,  not  meaningless  to  the  ear, 
though  adding  no  distinct  idea  which 
can  be  expressed  in  a  single  word. 

dSipjre  Xeyeiv  iv  kavrolg,  (St. 
Matt.  iii.  9,)  means  to  all  intents, 
simply,  "  Say  not  in  yourselves,"  and 
Ql  doicdwTEs  otvXol  elvai  (Gal.  ii.  9) 
means,  "  who  were  really  the  pillars 
they  seemed  to  be."  Such  passages, 
it  is  true,  prove  nothing  as  to  Ten- 
nyson's use  of  the  word  seem,  but 
they  do  illustrate  it  The  perfect 
godhead  of  Christ  is  brought  out 
fully  in  the  sermon  preached  by 
Averili  in  Aylmer>s  Field.  "The 
Lord  from  heaven,  born  of  a  village 
girl,  carpenter's  son,"  is  there  styled 
in  the  prophet's  words,  "  Wonderful, 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  Mighty  God." 

When  the  Laureate  prays  that  his 
Very  worth  may  be  forgiven,  he 
employs  the  language  of  deep  hu- 
mility which  meets  us  so  constantly 
in  the  writings  of  Catholic  saints;  It 
reminds  us  of  their  prayers  to  the 
Father  of  Lights  that  the  best  they 
have  ever  done  may  be  pardoned, 


that  their  tears  may  be  washed,  their 
myrrh  incensed,  their  spikenard's 
scent  perfumed,  and  their  breathings 
after  God  fumigated.  It  is  no  shallow 
view  that  he  takes  of  repentance 
when  he  makes  Queen  Guinevere 
ask: 

"  What  is  true  repentance  but  in  thought— 
Not  e'en  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  sins  that  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to  us  ?" 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

He  has  been  accused  of  making 
St.  Simeon  Stylites  a  self-righteous 
saint.  That  he  makes  him  ambitious 
of  saintdom  is  true,  but  this  hope 
which  he  "  will  not  cease  to  grasp," 
is  fostered  by  no  sense  of  his  own 
merits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  springs 
from  the  deepest  possible  conviction 
of  his  unworthiness.  He  describes 
himself  as 

"  The  basest  of  mankind, 
From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin, 
Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 
For  troops  of  devils  mad  with  blasphemy." 

He  proclaims  from  his  pillar,  his 
"  high  nest  of  penance," 

"  That  Pontius  and  Tscariot  by  his  side 
Showed  like  fair  seraphs." 

He  details,  indeed,  in  language 
strikingly  intense,  his  sufferings,  pray- 
ers, and  penances ;  but  he  disclaims 
all  praise  on  account  of  them,  and 
ascribes  all  his  patience  to  the  divine 
bounty.  He  does  not  breathe  or 
"  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint," 
while  he  tells  how  his  teeth 

"  Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  his  beard 
Was  tagged  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon 

how  his  "  thighs  were  rotted  with  the 
dew ;"  and  how 

"  For  many  weeks  about  his  loins  he  wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from  the  well, 
Twisted  as  tight  as  I  could  knot  the  noose ;" 

yet  the  climax  of  it*  all  is,  "  Have 
mercy,  mercy :  take  away  my  sin." 

The  Catholic  aspects  in  St.  Agnes* 
Eve  and  Sir  Galahad,  are  no  less 
marked  than  those  of  St.  Simeon  Sty- 
lites.    As  a  devout  breathing  of  a 
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dying  nun,  the  first  of  these  poems  is 
touching  and  exquisite.  The  snows 
lie  deep  on  the  convent-roof,  and  the 
shadows  of  its  towers  "slant  down 
the  snowy  sward,"  while  she  prays 
and  says : 

"As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark. 

To  yonder  chining  ground ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee ; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be." 

All  heaven  bursts  its  "starry  floors," 
the  gates  roll  back,  the  heavenly 
Bridegroom  waits  to  welcome  and 
purify  the  sister's  departing  soul. 
The  vision  dilates.  It  is  mysteriously 
vague — mysteriously  distinct : 

"The  sabbaths  of  eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide— 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 
The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride  I" 

There  is  in  such  verse  an  inde- 
scribably Catholic  tone.  It  is  like 
the  heavenly  music  of  faith,  which 
pervades  the  Paradise  of  Dante,  and 
which  (in  spite  of  the  lax  lives  of 
the  authors)  runs  through  the  "  Sa- 
cred Songs  "  of  Moore,  and  the  Epis- 
tle of  Eloisa,  and  The  Dying  Chris- 
tian's Address  to  his  Soul,  by  Pope. 
But  if  Tennyson  has  proved  equal  to 
portraying  a  Catholic  saint,  he  has 
also  depicted  most  graphically  a 
Catholic  knight  of  romance.  Sir 
Galahad,  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
King  Arthur's  court,  (Idylls  of  the 
King,  p.  213,)  whose 

"  strength  is  as  the  strength  often, 
Because  his  heart  is  pure," 

goes  in  quest  of  the  Sangreal — the 
sacred  wine.  He  hears  the  noise  of 
hymns  amid  the  dark  stems  of  the 
forest,  sees  in  vision  the  snowy  altar- 
cloth  with  swinging  censers  and  "  sil- 
ver vessels  sparkling  clean."  He 
sails,  in  magic  barks,  on  "lonely 
mountain  meres,"  and  catches 
glimpses  of  angels  with  folded  feet 


"in  stoles  of  white,"  bearing  the 
holy  grail. 

"  Ah  I  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-light  mingles  with  the  stars.   .  . 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange, 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All  armed  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  holy  graiL" 

Poems >  p.  336. 

A  Catholic  aspect  may  sometimes 
be  observed  in  a  single  word.  "  And 
so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father 
Christ,"  (Idylls,  Guinevere,  p.  254,) 
may  perhaps  sound  strange  to  some 
ears,  and  is  familiar  to  Catholics  only. 
"  He  alone  is  our  inward  life,"  says 
Dr.  Newman,  speaking  of  Christ; 
"He  not  only  regenerates  us,  but  (to 
allude  to  a  higher  mystery)  semper 
gignit;  he  is  ever  renewing  our  new 
birth  and  our  heavenly  sonship.  In 
this  sense  he  may  be  called,  as  in 
nature  so  in  grace,  our  real  Father.1 
( Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  p.  89. )  Hence, 
in  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  we 
say,  "  Jesu,  Pater  futuri  seculi,"  and 
"  Jesu,  Pater  pauperum." 

The  Catholic  who  well  understands 
his  own  faith  will  always  be  very 
scrupulous  about  disturbing  that  of 
others.  If  there  is  anything  abhor- 
rent to  him,  "it  is  the  scattering 
doubt  and  unsettling  consciences 
without  necessity."  ( Newman's  Apo- 
logia, p.  344. )  There  is  a  well  known 
poem  in  In  Memoriam,  (xxxiii.,)  which 
admirally  illustrates  this  feeling.  We 
quote  but  one  verse,  as  the  reader's 
memory  will  no  doubt  supply  the  rest 

"  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  ways." 

The  theory  and  practice  of  the 
wisest  Catholics  conform  to  the  spi- 
rit and  letter  of  this  injunction.  Their 
devotional  life,  too,  is  perfectly  reflect- 
ed in  Tennyson  whenever  he  writes  of 
prayer.  There  is  a  depth  of  feeling 
in  his  expressions  on  this  subject  which 
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reaches  to  the  fact  that  prayer  is  the 
truest  religion  —  that  it  is  the  link 
which  unites  man  more  closely  to 
his  Creator  than  any  outward  acts, 
any  meditations,  any  professed  creed, 
and  is  the  spring  and  current  of  re- 
ligious life. 

"  Evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will, 
And  beating  up  through  all  the  bitter  world, 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  souLn 

Enoch  A  rden,  p.  44. 

u  Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers, 
Whose  lores  in  higher  love  endure : 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure? 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ?" 

In  Atemoriam,  zxxiL 

Thus  again,  in  the  Morte  £  Ar- 
thur, which  was  a  forecast  of  The 
Idylls  of  the  King,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  language 
worthy  of  being  put  into  a  Catholic's 
lips  : 

"  Pray  for  my  soul.   More  things  are  wrought  by 
Prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.   Wherefore,  let  thy 
voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
I(  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God" 

In  the  following  lines,  on  the  ra- 
rity of  repentance,  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  cooperation  of  human 
will  with  divine  grace,  which  equals 
the  precision  of  a  Catholic  theolo- 
gian: 

"  Full  seldom  does  a  man  repent,  or  use 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresh.*' 
Idylls  of  the  King*  p.  93. 

In  the  same  poem  we  find  lines  of 
a  distinctly  Catholic  tone  on  the  re- 
pentant queen's  entering  a  convent, 
and  on  a  knight  who  had  long  been 
the  tenant  of  a  hermitage.  Guine- 
vere speaks  as  follows : 

"  So  let  me,  if  you  do  not  shudder  at  me. 
Nor  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with  you ; 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun  like  you ; 
Fast  with  your  fasts,  not  feasting  with  your feasts  l 
Grieve  with  your  griefs,  not  grieving  at  your  joys, 
But  not  rejoicing;  mingle  with  your  rites ; 


Pray  and  be  prayed  for ;  lie  before  your  shrines  ; 

Do  each  low  office  of  your  holy  house ; 

Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole 

To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  his  eyes 

Who  ransomed  us,  and  haler.^oo,  than  I ; 

And  treat  their  loathsome  hurts,  and  heal  mine  own j 

And  so  wear  out  in  almsdeed  and  in  prayer 

The  sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day 

Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the  king." 

Idylls  of  the  King,  p.  260. 

The  hermitage  is  thus  described  : 

"  There  lived  a  knight 
Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years 
A  hermit,  who  had  prayed,  labored,  and  prayed, 
And  ever  laboring  had  scooped  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a  shorecliff  cave, 
And  cells  and  chambers :  all  were  fair  and  dry." 

Idylls  of  the  King,  p.  xoS. 

Among  Tennyson's  earlier  poems, 
the  picture  of  Isabel,  "the  perfect 
wife,"  with  her  "  hate  of  gossip  par- 
lance, and  of  sway"  her 

"  locks  not  wide  dispread. 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head ; 
Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity 

and 

"  Eyes  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but  fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity," 

Poems,  pp.  7,  8, 

is  worthy  of  a  Catholic  matron.  The 
description  of  St.  Stephen,  in  The  Two 
Voices,  has  all  the  depth  and  pathos  of 
the  poet's  happiest  mood ;  and,  though 
neither  it,  nor  some  other  passages 
which  have  been  quoted,  contain 
anything  distinctively  Catholic  as  op- 
posed to  other  forms  of  Christianity, 
it  is  strongly  marked  with  those  or- 
thodox instincts  to  which  we  are 
drawing  attention : 

"  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven, 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
The  joy  that  mixes  man  with  heaven  ; 
Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream. 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream ; 
But  heard,  by  secret  transport  led, 
E'en  in  the  charnels  of  the  dead, 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head — 
Which  did  accomplish  their  desire, 
Bore  and  forbore,  and  did  not  tire ; 
Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire, 
He  heeded  not  reviling  tones, 
Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans, 
Though  cursed,  and  scorned,  and  bruised  with  stones ; 
But  looking  upward,  full  of  grace, 
He  prayed,  and  from  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face." 

Poems,  p  299. 

We  are  anxious  not  to  appear  to 
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lay  undue  stress  on  these  extracts. 
Let  them  go  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth,  and  no  more.  We  do  not 
stretch  them  on  any  Procrustean 
bed  to  the  measure  of  orthodox. 
Others  might  be  adduced,  of  a  lati- 
tudinarian  tendency,  but  they  are 
few  in  number,  and  do  not  neutral- 
ize the  force  of  these.  In  view  of 
many  passages  in  Shakespeare  of  a 
Catholic  bearing,  and  of  several 
facts  favorable  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  Catholic,  M.  Rio  has  come  to 
the  probably  sound  conclusion  that 
he  really  was  what  he  himself  wishes 
to  prove  him.  We  put  no  such  forced 
interpretation  on  our  extracts  from 
Tennyson  as  M.  Rio  has  certainly 
put  on  many  which  he  has  brought 
forward  from  the  Elizabethan  poet ; 
but  we  think  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently cast  in  a  Catholic  mould  to 
warrant  us  in  applying  to  Tennyson 
the  words  which  Carlyle  has  used  in 
reference  to  his  predecessor:  "Ca- 
tholicism, with  and  against  feudal- 
ism, but  not  against  nature  and  her 
bounty,  gave  us  English  a  Shake- 
speare and  era  of  Shakespeare,  and 
so  produced  a  blossom  of  Catholicism" 
{French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  10.) 

But  religion,  as  we  have  said,  does 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Ten- 
nyson's pages.  He  is,  in  the  main, 
like  the  great  dramatist — a  poet  of 
this  world.  Love  and  women  are 
his  favorite  themes,  but  love  within 
the  bounds  of  law,  and  woman 
strongly  idealized.  License  finds  in 
him  no  apologist,  while  he  throws 
around  purity  and  fidelity  all  the 
charms  of  song.  The  most  rigid 
moralist  can  find  nothing  to  cen- 
sure in  his  treatment  of  the  guilty 
love  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  the 
wedded  love  of  Enid  and  Geraint, 
the  meretricious  love  of  Vivien,  and 
the  unrequited  love  of  Elaine.  If 
Milton  had,  as  he  intended*  cho- 

*  See  his  Afattsas,  and  Life,  by  Toland,  p.  17. 


sen  King  Arthur  as  the  subject  of 
his  epic,  he  could  not  have  taken 
a  higher  moral  tone  than  Tennyson 
has  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  and, 
considering  how  lax  were  his  no- 
tions about  marriage,  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  taken  a  lower  one. 
King  Arthur's  praise  of  honorable 
courtship  and  conjugal  faith  is  too 
long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  it  may 
be  referred  to  as  equally  eloquent 
and  edifying.    (Idylls  of  the  King.) 

The  Laureate  has  learned  at  least 
one  secret  of  making  a  great  name — 
not  to  write  too  much.  "  I  hate 
many  books,"  wrote  Pfere  Lacordaire. 
"  The  capital  point  is,  to  have  an 
aim  in  life,  and  deeply  to  respect 
posterity  by  sending  it  but  a  small 
number  of  well-meditated  works." 
This  has  been  Tennyson's  rule. 
With  six  slender  volumes  he  has 
built  himself  an  everlasting  name. 
He  has,  till  within  the  last  few 
months,  seldom  contributed  to  pe- 
riodicals, and  when  he  has  done  so, 
the  price  paid  for  his  stanzas  seems 
fabulous.  The  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  by  critics  of  a  high  order 
amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  a  passion 
and  a  worship.  The  specimen  he 
has  given  of  a  translation  of  the  Wad 
promises  for  it,  if  completed,  all  that 
Longfellow  has  wrought  for  the  Di- 
vina  Commcdia.  The  attempts  he 
has  made  at  Alcaics,  Hendecasyllabks , 
zndGalliam&ics  in  English  have  been 
thoroughly  successful,  and  stamp  him 
as  an  accomplished  scholar.  (Boa- 
dieea,  etc.,  in  Enoch  Arden  and  other 
Poems.)  As  he  does  not  write 
much,  so  neither  does  he  write  fast. 
The  impetuous  oratory  of  Shake- 
speare's and  Byron's  verse  is  un- 
known to  him.  He  never  affects  it. 
He  reminds  us  rather  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  who  slowly  and  calm- 
ly, but  without  difficulty,  produces 
her  marvellous  results.  Drop  by 
drop  his  immortal  poems  are  dis- 
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tilled,  like  the  chalybeate  droppings 
which  leave  at  length  on  the  cavern 
floor  a  perfect  red  and  crystal  stalag- 
mite. "  Day  by  day,"  says  the  Na- 
tional Review,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject — "  day  by  day,  as  the  hours 
pass,  the  delicate  sand  falls  into 
beautiful  forms,  in  stillness,  in  peace, 
in  brooding."  "  The  particular  pow- 
er by  which  Mr.  Tennyson  surpasses 
all  recent  English  poets,"  writes  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  "  is  that  of  sus- 
tained perfection.  .  .  .  We  look 
in  vain  among  his  modern  rivals  for 
any  who  can  compete  with  him  in 
the  power  of  saying  beautifully  the 
thing  he  has  to  say." 

O  degli  atari  poeti  onore  e  lame, 
Vagliami  '1  lungo  studio  e  M  grande  amore 
Che  m*  han  fetto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume.* 

During  a  long  period,  the  origina- 
lity of  Tennyson's  verse  was  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  fame,  and  indeed  conti- 
nues to  be  so  in  the  minds  of  some 
readers.  His  use  of  obsolete  words 
appears  to  many  persons  affected, 
while  others  applaud  him  for  his  vi- 
gorous Saxon,  believing,  with  Dean 
Swift,  that  the  Saxon  element  in  our 
compound  tongue  should  be  religi- 
ously preserved,  and  that  the  writers 
and  speakers  who  please  us  most  are 
those  whose  style  is  most  Saxon  in 
its  character.  If  Tennyson  has  mo- 
delled his  verse  after  any  author,  it 
is  undoubtedly  Shakespeare,  and  the 
traces  of  this  study  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  his  vocabulary.  Yet  no 
man  is  less  of  a  plagiarist ;  not  only 
his  forms  of  thought  but  of  language 
also  are  original,  and  though  he  owes 
much  to  the  early  dramatists,  to 
Wordsworth  and  to  Shelley,  he  fuses 
all  metals  in  the  alembic  of  his  own 
mind,  and  turns  them  to  gold.  His 
love  of  nature  is  intense,  and  his  ob- 
servation of  her  works  is  microscopic. 

*  L  Inferno*  L  8a. 


Yet  he  is  never  so  occupied  with  de- 
tails as  to  lose  sight  of  broad  out- 
lines.   In  1845,  Wordsworth  spoke 
of  him  as  "  decidedly  the  first  of  our 
living  poets ;"  but  since  that  time  his 
fame  has  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. Many  of  his  lines  have  pass- 
ed into  proverbs,  and  a  crowd  of  fee- 
bly fluttering  imitators  have  vainly 
striven  to  rival  him  on  the  wing. 
What  the  people  once  called  a  weed 
has  grown  into  a  tall  flower,  wearing 
a  crown  of  light,  and  flourishing  far 
and  wide.   {The  Flower.    Enoch  Ar- 
den,  etc.,  p.  152.)    A  concordance 
to  In  Memoriatn  has  been  published, 
and  the  several  editions  of  the  Lau- 
reate's volumes  have  been  collated 
as  carefully  as  if  they  were  works 
of  antiquity.    Every  ardent  lover 
of  English  poetry  is  familiar  with 
Mariana,   "in  the  lonely  moated 
grange;"  the  good  Haroun  Alras- 
chid  among  his  obelisks  and  cedars ; 
Oriana  wailing  amid  the  Norland 
whirlwinds ;  the  Lady  Shalott  in  her 
"  four  gray  walls  and  four  gray  tow- 
ers ;"  the  proud  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere  ;  the  drowsy  Lotos-Eaters ;  the 
chaste  and  benevolent  Godiva;  Maud 
in  her  garden  of  "  woodbine  spices  ;" 
the  true  love  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 
and  the  reward  of  honest  Lady  Clare. 
The  highest  praise  of  these  ballads 
is  that  they  have  sunk  into  the  na- 
tion's heart.  They  combine  the  chief 
excellences  of  other  bards,  and  re- 
mind us  of  some  delicious  fruit  which 
unites  in  itself  a  variety  of  the  most 
exquisite  flavors.    This  richness  and 
sweetness  may  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  that  remarkable  condensation  of 
thought  which  enriches  one  page  of 
Tennyson  with  as  many  ideas  and 
images  as  would,  in  most  other  poets, 
be  found  scattered  over  two  or  three 
pages.     "We  must  not  expect," 
wrote  Shenstone  in  one  of  his  es- 
says, "  to  trace  the  flow  of  Waller, 
the  landskip  of  Thomson,  the  fire 
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of  Dryden,  the  imagery  of  Shake- 
speare, the  simplicity  of  Spenser, 
the  courtliness  of  Prior,  the  humor 
of  Swift,  the  wit  of  Cowley,  the  deli- 
cacy of  Addison,  the  tenderness  of 
Otway,  and  the  invention,  the  spirit, 
and  sublimity  of  Milton,  joined  in 
>any  single  writer."    Perhaps  not. 
But  Shenstone  had  never  read  Ten- 
nyson, and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
he  might  have  thought  if  he  had  con- 
ned the  calm  majesty  of  Ulysses  ;  the 
classical  beauty  of  Tithonus  and  the 
Princess  ;  the  luxuriant  eloquence  of 
Locksley  Hall ;  the  deep  lyrical  flow 
of  The  Letters  and  The  Voyage;  the 
'cute  drollery  of  the  Northern  Farmer; 
the  idyllic  sweetness  of  CEnone ;  the 
grandeur  of  Morte  d Arthur  ;  the 
touching  simplicity  of  Enoch  Arden  ; 
the  power  and  pathos  of  Aylmer's 
Field ;  the  perfect  minstrelsy  of  the 
Rivulet,  and  the  songs,  O  Swallow, 
Swallow,  and  Tears,  Idle  Tears;  and 
the  sharps  and  trebles  of  the  Brook,' 
more  musical  than  Mendelssohn. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  carp  at  any 


poetry  because  it  proceeds  from  one 
who  is  not  a  Catholic.  We  believe, 
indeed,  firmly  that,  if  Tennyson  had 
been  imbued  with  the  ancient  faith, 
it  would  have  cleared  some  vague- 
ness both  from  his  mind  and  his 
verse.  But  in  these  days,  when  So- 
cinianism,  positivism,  and  free-think- 
ing in  various  shapes  are  taking 
such  strong  hold  of  educated  men, 
we  rejoice  unfeignedly  to  find  popu- 
lar writings  marked,  even  in  an  im- 
perfect degree,  with  Christian  doc- 
trine and  feeling.  The  influence 
exerted  by  the  Laureate  in  the  world 
of  letters  is  great,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  endeavored  at  some  length 
to  show  how  far  it  is  favorable,  and 
how  far  unfavorable,  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  Though  unhappily  not  a  Ca- 
tholic, we  recognize  with  delight  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  an  infidel,  and  we 
feel  persuaded  that  some  at  least  of 
our  readers  will  be  pleased  at  our 
having  placed  in  a  prominent  point 
of  view  the  redeeming  features  in 
the  religious  character  of  his  poetry. 


POLAND. 

When,  fixed  in  righteous  wrath,  a  nation's  eye 

Torments  some  crowned  tormentor  with  just  hate, 

Nor  threat  nor  flattery  can  that  gaze  abate  ; 

Unshriven  the  unatoning  years  go  by ; 

For  as  that  starry  archer  in  the  sky 

Unbends  not  his  bright  bow,  though  early  and  late 

The  syren  sings,  and  folly  weds  with  fate, 

Even  so  that  constellated  destiny 

Which  keeps  fire-vigil  in  a  night-black  heaven, 

Upon  the  countenance  of  the  doomed  looks  forth 

Consentient  with  a  nations  gaze  on  earth : 

To  the  twinned  powers  a  single  gaze  is  given  ; 

The  earthly  fate  reveals  the  fate  on  high — 

A  brazen  serpent  raised,  that  says,  not  "  live,"  but  "  die." 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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Professor  Draper's  works  have 
had,  and  are  having,  a  very  rapid 
sale,  and  are  evidently  very  highly 
esteemed  by  that  class  of  readers 
who  take  an  interest,  without  being 
very  profoundly  versed,  in  the  grave 
subjects  which  he  treats.  He  is,  we 
believe,  a  good  chemist  and  a  re- 
spectable physiologist.  His  work 
on  Human  Physiology,  we  have 
been  assured  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  we  prefer  to 
our  own,  is  a  work  of  real  merit,  and 
was,  when  first  published,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  science  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  We  read  it  with  care  on 
its  first  appearance,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  left  on  our  mind  was,  that  the 
author  yields  too  much  to  the  theory 
of  chemical  action  in  physiology,  and 
does  not  remember  that  man  is  the 
union  of  soul  and  body,  and  that  the 
soul  modifies,  even  in  the  body,  the 
action  of  the  natural  laws ;  or  rather, 
that  the  physiological  laws  of  brute 
matter,  or  even  of  animals,  cannot  be 
applied  to  man  without  many  im- 
portant reserves.  The  Professor, 
indeed,  recognizes,  or  says  he  recog- 
nizes, in  man  a  rational  soul,  or  an 
immaterial  principle  ;  but  the  recog- 
nition seems  to  be  only  a  verbal  con- 
cession, made  to  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  have  some  lingering  belief 
in  Christianity,  for  we  find  no  use 
for  it  in  his  physiology.  All  the 
physiological  phenomena  he  dwells 

•  f.  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynami- 
cal ;  or,  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Lift  of  Man. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856.  8ro,  pp.  649. 
x  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
By  the  same.  Fifth  edition.  1867.  8vo,  pp.  6a8. 
3.  Thoughts  on  the  Civil  Policy  of  America.  By 
the  same.  Third  edition.  1867.  8vo,  pp.  325-  4- 
History  of  the  A  merican  Civil  War.  By  the  same. 
In  three  Yolumes.   Vol.  I.    1867.   8vo,  pp.  567. 


on  he  explains  without  it,  that  is, 
as  far  as  he  explains  them  at  all. 
Whatever  his  personal  belief  may 
be,  his  doctrine  is  as  purely  mate- 
rialistic as  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's, 
which  explains  all  the  phenomena  of 
life  by  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
electrical  changes  and  combinations 
of  matter. 

It  is  due  to  Professor  Draper  to 
say,  that  in  this  respect  he  only  sins 
in  common  with  the  great  body  of 
modern  physiologists.  Physiology 
— indeed,  all  the  inductive  sciences — 
have  been  for  a  long  time  cast  in  a 
materialistic  mould,  and  men  of  firm 
faith,  and  sincere  and  ardent  piety, 
are  materialists,  and,  therefore,  athe- 
ists, the  moment  they  enter  the  field 
of  physical  science,  and  deny  in  their 
science  what  they  resolutely  affirm 
and  would  die  for  in  their  faith. 
Hence  the  quarrel  between  the  theo- 
logians and  the  savans.  The  savans 
have  not  reconciled  their  so-called 
science  with  the  great  theological 
truths,  whether  of  reason  or  revela- 
tion, which  only  the  fool  doubts,  or 
in  his  heart  denies.  This  proves  that 
our  physicists  have  made  far  less 
progress  in  the  sciences  than  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  boasting.  That 
cannot  be  true  in  physiology  which 
is  false  in  theology ;  and  a  physiology 
that  denies  all  reality  but  matter,  or 
finds  no  place  in  it  for  God  and  the 
human  soul,  is  no  true  physiological 
science.  The  physiologist  has  far 
less  evidence  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter than  I  have  of  the  existence  of 
spirit;  and  it  is  only  by  spirit  that 
the  material  is  apprehensible,  or  can 
be  shown  to  exist.  Matter  only  mi- 
mics or  imitates  spirit. 

The  continual  changes  that  take 
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place  from  time  to  time  in  physiology 
show — we  say  it  with  all  deference  to 
physiologists — that  it  has  not  risen 
as  yet  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  progress,  for 
changes  which  transform  the  whole 
body  of  a  pretended  science  are  not 
progress.  We  may  not  have  mastered 
all  the  facts  of  a  science ;  we  may  be 
discovering  new  facts  every  day ;  but 
if  we  have,  for  instance,  the  true  phy- 
siological science,  the  discovery  of 
new  facts  may  throw  new  light  on 
the  science — may  enable  us  to  see 
clearer  its  reach,  and  understand 
better  its  application,  but  cannot 
change  or  modify  its  principles.  As 
long  as  your  pretended  science  is 
liable  to  be  changed  in  its  principles, 
it  is  a  theory,  an  hypothesis,  not  a 
science.  Physiologists  have  accu- 
mulated a  large  stock  of  physiologi- 
cal facts,  to  which  they  are  daily 
adding  new  facts.  We  willingly  ad- 
mit these  facts  are  not  useless,  and 
the  time  spent  in  collecting  them  is 
not  wasted ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hold 
them  to  be  valuable,  and  appreciate 
very  highly  the  labor,  the  patient  re- 
search, and  the  nice  observation  that 
has  collected,  classified,  and  de- 
scribed them ;  but  we  dare  assert, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  science  of 
physiology  is  yet  to  be  created ;  and 
created  it  will  not  be  till  physiolo- 
gists have  learned  and  are  able  to 
set  forth  the  dialectic  relations  of 
spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body, 
God  and  nature,  free-will  and  neces- 
sity. Till  then  there  may  be  known 
facts,  but  there  will  be  no  physiological 
science.  As  far  as  what  is  called 
the  science  of  human  life,  or  human 
physiology,  goes,  Professor  Draper's 
work  is  an  able  and  commendable 
work ;  but  he  must  permit  us  to  say 
that  the  real  science  of  physiology 
he  has  not  touched,  has  not  dreamed 
of;  nor  have  any  of  his  brethren 
who  see  in  the  human  soul  only  a 


useless  appendage  to  the  body.  The 
soul  is  the  forma  corporis,  its  inform- 
ing, its  vital  principle,  and  pervades, 
so  to  speak,  and  determines,  or  modi- 
fies, the  whole  life  and  action  of  the 
human  body,  from  the  first  instant 
of  conception  to  the  very  moment  of 
death.  The  human  body  does  not 
exist,  even  in  its  embryonic  state, 
first  as  a  vegetable,  then  as  an  ani- 
mal, and  afterward  as  united  to  an 
immaterial  soul.  It  is  body  united 
to  soul  from  the  first  instant  of  con- 
ception, and  man  lives,  in  any  stage 
of  his  existence,  but  one  and  the 
same  human  life.  There  is  no  mo- 
ment after  conception  when  the  wil- 
ful destruction  of  the  foetus  is  not  the 
murder  of  a  human  life. 

As  we  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
or  at  least  implied,  man,  though  the 
ancients  called  him  a  microcosm,  the 
universe  in  little,  and  contains  in 
himself  all  the  elements  of  nature,  is 
neither  a  mineral  nor  a  vegetable,  nor 
simply  an  animal,  and  the  analogies 
which  the  physiologist  detects  be- 
tween him  and  the  kingdoms  below 
him,  form  no  scientific  basis  of  hu- 
man physiology,  for  like  is  not 
same.  There  may  be  no  difference 
that  the  microscope  or  the  crucible 
can  detect  between  the  blood  of  an 
ox  and  the  blood  of  a  man  ;  for  the 
microscope  and  chemical  tests  are  in 
both  cases  applied  to  the  dead  sub- 
ject, not  the  living,  and  the  human 
blood  tested  is  withdrawn  from  the 
living  action  of  the  soul,  an  action 
that  escapes  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope, and  the  most  subtile  chemical 
agent.  Comparative  physiology  may 
gratify  the  curiosity,  and,  when  not 
pressed  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds, 
it  may  even  be  useful,  and  help  us  to 
a  better  understanding  of  our  own 
bodies  ;  but  it  can  never  be  the  basis 
of  a  scientific  induction,  because  be- 
tween man  and  all  animals  there  is 
the  difference  of  species.  Compara- 
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tive  physiology  is,  therefore,  unlike 
comparative  philology ;  for,  however 
diverse  may  be  the  dialects  com- 
pared, there  is  no  difference  of  spe- 
cies among  them,  and  nothing  hin- 
ders philological  inductions  from 
possessing,  in  the  secondary  order, 
a  true  scientific  character.  Phy- 
siological inductions,  resting  on  the 
comparative  study  of  different  indi- 
viduals, or  different  races  or  families 
of  men,  may  also  be  truly  scientific ; 
for  all  these  individuals,  and  all  these 
races  or  families  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  species.  But  the  compa- 
rative physiology  that  compares  men 
and  animals,  gives  only  analogies,  not 
science. 

We  do  not  undervalue  science  ; 
on  the  contrary,  what  we  complain 
of  is,  that  our  physiologists  do  not 
give  us  science ;  they  give  us  facts, 
theories,  or  hypotheses.  Facts  are 
not  science  till  referred  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  explain  them,  and  these 
principles  themselves  are  not  science 
till  integrated  in  the  principles  of  that 
high  and  universal  science  called  the- 
ology, and  which  is  really  the  science 
of  the  sciences.  The  men  who  pass  for 
savans,  and  are  the  hierophants  and 
lawgivers  of  the  age,  sin  not  by 
their  science,  but  by  their  want  of 
science.  Their  ideal  of  science  is 
too  low  and  grovelling.  Science  is 
vastly  more  than  they  conceive  it ; 
is  higher,  deeper,  broader  than  they 
look ;  and  the  best  of  them  are,  as 
Newton  said  of  himself,  mere  boys 
picking  up  shells  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  ocean  of  truth.  They,  at 
best,  remain  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  science ;  they  have  not 
entered  the  penetralia  and  knelt  be- 
fore the  altar.  We  find  no  fault  with 
Professor  Draper's  science,  where  sci- 
ence he  has  ;  we  only  complain  of 
him  for  attempting  to  palm  off  upon 
us  his  ignorance  for  science,  and  ac- 
cepting, and  laboring  to  make  us  ac- 


cept as  science  what  is  really  no 
science.  Yet  he  is  not  worse  than 
others  of  his  class. 

The  second  work  named  in  our 
list  is  the  professor's  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  his  human 
physiology  to  the  human  race  at 
large,  and  to  apply  them  specially 
to  the  intellectual  development  of 
Europe ;  the  third  is  an  attempt  to 
apply  them  to  the  civil  policy  of 
America,  and  the  fourth  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  a  counter-proof  of  his 
theories  in  the  history  of  our  late  ci- 
vil war.  Through  the  four  works  we 
detect  one  and  the  same  purpose, 
one  and  the  same  doctrine,  of  which 
the  principal  data  are  presented  in 
his  work  on  human  physiology,  which 
is  cast  in  a  purely  materialistic  mould. 
They  are  all  written  to  show  that  all 
philosophy,  all  religion,  all  morality, 
and  all  history  are  to  be  physiologi- 
cally explained,  that  is,  by  fixed,  in- 
flexible, and  irreversible  natural  laws. 
He  admits,  in  words,  that  man  has 
free-will,  but  denies  that  it  influen- 
ces events  or  anything  in  the  life  and 
conduct  of  men.  He  also  admits, 
and  claims  credit  for  admitting,  a 
Supreme  Being,  as  if  there  could  be 
subordinate  beings,  or  any  being  but 
one  who  declares  himself  I  am  that 
am  ;  but  a  living  and  ever-present 
God,  Creator,  and  upholder  of  the 
universe,  finds  no  recognition  in  his 
physiological  system.  His  God,  like 
the  gods  of  the  old  Epicureans, 
has  nothing  to  do,  but,  as  Dr.  Eva- 
rist  de  Gypendole,  in  his  Ointment 
for  t/te  Bite  of  the  Black  Serpent, 
happily  expresses  it,  to  "sleep  ail 
night  and  to  doze  all  day."  He  is 
a  superfluity  in  science,  like  the  im- 
material soul  in  the  author's  Human 
Physiology.  All  things,  in  Professor 
Draper's  system,  originate,  proceed 
from,  and  terminate  in,  natural  devel- 
opment, with  a  most  superb  contempt 
for  the  ratio  sufficient  of  Leibnitz, 
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and  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the 
theologians  and  philosophers.  The 
only  God  his  system  recognizes  is 
natural  law,  the  law  of  the  genera- 
tion and  death  of  phenomena,  and 
distinguishable  from  nature  only  as 
the  natura  naturans  is  distinguishable 
from  the  natura  naturata  of  Spino- 
za. His  system  is,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding his  concessions  to  the 
Christian  prejudices  which  still  lin- 
ger with  the  unscientific,  a  system  of 
pure  naturalism,  and  differs  in  no 
important  respect  from  the  Religion 
Positive  of  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  Reign 
of  Law,  which  we  reviewed  last  Febru- 
ary, a  man  well  versed  in  the  modern 
sciences,  sought,  while  asserting  the 
universal  reign  of  law,  to  escape  this 
system  of  pure  naturalism,  by  defin- 
ing law  to  be  "will  enforcing  itself 
with  power,"  or  making  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  nature  the  direct 
action  of  the  divine  Will.  But  this 
asserted  activity  only  for  the  divine 
Being,  therefore  denied  second  cau- 
ses, and  bound  not  only  nature,  but 
the  human  will  fast  in  fate,  or  rather, 
absorbed  man  and  nature  in  God  ; 
for  man  and  nature  do  and  can  ex- 
ist only  in  so  far  as  active,  or  in 
some  sense  causative.  The  passive 
does  not  exist,  and  to  place  all  ac- 
tivity in  God  alone  is  to  deny  the 
creation  of  active  existences  or  se- 
cond causes,  which  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  pantheism.  Professor  Dra- 
per and  the  positivists,  whom  he  fol- 
lows, reverse  the  shield,  and  absorb 
not  man  and  nature  in  God,  but 
both  God  and  man  in  nature.  John 
and  James  are  not  Peter,  but  Peter 
is  James  and  John.  There  is  no 
real  difference  between  pantheism 
and  atheism;  both  are  absurd,  but 
the  absurdity  of  atheism  is  more  ea- 
sily detected  by  the  common  mind 
than  the  absurdity  of  pantheism. 
The  one  loses  God  by  losing  unity, 


and  the  other  by  losing  diversity,  or 
everything  distinguishable  from  God. 
The  God  of  the  atheist  is  not,  and 
the  God  of  the  pantheist  is  as  if  he 
were  not,  and  it  makes  no  practical 
difference  whether  you  say  God  is 
all  or  all  is  God. 

To  undertake  a  critical  review 
of  these  several  works  would  ex- 
ceed both  our  space  and  our  pa- 
tience, and,  moreover,  were  a  task 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  called  for. 
Professor  Draper,  we  believe,  ranks 
high  among  his  scientific  breth- 
ren. He  writes  in  a  clear,  easy, 
graceful,  and  pleasing  style,  but  we 
have  found  nothing  new  or  profound 
in  his  works.  His  theories  are  al- 
most as  old  as  the  hills,  and  even 
older,  if  the  hills  are  no  older  than 
he  pretends.  His  work  on  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe,  is 
in  substance,  taken  from  the  positiv- 
ists, and  the  positivist  philosophy  is 
only  a  reproduction,  with  no  scienti- 
fic advance  on  that  of  the  old  phy- 
siologers  or  hylozoists,  as  Cudworth 
calls  them.  He  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  positivists  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  three  ages  or  epochs,  we  should 
rather  say  stages,  in  human  develop- 
ment ;  the  theological,  the  metaphysi- 
cal, and  the  scientific  or  positivist. 
In  the  theological  age,  man  is  in  his 
intellectual  infancy,  is  filled  with  sen- 
timents of  fear  and  wonder;  igno- 
rant of  natural  causes  and  effects, 
of  the  natural  laws  themselves, 
he  sees  the  supernatural  in  every 
event  that  surpasses  his  understand- 
ing or  experience,  and  bows  before 
a  God  in  every  natural  force  supe- 
rior to  his  own.  It  is  the  age  of  ig- 
norance, wonder,  credulity,  and  su- 
perstition. In  the  second  the  intel- 
lect has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  de- 
veloped, and  the  gross  fetichism  of  the 
first  age  disappears,  and  men  no  lon- 
ger worship  the  visible  apis,  but  the 
invisible  apis,  the  spiritual  or  meta- 
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physical  apis ;  not  the  bull,  but,  as 
the  North  American  Indian  says, 
"  the  manitou  of  bulls  and  instead 
of  worshipping  the  visible  objects  of 
the  universe,  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  ocean  and  rivers,  groves 
and  fountains,  storms  and  tempests, 
as  did  polytheism  in  the  outset,  they 
worship  certain  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions into  which  they  have  refin- 
ed them,  and  which  they  finally  gene- 
ralize into  one  grand  abstraction, 
which  they  call  Zeus,  Jupiter,  Jeho- 
vah, Theus,  Deus,  or  God,  and  thus 
assert  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
monotheism.  In  the  third  and  last 
age  there  is  no  longer  fetichism, 
polytheism,  or  monotheism  ;  men  no 
longer  divinize  nature,  or  their  own 
abstractions,  no  longer  believe  in 
the  supernatural  or  the  metaphysical 
or  anything  supposed  to  be  supra- 
mundane,  but  reject  whatever  is  not 
sensible,  material,  positive  as  the  ob- 
ject of  positive  science. 

The  professor  develops  this  system 
with  less  science  than  its  inventor  or 
reviver,  M.  Auguste  Comte  and  his 
European  disciples ;  but  as  well  as 
he  could  be  expected  to  do  it,  in 
respectable  English.  He  takes  it  as 
the  basis  of  his  History  of  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe,  and 
attempts  to  reconcile  with  it  all  the 
known  and  unknown  facts  of  that 
development  We  make  no  quota- 
tions to  prove  that  we  state  the  pro- 
fessor's doctrine  correctly,  for  no  one 
who  has  read  him,  with  any  attention, 
will  question  our  statement ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  might  find  it  difficult  to 
quote  passages  which  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly confirm  it,  for  it  is  a  grave 
complaint  against  him,  as  against 
nearly  all  writers  of  his  school,  that 
they  do  not  deal  in  clear  and  express 
statements  of  doctrine.  Had  Pro- 
fessor Draper  put  forth  what  is  evi- 
dently his  doctrine  in  clear,  simple, 
and  distinct  propositions,  so  that  his 


doctrine  could  at  once  be  seen  and 
understood,  his  works,  instead  of 
going  through  several  editions,  and 
being  commended  in  reviews  and 
journals,  as  scientific,  learned,  and 
profound,  would  have  fallen  dead 
from  the  press,  or  been  received  with 
a  universal  burst  of  public  indigna- 
tion ;  for  they  attack  everything  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  citizen.  Noth- 
ing worse  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
French  Encyclopedists,  in  the  Sys~ 
thne  de  la  Nature  of  D'Holbach,  or  in 
r Homme-Planty   and  P Homtne-Ma- 
chine  of  Lamettrie.     His  doctrine  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  pure  mate- 
rialism and  atheism,  and  we  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  are  as 
yet  prepared  to  deny  either  God,  or 
creation  and  Providence.     The  suc- 
cess of  these  authors  is  in  their  vague- 
ness, in  their  refusal  to  reduce  their 
doctrine  to  distinct  propositions,  in 
hinting,  rather  than  stating  it,  and  in 
pretending  to  speak  always  in  the 
name  of  science,  thus:  "Science 
shows  this,"  or  "  Science  shows  that  f 
when,  if  they  knew  anything  of  the 
matter,  they  would  know  that  science 
does  no  such  thing.    Then,  how  can 
you  accuse  Professor  Draper  of  athe- 
ism or  materialism  ;  for  does  he  not 
expressly  declare  his  belief,  as  a  man 
of  science,  in  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  in  an  immaterial 
and  immortal  soul  ?  What  Dr.  Draper 
believes  or  disbelieves,  is  his  affair,  not 
ours  ;  we  only  assert  that  the  doctrine 
he  defends  in  his  professedly  scienti- 
fic books,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
purely  physiological,  and  has  no  God 
or  soul  in  it.    As  a  man,  Dr.  Draper 
may  believe  much  ;  as  an  author,  he 
is  a  materialist  and  an  atheist,  beyond 
all  dispute  :  if  he  knows  it,  little  can 
be  said  for  his  honesty;  if  he  does 
not  know  it,  little  can  be  said  for  his 
science,  or  his  competency  to  write 
on  the  intellectual  development  of 
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Europe,  or  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

But  to  return  to  the  theory  the 
professor  borrows  from  the  positiv- 
ists.  As  the  professor  excludes  from 
his  physiology  the  idea  of  creation, 
we  cannot  easily  understand  how 
he  determines  what  is  the  infancy  of 
the  human  race,  or  when  the  hu- 
man race  was  in  its  infancy.  If  the 
race  had  no  beginning,  if,  like  Topsy, 
"  it  didn't  come,  but  grow'd,"  it  had 
no  infancy ;  if  it  had  a  beginning, 
and  you  assume  its  earliest  stage 
was  that  of  infancy,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  which  stage  is  the  ear- 
liest, and  what  man  really  was  in 
that  stage.  Hence,  chronology  be- 
comes all-important,  and,  as  the 
author's  science  rejects  all  received 
chronology,  and  speaks  of  changes 
and  events  which  took  place  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  ages  ago,  and 
of  which  there  remains  no  record 
but  that  chronicled  in  the  rocks  \ 
but,  as  in  that  record  exact  dates 
are  not  given,  chronology,  with  him, 
whether  of  the  earth  or  of  man,  must 
be  very  uncertain,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  must  be  very  difficult  for 
science  to  determine,  with  much  pre- 
cision, when  the  race  was,  or  what  it 
was,  in  its  infancy.    Thus  he  says  : 

"  In  the  intellectual  infancy  of  the  savage 
state,  man  transfers  to  nature  his  concep- 
tions of  himself,  and,  considering  that  eve- 
rything he  does  is  determined  by  his  own 
pleasure,  regards  all  passing  events  as  de- 
pending on  the  arbitrary  volition  of  a  supe- , 
rior  but  invisible  power.  He  gives  to  the 
world  a  constitution  like  his  own.  The  ten- 
dency is  necessarily  to  superstition.  What- 
ever is  strange,  or  powerful,  or  vast,  impres- 
ses his  imagination  with  dread.  Such  ob- 
jects are  only  the  outward  manifestations  of 
an  indwelling  spirit,  and,  therefore,  worthy 
of  his  veneration."   (Intellect.  DevcL  p.  2.) 

We  beg  the  professor's  pardon, 
but  he  has  only  imperfectly  learned 
his  lesson.  In  this  which  he  regards 
as  the  age  of  fetich  worship,  and  the 


first  stage  of  human  development,  he 
includes  ideas  and  conceptions  which 
belong  to  the  second,  or  metaphysi- 
cal age  of  his  masters.  But  let  this 
pass  for  the  present.  The  author 
evidendy  assumes  that  the  savage 
state  is  the  intellectual  infancy  of 
the  race.  But  how  knows  he  that 
it  is  not  the  intellectual  old  age  and 
decrepitude  of  the  race  ?  The  au- 
thor, while  he  holds,  or  appears  to 
hold,  like  the  positivists,  to  the  con- 
tinuous progress  of  the  race,  does  not 
hold  to  the  continuous  progress  of 
any  given  nation. 

"A  national  type,"  he  says,  (ch.  xi.,) 
"pursues  its  way  physically  and  intellec- 
tually through  changes  and  developments 
answering  to  those  of  the  individual  repre- 
sented byinfanq',  youth,  manhood,  old  age, 
and  death  respectively." 

How,  then,  say  scientifically  that 
your  fetich  age,  or  the  age  of  super- 
stition, the  theological  age  of  the 
positivists,  instead  being  the  infancy 
of  the  nation,  is  not  its  last  stage 
next  preceding  death  ?  How  deter- 
mine physiologically  or  scientifically 
that  the  savage  is  the  infant  man  and 
not  the  worn-out  man  ?  Then  how  de- 
termine that  the  superstition  of  which 
you  have  so  much  to  say,  and  which, 
with  you,  means  religion,  revelation, 
the  church,  everything  that  claims  to 
be,  or  that  asserts,  anything  superna- 
tural, is  not  characteristic  of  the  last 
stage  of  human  development,  and  not 
of  the  first  ? 

Our  modern  physiologists  and 
anti-Christian  speculators  seem  all  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  savage 
gives  us  the  type  of  the  primitive 
man.  We  refuted  this  absurd  no- 
tion in  our  essay  on  Faith  and  the 
Sciences.  There  are  no  known  his- 
torical facts  to  support  it.  Consult 
the  record  chronicled  in  the  rocks, 
as  read  by  geologists.  What  does 
it  prove  ?   Why,  in  the  lowest  and 
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most  ancient  strata  in  which  human 
remains  are  found,  along  with  those 
of  extinct  species  of  animals,  you  find 
that  the  men  of  that  'epoch  used 
stone  implements,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  metals  or  unable  to  work 
them,  and,  therefore,  must  have 
been  savages.    That  is,  the  men 
who  lived  then,  and  in  that  loca- 
lity. Be  it  so.   But  does  this  prove 
that  there  did  not,  contemporary 
with  them,  in  other  localities  or  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  live 
and  flourish  nations  in  the  full  vigor 
of  the  manhood  of  the  race,  having 
all  the  arts  and  implements  of  civi- 
lized life  ?   Did  the  savages  of  New 
England,  when  first  discovered,  un- 
derstand working  in  iron,  and  used 
they  not   stone  axes,  and  stone 
knives,  many  of  which  we  have  our- 
selves picked  up  ?  And  was  it  the  same 
with  Europeans  ?    From  the  rude- 
ness and  uncivilized  condition  of  a 
people  in  one  locality,  you  can  con- 
clude nothing  as  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  race. 

The  infancy  of  the  race,  if  there 
is  any  justice  in  the  analogy  assum- 
ed, is  the  age  of  growth,  of  progress  ; 
but  nothing  is  less  progressive,  or 
more  strictly  stationary,  in  a  moral 
and  intellectual  sense,  than  the  sav- 
age state-  Since  history  began,  there 
is  not  only  no  instance  on  record  of 
a  savage  tribe  rising  by  indigenous 
effort  to  civilization,  but  none  of  a 
purely  savage  tribe  having  ever, 
even  by  foreign  assistance,  become 
a  civilized  nation.  The  Greeks  in 
the  earliest  historical  or  semi-histori- 
cal times,  were  not  savages,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  ever  were. 
The  Homeric  poems  were  never  the 
product  of  a  savage  people,  or  of  a 
people  just  emerging  from  the  savage 
state  into  civilization,  and  they  are  a 
proof  that  the  Greeks,  as  a  people,  had 
juster  ideas  of  religion,  and  were  less 
superstitious  in  the  age  of  Homer 
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than  in  the  age  of  St.  Paul.  The 
Germans  are  a  civilized  people,  and 
if  they  were  first  revealed  to  us  as 
what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called 
barbarians,  they  were  never,  as  far 
as  known,  savages.  We  all  know  how 
exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  civilize 
our  North  American  Indians.  Indi- 
viduals now  and  then  take  up  the 
elements  of  our  civilization,  but  rare- 
ly, if  they  are  of  pure  Indian  blood. 
They  recoil  before  the  advance  of 
civilization.  The  native  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  have,  indeed,  received 
some  elements  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion along  with  the  Christian  faith 
and  worship  ;  but  they  were  not,  on 
the  discovery  of  this  continent,  pure 
savages,  but  had  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  civilized  people,  and  that 
they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
savages  that  roamed  our  northern 
forests,  is  not  yet  proved.  The  his- 
torical probabilities  are  not  on  the 
side  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  modern 
progressivists,  but  are  on  the  side  of 
the  contrary  doctrine,  that  the  savage 
9tate  belongs  to  the  old  age  of  the 
race — is  not  that  from  which  man  ris- 
es, but  that  into  which  he  falls. 

Nor  is  there  any  historical  evi- 
dence that  superstition  is  older  than 
religion,  that  men  begin  in  the  coun- 
terfeit and  proceed  to  the  genuine, — 
in  the  false,  and  proceed  by  way  of 
development  to  the  true.  They  do 
not  abuse  a  thing  before  having  it 
Superstition  presupposes  religion,  as 
falsehood  presupposes  truth ;  for  false- 
hood being  unable  to  stand  by  itself, 
it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  truth  that  it 
can  be  asserted.  "  Fear  made  the 
gods,"  sings  Lucretius;  but  it  can 
make  none  where  belief  in  the  gods 
does  not  already  exist  Men  may 
transfer  their  own  sentiments  and 
passions  to  the  divinity ;  but  they 
must  believe  that  the  divinity  exists 
before  they  can  do  it  They  must  be- 
lieve that  God  is,  before  they  can  hear 
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him  in  the  wind,  see  him  in  the  sun 
and  stars,  or  dread  him  in  the  storm 
and  the  earthquake.  It  is  not  from 
dread  of  the  strange,  the  powerful,  or 
the  vast,  that  men  develop  the  idea 
of  God,  the  spiritual,  the  supernatu- 
ral ;  the  dread  presupposes  the  pre- 
sence and  activity  of  the  idea.  Men, 
again,  who, like  the  professors  man  in 
the  infancy  of  the  savage  state,  are 
able  to  conceive  of  spirit  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  outward  mani- 
festation and  the  indwelling  spirit, 
are  not  fetich  worshippers,  and  for 
them  the  fetich  is  no  longer  a  god, 
but  if  retained  at  all,  it  is  as  a  sign  or 
symbol  of  the  invisible.  Fetichism 
is  the  grossest  form  of  superstition, 
and  obtains  only  among  tribes  fall- 
en into  the  grossest  ignorance,  that 
lie  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  scale 
of  human  beings  ;  not  among  tribes 
in  whom  intelligence  is  commencing, 
but  in  whom  it  is  well-nigh  extin- 
guished. 

Monotheism  is  older  than  polythe- 
ism, for  polytheism,  as  the  author 
himself  seems  to  hold,  grows  out  of 
pantheism,  and  pantheism  evidently 
grows  out  of  theism,  out  of  the  loss 
or  perversion  of  the  idea  of  creation, 
•or  of  the  relation  between  the  crea- 
tor and  the  creature,  or  cause  and 
effect,  and  is  and  can  be  found  only 
among  a  people  who  have  once  be- 
lieved in  one  God,  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  things  visible  and 
invisible.  Moreover,  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  heathen  superstitions 
are,  so  far  as  historical  evidence  goes, 
the  least  gross,  the  least  corrupt 
The  religion  of  the  early  Romans  was 
pure  in  comparison  with  what  it 
subsequently  became,  especially  after 
the  Etruscan  domination  or  influence, 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a  religion 
less  corrupt  than  that  defended  by 
Aristophanes.  The  earliest  of  the 
Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos, are  free  from  the  grosser  super- 


stitions of  the  latest,  and  were  writ- 
ten, the  author  very  justly  thinks,  be- 
fore those  grosser  forms  were  intro- 
duced. This  is  very  remarkable,  if 
we  are  to  assume  that  the  grossest 
forms  of  superstition  are  the  earliest ! 

But  we  have  with  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Indians,  no  books  that  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  books  of  Moses, 
at  least  none  that  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  written  earlier ;  and  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  in  whatever  light 
or  character  we  take  them,  there  is 
shown  a  religion  older  than  any  of 
the  heathen  mythologies,  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  every  form  of  super- 
stition, what  is  called  the  patriarchal 
religion,  and  which  is  substantially 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion. 
The  earliest  notices  we  have  of  idola- 
tries and  superstitions  are  taken  from 
these  books,  the  oldest  extant,  at 
least  none  older  are  known.  If  these 
books  are  regarded  as  historical  do* 
cuments,  then  what  we  Christians 
hold  to  be  the  true  religion  has  ob- 
tained with  a  portion  of  the  race  from 
the  creation  of  man,  and,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  from  the  creation  to 
Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  or  con- 
queror, was  the  only  religion  known  ; 
and  your  fetichisms,  polytheisms,  pan- 
theisms, idolatries,  and  superstitions, 
which  you  note  among  the  heathen, 
instead  of  being  the  religion  of  the 
infancy  of  the  race,  are,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  only  recent  innovations. 
If  their  authenticity  as  historical  do- 
cuments be  denied,  they  still,  since 
their  antiquity  is  undeniable,  prove 
the  patriarchal  religion  obtained  at  an 
earlier  date  than  it  can  be  proved  that 
any  of  the  heathen  mythologies  exist- 
ed. It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  patri- 
archal, we  may  say,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, is  the  earliest  known  religion  of 
the  race,  and  therefore  that  fetichism, 
as  contended  by  the  positivists  and 
the  professor  after  them,  cannot  be 
asserted  to  have  been  the  religion  of 
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the  human  race  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  its  existence,  nor  the  germ  from 
which  all  the  various  religions  or 
superstitions  of  the  world  have  been 
developed. 

But  we  may  go  still  farther.  The 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  and 
course  of  religion  by  the  study  of  the 
various  heathen  mythologies,  and 
idolatries,  and  superstitions,  is  as  ab- 
surd as  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  study  of  the  thousand 
and  one  sects  that  have  broken  off 
from  the  church,  and  set  up  to  be 
churches  themselves.  They  can 
teach  us  nothing  except  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  religious  thought,  and 
the  development  and  growth  of  super- 
stition or  irreligion  among  those  se- 
parated from  the  central  religious 
life  of  the  race.  In  the  ancient  In- 
dian, Egyptian,  and  Greek  mytholo- 
gies, on  which  the  author  dwells  with 
so  much  emphasis,  we  trace  no  gra- 
dual purification  of  the  religious  idea, 
but  its  continual  corruption  and  de- 
basement. As  the  sects  all  presup- 
pose the  Christian  church,  and  could 
neither  exist  nor  be  intelligible  with- 
out her,  so  those  various  heathen  my- 
thologies presuppose  the  patriarchal 
religion,  are  unintelligible  without 
it,  and  could  not  have  originated  or 
exist  without  it.  The  professor  hav- 
ing studied  these  mythologies  in  the 
darkness  of  no-religion,  understands 
nothing  of  them,  and  finds  no  sense 
in  them — as  little  sense  as  a  man 
ignorant  of  Catholicity  would  find  in 
the  creeds,  confessions,  and  religious 
observances  of  the  several  Protestant 
sects  ;  but  if  he  had  studied  them  in 
the  light  of  the  patriarchal  religion, 
which  they  mutilate,  corrupt,  or  tra- 
vesty, he  might  have  understood 
them,  and  have  traced  with  a  steady 
hand  their  origin  and  course,  and 
their  relation  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  race. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  at 


length  into  the  question  here  sug 
gested.  In  all  the  civilized  heathen 
nations,  the  gods  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Dii  Majores  and 
the  Dii  Minores.  The  Dii  Majores 
are  only  the  result  of  a  false  effort  to 
explain  the  mysterious  dogma  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  perversion  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  Eter- 
nal Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  type  from  which  these  mytholo- 
gies depart,  not  which  they  realize, 
is  undeniably  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  asserted,  more  or  less  expli- 
citly, by  the  patriarchal  religion; 
and  hence,  we  find  them  all,  from 
the  burning  South  to  the  frozen 
North,  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  as- 
serting, fn  some  form,  in  the  Divinity 
the  sacred  and  mysterious  Triad. 
The  Dii  Minores  are  a  corruption  or 
perversion  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  saints  and  angels,  or  that  doctrine 
is  the  type  which  has  been  perverted 
or  corrupted,  by  substituting  heroes 
for  saints,  and  the  angels  that 
fell  for  the  angels  that  stood,  and 
taking  these  for  gods  instead  of 
creatures.  The  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity have  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  common  type  of  both  is  given  in 
the  patriarchal  religion,  hoping  there- 
by to  get  a  conclusive  argument 
against  Christianity  ;  but  they  have 
forgotten  to  state  that,  while  the  one 
conforms  to  the  type,  the  other  de- 
parts from  it,  perverts  or  corrupts  it, 
and  that  the  one  that  conforms  is 
prior  in  date  to  the  one  that  corrupts, 
perverts  or  departs  from  it.  No  man 
can  study  the  patriarchal  religion 
without  seeing  at  a  glance  that  it  is 
the  various  forms  of  heathenism  that 
are  the  corrupt  forms,  as  no  man  can 
study  both  Catholicity  and  Protes- 
tantism without  seeing  that  Protes- 
tantism is  the  corruption,  or  perver- 
sion— sometimes  even  the  travesty 
of  Catholicity.  The  same  conclusion 
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is  warranted  alike  by  Indian  and 
Egyptian  gloom  and  Greek  gayety. 
The  gloom  speaks  for  itself.  The 
gayety  is  that  of  despair — the  gayety 
that  says :  "  Come,  let  us  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
Through  all.heathendom  you  hear  the 
wail,  sometimes  loud  and  stormy, 
sometimes  low  and  melodious,  over 
some  great  and  irreparable  loss,  over 
a  broken  and  unrealized  ideal,  just 
as  you  do  in  the  modern  sectarian 
and  unbelieving  world. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  professor 
and  others,  when  seeking  to  give  the 
origin  and  course  of  religion,  as  re- 
lated to  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  race,  pass  by  the  patriarchal, 
Jewish,  or  Christian  religion,  and 
fasten  on  the  religions  or  supersti- 
tions of  the  Gentiles?  It  is  their 
art,  which  consists  in  adroitly  avoid- 
ing all  direct  attacks  on  the  faith  of 
Christendom,  and  confining  them- 
selves in  their  dissertations  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
tions, to  establishing  principles  which 
alike  undermine  both  them  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  evident  to  every  intel- 
ligent reader  of  Professor  Draper's 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
that  he  means  the  principles  he  as- 
serts shall  be  applied  to  Christianity 
as  well  as  to  Indian,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  mythology,  and  he  gives 
many  broad  hints  to  that  effect 
What  then  ?  Is  he  not  giving  the 
history  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Europe  ?  Can  one  give  the 
history  of  that  development  without 
taking  notice  of  religion  ?  If,  in  giv- 
ing the  natural  history  of  religion, 
showing  whence  and  how  it  origi- 
nates, what  have  been  its  develop- 
ments, its  course,  its  modifications, 
changes,  decay,  and  death,  by  the 
influence  of  natural  causes,  science 
establishes  principles  which  over- 
throw all  religions,  and  render  pre- 
posterous all  claims  of  man  to  have 


received  a  supernatural  revelation, 
to  be  in  communion  with  the  Invisi- 
ble, or  to  be  under  any  other  provi- 
dence than  that  of  the  fixed,  invari- 
able, and  irresistible  laws  of  nature, 
or  purely  physiological  laws,  whose 
fault  is  it?  Would  you  condemn 
science,  or  subordinate  it  to  the 
needs  of  a  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
priesthood,  fearful  of  losing  their  in- 
fluence, and  having  the  human  mind 
emancipated  from  their  despotism? 
That  is,  you  lay  down  certain  false 
principles,  repudiated  by  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  which  all  real  sci- 
ence rejects  with  contempt,  call  these 
false  principles  science,  and  when 
we  protest,  you  cry  out  with  all  your 
lungs,  aided  by  ail  the  simpletons 
of  the  age,  that  we  are  hostile  to 
science,  would  prevent  free  scien- 
tific investigation,  restrain  free  manly 
thought,  and  would  keep  the  people 
from  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  truth 
that  would  emancipate  them,  and 
place  them  on  the  same  line  with  the 
baboon  or  the  gorilla !  A  wonderful 
thing,  is  this  modern  science ;  and 
always  places,  whatever  it  asserts  or 
denies,  its  adepts  in  the  right,  as 
against  the  theologians  and  the  an- 
ointed priests  of  God ! 

The  mystery  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. The  physiologists,  of  course, 
are  good  Sadducees,  and  really,  un 
less  going  through  a  churchyard 
after  dark,  or  caught  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  and  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
believe  in  neither  angel  nor  spirit. 
They  wish  to  reduce  all  events,  all 
phenomena,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious,  to  fixed,  invariable,  inflexi- 
ble, irreversible,  and  necessary  laws 
of  nature.  They  exclude  in  doctrine, 
if  not  in  words,  the  supernatural, 
creation,  providence,  and  all  contin- 
gency. Every  thing  in  man  and  in 
the  universe  is  generated  or  develop- 
ed by  physiological  or  natural  laws, 
and  follows  them  in  all  their  varia- 
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tions  and  changes.  Religion,  then, 
must  be  a  natural  production,  gene- 
rated by  man,  in  conjunction  with 
nature,  and  modified,  changed,  or  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  physical 
causes  to  which  he  is  subjected  in 
time  and  place.  This  is  partially 
true,  or,  at  least,  not  manifestly  false 
in  all  respects  of  the  various  pagan 
superstitions,  and  many  facts  may  be 
cited  that  seem  to  prove  it ;  but  it  is 
manifestly  not  true  of  the  patriarchal, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  religion,  and 
the  only  way  to  make  it  appear  true, 
is  to  not  distinguish  that  religion  from 
the  others,  to  include  all  religions  in 
one  and  the  same  category,  and  con- 
clude that  what  they  prove  to  be  par- 
tially true  of  a  part,  is  and  must  be 
true  of  the  whole.  That  this  is  fair 
or  logical,  is  not  a  matter  that  the  phy- 
siologists, who,  where  they  detect  an 
analogy,  conclude  identity,  trouble 
themselves  at  all  about ;  besides,  no- 
thing in  their  view  is  illogical  or  unfair 
that  tends  to  discredit  priests  andnhe- 
ologians.  Very  likely,  also,  such  is 
their  disdain  or  contempt  of  religion, 
that  they  really  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  radical  difference  between 
Christianity  and  Gentooism.  We  have 
never  encountered  a  physiologist,  in 
the  sense  we  use  the  term  here,  that 
is,  one  who  maintains  that  all  in  the 
history  of  man  and  the  universe  pro- 
ceeds from  nature  alone,  who  had 
much  knowledge  of  Christian  theo- 
logy, or  knowledge  enough  to  be 
aware  that  in  substance  it  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  pagan  superstitions. 
Their'  ignorance  of  our  religion  is 
sublime. 

We  have  thus  far  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  professor  means 
by  the  infancy  of  the  savage  state  the 
infancy  of  the  race ;  we  are  not  sure, 
after  all,  that  this  is  precisely  his 
thought,  or  that  he  means  anything 
more  than  the  infancy  of  a  particular 
nation  or  family  of  nations  is  the  sa- 


vage state.  He,  however,  sums  up 
his  doctrine  in  his  table  of  contents, 
chapter  i.,  of  his  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment, in  the  proposition :  "  Indivi- 
dual man  is  an  emblem  of  communi- 
ties, nations,  and  universal  humani* 
ty.  They  exhibit  epochs  of  life  like 
his,  and  like  him  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  physical  conditions,  and  there- 
fore of  law  that  is,  physical  or  phy- 
siological law,  for  "  human  physiolo- 
gy "  is  only  a  special  department  of 
universal  physiology,  as  we  have  al- 
ready indicated.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  author  makes  the 
savage  state,  as  we  have  supposed,  cor- 
respond, in  the  race,  in  universal  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  in  communities,  to 
the  epoch  of  infancy  in  tlik  indivi- 
dual. But  does  he  mean  to  teach 
that  the  race  itself  has  its  epoch  of 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  old  age, 
and  death  ?  He  can,  perhaps,  in  a 
loose  sense,  predicate  these  several 
epochs  of  nations  and  of  political  or 
civil  communities  ;  but  how  can  he 
predicate  them  all  of  the  race  ?  "  In-, 
dividuals  die,  humanity  survives," 
says  Seneca ;  and  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  professor  means  to  as- 
sert that  the  race  is  born  like  the  in- 
dividual, passes  through  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  to  old  age,  and 
then  dies?  Who  knows  what  he 
means  ? 

But  suppose  that  he  has  not  settled 
in  his  own  mind  his  meaning  on  this 
point,  as  is  most  likely  the  case ;  that 
he  has  not  asked  himself  whether  man 
on  the  earth  has  a  beginning  or  an 
end,  and  that  he  regards  the  race  as 
a  natural  evolution,  revolving  always 
in  the  same  circle,  and  takes,  there- 
fore, the  infancy  he  speaks  of  as  the 
infancy  of  a  nation  or  a  given  com- 
munity. Then  his  doctrine  is,  that 
the  earliest  stage  of  every  civilized 
nation  or  community  is  the  savage 
state,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  civiliz- 
ed in  every  age  are  savages,  and  that 
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all  civilization  has  been  developed 
under  the  control  of  physical  condi- 
tions from  the  savage  state.  The 
germ  of  all  civilization  then  must  be 
in  the  savage,  and  civilization  then 
must  be  evolved  from  the  savage  as 
the  chicken  from  the  egg,  or  the  egg 
from  the  sperm.  But  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  nation  known  that  has 
sprung  from  exclusively  savage  an- 
cestors, no  known  instance  of  a  sa- 
vage people  developing,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  into  a  civilized  people.  The 
theory  rests  on  no  historical  or  scien- 
tific basis,  and  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 
In  the  savage  state  we  detect  remi- 
niscences of  a  past  civilization,  not 
the  germs  of  a  future  civilization,  or 
if  germs — germs  that  are  dead,  and 
that  never  do  or  can  germinate. 
There  are  degrees  of  civilization ; 
people  may  be  more  or  less  civiliz- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  evidence,  histo- 
rical or  scientific,  of  a  time  when 
there  was  no  civilized  people  extant. 
There  are  civilized  nations  now,  and 
contemporary  with  them  are  various 
savage  tribes,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  epoch  since  history  be- 
gan. The  civilized  nations  whose 
origin  we  know  have  all  sprung  from 
races  more  or  less  civilized,  never 
from  purely  savage  tribes.  The 
physiologists  overlook  history,  and 
mistake  the  evening  twilight  for  the 
dawn. 

But  pass  over  this.  Let  us  come 
to  the  doctrine  for  which  the  profes- 
sor writes  his  book,  namely,  indivi- 
duals, communities,  nations,  univer- 
sal humanity,  are  under  the  control  ot 
physical  conditions,  therefore  of  phy- 
sical law,  or  law  in  the  sense  of  the 
physiologists  or  the  physicists.  If 
this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
the  religion,  the  morality,  the  intel- 
lectual development,  the  growth  and 
decay,  the  littleness  and  the  gran- 
deur of  men  and  nations  depend  sole 


ly  on  physical  causes,  not  at  all  on 
moral  causes — a  doctrine  not  true 
.throughout  even  in  human  physiolo- 
gy, and  supported  by  no  facts,  except 
in  a  very  restricted  degree,  when 
applied  to  nations  and  communities. 
In  the  corporeal  phenomena  of  the 
individual  the  soul  counts  for  much, 
and  in  morbid  physiology  the  moral 
often  counts  for  more  than  the  phy- 
sical ;  perhaps  it  always  does,  for  we 
know  from  revelation  that  the  morbi- 
dity of  nature  is  the  penalty  or  effect 
of  man's  transgression.  It  is  proved 
to  be  false  as  applied  to  nations  and 
communities  by  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  religion,  which  is  substan- 
tially that  of  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
is,  at  least  as  far  as  science  can  go, 
older  than  any  of  the  false  religions, 
has  maintained  itself  the  same  in  all 
essential  respects,  unvaried  and  in- 
variable, in  every  variety  of  physical 
change,  and  in  every  diversity  of 
physical  condition,  and  absolutely 
unaffected  by  any  natural  causes 
whatever. 

The  chief  physical  conditions  on 
which  the  professor  relies  are  climate 
and  geographical  position.  Yet  what 
we  hold  to  be  the  true  religion,  the 
primitive  religion  of  mankind,  has 
prevailed  in  all  climates,  and  been 
found  the  same  in  all  geographical 
positions.  Nay,  even  the  false  pagan 
religions  have  varied  only  in  their 
accidents  with  climatic  and  geogra- 
phical positions.  We  find  them  in 
substance  the  same  in  India,  Central 
Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  in  the  ancient 
Scania,  the  Northern  Isles,  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  substance  of  Greek 
and  Roman  or  Etrurian  mythology 
is  the  same  with  that  of  India  and 
Egypt.  M.  Re*nan  tells  us  that  the 
monotheism  so  firmly  held  by  the 
Arabic  branch  of  the  Semitic  family, 
is  due  to  the  vast  deserts  over  which 
the  Arab  tribes  wander,  which  sug- 
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gest  the  ideas  of  unity  and  uni- 
versality ;  and  yet  for  centuries  be- 
fore Mohammed,  these  same  Arabs, 
wandering  over  the  same  deserts, 
were  polytheists  and  idolaters  ;  and 
not  from  contemplating  those  deserts, 
but  by  recalling  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions of  mankind,  preserved  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  did  the  founder  of 
Islamism  attain  to  the  monotheism  of 
the  Koran.    The  professor  is  misled 
by  taking,  in  the  heathen  mythology 
he  has  studied,  the  poetic  imagery 
and  embellishments,  which  indeed 
vary  according  to  the  natural  aspects, 
objects,  and  productions  of  the  loca- 
lity, for  their  substance,  thought,  or 
doctrine.     The  poetic  illustrations, 
imagery,  and  embellishments  of  Ju- 
daism are  all  oriental ;  but  the  Jew  in 
all  climates  and  in  all  geographical 
positions  holds  one  and  the  same  re- 
ligious faith  even  to  this  day ;  and  his 
only  real  difference  from  us  is,  that 
he  is  still  looking  for  a  Christ  to 
come,  while  we  believe  the  Christ  he 
is  looking  for  has  come,  and  is  the 
same  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was 
crucified  at  Jerusalem,  under  Pontius 
Pilate. 

We  know  the  author  contends  that 
there  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
radical  difference  between  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  East  and  that  of  the 
West ;  but  we  know  that  such  is  not 
and  never  has  been  the  fact.  The 
great  Eastern  fathers  and  theolo- 
gians are  held  in  as  high  honor  in 
Western  Christendom  as  they  ever 
were  in  Eastern  Christendom.  Near- 
ly all  the  great  councils  that  defined 
the  dogmas  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  whole  world 
were  held  in  the  East.  The  Greeks 
were  more  speculative  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  philosophical  subtilties  and 
refinements  than  the  Latins,  and 
therefore  more  liable  to  originate  he- 
resies ;  but  nowhere  was  heresy  more 
vigorously  combated,  or  the  one 


faith  of  the  universal  church  more 
ably,  more  intelligently,  or  more  fer- 
vently defended  than  in  the  East, 
before  the  Emperors  and  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  drew  the  Eastern 
Church,  or  the  larger  part  of  it,  into 
schism.  But  the  united  Greek 
Church,  the  real  Eastern  Church, 
the  church  of  St.  Athanasius,  of 
the  Basils,  and  the  Gregories,  is  one 
in  spirit,  one  in  faith,  one  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Church  of  the  West. 

The  author  gravely  tells  us  that 
Christianity  had  three  primitive  forms, 
the  Judaical,  which  has  ended ;  the 
Gnostic,  which  has  also  ended ;  the 
African,  which  still  continues.  But 
he  has  no  authority  for  what  he  says. 
Some  Jewish  observances  were  re- 
tained for  a  time  by  Christians  of 
Jewish  origin,  till  the  synagogue 
could  be  buried  with  honor;  but 
there  never  was  a  Jewish  form  of 
Christianity,  except  among  heretics, 
different  from  the  Christianity  still 
held  by  the  church.    There  are 
some  phrases  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
that  have  been  thought  to  be  direct- 
ed against  the  gnostics ;  and  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  writes  a  work 
in  which  he  uses  the  terms  gnosis, 
knowledge,  and  gnostic,  a  man  pos- 
sessing knowledge  or  spiritual  science, 
in  a  good  sense ;  but,  we  suspect, 
with  a  design  of  rescuing  these  from 
the  bad  sense  in  which  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  used,  as  some  of  our 
European  friends  are  trying  to  do  with 
the  terms  liberal  and  liberalise  Nev- 
ertheless, what  Clemens  defends  un- 
der these  terms  is  held  by  Catholics 
to-day  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  defends  it.    There  never  was  an 
African  form  of  Christianity  distinct 
from  the  Christianity  either  of  Eu- 
rope or  Asia.    The  two  great  theo- 
logians of  Africa  are  St.  Cyprian 
and  St  Augustine,  both  probably  of 
Roman,  or,  at  least,  of  Italian  ex- 
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traction.  The  doctrine  which  St 
Cyprian  is  said  to  have  maintained 
on  baptism  administered  by  heretics, 
the  only  matter  on  which  he  differ- 
ed from  Rome,  has  never  been,  and 
is  not  now,  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  St  Augustine  was  convert- 
ed in  Milan,  and  had  St.  Ambrose, 
a  Roman,  for  his  master,  and  differ- 
ed from  the  theologians  either  of  the 
East  or  the  West  only  in  the  un- 
matched ability  and  science  with 
which  he  defended  the  faith  common 
to  all.  He  may  have  had  some  pe- 
culiar notions  on  some  points,  but 
if  so,  these  have  never  been  received 
as  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  professor  might  as  well  assert 
the  distinction,  asserted  in  Germa- 
ny a  few  years  since,  which  attract- 
ed some  attention  at  the  time,  but 
now  forgotten,  between  the  Petrine 
gospel,  the  Pauline  gospel,  and  the 
Joannine  gospel,  as  the  distinction  of 
the  three  primitive  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity which  he  asserts.  We  were 
told  by  some  learned  German,  we 
forget  his  name,  that  Peter,  Paul, 
and  John  represent  three  different 
phases  or  successive  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Petrine  gospel  repre- 
sents religion,  based  on  authority ;  the 
Pauline,  religion  as  based  on  intelli- 
gence ;  and  the  Joannine,  religion  as 
based  on  love.  The  first  was  the  so- 
called  Catholic  or  Roman  Church. 
The  reformation  made  an  end  of 
that  and  ushered  in  the  Pauline  form, 
or  Protestantism,  the  religion  of  the 
intellect  Philosophy,  science,  Bib- 
lical criticism,  and  exegesis,  the 
growth  of  liberal  ideas,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sentiments  and  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  have  made  an 
end  of  Protestantism,  and  are  usher- 
ing in  the  Joannine  gospel,  the  re- 
ligion of  love,  which  is  never  to  be 
superseded  or  to  pass  away.  The  ad- 
vocate of  this  theory  had  got  beyond 
authority  and  intelligence,  whether 


he  had  attained  to  the  religion  of 
love  or  not ;  yet  the  theory  was  only 
the  revival  of  the  well-known  heresy 
of  the  Eternal  Evangel  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  So  hard  is  it  to  invent 
a  new  heresy.  It  were  a  waste  of 
words  to  attempt  to  show  that  this 
theory  has  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion in  fact  Paul  and  John  assert 
authority  as  strenuously  as  Peter ; 
Peter  and  John  give  as  free  scope  to 
the  intellect  as  Paul ;  and  Peter  and 
Paul  agree  with  John  in  regard  to 
love  or  charity.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Gospel  or  Epistles  of  John  to 
surpass  the  burning  love  revealed, 
we  might  almost  say  concealed,  so 
unostentatious  is  it,  by  the  inflamed 
Epistles  of  Paul.  As  for  Protestant- 
ism, silence  best  becomes  it,  when 
there  is  speech  of  intelligence,  so  re- 
markable is  it  for  its  illogical  and 
unintellectual  character.  Protestants 
have  their  share  of  native  intellect, 
and  the  ordinary  degree  of  intelli- 
lence  on  many  subjects ;  but  in  the 
science  of  theology,  the  basis  of  all 
the  sciences,  and  without  which 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  real  science, 
they  have  never  yet  excelled. 

Nor  did  the  reformation  put  an 
end  to  the  so-called  Petrine  gos- 
pel, the  religion  of  authority,  the 
church  founded  on  Peter,  prince  of 
the  apostles.  It  may  be  that  Pro- 
testantism is  losing  what  little  intel- 
lectual character  it  once  had,  and 
developing  in  a  vague  philanthropy, 
a  watery  sentimentality,  or  a  blind 
fanaticism,  sometimes  called  Me- 
thodism, sometimes  Evangelicalism ; 
but  Peter  still  teaches  and  governs 
in  his  successor.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  survived  the  attacks  of 
the  reformation  and  the  later  revo- 
lution, as  she  survived  the  attaeks  of 
the  persecuting  Jews  and  pagans, 
and  the  power  and  craft  pf  civil  ty- 
rants who  sought  to  destroy  or  to  en- 
slave her,  and  is  to-day  the  only  re- 
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ligion  that  advances  by  personal  con- 
viction and  conversion.  Mohamme- 
danism can  no  longer  propagate  it- 
self even  by  the  sword  ;  the  various 
pagan  superstitions  have  reached 
their  limits,  and  are  recoiling  on 
themselves;  and  Protestantism  has 
gained  no  accession  of  territory  or 
numbers  since  the  death  of  Luther, 
except  by  colonization  and  the  natu- 
ral increase  of  the  population  then 
Protestant  The  Catholic  Church  is 
not  only  a  living  religion,  but  the 
only  living  religion,  the  only  religion 
that  does,  or  can,  command  the  ho- 
mage of  science,  reason,  free  thought, 
and  the  uncorrupted  affections  of  the 
heart.  The  Catholic  religion  is  at 
once  light,  freedom,  and  love  —  the 
religion  of  authority,  of  the  intellect, 
and  of  the  heart,  embracing  in  its 
indissoluble  unity  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John. 

The  professor's  work  on  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  Europe 
proves  that  religion  in  some  form 
has  constituted  a  chief  element  in 
that  development.  It  always  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  chief  element 
in  the  life  of  communities  and  na- 
tions, the  spring  and  centre  of  intel- 
lectual activity  and  progress.  Even 
the  works  before  us  revolve  around 
it,  or  owe  their  existence  to  their  re- 
lation to  it,  and  would  have  no  intel- 
ligible purpose  without  it.  The  au- 
thor has  written  them  to  divest  reli- 
gion of  its  supernatural  character,  to 
reduce  it  to  a  physiological  law,  and 
to  prove  that  it  originates  in  the  ig- 
norance of  men  and  nations,  and  de- 
pends solely  on  physical  conditions, 
chiefly  on  climate  and  geographical 
position.  But  in  this  patriarchal, 
Jewish,  Christian  religion  there  is 
something,  and  that  of  no  slight  in- 
fluence on  the  life  of  individuals  and 
nations,  on  universal  humanity,  that 
flatly  contradicts  him,  that  is  essen- 
tially one  and  the  same  from  first  to 
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last,  superior  to  climate  and  geogra- 
phical position,  unaffected  by  natu- 
ral causes,  independent  of  physical 
conditions,  and  in  no  sense  subject 
to  physiological  laws.  This  suffices 
to  refute  bis  theory,  and  that  of  the 
positivists,  of  whom  he  is  a  distin- 
guished disciple ;  for  it  proves  the 
uniform  presence  and  activity  in  the 
life  and  development  of  men  and 
nations,  ever  since  history  began,  of 
a  power,  a  being,  or  cause  above  na- 
ture and  independent  of  nature,  and 
therefore  supernatural. 

The  theory  that  the  rise,  growth, 
decay,  and  death  of  nations  depend 
on  physical  conditions  alone,  chiefly 
on  climate  and  geographical  position, 
seems  to  us  attended  with  some  grave 
difficulties.  Have  the  climate  and 
geographical  positions  of  India,  Per- 
sia, Assyria,  Egypt,Greece,  and  Rome, 
essentially  changed  from  what  they 
were  at  the  epoch  of  their  greatness  ? 
Did  not  all  the  great  and  renowned 
nations  of  antiquity  rise,  grow,  pros- 
per, decline,  and  die,  in  substantially 
the  same  physical  conditions,  under 
the  same  climate,  and  in  the  same 
geographical  position  ?  Like  causes 
produce  like  effects.  How  could  the 
same  physical  causes  cause  alike  the 
rise  and  growth,  and  the  decay  and 
death  of  one  and  the  same  people, 
in  one  and  the  same  climate,  and  in 
one  and  the  same  geographical  posi- 
tion ?  Do  you  say,  climate  and  even 
physical  geography  change  with  the 
lapse  of  time  ?  Be  it  so.  Be  it  as 
the  author  maintains,  that  formerly 
there  was  no  variation  of  climate  on 
this  continent,  from  the  equator  to 
either  pole  ;  but  was  there  for  Rome 
any  appreciable  change  in  the  cli- 
mate and  geography  from  the  time 
of  the  third  Punic  war  to  that  of  Ho- 
norius,  or  even  of  Augustulus,  the 
last  of  the  Emperors  ?  Or  what 
change  in  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  nation  was  the/e  when  it  was 
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falling  from  what  there  was  when  it 
was  rising  ? 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have, 
according  to  the  professor,  their  in- 
fancy, youth,  manhood,  old  age,  and 
death.  But  why  do  nations  grow  old 
and  die  ?  The  individual  grows  old 
and  dies,  because  his  interior  physi- 
cal machinery  wears  out,  and  because 
he  must  die  in  order  to  attain  the 
end  for  which  he  lives.  But  why 
should  this  be  the  case  with  nations  ? 
They  have  no  future  life  to  which 
death  is  the  passage.  The  nation 
does  not  rise  or  fall  with  the  indi- 
viduals that  found  it  One  genera- 
tion of  individuals  passes  away,  and 
another  comes,  but  the  nation  sur- 
vives ;  and  why,  if  not  destroyed  by 
external  violence,  should  it  not  con- 
tinue to  survive  and  thrive  to  the 
end  of  time  ?  There  are  no  physical 
causes,  no  known  physiological  laws, 
that  prevent  it.  Why  was  not  Rome 
as  able  to  withstand  the  barbarians, 
or  to  drive  them  back  from  her  fron- 
tiers, in  the  fourth  century,  as  she 
was  in  the  first  ?  Why  was  England 
so  much  weaker  under  the  Stuarts 
than  she  had  been  under  the  Tudors, 
or  was  again  under  the  Protector? 
Or  why  have  we  seen  her  so  grand 
under  Pitt  and  Wellington,  and  so 
little  and  feeble  under  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell  ?  Can  you  explain 
this  by  a  change  of  climate  and  geo- 
graphical position,  or  any  change  in 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  nation, 
that  is,  any  physical  changes  not  due 
to  moral  causes  ? 

We  see  in  several  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  a  decrease,  a  relative,  if 
not  a  positive  decrease,  of  the  native 
population,  and  the  physical  man  ac- 
tually degenerating,  and  to  an  extent 
that  should  alarm  the  statesman  and 
the  patriot.  Do  you  explain  this 
fact  by  the  change  in  the  climate 
and  the  geographical  position  ?  The 
geographical  position  remains  un- 


changed, and  if  the  climate  has 
changed  at  all,  it  has  been  by  way 
of  amelioration.  Do  you  attribute  it 
to  a  change  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  country?  Not  at  all. 
There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  matter, 
and  though  the  effects  may  be  phy- 
sical or  physiological,  the  causes  are 
well  known  to  be  moral,  and  chief 
among  them  is  the  immoral  influence 
of  the  doctrine  the  professor  and  his 
brother  physiologists  are  doing  their 
best  to  diffuse  among  the  people. 
The  cause  is  in  the  loss  of  religious 
faith,  in  the  lack  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  in  the  spread  of 
naturalism,  and  the  rejection  of  su- 
pernatural grace — without  which  the 
natural  cannot  be  sustained  in  its  in- 
tegrity— in  the  growth  of  luxury,  and 
the  assertion  of  material  goods  or 
sensible  pleasures,  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  life.  There  is  always  some- 
thing morally  wrong  where  prizes 
need  to  be  offered  to  induce  the 
young  to  marry,  and  to  induce  the 
married  to  suffer  their  children  to  be 
born  and  reared. 

So,  also,  do  we  know  the  secret  of 
the  rise,  prosperity,  decline,  and 
death  of  the  renowned  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. The  Romans  owed  the 
empire  of  the  world  to  their  temper- 
ance, prudence,  fortitude,  and  respect 
for  religious  principle,  all  of  them 
moral  causes ;  and  they  owed  their 
decline  and  fall  to  the  loss  of  these 
virtues,  to  their  moral  corruption. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  an- 
cient nations.  Their  religion,  pure, 
or  comparatively  pure,  in  the  origin, 
becomes  gradually  corrupt,  degene- 
rates into  a  corrupt  and  corrupting 
superstition,  which  hangs  as  a  fright- 
ful nightmare  on  the  breasts  of  the 
people,  destroying  their  moral  life 
and  vigor.  To  this  follows,  with  a 
class,  scepticism,  the  denial  of  God 
or  the  gods,  an  Epicurean  morality, 
and  the  worship  of  the  senses ;  the 
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loss  of  all  public  spirit — public  as 
well  as  private  virtue,  and  the  na- 
tion falls  of  its  own  internal  moral 
imbecility  and  rottenness,  as  our  own 
nation,  not  yet  a  century  old,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  doing,  and  most  assuredly 
will  do,  if  the  atheistic  philosophy 
and  morality  of  the  physiologists  or 
positivists  become  much  more  widely 
diffused  than  they  are.  The  church 
will  be  as  unable,  with  all  her  super- 
natural truth,  grace,  life,  and  strength, 
to  save  it,  as  she  was  to  save  the  an- 
cient Graeco-Roman  Empire,  for  to 
save  it  would  require  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead. 

The  common  sense  of  mankind, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  uni- 
formly attributed  the  downfall  of  na- 
tions, states,  and  empires,  to  moral 
causes,  not  to  physiological  laws, 
climatic  influences,  or  geographi- 
cal position.  The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God.  Righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people.  This  is  alike  the 
voice  of  inspiration  and  of  universal 
experience.  The  traveller  who  visits 
the  sites  of  nations  renowned  in 
story,  now  buried  in  ruins,  of  cities 
once  thronged  with  a  teeming  popu- 
lation, the  marts  of  the  world,  in 
which  were  heard,  from  morning  till* 
night — till  far  into  night — the  din  of 
industry,  and  marks  the  solitude  that 
now  reigns  there ;  the  barren  waste 
that  has  succeeded  to  once  fruitful 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  observes  the 
poor  shepherd  that  feeds  a  petty 
flock  on  the  scanty  pasturage,  or  the 
armed  robber  that  watches  for  a  vic- 
tim to  plunder,  receives  a  far  less 
vivid  impression  of  the  dependence 
of  nations  on  physical  causes  and 
conditions,  than  of  the  influence  of 
the  moral  world  on  the  natural,  and 
reads  in  legible  characters  the  mean- 
ing of  that  fearful  penalty  which  God 
pronounced,  when  he  said  to  the 


man:  "And  the  eaith  for  thy  sake 
shall  be  cursed."  The  physical 
changes  that  have  come  over  As- 
syria, Syria,  Lybia,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine, are  the  effects  of  the  moral  de- 
terioration of  man,  not  the  cause  of 
that  deterioration. 

The  professor,  after  dilating  almost 
eloquently,  and  as  a  sage,  on  the 
changeability,  the  transitoriness,  the 
evanescent  nature  of  all  the  visible 
forms  of  things,  says :  "  If  from  visible 
forms  we  turn  to  directing  law,  how 
vast  the  difference !  We  pass  from  the 
finite,  the  momentary,  the  inciden- 
tal, the  conditional,  to  the  illimita- 
ble, the  eternal,  the  necessary,  the 
unshackled.  It  is  of  law  I  am  to 
speak  in  this  book.  In  a  world 
composed  of  vanishing  forms,  I  am 
to  vindicate  the  imperishability,  the 
majesty  of  law,  and  to  show  how  man 
proceeds  in  his  social  march  in  obe- 
dience to  it."  (Ibid.  p.  16.)  This 
sounds  well ;  but,  unhappily,  he  has 
told  us  that  communities  and  na- 
tions, like  individuals,  are  under  the 
control  of  physical  conditions,  and 
therefore  of  law.  If  therefore  of 
law,  then  under  the  law  of  physical 
conditions,  and  consequently  of  a 
physical  or  physiological  law.  He 
dwells  on  the  grandeur  of  this  con- 
ception, and  challenges  for  it  our 
deepest  admiration.  But  we  see  not 
much  to  admire  in  a  purely  physical 
law  manifesting  itself  in  ceaseless 
instability,  metamorphosis,  and  death. 
Will  the  author  forgive  us,  if  we  hint 
that  he  possibly  does  not  very  well 
understand  himself,  or  know  precise- 
ly what  itjs  that  he  says  ?  Hear  him. 
"  I  am  to  lead  my  reader,  perhaps  in  a 
reluctant  path,  from  the  outward  phan- 
tasmagorial  illusions  which  surround 
us  and  so  ostentatiously  obtrude 
themselves  on  our  attention,  to  some- 
thing that  lies  in  silence  and  strength 
behind.  I  am  to  draw  his  thoughts 
from  the  tangible  to  the  invisible, 
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from  the  limited  to  the  universal, 
from  the  changeable  to  the  invaria- 
ble, from  the  transitory  to  the  eter- 
nal;  from  the  expedients  and  voli- 
tions so  largely  amusing  in  the  life  of 
man,  to  the  predestined  and  resistless 
issuing  of  law  from  the  fiat  of  God." 
(Ibid.  p.  1 6,  17.)  Very  respectable 
rhetoric,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  If 
it  means  anything,  it  means  that  the 
visible  universe  is  unreal,  an  illusion, 
a  phantasmagoria  ;  that  nothing  is 
real,  stable,  permanent,  but  law, 
which  lies  in  silence  and  strength  be- 
hind the  phantasmagoria,  and  that 
this  law  producing  the  illusion,  daz- 
zling us  with  mere  sense-shows,  is 
identically  God,  from  whose  fiat  the 
phantasmagorial  world  issues.  Is 
not  this  grand  ?  is  it  not  sublime  ? 
The  scientific  professor  forgets  that 
he  may  find  readers,  who  can  per- 
ceive through  his  rhetoric  that  he 
makes  law  or  God  the  reality  of 
things,  instead  of  their  creator  or  ma- 
ker, simply  their  causa  essentialis,  the 
causa  immanens  of  Spinoza,  and  there- 
fore asserts  nothing  but  a  very  vul- 
gar form  of  pantheism,  material  pan- 
theism, indistinguishable  from  naked 
atheism  ;  for  his  doctrine  recognizes 
only  the  material,  the  sensible,  and 
by  law  he  can  mean  only  a  physiolo- 
gical law  like  that  by  which  the  liver 
secretes  bile,  the  blood  circulates 
through  the  heart,  seeds  germinate, 
or  plants  bear  fruit — a  law  which  has 
and  can  have  no  indivisible  unity. 

If  the  professor  means  simply  that 
in  the  universe  all  proceeds  according 
to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  he 
should  bear  in  mind  thatjthere  are 
moral  causes  and  effects  as  well  as 
physical,  and  supernatural  as  well 
as  natural ;  but  then  he  might  find 
himself  in  accord  with  theologians, 
some  of  whom,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
favorite  sciences  are  able  to  be  his 
masters.  It  is  not  always  safe  to 
measure  the  ignorance  of  others  by 


our  own.  No  theologian  denies,  but 
every  one  asserts  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  precisely  what  no  atheist, 
pantheist,  or  naturalist  does  do,  for 
none  of  them  ever  rise  above  what 
the  schools  call  causa  csscntialis,  the 
thing  itself,  that  which,  as  we  say, 
makes  the  thing,  makes  it  itself  and 
not  another,  or  constitutes  its  identi- 
ty. Every  theologian  believes  that 
God  is  logical,  logic  in  itself,  and 
that  all  his  works  are  dialetical  and 
realize  a  divine  plan,  which  as  a  whole 
and  in  all  its  parts  is  strictly  and  rigid- 
ly logical.  If  the  professor  means 
simply  to  assert  not  only  that  all  crea- 
tures and  all  events  are  under  the 
control  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
but  also  under  the  law  of  dialectics, 
there  need  be  no  quarrel  between 
him  and  us  ;  but  in  such  case,  if  he 
had  known  a  little  theology,  he  might 
have  spared  himself  and  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  we  believe  as  firm- 
ly in  the  universal  reign  of  law  as 
he  or  his  Grace  of  Argyle.  But  he 
would  have  gained  little  credit  for  ori- 
ginal genius,  depth  of  thought,  pro- 
found science,  or  rare  learning,  and 
most  likely  would  not  have  lived  to 
see  any  one  of  his  volumes  reach  a 
fifth  edition. 

But  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
deny  in  the  development  of  nations 
or  individuals  all  dependence  on 
physical  conditions,  or  even  of  cli- 
mate and  geographical  position. 
Man  is  neither  pure  spirit,  nor  pure 
matter  ;  he  is  the  union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  can  no  more  live  without 
communion  with  nature,  than  he  can 
without  communion  with  his  like 
and  with  God.  Hence  he  requires 
the  three  great  institutions  of  reli- 
gion, society,  and  property,  which,  in 
some  form,  are  found  in  all  tribes, 
nations,  or  civil  communities,  and 
without  which  no  people  ever  does  or 
can  subsist.  Climate  and  geogra- 
phical influences,  no  doubt,  count  for 
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something,  for  how  much,  science  has 
not  yet  determined.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  character  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  mountains  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  plains,  the  dwellers  on  the 
sea-coast  and  the  dwellers  inland, 
and  the  people  of  the  north  and  the 
people  of  the  south  ;  yet  the  Bas 
Bretons  and  the  Irish  have  not  lost  per- 
ceptibly anything,  in  three  thousand 
years,  of  their  original  character  as 
a  southern  people,  though  dwelling 
for  that  space  of  time,  we  know  not 
how  many  centuries  longer,  far  to  the 
north.    Among  the  Irish  you  may 
find  types  of  northern  races,  some  of 
whom  have  overrun  the  Island  as 
conquerors  ;  but  amid  all  their  politi- 
cal and  social  vicissitudes,  the  Irish 
have  retained,  and  still  retain,  their 
southern   character.    The  English 
have  received  many  accessions  from 
Ireland  and  from  the  south,  but  they 
remain,  the  great  body  of  them,  as 
they  originally  were,  essentially  a 
northern  people,  and  hence  the  mark- 
ed difference  between  the  Irish  cha- 
racter and  the  English,  though  inha- 
biting very  nearly  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  subject  to  much  the 
same  climatic  and  geographical  influ- 
ences.   The  character  of  both  the 
English  and  the  Irish  is  modified  on 
this  continent,  but  more  by  amalga- 
mation, and  by  political  and  social  in- 
fluences, than  by  climate  or  geogra- 
phy.   The  Irish  type  is  the  most  te- 
nacious, and  is  not  unlikely  in  time 
to  eliminate  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
has  a  great  power  of  absorption,  and 
the  American  people  may  ultimately 
lose  their  northern  type,  and  assume 
the  characteristics  of  a  southern  race, 
in  spite  of  the  constant  influx  of  the 
Teutonic  element  What  we  object  to 
is  not  giving  something  to  physical 
causes  and  conditions,  but  making 
them  exclusive,  and  thus  rejecting 
moral  causes,  and  reducing  man  and 
nature  to  an  inexorable  fatalism. 


In  the  several  volumes  of  the  pro- 
fessor, except  the  first  named,  we  are 
able  to  detect  neither  the  philosophi- 
cal historian  nor  the  man  of  real  sci- 
ence. The  respectable  author  has 
neither  logic  nor  exact,  or  even  ex- 
tensive, learning,  and  the  only  thing 
to  be  admired  in  him,  except  his  style, 
is  the  sublime  confidence  in  himself 
with  which  he  undertakes  to  dis- 
cuss and  settle  questions,  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  he  knows  nothing, 
and  perhaps  the  sublimer  confidence 
with  which  he  follows  masters  that 
know  as  little  as  himself. 

We  own  we  have  treated  Professor 
Draper's  work  with  very  little  re- 
spect, for  we  have  felt  very  little. 
His  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope is  full  of  crudities  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  for  the  most  part 
below  criticism,  or  would  be  were  it 
not  that  it  is  levelled  at  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  and  social  life 
and  progress.  The  book  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Leucippus  and  Democri- 
tus,  and  ignores,  if  we  may  use  an  ex- 
pressive term,  though  hardly  English, 
Christian  civilization  and  all  the 
progress  men  and  nations  have  effect- 
ed since  the  opening  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  a  monument  not  of  sci- 
ence, but  of  gross  ignorance. 

Yet  in  our  remarks  we  have  criti- 
cised the  class  to  which  the  author  be- 
longs, rather  than  the  author  himself. 
Men  of  real  science  are  modest,  re- 
verential, and  we  honor  them,  what- 
ever the  department  of  nature  to 
which  they  devote  their  studies.  We 
delight  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  drink 
in  instruction  from  their  lips;  but 
when  men,  because  they  are  passable 
chemists,  know  something  of  human 
physiology,  or  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  undertake  to  propagate  theo- 
ries on  God,  man,  and  nature,  that 
violate  the  most  sacred  traditions  of 
the  race,  deny  the  Gospel,  reduce 
the  universe  to  matter,  and  place  man 
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on  a  level  with  the  brute,  theories,  them  with  patience,  however  graceful 
too,  which  are  utterly  baseless,  we  their  elocution  or  charming  their 
cannot  reverence  them,  or  listen  to  rhetoric. 


MORNING   AT    SPRING  PARK. 

Along  the  upland  swell  and  wooded  lawn 
The  aged  farmer's  voice  is  heard  at  dawn  : 
That  well-known  call  across  the  dewy  vale 
Calls  Spark  and  Daisy  to  the  milking-pail. 

The  robin  chirps  ;  from  farm  to  farm  I  hear 
The  bugle-note  of  wakeful  chanticleer  ; 
And  far,  far  off,  through  grove  and  bosky  dell, 
The  dreamy  tinkle  of  sleek  Snowflake's  bell. 

The  huddling  sheep,  just  loose  from  kindly  fold^ 
Their  nibbling  way  along  the  hill-side  hold  ;  . 
And  timid  squirrels  and  shy  quails  are  seen 
Flitting,  unscared,  across  the  shaded  green. 

The  low  horizon's  dusky,  violet  blue 
Is  tinged  with  coming  daylight's  rosy  hue, 
Till  o'er  the  golden  fields  of  tasselled  corn 
Breaks  all  the  rapture  of  the  summer  morn. 

Through  forest  rifts  the  level  sunbeams  dart, 

And  gloomy  nooks  to  sudden  beauty  start ; 

Those  long,  still  lines  which  through  fank  foliage  steal, 

Undreamed-of  charms  among  the  woods  reveal. 

The  yellow  wheat-stooks  catch  the  early  light ; 
Far-nested  homesteads  gleam  at  once  to  sight ; 
While,  from  yon  glimmering  height,  one  spire  serene 
Points  duly  heavenward  this  terrestrial  scene. 

Long  may  the  aged  farmer's  call  be  heard, 
At  dewy  dawn,  with  song  of  matin  bird, 
Among  his  loving  flocks  and  herds  of  kine, 
A  guileless  master,  watchful  and  benign. 

And,  when  no  more  his  agile  footstep  roves 
These  flowery  pastures  and  these  pleasant  groves, 
Good  Shepherd,  may  thy  call  to  fields  more  fair 
Wean  every  thought  from  earth,  make  heaven  his  care  ! 
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NELLIE  NETTERVILLE ;  OR, 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Sarr  is  the  son  of  the  Netterville's  glory  ! 

Down  in  the  dust  its  bright  banners  are  trailing  I 
Hoarse  in  our  anguish  we  whisper  the  story, 
And  men,  as  they  listen,  like  women  are  wailing. 

"  Woe !  woe  to  us— woe !  we  shall  see  him  no  more ; 
Our  tears  like  the  rains  of  November  are  flowing ; 
Woe !  woe  to  us— woe  !  for  the  chief  we  deplore 
Alone  to  his  exile  of  sorrow  is  going. 

*'  Alone  ?— not  alone !  for  our  dastardly  foemen— 
As  cruel  as  base  in  the  day  of  their  power- 
Have  lifted  their  hands  against  maidens  and 
women : 

Uprooted  the  tree,  and  then  trampled  the  flower. 

"And  so  they  have  sent  her  to  weep  by  strange 
waters — 

The  joy  of  our  hearts  and  the  light  of  our  eyes— 
The  latest  and  fairest  of  Netterville's  daughters, 
In  whom  the  last  link  of  their  destiny  lies. 

**  Sad  will  be,  mother,  thy  waking  to-morrow  I 
Waking  to  weep  o'er  thy  dove- rifled  nest ; 
Widowed  and  childless— two-fold  is  thy  sorrow, 
And  two-edged  the  sword  that  is  lodged  in  thy 
breast 

*'  Well  may  we  mourn  her — when  we  too  deplore  her — 
The  vassals  and  serfs  of  thy  conquering  race ; 
If  blood  could  but  do  it,  our  blood  should  restore 
her — 

Restore  her  to  thee  and  thy  loving  embrace. 

Yet  not  for  her  only,  or  thee,  are  we  weeping  ; 

We  weep  for  our  country,  fast  bound  in  that  chain 
Which  in  blood  from  her  wrung  heart  the  foeman  is 
steeping, 

TBI  it  looks  as  if  reddened  and  rusted  by  rain. 

' '  Oh  t  when  shall  a  leader  to  true  hearts  be  given. 
To  fall  00  the  stranger  and  force  him  to  flee  ? 
And  when  shall  the  shackles  that  bind  her  be  riven  ? 
And  Erin  stand  up  in  her  strength,  and  be  free !" 

So  sung  Hamish,  the  son  of  the 
last  of  the  long  line  of  minstrels  who, 
with  harp  and  voice,  had  recorded  the 
triumphs  of  the  house  of  Netterville, 
or  mourned  over  the  death  or'sorrow 
of  its  chieftains.  For,  in  spite  of  the 
law  by  which  it  was  strictly  forbidden, 
the  English  of  the  Pale  had  persisted 
in  the  national  custom  of  keeping  a 
bard  or  minstrel — whose  office  was 
always,  or  almost  always,  hereditary 
— attached  to  their  households ;  and 
in  its  palmy  days  of  power  the  family 
of  Netterville  was  far  too  jealous  of 


NE  OF  THE  TRANSPLANTED. 

its  own  importance  not  to  have  been 
always  provided  with  a  similar  appen- 
dage. Its  last  recognized  minstrel 
had  fallen,  however,  in  the  same  battle 
which  had  deprived  Nellie  of  her 
father,  and,  Hamish  being  then  too 
young  to  take  up  his  father's  office, 
the  harp  had  ever  since,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively,  hung  mute  and 
unstrung  in  the  halls  of  Netterville. 
But  grief  and  indignation  over  its  ut- 
ter ruin  had  unlocked  at  last  the  tide 
of  poetry  and  song,  ever  ready  to  flow 
over  in  the  Celtic  breast,  and  Hamish 
felt  himself  changed  into  a  bard  upon 
the  spot.  Forgetting  the  presence  of 
the  English  soldiers,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, exulting  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  language 
in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his 
feelings,  he  stepped  out  into  the  midst 
of  the  people,  pouring  forth  his  la- 
mentations, stanza  after  stanza,  with 
all  the  readiness  and  fire  of  a  born 
improvisatore ;  and  when  at  last  he 
paused,  more  for  want  of  breath  than 
want  of  matter,  the  keeners  took  up 
the  tale,  and  told,  in  their  wild,  wailing 
chant,  of  the  goodness  and  greatness, 
the  glory  and  honour  of  their  depart- 
ed chieftain  and  his  heiress,  precisely 
as  they  would  have  done  had  the 
twain  over  whom  they  were  lamenting 
been  that  very  day  deposited  in  their 
graves.  Up  to  this  moment  Mrs. 
Netterville  had  preserved  in  a  mar- 
vellous degree  that  statue-like  calm- 
ness of  outward  bearing  which  hid, 
and  even  at  times  belied,  the  work- 
ings of  a  heart  full  of  generous  emo- 
tions ;  but  the  wild  wailing  of  the 
keeners  broke  down  the  artificial  re- 
straint she  had  put  upon  her  conduct, 
and,  unable  to  listen  quietly  to  what 
seemed  to  her  ears  a  positive  pro- 
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phecy  of  death  to  her  beloved  ones, 
she  hastily  reentered  the  house  and 
retreated  to  her  own  apartment.  This 
was  a  small,  dark  chamber,  which  in 
happier  times  had  been  set  apart  as 
a  quiet  retreat  for  prayer  and  house- 
hold purposes,  but  which  now  was  the 
only  one  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
could  call  her  own — the  soldiers  hav- 
ing that  very  morning  taken  posses- 
sion of  all  the  others,  devoting  some 
of  them  to  their  own  particular 
accommodation  and  locking  up  the 
others.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  a  very 
singular  and  especial  favour,  and  as 
some  return  for  the  kindness  she  had 
shown  in  nursing  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill 
on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  that  the 
use  even  of  this  small  chamber  had 
been  allowed  her ;  for  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  Cromwell's  army  to  deal 
too  gently  by  the  vanquished,  and 
many  of  the  "  transplanted,"  as  high- 
born and  well-educated  as  she  was, 
had  been  compelled,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  retire  to  the  outer  of- 
fices of  their  own  abode,  while  the 
rough  soldiery  who  displaced  them 
installed  themselves  in  the  luxurious 
apartments  of  the  interior. 

Hidden  from  all  curious  eyes  in 
this  dark  retreat,  Mrs.  Netterville 
yielded  at  last  to  the  cry  of  her  weak 
human  heart,  and,  flinging  herself 
face  downward  on  the  floor,  gave 
way  to  a  passion  of  grief  which  was 
all  the  more  terrible  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely tearless.  One  or  two  of  the 
few  remaining  women  of  the  house- 
hold, knowing  how  fearfully  her  soul, 
in  spite  of  all  outward  show  of  calm- 
ness, must  be  wrung,  tapped  occa- 
sionally at  the  door  ;  but  either  she 
did  not  hear  or  did  not  choose  to 
answer,  and  they  dared  not  enter 
without  permission. 

At  last  one  of  them  went  to  Ha- 
mish,  feeling  instinctively  that,  if  any 
one  could  venture  to  intrude  unbid- 


den, it  would  be  the  foster-brother  of 
Nellie,  and  said : 

"  The  mistress,  God  help  her  !  is 
just  drowned  with  the  sorrow,  and 
won't  even  answer  when  we  call. 
Hamish,  a-bouchal,  couldn't  you  ma- 
nage to  go  in,  just  by  accident  like, 
and  say  something  or  other  to  give  a 
turn  to  her  thoughts?" 

"Give  a  turn  to  her  thoughts?" 
said  Hamish  crustily;  "give  a  turn 
to  her  thoughts,  do  you  say  ?  My 
certie,  but  you  take  it  easy  !  Hasn't 
the  woman  lost  husband  and  child, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  old  lord,  who 
was  all  as  one  to  her  as  her  own  fa- 
ther ?  and  isn't  she  going,  moreover, 
to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
and  sent  adrift  upon  the  wide  world  ? 
and  you  talk  of  giving  a  turn  to  her 
thoughts,  as  if  it  was  the  toothache 
she  was  troubled  with  or  a  wasp  that 
had  stung  her  ?" 

"  As  you  please,  Mr.  Hoity-toity," 
said  the  girl  angrily  ;  "  I  only  thought 
that,  as  you  were  a  bit  of  a  pet  like, 
on  account  of  our  young  mistress, 
you  might  have  ventured  on  the  li-  . 
berty.  Not  having  set  up  in  that 
line  myself,  I  cannot,  of  course,  at- 
tempt to  meddle  in  the  matter." 

But  though  Hamish  had  spoken 
roughly,  his  heart  was  very  sore,  for 
all  that,  over  the  sorrows  of  his  lone- 
ly mistress. 

He  waited  until  Cathleen  had 
vanished  in  a  huff,  and  then,  going 
quietly  to  the  study-door,  knocked 
softly  for  admission. 

But  Mrs.  Netterville  gave  no 
sign,  and,  after  knocking  two  or 
three  times  in  vain,  he  opened  the 
door  gently  and  looked  in.  The 
room  was  naturally  a  gloomy  one, 
being  panelled  in  black  oak ;  but 
Hamish  felt  as  if  it  never  could  have 
looked  before  so  gloomy  as  it  did  that 
moment.  Half  study,  half  oratory 
as  it  was,  Mrs.  Netterville  had  spent 
here  many  a  long  hour  of  lonely  and 
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impassioned  prayer,  what  time  her 
husband  and  her  father-in-law  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  royal 
and  most  ungrateful  master.  A  tall 
crucifix,  carved,  like  the  rest  of  the 
furniture,  in  black  oak,  stood,  there- 
fore, on  a  sort  of  prie-dieu  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room,  and  near  it 
was  a  table  arranged  in  desk-fashion, 
at  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  transacting  the  business  of  her 
household. 

Room  and  prie-dieu,  crucifix  and 
table,  Hamish  had  them  all  by  heart 
already. 

Here  in  his  baby  days  he  had 
been  used  to  come,  when  he  and  his 
little  foster-sister  were  wearied  with 
their  own  play,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Netterville  and  listen  to  the 
tales  which  she  invented  for  their 
amusement.  Here,  as  time  went  on, 
separating  Nellie  outwardly  from  his 
society,  yet  leaving  her  as  near  to 
him  in  heart  as  ever,  he  had  been 
wont  to  bring  his  morning  offerings 
of  fish  from  the  running  stream,  or 
bunches  of  purple  heather  from  the 
rocks.  Here  he  had  come  for  news 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  master,  on 
that  very  day  which  brought  tidings 
of  his  death ;  and  here,  too,  even 
while  he  tried  to  comfort  Nellie,  who 
had  flung  herself  down  in  her  child- 
ish misery  just  on  the  spot  where 
her  mother  lay  prostrate  now,  he 
had  wondered,  and,  young  as  he 
was,  had  in  part,  at  least,  compre- 
hended the  marvellous  self-forgetful- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Netterville,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  bereavement,  had 
yet  found  heart  and  voice  to  comfort 
her  aged  father-in-law  and  her  child, 
as  if  the  blow  which  had  struck 
them  down  had  not  fallen  with  three- 
fold force  on  her  own  head.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  room  and  the  confu-* 
sion  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  did  not, 
however,  at  first  perceive  Mrs.  Net- 
terville in  ber  lowly  posture,  and 
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glanced  instinctively  toward  the  prie- 
dieuy  where  he  had  so  often  before 
seen  her  take  refuge  in  the  hour  of 
trial. 

But  she  was  not  there,  and  a  thrill 
of  terror  ran  through  his  frame  when 
he  at  last  discovered  her,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  floor,  her  widow's  coif 
flung  far  away,  and  her  long  locks, 
streaked — by  the  hand  of  grief,  not 
time — abundantly  with  gray,  stream- 
ing round  her  in  a  disorder  which 
struck  Hamish  all  the  more  forcibly, 
that  it  was  in  such  direct  contrast 
to  the  natural  habits  of  order  and 
propriety  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  her  English  home.  There  she 
lay,  not  weeping — such  misery  as 
hers  knows  nothing  of  the  relief  of 
tears — not  weeping,  but  crushed  and 
powerless,  as  if  her  very  body  had 
proved  unequal  to  the  weight  of  sor- 
row put  upon  it,  and  had  /alien  be- 
neath the  burthen.  She  seemed, 
indeed,  not  in  a  swoon,  but  stunned 
and  stupefied,  and  quite  unconscious 
that  she  was  not  alone.  r  Hamish 
trembled  for  her  intellect ;  but  young 
as  he  was,  he  was  used  to  sorrow,  and 
understood  both  the  danger  and  the  f 
remedy. 

His  lady  must  be  roused  at  any 
cost,  even  at  that  the  very  thought 
of  which  made  him  tremble,  the  re- 
calling her  to  a  full  knowledge  of  her 
misery.  He  advanced  farther  into 
the  room,  moving  softly,  in  his  great 
reverence  for  her  desolation,  as  we 
move,  almost  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves, in  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
and  occupied  himself  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  arranging  the  loose  papers  on 
her  desk,  and  the  flowers  which  Nel- 
lie had  placed  upon  the  priedieu 
only  a  day  or  two  before.  They 
were  faded  now — faded  as  the  poor 
child's  fortunes — but  instead  of  throw- 
ing them  away,  he  poured  fresh  water 
into  the  vase  which  held  them,  as  if 
that  could  have  restored  their  beauty. 
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Yet  he  sighed  heavily  as  he  did  so 
for  the  thought  would  flash  across  his 
mind  that,  whether  he  sought  to  give, 
back  life  to  a  withered  flower,  or  joy 
to  the  heart  of  a  bereaved  mother,  in 
either  case  his  task  was  hopeless. 
Mrs.  Netterville  took  no  notice  of 
his  proceedings,  though,  as  he  began 
to  get  used  to  the  situation,  he  pur- 
posely made  rather  more  bustle  than 
was  needed,  in  hopes  of  arousing  her. 
At  last,  in  despair  of  succeeding  by 
milder  methods,  he  let  fall  a  heavy 
inkstand,  smashing  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  scattering  the  ink  in  all 
directions,  an  event  that  in  happier 
times  would  certainly  not  have  passed 
unreproved.  But  now  she  lay  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  inky  stream,  as 
heedless  as  though  she  were  dead  in 
earnest ;  and,  hopeless  of  recalling  her 
to  consciousness  by  anything  short 
of  a  perspnal  appeal,  he  knelt  down 
beside  her  and  tapped  her  sharply  on 
the  shoulder,  half  wondering  at  his 
own  temerity  as  he  did  so.  She 
shuddered  as  if,  light  as  the  touch 
had  been,  it  yet  had  hurt  her,  and 
muttered  impatiently,  and  like  one 
half  asleep : 

"  Not  now,  Hamish  !  not  now ! — 
leave  me  for  the  present,  I  entreat 
you !" 

"And  why  not  now?"  Hamish 
answered  almost  roughly.  "  Do  you 
think  you  only  have  a  cause  for  griev- 
ing ?  Tell  me,  my  mistress,  if  we, 
humble  as  we  are,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  comparison  with  your 
ladyship's  honor,  if  we  have  not 
lost — are  losing  nothing  ?  Ah  1  if 
you  could  but  hear  the  weeping  and 
wailing  that  is  going  on  among  the 
•creatures  down-stairs,  you  would  never 
do  us  such  a  wrong  as  to  suppose 
that  your  heart  is  the  only  one  sore 
-and  bleeding  to-day  I" 

"  Sore  and  bleeding !  Yes  !  yes  1 
I  doubt  it  not,"  moaned  the  lady 
•sadly.     "Sore  and  bleeding;  but 


not  widowed — not  childless ;  they 
have  still  husbands  and  children — 
they  have  not  lost  as  I  have  lost  1 " 

"They  have  lost — not,  may  be, 
quite  so  much,  but  yet  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  set  them  wail- 
ing," answered  Hamish  firmly — 
"  they  have  lost  a  master,  who  was 
more  like  a  father  than  a  master,  and 
a  young  mistress,  who  was  all  as  one 
as  a  daughter  to  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  moreover,"  he  added  mournfully 
— "and  moreover,  instead  of  the 
kind  hand  and  generous  heart  that 
has  reigned  over  them  till  now,  they 
are  going  to  be  handed  over,  (as  if 
they  were  so  many  stocks  or  stones 
encumbering  the  land,)  whether  they 
like  it  or  whether  they  don't,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  very  men 
who  thought  it  neither  sin  nor  shame 
to  make  the  child  a  shield  against 
the  soldier's  sword,  when  they  fought 
knee-deep  in  blood  at  the  siege  of 
Tredagh  1" 

"Why  do  you  say  these  things, 
Hamish?"  she  almost  shrieked  in 
her  anguish.  "  Is  it  my  fault  ?  Could 
I  help  it  ?  or  why  do  you  reproach 
me  with  it  ?" 

"  Your  fault !  No,  indeed,  it  is 
not.  More's  the  pity ;  for  if  you 
could  have  helped  it,  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty it  never  would  have  hap- 
pened," said  Hamish,  glad  that  he 
had  roused  her,  even  if  only  to  a  fit 
of  anger.  "  But  though  you  cannot 
prevent  these  things,  my  mistress, 
you  can  at  all  events  comfort  the 
creatures  that  have  to  bear  them,  by 
showing  that  you  have  feelings  for 
their  sorrows  as  well  as  for  your 
own." 

"  I  give  comfort !  God  help  me, 
I  give  comfort!"  she  answered,  with 
a  sort  of  passionate  irony  in  her 
manner;  adding,  however,  imme- 
diately afterward,  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  How  can  I  give  comfort,  Hamish 
— I  who  need  it  so  entirely  myself?" 
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"That  is  the  very  thing,"  cried 
Hamish  eagerly.  "God  love  you, 
madam !  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
only  real  comfort  you  could  give 
them  would  be  the  allowing  them  to 
try  at  least  and  comfort  you  ?" 

"  Bid  them  pray,  then,  for  the  safe 
journey  of  my  loved  ones,"  she  an- 
swered hoarsely — "that  is  the  only 
real  comfort  they  can  give  me." 

"  And  why,  then,  couldn't  we  pray 
all  together?"  cried  Hamish,  struck 
suddenly  by  a  bright  idea.  "Why 
wouldn't  you  let  them  come  up  here, 
madam  ?  I  warrant  you  they  would 
pray  as  the  best  of  them  never  pray- 
ed before,  if  they  only  seen  your  lady- 
ship's honor  kneeling  and  praying  in 
the  midst  of  them." 

"  I — I  cannot  pray — I  cannot  even 
think,"  she  answered,  laying  her 
head  once  more  on  her  folded  arms, 
like  a  weary  or  a  chidden  child.  "  Go 
you,  good  Hamish,  and  pray  yourself 
with  them  down-stairs." 

"In  the  kitchen,  is  it?"  said  Ha- 
mish, with  a  considerable  portion  of 
irony  in  his  voice.  "  Faix,  my  lady, 
and  it's  queer  thoughts  we'd  have, 
and  queer  prayers  we  would  be  say- 
ing there,  with  the  pot  forenent  us, 
boiling  on  the  fire,  and  Cromwell's 
black  rogues  of  troopers  coming  and 
going,  and  flinging  curses  and  scraps 
of  Scriptures  (according  to  their 
usual  custom)  in  equal  measure  at 
our  heads.  No  1  no  I  my  lady," 
•  he  continued  vehemently,  "if  you 
would  have  us  pray  at  all,  it  must  be 
here — here  where  the  cross  will  mind 
us  of  a  Mother  who  once  stood  at  its 
foot,  and  who  was  even  more  deso- 
late than  you  are ;  a  Mother  silent 
and  heart-broken — not  because  her 
Child  had  gone  before  her  into  exile, 
from  whence  He  might  any  day  re- 
turn, but  because  she  saw  Him  dying 
— dying  in  the  midst  of  tortures — 
and  forsaken  so  entirely  that  it 
might  well  have  seemed  to  her  (only 


she  knew  that  never  could  be)  as  if 
God  as  well  as  man  had  utterly  aban- 
doned Him." 

"  You  are  right,  Hamish  ;  you  are 
right,"  cried  Mrs.  Netterville  sud- 
denly, touched  to  the  quick  by  his 
voice  and  eloquence.  "Go  you 
down  at  once,  good  Hamish,  and 
bid  them  come  here  directly.  I 
shall  be  ready  by  the  time  they  are 
assembled." 

As  Mrs.  Netterville  spoke  thus, 
she  rose  from  the  floor,  and  then,  all 
at  once  perceiving  the  strange  disor- 
der of  her  attire,  she  began  hastily 
to  gather  up  her  tresses,  previous  to 
placing  her  widow's  coif  upon  them. 

Hamish  waited  to  hear  no  more, 
but  instantly  left  the  room  to  do  her 
bidding.  As  he  walked  rapidly  to- 
ward the  lower  part  of  the  mansion, 
he  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  like 
one  who  has  just  got  rid  of  a  heavy 
burden,  as  in  truth  he  had  ;  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  gained  his  point, 
and  that  whatever  his  mistress  might 
have  yet  to  suffer,  she  was  safe,  at  all 
events,  from  the  effects  of  that  first 
great  shock  of  sorrow  which  had 
threatened  to  overturn  her  intellect. 

When  he  returned  to  announce 
that  the  household  was  assembled 
and  waiting  for  her  further  orders 
he  found  her  kneeling  at  the  pric- 
dieuy  in  all  the  grave  composure  of 
her  usual  manner.  She  did  not  trust 
herself,  however,  to  look  round,  but 
merely  signed  to  him  that  they  should 
come  in ;  and  the  instant  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  their  first  entrance  had 
subsided,  she  commenced  reading 
from  her  open  missal. 

But  the  very  sound  of  her  own 
voice  in  supplicatory  accents  seemed 
to  break  the  spell  which  had  hither- 
to been  laid  upon  her  faculties.  She 
fairly  broke  down  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  This  was  more  than 
enough  for  the  excitable  hearts 
around  her,  and  the  room  was  filled 
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in  a  moment  with  the  wailing  of  her 
people.  Hamish  was  in  despair ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  no  other  mode  of 
proceeding  could  have  done  so  much 
toward  calming  her  as  did  this  sud- 
den outburst;  for  Mrs.  Netterville 
had  a  true  Englishwoman's  aversion 
to  "scenes,"  however  real  and  na- 
tural to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
they  might  be.  She  instantly  check- 
ed her  tears,  and  waiting  quietly  un- 
til the  storm  of  grief  had  in  some  de- 
gree died  out,  she  collected  all  her 
energies,  and  read  in  a  low,  steady 
voice  the  prayer  or  collect  for  those 
travelling  by  land  or  sea,  as  she 
found  it  in  her  missal.  A  few  other 
short  but  earnest  prayers  succeeded, 
and  then  she  paused  once  more. 
Her  audience  took  the  hint  and 
quietly  retired.  Hamish  was  about 
to  follow,  but  she  rose  from  the  pric- 
dicu,  and  signed  to  him  to  remain. 

"Hamish,"  she  said,  gently  but 
decidedly,  "  I  have  done  your  bid- 
ding, and  now  I  expect  that  you  will 
do  mine.  I  wish  to  be  alone  for  the 
rest  of  the  day — do  you  understand  ? 
alone  with  God  and  my  great  sor- 
row!  To-morrow  I  will  begin  the 
work  for  which  I  have  been  left  here, 
but  to-day  must  be  my  own.  Come 
not  here  yourself,  and  look  to  it  that 
no  one  else  disturbs  me.  Keep  a 
heedful  watch  upon  the  soldiers,  and 
see  that  no  mischance  occurs  be- 
tween them  and  any  of  our  people. 
I  trust  to  you  for  this  and  all  things. 
Now  leave  me.  If  I  have  need  of 
anything,  I  will  let  you  know." 

There  was  that  in  Mrs.  Netter- 
ville's  tone  and  manner  which  made 
Hamish  feel  he  had  gone  quite  far 
enough  already  ;  so,  without  another 
word  of  remonstrance  or  expostula- 
tion, he  made  his  reverence  and  re- 
tired. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.  Netterville  waited  until 
the  echo  of  his  retreating  footsteps 
had  died  away  in  the  corridor,  and 
then  fastening  the  door  so  as  to  se- 
cure herself  from  any  further  inter- 
ruption from  the  outside,  she  once 
more  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
crucifix,  and  buried  her  face  in  both 
her  hands.  How  long  she  remained 
thus  she  never  knew  exactly ;  but 
the  shades  of  a  short  January  evening 
were  already  gathering  in  the  room, 
when,  with  a  start  and  a  look  as  if 
her  conscience  smote  her,  she  rose 
suddenly  from  her  knees.  "  Christ 
pardon  me !"  she  muttered  half  aloud, 
"  that,  in  my  own  selfish  sorrows,  I 
have  forgotten  others !  Poor  wretch ! 
By  this  time  he  must  be  well-nigh 
famished,  if,  indeed,  (though  I  trust 
it  will  not,)  the  delay  has  not  worked 
him  deeper  mischief." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
through  her  mind,  she  opened  a  cup- 
board close  at  hand,  and  drew  from 
thence  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  some 
other  articles  of  delicate  food,  pack- 
ed carefully  in  a  wicker-basket,  and 
evidently  left  there  for  some  especial 
purpose.  She  then  sought  through 
the  gloom  for  a  cloak,  which  she 
threw  upon  her  shoulders,  and, 
drawing  the  hood  down  over  her 
face,  and  taking  the  basket  on  her 
arm,  she  hastily  left  the  room.  Not, 
however,  by  the  door  through  which  • 
Hamish  and  the  servants  had  retreat- 
ed, but  by  another  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  which  was  almost  invisible,  in 
consequence  of  its  forming  one  of 
the  panels  in  the  black  oak  wainscot- 
ing of  the  chamber.  It  led  her  direct- 
ly by  a  short  stone  passage  to  an- 
other door  or  low  wicket,  on  opening 
which  she  found  herself  in  the  pri- 
vate grounds  of  the  castle.  Before 
her  at  no  great  distance,  stood  an 
old  ivy-covered  church,  half  hidden 
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in  a  group  of  tall  Irish  trees,  which 
sheltered  its  little  cemetery.  This  was 
not  the  parish  church,  but  a  private 
chapel,  built  by  the  Netterville  fami- 
ly for  their  own  particular  use  ;  and 
here  their  infants  had  been  baptized, 
their  daughters  married,  and  their 
old  men  and  women  laid  reverently 
to  their  last  slumbers,  ever  since 
they  had  established  their  existence 
in  the  land. 

Mrs.  Netterville  could  not  resist  a 
sigh  as  she  glanced  toward  its  vene- 
rable walls.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were 
only  yesterday  that  she  had  gone  there 
to  lay  down  her  husband  in  his  low- 
ly grave,  hoping  and  praying,  out  of 
the  depths  of  her  own  great  grief, 
that  she  might  soon  be  permitted  to 
sleep  quietly  beside  him.  And  now, 
even  this  sad  hope  was  to  be  hers 
no  longer ;  this  poor  possession  of  six 
feet  of  earth  was  to  be  wrested  from 
her ;  strangers  would  lay  her  in  a  dis- 
tant grave,  and  even  in  death  she 
would  be  separated  from  her  husband. 

The  thought  was  too  painful  to  bear 
much  lingering  upon  it,  and  turning 
her  back -upon  the  church,  Mrs.  Net- 
terville followed  a  path  which  lay 
close  under  the  castle  walls,  and  led 
to  a  court-yard  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Round  this  court-yard  were 
grouped  stables  and  other  offices, 
which,  having  been  built  at  different 
periods  and  without  any  consecutive 
^  idea  as  a  whole,  presented  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  collection  of  stunted 
farm-houses,  than  of  the  regular  out- 
buildings of  an  important  mansion. 

Each  of  these  houses  had  a  private 
entrance  of  its  own ;  and  opening  the 
door  of  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Netterville 
looked  in  quietly  and  entered.  The 
interior  was  a  room,  poorly  but  yet 
decently  furnished,  and  on  a  low  set- 
tle-bed at  the  farther  end  lay  a  young 
man,  who,  with  his  sunken  eyes  and 
hollow  cheeks,  had  all  the  look  of  a 
person  just  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 


death.  A  knapsack  on  the  floor,  a 
pike  and  musket  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  a  steel  cap  and  buff  coat 
in  another,  seemed  to  announce  him 
as  one  of  the  band  of  successful  sol- 
diers who  were  even  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  castle. 

Poor  fellow!  he  lay,  with  closed 
eyes,  wan  and  weary,  on  his  bed,  look- 
ing, at  that  moment,  like  anydiing 
rather  than  like  a  successful  soldier ; 
but  he  lifted  his  head  as  he  caught 
the  noise  of  the  door  creaking  on  its 
hinges,  and  his  face  brightened  into 
an  expression  of  joy  and  gratitude 
pleasant  to  behold  when  he  discover- 
ed Mrs.  Netterville  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

"Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?"  she  said, 
going  up  to  him  at  once.  "I  cannot 
easily  forgive  myself  for  having  left 
you  so  long  alone.  In  the  grief  and 
anguish  in  which  I  have  been  plunged 
all  day,  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  your 
existence,  and  you  must  be  faint,  I 
fear  me,  for  want  of  nourishment" 

"Nay,  madam,"  he  answered,  gen- 
tly, indeed,  but  yet  with  a  good  deal 
of  that  comfortable  self-assurance 
in  spiritual  matters  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  especial  inheritance  of 
"Cromwell's  saints."  "If  you  have 
forgotten,  the  Lord  at  least  hath  been 
mindful  of  his  servant,  and  hath  cast 
so  deep  a  slumber  on  my  senses,  that 
I  have  been  altogether  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  or  of  the  absence 
of  those  carnal  comforts  which,  how- 
ever the  spirit  may  rebel  against  them, 
are  nevertheless  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  as  being  the  means  by  which 
we  receive  strength  to  do  the  bidding 
of  our  Master." 

Mrs.  Netterville  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  posset-cup  and 
soothing  draught,  which  she  had  ad- 
ministered the  night  before,  might 
have  had  as  much  as  any  especial  in- 
terposition of  Providence  to  say  to 
his  seasonable  slumbers;  but  the 
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times  were  too  much  out  of  joint  to 
permit  of  her  making,  however  reve- 
rently, such  an  observation,  so  she 
merely  touched  his  brow  and  hand, 
and  said  : 

"I  am  right  glad,  at  all  events,  that 
you  seem  in  nowise  to  have  suffered 
from  my  neglect.  Eat  now  and  drink, 
I  pray  you ;  for  I  perceive  by  this 
refreshing  moisture  on  your  skin  that 
all  danger  has  passed  away,  and  that 
you  need  at  present  no  worse  physic 
than  good  food  and  wine  to  restore 
you  to  your  former  strength." 

"Nay,  madam,"  said  the  soldier, 
with  great  and  hardly  repressed  feel- 
irig  in  his  voice  and  manner.  "  Eat 
or  drink  I  cannot,  or  in  any  way  re- 
fresh myself,  until  I  have  poured  forth 
my  song  of  gratitude,  first  to  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  who  hath  delivered  me  from 
this  great  danger,  and  then  to  you, 
who  have  tended  me  (even  as  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  might  have  waited 
on  Elias)  through  the  perils  of  a  sick- 
ness from  which  my  very  comrades 
and  fellow-laborers  in  the  vineyard 
fled,  trembling  and  afraid." 

"You  must  pardon  them,  good 
Jackson,"  said  Mrs.  Netterville,  "and 
all  the  more  readily,  because  this  dis- 
ease, from  which  you  have  so  marvel- 
lously recovered,  is,  men  say,  in  its 
rapid  progress  and  almost  sure  mor- 
tality, akin,  if  not  indeed  wholly  simi- 
lar, to  that  terrible  malady  the  plague, 
which  is  the  scourge  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  leaves  crowded  cities, 
once  it  has  entered  in,  as  silent  and 
deserted  as  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  You  cannot  therefore  wonder, 
and  you  need  not  feel  aggrieved,  if 
men  who  would  have  risked  their  lives 
or  you  on  the  battle-field,  yet  shrunk 
rom  its  unseen,  and  therefore,  to  poor 
human  nature,  its  more  awful  dan- 
gers." 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  blame  them  not ; 
perhaps  even  in  their  place  I  should 
have  done  the  same.  Nevertheless 


— and  though  I  have  no  ill  feeling 
toward  them — I  cannot  forget  that 
you,  a  Popish  woman  and  an  enemy, 
have  done  that  for  me  which  the  very 
children  of  my  own  household  have 
shrunk  from  doing,  and  I  would  fain 
show  my  gratitude  if  I  could." 

"  You  can  show  it,  and  that  right 
easily,  if  you  will,"  she  answered 
kindly,  "  by  eating  and  drinking  hear- 
tily of  the  provisions  I  have  brought, 
and  so  regaining  strength  to  wait  all 
the  sooner  on  yourself.  For  I  shall 
soon,  as  you  doubtless  know  already, 
have  work  in  hand  which  will  compel 
me  to  make  my  visits  fewer ;  and 
yet  I  shall  not  like  to  risk  other  lives 
by  sending  any  of  the  household  to 
wait  on  you  in  my  stead." 

"Alas  !  madam,  I  fear  I  have  been 
but  a  troublesome  and  unprofitable, 
though  not  altogether,  I  do  assure 
you,  £  thankless  guest,"  the  man 
answered,  in  a  somewhat  sad  and 
deprecatory  manner. 

"  Nay ;  but  now  you  mistake  me 
altogether,"  she  answered  earnestly. 
"  You  have  been  a  most  patient  suf- 
ferer, and  that  trouble — which  is  al- 
together unavoidable  in  any  sickness 
— has  been,  you  may  believe  me,  a 
pleasure  rather  than  an  uneasiness  to 
me.  I  only  meant  to  say  that,  though 
I  shall  still  continue  to  visit  you 
morning  and  evening,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  come  so  often  in  the  daytime 
as  I  have  been  used  to  do ;  for  all 
matters  in  this  sad  affair  of  the  trans- 
plantation having  fallen  into  my 
hands,  you  may  well  imagine  it  is  as 
much  or  more  than  one  poor  woman 
can  well  accomplish  by  her  own  un- 
aided efforts." 

"  Would  that  I  could  aid  you,"  he 
answered  fervently — "  would  that  I 
could  comfort  you !  But,  alas !  in 
this  matter  of  the  transplantation,  I 
can  do  naught,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
Lord  himself  who  hath  girded  on  our 
swords,  bidding  us  to  smite  and  spare 
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not  Nevertheless,  lady,  I  am  not 
ungrateful,  and  in  the  long,  sleepless 
nights  of  my  weary  malady  I  have 
wrestled  for  you  in  prayer,  striving 
exceedingly  and  being  much  exer- 
cised on  your  account ;  nor  gave  I 
over  until  I  had  received  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that,  as  the  Lord 
sent  angels  to  Lot  to  deliver  him  out 
of  Sodom,  so  he  would  some  day 
make  of  me  a  shield  and  a  defence, 
whereby  you  might  be  snatched  from 
the  woes  that  he  is  about  to  rain 
down  on  this  land,  because  '  the  cry 
of  its  idolatry  is  waxen  great  before 
his  face,'  and  he  hath  sworn  to  des- 
troy it." 

"  Well,  well !"  she  answered  a  little 
impatiently,  "  I  thank  you  for  your 
good-will,  at  all  events  ;  but  for  the 
present  we  will  discourse  no  further 
on  this  matter.  God  will  one  day 
judge  between  us,  and  by  his  fiat  I 
am  content  to  stand  or  fall,  in  all 
those  matters  of  religion  on  which,  un- 
happily, we  differ.  See,  I  have  trim- 
med the  lamp  so  that  it  will  burn 
brightly  until  morning,  and  there  is 
food  and  wine  on  this  little  table.  I 
will  put  it  close  to  the  bed,  so  that 
when  you  need  nourishment,  you  will 
have  but  to  put  forth  your  hand  to 
take  it.  And  now  I  must  say  good- 
night— to-morrow  I  will  be  with  you 
by  the  early  dawn." 

Having  thus  done  all  that  either 
charity  or  hospitality  could  ask  at  her 
hands,  Mrs.  Netterville  retired  from 
the  room,  sooner,  probably,  than  she 
would  have  done  if  the  soldier's  last 
words  had  not  grated  on  her  ear,  and 
roused  more  angry  passions  than  she 
wished  to  yield  to  in  her  breast. 

"  He  has  a  good  heart,  poor 
wretch,"  she  thought,  as  she  took  her 
way  back  to  the  castle ;  "  but  strange 
and  fearful  is  it  to  see  how  pride,  in 
him,  as  in  all  his  comrades,  usurps 
the  place  of  true  humility  and  reli- 
gion." 


The  sudden  sound  of  a  pistol  going 
off  disturbed  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
cogitations  ;  and  with  a  pang  of  in- 
describable fear  and  presentiment  of 
evil  at  her  heart,  she  stood  still.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  grove  of 
yew-trees  round  the  church,  and  was 
not  repeated.  Having  ascertained 
this  fact,  she  walked  rapidly  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  her 
mind  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  fear,  and 
only  able  to  shape  itself  into  the  one 
thought,  pregnant  of  future  evil,  that, 
either  by  some  of  her  own  people,  or 
by  one  of  the  English  soldiers,  a  mur- 
der had  been  committed.  Just  as  she 
entered  the  grove  of  yew-trees,  she 
perceived  something  like  the  loose 
garb  of  a  woman  fluttering  down  the 
path  before  her,  and  then  suddenly 
disappearing  behind  the  tower  of  the 
little  church.  She  did  not  dare  to 
call  out ;  but  feeling  certain  that  this 
person  must  either  have  fired  the  shot 
herself,  or  have  seen  it  fired  by  some 
one  else,  she  quickened  her  pace  in 
order  to  overtake  her.  Twilight  was 
already  deepening  among  the  yew- 
trees  ;  the  path,  moreover,  was  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  brambles,  and 
as  she  ran  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
spot  where  the  figure  had  disappear- 
ed, she  felt  herself  suddenly  tripped 
up  by  some  object  lying  right  before 
her,  and  fell  heavily  against  it  At 
the  first  touch  of  that  unseen  some- 
thing, a  sense  of  terror,  such  as  ani- 
mals are  said  to  be  conscious  of  in 
the  presence  of  their  own  dead,  seized 
upon  her  senses,  and  all  the  blood 
was  curdling  in  her  veins  as  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  she  removed  her- 
self from  its  contact.  Gradually,  as 
she  recovered  from  the  stunning  ef- 
fects of  her  fall,  and  her  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  gloom  around  her, 
the  "thing"  on  the  ground  shaped 
itself  into  the  form  of  a  human  being 
— but  of  a  human  being  so  still  and 
motionless,  that  it  seemed  probable 
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it  was  a  corpse  already.  Very  reluct- 
antly she  put  forth  her  hand  to  try  if 
life  were  really  extinct ;  but  suddenly 
discovering  that  she  was  dabbling  it 
in  a  pool  of  yet  warm  blood,  she  with- 
drew it  with  a  shudder. 

"  My  God !  my  God  t"  she  moan- 
ed, "what  enemy  hath  done  this? 
Surely  it  is  one  of  the  soldiers  from 
the  castle,  and  they  will  accuse 
our  people  of  the  murder!  Grant 
Heaven,  indeed,  that  they  are  inno- 
cent!  Would  that  Hamish  were 
here  to  help  me.  Yet  no!  they 
would  certainly  in  that  case  try  to 
fix  the  guilt  on  him.  I  will  go  hence 
and  let  them  discover  it  as  they  can. 
Yet  what  if  I  should  meet  them  ?  I 
am  all  dabbled  in  his  gore  1" 

With  a  new  and  sharp  terror  in 
her  heart,  as  this  thought  took  pos- 
session of  it,  she  began  hastily  to  rub 
her  hands  in  the  moss  and  dry  leaves 
around  her,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  the  blood  which  clung  to  them ; 
and  she  was  still  engaged  in  this 
rather  equivocal  occupation  when  a 
sudden  stream  of  light  was  cast  on 
her  from  behind,  and,  rising  sudden- 
ly, she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
the  officer  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  of  the  castle. 

Half-a-dozen  of  his  men  were  at 
his  back,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern, which  he  carried,  she  read  in 
their  faces  their  conviction  of  her 
guilt.  At  a  sign  from  their  chief 
they  surrounded  her  in  awful  silence, 
and  he  himself  laid  his  hand  heavily 
on  her  shoulder : 

"Murderess  !"  he  said,  "thou  art 
taken  in  thy  sin  I" 

"  I  did  it  not,"  cried  Mrs.  Netter- 
ville, so  utterly  confounded  by  this 
terrible  accusation  that  she  hardly 
knew  what  she  said.  "  So  help  me 
Heaven !  I  am  innocent  of  this 
deed !" 

"  Innocent  1  sayest  thou  ?"  the  of- 
ficer answered  firmly.  "Innocent! 


thou  with  his  blood  red  upon  thy 
hands  !  Yea,  and  thy  very  garments 
clotted  in  his  gore  !  If  then  thou  art 
innocent,  as  thou  wouldst  have  us  to 
believe,  say  what  wert  thou  doing  in 
this  lonely  spot  at  an  hour  when 
none  but  the  murderer  or  the  wanton 
would  care  to  be  abroad  ?" 

"I  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  soldier  Jackson — a  visit  which,  as 
thou  knowest,  Master  Rippel,  I  pay 
him  every  evening  at  the  hour  of 
dusk ;  and  I  had  well-nigh  reached 
the  castle,  when  hearing  a  shot  in  this 
direction,  and  fearing  mischief  either 
for  my  own  people  or  for  thine,  I 
came  hither  if  possible  to  prevent  it" 

"A  likely  story,  truly!"  replied 
the  officer,  who,  unluckily  for  her, 
was  one  of  the  fiercest,  if  not  the 
saintliest,  of  the  band  of  warriors 
then  domiciled  at  the  castle.  "  Nay, 
woman,  and  for  thine  own  sake  hold 
thy  peace,  or  out  of  thine  own  mouth 
thou  shalt  stand  presently  condemn- 
ed. For  tell  me,  my  masters,"  he 
added,  addressing  the  other  men, 
"  where  will  you  find  a  woman,  who, 
hearing  a  shot,  and  dreading  mis- 
chief, would  not  have  fled  from  the 
danger,  instead  of  incontinently  rush- 
ing, as  she  would  have  us  to  believe 
she  did,  into  its  very  jaws  ?" 

"  Yet  have  I  rushed  into  the  jaws 
of  danger  more  than  once  already 
within  this  fortnight,  and  that  not  for 
the  sake  of  my  own  people  but  of 
thine  ;  as  none  ought  to  know  better 
than  thou,  Master  Rippel,  and  thy 
comrades,"  Mrs.  Netterville,  now 
fairly  put  upon  her  mettle,  retorted 
bravely. 

"  Nay,  and  that  is  naught  but  the 
very  truth,  though  the  father  of  lies 
(which  is  Beelzebub)  himself  had 
said  it,"  one  of  the  men  here  ventur- 
ed to  remark.  "  For  surely,  Captain 
Rippel,  you  cannot  have  forgotten 
that  we  should  have  had  a  soldier 
the  less  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  if  she 
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had  not  nursed  the  good  youth  Jack- 
son through  this  black  business  of 
the  plague,  when  we,  even  we,  men 
anointed  and  girded  to  the  fight,  did 
hesitate  to  go  near  him." 

"  Ha !  Dost  thou  also  venture  to 
defend  her?"  cried  the  officer  angri- 
ly. "Nay,  then,  let  that  woman 
which  is  called  Deborah  be  brought 
forward  and  confronted  with  the  pri- 
soner. Her  testimony  must  decide 
between  us." 

One  or  two  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  lingering  at  a  little  distance  in 
the  dusky  twilight  now  advanced, 
half  pushing  before  them,  half  lead- 
ing, the  very  woman  who  had  ad- 
dressed Nellie  so  impudently  in  the 
morning.  She  came  forward  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  eagerness  and 
reluctance  in  her  manner ;  willing 
enough,  it  might  be,  to  bear  false 
testimony  against  her  neighbor,  but 
very  unwilling  to  be  confronted  with 
its  object 

They  placed  her  face  to  face  with 
Mrs.  Netterville,  and  the  captain 
turned  his  lantern  so  that  the  light 
fell  full  on  the  features  of  the  latter. 
They  were  cold  and  calm,  and  al- 
most disdainful  in  their  expression, 
now  that  she  knew  who  was  her  ac- 
cuser ;  and  Deborah,  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  brazen  out  the  interview, 
cowered  beneath  her  glance  of  scorn. 

"Nay,  but  look  well  upon  her, 
Deborah,"  said  the  captain,  seeing 
that  her  eyes  fell  beneath  those  of 
the  woman  she  had  accused.  "  Look 
well  upon  her,  and  say  if  this  be  not 
that  Moabitish  woman  whom  thou 
sawest,  as  thou  wert  lingering  (for  no 
good  purpose,  I  do  fear  me  greatly) 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees — whom 
thou  sawest,  say  I,  steal  hither  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  and  trea- 
cherously do  to  death  our  brother 
Tomkins,'who,  being — as  methinks 
you  revealed  to  me  just  now — wearied 
overmuch  with  prayer  and  holding 


forth,  (he  was,  as  I  myself  can  testi- 
fy, a  man  of  most  precious  doctrine, 
and  greatly  favored  in  the  gifl  of 
preaching,)  had  come  hither  to  repose 
himself." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  woman,  speaking 
in  very  tolerable  English,  an  accom- 
plishment she  had  picked  up  when 
in  service  in  Dublin ;  "  of  that  great 
weariness  caused  by  too  much  prayer 
and  preaching,  Master  Rippel,  I  said 
naught — my  own  impression  being," 
she  added,  unable  even  before  such 
an  audience  to  repress  the  gibe,  "  that 
the  slumberous  inclinations  of  wor- 
thy Master  Tomkins  had  been  caused 
by  a  somewhat  too  ardent  devotion 
lately  tendered  to  the  wine-cask." 

"  Peace,  scoffer  I  peace !"  cried  the 
captain.  "  And  if  thou  wouldst  have 
thy  blasphemy  against  the  Lord  and 
against  his  saints  forgiven,  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  look  once  more  on 
the  face  of  the  prisoner,  and  be  not 
shamefaced  or  afraid,  but  say  out 
boldly  whether  you  can  swear  to  her 
in  a  court  of  justice  as  being  the 
person  whom  you  espied  just  now 
in  the  act — yea,  the  very  act  of 
murder." 

"  I  can,"  said  the  woman  shortly, 
and  avoiding  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Netter- 
ville as  she  spoke. 

"Thou  canst?"  the  latter  said 
in  a  tone  of  indignant  astonishment 
"And  pray,  if  thou  wert  watching 
me  so  narrowly,  why  didst  thou  not 
endeavor  to  prevent  me? — why  not 
strike  up  my  weapon  ? — why  not  cry 
out,  at  least,  so  as  to  rouse  up  the 
sleeping  soldier  ?" 

"  I  did  what  I  could,"  the  woman 
sullenly  responded.  "  I  sought  out 
his  comrades.  It  was  their  look-out, 
not  mine,  and  to  them  accordingly  I 
left  it." 

"  She  speaks  the  truth,  as  we  who 
so  lately  heard  her  tale  can  testify," 
the  captain  answered  quickly.  "  You 
see,  ray  men,"  he  added,  addressing 
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the  other  soldiers,  "  Beelzebub  is  di- 
vided against  himself,  and  the  very 
children  of  his  kingdom  bear  witness 
against  each  other.  Surely  the  wo- 
man Netterville  is  guilty.  Take  her, 
therefore,  some  of  you,  a  prisoner  to 
the  castle,  while  the  rest  prepare  a 
decent  burial  for  our  murdered  broth- 
er. I  myself  must  speak  apart  with 
the  witness  Deborah,  in  order  to  put 
her  testimony  into  a  fitting  shape  to 
be  laid  before  the  court  of  my  lords, 
the  high  commissioners  of  justice." 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  sun  had  climbed  well-nigh  mid- 
way in  the  heavens,  lighting  up  Clew 
Bay  and  its  hundred  isles  until  they 
glinted  like  emeralds  in  the  blue  setting 
of  the  sea,  as  an  old,  white-haired  man 
and  a  young  girl — the  latter  carrying 
a  small  bundle  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  she  supported  the  fail- 
ing strength  of  her  companion,  made 
their  way,  slowly  and  painfully,  along 
the  valley  through  which  runs  the 
bright  "  Eriff"  river  on  its  way  to  the 
ocean.  Following  the  up  course  of 
the  stream,  they  had  passed,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  through  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  mountain  scenery  of 
the  west,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  by 
pretty  cascades,  in  which  the  river 
seemed  to  be  playing  with  the  ob- 
stacles which  opposed  it;  round 
huge  bare  shoulders  of  rifted  and 
out-jutting  rock  ;  through  dark,  deep 
purple  gorges,  which  looked  as  if  the 
mountains  had  been  wrenched  vio- 
lently asunder  in  order  to  produce 
them  ;  and  now,  at  last,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  quiet,  dreary-look- 
ing glen,  where  cushions  of  soft  moss 
and  yielding  heather  seemed  to  woo 
them  to  repose.  Nevertheless,  foot- 
sore and  worn  out  as  they  evidently 
were,  they  continued  to  press  bravely 
forward  until  they  had  nearly  arrived 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley ;  but 


by  that  time  the  old  man's  head  had 
begun  to  droop  wearily  on  his  breast, 
and  his  steps  had  become  so  languid 
and  uncertain  that  it  was  evident  it 
would  be  perilous  to  proceed  farther 
without  giving  him  the  rest  he  so  ab- 
solutely required.  Choosing,  there- 
fore, a  little  nook,  where  the  turf  grew 
soft  and  dry,  and  where  clusters  of 
tall  fern  and  heather,  rising  nearly 
six  feet  from  the  root,  seemed  to 
promise  at  least  partial  shelter  from 
the  midday  sun,  the  girl  quietly  dis- 
posed of  her  bundle  as  a  pillow  for 
his  head,  and  invited  him  with  a 
smile  to  a  siesta.  He  obeyed  as 
readily  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and 
she  then  sat  down  beside  him,  croon- 
ing an  old  nursery  lullaby  to  hush 
him  into  slumber.  But  she  sought 
no  such  salutary  oblivion  for  herself ; 
and  no  sooner  had  his  eyes  begun  to 
close  in  sleep  than  she  rose,  and,  as 
if  anxiety  had  rendered  her  incapable 
of  remaining  quiet,  wandered  rest- 
lessly on  until  she  reached  the  top  of 
a  hill  which  shut  in  the  valley  from 
the  land  beyond.  There  she  paused, 
fear  and  foreboding,  weariness  and 
sorrow,  all  forgotten  or  swallowed  up 
in  the  breathless  admiration  which 
took  instant  possession  of  her  soul. 
Around  her,  crumbled  and  tumbled 
in  all  directions,  were  hills  bare  in- 
deed of  trees,  but  green  to  the  very 
summit,  and  strangely  picturesque  in 
the  fantastic  variety  of  their  forms. 
There  were  quiet  glens  and  solemn, 
rock-strewn  passes,  with  streamlets 
swelled  into  cataracts  by  the  rains 
df  spring,  yet  looking  in  the  distance 
like  mere  threads  of  liquid  silver 
spirting  from  their  rugged  sides. 
There  were  long  brown  tracts  of  peat 
land,  brightened  and  relieved  by 
patches  of  golden,  flowering  gorse, 
or  of  that  thin  herbage  which,  in  its 
perfectly  emerald  green,  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  such  like  boggy  places ;  and 

over  and  above  all  this,  there  were 
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the  shadowy  outlines  of  more  than 
one  far-off  range  of  mountains  melt- 
ing into  the  delicate  blue  back- 
ground of  the  sky,  and  changing 
color,  as  rapidly  as  the  young  cheek 
of  beauty,  beneath  the  ever-shifting 
lights  and  shadows  of  that  "cloud 
scenery"  which  is  nowhere  more 
beautiful  or  varied  than  in  Ireland. 
To  the  left,  and  looking,  in  the  clear 
atmosphere,  so  close  that  she  almost 
felt  she  could  have  touched  it  with 
her  outstretched  hand,  rose  "  Croagh 
Patrick,"  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Ireland's  great  apostle;  and  Clew 
Bay  lay,  or  seemed  to  lie,  bright  and 
shining  at  her  feet — Clew  Bay,  with 
its  gracefully  winding  shore,  and  its 
archipelago  of  islets;  some  bold, 
beetling  rocks,  ready  and  able  to  do 
battle  with  the  storm,  others  mere 
baskets  of  verdure  floating  on  the 
tide;  while  the  largest  and  most 
picturesque  of  them  all,  the  sea, 
girt  kingdom  of  Grana-Uaile,  Clare 
Island,  stood  bravely  up,  cliff  over 
cliff,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, guarding  it  against  the  winter 
encroachments  of  the  Atlantic,  which, 
green  as  liquid  jasper,  and  calm,  in 
that  summer  weather,  as  a  giant 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  unrolled 
itself  beyond.  Long  and  wistfully 
Nellie  fixed  her  gaze  upon  that  fair 
prospect ;  and  it  was  with  a  strange 
reluctance  and  foreboding  of  future 
sorrow,  that  she  at  last  withdrew 
in  order  to  examine  attentively  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  lay 
more  immediately  around  her,  and 
with  which  she  believed  herself  about 
to  be  more  intimately  connected.  As 
she  did  so,  a  building,  perched  half- 
way up  a  hill,  rather  more  inland 
than  that  upon  which  she  herself  was 
standing,  attracted  her  eye,  and  she 
gasped,  with  a  sudden  mingling  of 
hope  and  fear,  like  a  person  choking  ; 
for  she  felt  a  sudden  conviction  that 
in  the  wild,  uncultivated  lands  be- 


neath her  she  beheld  the  portion 
assigned  to  her  grandfather  by  the 
commissioners  at  Loughrea,  and  in 
that  edifice,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  built  for  the  express  purpose 
of  commanding  and  overawing  the 
entire  district,  the  house  in  which 
they  had  told  her  she  was  to  estab- 
lish her  new  home.  House,  indeed, 
it  could  scarcely  be  called  in  any- 
thing like  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  though  it  was  probably 
perfectly  well  suited  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  wild  chieftains  by 
whom  it  had  been  erected.  The 
original  building  had  consisted  of  a 
single  tower,  of  which  the  rough, 
rude  walls,  formed  of  huge  stones, 
put  unhammered  and  uncemented 
together,  betrayed  its  origin  in  times 
so  far  remote  as  to  have  no  history 
even  in  the  oldest  annals  of  the  land. 
Added  on  to  this  gray  relic  of  the 
past,  however,  a  new  building  was 
now  evidently  in  process  of  erection. 
It  was  far  from  finished  yet,  as  Nellie 
knew  by  the  poles  and  scaffoldings 
around  it;  but  even  in  its  embryo 
state  it  bore  a  terribly  suspicious 
resemblance  to  that  square,  simple 
fortalice  type  of  building  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  one  architectural 
idea  of  Cromwell's  Irish  drafted  sol- 
diers, and  which  still  remains  in 
many  places,  the  silent  but  uncontro- 
vertible witness — the  seal  which  they 
themselves  have  set  upon  their  for- 
cible and  unjust  possession  of  the 
land.  The  very  look  of  that  half- 
finished  building  seemed  an  answer 
to  Nellie's  late  foreboding,  and  with 
a  sinking  heart  she  turned  her  back 
upon  it  and  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
place  where  she  had  left  Lord  Net- 
terville.  The  old  man  had  already 
shaken  off  his  fitful  slumbers,  and  was 
toiling  feebly  up  the  hill. 

Nellie-ran  back  to  fetch  her  bundle, 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  bring 
with  him ;  but  overtaking  him  in  an 
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instant,  she  gave  him  her  arm,  led 
him  to  the  spot  from  whence  she  had 
just  been  taking  her  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  country,  and,  pointing  to 
the  fortalice  in  process  of  erection, 
watched  anxiously  to  discover  what 
sort  of  impression  it  would  make  on 
his  mind.  But  either  he  did  not  ob- 
serve it,  or  did  not  take  in  the  pe- 
culiar significance  of  its  presence  in 
those  wilds ;  and  finding  that  he  re- 
mained silent  and  apparently  un- 
moved, she  collected  all  her  remain- 
ing energy  to  say  cheerfully : 

"  Look  at  that  old  gray  tower  to 
the  right  If  the  man  whom  we  met 
this  morning  among  the  hills  spoke 
truth,  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
our  weary  journey,  and  yonder  is  our 
future  home.  It  is  not  like  our  own 
dear  Netterville,  indeed,  and  yet  it 
seems  a  goodly  enough  mansion.  So 
goodly,"  she  added,  stealing  a  glance 
beneath  her  long  lashes  to  see  how 
he  took  the  insinuation,  "  that  I  al- 
most wonder  they  should  have  dealt 
thus  kindly  by  us ;  for  I  know  that 
many  of  the  first  of  the  'trans- 
planted '  have  had.  their  lots  assigned 
them  in  places  where  there  was  not 
even  the  hut  of  a  peasant  to  shelter 
them  from  the  weather." 

"  Tush,  child !  talk  not  to  me  of 
houses,"  the  old  man  answered  que- 
rulously, too  much  occupied  with  the 
actual  disadvantages  of  his  position 
to  catch  the  hidden  drift  of  Nellie's 
observation.  "  What  boots  a  goodly 
mansion,  if  starvation  be  at  its  por- 
tal? And  what,  I  pray  you,  but 
starvation  are  they  condemned  to, 
who  have  been  sent  to  make  them- 
selves a  home  among  these  barren 
mountains  ?" 

Nellie  suffered  her  eyes  to  roam 
once  more  over  the  bright  waters  of 
the  bay,  and  then,  with  a  quick  sense 
of  beauty  kindling  up  in  her  soul, 
she  turned  them  hopefully  upon  Lord 
Netterville. 


"Nay,  dear  grandfather,  it  is,  after 
all,  a  country  fair  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  once  my  dear  mother  rejoins 
us  with  the  cows  and '  garrans,'  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  plenty,  even  in  these 
wilds." 

"  Cows  and  garrans  !  And  where 
are  we  to  feed  them,  girl  ?  Do  you 
expect  to  find  the  pleasant  grazing- 
lands  of  Meath  on  the  tops  of  these 
barren  hills  ?  or  are  we  to  fatten  our 
flocks  on  the  sea-drift,  which,  I  have 
heard  say,  the  natives  of  these  wilds 
are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  on  the 
shore  and  boiling  down  into  food,  not 
for  their  catde,  (they  have  none,  poor 
wretches !)  but  themselves  ?" 

"  Some  of  these  hills  certainly  look 
black  and  bare  enough,  but  still  I 
doubt  not  that  among  their  glens  and 
hollow  places  we  shall  find  many  a 
good  acre  of  green  grass  for  the  graz- 
ing of  our  cattle,"  the  girl  answered 
patiendy,  and  with  an  evident  deter- 
mination to  look,  for  the  present  at 
least,  only  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
question.  "  And  now,  dear  sir,"  she 
added  gently,  "  had  we  not  best  move 
onward  ?  for  if  yonder  tower  is  really 
to  be  our  home,  the  sooner  we  are 
there  the  Ijetter." 

She  glanced  toward  the  castle  as 
she  spoke,  and  the  old  man  saw  that 
she  started  violently  as  she  did  so. 
She  said  not  another  word,  however ; 
but  he  fancied  that  her  cheek  grew 
a  shade  paler — if  that  were  possible 
— than  it  had  been  before,  as  she 
continued  to  gaze  silently  in  that 
direction. 

•"What  is  it,  Nellie?"  he  cried  at 
last,  frightened  by  her  strange  looks 
and  silence.  "What  do  you  see, 
child,  that  you  look  so  white  and 
scared  ?" 

"  See !"  she  answered  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  "there  seems  to  be  a 
party  of  many  people  gathering  in 
the  court-yard ;  the  house,  therefore, 
must  be  inhabited  already !" 
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"  People  in  the  court-yard  1"  cried 
the  old  man,  now  fairly  aroused  to 
that  same  fear  which  had  been  haunt- 
ing Nellie  for  the  last  half-hour. 
"What  people,  Nellie?  Tell  me, 
child,  if  you  can  distinguish  whether 
they  seem  to  be  natives  or  strangers 
to  the  place.  Our  fate,  alas !  may 
be  dependent  on  that  fact." 

The  girl  walked  forward,  and  shad- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hand  from  the 
blinding  sunshine,  looked  again,  and 
yet  again,  in  the  direction  of  the  tower. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  I  was 
not  mistaken.  There  is  a  party  in 
the  court-yard,  and  some  of  them 
are  even  standing  in  the  gate-way, 
as  if  they  had  but  this  instant  stept 
forth  from  the  mansion.  Surely, 
grandfather,  we  cannot  have  mis- 
understood or  mistaken  our  instruc- 
tions? There  is  no  other  building 
to  be  seen— even  in  the  distance — 
and  this  one  answers  in  all  respects 
to  the  description.  The  man,  too, 
from  whom  we  inquired  our  way  this 
morning,  assured  us  that  it  was  called 
'The  Rath' — the  very  name  set  down 
in  our  certificate.  We  cannot  have 
been  mistaken,  and  yet — and  yet — 
if  there  be  persons  already  in  posses- 
sion, their  claim  must  needs  be  supe- 
rior to  our  own." 

She  spoke  hesitatingly,  and  in 
broken  sentences,  as  if  she  were  fol- 
lowing out  a  train  of  thought  in  her 
own  mind,  rather  than  addressing 
her  companion.  He  listened  anxious- 
Ty,  and  a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow 
as  he  gradually  took  in  her  meaning. 

"  It  may  be  only  some  of  the  na1 
tives,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low  voice. 
"The  original  owners,  perhaps,  of  the 
tower,  who  have  waited  our  arrival 
before  giving  up  possession." 

"  Owners !"  said  Nellie  quickly. 
"They  told  us  at  Loughrea  that  the 
owner  had  perished  in  the  war,  and 
that  therefore  we  should  find  it  emp- 


"  They  may  have  been  mistaken, 
Nellie.  They  know  little  enough,  I 
think,  those  high  and  mighty  com- 
missioners at  Loughrea,  of  the  land 
of  which  they  are  so  liberally  dispos- 
ing ;  and  still  less,  I  doubt  me,  of  its 
original  possessors." 

"And  if  they  are  mistaken,  we 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  rightful 
owners,  and  so  deal  out  to  others 
the  very  measure  which  our  enemies 
have  dealt  to  us.  Grandfather,  if 
we  are  guilty  of  this  thing,  we  shall 
have  a  twofold  sin  upon  our  souls — 
their  iniquity  and  our  own." 

"  What  would  you  have,  child  ?" 
he  answered  pettishly ;  for,  truth  to 
say,  he  had  yet  quite  enough  of  the 
Englishman  about  him,  not  to  be 
over-particular  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  native  Irish.  "  What  would  you 
have?  Did  you  not  know  already 
that,  in  the  acceptation  of  these 
lands,  we  were  taking  that  which  it 
was  neither  in  the  Cromwellians' 
right  to  give  or  in  ours  to  receive  ? 
And  what  if  an  old  tumble-down 
tower  be  thrown  into  the  bargain  ? 
Trust  me,  Nellie,  the  business  is  so 
black  already  that,  like  the  face  of 
his  Satanic  majesty,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  it,  a  little  more  or  less  of 
smutch  will  hardly  make  it  blacker 
or  uglier  than  it  is." 

"  I  never  thought  of  this  before," 
said  Nellie  sadly ;  "  I  thought  only 
— fool  that  I  was,  so  selfishly  intent 
on  my  own  misfortunes  —  I  thought 
only  of  tracts  of  land  left  barren  for 
want  of  inhabitants  to  till  them,  and 
of  houses  emptied  by  the  fate  of  war. 
I  never  dreamed  of  men  and  women 
and  little  children  turned  out  of  their 
pleasant  homes  to  make  room  for  us 
— us  who  have  as  little  right  to  their 
possessions  as  the  English  soldiers 
have  to  ours  I" 

"  Nevertheless  it  has  been  done  in 
almost  every  other  case  of  transplan- 
tation which  I  have  heard  of,"  the 
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old  man  answered  restlessly.  "And 
the  iniquity  —  for  it  is  an  iniquity  — 
is  theirs  who  have  driven  us  to  such 
spoliation,  not  ours  who  have  been 
compelled  in  our  own  despite  to  do 
it" 

But  Nellie  was  far  too  noble,  and 
too  clear-sighted  in  her  nobleness, 
to  shelter  her  actions  behind  such  a 
subterfuge,  and  she  answered  vehe- 
mently : 

"  But  it  must  not  be  in  ours,  sir — 
it  must  not  be  in  ours  !  We  will  go 
down  at  once,  and  if  the  persons 
whom  we  see  yonder  be  the  rightful 
owners  of  that  tower,  we  will  merely 
crave  rest  and  hospitality  at  their 
hands,  until  such  a  time  as  we  have 
found  a  place,  however  humble,  in 
which,  without  injury  to  honor  or 
conscience,  we  can  make  ourselves 
a  home." 

"  As  you  will,  Nellie — as  you  will," 
he  answered,  too  weary,  perhaps,  to 
be  able  longer  to  dispute  the  point. 
"  But  after  all,  we  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  ownership  of  these  people. 
Look  again,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
whether  they  are  clad  like  English- 
men, or  in  the  native  weeds  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  native  weeds,  I  think, 
my  father.  Rather  I  should  say,  if 
it  were  not  impossible,  that  the  men 
whom  I  see  down  yonder  belonged 
to  the  army  of  the  oppressor.    Ha ! 


Now  a  lady  is  coming  forth,  and 
now  they  are  mounting  her,  and  a 
tall,  stately  personage  in — yes — cer- 
tainly in  military  attire,  is  mounting 
also,  and  takes  his  place  at  her  side. 
Now  half  a  dozen  servants,  I  sup- 
pose, or  friends,  are  on  their  horses 
likewise,  and  now  they  are  moving 
forward.  Father,  they  must  come 
this  way,  there  is  none  other  that 
I  can  see  by  which  horses  can 
pass  with  safety.  Let  us  wait  for 
them  behind  the  bank,  and  then, 
when  they  are  near  enough,  we  will 
accost  them,  and  if  they  be  of  the 
conquering  army,  show  them  our  cer- 
tificate. They  will,  of  course,  bow 
to  its  authority,  and  help  us  to  take 
possession  of  that  house  which  the 
document  assigns  us.  I  am  glad  a 
woman  is  among  them  ;  it  will  make 
it  easier,  I  think,  to  speak." 

As  Nellie  ran  on  thus,  she  drew 
her  grandfather  with  her  behind  a 
bank  which  dipt  down  suddenly 
upon  the  path,  narrowing  it  until  it 
was  all  but  impassable  to  riders. 
There,  with  pale  face  and  tightened 
breath,  she  nervously  awaited  the 
advent  of  the  party  upon  whose  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  disposition 
toward  them  she  felt  her  own  fate 
and  Lord  Netterville's  to  be  so  pain- 
fully dependent. 

TO  BB  CONTINUED. 
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THE  ROMAN 

BY  W. 

A  man  of  many  years,  without  vast 
temporal  resources,  despoiled  of  a 
part  of  his  possessions,  having  many 
and  vigorous  enemies  about  him,  and 
regarded  by  many  even  of  those  who 
profess  the  Christian  faith  as  about 
to  fall  from  his  high  place  in  Christen- 
dom, such  a  man  invites  his  brethren 
of  the  apostolical  ministry  through- 
out the  world  to  honor  by  their  per- 
sonal presence  at  Rome  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  martyrdom,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul,  and  to  join  with  him 
in  the  exaltation  of  martyrs  who,  like 
them,  though  in  far  distant  lands, 
were  "faithful  unto  death."  They 
respond  with  eager  joy  and  haste  to 
the  call,  and  those  who  cannot  go 
send  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  their 
words  of  loving  veneration. 

To  say  not  a  word  of  the  spiritual 
claims  of  the  man  who  sent  forth  the 
invitation,  so  eagerly  and  widely  ac- 
cepted, there  is  in  the  fact  just  stated 
a  glowing  evidence  that,  even  in  these 
days  of  triumphant  and  insolent  ma- 
terialism, moral  power  has  not  entire- 
ly lost  ascendency.  Though  millions 
of  knees  are  bent  in  honor  of  the 
Dagon  of  materialism,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  its  myriad  forms  of  degrading 
idolatry,  yet  millions  of  hearts  also 
recognize  the  gift  of  God  as  present 
evermore  in  his  holy  church.  Never 
before  has  the  Catholic  Church  be- 
held so  great  a  multitude,  from  so  dis- 
tant places,  assembled  at  her  call  at 
the  central  city  of  the  faith. 

*  We  give  place  to  the  above  article  in  our  columns, 
though  from  a  non-Catholic  pen,  thinking  that  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers,  while  it  indicates, 
at  the  same  time,  the  religious  tendencies  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  among  not  a  small 
class  of  minds  in  our  country.— Editor  C.  W. 


GATHERING* 

G.  DIX. 

The  enemies  of  catholicity  have 
again  and  again  referred  to  the  great 
inventions  of  modern  times  as  sure 
destroyers  of  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  of  her  hold  upon  her 
millions  of  members  ;  but  lo !  these 
very  inventions  are  brought  into  the 
service  of  the  church.  The  printing- 
press,  which  was  going  to  annihilate 
the  Catholic  Church,  has  proved  one 
of  her  most  effectual  bulwarks  ;  mil- 
lions of  printed  pages  inspire  the 
devotion  of  her  children,  and  make 
known  her  claims  to  reading  men, 
until  many  who  were  even  her  enemies 
and  revilers,  from  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, acknowledge  their  error,  and 
make  haste  to  go  to  "their  fathers 
house."  Steam,  in  the  view  of  many, 
was  about  so  to  change  the  structure 
of  society  that  the  old  and  decrepid 
Church  of  Rome,  the  great  obstacle 
on  the  railroad  of  materialism,  was 
about  to  be  run  over  and  cast  to  the 
roadside,  a  weak  and  useless  wreck  ; 
but  lo  1  the  power  of  steam  enables 
hundreds  and  thousands  more  to  go 
up  to  the  sacred  city,  as  the  tribes  of 
Israel  were  wont  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
than  could  otherwise  attend  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  faith  in  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Of  the  manifold  uses  of 
steam,  a  large  proportion  is  in  the  ser- 
vice of  catholic  truth.  And  then  the 
telegraph;  that,  surely,  was  to  show  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization  which 
could  not  tolerate  the  slow  and  an- 
cient ways  of  catholicity ;  but  lo ! 
here,  again,  the  event  has  contra- 
dicted the  prophecy ;  for,  by  means  of 
the  telegraph,  the  assemblage  of  the 
vast  host  at  Rome  was  known  through- 
out the  world  on  the  very  day  of  its 
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occurrence ;  and  almost  literally,  in 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  thousands 
of  devout  worshippers  could  turn  their 
faces  reverently  toward  the  altar  of 
God  in  Rome  at  the  very  instant  when 
those  in  its  immediate  presence  were 
bending  before  it,  and  could  join  in 
the  same  prayers  and  anthems,  as 
though  the  world  itself  were  one  vast 
St  Peter's  Church,  and  the  strains 
of  penitence  and  hymns  of  joy  could 
reverberate  across  oceans  and  moun- 
tains, among  distant  nations  and  is- 
lands of  the  sea,  as  among  the  corri- 
dors and  arches  of  one  great  temple 
sacred  to  the  triune  God. 

As  in  these  instances,  so  in  many 
others,  the  church  has  extended  her 
sway  and  deepened  her  power  by  the 
very  forces  which  many  supposed 
would  work  her  ruin.  The  history 
of  the  church  has  shown  in  the  do- 
main of  natural  science,  so  often  ap- 
plied in  the  service  of  infidelity  and 
disorder,  as  in  the  field  of  human  pas- 
sion, that  God  will  make  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him,  and  turn  weapons 
designed  to  attack  his  holy  Church 
into  her  consecrated  armor  of  defence. 
The  grace  of  God  so  overrules  the  in- 
ventions of  man  and  the  powers  of 
nature,  that  even  the  terrible  light- 
ning becomes  the  vivid  messenger  to 
convey  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  be- 
nediction of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

What  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the  re- 
cent gathering  at  Rome  ?  It  is  this, 
that  the  church  of  God,  so  often,  in 
the  view  of  her  enemies,  destroyed, 
will  not  stay  destroyed ;  that  after 
every  "destruction"  she  renews  her 
invincible  youth,  and  rises  to  pursue 
her  career  of  conquest  over  sin,  pre- 
judice, and  wrong ;  that,  though  she 
may  bend  awhile  to  the  storm  that 
beats  upon  her  sacred  head,  she  has 
never  been  wholly  overcome  ;  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  mortal  en- 
mity, defection,  outrage,  have  done  or 
can  do,  she  yet  lifts  her  forehead  to 


the  sky  to  be  anew  baptized  with  light 
from  the  sun  of  truth  above ;  and, 
strong  in  the  faith  and  promise  of  the 
Eternal  God,  she  falters  not  in  her 
endeavors,  patient  and  persistent,  to 
subdue  the  world  to  Christ. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
abounds  with  instances  like  the  Ro- 
man gathering  in  June,  which  prove 
that  her  hours  of  affliction  are  those 
very  ones  when  her  faithful  children 
gather  to  her  side,  to  assure  her  of 
their  prayers  and  support,  and  to 
discern  upon  her  saintly  face  those 
"smiles  through  tears,"  which,  in 
times  of  trial,  are  the  warmest  and 
most  touching  acknowledgments  of 
filial  veneration. 

The  commemorative  assemblage  at 
the  capital  of  Christendom,  signifies 
that  the  church  of  God  is  inde- 
structible by  any  forces  that  earth 
or  hell,  singly  or  united,  can  bring 
against  her.  She  may  be  at  times 
like  the  bird  in  the  snare  of  the 
fowler;  but  she  is  sure  of  being 
released  at  length,  and  then  she 
plumes  her  wings  afresh,  and  soars 
heavenward,  filling  the  air  with  the 
divine,  exultant  music  of  her  voice. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth  have  some- 
times loaded  the  church  with  fetters; 
but  by  the  strength  of  Christ  that 
dwells  evermore  in  her,  she  has  bro- 
ken the  bonds  asunder,  or,  by  his 
transforming  grace,  they  have  be- 
come the  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
new  victory,  even  as  the  cross  of  hu- 
miliation has  become,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord,  the  emblem  of  unfading 
glory. 

The  church  of  Christ,  bearing  on 
her  brow  his  holy  seal,  and  in  her 
hands  his  gifts  of  power,  knelt  in 
sorrow  at  his  grave  ;  but  she  hailed 
his  resurrection  with  joy,  and  was 
endowed  anew  with  treasures  of  im- 
mortal life.  Afterward,  the  might  of 
heathendom  arose  against  her,  and 
she  descended  from  the  wrath  of 
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man  into  the  catacombs ;  but  she  re- 
ascended,  to  wear  upon  her  brow  the 
diadem  of  a  spiritual  empire  that 
shall  never  fall  until  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  and 
even  then,  true  to  all  her  history  in  de- 
riving new  glory  from  every  apparent 
defeat,  she  will  rise  again  from  the 
great  grave  of  nature  to  enjoy  for 
ever  the  vision  of  God.  Kings  of 
the  earth  have  denied  her  right  to 
invest  the  pastors  of  her  children  with 
their  due  prerogatives,  and  have  even 
dared  her  to  mortal  combat;  but 
though  distressed  and  thwarted,  she 
has  never  relinquished  her  inherent 
rights,  and  she  never  will.  As  many 
times  as  the  head  of  the  church  on 
earth  has  been  driven  from  Rome  by 
armed,  ungrateful  violence,  so  many 
times  exactly  has  he  been  welcomed 
back  with  tears  of  penitence  and 
shouts  of  rapture. 

Despoiled  of  treasures  committed 
to  her  care  by  faithful  stewards  of 
God's  bounty,  she  has  labored  with 
her  own  hands  to  feed  her  needy 
children.  At  one  time,  persecuted 
in  the  wilderness,  she  has  found  a 
refuge  and  a  welcome  in  the  courts 
of  princes ;  at  another,  driven  from 
the  courts  of  princes,  because  she 
would  not  deny  her  Lord  or  her  di- 
vine commission,  she  has  found  a 
humble  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness, 
and  knelt  upon  the  bare  earth  to 
adore  the  Lord  of  life  and  light, 
once  the  child  in  the  manger,  and  to 
invoke  ail  the  saints  in  glory  to 
plead  her  cause  in  the  ear  of  infinite 
justice  and  goodness. 

She  has  spurned  the  anointed  king 
from  the  temple  of  God,  until  he  re- 
pented of  his  crime  ;  and  on  the  head 
of  the  lowly  monk  who  was  spending 
his  days  in  labor  and  prayer,  she  has 
placed  the  triple  crown.  With  one 
hand  she  has  bathed  with  "  baptismal 
dew"  the  brow  of  the  day-laborer's 
child,  while  the  other  she  has  raised 
vol.  vii. — 13 


in  defiance  of  imperial  might,  which 
dared  to  assail  her  holy  altar. 

One  of  the  most  violent  objections 
to  the  Catholic  Church  has  been 
urged  for  the  very  reason  that  she 
has  so  faithfully  held  the  balance  be- 
tween the  contending  forces  of  so- 
ciety. She  has  been  accused  of  fa- 
voring the  claims  of  absolutism  or 
popular  demands,  as  the  triumph  of 
either  at  the  time  would  favor  her 
own  ends,  irrespective  of  right.  The 
charge  is  unjust,  is  urged  by  many 
who  know  better,  yet  it  springs  from 
an  honest  misapprehension  in  many 
minds.  It  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  for  an  institution,  design- 
ed to  enlighten  and  guide  mankind 
in  its  higher  relations,  not  to  touch 
human  interests  of  every  kind,  and 
human  institutions  generally  in  many 
ways;  yet  the  challenge  may  safely  be 
given  to  any  thoughtful  student  of 
history,  to  acknowledge  with  candor, 
whatever  may  be  his  ecclesiastical 
position,  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
having  often  been  chosen  to  be, 
and  having  an  inherent  right  to  be, 
the  umpire  between  the  rights  of  au- 
thority and  the  rights  of  individuals, 
has  faithfully  labored  to  sustain  law- 
ful authority  when  assailed  by  the 
wild  fury  of  misguided  multitudes, 
and  that  she  has  interposed  her 
powerful  shield,  often  with  the  most 
triumphant  success,  to  protect  men 
whose  rights  as  men  were  assailed 
by  authority  changed  by  ambition 
into  arrogant  and  exacting  tyranny. 
What  inconsistency  and  insincerity 
have  been  charged  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  for  this  remarkable  and 
noble  fact  in  her  history  1  In  this  re- 
spect the  Catholic  Church  has  follow- 
ed strictly  in  the  steps  of  her  Divine 
Author,  who,  when  on  earth,  invari- 
ably upheld  the  rights  of  authority, 
while  vehemently  denouncing  those 
who  unjustly  exercised  it ;  and  while 
going  about  doing  good,  the  friend 
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of  the  friendless  and  the  helper  of 
the  helpless,  pleading  with  divine 
eloquence,  and  laboring  with  divine 
power  for  the  outcast  and  the  poor, 
never  and  nowhere  sanctioned  the 
spirit  of  insurrection,  but  enjoined 
obedience  as  one  of  the  main  duties 
of  life.  Hence,  it  has  come  about, 
by  one  of  those  sublime  mysteries, 
which  prove  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  that  the  greatest  revo- 
lution which  has  ever  taken  place 
in  religious  belief  and  in  civil  society 
in  all  their  bearings,  has  been  effect- 
ed by  the  teachings,  by  the  life  and 
death  of  one  who  by  no  word  or 
deed  ever  assailed  authority  itself  or 
incited  resistance  to  it. 

Beauty  and  order  being  the  same 
thing,  and  religious  truth  being  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  Christ,  who  was 
truth  in  person,  must  have  made  his 
church  the  friend  and  upholder  of  all 
beauty  and  order ;  and  so  it  has 
proved  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 
The  church  has  been  the  celestial 
crucible  in  which  whatever  of  human 
art  or  invention  had  within  it  the 
essential  attributes  of  higher  and  spi- 
ritual goodness  has  been  purified 
and  adapted  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion. Has  poetry  sought  to  please 
the  imaginations  of  men  ?  the  church 
of  Christ  unfolded  before  her  the 
annals  of  Christianity,  with  her  grand 
central  sacrifice  of  infinite  love,  and 
all  her  demonstrations  of  heroic  suf- 
fering and  courageous  faith ;  and 
poetry  drew  holier  inspiration  from 
the  view,  and  incited  men  by  higher 
motives  to  a  higher  life.  Have  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  sought  to  represent 
objects  of  refining  grace  and  sublim- 
ity ?  the  church  of  Christ  persuaded 
them  to  look  into  the  records  of  the 
Christian  past,  and  there  they  found 
treasures  of  beauty  and  splendor,  de- 
votion and  martyrdom,  whose  wealth 
of  illustration  as  examples;  incentives, 
and  memorials,  art  has  not  exhausted 


for  centuries,  and  will  never  exhaust. 
Christian  history  is  the  inexhaustible 
quarry  of  whatever  is  most  noble 
and  heroic  in  man,  purified  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Has  architecture 
sought  to  invest  stone  with  the  attri- 
butes of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
grace?  the  church  of  God  has  so 
portrayed  before  her  the  sublimities 
of  the  Christian  faith,  that  she  knelt 
at  her  feet  in  veneration,  and  thence- 
forth consecrated  herself  to  build 
enduring  structures,  which,  the  more 
they  show  of  human  power  and  skill, 
the  more  they  persuade  men  to  the 
worship  of  God.  Has  eloquence 
sought  to  nerve  men  for  the  grand 
conflicts  of  life  ?  the  church  of  Christ 
has  touched  the  lips  of  eloquence 
with  living  fire  from  her  altar,  until 
have  sprung  forth  words  that  flamed 
with  love  to  man  and  love  to  God. 
Has  music  sought  to  weave  her  en- 
trancing spells  around  the  ear  and 
heart  and  soul  ?  the  church  of  Christ 
has  breathed  into  music  her  own 
divine  being,  until  the  music  of  the 
church  seems  like  beatific  worship, 
and  worship  on  earth  like  beatific 
music. 

As  in  these  respects,  so  in  others, 
the  church  has  made  a  holy  conquest 
of  whatever  is  noblest  among  the  en- 
dowments of  men.  In  speaking  of 
Catholic  history,  even  from  the  secular 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  nowhere  else  has  there  been 
such  wonderful  discernment  of  the 
various  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  their  various  adaptations. 
Tenacious  of  the  truth  and  of  all  its 
prerogatives,  the  Catholic  Church 
has,  nevertheless,  allowed  a  wide 
liberty  of  thought.  That  the  Catho- 
lic Church  has  narrowed  the  under- 
standings of  men,  is  a  singular  charge 
to  make  in  the  face  of  the  schools  of 
Catholic  philosophy,  in  which  men  of 
varying  mental  structure,  training,  or 
habits  of  thought,  have  had  full,  free 
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play  of  their  faculties.  And  where 
else  have  there  been  so  many  free  and 
varying  activities  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church  ?  The  false  charge  that  the 
church  fetters  the  minds  and  move- 
ments of  men,  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  all  Catholic  diversities  of 
thought  have  converged,  like  different 
ra^  of  light,  in  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  and  that  varying  modes  of 
Catholic  action  have  had  one  object 
— the  advancement  of  truth. 

Here  is  the  intended  force  of  all 
these  illustrations,' for  they  have  had 
a  logical  purpose.  The  world  will 
never  outgrow  the  church.  All  the 
boasted  improvements  in  science,  in 
art,  in  civilization,  so  far  from  imped- 
ing the  church  of  Christ,  and  mak- 
ing her  existence  no  longer  needed, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  advance  her 
power,  and  make  her  more  needed 
than  ever.  If  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  society  was  in  the  process  of 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
the  church  was  pre-eminently  needed 
to  keep  what  was  just  and  right  and 
true  in  the  older  forms  of  civilization, 
and  gradually  to  adapt  to  them  what 
was  just  and  right  and  true  in  the 
newer  developments  of  society,  most 
truly  is  the  church  needed  now,  when 
there  exists  a  perfect  chaos  of  opin- 
ions, and  when  a  part  of  the  civilized 
world  is  in  another  transition,  from 
the  aimless,  rudderless  vagaries  of 
Protestantism  to  the  solid  rock  of 
Catholicity.  If  ever  the  voice  of 
authority  was  needed,  like  the  voice 
'  of  the  angel  of  God,  heard  amid  and 
above  the  howlings  of  the  storm,  it  is 
needed  now. 

Much  false  reasoning  has  been 
uttered  about  the  "unchangeable 
church,"  as  though,  because  "un- 
changeable," it  was  not  adapted  to 
a  changing  and  striving  world,  when, 
in  truth,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
church  of  Christ  is  unchangeably 
true,  she  is  required  and  adapted  for 


all  the  changes  and  emergencies  of 
time.  Who  ever  heard  a  sailor  com- 
plain of  the  mariner's  compass,  be- 
cause, on  account  of  its  unchange- 
able obstinacy,  it  would  not  conform 
to  his  private  judgments  and  capri- 
ces about  the  right  course  ?  No  one. 
It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
mariner's  compass  is  unchangeably 
true  to  the  eternal  law  of  magnetic 
attraction,  under  all  circumstances 
and  in  all  places,  that  it  is  the  unerr- 
ing guide  among  the  whirlwinds  and 
heavings  of  the  great  deep.  Catho- 
licity is  the  mariner's  compass  upon  a 
greater  deep — even  that  of  the  wild 
and  rolling,  beating  ocean  of  human- 
ity, pointing,  amid  sunny  calms,  or 
gentle  winds,  or  raging  gales,  unerr- 
ingly to  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass 
points  to  the  north — guiding,  age 
after  age,  the  precious  freights  of 
immortal  souls  to  the  harbor  of  infi- 
nite and  unending  joy. 

The  force  of  this  illustration  is  all 
the  stronger  that  the  mariner's  com- 
pass is  a  human  adaptation  of  an  im- 
mutable law  of  nature  to  navigation, 
while  the  church  of  the  living  God 
is  divine  alike  in  origin  and  applica- 
tion, and  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning, unchangeable,  like  God  him- 
self, yet  adapting  herself  to  the  wants 
of  every  age.  The  church  of  God  is 
.like  his  own  infinite  providence,  in 
which  unchangeable  truth  meets  in 
the  harmony  of  mercy  the  innumera- 
ble changes  of  human  need. 

Much  nas  been  written  and  more 
said  about  "the  church  of  the  future," 
as  though  it  were  to  be  some  mil- 
lennial manifestation  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  the  historic  church ;  but 
the  church  of  the  future,  which  is  not 
also  the  church  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present,  can  be  no  church  ;  for  a 
true  church  must  reach  to  the  ages 
back  as  well  as  to  those  before.  If 
the  continuity  is  broken,  truth  is 
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broken,  and  cannot  be  restored.  As 
for  eighteen  centuries  there  have  been 
no  forms  of  civil  society,  no  calms  or 
tempests  in  the  moral,  political,  so- 
cial, or  religious  world,  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  not  been  true  to 
the  organic  principles  of  her  divine 
life,  even  the  enemy  of  catholicity 
should  admit — that  fact  being  grant- 
ed— that  the  presumption  is  on  her 
side  that  she  will  be  equally  true  to 
those  principles  during  the  centuries 
that  are  to  come.  He  may  deny  that 
the  church  has  been  true,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  she  will  be  true,  but 
he  will  not  admit  one  proposition  and 
deny  the  other ;  he  will  admit  both 
or  deny  both.  In  other  words,  he 
will  admit,  equally  with  the  friend  of 
catholicity,  the  identity  of  the  church, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.  Now,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  a  friend  or 
enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from 
her  beginning  to  this  very  day,  to 
point  to  an  hour  when  she  was  not  a 
living  church ;  it  is,  then,  probable, 
that  she  will  continue  to  be  a  living 
church.  But  where,  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  to  this 
time,  has  existed  a  body  of  Christian 
believers,  which,  for  the  quality  of 
continual  existence,  has  so  good  a 
right  to  be  called  the  church  of 
Christ  as  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Con- 
sidering her  numbers,  extent,  and 
duration,  that  church  has  been  pre- 
eminently the  church  of  the  past ; 
considering  numbers,  extent,  and  du- 
ration, that  church  is  pre-eminently 
the  church  of  the  present ;  consider- 
ing all  analogies  and  probabilities, 
then  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  pre- 
eminently the  church  of  the  future. 

In  truth,  the  vindictive  anger  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  whatever  form  of  opposition  it  may 
be  shown,  proceeds  from  the  fact,  not 
that  she  is  the  dead  church  of  the 
past,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  for 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  war  with 


the  dead,  but  because  she  is,  as  she 
has  been  and  will  be,  the  living 
church.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
hated  not  for  being  too  dead,  but  for 
being  too  living.  She  has  seen  the 
birth  and  death  of  countless  "im- 
provements "  of  her  principles,  and 
she  has  received  with  gladness  into 
her  fold  many  an  eager  and  consci- 
entious inquirer  for  the  "  new  church," 
who  has  at  length  reached  an  end  of 
his  wanderings  and  a  solution  of  his 
doubts  in  finding,  with  tears  of  rap- 
turous submission,  that  the  new 
church,  for  which  he  was  seeking,  is 
the  same  church  which  has  stood  for 
ages,  ever  old,  yet  ever  new,  because 
representing  Him  who  is  alike  the 
Living  God  and  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

The  Catholic  Church,  so  frequent- 
ly and  unjustly  denounced  as  ever 
behind  the  age,  or  even  as  facing  the 
past,  has  been  foremost  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  She  has  sent  her  faithful 
soldiers  of  the  cross  where  the  spirit 
of  commerce  dared  not  go ;  she  was 
the  first  in  the  east  and  the  first  in  the 
West ;  it  was  her  lamp  of  divine  light 
which  dispelled  the  gloomy  terrors 
of  the  barbarous  north  of  Europe; 
it  was  her  sceptre  of  celestial  beauty, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
transformed  the  political  and  social 
wreck  of  southern  Europe  into  order. 
In  what  part  of  the  world  which  man 
could  reach  has  she  not  planted  the 
cross?  Where  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  the  mountain  whose  craggy 
sides  have  not,  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er, sent  back  into  the  sounding  air 
the  echoes  of  Catholic  worship  ? 

Daniel  Webster  gave  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
England,  in  what  I  think  to  be  the 
grandest  sentence  which  America  has 
contributed  to  the  common  treasure 
of  English  literature.  He  said : 
"  The  morning  drum-beat,  following 
the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with 
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one  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial 
airs  of  England."  That  grand  figure 
of  speech  may  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Catholic  Church.  Yet  it 
is  not  by  martial  airs,  but  by  hymns 
of  praise  and  penitential  orisons  and 
the  continuous  sacrifice  that  the 
Catholic  Church  daily  celebrates, 
"  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the 
going  down  of  the  same,"  the  trium- 
phant march  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
How  like  "  the  sound  of  many  waters  " 
rolls  hourly  heavenward  the  anthems 
of  catholic  worship  throughout  the 
world !  Not  only  is  every  moment 
of  every  day  consecrated  by  catholic 
hymns  sung  somewhere  on  earth ; 
but  how  majestically  roll  down 
through  eighteen  hundred  years  the 
unbroken  anthems  of  catholic  devo- 
tion !  Minute  after  minute,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  century  after  century,  the  holy 
strains  go  on  unending.  To  the 
mind's  ear  seem  blended  in  one  almost 
overpowering  flood  of  holy  harmony 
the  unnumbered  voices  which  have 
sounded  from  the  very  hour  when  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem  heard  the 
angelic  song  to  this  very  moment, 
when,  somewhere,  catholic  voices  are 
chanting  praise  to  the  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour of  men. 

And,  in  this  view,  how  literally  has 
been  fulfilled  that  consoling  prophecy, 
"  Henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed."  Wherever  the  Divine 
JSon  has  been  duly  honored,  there 
also  she,  who  was  remembered  with 
filial  love  even  amid  his  dying  agonies 
for  a  world's  salvation,  has  been  re- 
membered and  called  blessed  ;  called 
blessed  from  that  lowly  home  and 
from  that  mount  of  sorrow  in  the  dis- 
tant east,  in  millions  of  lowly  homes, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  mountains 
to  the  farthest  west ;  called  blessed 
by  millions  of  loving  and  imploring 
voices  through  all  the  ages  since; 


called  blessed  in  all  the  languages  that 
have  been  spoken  since  that  time  in 
all  the  world  ;  called  blessed  in  the  ru- 
dest forms  of  human  speech  and  in  the 
most  ecstatic  music  of  voice  and  skill; 
called  blessed  by  the  lips  of  the  lit* 
tie  child  that  can  hardly  speak  the 
name  of  mother,  and  by  the  lips  that 
tremble  with  age  and  sorrow ;  called 
blessed  by  the  sailor  on  the  deep,  by 
the  ploughman  on  the  land,  by  the 
scholar  at  his  books,  by  the  soldier 
drawing  his  sword  for  right  upon  the 
battle-field;  called  blessed  by  the 
voices  of  peasant-girls  singing  in 
sunny  vineyards,  and  by  the  voices  of 
those  from  whose  brows  have  flashed 
the  gems  of  royal  diadems  ;  called 
blessed  in  cottages  and  palaces,  at 
wayside  shrines,  and  under  the  gol- 
den roofs  of  grand  cathedrals  ;  called 
blessed  in  the  hour  of  joy  and  in  the 
hour  of  anguish — in  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  life,  and  at  the  gates  of 
death.  How  long,  how  ardently,  how 
faithfully  has  all  this  loving  honor 
been  paid  for  so  many  generations, 
and  will  continue  to  be  paid  for  all 
generations  to  come,  to  that  sorrow- 
ing yet  benignant  one,  who  bore  him 
who  bore  our  woe ! 

The  recent  gathering  at  Rome  in- 
dicates that  there  is  no  demand  which 
civilization  can  rightfully  make  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  she  will  not 
eagerly,  fully,  and  faithfully  meet.  The 
largest  assemblage  of  professed  min- 
isters of  Christ  which  this  age  has 
known — leaving  here  out  of  view  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  an 
apostolical  priesthood — has  been  held 
in  Rome  by  the  church,  so  extensively 
proclaimed  and  derided  as  being  be- 
hind the  age.  If  there  is  life,  deep, 
full,  pervading  life  anywhere  on  earth, 
it  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  in 
all  her  movements.  She  will  continue 
to  draw  to  herself  all  the  qualities 
and  capacities  of  life  which  are  in 
harmony  with  her  spirit;  and  this 
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accumulated  spiritual  force  will  con- 
stantly weaken  the  barriers  that  di- 
vide her  from  the  sympathies  of  a 
large  part  of  Christendom,  until  at 
length  she  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  as  the  only  living  and  true  church 
of  Christ. 

"  The  restoration  of  the  unity  of 
the  church"  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  thoughts,  of  many  words,  of 
earnest  and  devout  prayer,  of  much 
and  noble  effort,  and,  when  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  those  who  have  left  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  who  are  now  out  of  it 
because  their  fathers  left  it,  the  phrase 
may  pass  without  objection  ;  but  the 
phrase  is  greatly  objectionable,  even 
to  the  extent  of  expressing  an  untruth, 
when  it  is  used  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  unity  of  the  church  has  ever 
been  broken.  This  has  not  been,  and 
could  not  be.  The  church,  intended 
to  be  one,  and  to  endure  until  the 
end  of  time,  could  not,  in  its  organic 
structure,  be  really  broken  at  any 
period  of  its  history,  without  des- 
troying its  title  as  the  one  church  of 
Christ.  Individuals,  communities, 
even  nations,  as  such,  have  been  bro- 
ken off  from  it ;  but  the  essential 
church  herself  has  remained  one  and 
unbroken  through  all  vicissitudes. 
The  theory  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Church 
of  England  are  equal  and  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  one  church  of  Christ 
has  no  foundation  as  an  historical 
fact,  and  is  as  destructive  of  all  true 
ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  church  as 
the  wildest  vagaries  of  Protestantism. 
Is  there  on  earth  an  institution  which 
schism,  heresy,  and  political  ambition 
have  tried  to  destroy  and  have  tried 
in  vain  ?  There  is  ;  it  is  the  Catholic 
Church.  Is  there  an  institution  on 
earth  which,  leaving  out  of  regard  all 
its  claims,  has  had  the  quality  of  his- 
torical continuity  for  eighteen  cen- 
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turies  ?  There  is  ;  it  is  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  charge,  if  not  of  bigotry,  yet 
of  most  unreasonable  arrogance,  has 
been  more  or  less  directly  made 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  because 
she  has  not  received  overtures  of 
reconciliation  from  enthusiastic  and 
earnest  individuals  claiming  to  repre- 
sent national  churches,  as  cordially 
as  was  expected.  But  how  can  she 
accept,  or  even  consider,  any  such 
overtures,  proceeding  as  they  do  from 
the  assumption  of  equal  position  and 
authority,  without  disowning  herself, 
without  denying  even  those  claims 
and  prerogatives,  the  existence  of 
which  alone  makes  union  with  her 
desirable  ?  If  there  is  no  institution 
on  earth  which  has  a  valid  title  to  be 
the  continuous  church  of  Christ,  all 
efforts  will  be  vain  to  supply  the  gap 
of  centuries  by  an  establishment  now. 
A  union  of  churches  will  not  satisfy 
the  design  or  promise  of  our  Lord, 
when  he  founded  the  unity  of  his 
church.  If  the  Christian  church  has 
really  been  broken  into  pieces,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments ;  for,  on  that  supposition,  the 
divine  principle  has  long  since  de- 
parted, and  the  gates  of  hell  have 
prevailed.  Those  men  of  strong 
Catholic  predilections,  who,  never- 
theless, have  clung  to  the  theory 
that  the  church  of  Christ  has  been 
really  broken,  and  must  be  repaired 
by  management,  will  yet  thank  God 
from  their  inmost  souls  for  the  im- 
movable firmness  with  which  that* 
theory  has  been  denied  at  Rome. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  never 
condemned  a  heresy  more  false  or 
destructive  than  the  proposition  that 
she  is  herself  but  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Christian  church,  having  no  au- 
thority to  speak  or  to  rule  in  the  name 
of  her  Lord.  To  deny  that  the  one 
church  of  Christ  is  now  existing,  and 
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that  she  has  existed  for  ages,  is  to 
deny  not  merely  a  fact  in  history, 
but  it  is  to  deny  the  word  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  to  do  that,  is  to  deny  alike 
his  holiness  and  his  divinity.  How 
can  the  Catholic  Church  treat  with 
those  who  wish  to  make  terms  before 
submitting  to  her  authority,  on  the 
basis  of  a  positive  untruth  ?  Catho- 
licity is  not  an  inheritance,  to  be  de- 
cided among  many  claimants,  no  one 
of  whom  has  any  right  to  be  or  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  heir  of  the  home- 
stead ;  but  it  is  an  estate  left  by  the 
divine  Lord  of  the  manor,  in  charge 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  his 
successors,  on  the  express  injunction 
that  it  is  to  be  kept  one  and  undivi- 
vided,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful  for  all  time.  The  estate  has 
been  kept  one  and  undivided,  accord- 
ing to  the  title-deed ;  the  injunction 
has  never  been  broken ;  notwithstand- 
ing all  defections  from  the  household, 
the  homestead  of  the  Christian  world 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
faithful  succession  to  which  it  was 
committed  by  our  Lord  himself.  May 
God  grant  that  all  the  younger  sons 
who  have  gone  astray,  may  return 
with  penitential  alacrity  to  their  Fa- 
ther's house ! 

The  Catholic  Church  will  not  stop 
in  her  progress,  until  she  has  convert- 
ed the  world  to  Christ ;  but  she  has 
not  denied,  and  will  not  deny,  her 
sacred  trust  and  prerogative  of  catho- 
licity for  the  sake  even  of  adding 
whole  nations  to  her  fold.  Whoever 
enters  her  fold  must  admit  by  that 
act  her  claim  to  be  the  one,  undi- 
vided, indivisible  Church  of  Christ. 
There  can  be  no  "branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church "  which  are  not  di- 
rectly joined  to  the  root  and  trunk  of 
catholicity.  A  severed  branch  is  no 
branch. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  multitudes  "who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians  "  are 


not  members  of  her  communion.  She 
affords  the  very  largest  liberty  for 
individual  or  associated  action  that 
can  be  yielded  without  denying  her 
faith  or  her  commission.  The  high- 
est poetry  and  the  severest  logic  may 
kneel  in  brotherly  harmony  at  her 
altar.  Gifts  and  talents  the  most  di- 
verse have  been  consecrated  to  her 
service.  The  Catholic  Church  ad- 
vancing, century  after  century,  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross  and  dove,  to 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world  ! 
how  far  more  sublime  a  spectacle  it 
is  than  that  of  some  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, which  are  broken  into  little 
independent  bands  of  sectarian  skir- 
mishers, keeping  up  a  kind  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  "  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,"  and  each  other. 

There  are  inspiring  tokens  which 
show  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  con- 
viction, that  the  great  schism  of  three 
centuries  ago  has  proved  a  terrible 
mistake.  Multitudes  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  inquiring  with 
earnest  solicitude  about  the  meaning 
of  catholic  unity.  The  main  course 
of  intellectual  inquiry  is,  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, respecting  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  There  are  evident 
signs  that  the  chaos  of  Protestantism 
is  about  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  wild 
and  dreary  waste  to  bloom  and  glow 
with  Catholic  beauty  and  order.  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  not 
only  thousands  of  Individuals  may 
know  how  precious  a  prize  it  is  to 
kneel  devoutly  and  sincerely  before 
the  altar  of  God  ;  but  that  even, 
mighty  nations  may  be  convinced 
what  priceless  gifts  they  have  for- 
feited by  three  centuries  of  separation 
from  the  source  of  all  they  have  that, 
has  been  or  is  worth  keeping. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  revival 
of  catholic  feeling  enkindles  also  the. 
enmity  of  those  who  scan  it,  the  ga- 
thering at  Rome  is  not  only  an  assu- 
rance before  the  world  that  the  Ca- 
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tholic  Church  will  continue  to  be  the 
guide  of  life  and  the  empire  of  civili- 
zation, but  it  is  also  a  sublime  chal- 
lenge against  all  the  agencies  of  every 
kind  that  have  been,  or  may  be  tried, 
to  eliminate  Catholicity  from  the  age. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  a  work  to 
do,  and  she  will  do  it.  She  can  no 
more  forego  it,  than  she  can  die  by  her 
own  will.  She  has  never  flinched  yet ; 
she  never  will.  It  is  the  very  neces- 
sity as  well  as  the  reason  of  her  being 
that  she  shall  fulfil  her  charge  without 
wavering  or.  diminition;  and  this  she 
will  do.  If  the  "  gates  of  hell"  can- 
not prevail  against  the  church  of 


God,  she  may  safely  defy  all  mortal 
might  The  sun  might  more  easily 
have  refused  to  come  forth  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Creator,  than  the  church 
can  refuse  to  do  his  will  in  conquer- 
ing the  world  for  Christ  God  speed 
the  day  when  the  divisions  of  Chris- 
tendom shall  end  ;  when  all  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
shall  seek  and  find  consolation  in  his 
one,  true,  enduring  fold  ;  and  when 
the  sceptre  of  God,  manifest  in  the 
church,  shall  be  extended  in  benig- 
nant power  over  an  obedient  and  re- 
joicing world. 


"  THE  UNITED  CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND, 

IN  IRELAND."* 


It  is  well  to  be  accurate  in  the  be- 
stowal of  titles,  and  we  give,  there- 
fore, the  institution  whose  latest  his- 
tory lies  before  us  the  exact  defini- 
tion by  which,  these  sixty  years  past, 
it  rejoices  to  be  known.  Under  this 
designation  of  its  own  choice  this 
institution  is  open  to  the  reflection 
of  being  one  of  the  most  modern  of 
all  the  churches  pretending  to  be  na- 
tional ;  the  junior  of  even  our  own 
American  Episcopal  Church,  which 
is  not  itself  very  far  stricken  in  years ; 
the  junior,  indeed,  of  all  the  other 
churches  we  can  at  this  moment  re- 
call to  memory,  unless  we  were  to  in- 
clude "  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,"  whose  Mecca  stands  upon 
.Salt  Lake. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
iirst  year  of  this  century,  the  eccle- 
siastical system,  establishment,  or  or- 
ganization which  designates  itself  as 

*  Ireland  and  her  Churches.  By  James  Godkin. 
London,  Chapman  &  Hall.   1867.   1  vol  pp.  623. 


"  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  Ireland,"  came,  with  sound 
of  many  trumpets,  into  the  world.  On 
that  auspicious  day,  the  legislative 
union  of  Ireland  and 'Great  Britain 
was  proclaimed  ;  a  new  national  flag, 
"the  Union  Jack,"  was  run  up  from 
the  royal  towers  of  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh ;  a  new  royal  title  was 
assumed  for  the  coinage  of  the  new 
realm,  and  in  all  great  public  trans- 
actions;  a  new  "great  seal"  was 
struck  for  the  sovereign  of  the  new- 
ly modelled  state  ;  newpeersandnew 
commoners  were  added  to  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament,  and,  to  complete 
the  revolution,  by  the  5th  clause  of 
the  same  act,  the  matters  previously 
mentioned  having  been  first  disposed 
pf,  this  new  church  was,  on  that  same 
day  and  hour,  by  the  same  authority, 
called  into  existence.  His  majesty's 
proclamation,  announced  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  London,  at  the  Cross  in 
Edinburgh,  and  where  the  Cross  of 
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k  Dame  street  ought  to  have  been,  in 
Dublin,  that  "the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the 
said  United  Church  shall  be  and 
shall  remain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as 
the  same  are  now  by.  law  established 
for  the  Church  of  England." 

The  two  national  churches,  thus  by 
act  of  parliament  and  royal  procla- 
mation, united  into,  so  to  speak,  one 
imperial  church,  with  an  identical 
4<  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline," 
had  a  good  many  antecedents  in  com- 
mon, and  a  good  many  others  that 
were  peculiar  to  each  side  of  the 
channel.     Irish  Protestantism  had 
never  been  a  servile  or  even  a  close 
copy  of  its  English  senior.  Whether, 
as  Swift  sarcastically  maintained,  the 
sermons  of  Dublin  pulpits  were  fla- 
vored by  the  soil,  or  whether  the 
cause  of  difference  lay  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  Irish  variety  of  "the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,"  was  as 
full  of  self-complacency  and  self- 
assertion,  as  any  of  the  sisterhood. 
It  imbibed  at  the  start,  chiefly  from 
Usher,  a  larger  draught  of  Genevan 
theology  than  was  quite  reconcilable 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  it  has 
been  almost  invariably  toryish  in  its 
relations  to  the  state ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish establishment,  at  least  since 
1668,  has  been  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties.   But  the  most  singular  peculi- 
arity of  this  very  modern  church  of 
Ireland  was  the  persuasion  it  arrived 
at,  and  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
the  world,  that  it  was  the  veritable 
primitive  Christianity  of  the  Green 
Isle ;  that  instead  of  tracing  its  origin 
to  quite  recent  acts  of  parliament, 
its  pedigree  ran  up  nearly  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  that  Saint  Patrick 
and  Saint  Columba  were  its  true  * 
founders,  and  not  such  saints  of  yes- 
terday as  George  Browne  and  James 
Usher.    Whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  tithes,  or 


to  protect  the  monopoly  of  university 
education,  the  statutes  at  large  were 
resorted  to  as  the  true  charter  of  its 
institution  ;  but  whenever  it  became 
requisite  to  defend  its  anomalous 
position,  by  writing  or  speaking,  the 
Protestantism  of  Saint  Patrick — his 
independence  of  Rome  more  espe- 
cially— was  the  favorite  argument  of 
its  defenders. 

No  "reformed"  community  has 
ever  made  such  desperate  and  per- 
sistent efforts,  with  such  flimsy  or 
wholly  imaginary  materials,  to  bridge 
over  the  long  space  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  order  to  make  some  show  of 
historical  connection  with  the  first 
founders  of  Christianity.  But  the  re- 
cent revival  of  genuine  ecclesiastical 
learning  has  utterly  dissipated  the 
last  fond  efforts  of  these  spiritual 
genealogists  ;  and  the  very  first  acts 
of  its  existence  as  a  separated  body, 
are  now  as  well  understood  as  the 
41st  of  George  III.,  by  which  it  be- 
came a  copartner  in  "the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  no 
longer  ago  than  the  first  day  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1801. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  member 
of  this  curious  ecclesiastical  firm 
may  best  be  traced  through  the  sta- 
tutes at  large.  As  its  parentage  was 
parliamentary,  so  its  life  has  been 
legislative.  There  is  one  advantage  in 
having  this  description  of  authority 
to  refer  to,  that  it  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  "  Journals  of  Parliament"  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  from  the  reforma- 
tion to  the  civil  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  in  1829,  are  good  Protes- 
tant authority.  The  peers  and  com- 
moners of  the  old  religion  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  English  houses,  from 
the  10th  of  Elizabeth  (1567)  to  tlie 
9th  of  George  IV.,  (1829,)  a  period 
of  262  years ;  and  in  Ireland,  the 
last  parliament  in  which  Catholics 
sat  was  that  of  4th  James  II.,  (1689,) 
followed  by  a  period  of  exclusion, 
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before  the  union,  of  in  years.  It 
was  not  found  possible,  so  early  as 
the  time  of  the  two  first  Stuarts  and 
Elizabeth,  to  wholly  exclude  Catho- 
lics, or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
"recusants,"  from  membership  in 
either  house  in  Ireland  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  them  a  formidable  mi- 
nority in  those  rarely  occurring  as- 
semblies, such  as  the  Irish  parlia- 
ments held  in  the  nth  and  25th  of 
Elizabeth,  the  nth  James  I.,  the 
14th  Charles  I.,  and  the  12th  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  second  James's 
short-lived  parliament  of  one  session, 
hastily  adjourned  to  allow  his  lords 
and  gentlemen  to  follow  their  master 
to  the  banks  of  the  "  ill-fated  river," 
they  were  a  majority  ;  but  with  that 
evanescent  exception,  the  statutes  of 
Ireland  are  quite  as  exclusively  Pro- 
testant authority  on  all  church  mat- 
ters as  those  of  England  previous  to 
the  union  of  the  legislatures  and  the 
churches,  and  subsequently  down  to 
1829. 

The  history  of  Protestantism  in  Ire- 
land, from  first  to  last,  is  a  political 
history.  Its  best  record  is  to  be  found 
in  the  parliamentary  journals  as  well 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  of 
George  III.  And  though  we  do 
not  propose  to  dwell,  in  the  present 
paper,  in  anything  like  detail  on  the 
annals  of  that  establishment  pre- 
vious to  the  present  century,  we 
must  condense  into  a  short  space 
the  main  facts  of  its  first  appearance 
on  the  scene,  and  its  early  parlia- 
mentary nurture  and  education,  to 
account  for  the  facility  with  which  it 
ceased  to  be,  even  in  pretence,  a  na- 
tional church  at  the  time  of  the  le- 
gislative union.  Political  in  its  ori- 
gin, its  organization,  and  its  govern- 
ment, from  the  first  hour  of  its  exis- 
tence, it  had  neither  will,  nor  wish, 
nor  ability,  if  it  had  either,  to  resist 
the  designs  of  the  state,  which  in- 
cluded its  incorporation  into  the  im- 


perial system.  As  the  lay  represen- 
tation of  Ireland  was  recast,  as  the 
seal  and  the  standard  were  changed, 
so  the  institution  started  by  statute 
and  royal  orders  in  council  in  the 
sixteenth  century  came  naturally  to 
have  its  individuality  extinguished 
by  other  statutes  and  orders  in  coun- 
cil in  the  nineteenth.  If  this  so- 
called  "  Church  of  Ireland"  had  real- 
ly believed  itself  to  be  what  its  cham- 
pions had  so  often  asserted,  the  true 
and  ancient  national  church  of  the 
kingdom,  it  would  at  all  events  have 
made  some  show  of  patriotic  resis- 
tance before  making  its  surrender. 

Not  only,  however,  was  it  not  real- 
ly national  in  its  origin,  but  it  was 
then,  and  always,  an  eminently  anti- 
popular  institution.  There  was  not, 
as  in  other  countries  during  the  re- 
formation, even  the  pretext  of  what 
is  called  a  popular  "  movement 
against  Rome."  No  Luther  had 
arisen  among  the  Celtic  or  the  An- 
glo-Irish Catholics  in  that  age  of  per- 
turbation. The  ancient  faith  was 
received  as  implicitly  by  the  burgess- 
es of  Dublin  as  by  the  clansmen  of 
Connaught,  and  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  seemed  a  doctrine 
as  impossible  of  contradiction  to  the 
descendants  of  Strongbow  as  to  the 
children  of  Milesius.  No  internal 
revolt  against  Roman  discipline  or 
Roman  doctrine  had  shown  itself 
within  the  western  island.  There 
was  no  spiritual  insurrection  at- 
tempted from  within  to  justify  the 
resort  to  external  intervention.  The 
annalists  of  Donegal,  who  are 
commonly  called  "  The  Four  Mas- 
ters," and  who  were  old  enough  to 
remember  the  first  mention  of  Pro- 
testantism in  their  own  province,  thus 
unconsciously  express  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  educated  Irish  mind  of 
those  days  at  the  new  doctors  and 
doctrines  : 

"  A.D.  1537.   A  heresy  and  a  new  error 
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broke  out  in  England,  the  effects  of  pride, 
vainglory,  avarice,  sensual  desire,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  variety  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  speculations,  so  that  the  people 
of  England  went  into  opposition  to  the  pope 
and  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  they  fol- 
lowed a  variety  of  opinions,  and  the  old  law 
of  Moses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  they  gave  the  title  of  Head  of 
the  Church  of  God  to  the  king.  There 
were  enacted  by  the  king  and  council  new 
laws  and  statutes  after  their  own  will." 

But  the  laws  and  statutes  enacted 
by  the  king  and  council  in  England, 
for  changing  the  national  religion, 
were  not  immediately  either  extend- 
ed to,  or  proposed  for  imitation  in, 
Ireland.  The  zeal  of  the  crowned 
apostle  was  tempered  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  politician.  Before 
this  king's  time,  the  English  power  in 
Ireland  had  been  -essentially  a  colo- 
nial power ;  "a  pale"  or  enclosure,  or 
garrison.  Whoever  will  not  mark 
the  point,  will  miss  the  very  pivot  of 
all  the  operations  of  the  new  religion 
in  Ireland.  Henry  VIII.  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  the  first  king 
of  united  England  for  a  century,  the 
ambition  of  making  himself  equally 
master  of  the  neighboring  nation. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  the  sway 
of  his  great  cardinal-chancellor,  this 
object  never  was  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of.  When  Wolsey  went  down 
to  the  grave  in  disgrace  without  see- 
ing it  fulfilled,  his  royal  pupil  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  plan  to  its 
entire  accomplishment.  This  result, 
however,  he  only  reached  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
(1541,)  some  six  years  before  his 
miserable  end.  Ten  years  previous- 
ly, (153 1,)  he  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  new  religion  in  Eng- 
land by  compelling  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  his  suprem- 
acy in  spirituals  ;  within  two  years 
followed  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn ;  and  in  1535,  his  order  ap- 
peared commanding  the  omission 
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"  of  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of. Rome 
from  every  liturgical  book,"  which 
may  be  said  to  have  completed  the 
severance  of  England  from  Rome. 

Not  only  did  not  Henry,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  political  design  of  adding 
another  crown  to  his  dominions,  not 
press  his  reformed  doctrines  imme- 
diately upon  the  Irish  of  either  race, 
but  he  expressly  reprehended  his 
deputies  at  Dublin  for  having  pre- 
maturely attempted  the  national  con- 
version. In  the  same  year  in  which 
he  struck  the  pope's  name  from 
every  liturgical  book,  he  sharply  re- 
buked George  Browne,  an  English 
ex-Augustinian  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for 
destroying  certain  relics  of  saints  in 
the  churches  of  that  city.  Again  in 
the  same  year,  Secretary  Cromwell 
writes  officially  to  contradict  "  a 
common  rumor,"  that  he  intended  to 
pluck  down  the  statue  of  "  our  Lady 
of  Trim,"  which  was  as  famous  on 
the  west,  as  our  "  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham"  on  the  east  of  the  channel. 
Four  years  later,  we  find  the  Lord 
Deputy  Grey,  after  a  victory  over 
O'Neill  at  Bellahoe,  halting  with  the 
whole  court  and  army  at  this  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage,  and  visit- 
ing this  same  shrine  of  our  Lady — 
"  very  devoutly,  kneeling  before  her, 
he  heard  three  or  four  masses."  At 
that  moment,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  sixth  of  his 
open  rupture  with  Rome,  any  Celtic- 
Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  Catholic,  in  the 
ranks  of  Lord  Grey,  not  particularly 
well  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
neighboring  kingdom,  might  have 
rested  honestly  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  serving  a  Catholic  prince  in  full 
communion  with  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

But  as  soon  as  the  election  to  the 
kingship,  which  it  is  not  in  our  way 
here  to  dwell  upon,  was  successfully 
over,  and  the  new  royal  title  pro- 
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claimed,  confirmed,  and  acknowl- 
edged abroad,  especially  in  Scotland 
and  France,  and  by  the  emperor, 
then  there  came  a  change.    The  po- 
litician being  satisfied,  the  apostle 
awoke.    A  commission  of  reforma- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  sat  Arch- 
bishop Browne,  undertook  the  pur- 
gation of  the  Dublin  and  neighbor- 
ing churches,  producing  as  their 
warrant  the  royal  authority,  "  dated 
years  before."    A  sufficient  guard  of 
horse  and  foot  accompanied  these 
commissioners,  and  were  much  need- 
ed to  protect  them  from  the  popu- 
lace.   The  statues  and  relics  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Leighlin,  Ferns,  and 
Kildare  ;  the  Lady  statue  at  Trim, 
and  a  famous  crucifixion  in  Bally- 
hogan  Abbey,  were  forthwith  des- 
troyed.   So  far  and  so  soon  as  they 
could    venture    into  the  interior, 
this  "  work  of  reformation,"  under 
the  royal  warrant,  was  pushed  on 
vigorously,  in  order,  as  Henry's  com- 
mission expressed  it,  "  that  no  fool- 
eries of  this  kind  might  henceforth 
for  ever  be  in  use  in  said  land." 
This  royal  order  (1539)  sounded 
the  key-note  of  spoliation,  and  little 
more  than  this  was  attempted  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The 
first  serious  effort  at  national  con- 
version was  made  under  the  orders 
in  council  of  the  4th  of  Edward 
VI.,  (1551,)  when  on  Easter  day 
the  English  liturgy  was  for  the  first 
time  publicly  recited  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  the  ex-Augustinian  arch- 
bishop preaching  from  the  text, 
"Open  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see 
the  wonders  of  the  laws,"  (Ps.  119.) 
The  liturgy  was  printed  the  same 
year  at  Dublin,  in  English,  and  the 
lord  deputy  was  instructed  to  take 
measures  to  have  it  "  translated  into 
Irish  in  those  places  that  need  it." 
The  following  year  the  work  of  spo- 
liation was  resumed  with  new  vigor  at 
the  famous  seven  churches  of  Clon- 


macnoise,  and  other  points  upon  the 
Shannon.  Within  twelve  months 
thereafter,  young  Edward  died,  and 
the  five  years'  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
gave  a  respite  to  the  Irish  church. 
It  was  a  period  too  short  for  restora- 
tion, but  long  remembered  with  re- 
gretful affection  for  the  temporary 
exemption  from  persecution  it  had 
afforded. 

Anti-national  and  anti-popular  in 
its  conception,  the  reformation  pre- 
sented itself  in  Ireland  as  the  enemy 
at  once  of  the  useful  and  all  the  fine 
arts  ;  of  all  that  amused  and  ennobled 
and  entertained  the  people.  Among 
both  races,  war  was  a  business,  and 
the  layman's  hand  was  always  within 
reach  of  his  weapon.  The  arts  of 
peace — agriculture,  architecture,  bo- 
tany, medicine,  music,  were  all  in- 
mates of  the  convent  and  the  monas- 
tery. The  civil  glories  and  treasures 
of  the  country  were  hoarded  up  where 
alone  they  could  be  secured,  ia  the 
chancel  and  the  cloister.  It  was, 
however,  the  first  duty  of  the  new  re- 
formers to  strike  down  and  demolish 
these  venerated  remains  of  the  piety 
of  former  generations.  Pictures 
brought  from  abroad,  or  the  work  of 
native  artists,  were  defaced  ;  stained 
windows  were  brutally  broken ;  shrines 
smashed ;  beautiful  missals  thrown 
into  the  fire  ;  croziers  broken  to  bits  ; 
chalices  and  ciboriums  melted  into 
bullion ;  bells  blessed  to  the  offices 
of  peace  and  forgiveness  melted  down 
to  be  cast  into  ordnance  ;  and  all  the 
endearing,  civilizing,  and  solemn  as- 
sociations interwoven  from  childhood 
with  these  consecrated  objects  of  art, 
were  rudely  torn  out  of  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  the  people.  In  the  six  re- 
maining years  of  Henry,  and  the  six 
of  Edward  VI.,  nearly  six  hundred 
religious  houses  were  thus  stripped, 
desecrated,  and  dismantled.  "  They 
sold  their  roofs  and  bells,"  say  the 
Four  Masters,  in  the  annal  already 
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quoted,  "  so  there  was  not  a  monas- 
tery left  from  the  Arran  of  the  Saints 
to  the  Iccian  Sea,  which  was  not 
broken  and  shattered,  except  a  few 
only"  in  the  remoter  corners  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  the  regular  religious 
orders  then  established  in  that  small 
kingdom,  the  rule  of  St  Augustine 
was  followed  by  256  houses,  male  and 
female ;  that  of  St.  Bernard  by  44  ; 
of  St.  Francis  by  114  ;  of  St.  Domi- 
nick  by  41 ;  of  St.  Benedict  by  14  ; 
of  Mount  Carmel  by  29.  Besides 
these,  it  is  a  pathetic  and  instructive 
circumstance  to  remember,  that  there 
were  then,  even  in  that  far  western 
island,  not  less  than  22  houses  of 
Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
vowed  to  the  redemption  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  14  of  the  Trinitarian 
Order  for  the  redemption  of  Christian 
captives  from  African  slavery.  All 
these,  with  their  interior  furniture  and 
external  possessions,  were  with  ruth- 
less hand  transferred  to  the  new 
clergy,  or  converted  to  worldly  pur- 
poses, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  new  religion  as  set  forth  by  the 
king's  order. 

It  is  but  fair  to  point  out,  that  the 
preachers  of  this  religious  revolution 
were  only  in  part,  though  in  a  very 
considerable  part,  the  receivers  of  the 
spoils.  A  new  aristocracy  arose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  monasteries  and 
churches.  Some  Irish  houses  may 
claim  to  have  ancestors  who  came  in 
with  Strongbow  ;  but  many  more 
founders  of  families  came  in  penni- 
less adventurers  at  the  reformation. 
The  Bagnals  and  Chichesters,  in  the 
north ;  the  St.  Legers,  Boyles,  and 
Kings  in  the  south ;  and  the  Burkes 
and  Croftons  in  the  west,  were  for- 
merly, and  some  of  their  descendants 
still  are,  the  largest  inheritors  of  eccle- 
siastical plunder.  The  chartered 
minorities  of  townsmen,  whose  con- 
sciences consented  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  were  not  without  their 


recompense  even  in  this  world.  The 
neighboring  church  and  convent  pro- 
perty was  frequently  assigned  to  these 
corporators,  no  matter  how  few  in 
number,  for  the  use  indeed  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  but  as  they  generally  con- 
trived to  become  in  their  individual 
capacity  tenants  under  themselves  as 
a  corporation,  there  was  at  least  one 
description  of  occupants  in  the  coun- 
try, who  held  their  lands  on  easy  con- 
ditions. These  corporate  bodies, 
which  continued  exclusively  Protest- 
ant down  to  the  passage  of  the  Irish 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  in  1834,  were 
often  reduced  to  a  ludicrously  small 
number;  but  even  in  such  Catholic 
cities  as  Limerick,  Cashel,  Clonmel, 
and  Waterford  and  Drogheda,  they 
continued  to  possess  and  dispose  of, 
and  often  to  alienate,  the  former  en- 
dowments of  pious  chiefs  and  barons 
to  the  suppressed  convents  and  col- 
leges of  the  vicinity. 

The  new  proprietory  and  clerical 
interests  thus  created  at  the  expense 
of  the  confiscated  church,  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  require  the  constant 
protection  and  superintendence  of 
the  creative  power.  And  this  again 
required,  most  unhappily  both  for 
church  and  state  in  that  country,  the 
continuous  proscription  and  suppres- 
sion of  those  who  represented  the  im- 
portant interests  so  dispossessed  and 
disinherited.  From  thence  arose  the 
deadly  feud  between  law  and  nature, 
which  has  disfigured  and  degraded  hu- 
manity in  Ireland ;  which  has  so  effec- 
tually separated  the  very  ideas  of  law 
and  justice  in  the  modern  Irishman's 
mind  that  his  first  presumption  in  all 
conflicting*  cases  is  (to  his  own  loss 
frequently)  against  the  law,  rather 
than  in  its  favor.  The  body  of  legis- 
lation of  which  we  speak  had  long 
ago  swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
code,  and  since  the  early  years  of 
George  III.  has  been  known  exclu- 
sively by  the  name  of  The  Penal 
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Code.  The  principal  collections  of 
this  code  are  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
(afterward  Lord  Congleton,)  Mr. 
Bedford,  an  English  barrister,  Mr. 
Mathew  O'Conor,  of  the  Irish  bar, 
and  the  late  indefatigable  Dr.  R.  R. 
Madden.  The  commentators  on  the 
code,  from  Edmund  Burke  to  Bishop 
Doyle,  or  rather  the  advocates  for  its 
amelioration  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterward  for  its  total  repeal,  includ- 
ed almost  every  name  distinguished 
for  liberality  in  the  British  annals  of 
the  last  hundred  years. 

The  first  of  these  proscriptive  en- 
actments dates  from  the  2d  year  of 
Elizabeth,  when  a  parliament  repre- 
senting ten  counties  was  held  at  Dub- 
lin. By  this  assembly  the  acts  en- 
forcing uniformity  of  worship,  and  the 
queen's  supremacy  in  spirituals  as  well 
as  temporals,  are  said  to  have  been 
passed  ;  though  others  say  this  par- 
liament adjourned  without  regularly 
adopting  those  measures.  In  the  3d 
year  of  the  same  reign  a  further  act 
is  found  on  the  Irish  Statu te-Book, 
obliging,  under  forfeiture  of  office  and 
civil  disfranchisement  for  life,  "  ec 
clesiastical  persons  and  officers,  judg- 
es, justices,  mayors,  temporal  officers, 
and  every  other  person  who  hath  the 
queen's  wages,  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy."  Commissioners  of  ec- 
clesiastical causes  were  created  by  an 
act  of  the  same  session,  "  to  adjudge 
heresy"  according  to  the  canonical 
scriptures,  the  first  four  general  coun- 
cils, and  the  laws  of  parliament.  By 
this  commission,  five  years  later, 
(1564,)  the  English  Book  of  Articles 
was  declared  of  full  force  in  Ireland. 
These  articles  were  twelve  in  number. 

I.  The  Trinity  in  Unity ;  2.  The  Suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures  to  Salvation  ;  3. 
The  Orthodoxy  of  Particular  Churches  ;  4. 
The  Necessity  of  Holy  Orders;  5.  The 
Queen's  Supremacy ;  6.  Denial  of  the  Pope's 
authority  *  to  be  more  than  other  Bishops 
have  7.  The  Conformity  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  to  the  Scriptures ;  8.  The 


Ministration  of  Baptism  does  not  depend 
on  the  Ceremonial ;  9.  Condemns  4  Private 
Masses,'  and  denies  that  the  Mass  can  be 
a  propitiatory  Sacrifice  for  the  Dead ;  ia 
Asserts  the  Propriety  of  Communion  in 
Both  Kinds;  11.  Utterly  disallows  Images, 
Relics,  and  Pilgrimages;  12.  Requires  a 
General  Subscription  to  the  foregoing  Arti- 
cles." 

The  subsequent  legislation  of  Eli- 
zabeth in  Ireland  was  chiefly  politi- 
cal, if  we  except  (in  the  nth  and 
1 2  th  of  her  reign)  the  act  respecting 
vacant  benefices,  and  the  act  estab- 
lishing [Protestant]  free  schools. 

Parliaments  in  those  days  assem- 
bled at  long  and  uncertain  intervals. 
The  only  one  held  during  the  first 
James's  reign  in  Ireland — twenty- 
seven  years  after  Elizabeth's  last,  and 
twenty-one  before  Charles  I.  con- 
vened another — was  purely  political. 
This  parliament  was  opened  and 
managed  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  Went- 
worth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  whose  avow- 
ed and  almost  only  object  in  using 
such  an  agency  was  to  make  his  royal 
master  "  as  absolute  as  any  king  in 
Christendom."  Four  years  later, 
(1639)  was  held  the  second  and  last 
Irish  parliament  of  this  reign,  and 
simultaneously,  (at  the  instance,  and 
under  the  advice  of  Laud),  the  able, 
iron-nerved,  and  most  unscrupulous 
deputy  summoned  a  convocation  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lished religion,  which  forms  a  very 
curious  picture  of  the  state  of  that 
establishment  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  reformation.  Strafford 
himself  shall  be  our  authority  at  this 
point,  and  as  abbreviated  in  Mr.  God- 
kin's  book,  pp.  64  and  65. 

11  He  had  ordered  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy  to  meet  simultaneously  with  the  par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, so  that  the  Irish  articles  might  become 
a  dead  letter.  The  convocation  went  to 
work  conscientiously,  digesting  the  canons, 
etc,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  but 
Wentworth  found  that  they  were  not  doing 
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what  he  wanted,  and  resolved  to  bring  them 
to  their  senses.  In  a  letter  to  Laud  he 
chuckled  over  his  victory,  apparently  quite 
unconscious  that  he  had  been  playing  the 
tyrant,  circa  sacra,  in  a  style  worthy  of  Henry 
VIII.  Having  learned  what  the  committee 
of  convocation  had  done,  he  instantly  sent 
for  Dean  Andrews,  its  chairman,  requiring 
him  to  bring  the  Book  of  Canons  noted  in 
the  margin,  together  with  the  draught  he 
was  to  present  that  afternoon  to  the  house. 
This  order  he  obeyed;  'but,'  says  the 
lord  deputy,  'when  I  came  to  open  the 
book,  and  run  over  the  deliberandum:  in  the 
margin,  I  confess  I  was  not  so  much  moved 
since  I  came  into  Ireland.  I  told  him,  cer- 
tainly not  a  Dean  of  Limerick,  but  an  Ana- 
nias, had  sat  in  the  chair  of  that  committee ; 
however,  sure  I  was  an  Ananias  had  been 
there  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body,  with  all  the 
fraternities  and  conventicles  of  Amsterdam, 
that  I  was  ashamed  and  scandalized  with  it 
above  measure.'  He  gave  the  dean  im- 
perative orders  not  to  report  anything  until 
he  heard  from  him  again.  He  also  issued 
orders  to  the  primate,  the  Bishops  of  Meath, 
Kilmorc,  Raphoe,  and  Derry%  together  with 
Dean  Leslie,  the  prolucutor,  and  the  whole 
committee,  to  wait  upon  him  next  morning. 
He  then  publicly  rebuked  them  for  acting 
so  unlike  churchmen  ;  told  them  that  a  few 
petty  clerks  had  presumed  to  make  articles 
of  faith,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of 
state  or  bishop,  as  if  they  purposed  at  once 
•to  take  away  all  government  and  order 
forth  of  the  church.  But  those  heady  and 
arrogant  courses  he  would  not  endure,  nor 
would  he  suffer  them  either  to  be  mad  in 
the  convocation  nor  in  their  pulpits.'  He 
next  gave  them  strict  injunctions  as  to  wlyit 
the  convocation  should  do.  They  were  to 
say  content,  or  not  content,  to  the  Articles 
of  England,  for  he  would  not  endure  that 
they  should  be  disputed.  He  ordered  the 
primate  to  frame  a  canon  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  did  not  meet  his  approval,  and  so  the 
lord  deputy  framed  one  himself,  where- 
upon his  grace  came  to  him  instantly  and 
said  he  feared  the  canon  would  never  pass 
m  such  a  form  as  his  lordship  had  made, 
but  be  was  hopeful  it  might  pass  as  he  had 
drawn  it  himself!  He  therefore  besought 
the  lord  deputy  to  think  a  little  better  of 
it.  The  sequel  is  best  told  in  Strafford's 
own  vigorous  language — 'But  I  confess, 
having  taken  a  little  jealousy  that  his  pro- 
ceedings were  not  open  and  free  to  those 
ends  I  had  my  eye  upon,  it  was  too  late  now 
cither  to  persuade  or  to  affright  me.  I  told 
his  lordship  I  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  them 
in  those  very  words,  and  was  most  confident 
there  were  not  six  in  the  house  that  would 


refuse  them,  telling  him,  by  the  sequel,  we 
should  see  whether  his  lordship  or  myself 
better  understood  their  minds  in  that  point, 
and  by  that  I  would  be  content  to  be  judged, 
only  for  order's  sake  I  desired  his  lordship 
would  vote  this  canon  first  in  the  upper 
house  of  convocation,  and  so  voted,  then 
to  pass  the  question  beneath  also.'  He 
adds  that  he  enclosed  the  canon  *  to  Dean 
Leslie,  'which,  accordingly,  that  afternoon 
was  unanimously  voted,  first  with  the  bish- 
ops, and  then  by  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  ex- 
cepting one  man,  who  simply  did  deliberate 
upon  the  receiving  of  the  Articles  of  Eng- 
land.' " 

We  pause  and  draw  a  hard  breath, 
after  this  dictatorial  description  of  how 
to  rule  a  church  and  have  a  church, 
to  observe  that  the  Irish  Protestant 
prelates  of  those  days  were  no  mean 
men  ;  Bramhall  was  Bishop  of  Deny, 
and  Bedell  of  Kilmore,  and  the  pri- 
mate so  hectored  and  overawed  by 
this  Cavalier-Cromwell  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  James  Usher.  But 
being  as  they  were,  as  they  well  knew 
they  were,  the  creatures  of  the  state, 
what  could  they  do  when  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  author  and  fin- 
isher of  their  law  ? 

Omitting  the  period  of  the  civil 
wars  and  the  Cromwellian  Protecto- 
rate as  a  period  phenomenal  and  ex- 
ceptional, deserving  study  apart,  we 
pass  to  the  first  parliament  of  Charles 
II.,  (1662,)  in  which  one  of  the  first 
contributions  to  the  statutes  which 
we  find,  is  the  renewal  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan act  of  uniformity.  In  the  same 
session  was  passed  the  acts  of  set- 
tlement and  explanation,  which  have 
been  called  "the  Magna  Charta  of 
Irish  Protestantism."  These  acts 
confirmed  to  their  Puritan  posses- 
sors the  properties  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  confiscated  by  Cromwell  for 
their  attachment  to  both  Charleses, 
and  extending  into  almost  every 
county.  Of  6000  proprietors,  so 
confiscated,  but  60 — one  per  cent — 
were  restored,  in  part  or  whole,  to 
their  hereditary  estates.  Thirty  years 

•The  first  Irish  canon. 
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later,  after  William's  victory  over 
James  II.,  4000  remaining  Catholic 
proprietors  were  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar proscription — so  that  in  that  half- 
century  10,000  owners  of  estates  for- 
feited them  for  their  fidelity  to  their 
ancient,  and  their  hostility  to  what 
Mr.  Froude  correctly  calls  "the  in- 
trusive religion." 

No  parliament  sat  again  in  Ire- 
land, till  that  short  one  of  a  single 
session  before  mentioned,  (the  4th 
James  II.,)  summoned  in  1689. 
This  parliament  repealed  the  acts  of 
settlement  and  explanation,  Poyn- 
ing's  law,  and  other  coercive  and  in- 
tolerant statutes ;  but  the  issue  of  bat- 
tle went  against  King  James,  and 
the  two  succeeding  reigns  became 
fruitful  beyond  precedent  of  penal 
legislation.  Although  the  9th  of  the 
"  Articles  of  Limerick  " — at  the  close 
of  the  war — had  simply  imposed  one 
unobjectionable  sentence  as  an  oath 
of  allegiance  on  the  defeated  party, 
the  act  (2d  and  3d  William  and  Ma- 
ry) prescribed  an  elaborate  form  of 
abjuration  of  the  doctrines  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  of  the  invocation 
.of  saints,  and  declaring  the  holy  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  "  superstitious  and 
idolatrous."  The  oath  of  abjuration 
concluded  by  the  denial  to  any  fo- 
reign prince  or  prelate  (namely,  the 
pope)  of  "  any  jurisdiction,  power,  su- 
periority, preeminence,  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  the 
realm."  There  never  was  a  more 
shameful  breach  of  public  faith  than 
this  statute.  The  treaty  of  Limerick 
had  simply  prescribed  this  form  of 
oath  for  the  restoration  to  their  for- 
mer status  of  all  who  chose  to  take 
it :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  promise 
and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary ;  so 
help  me  God." 

And  the  10th  article  of  the  same 
treaty  had  provided  :  "  The  oath  to 
be  administered  to  such  Roman 


Catholics  as  submit  to  their  majes- 
ties' government,  shall  be  the  oath 
aforesaid  and  no  other."  Yet  within 
the  same  twelvemonths  in  which  Wil- 
liam's generals  and  lord-justices  sign- 
ed this  latter  compact,  the  new  penal 
law  was  passed,  and  the  new  oath  of 
abjuration  was  imposed.  In  1691, 
the  tolerant  treaty  was  signed;  in 
1692,  when  the  few  Catholic  peers 
and  commoners  who  ventured  to 
present  themselves  appeared  to  be 
sworn  in  of  the  new  Irish  parliament, 
they  were  met  by  this  infamous  oath 
of  abjuration,  driven  out  and  disqua- 
lified. Above  a  million  of  their 
broad  acres  were  forfeited,  as  a  fur- 
ther penalty  on  those  who  refused  the 
oath,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find,  at  King  William's  death,  (1702,) 
that  but  "  one  sixth  part "  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  remained  in 
Catholic  hands. 

The  7th  and  8th  William  and  Ma- 
ry re-enacted,  with  additions,  the  Eli- 
zabethan penal  laws.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions%  the  principal  were  :  1.  Au- 
thorizing the  Protestant  chancellor 
to  name  guardians  for  Catholic  mi- 
nors. 2.  Act  to  prevent  recu- 
sants (Catholics)  from  becoming  tu- 
tors in  private  families,  unless  by  li- 
cense of  the  Protestant  ordinaries  ot 
their  several  dioceses.  3.  An  act  to 
prevent  Roman  Catholics  acting  as 
guardians  to  minor  children.  4. 
An  act  to  disarm  Roman  Catholics. 
5.  An  act  for  the  banishment  of 
popish  priests  and  prelates.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  however, 
the  code  received  its  last  finishing 
contributions.  In  the  1st  and  2d  of 
this  queen  was  passed  "  the  act  for 
discouraging  the  further  growth  of 
popery,"  of  which  the  following  were 
the  principal  provisions : 

"The  third  clause  provides  that  if  the 
son  of  an  estated  Papist  shall  conform  to 
the  established  religion,  the  father  shall  be 
incapacitated  from  selling  or  mortgaging  his 
estate,  or  disposing  of  any  portion  of  it  by 
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will.  The  fourth- clause  prohibits  a  Papist 
from  being  the  guardian  of  his  own  child ; 
and  orders  that,  if  at  any  time  the  child, 
though  ever  so  young,  pretends  to  be  a 
Protestant,  it  shall  be  taken  from  its  own 
father,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  nearest  Protestant  relation.  The 
sixth  clause  renders  Papists  incapable  of 
purchasing  any  manors,  tenements,  heredi- 
taments, or  any  rents  or  profits  arising  out 
of  the  same,  or  of  holding  any  lease  of  lives, 
or  other  lease  whatever,  for  any  term  ex- 
ceeding thirty-one  years.  And  with  respect 
even  to  such  limited  leases,  it  further  enacts 
that,  if  a  Papist  should  hold  a  farm  produ- 
cing a  profit  greater  than  one  third  of  the 
amount  of  the  rent,  his  right  to  such  should 
immediately  cease,  and  pass  over  entirely 
to  the  first  Protestant  who  should  discover 
the  rate  of  profit  The  seventh  clause  pro- 
hibits Papists  from  succeeding  to  the  pro- 
perties or  estates  of  their  Protestant  rela- 
tions. By  the  tenth  clause,  the  estate  of  a 
Papist,  not  having  a  Protestant  heir,  is 
ordered  to  be  gavelled,  or  divided  in  equal 
shares  between  all  his  children.  The  six- 
teenth and  twenty-fourth  clauses  impose  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  and  the  sacramental  test, 
as  a  qualification  for  office,  and  for  voting 
at  elections.  The  twenty-third  clause  de- 
prives the  Catholics  of  Limerick  and  Galway 
of  the  protection  secured  to  them  by  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  The 
twenty-fifth  clause  vests  in  her  majesty  all 
advowsons  possessed  by  Papists. 

. "  A  further  act  was  passed,  in  1 709,  impo- 
sing additional  penalties.  The  first  clause 
declares  that  no  Papist  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  an  annuity  for  life.  The  third  pro- 
vides that  the  child  of  a  Papist,  on  conform- 
ing, shall  at  once  receive  an  annuity  from 
his  father;  and  that  the  chancellor  shall 
compel  the  father  to  discover,  upon  oath, 
the  full  value  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal, 
and  thereupon  make  an  order  for  the  support 
of  such  conforming  child  or  children,  and 
for  securing  such  a  share  of  the  property, 
after  the  father's  death,  as  the  court  shall 
think  fit.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
clauses  secure  jointures  to  Popish  wives 
who  shall  conform.  The  sixteenth  prohibits 
a  Papist  from  teaching,  even  as  assistant  to 
a  Protestant  master.  The  eighteenth  gives 
a  salary  of  ^30  per  annum  to  Popish  priests 
who  shall  conform.  The  twentieth  provides 
rewards  for  the  discovery  of  Popish  prelates, 
priests,  and  teachers,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing whimsical  scale :  For  discovering 
an  archbishop,  bishop,  vicar-general,  or  other 
person,  exercising  any  foreign  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  ^50 ;  for  discovering  each  regu- 
lar clergyman,  and  each  secular  clergyman 
VOL.  VII. — 14 


not  registered,  ^20,  and  for  discovering  each 
Popish  schoolmaster  or  usher,  The 
twenty-first  clause  empowers  two  justices  to 
summon  before  them  any  Papist  over  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  interrogate  him  when 
and  where  he  last  heard  Mass  said,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  present,  and  likewise 
touching  the  residence  of  any  Popish  priest 
or  schoolmaster ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  give 
testimony,  subjects  him  to  a  fine  of  ^20,  or 
imprisonment  for  twelve  months. 

"  Several  other  penal  laws  were  enacted 
by  the  same  parliament,  of  which  we  can 
only  notice  one  ;  it  excludes  Catholics  from 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  from  grand  juries, 
and  enacts  that,  in  trials  upon  any  statute 
for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  the 
plaintiff  might  challenge  a  juror  for  being  a 
Papist,  which  challenge  the  judge  was  to 
allow." — McGeis  Ireland^  vol.  ii.  pp.  605, 
608. 

We  may  here  turn  from  this  repul- 
sive record  of  tyrannous  legislation  to 
inquire  into  the  consequences  of  it 
all  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and 
Once  again  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  from  the  reformation. 

George  II.  came  to  the  tHrone  in 
1727,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  1760.  This  generation  saw, 
therefore,  the  close  of  the  second 
century  of  the  great  Protestant  ex- 
periment ;  and  if  a  centennial  cele- 
bration had  been  proposed  to  them 
in  175 1,  the  report  of  progress  made 
must  have  included  the  following 
principal  facts. 

"  We  have  dispossessed  the  Catho- 
lic proprietors  of  five  sixths  of  their 
property  during  this  last  century  ;  we 
have  excluded  them  from  the  bench, 
the  bar,  and  parliament ;  we  have 
prohibited  them  being  guardians  or 
teachers  of  youth  ;  we  have  disfran- 
chised and  disarmed  their  whole 
body,  even  their  nobles  and  gentry ; 
yet  as  far  as  the  people  are  concern- 
ed, we  labor  in  vain.  There  has  been 
lately  (1747)  a  census  of  the  king- 
dom, and  out  of  4,300,000  inhabi- 
tants, 3,500,000  are  returned  as  pa- 
pists. Even  in  Ulster  they  are  not 
supplanted ;  in  Leinster  they  are 
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three  to  one ;  in  Monster,  seven  to 
one;  Jn  Connaught,  twelve  to  one. 
Without  property,  with  few  priests, 
and  scarce  any  bishops,  still  doth 
this  perverse  generation  increase  and 
multiply.  What  can  we  do  with  them 
more  than  we  have  done  to  convince 
and  convert  them  ?"  To  this  search- 
ing question  some  observer  more 
profound  than  the  others  seems  to 
have  replied,  "  Try  education  I" 

The  third  centennial  celebration 
of  the  introduction  of  the  English  li- 
turgy into  Ireland — the  51st  year  of 
the  union  of  the  two  national  churches 
— would  have  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  taking  stock,  human- 
ly speaking,  of  the  progress  made 
in  a  hundred  years.  But  no  one 
thought  of  suggesting  an  appropriate 
celebration  of  the  great  event,  and 
so,  unhappily,  the  precious  opportu- 
nity has  been  lost.  We  shall  endea- 
vor, however,  to  supply  the  want  of 
such  a  comprehensive  retrospect ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
the  facts  and  figures  of  Mr.  Godkin's 
book  of  considerable  service  to  the 
subject.  From  the  House  of  Com- 
mons debates  of  the  year  1834,  Mr. 
Godkin  gives  the  following  sketch  of 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  used 
in  support  of  "  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act :" 

"  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Howick,  and 
Mr.  Sheil,  while  fully  admitting  that  an 
establishment  tends  to  promote  religion 
and  to  preserve  good  order,  contended  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  maintained  where  it  fails 
to  secure  these  objects,  and  that  it  must 
always  fail  when,  as  in  Ireland,  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  are  only  a  mino- 
rity of  the  nation,  while  the  majority,  con- 
stituting most  of  the  poorer  classes,  are 
thrown  upon  the  voluntary  system  for  the 
support  of  their  clergy.  Concurring  with 
Paley  in  his  view  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment— that  it  should  be  founded  upon  utility, 
that  it  should  communicate  religious  know- 
ledge to  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  it 
should  not  be  debased  into  a  state  engine  or 
an  instrument  of  political  power — they  de- 
manded whether  the  Church  of  Ireland  ful- 


filled these  essential  conditions  of  an  estab- 
lishment They  asked  whether  its  immense 
revenues  had  been  employed  in  preserving 
and  extending  the  Protestant  faith  in  Ire- 
.  land  ?  In  the  course  of  something  more 
than  a  century  it  was  stated  that  its  revenues 
had  increased  sevenfold,  and  now  amounted 
to  j£8oo,ooo  a  year.  Had  its  efficiency 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  ?  Had  it 
even  succeeded  in  keeping  its  own  small 
flock  within  the  fold?  On  the  contrary, 
they  adduced  statistics  to  show  a  lamentable 
falling  off  in  their  numbers.  For  example, 
Lord  John  Russell  said,  « By  Tighe's  His- 
tory of  Kilkenny  1  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  Protestant  families  in  1731  was  1055, 
but  in  1800  they  had  been  reduced  to  941. 
The  total  number  of  Protestants  at  the 
former  period  was  5238,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county,  which  in  1800  was 
108,000,  in  1 73 1  was  only  42,108  souls. 
From  Stuart's  History  of  Armagh,  we  find 
that  sixty  years  ago  the  Protestants  in  that 
country  were  as  two  to  one ;  now  they  are 
as  one  to  three.  In  1733,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Kerry  were  twelve  to  one  Protestant, 
and  now  the  former  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  even  that  proportion.  In  Tulla- 
more,  in  1 731,  there  were  64  Protestants  to 
613  Roman  Catholics;  but  according  to 
Mason's  parochial  survey,  in  1818  the  Pro- 
testants had  diminished  to  only  five,  while 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  augmented  to 
2455.  On  the  whole,  from  the  best  compu- 
tation he  had  seen — and  he  believed  it  was 
not  exaggerated  one  way  or  the  other — the 
entire  number  of  Protestants  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  can 
hardly  be  stated  higher  than  750,000 ;  and 
of  those  400,000  are  resident  in  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Armagh. * " — pp.  153. 

Now,  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
church  of  700,000  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000,000 — this  church  of  a 
tenth  of  the  people — there  were  then 
and  now  are  held  in  mortmain  of 
the  best  lands  of  the  kingdom,  above 
600,000  acres.  We  are  told  by  the 
poet : 

"  A  time  there  was  ere  England**  woes  began 
When  every  rood  of  ground  sustained  its  man." 

The  Irish  soil  is  not  so  nutritious  ; 
still,  even  there,  every  acre  stands 
for  a  soul  saved  or  to  be  saved,  ac- 
cording to  "  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline" of  the  united  church.    In  ad- 
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dition  to  the  lands  and  their  reve- 
nues, there  are  also  certain  supple- 
mentary parliamentary  grants  not  to 
be  despised  even  by  light  and  world- 
ly-minded persons.  Mr.  Godkin  enu- 
merates, in  his  introduction,  several 
of  these : 

"  It  may  be  desirable  to  add  some  more 
precise  information  on  that  subject  There 
was  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  dated  24th 
July,  1803,  and  signed  by  the  then  Chief 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wickham,  who  certified  that 
it  was  made  up  from  the  best  materials  in 
the  chief  secretary's  office,  and  believed 
to  be  nearly  accurate.  From  this  return  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ire- 
land then  was  2436 ;  of  benefices,  1120;  of 
churches,  1001 ;  and  of  glebe-houses,  355. 
This  represents  the  state  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  year  1 791. 

"  From  1 79 1  to  1803  the  Board  of  First 
Fruits  granted  the  sum  of  £ 500,  in  88  cases, 
lor  the  building  of  churches,  making  a  total 
of  ^44,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
Board  granted  ^100  each  for  116  glebe- 
houses,  making  a  total  of  £  11,600. 

44  From  a  parliamentary  return,  ordered 
in  1826,  it  appears  that  within  the  present 
century  the  following  amounts  have  been 
voted  by  parliament  up  to  that  date  :  Gifts 
for  building  churches,  ,£224,946  ;  loans  for 
building  churches,  ,£286,572;  total,  ^"511,- 
538,  for  building  churches  in  twenty-five 
years. 

"  During  the  same  period  gifts  were  made 
for  glebes,  ,£61,484 ;  gifts  for  building  glebe- 
houses,  ,£  144, 734.  Loans  were  granted  for 
the  same  purpose  amounting  to  ,£222,291, 
making  a  total  for  glebes  and  glebe-houses 
of  ,£428,509.  Thus,  between  the  year  1791 
and  1826  the  Establishment  obtained  for 
churches  and  glebes  the  sum  of  ,£940,047. 
The  number  of  glebe-houses  in  1826  was 
increased  to  771,  and  of  benefices  to  1396. 
The  number  of  cures  with  non-residence 
was  286."  • 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cele- 
brants of  the  third  centenary,  if 
they  had  thought  of  holding  one, 
would  have  learned  from  Mr.  God- 
kin  (himself  a  resolute  Protestant  of 
the  Unitarian  school,  and  an  ex-re- 

•  The  following  additional  figures  (from  the  Union 
to  the  year  1844)  are  given  on  page  96 : 

For  building  churches,  ^5*St37i 

For  building  glebe  houses,   336,889 

For  Protestant  charity  schools,  1,105,588 

For  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  etc  101,991 


verend)  of  the  alarming  increase  of 
popery  of  late  days  even  in  the  very 
capital  of  English  authority. 

"Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  this  city  is  astonishing, 
and  has  no  parallel  perhaps  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  In  1820,  there  were  in  Dublin 
only  ten  parochial  chapels,  most  of  them  of 
an  humble  character  and  occupying  obscure 
positions.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
seven  convents  or  •friaries,'  as  they  were 
then  called,  and  ten  nunneries,  which  Mr. 
Wright  described  as  'religious  asylums 
where  the  females  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  find  shelter  when  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  their  relatives  by  the  hand  of 
Providence.'*  Now  the  loveliest  daughters 
of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  the 
best  connected  Roman  Catholic  families 
leave  their  happy  homes  and  take  the  veil, 
sometimes  bringing  with  them  ample  for- 
tunes—devoting themselves  to  the  work  of 
education  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  1  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,' '  Sisters  of  Charity,'  etc 

"  There  are  now  thirty-two  churches  and 
chapels  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.  In  the 
diocese  the  total  number  of  secular  clergy 
is  287,  and  of  regulars  125  ;  total  priests, 
412.  The  number  of  nuns  is  1150.  Be- 
sides the  Catholic  University,  with  its  ample 
staff  of  professors,  there  are  in  the  diocese 
six  colleges,  seven  superior  schools  for  boys, 
fourteen  superior  schools  for  ladies,  twelve 
monastic  primary  schools,  forty  convent 
schools,  and  200  lay  schools,  without  inclu- 
ding those  which  are  under  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  The  Christian  Broth- 
ers have  7000  pupils  under  their  instruction, 
while  the  schools  connected  with  the  con- 
vents in  the  diocese  contain  15,00a  Besides 
Maynooth,  which  is  amply  endowed  by  the 
state,  and  contains  500  or  600  students,  all 
designed  for  the  priesthood,  there  is  the 
College  of  All  Hallows,  at  Drumcondra,  in 
which  250  young  men  are  being  trained  for 
the  foreign  mission.  The  Roman  Catholic 
charities  of  the  city  are  varied  and  nume- 
rous. There  are  magnificent  hospitals,  one 
of  which  especially — the  Mater  Misericordiae 
— has  been  not  inappropriately  called  1  the 
Palace  of  the  Sick  Poor' — numerous  or- 
phanages, several  widows'  houses,  and  other 
refuges  for  virtuous  women ;  ragged  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  night  asylums,  peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories,  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb ;  institutions  for 
relieving  the  poor  at  their  own  houses,  and 
Christian  doctrine  fraternities  almost  .in- 
numerable.  All  these  wonderful  organiza- 

•  Wright's  Dublin,  p.  174. 
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tionsof  religion  2nd  charity  are  supported 
wholly  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  they 
have  nearly  all  sprung  Lito  existence  within 
half  a  century."  — p.  94. 

Such  is  the  latest  presentation  of 
facts  in  relation  to  "  Ireland  and  her 
churches."  Of  Mr.  Godkin's  book 
(we  don't  know  whether  or  not  he  is 
still  called  Reverend)  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  very  fairly  intended,  and 
shows  great  industry  in  the  accu- 


mulation of  materials.  From  some 
statements  in  the  historical  introduc- 
tion we  most  decidedly  demur ;  but 
the  valuable  collection  of  facts  in 
the  second  part,  under  the  head 
"  Inspection  of  Bishoprics,"  and  the 
manifest  desire  to  do,  and  to  incul- 
cate the  doing  of,  justice  to  men  of  all 
churches,  throughout  the  whole  book, 
must  bring  in  every  true  friend  of 
Ireland  the  author's  debtor. 


LOVE'S  BURDEN. 

"My  burden  u  light" 
THE  DISCIPLE. 

"  Dear  Lord,  how  canst  thou  say 

'Tis  light, 
When  I  behold  thee  on  the  way 

To  Calvary's  height, 
Fainting  and  falling  'neath  its  heavy  weight  t 
Ah !  no.    For  me  thy  burden  is  too  great" 

THE  MASTER. 

"  Good  child,  thou  dost  mistake 
The  burden  I  would  have  thee  take. 

The  cruel  load 
That  crushed  me  down  on  Calvary's  road 

Was  thine, 

Not  mine. 
What  lighter  burden  can  there  be 
Than  that  which  Love  would  lay  on  thee  ? 

THE  DISCIPLE. 

"  Kind  Lord,  how  foolish  is  my  speech  ! 
I  mark  the  truth  which  thou  wouldst  teach 

To  my  cold  heart. 
Love  all  the  burden  bears  of  others'  woes, 

Beyond  its  might ; 
But  of  its  own  on  them  it  would  impose 

Only  a  part, 

And  makes  that  light." 
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I. 

The  farm-house  occupied  by  the 
Lees,  Henry  and  Margaret,  was  an 
old-fashioned,  plain  brick  building. 
It  stood  at  right  angles  to  a  country 
road  which  formed  a  short  cut  from 
the  turnpike  (leading  from  the  city 
of  C  to  9  Hamilton,  the  county- 
town  of  Butler  county,  Ohio)  to  the 
mills  down  on  the  Miami,  passing 
through  Mr.  Lee's  property  and  by  his 
garden-gate.    The  house  was  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  back  from  the 
road,  and  built  one  room  deep  three 
sides,  with  an  old-fashioned  garret 
across  the  whole  of  the  main  build- 
ing.   A  wide  brick  pavement  ran 
from  the  gate  opening  into  the  road 
past  the  front  of  the  house  to  another 
gate  opening  into  a  private  lane,  lead- 
ing from  the  barn  and  stables,  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  back  of  the  house,  to 
a  creek  some  distance  in  front,  which 
had  been  dammed  up  to  afford  a 
convenient  watering-place   for  the 
farm  cattle  ;  another  brick  pavement, 
not  quite  so  wide,  encircled  the 
rear  and  sides  of  the  house.  •  A 
broad  gravel  walk  led  from  the  back 
hall-door  to  a  gate,  which,  with  a 
hedge,  separated  the  grassy  yard 
from  the  vegetable-garden,  up  through 
that  to  the  barn ;  another  path  led 
from  the  front-door  down  between 
broad  grass-plats  of  grass,  studded 
with  evergreens  and  fruit-trees,  over 
a  rustic  bridge  that  spanned  a  deep 
ravine,  to  some  stone  steps  leading 
down  to  a  spring,  which,  with  the 
space  around  and  the  hill  behind, 
was  paved  with  stone,  beneath  which 
the  water  ran  a  few  feet,  then  spread 
out  into  a  creek  fringed  with  willows. 


On  the  right  of  the  path  from  the 
bridge  to  some  distance  behind  the 
spring  was  a  cherry  orchard  ;  on  the 
left  an  open  knoll  bordered  with 
flower-beds  and  shrubbery,  and  occu- 
pied in  the  centre  by  a  rustic  sum- 
mer-house. 

In  front  of  the  farm-house  on  the 
edge  of  the  grass-plats  was  a  row  of 
locust-trees.  The  parlor  was  at  the 
end  of  the  house  toward  the  road 
and  to  the  right  of  the  hall ;  to  the 
left  of  that  was  the  dining-room ;  and 
on  the  left  of  that  again  the  kitch- 
en, not  fronting  evenly  with  the 
rest,  but  leaving  space  for  a  porch 
running  to  the  end  of  the  house,  into 
the  end  of  which  a  door  opened  from 
the  dining-room. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  18 — .  A 
lovely,  clear  moonlight  night,  ren- 
dered brighter  by  six  or  eight  inches 
of  snow  that  had  fallen  the  day  be- 
fore, and  now  lay  glistening  like  dia- 
mond-dust in  the  rays  of  the  full 
moon.  No  sound  disturbed  the  si- 
lence save  the  occasional  crackling 
of  a  branch  or  twig  among  the  trees,  ♦ 
and  one  or  two  passers-by  on  horse- 
back or  in  wagon,  trudging  merrily 
homeward;  for  though  the  railroad 
had  long  since  made  a  much  shorter 
route  from  the  city  to  the  mills  and 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Lee  had  not  retracted 
the  permit  to  pass  through  his  farm, 
and  the  road  still  remained  open. 

The  parlor  windows  gave  out  a 
brilliant  light  from  the  candles  burn- 
ing on  the  mantle-piece  and  the 
Christmas  tree,  that  blazed  between 
them  and  the  wood  fire  on  the  old- 
fasjiioned  hearth.  A  group  was 
seated  round  it.  Harry  Lee,  with 
just  a  shade  of  care  on  his  joyous 
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face  and  a  few  threads  of  silver 
through  his  thick  brown  hair,  sat  op- 
posite the  front  windows  at  one 
side  of  the  hearth  ;  at  his  side,  with 
her  arm  resting  on  his  knee,  seated 
on  a  low  ottoman,  was  a  young  girl, 
his  niece,  Florence  Athern ;  from 
the  lamp  on  the  table  a  little  behind 
her  the  soft  light  fell  on  the  masses 
of  golden  hair  that  covered  her  well- 
shaped  head,  and  on  the  pages  of  a 
richly  illustrated  book,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  held  open  by  a  hand 
perfect  in  its  size,  shape,  and  texture ; 
and  her  face,  as  she  raised  it  from 
time  to  time,  in  answer  to  a  caressing 
nod  or  motion  of  her  uncle,  was  very 
lovely,  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the 
light  of  the  soft  blue  eyes  and  the 
curve  of  the  sensitive  lips.  Opposite 
these  two  sat  Margaret  Lee.  Young- 
er than  her  brother,  but  old  before 
her  time,  her  sad  face  was  still  inter- 
esting, though  it  could  not  be  called 
handsome.  At  her  side  was  a 
younger  sister,  whose  whole  attention 
was  given  to  the  three  children  seat- 
ed on  the  floor  in  the  space  before 
the  fire,  eagerly  examining  the  gifts 
just  taken  from  the  Christmas-trees. 
Her  husband  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  on  which  was  the  lamp, 
looking  over  a  book  of  engravings, 
and  trying,  from  time  to  time,  to  re- 
strain the  uproar  made  by  the  juve- 
nile group.  Watching  the  children 
while  her  hands  were  full  of  gifts  that 
had  fallen  to  her  share,  stood  an  old 
colored  woman,  short  and  fat,  and 
dressed  in  a  neat  black  dress,  while 
on  her  head  she  wore  a  false  front  of 
crinkled  black  hair  and  a  black  lace 
cap.  Her  kind  old  face  beamed 
with  enjoyment  at  the  children's 
pleasure. 

The  room  was  furnished  handsome- 
ly and  with  taste.  One  or  two  por- 
traits and  paintings  of  merit  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  over  the  mantle-piece 
was  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  wreath- 


ed with  holly,  and  before  which  two 
wax  candles  were  burning. 

No  one  heard  the  step  that  ap- 
proached the  house ;  no  one  saw  the 
wan  but  handsome  face  that  was 
thrust  close  to  the  panes  for  a  few 
moments.  A  tall,  well-dressed  man 
stood  there  looking  in,  then  turned 
away  with  a  sound  like  a  sob  and  a 
sigh  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  "It  is  she,  my  child,  my 
darling;  but  I  am  not  worthy,  O 
God !  I  am  not  worthy  1"  He  did 
not  look  in  again,  but  turned  and 
walked  down  the  path  leading  to  the 
spring,  murmuring,  "Fifteen  years, 
and  so  little  change  in  outward  things. 
The  same  trees,  the  porch,  the  door- 
steps, only  that  snow-ball  and  these 
ailanthuses  grown  into  large  bushes, 
and  here  and  there  a  flower-bed  where 
there  had  been  grass ;  but  she — 
ah!  how  has  my  darling  passed 
these  years  that  have  been  so  dreary 
to  me  ?"  Just  then  the  kitchen-door 
opened,  flooding  the  porch  floor,  the 
steps,  and  portion  of  the  walk  with 
light  One  of  the  workmen  came 
out,  and  the  stranger  drew  himself 
closely  behind  a  pear-shaped  ever- 
green. "  I  hope,"  he  thought,  "  the 
fellow  will  not  bring  a  dog  with  him. 
He  has  a  bucket  in  his  hand,  and  may 
be  going  to  the  spring  ;  in  that  case, 
I  have  no  escape,  for  the  snow  will 
betray  me  if  I  move !"  But  the  man 
said  good-night  in  a  German  accent, 
and,  whistling  to  the  Newfoundland 
which  had  come  out  with  him,  and 
now  stood  snuffing  the  air  toward 
where  the  stranger  was  hiding,  turned 
and  walked  the  length  of  the  porch, 
down  the  steps  at  the  end,  past  the 
pump  and  smoke-house,  out  through 
the  gate  into  the  back  lane,  and  so  up 
to  the  barn.  "  So,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  he  has  gone  to  feed  the  horses  for 
the  night,  and  I  am  safe."  He  walked 
slowly  down  across  the  bridge,  and 
stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the  top- 
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most  step  leading  to  the  spring;  then 
went  down  there,  and  kneeling  on  the 
stones  at  the  edge,  scooped  up  some 
water  in  his  hand  and  drank ;  then 
rising  and  brushing  the  snow  off  his 
clothes,  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
once  more  gazed  in  at  the  parlor 
window.  It  happened  that  the  old 
colored  woman  had  just  picked  up 
the  youngest  child  in  her  arms,  and, 
followed  by  the  others,  was  moving 
toward  the  door,  her  face  turned  full 
to  the  window,  when  she  made  an  ex- 
clamation and  nearly  dropped  the 
child  she  held.  "Why,  Tamar,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Lee,  "  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?"  "  Oh !  nothing  replied  the  wo- 
man, "spec  this  colored  pusson  gettin' 
nervus,  dat's  all.  Come  long,  chicks, 
to  roost."  And  she  left  the  room  with- 
out affording  a  chance  to  the  group 
round  the  fire  to  see  her  face,  which 
bore  a  frightened  look.  But  the  child- 
ren, busy  with  their  happy  prattle,  did 
not  notice  it,  neither  did  the  nurse 
who  was  waiting  for  them.  As  soon 
as  she  had  seen  them  snug  in  their 
beds,  with  stockings  duly  hung,  and 
night  prayers  said,  she  started  to  re- 
turn to  the  kitchen.  Her  mistress 
heard  her,  and  came  into  the  hall 
to  speak  to  her,  preceding  her 
through  the  dining-room  and  across 
the  space  on  the  porch  between  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen  doors,  much 
to  her  satisfaction,  to  the  latter  de- 
partment, to  make  some  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  breakfast  On  Miss 
Lee's  return  to  the  parlor,  a  game  of 
whist  was  proposed,  in  which  the  four 
elders  joined,  leaving  Florence  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  her  book.  After 
a  rubber  of  three  games,  a  motion  to 
retire  was  made  by  the  sisters ;  and 
Henry  Lee,  turning  to  Florence,  said, 
"  Well,  Puss,  is  it  not  time  to  give  up 
your  book?  Half-past  eleven,  my 
pet,"  (looking  at  his  watch,)  "  and  we 
must  be  up  early,  you  know,  to  be 
ready  for  church,  and  dinner  at  Uncle 
Joe's  to-morrow." 


At  last  the  brother  and  sister  were 
left  alone,  and  stood  looking  at  one 
another  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  Mr. 
Lee  spoke :  "  It  must  be  done  to-mor- 
row.   Who  shall  do  it — you  or  I  ?" 

"  I  think  I  had  better,  Harry  dear. 
Women  can  deal  better  with  women 
in  such  a  time,  although  I  know  your 
tender,  loving  heart,  and  do  not  doubt 
it." 

"I  am  glad,  Mag,  you  will  take  it 
on  yourself,  for  I  feel  a  very  coward 
in  the  matter." 

"Oh !  yes,  it  is  better  that  I  should; 
but  I  will  not  tell  her  till  night — 
I  will  not  mar  the  happiness  of  her 
Christmas  till  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  As  you  will;  and  now  good-night, 
I  must  go  and  see  that  matters  are  all 
right  for  the  night.  You  say  Anthony 
has  gone  up  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  some  time  ago." 

"Weil, good-night!"  He  left  the 
parlor,  and  getting  a  lantern  from 
the  closet  under  the  stairs,  lit  it,  and 
started  to  the  barn.( 

It  had  been  the  custom  in  this 
family,  since  Anna  Lee  married,  that 
she  and  her  husband  should  spend 
Christmas  eve  at  the  old  homestead, 
and  return  to  their  own  house  in 
Hamilton,  with  her  brother,  sister, 
and  niece,  on  Christmas  morning. 
The  early  Mass  was  too  early  for 
them  to  hear  it,  so  the  clergyman 
was  willing  to  give  them  the  holy 
communion  as  soon  as  they  had 
spent  a  sufficient  time  in  preparation 
on  their  arrival.  After  making  their 
thanksgiving,  they  adjourned  to  Mrs. 
Mohun's  house  for  breakfast  Then, 
after  High  Mass  and  a  Christmas 
dinner  at  Mrs.  Mohun's,  the  two 
Lees  and  Florence  returned  to  "  The 
Solitude." 

This  programme  was  carried  out 
as  usual  on  this  Christmas  day,  and 
the  evening  found  the  three  sitting 
quietly  in  the  parlor  round  the  fire- 
place, with  no  noise  of  children's 
prattle  to  distract  their  attention. 
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On  pretence  of  letters  to  write,  Mr. 
Lee  left  the  women  alone  with  a 
glance  at  his  sister.  No  face  was 
flattened  against  the  windows  to- 
night, though  old  Tamar  refrained 
from  looking  toward  them. 

Florence  occupied  a  low  seat  be- 
tween her  aunt  and  uncle ;  and  when 
the  latter  left  the  room,  Margaret  laid 
her  head  gently  on  the  young  girl's 
shoulder,  and  drew  her  toward  her, 
saying : 

"  Florence,  dearest,  your  uncle  had 
a  letter  yesterday  from  Arthur  Hins- 
dale. One  to  you  came  by  the  same 
mail ;  but  on  reading  that  directed  to 
him,  your  uncle  decided  not  to  give 
you  yours  till  he  or  I  had  told  you 
something  which  you  must  know  be- 
fore you  can  answer  it.  Here  are  both 
the  letters,  dear ;  you  can  read  them  in 
your  own  room  when  I  have  finished. 
You  have  often  asked,"  she  continu- 
ed, as  Florence  took  the  letters  in 
silence,  "  to  be  told  something  about 
your  mother  and  father.  To-night  I 
will  tell  you."  A  hardness  came  into 
her  voice  as  she  spoke  that  made  the 
girl  look  up  in  surprise.  "  We  lived, 
till  your  mother  married,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
among  the  mountains,  where  people 
from  the  city  came  every  summer  to 
spend  the  hot  months.  My  father 
was  wealthy,  but  cared  for  no  life  but 
that  of  the  country,  so  we  saw  no- 
thing of  the  fashionable  world,  be- 
yond the  glimpse  caught  in  the  sum- 
mer. My  mother  was  an  invalid,  and 
cared  for  little  beyond  her  own  health ; 
and  Anna,  who  was  then  a  child  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  your  mother,  and 
I  did  pretty  much  as  we  pleased. 
Harry  was  away  at  college  at  Ford- 
ham,  and,  when  at  home  in  the  vaca- 
tions, was  our  constant  companion  in 
our  rides  and  walks. 

"  One  summer  a  party  of  gentlemen 
from  Philadelphia  came  up  to  the 
Adirondacks  to  fish.  Our  farm  and 


house  was  not  far  from  the  spot  wher 
they  encamped,  and  we  met  them 
several  times  in  riding.  Your  father 
was  among  them."  Here  she  paused, 
as  if  choking  back  some  strong  feel- 
ing, and  Florence,  slipping  on  her 
knees,  wound  her  arms  around  her, 
resting  her  head  against  her.  "  Your 
mother  was  very  beautiful,"  con- 
tinued Margaret,  threading  her  fin- 
gers through  the  young  girl's  golden 
hair  lingeringly,  as  though  she  saw  a 
resemblance  that  she  loved  to  trace, 
"  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  should  have  attracted  attention. 
After  several  accidental  meetings,  he, 
your  father,  took  advantage  of  some 
trivial  accident,  the  dropping  of  Flo- 
rence's whip,  or  something  of  the 
•kind,  to  speak  when,  one  day,  we 
came  upon  them  suddenly.  From 
this  it  was  easy  to  make  an  excuse  to 
visit  the  farm-house  with  some  of  his 
friends.  My  father  was  a  man  of 
cultivation  and  education,  though  he 
chose  to  bury  himself  from  the  world, 
and  liked  the  young  men.  After  one 
or  two  visits,  he  invited  them  to  the 
house  freely.  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
old,  old  story,  dear.  Before  the  time 
came  for  the  visitors  to  break  up 
their  camp,  Paul  Athern  was  engaged 
to  my  sister.  Florence  was  but  six- 
teen ;  Paul  said  he  was  nearly  twenty- 
one  ;  and  my  father  insisted  that  they 
should  wait  two  years,  and  there  was 
to  be  no  regular  engagement  for  one 
year.  This  was  at  length  agreed  to 
with  great  reluctance  by,  by — your 
father.  He  also,  being  a  Protestant, 
made  all  the  necessary  promises  that 
your  mother  should  be  allowed  the 
full  enjoyment  of  her  religion. 

"  Well,  the  winter  passed  quietly  as 
usual,  and  toward  spring  a  cousin  of 
my  mother's  wrote,  inviting  us  to  pay 
her  a  visit  in  New  York.  We  had 
once  before  visited  her  when  I  was 
fourteen  and  Florence  twelve ;  so  re- 
membering the  former  pleasure,  we 
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were  quite  eager  to  go,  Florence  par- 
ticularly seemed  anxious.  Tamar's 
mother  was  our  cook,  and  had  been 
my  grandfather's  slave  before  slavery 
was  done  away  with  in  New  York. 
Tamar,  a  girl  of  my  own  age,  was  our 
waiting-maid  and  humble  companion 
and  confidante,  and  was  to  go  with 
us.  After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation — 
for  he  seemed  to  feel  a  presentiment 
of  evil — my  father  consented,  and  we 
went  to  New  York.  Our  visit  was 
nearly  over,  when,  one  day,  on  coming 
home  from  a  walk  with  my  cousin, 
I  found  Florence  in  the  drawing-room 
with  Paul  Athern.  She  looked  guilty, 
and  blushed  when  she  saw  my  look 
of  surprise ;  but  Paul  greeted  me  with 
great  apparent  pleasure,  and  an  easy 
grace  that  covered  whatever  confu- 
sion he  may  have  felt.  That  night, 
when  alone  in  our  room,  Florence 
said, '  Mag,  was  I  very,  very  wrong  to 
let  Paul  know  I  was  here?  I  did  want 
to  see  him  so  much,  dear.  Oh !  you 
don't  know  how  I  have  craved  a  sight 
of  his  dear  face  !'  I  could  not  resist 
her  gentle  pleading,  so  did  not  blame 
her  very  much  ;  but  told  her  I  must 
write  to  father,  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  and  I  must  do  it.  The  answer 
to  my  letter  was  a  peremptory  order 
for  our  instant  return  home.  We,  or 
I,  had  no  idea  of  disobedience,  and 
so  prepared  to  return  at  once.  The 
day  before  we  were  to  have  left,  Flo- 
rence was  particularly  affectionate, 
and  seemed  not  to  wish  to  be  left 
alone.  I  had  some  last  errands  to 
attend  to,  and  leaving  Tamar  and 
Florence  busy  with  their  packing, 
went  out  for  two  or  three  hours.  I 
returned  to  find  the  trunks  packed, 
but  neither  Florence  nor  Tamar  was 
in  the  house.  My  cousin  said  Flo- 
rence kissed  her  when  she  went  out, 
saying  laughingly, '  May  be  you  won't 
see  me  again.'  Tamar  went  with 
her,  carrying  her  satchel.  As  evening 
drew  on  and  they  did  not  return,  a 


great  fear  came  over  me,  and  Cousin 
Mary  had  difficulty  in  keeping  me 
from  rushing  into  the  street  to  seek 
for  them.  At  last,  a  ring  at  the  door 
was  followed  by  Tamar's  rushing  into 
the  drawing-room.  She  threw  her- 
self at  my  feet,  buried  her  face  in  my 
lap,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  At  last,  when  she  could  speak, 
Cousin  Mary  had  great  trouble  to  un- 
derstand her  broken  sentences.  As 
for  me,  I  sat  stupefied,  filled  with  the 
one  idea  that  Tamar  had  come  back 
without  Florence. 


11. 

"At  last  the  frightened  girl's  story 
was  made  out  Florence  had  taken 
her,  on  pretence  of  carrying  her  bag ; 
but  at  Union  Square,  Paul  Athern 
met  them  with  a  carriage,  into  which 
they  got,  and  were  taken  to  a  hotel 
down  Broadway,  (the  Astor  House,  we 
afterward  found  it  was.)  Here  they 
were  shown  into  a  private  parlor  where 
there  was  a  strange  gentleman,  who 
looked,  Tamar  said,  like  the  minister 
at  home  who  preached  in  the  little 
country  church  near  us.  He  bowed 
to  Paul  and  Florence  when  they  enter- 
ed, and  then  walked  over  to  the  farthest 
window  and  stood  looking  out  Mr. 
Athern  had  to  talk  a  long  time  to 
Miss  Florence  before  she  was  willing 
to  do  something  that  he  wanted  her 
to  do.  At  last  he  said  something  that 
seemed  to  frighten  her,  and  then  he 
made  a  sign  to  the  strange  gentleman 
who  went  to  the  door  of  another  room 
opening  into  this,  and  opened  it.  Mr. 
Tremaine,  one  of  the  fishing-party  of 
the  previous  summer,  came  in,  and 
before  Tamar  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  she  heard  the  strange  gentle- 
man say,  '  I  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife  ! '  Then  Florence  fainted,  and 
they  had  great  trouble  to  bring  her 
to.  Then  they  all  signed  a  paper,  and 
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the  gentlemen  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Athern,  and  left  them.  Paul, 
after  a  few  words  to  Florence,  fol- 
lowed them.  As  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  Florence  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  and  cried,  c  Oh !  what  have  I 
done  ?  what  have  I  done  ?  Tamar,  do 
you  think  my  darling  father  will  ever 
forgive  me  ?'  She  sobbed  and  cried, 
but  by  the  time  Paul  returned  had 
become  quiet.  When  he  came,  she 
asked  for  paper  and  pen,  as  she  wish- 
ed to  write  to  her  father.  The  letter 
was  given  to  Tamar,  with  a  note  to 
me,  exonerating  the  girl  from  all 
blame.  Then  Mr.  Athern  said  it  was 
time  to  start  to  the  depot.  Florence 
turned  very  pale,  but  didn't  say  a 
word,  only  got  up  and  began  to  put 
on  her  things.  Mr.  Athern  turned 
to  Tamar  and  told  her  she  was  to  go 
home  and  tell  me  and  Cousin  Mary 
that  we  would  never  see  Miss  Flo- 
rence again,  but  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Athern  would  be  happy  to  see  them 
on  their  return  from  their  wedding 
tour.  Then  they  went  to  the  depot  in 
a  carriage,  taking  Tamar  with  them, 
trusting  to  her  getting  safe  home  after 
they  had  left,  which,  thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  she  did. 

"  This  news  threw  me  into  a  brain- ' 
fever ;  and  when  I  came  to  myself, 
eight  weeks  after,  I  was  told  how  my 
mother  had  died  of  a  heart  disease  at 
the  shock  of  Florence's  flight ;  how 
a  letter  had  come  from  Germantown, 
saying  how  happy  she  was  if  only  she 
knew  her  dear  father  had  forgiven  her ; 
then  another,  full  of  grief  at  the  death 
of  her  mother  and  my  illness ;  how  my 
father  had  sold  the  old  house,  and  was 
waiting  for  my  recovery  to  bury  him- 
self and  his  griefs  in  the  far  west.  So 
the  next  fall  saw  us  fixed  out  here  ; 
and  Florence  was  told  of  the  change, 
and  that  her  father  would  never  cross 
the  mountains  again.  My  father  had 
not  cast  her  off,  as  parents  do  in 
novels,  but  his  displeasure  and  dis- 


appointment were  very  great,  and  he 
let  her  know  it  ;  his  letters,  few  and 
seldom,  were  cold  and  formal,  never 
again  the  fond,  loving  missives  they 
had  been  during  the  short  separation 
from  him  in  her  childhood.  More  than 
all,  he  grieved  over  the  Protestant 
marriage ;  for  it  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  had  performed  the  cere- 
mony, and  Florence  had  never  men- 
tioned having  had  it  performed  by  a 
priest.  One  day,  the  next  summer,  as 
I  was  sitting  at  the  open  door,  I  saw 
a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  gate,  and  a 
lady  get  out ;  in  a  moment  I  knew  it 
was  Florence,  and  calling  Tamar,  ran 
out  to  meet  her,  only  to  receive  her 
fainting  in  my  arms.  Tamar  helped 
to  carry  her  in  and  lay  her  on  the 
sofa.  Father  had  gone  to  Hamilton  ; 
and  before  he  returned,  we  had  got 
her  up-stairs,  and  all  traces  of  her  ar- 
rival done  away  with.  I  waited  anx- 
iously for  him  to  come,  and  wondered 
how  I  should  tell  him;  but  my  anxiety 
was  useless,  for  he  came  in  with  a 
small  glove  in  his  hand,  and  his  first 
question  was, '  Where's  Florence  ?'  I 
had  hardly  time  to  tell  him,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Florence  herself  was 
at  his  feet. 

"  I  left  them  alone  together,  and 
when  I  returned,  he  had  placed  her 
on  the  sofa,  and  was  sitting  close  to 
her,  holding  her  hand. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that 
we  asked  about  her  journey,  and  then 
she  told  her  story. 

"  Paul  had  never  told  his  father  of 
his  marriage,  knowing  what  different 
plans  the  old  gentleman  had  formed, 
and  weakly  putting  off  the  evil  hour, 
dreading  the  scene  that  would  follow. 
He  often  told  Florence  of  the  urgings 
his  father  used  to  induce  him  to  marry 
a  young  lady  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  laughed  as  he  compared  his 
'meadow  daisy,'  as  he  called  Florence, 
to  the  '  hot-house  plant,'  that  was  his 
father's  choice.    They  managed  to 
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get  along  on  the  handsome  allowance 
his  father  made  him,  and  Florence's 
share  of  my  mother's  fortune.  One 
day  the  little  cottage  at  Germantown 
was  overshadowed  by  a  stately  car- 
riage, and  out  of  the  carriage  came  an 
aristocratic-looking  gentleman,  who 
inquired  for  Mrs.  Paul  Athern.  When 
Florence  presented  herself,  her  gentle 
beauty  had  no  effect  in  melting  his 
stony  heart,  for  he  did  his  work  well. 
It  was  Paul's  father.   He  told  her  of 
his  plans  for  Paul,  and  how  he  had  dis- 
covered their  secret  at  last ;  and,  with 
a  cruelty  I  cannot  understand  even 
now,  informed  her  quietly  that  that 
marriage  was  null  and  void ;  they 
both  being  minors,  by  the  statutes  of 
New  York  could  not  contract  legal 
marriage  without  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians.    Florence  heard  him 
out,  and  then  rose  and  said  she  would 
wait  till  her  husband  came  home 
to  know  the  truth.    '  Your  husband, 
madam,  has  taken  my  advice  and 
gone  to  New  York  for  a  few  days,  and 
you  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
telling  him  what  he  knows  already, 
and  knew  when,  to  satisfy  you,  he 
went  through  the  mockery  of  a  mar- 
riage.' "    The  listener  tightened  her 
hold  on  Margaret  and  hid  her  face  ; 
her  aunt  put  both  arms  around  her,  and 
continued :  "  Here  Florence  lost  all 
consciousness,  and  when  she  came  to 
herself,  she  was  alone.  The  afternoon 
was  nearly  gone  ;  but  she  called  her 
servant,  made  her  help  to  pack  her 
trunk,  then  sent  her  for  a  carriage, 
leaving  a  note  for  Paul  with  the  girl 
in  charge  of  the  house.    She  drove  to 
Philadelphia,  waited  quietly  at  a  hotel 
till  the  next  morning,  then  started  for 
the  west. 

"  My  father's  anger  was  fearful,  all 
the  more  so  that  he  was  powerless. 
Florence  was  ill  for  several  weeks  af- 
ter her  return,  and  even  after  she  re- 
covered she  never  looked  like  her- 
self.   She  came  to  us  in  June;  in 


July  came  a  letter  to  my  father  in 
Paul's  handwriting,  which  he  threw 
into  the  fire  unopened.  In  October 
you  were  born,  and  in  six  weeks 
more  your  poor  mother  —  died." 
Here  she  paused  again,  and  bent 
her  head  close  to  the  golden-tressed 
one  pressed  to  her  breast.  "My 
father  lived  till  the  next  fall,  but 
never  the  same  man.  Harry  came 
home  from  Fordham  that  summer, 
and  took  entire  charge  of  the  farm, 
my  father  caring  for  nothing  but  to 
carry  you  about  and  watch  you. 
For  two  years  we  heard  nothing  of 
your  father;  and  then  the  eastern  pa- 
pers were  full  of  a  great  forgery  that 
had  been  committed,  and  the  forger 
was  a  son  of  one  of  the  first  families 
in  the  city.  Florence,  darling,  need  I 
tell  his  name  ?  The  trial  proved  his 
guilt,  but  he  managed  to  escape, 
and  one  day  we  were  surprised  by  his 
sudden  appearance  here.  He  came 
without  any  announcement,  and  walk- 
ed right  into  the  parlor  where  I  was 
sitting  sewing  and  Uncle  Harry 
reading,  while  you  were  asleep  in 
your  cradle.  Before  we  could  recog- 
nize him  almost,  he  asked  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  '  Where  is  Florence — where, 
for  God's  sake,  is  my  wife  ?'  Then 
a  glance  at  my  black  dress  and  Har- 
ry's stern  face  as  he  rose  to  repel 
his  intrusion,  seemed  to  reveal  all, 
and  he  sank  on  the  floor  in  a  deep 
swoon. 

"  We  kept  his  presence  in  the  house 
a  secret  from  the  men  on  the  farm, 
and  only  Tamar  knew  it ;  fortunately, 
the  house-girl  had  gone  to  Hamilton 
for  a  few  days.  He  was  quite  wild 
for  a  day  or  so ;  and  when  he  came 
to  himself,  Harry  demanded  an  ex- 
planation, and  he  gave  it. 

"  He  had  not  known  of  his  father's 
visit  to  Germantown  till  he  returned 
from  New  York,  where  he  had  gone 
that  day  at  his  father's  request,  hav- 
ing written  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  # 
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Florence,  which  must  have  reached 


ran  through  her  frame  as  she  clung 


the  house  very  soon  after  she  left  it.  closer  to  her  aunt  For  a  full  hour 
He  was  kept  in  New  York  on  some  they  sat  thus  in  silence;  then  Harry 
pretext  or  another*  for  three  or  four  Lee  came  into  the  room.  Florence 
weeks.  His  letters  to  Florence,  of  rose  to  her  feet  and  would  have  fall- 
course,  never  reached  her,  and  on  his  en,  had  her  uncle  not  caught  her  in 
return  home  he  was  told  by  his  father  his  arms,  and  tenderly,  as  if  she  had 
that  he  *  had  seen  his  pretty  play-  been  a  baby,  he  lifted  her,  and  carried 
thing,  and  told   her  some   home   her  up  to  her  bed-room.  Margaret 

truths.'    A  fearful  scene  followed,  followed,  and  tenderly  prepared  the 

when  he  left  his  father's  house,  swear-  broken-hearted  girl  for  bed.  The 
ing  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again,  and    letters  lay  unheeded  on  the  parlor 
that  he  would  be  revenged.    He  did  floor, 
not  know  that  the  marriage  was  ille- 
gal, as  he  was  under  the  impression  in. 
that  he  was  twenty-one,  till  his  father 

showed  him  the  record,  and  then  he      All  through  the  night  Margaret 

found  his  mistake  ;  and,  as  of  course  Lee  sat  by  her  niece's  bed-side," 

he  knew  that  no  Catholic  clergyman  praying  for  strength  for  her  darling, 

would  perform  the  ceremony,  the  and  watching  the  fitful  slumbers  and 

Rev.  Mr.  Bell  was  the  only  one  who  soothing  the  sad  awakenings.  And' 

could  be  found  to  do  it.    He  had  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  arose 

searched  for  Florence,  and  written  to  the  long-buried  ghost  of  her  own 

her  father ;  but,  as  I  knew  too  well,  life's  happiness,  and  kept  guard  be- 

had  received  no  answer.    His  allow-  side  her.    There  was  an  episode  in 

ance  being  stopped,  he  suddenly  the  sad  story  she  told  her  niece  that 

found  himself  without  a  penny,  and  was  never  mentioned — that  she  had 

no  business  or  business  habits ;  so  not  allowed  herself  to  think  of  for 

he  could  not  come  out  here  to  us,  many  a  long  year ;  but  to-night  me- 

and  gradually  sought  forgetfulness  in  mory  will  not  be  silenced,  and  she 

dissipation.  At  last,  by  the  treache-  brings  up,  once  more,  the  pleasant 

ry  of  a  friend,  himself  the  guilty  one,  days  when  young  Tremaine  whis- 

he  was  proved  a  forger  so  skilfully  pered  into  her  ear  the  same  story 

that  there  was  no  getting  over  it.  which  Paul  told  Florence,  and  the 

He  swore  solemnly  that  he  was  in-  fearful  crushing  of  all  her  hopes  of 

nocent,  and  felt  sure  his  innocence  happiness,  when  her  father  forbade 

would  one  day  be  proved.    He  did  her  ever  to  see  or  speak  to  him  again, 

not  stay  long,  being  anxious  to  get  his  anger  was  so  great  against  him  for 

out  of  the  country  and  the  clutches  having  assisted  Paul.   Margaret  sub- 

of  the  law.    You  were  a  great  com-  mitted  quietly,  as  such  natures  do ; 

fort  to  him,  dear,  during  his  short  stay,  but  she  never  cared  for  anything 

but  he  had  to  leave  you.    In  fifteen  afterward  beyond  doing  her  strict 

years,  Florence,  we  have  heard  or  duty— cheerfully  and  heartily ;  but 

seen  nothing  of  him,  and  his  guilt  is  never  joyously.     Perhaps  the  old 

still  believed  by  those  who  have  not  man  repented  when  it  was  too  late  ; 

forgotten  the  circumstances.    Now,  for  in  two  years  after,  they  heard 

my  darling,  you  know  why  I  told  you  Tremaine  was  married,  and  he  was 

this  ere  your  uncle  gave  you  Arthur  very  tender  to  her  then.    On  his 

Hinsdale's  letter."    The  young  girl  death-bed  he  drew  her  to  him,  and, 

made  no  answer  save  a  shiver  that  asking  her  forgiveness  if  he  had  made 
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her  suffer,  blessed  her  for  the  fondest 
love  and  gentlest  tending  that  ever 
parent  had  from  child.  In  that  hour 
Margaret  felt  repaid  for  all  that  had 
gone  before.  So,  through  the  long 
watches  of  the  night,  came  up  the  me- 
mories of  the  long  ago,  and  Margaret 
lived  over  again  the  dead  joys  and  sor- 
rows. Toward  morning  Florence  slept 
quietly,  and  her  watcher  threw  herself 
on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep.  When  she  awoke, 
the  sun  had  risen,  and  on  glancing  at 
Florence,  she  found  her  lying  quietly 
awake. 

"  Aunt  Margaret,"  said  the  young 
girl,  "that — that — letter.  I  know 
what  he  wrote,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tell  him,  is  it  ?" 

"Only  under  certain  circumstances, 
my  darling ;  your  own  heart  will  tell 
you  what" 

"  Oh !  yes,  auntie ;  but  that  can 
never  be.  I  can  tell  him  that,  and 
nothing  more." 

"My  poor,  dear  child,  have  you 
not  faith  enough  ?  do  you  not  think 
his  love  for  you  is  strong  enough  to 
live  through  this  trial  ?" 

"  Yes,  oh  !  yes  !  But  would  it  be 
right  to  inflict  the  trial  on  him  ?  I 
think  not ;  I  think  the  burden  is 
mine  alone,  and  I  alone  must  bear 
it!" 

"  God  grant  you  strength  to  do  so, 
my  precious  one  !  If  I  could  have 
spared  you  the  suffering,  how  gladly 
would  I  have  done  it !" 

"I  know  that,  auntie,  dear.  Do 
you  think  I  do  not  feel  and  appre- 
ciate the  years  of  care  and  tender 
love  I  have  had  from  you  and  Uncle 
Harry  ?  I  was  as  happy  as  any  one 
could  be  before — before — and  I  can 
and  will  be  happy  with  you  still." 

-  "  God  bless  you,  dearest !"  was 
Margaret's  answer,  as  she  pressed  a 
kiss  on  her  forehead  and  left  the 
room. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone,  Florence 


turned  the  key  in  her  door ;  then, 
throwing  a  dressing-gown  around  her, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  a  beautiful 
engraving  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa, 
which  hung  over  a  prie-dieu  at  the 
side  of  her  bed.  Long  she  knelt 
there,  her  golden  hair  falling  in  dis- 
hevelled masses  over  her  shoulders, 
and  nearly  touching  the  floor  as  she 
knelt.  At  first  there  was  no  sound, 
but  presently  her  slight  frame  was 
convulsed  with  suppressed  weeping 
that  soon  found  voice  in  sobs.  At 
last  she  rose,  and  began  to  dress, 
ever  and  anon  pressing  her  hands  to 
her  head  or  heart  to  still  their  aching. 
When  she  was  ready*  to  go  down- 
stairs, she  again  knelt  before  the  pic- 
ture, and  prayed  for  strength  to  bear 
her  cross,  so  that  not  even  the  shadow 
of  it  should  fall  on  those  whose  ten- 
derness and  love  had  been  her  shield 
in  the  years  that  had  gone. 

And  then  she  went  down  and 
greeted  her  uncle  with  a  brave  at- 
tempt at  her  usual  manner ;  she  ne- 
glected nothing  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  none  of  the  little 
services  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
rendering ;  and,  but  for  the  sadness 
that  no  strength  of  will  could  drive 
from  her  face,  and  the  silence  of  the 
bird-like  voice  that  before  made 
music  through  the  house  the  whole 
day  long,  a  casual  observer  would 
not  have  guessed  at  the  sufferings  of 
the  previous  night. 

On  going  into  the  parlor,  she  saw 
the  letters  where  she  had  dropped 
them  the  night  before,  and  the  sight 
of  them  sent  a  cold  thrill  of  pain  to 
her  heart ;  but  she  picked  them  up 
and  put  them  in  her  pocket.  After 
going  through  the  house  as  usual, 
she  locked  herself  up  in  her  room 
once  more,  to  read  the  letters.  Ar- 
thur Hinsdale's  to  herself  was,  as 
she  anticipated,  a  declaration  of  af- 
fection;  that  to  her  uncle,  written 
the  day  after,  expressed  a  hope  that 
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he  would  support  his  cause  if  it 
needed  it.  And  how  were  they  to 
be  answered  ?  Florence  paused  long 
in  painful  thought  on  the  subject, 
but  felt  too  utterly  miserable  to 
come  to  any  conclusion.  So  the 
day  passed  sadly,  and  so  the  night 
and  the  next  day.  On  the  third  day 
Florence  felt  that  some  answer  must 
be  given  and  written  before  another 
night  went  by,  and  set  herself  to  her 
painful  task.  Having  completed  it, 
she  brought  the  letter  down  with  her 
into  the  parlor,  and  sat  down  to  some 
pretence  of  employment  that  kept 
her  hands  busy,  though  her  mind 
was  far  off.  Presently  she  heard  the 
galloping  of  a  horse  in  the  lane,  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  knock  at  the 
front-door.  The  blinds  were  down 
over  the  front  windows,  so  she  had 
not  seen  any  one  pass,  and,  rising, 
she  tried  to  make  her  escape  before 
the  visitor  was  admitted.  But  she 
was  too  late.  As  she  opened  the 
parlor  door,  the  front-door  was 
opened  from  without  by  her  uncle, 
and  she  stood  face  to  face  with  Ar- 
thur Hinsdale.  The  hearty  greeting 
he  had  met  with  from  Mr.  Lee  had 
reassured  the  young  man,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  frightened 
look  and  deadly  pallor  that  over- 
spread Florence's  face  when  she  saw 
him.  She  stepped  back  into  the 
parlor,  and  held  out  her  hand  with 
a  desperate  attempt  to  smile.  Ar- 
thur took  the  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips.  Mr.  Lee  had  closed  the 
parlor  door,  and  she  was  alone  with 
him.  With  a  desperate  effort  she 
commanded  her  voice  enough  to 
make  some  commonplace  remark 
about  his  journey,  signing  him  to 
a  chair,  while  she  seated  herself. 

"I  ventured  to  come,  although  I 
had  received  no  answer  to  my  letter. 
Did  you  receive  it  V 

Florence  inclined  her  head. 

"Then  you  knew  the  reason  of  my 
coming  ?"  * 


Again  Florence  bowed,  but  could 
not  speak. 

"Miss  Athern,  was  not  my  letter 
plain  enough—do  you  not  believe 
me?  I  do  not  understand  your  si- 
lence." 

"  Your — your  letter  was  fully  under- 
stood, Mr.  Hinsdale,  and  I  thank — " 

"You  thank  me,  Florence  !" 

Then  in  earnest  language  he  told 
her  how  he  loved  her,  and  how  his 
fear  that  his  letter  had  not  reached 
her  had  brought  him  there,  preferring 
the  pain  of  a  double  refusal  to  the 
doubt  in  which  he  must  have  awaited 
her  reply  by  post.  To  all  this  Flo- 
rence listened  with  head  bent  down 
and  hands  clasped ;  and  when  he 
paused  for  a  reply,  she  pointed  to  the 
letter  lying  on  the  table.  He  took  it 
up  and  walked  to  the  window;  a 
painful  silence  followed,  broken  only 
by  the  rustling  of  the  paper  in  his 
hands.  When  he  had  finished  read- 
ing, he  came  to  her  side,  and  leaning 
over  her  said : 

"Am  I  to  receive  this  as  your 
answer  ?" 

"  Yes !"  said  Florence  in  a  whisper. 

"A  final  and  decisive  answer  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"Then  pardon  me,  Miss  Athern, 
that  I  allowed  my  heart  to  read  your 
conduct  as  I  hoped  it  was  meant,  not 
as  you  really  meant  it.  I  gave  you 
credit  for  a  nobler  heart  than  you 
possess.  Let  me  tell  you  the  truth, 
though  what  I  say  seems  a  reproach, 
that  offer  would  never  have  been 
made  had  I  not  felt  assured,  by  your 
treatment  of  me,  that  it  would  be 
accepted." 

Florence  started,  and  the  eloquent 
blood  rushed  to  her  very  temples. 

"  Mr.  Hinsdale,  you  have  no  right 
to  speak  thus  to  me !" 

She  attempted  to  draw  her  hands 
from  his  grasp,  but  could  not. 

"  No  right ! — well,  perhaps  I  have 
not.  Forgive  me,  Florence,  and  only 
remember  that  I  love  you." 
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He  still  held  her  hands  and  tried 
to  look  into  her  face,  but  she  bent 
her  head  away  from  him. 

"I  love  you,  Florence,  and  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitled  to  a  little  more 
consideration  than  that  letter  shows. 
Florence,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

A  low  but  distinct  "  No,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Do  you  mean  you  do  not  love 
•  me?" 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  drop- 
ped or  rather  flung  he»  hands  from 
him  and  started  to  his  feet. 

"Strange,  unfeeling!  O  fool, 
fool  that  I  was !  to  build  my  happi- 
ness on  such  a  crumbling  base ;  to  be 
caught  in  the  net  of  a  false  woman's 
beauty,  the  smiles  of  a  vain  coquette !" 

"Arthur,  Arthur!  you  will  break 
my  heart !" 

She  had  risen  and  was  standing 
with  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of 
a  chair,  the  other  pressed  to  her  head. 
He  made  a  motion  to  approach  her, 
but  she  put  out  her  hand  with  a  sign 
to  stop  him. 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  I  am  no  false 
woman,  no  vain  coquette.  Until  the 
night  I  received  your  letter,  I  knew 
no  reason  why  I  should  not — not — " 
She  hesitated  a  moment.  "  I  knew 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  have 
answered  it  according  to  the  dictates 
of  my  heart  ;  but  that  night  a  story  of 
a  life  was  told  me  that — that  changed 
my  whole  existence.  It  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  bear." 

"  But  not,  dearest,  if  I  can  help  you 
bear  it"  He  would  have  taken  her 
hand,  but  she  drew  back  from  him. 
"  You  cannot,  no  one  can — O  God  ! 
help  me,  my  heart  is  broken  !"  She 
threw  her  arms  up  over  her  head,  and 
would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught 
her.  She  had  not  fainted,  though  for 
a  moment  she  thought  death  had 
come  to  her  relief;  and  almost  in  a 
moment  released  herself  from  his 
arms,  and  said  sadly :  "  I  hoped  to 


have  spared  us  both  this  misery  ;  but 
it  was  God's  will  that  we  should  not 
escape  it.  For  myself,  a  little  more 
does  not  matter ;  but  for  you — O 
Arthur !  forgive  me  the  pain  I  have 
made  you  suffer,  and  remember  my 
own  cross  is  as  heavy  as  I  can  bear. 
Good-by  !"  She  held  out  her  hand 
— "good-by!  You  cannot  return 
home  to-day,  it  is  too  late ;  but  you 
must  excuse  me.   I  will  send  uncle." 

"  Florence  !  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
main if  this  is  your  answer.  Do  you 
think  I  could  break  bread  or  sleep 
under  your  roof  after  what  has  pass- 
ed ?  Heavens  !  do  you  think  I'm  a 
stick  or  a  stone  ?" 

"  As  you  will !"  she  said  wearily, 
"I  cannot  help  it!" 

"  Then  I  will  take  my  leave."  He 
was  going;  but  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  door-knob,  he  glanced  at  her,  and 
the  expression  of  heart-broken  misery 
in  the  sweet  face  overcame  his  injured 
feelings,  and  he  turned  and  took  her 
hand.  "  Forgive  me,  Florence ;  I  have 
been  rude  and  unfeeling — selfish  in 
my  great  disappointment.  Forgive  me, 
darling ;  remember  my  love  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden 
you  could  lay  upon  it,  if  your  own 
strength  fails.  Good-by  and  God  bless 
you."  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  in  another  moment  was  gone. 

Every  day  Florence  strove  manfully 
with  her  trouble,  and  every  night  her 
prayers  were  said  before  the  Mater Do- 
lorosa, for  strength  to  bear  with  silent 
patience  the  sorrow  her  loving  friends 
could  not  cure.  But  her  face  grew 
pale  and  wan,  her  form  more  slight 
and  delicate,  till  her  aunt,  in  alarm, 
proposed  a  change  of  scene.  It  was 
in  the  early  spring,  and  Margaret 
Lee  proposed  a  tour  through  the 
eastern  cities ;  but  Florence  begged 
so  hard  not  to  be  taken  to  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  that  the  idea  was 
given  up.  At  last  they  determin- 
ed to  go  direct  to  Boston,  and  sail 
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thence  for  Liverpool.  This  plan  was 
carried  out  in  June,  leaving  the  farm 
in  charge  of  the  overseer,  and  the 
house  to  .Tamar. 

To  a  mind  like  Florence's,  im- 
bued with  a  loving  reverence  for  all 
connected  with  the  church,  filled  with 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  grand, 
and  a  heart  ready  to  receive  their  im- 
pressions ;  with  an  intellect  of  no 
common  order,  and  a  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  and  noble,  a  tour 
through  Europe,  particularly  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  had  many  charms, 
and  could  not  but  awake  an  interest 
that  surprised  herself.  When  they 
settled  at  Rome  for  the  winter,  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  in  Florence's 
appearance. 

But  she  had  not  forgotten  ;  she  was 
only  glad  that  returning  strength  of 
body  enabled  her  to  hide  more  effec- 
tually the  anguish  and  heart-sick  year- 
ning that  sometimes  seemed  unbear- 
able. Several  letters  came  from  Ar- 
thur Hinsdale  during  the  first  year ; 
but  Florence  returned  the  same  an- 
swer to  all ;  and  at  last  the  young 
man  desisted.  Three  years  were 
passed  in  idling  from  one  point  of  in- 
terest to  another,  when  the  tocsin  of 
civil  war  in  the  United  States  waked 
up  the  nations,  and  called  the  coun- 
try's loyal  children  from  far  and  wide 
to  her  assistance. 

Once  more  the  scene  is  laid  at 
"The  Solitude;"  but  this  time  the 
earth  is  not  clothed  in  winter's  snowy 
mantle.  Hid  in  the  wealth  of  foliage 
the  trees  are  wearing,  the  birds  are 
singing  their  vesper  hymns,  the  sun 
is  just  sinking  behind  the  woods,  and 
throws  his  last  rays  over  a  group 
seated  on  the  grass  near  the  slope 
into  the  ravine. 

Henry  Lee  is  there,  and  Margaret 
and  Annie  and  her  children  ;  but  Mr. 
Mohun  is  down  in  Tennessee  with 
Rosecrans,  and  the  wife's  brow  wears 


an  expression  of  anxiety,  as  she 
watches  her  children,  that  was  a 
stranger  to  it  when  we  last  saw  her. 
Florence,  too,  is  there,  looking  very 
well,  people  say ;  but  there  is  an  inde- 
finable change  that  those  nearest  her 
feel,  though  they  cannot  say  where 
or  in  what  it  lies.  One  or  two  young 
ladies  are  added  to  the  group,  and 
a  young  gentleman,  whose  shoulder- 
straps  show  his  rank  as  second  lieu-  . 
tenant,  while  the  foot  still  bound  up 
and  the  crutches  lying  near,  show 
cause  for  his  presence  on  the  scene. 
He  is  William  Mohun,  a  younger 
brother  of  Annie's  husband,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
What  he  is  saying  now  must  be  lis- 
tened to. 

"I  wish  you  knew  our  colonel, 
Mr.  Lee ;  for  a  braver,  nobler,  kind- 
er-hearted man  never  lived.  He  led 
a  charge  at  Vicksburg,  and  exposed 
himself  unsparingly ;  indeed,  he  seem- 
ed to  court  death  ;  yet  when  he  could 
help  a  wounded  man,  he  was  as  gen- 
tle as  a  woman.  O  Miss  Florence! 
a  friend  of  yours  is  the  regimental 
surgeon — Arthur  Hinsdale,  don't 
you  remember  him  ?" 

"Oh  !  yes,"  replied  Florence,  with 
wonderful  self-command. 

"  He,  too,"  continued  the  young 
man,  "  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  ;  for  I  never  saw  such  devotion 
to  the  wounded  and  dying.  Poor 
Warrington  !  hope  he  is  not  serious- 
ly wounded,  for  he  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  us ;  and  I  hope  Hinsdale  is 
with  him,  for  then  I  know  he  will  be 
well  cared  for." 

"  See,  is  there  any  mention  of  Joe's 
regiment,  Will  ?"  asked  his  sister-in- 
law  ;  and  the  young  man  referred  to 
the  paper  in  whose  columns  he  had 
seen  the  wounding  of  his  colonel — 
Warrington.  Florence  rose  .quietly 
and  went  into  the  house ;  the  old 
Newfoundland,  who  had  been  lying 
beside  her,  got  up  and  walked  at  her 
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side  in  stately  satisfaction,  ever  and 
anon  thrusting  his  cold  nose  into  her 
hand  in  token  of  sympathy.  When 
Florence  returned,  there  were  traces 
of  tears  in  her  eyes ;  but  her  face 
wore  an  expression  of  loving  gratifi- 
cation her  aunt  understood  well. 

A  month  and  more  has  passed, 
and  October  began  to  touch,  with 
her  changing  pencil,  the  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  air  was  hazy  and  balmy, 
and  the  sun  still  warm ;  so  the  fami- 
ly at  "  The  Solitude"  spent  many  of 
their  evenings  in  the  open  air.  Wil- 
liam Mohun  was  gone  back  to  duty, 
and  the  young  lady  friends  were 
again  at  home.  Florence  and  her 
two  aunts  were  busy  over  comforts 
for  the  soldiers,  to  help  them  through 
the  weary  winter  with  the  thought 
that  loving  hearts  at  home  had  not 
forgotten  them.  One  evening  Flo- 
rence had  been  down  to  the  spring, 
and,  lured  by  the  lovely  evening,  seat- 
ed herself  in  the  summer-house  on 
the  knoll  above  it,  with  a  book.  She 
did  not  hear  a  carriage  which  ap- 
proached the  house  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Hamilton,  nor  did  she  see 
the  two  gentlemen  who  alighted 
from  it  Mr.  Lee  received  Arthur 
Hinsdale  and  his  companion  with 
cordial  welcome,  though  surprised  at 
the  sudden  arrival,  and  wondering  at 
Arthur's  eager,  excited  manner.  He 
greeted  Henry  and  Margaret  warm- 
ly, but  asked  instantly  for  Florence. 
They  told  him  where  she  was,  and 
the  young  man,  instead  of  crossing 
the  bridge,  which  would  have  apprisr 
ed  her  of  his  coming,  passed  with  a 
swift  foot  down  the  lane,  and,  spring- 
ing over  the  fence  among  the  cherry- 
trees,  down  the  slope,  across  the 
path,  was  in  the  summer-house  al- 
most before  Florence  saw  him. 

"  Florence,  my  darling,  our  trial  is 
at  an  end.  My  precious  one,  I  know 
your  secret  now.  Cruel !  that  you 
doubted  me.  Could  you  not  feel 
vol.  vn. — 15 


that  nothing  could  change  my 
love?"  * 

He  had  taken  her  hands  in  his, 
and  held  them,  looking  down  into 
her  sweet  face  while  he  spoke.  Flo- 
rence looked  at  him  in  bewilderment ; 
then,  with  a  sobbing,  convulsive  move- 
ment of  her  lips,  almost  fainted. 

Meanwhile  the  gentleman,  whom 
Arthur  had  introduced  as  Colonel 
Warrington,  followed  Henry  and 
Margaret  into  the  parlor  by  the  door 
that  opened  at  the  end  of  the  house 
toward  the  gate.  When  they  enter- 
ed and  Margaret  turned  to  offer  him 
a  chair,  she  saw  he  was  deadly  pale, 
and  was  glancing  round  the  room  as 
if  it  recalled  something  painful.  At 
the  same  moment  a  veil  dropped  from 
Margaret's  eyes.  She  walked  up  to 
him,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
said,  "  Paul  Athern,  in  heaven's  name 
speak." 

"  Paul  Athern  ?"  said  Henry  Lee, 
with  a  start  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  colonel  sadly, 
"  I  am  Paul  Athern.  God  bless  you 
for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  my 
darling.  I  can  see  her  now  without 
fear.  Henry  Lee,  I  can  offer  you  my 
hand,  and  you,  an  honest  man,  can 
take  it  without  hesitation." 

Henry  Lee  grasped  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  him  warmly,  saying,  "  I  ne- 
ver thought  anything  else,  Athern, 
after  the  interview  we  had  ;  but  I  re- 
joice that  you  are  relieved  from  your 
painful  situation  and  are  living  to 
enjoy  the  change.  We  began  to  fear 
you  had  died.  Tell  us  all  about  it ; 
for  Florence  and  Arthur  will  not  join 
us  yet." 

Then  Paul  Athern  told  how  he  had 
gone  from  "The  Solitude"  to  New 
Orleans  with  a  firm  purpose  to  win 
fortune  and  a  fame  that  would  ena- 
ble him  to  present  himself  before 
Florence  in  his  true  relationship.  He 
worked  hard  and  steadily,  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  employers  to 
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such  an  extent  that  they  took  him 
into  partnership,  and  then  he  came 
to  Ohio  to  see  his  child.  But  the 
stain  was  not  removed  from  his  name, 
and  he  shrank  from  the  meeting  at 
the  last,  as  much  as  at  first  he  had 
longed  for  it  He  rode  out  to  "The 
Solitude  "  on  Christmas  eve,  and  took 
a  peep  at  the  family  group  through 
the  window,  and  had  gone  again  with- 
out the  consolation  of  hearing  Flo- 
rence speak.  He  told  them  how,  in 
looking  in  at  the  window  the  second 
time,  he  feared  Tamar  had  seen  him, 
and  he  had  hurried  out  to  his  horse  and 
ridden  away  quickly.  So  he  went  back 
with  only  the  crumb  of  comfort  that 
stolen  look  afforded  to  his  starving 
heart.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
withdrew  from  business  with  a  comfort- 
able fortune,  and  returned  to  C  , 

raised  a  company  for  the  —  regiment, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Du- 
ring his  stay  in  C  ,  the  family  were 

still  in  Europe ;  but  he  came  out  to 
"The  Solitude,"  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  Tamar.  Then  came  the  wound 
that  had  prostrated  him  and  put  him 
into  Arthur  Hinsdale's  hands;  du- 
ring the  ravings  of  the  fever  he 
had  mentioned  names  and  revealed 
enough  to  arouse  Arthur's  interest 
and  curiosity.  As  soon  as  he  was 
well  enough,  the  young  man  asked  for 
an  explanation,  first  telling  why  he 
asked  it.  Paul  told  him  all,  and  his 
story  only  bound  the  young  surgeon 
more  closely  to  him.  The  colonel 
then  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
kindness  and  care  he  had  received 
from  Arthur,  and  to  his  general  inter- 
est in  and  treatment  of  the  wounded 
men.  He  watched  till  Paul  was  well 
enough  to  travel,  and  then  obtaining 
a  leave  of  absence  for  both  from  the 
commanding  general,  started  home. 
At  first  Paul  refused  to  accompany 
Arthur  \  but  one  day  a  wounded  offi- 
cer was  brought  in  and  laid  on  the 
bed  next  to  the  one  occupied  by  him 


Arthur  made  a  sign  to  Paul  to  help 
him  to  remove  the  man's  clothes  ;  he 
stooped  over  him  to  unbotton  his 
coat,  when  the  man  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  after  looking  round  with  a  star- 
tled gaze,  fixed  them  on  Paul  with  a 
frightened  stare.  Paul  looked  and 
recognized  the  man  who  had  blighted 
his  whole  existence.  A  fierce  strug- 
gle arose  in  his  breast,  and  his  fingers 
ceased  their  work,  while  he  turned 
away  with  a  look  of  disgust  and  dis- 
like. Arthur  looked  up  at  him  with 
surprise,  and  just  then  the  man  made 
a  desperate  effort  and  put  out  his 
hand,  saying  faintly : 

"  Athern,  forgive — here— I  have  it 
—all  here." 

And  his  hand  fluttered  toward  his 
heart,  then  fell,, and  his  eyes  sought 
Paul's  with  agonized  entreaty.  It 
was  a  hard  struggle ;  but  the  better 
angel  conquered,  and  Paul  took  the 
hand  and  said  : 

"I  do  forgive  you,  Brooks,  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven." 

A  smile  passed  over  the  man's 
face ;  he  moved  his  head  slightly  and 
was  dead.  In  his  breast-pocket  were 
two  packages,  one  addressed  to  Paul's 
father,  the  other  to  an  influential  gen- 
tleman in  Philadelphia.  The  latter 
was  mailed  duly,  and  the  former,  Paul, 
his  father  being  dead,  opened.  It 
contained  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
having  committed  the  forgery  for 
which  Paul  suffered,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  how  it  was  managed.  This 
determined  him  at  once  to  return  to 
his  wife's  family.  Meantime  the 
same  story  had  been  told  in  different 
words  in  the  summer-house  down  by 
the  spring,  and  it  took  so  long  in  the 
telling  that  it  was  almost  dark  when 
Margaret,  going  to  call  her  niece, 
saw  them  rise  and  approach  the 
house,  Florence,  with  a  bright  look 
of  happiness  her  face  had  not  worn 
for  years,  leaning  on  Arthur's  arm. 
She  hastened  with  trembling  footsteps 
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to  the  parlor,  at  the  door  of  which 
Arthur  left  her,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment she  was  clasped  in  her  father's 
arms. 

A  gay  wedding-party  is  assembled, 
when  the  spring  once  more  puts  on 
her  robes  of  ferial  green,  in  the  par- 
lor of  "The  Solitude."  All  brides 
look  lovely,  they  say;  but  certainly 
May  never  smiled  on  a  lovelier  one 
than  Florence  Athern.  Arthur  Hins- 
dale certainly  seemed  to  think  so,  for 
he  looked  at  her  with  reverence 
mingled  with  his  deep  love,  as  though 


she  were  a  spirit  dropped  from  the 
skies.  The  venerable  and  dearly 
loved  and  honored  archbishop  is 
there,  and  has  blessed  the  new  ties; 
and  the  bride  was  given  away  by  that 
tall,  handsome  man  in  brigadier-gen- 
eral's uniform,  with  one  arm  in  a 
sling  yet,  at  whose  side  is  the  noble 
form  of  Henry  Lee,  while  Margaret 
moves  about  through  the  company 
with  her  usual  quiet  grace,  and  Ta- 
mar's  face  is  filled  with  satisfaction 
at  her  young  mistress'  joy,  as  she 
looks  in  at  the  door. 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  DESERT. 


A  brother  asked  Abbot  Antony  to 
pray  for  him.  The  old  man  respond- 
ed :  "  Neither  I  can  pity  thee  nor  can 
God,  unless  thou  shalt  have  been 
anxious  about  thyself,  and  prayed  to 
God." 

Abbot  Antony  again  said :  "  God 
doth  not  allow  wars  to  arise  in  this 
generation,  because  he  knoweth  they 
are  weak  and  unable  to  bear  them." 

Abbot  Agathi  said :  "  If  a  man  of 
wrathful  spirit  should  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  he  would  not  be  pleasing  to 
God  because  of  his  wrath." 

Abbot  Pastor  said:  "Teach  thy 
heart,  to  observe  what  thy  tongue 
teacheth  others."  Again,  he  said : 
"  Men  wish  to  appear  adepts  in 
speaking ;  but  in  carrying  out  those 
things  of  which  they  speak,  they  are 
found  wanting." 

Abbot  Macarius  said :  "  If  we  re- 
member the  evils  done  to  us  by  men, 


we  shall  deprive  our  soul  of  the 
power  to  remember  God ;  but  if  we 
call  to  mind  those  evils  which  the 
demons  raise  against  us,  we  shall  be 
invulnerable." 

Abbot  Pastor  said  of  Abbot  John 
the  Small  that,  having  prayed  to 
God,  all  his  passions  had  been  taken 
away,  and,  thus  made  proof,  he  came 
to  a  certain  old  man  and  said :  "  Be- 
hold a  man  freed  from  passion,  and 
compelled  to  battle  with  no  tempta- 
tions." And  the  old  man  replied: 
"  Go,  pray  the  Lord  that  he  command 
thee  to  be  tempted,  for  the  soul 
grows  perfect  by  temptation."  And 
when  temptations  came  back  upon 
him,  he  no  longer  prayed  to  be  freed 
from  them,  but  said,  "  Lord,  give  me 
patience  to  bear  with  these  tempta- 
tions." 

Abbot  Daniel  used  to  say :  "  The 
stronger  the  body  the  weaker  the  soul ; 
and  the  weaker  tne  body  the  stronger 
the  soul." 
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At  no  period  of  the  world's  history 
have  nations  and  their  governments 
seemed  to  be  in  such  a  feverish  state 
of  uncertainty  and  apprehension. 
From  all  quarters  of  Christendom 
we  hear  the  cry  of  change.  The  last 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  order  are  dis- 
appearing. The  rule  of  caste  is  eve- 
rywhere confronted  by  self-asserting 
populations,  who  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  bear  the  patient  yoke  of  s  er- 
vitude,  even  though  consecrated  by 
the  traditions  of  centuries.  Russia 
has  abolished  her  serfdom,  so  long 
and  so  deeply  rooted  in  her  soil ;  and 
the  more  advanced  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, whilst  yet  retaining  their  accus- 
tomed forms  of  government,  are  heav- 
ing with  the  volcanic  fires  of  revolu- 
tion. We  speak  not  of  violent  revo- 
lution, mainly ;  but  of  that  other  more 
radical  and  enduring  change,  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  wonder- 
ful mechanical  inventions  of  this  age. 
It  is  simply  impossible  in  the  dread 
presence  of  steam  and  the  electric  car 
ble,  for  nations  to  continue  to  be  what 
the  Greek  republics  and  the  Roman 
empire  were,  or  what  mediaeval  Eu- 
rope was,  centuries  ago.  The  Chris- 
tian world  is  now,  for  all  great  prac- 
tical purposes,  one  nation.  Even 
that  "  despotism  tempered  by  assassina- 
tion? is  not  now  the  thing  that  Tal- 
leyrand described  in  his  witty  apho- 
rism ;  for  the  Czar  himself  bows  to  the 
censure  of  the  world.  Napoleon  pro- 
secutes the  Parisian  editors,  and 
sends  them  to  prison ;  but  it  avails 
nothing  toward  the  suppression  of  the 
power  of  opinion.  He,  to-day,  has 
greater  fear  of  the  sentiment  of 
France,  than  ever  his  terrible  uncle 

•  Report  of  tk*  Rev.  Jamet  Frtuor.  Blackwood's 
Mfagnxine,  Jan.  1868. 


felt  for  the  combined  armies  of  Eu 
rope.  In  England,  the  House  of 
Peers  has  become  a  gloomy  pageant, 
and  the  Commons,  under  the  new 
Reform  Bill,  will  henceforth  repre- 
sent, not  the  gentry,  nor  even  the 
moneyed  lords  of  the  loom,  but  the 
toiling  millions  of  Great  Britain,  In 
a  word,  power  is  passing  from  the 
few  to  the  many,  from  the  hereditary 
rulers  to  the  multitude.  We  have 
nothing  to  do,  in  this  article,  with 
the  merits  of  this  vast  revolution,  as 
to  the  manner  of  change,  its  good  or 
evil,  its  probable  success  or  failure. 
We  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  propose 
to  deal  with  it  as  such.  It  is  very 
possible  that  all  this  would  have  oc- 
curred if  America  had  never  been 
discovered  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  achievements  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  George  Wash- 
ington have  been  the  chief,  immedi- 
.ate  causes  of  its  rapid  consummation. 
When  a  Bourbon  king,  to  gratify  the 
traditional  policy  and  animosities  of 
his  house,  sent  his  fleets  and  armies 
to  help  the  glorious  work  of  building 
up  the  independence  of  this  people, 
little  did  either  he  or  his  enraged 
and  maniac  foe,  King  George,  ima- 
gine what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be  ! 
Little  did  they  dream  that  this  land 
would,  in  ninety  years,  contain  thirty 
millions  of  men  of  European  blood, 
and  that  the  whole  European  popu- 
lation would  learn  new  principles, 
catch  new  inspirations,  and  be  filled 
with  new  longings,  new  hopes,  and 
stern  resolves  by  intercourse  with 
this  young  republic.  Those  pamper- 
ed kings  could  not  foresee  the  ad- 
vent of  steam-ships  and  the  tele- 
graph !  They  could  not  foretell  the 
power  of  emigration  —  how  it  would 
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people  a  continent,  build  up  its  com- 
merce, fortify  it  with  the  materials 
for  armies  and  navies,  ready  to  be 
called  into  existence  more  magically 
than  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  and, 
above  and  beyond  all,  how  its  sweep- 
ing currents  of  democratic  ideas 
would  rush  back  upon  the  father- 
lands everywhere,  washing  away  the 
old  dikes  of  royalty  and  caste,  and 
floating  the  populations  over  the  bat- 
tlements of  feudal  castles,  musket 
in  hand,  and  with  loud  cries  for 
"change  that  is,  for  the  all-essen- 
tial change  which  shall  see  that  go- 
vernments be  henceforth  established 
and  conducted  for  the  benefit  for  the 
governed,  and  not  that  the  governed 
shall  be  held,  as  they  have  been  for 
many  thousand  years  heretofore,  as 
the  property  of  the  ruler,  existing  sole- 
ly for  his  glory  and  profit  Europe 
sends  her  millions  hither,  and  they  in 
turn  send  back  by  every  ship  to  those 
they  left  behind,  the  wonderful  record 
of  what  they  see  here ;  and  these  in- 
spiring testimonies  are  read  at  the  fire- 
sides of  ten  thousand  hamlets  by  kin- 
dred men  whose  awakening  intelli- 
gence and  energies  are  stirring  the 
foundations  of  European  society  and 
shaking  all  thrones  to  inevitable  ruin, 
unless  they  speedily  plant  themselves 
on  more  solid  ground  than  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  It  is  now  very  cer- 
tain that  no  government  anywhere 
can  be  said  to  rest  on  a  sure  basis, 
unless  it  stand  upon  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  Any  other 
basis  is  the  lawful  prey  of  time  and 
fortune,  and  will  go  with  the  oppor- 
tunity that  may  arise  for  .its  destruc- 
tion. 

Now,  if  these  be  facts  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  then  a  very  grave 
question  meets  us  right  here,  and  it 
is  this :  Can  any  such  solid  founda- 
tion for  government  be  found  in  a 
self-governing  community  ?  In  other 
words,  can  the  people  govern  them- 


selves for  their  own,  weal,  and  main- 
tain institutions  solely  by  the  force  of 
their  own  will,  which  shall  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  for  ever  secure  the  appro- 
val of  all  wise  and  virtuous  citizens? 
If  nay,  then,  royalty  and  aristocracy 
being  repudiated,  whither  shall  we 
fly  for  refuge  and  hope?  If  yea, 
then  how  is  this  most  precious  end 
to  be  attained  ?  We  Americans,  by 
birth  and  blood,  and  still  more  so 
by  passionate  love  of  country,  say 
most  emphatically  that  we  have  ne- 
ver doubted  that  the  way  to  such 
a  consummation  is  plain,  if  only  the 
nation  will  pursue  it.  It  is  nothing 
new ;  simply  the  old  and  trite  apho- 
rism, that  a  free,  self-governing  na- 
tion can  only  be  so  upon  the  condi- 
tions precedent  of  a  clear  intelli- 
gence and  a  well-established  virtue ; 
the  latter  (if  we  may  separate  the 
two)  must  always  take  precedence, 
and  be  regarded  as  the  indispensa- 
ble prerequisite.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  education  without  morality 
would  be  at  least  futile.  It  is  very 
certain  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
fatal ;  because  the  intelligent  man 
of  vice  is  armed  with  keen  weapons, 
which  are  greatly  blunted  by  igno- 
rance, and  are  consequently  then 
less  dangerous  tQ  society.  Cati- 
line, the  polished  patrician,  was  a 
greater  object  of  alarm  to  Cicero  and 
the  Roman  senate  than  the  rude  as- 
sassins whom  he  had  hired  to  do  his 
treason.  Before  and  during  the  first 
French  revolution,  France  was  ablaze 
with  genius ;  but,  like  the  high  in- 
telligence of  the  "  Archangel  ruin- 
ed," it  brought  death  in  its  fiery 
track.  Education  without  morality 
is  more  terrible  than  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  men  or  a  nation.  It 
is  not  the  part  of  patriotism  to  deny 
that  we  have  seen  some  instances  of 
this  in  our  own  favored  country,  and 
that  the  tendency  to  that  perilous 
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condition  is  very  apparent  even  now. 
This  has  resulted  from  the  too  pre- 
valent idea,  taught  by  the  infidel  or 
indifferent  press,  and  accepted  by 
the  unreflecting  or  equally  indiffer- 
ent citizen,  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  formal  or  doc- 
trinal religion;  that  one  morality 
is  as  good  as  another;  that  Plato 
would  answer  as  well  as  Christ ; 
that  what  even  the  pagans  taught — 
to  deal  honestly  by  your  neighbor 
and  perform  the  domestic  and  pub- 
lic duties  of  life  with  reasonable  de- 
cency —  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  that 
all  else  is  nothing  more  than  priest- 
ly dogmatism  and  controversial  jar- 
gon.   So  that,  indeed,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  country  would  al- 
most seem  to  be  (if  we  judge  it  by 
the  secular  press  and  multitudes' of 
very  honest  and  intelligent  citizens) 
that  America,  as  a  Christian  demo- 
cratic nation,  may  be  satisfied  to  be 
as  moral,  and  consequently  as  grand 
and  powerful,  as  was  pagan  Rome  in 
the  days  of  her  republican  simplicity 
of  manners.    They  forget  or  ignore 
the  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall, 
and  fail  to  see  in  that  tremendous 
catastrophe  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry people  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
logical  development  of  the  certain 
causes  of  destruction  which  were  in- 
herent in  the  nation  from  the  day  that 
Romulus  slew  his  brother  upon  the 
wall  of  the  rising  city.    It  cannot  be 
that  Christ  came  for  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  or  even  as  a  simple  fatuity. 
If  his  coming  was  necessary,  then  it 
was  to  teach  a  new  religion  and  a 
new  morality ;  the  one  inseparable 
from  the  other.    If  this  be  indispu- 
table, then  all  education  which  is 
not  based  expressly  and  clearly  upon 
religion  is  heathenish,  and  will  prove 
destructive  in  the  end.    It  will  des- 
troy the  very  people  whom  it  was 
expected  to  save.    It  will  consume 
them  as  a  fire.    Pride  and  lust  of 


power  will  burn  out  the  public  con- 
science. The  nation  will  drip  with 
the  blood  of  unjustifiable  conquest, 
as  did  pagan  Rome,  or  be  given  up 
to  the  ferocious  struggle  for  indivi- 
dual aggrandizement,  as  seen  in  la- 
ter revolutionary  times.  The  father 
of  our  country  fully  recognized  these 
principles,  and  in  the  foregoing  we 
have  but  echoed  his  words  of  warn- 
ing in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  People : 

"  Of  all  dispositions  and  habits,"  he  says, 
"  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connection 
with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  sim- 
ply be  asked,  Where  is  the  security  for  pro- 
perty, for  regulation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which 
are  the  instruments  in  courts  of  justice? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  sup- 
position that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion." 

To  this  it  will  be  replied,  by  some 
well-meaning  persons,  "  How  can  we 
place  education  in  the  United  States 
upon  the  basis  of  doctrinal  religion, 
when  we  have  innumerable  sects, 
none  of  which  absolutely  agree  ?" 
And  now  we  approach  the  marrow 
of  the  subject. 

First,  let  us  clear  away  one  diffi- 
culty. Let  it  be  very  distinctly 
comprehended  that  nowhere  can  the 
state  find  its  commission  as  exclu- 
sive educator  of  the  people.  That 
is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  belonging, 
of  original  right,  to  the  family  ;  it  is 
domestical  and  not  political,  though 
it  may  be  always,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently, wise  and  politic  that  the 
state  should  lend  efficient  aid  to  as- 
sisty  but  not  arbitrarily  to  control  the 
training  of  the  free  citizen's  child. 
The  parent  is  placed  over  the  child 
by  the  Creator,  and  is  the  natural 
guardian,  primarily  responsible  for 
the  training  which  is  to  lead  through 
this  valley  of  probation  to  the  eter- 
nal home.    Religious  freedom,  free- 
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dom  of  conscience,  is  not  a  right 
granted  by  constitutions,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  relation  of  man  as  a 
free,  moral  agent  to  the  Creator 
who  thought  fit  to  make  him  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny  here  and 
hereafter.  To  coerce  the  conscience 
of  the  child  by  an  educational  sys- 
tem, actively  or  passively,  (for  there 
may  be  effective  coercion  by  nega- 
tive means,)  is  to  violate  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  parent,  vested  in  him 
by  the  divine  appointment  There 
is  not  a  religious  man,  following  any 
form  of  worship,  professing  to  be  a 
Christian  and  an  American,  who  can 
seriously  deny  this  proposition,  or 
who  would  accept  any  other  in  a 
question  involving  his  rights  and 
duties  in  regard  to  his  own  off- 
spring. No  such  man,  we  are  sure, 
would  tolerate  any  assumption  of  the 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
step  between  him  and  his  child  in 
the  matter  of  religious  belief  and 
instruction.  No  other  form  of  ty- 
ranny would  arouse  so  quickly  the 
indignant  resistance  of  an  American 
citizen  and  father;  and  every  upright 
man  feels  in  his  heart  that  what 
would  be  so  grievous  to  him  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  any  other  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Actuated  by  such  views  in  the 
main,  the  state  provides  a  system 
of  public  schools  from  which,  theo- 
retically, (and  it  may  be  practically 
in  most  cases,)  all  forms  of  doctrinal 
religion  are  excluded,  and  education 
is  based  upon  a  vague,  undefined, 
generalized  moral  teaching  which 
very  many  eminent  men  of  different 
religious  denominations  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  godless,"  because 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  (the  founda- 
tion of  his  moral  law)  are  not  taught 
in  such  schools  according  to  any  in- 
terpretation whatever,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  could  not  be  done 
without  such  manifest  injustice  and 


wrong  as  we  have  already  protested 
against.  To  read  the  Bible,  without 
note  or  comment,  to  young  children  is, 
in  reality,  to  lead  them  to  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters  and  forbid  them 
to  drink ;  whereas,  "  to  expound 
the  word"  is,  at  once,  to  violate  the 
absolute  neutrality  which  the  state  is 
bound  to  maintain  in  the  presence 
of  conflicting  interpretations  and  dis- 
senting consciences.  Such  is  the 
precise  difficulty.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  set  its  face 
against  the  peril  with  which  such  a 
system  of  education  threatens  its 
youth ;  and  the  Catholic  pastors  and 
their  flocks,  though  struggling  with 
poverty,  and  harassed  by  ten  thou- 
sand pressing  claims  upon  their  cha 
rity,  have  strained  every  nerve  to  es- 
tablish parochial  and  other  denomi- 
national schools  where  secular  edu- 
cation could  be  imparted  without  sa- 
crificing religious  instruction. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
many  strong  and  marked  doctrinal 
differences  between  the  various  Pro- 
testant denominations  which  have 
led  some  of  their  most  eminent  men 
to  argue  against  the  possibility  of  a 
perfect  or  desirable  system  of  public 
schools  upon  the  mixed  or  non-inter- 
vention basis.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
also  true  that  in  the  fundamental 
point,  essentially  characteristic  of 
Protestantism,  and  in  which  it  es- 
pecially differs  from  the  Catholic 
Church  (private  interpretation  and 
the  rejection  of  tradition)  ail  Protes- 
tant churches  agree  ;  and  herein  we 
find  the  reason  why  they  can  con- 
form to  the  necessities  of  such  a 
public-school  system  as  we  have  de- 
•  scribed,  with  some  degree  of  amalga- 
mation \  whereas  their  Catholic  fel- 
low-citizens cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  secular  advantages  of  such  schools 
without  a  total  sacrifice  of  religious 
training.  We  are  told  by  the  Rev. 
James  Fraser,  despatched  on  an  offi- 
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cial  mission  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting on  the  whole  subject  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  her  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Victoria,  and  who  visit- 
ed the  United  States  in  1865,  that 
one  of  the  influences  adverse  to  the 
success  of  our  American  common- 
school  system  is,  "  the  growing  feeling 
that  more  distinctly  religious  teaching  is 
required,  and  that  even  the  interests  of 
morality  are  imperfectly  attended  to 
and  another  "  influence"  is  "  the  very 
lukewarm  support  that  it  receives 
from  the  clergy  of  any  denomination^ 
and  the  languid  way  in  which  its 
claims  on  support  and  sympathy  are 
rested  on  the  higher  motives  of  Chris- 
tian duty  ,*"  from  which,  and  other 
causes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  reluc- 
tantly augurs  misfortune  to  the  sys- 
tem itself  in  the  future.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  such  "  lukewarm- 
ness"  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  produc- 
ed solely  by  the  "  growing  feeling  that 
more  distinctly  religious  teaching  is 
required."  No  accord  of  the  Pro- 
testant sects  upon  what  they  call 
"essentials,"  can  permanently  re- 
concile them  to  either  a  doctrinal 
teaching  at  the  public  schools,  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  all  to  agree,  or  to  the  alterna- 
tive necessity  of  excluding  from  the 
schools  all  manner  of  "  distinct  reli- 
gious teaching,"  without  which  "even 
the  interests  of  morality  are  imper- 
fectly attended  to."  Hence  springs 
not  only  the  lukewarmness,  but  the 
affirmative  opposition  of  distinguish- 
ed Protestant  clergymen  to  the  "god- 
less system." 

It  is  altogether  erroneous,  how- 
ever, to  suppose,  and  unjust  to 
charge,  that  Catholics  are  hostile* 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present 
schools.  Far  from  it.  They  rejoice 
to  see  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens 
availing  themselves  freely  of  those 
great  opportunities  to  instruct  the 
future  self-governing  citizens  of  the 


young  republic.  They  appreciate, 
nay,  they  insist  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  raising  the  standard  of 
popular  intelligence,  so  as  to  insure 
the  wisest  possible  administration  of 
public  affairs  through  the  agency  of 
the  elective  franchise.  That  their 
church  is  profoundly  solicitous  for 
the  secular  education  of  her  people 
is  too  manifest  for  dispute,  since  she 
has,  by  the  instrumentality  of  her 
various  religious  orders,  established 
universities,  colleges,  academies,  and 
innumerable  preparatory  schools  in 
every  great  city,  and  throughout  the 
rural  districts  of  the  country,  wher- 
ever it  was  possible  to  do  so.  A 
glance  at  the  Catholic  Register  or 
Directory,  for  1868,  will  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  upon  that  point  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  covered 
Europe  with  such  institutions,  grand 
in  design,  and  magnificent  in  endow- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  her  purpose  to 
permit  her  children  in  America  to 
fall  behind  the  age  for  the  want  of 
similar  advantages,  if  she  can  supply 
their  necessities.  She  is  ever  ap- 
pealing to  their  public  spirit,  their 
patriotism,  their  religious  sentiment, 
to  obtain  the  means  to  build  and 
conduct  her  educational  establish- 
ments; and  most  nobly  have  they 
ever  responded ;  for  it  was  by  the 
steady  contributions  of  the  poor 
mainly,  that  nearly  ail  of  those  great 
works  were  begun  and  perfected. 

But  we  may  well  adopt  the  asser- 
tion of  a  writer  in  the  last  January 
number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
that  "  the  fact  is  palpable  and  every 
statesman,  philosopher,  and  candid  stu- 
dent of  the  educational  question  con- 
fesses, that  voluntary  agencies  are  whol- 
ly unable  to  undertake  a  task  so  gigan- 
tic" as  that  of  reaching  the  great 
mass  of  helpless  ignorance  existing 
even  in  the  most  favored  communi- 
ties. It  is  exactly  here  that  govern- 
ment may  legitimately  step  in  with 
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its  organized  resources,  but  without 
wearing  the  pedagogue's  cap.  The 
wisest  governments  of  Europe,  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant,  have  done 
this.  They  have  abandoned  the  La- 
cedemonian usurpation  of  domestic 
rights,  reproduced  by  the  first  Napo- 
leon, as  he  expressed  the  poHcy  in 
his  curt  style,  "  My  principal  end  in 
the  establishment  of  a  teaching  corps  is 
to  possess  the  means  of  directing  politi- 
cal and  moral  opinions."  A  candid 
confession  for  an  autocrat  The  ne- 
phew, who  now  reigns  over  France, 
has  learned  by  the  experience  of  mis- 
fortune to  be  wiser  and  more  faithful 
to  natural  rights.  In  Catholic  France 
education  is  entirely  free  and  with- 
out favoritism.  The  public  educa- 
tional fund  is  equitably  distributed 
to  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  each 
is  permitted  to  rear,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  their  respective  clergy, 
as  they  may  elect,  the  children  of 
their  own  religious  household.  Con- 
science is  respected ;  and  yet  the 
youth  of  the  country  are  not  depriv- 
ed of  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith  at  the  public  schools.  Protes- 
tant Prussia  is  as  liberal  and  as  wise 
as  France,  and  her  system  of  public 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  religious  teaching,  and  the 
right  of  the  parent  to  direct  the 
child,  and  the  just  relation  of  the 
pastor  to  the  parent,  and  therefore 
the  equity  of  a  proper  distribution  of 
the  public-school  fund.  We  have 
not  the  time,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
go  into  the  details ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  Prussian  system 
concedes  more  to  the  Prussian  Ca- 
tholic than  the  American  Catholic 
has  yet  asked  from  an  enlightened 
and  democratic  American  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
American  Catholic  has  been  violent- 
ly and  persistently  charged  with  hos- 
tility to  public  education,  and  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  republican  institu- 


tions !  Even  England,  iron-clad  in 
her  prejudices,  has  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  Prussia,  niggardly  as  her 
policy  toward  the  public  schools  has 
always  been.  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  "  benighted  Austria,"  the  land  of 
popish  concordats !  Let  Mr.  Kay, 
a  recognized  authority  upon  matters 
of  education,  and  a  Protestant,  an- 
swer this  question. 

"The  most  interesting  and  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  Austrian  system  is  the  great 
liberality  with  which  the  government, 
though  so  staunch  an  adherent  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Romanist  priesthood,  has 
treated  the  religious  parties  who  differ 
from  themselves  in  their  religious  dogma. 
It  has  been  entirely  owing  to  this  liberality 
that  neither  the  great  number  of  the  sects 
in  Austria,  nor  the  great  differences  of  their 
religious  tenets,  has  hindered  .the  work  of 
the  education  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
empire.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  difficulties  may  be 
easily  overcome,  when  a  government  under- 
stands how  to  raise  a  nation  in  civilization, 
and  wishes  earnestly  to  do  so. 

"  In  those  parishes  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire where  there  are  any  dissenters  from  the 
Roman  Church,  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren is  not  directed  by  the  priests,  but  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  dissenting 
ministers.  These  latter  are  empowered  and 
required  by  government  to  provide  for,  to 
watch  over,  and  to  educate  the  children  of 
their  own  sects  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
priests  are  required  to  do  for  the  education 
of  their  children." 

He  also  says : 

"And  yet  in  these  countries — Austria,  Ba- 
varia, and  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Swiss  cantons — the  difficulties  arising 
from  religious  differences  have  been  over- 
come, and  all  their  children  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  religious 
education  without  any  religious  party  hav- 
ing been  offended."   (Kay,  vol.  il  p.  3.) 

And  bearing  testimony  to  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  advance  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren everywhere,  he  says : 

"In  Catholic  Germany,  in  France,  and 
even  in  Italy,  the  education  of  the  common 
people  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mu- 
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sic,  manners,  and  morals  is,  at  least,  as  ge- 
nerally diffused  and  as  faithfully  promoted 
by  the  clerical  body  as  in  Scotland.  It  is 
by  their  own  advance,  and  not  by  keeping 
back  the  advance  of  the  people,  that  the 
popish  priesthood  of  the  present  day  seeks 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  community  in  Catholic  lands  ;  and 
they  might,  perhaps,  retort  upon  our  Pres- 
byterian clergy,  and  ask  if  they,  too,  are  in 
their  countries,  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual 
movement  of  the  age?  Education  is,  in 
reality,  not  only  not  suppressed,  but  is  en- 
couraged by  the  popish  church  and  is  a 
mighty  instrument  in  its  hands  and  ably 
used.  In  every  street  in  Rome,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  at  short  distances  public  pri- 
mary schools  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the 
neighborhood.  Rome,  with  a  population 
of  158,000  souls,  has  372  public  primary 
schools,  with  482  teachers,  and  14,000  chil- 
dren attending  them.  Has  Edinburgh  so 
many  schools  for  the  instruction  of  these 
classes  ?  I  doubt  it  Berlin,  with  a  popu- 
lation about  double  that  of  Rome,  has  only 
264  schools.  Rome  has  also  her  university, 
with  an  average  number  of  600  students, 
and  the  papal  states,  with  a  population  of 
2,500,000,  contains  seven  universities ;  Prus- 
sia, with  a  population  of  14,000,000,  has  but 
seven." 

If  the  church  has  been  found  in 
hostility  to  educational  systems,  it 
has  been  when,  as  in  Ireland,  the 
schools  have  been  made  proselytizing 
agencies  and  instruments  of  oppression  ; 
and  if  she  has  disfavored  without  op- 
posing other  systems,  as  here,  it  was 
solely  to  preserve  her  own  people 
from  the  damaging  effects  of  a  pure- 
ly secular  education,  and  to  secure 
for  them  the  higher  advantages  of 
a  religious  training.  If  others  find 
that  the  schools  answer  all  their 
wants,  she  is  well  pleased  to  see 
them  derive  every  benefit  there- 
from which  the  best  administration 
of  such  a  system  can  produce.  But 
the  Catholic  people  say :  If  we  who 
are  counted  by  millions,  and  who 
are  daily  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  by  our  labor  and  enterprise, 
are  required  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  which 


we  cannot  use  for  the  education  of 
our  children,  ought  we  not,  at  least, 
to  receive  an  equitable  proportion  of 
the  public  fund,  to  assist  us  in  secur- 
ing what  every  good  citizen  wishes 
to  see  accomplished,  the  education 
of  our  youth  ?  We  are  now  millions, 
and  millions  more  are  coming,  by 
ship  and  steamer,  every  day,  almost 
every  hour.  We  are  a  part  of  the 
nation,  children  and  citizens  of  the 
great  republic.  Shall  we  add  to  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity, or  to  its  ignorance  and  vice  ? 
We  are  struggling  with  all  our  might, 
and  devoting  all  our  means  to  reach 
the  lowest  stratum  of  our  society, 
and  lift  it  up  into  the  light  and  air 
of  secular  knowledge  and  spiritual 
grace.  Why  should  not  the  State  of 
New  York  help  in  the  good  work  ? 

The  regulations  of  France,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  would  assuredly  afford 
to  our  legislators  the  practical  details 
of  a  good  working  system,  which  it  is 
not  our  province  to  suggest  in  form, 
uninvited.  Let  it  be  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  millions  of  men  throughout 
this  country  should  not  be  taxed  for 
establishments  of  which  they  cannot 
conscientiously  avail  themselves,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  participate,  in  a  reasonable  way, 
in  the  enormous  funds  derived  from 
those  tax-rates*.  Let  the  schools, 
though  denominational  when  endow- 
ed by  the  state,  be  subject  to  state 
inspection  so  far  as  to  insure  the  full 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  general  law  as  to  the  standard  of 
education  to  be  bestowed,  but  with 
no  further  control  over  management 
or  discipline. 

In  the  European  countries  refer- 
red to,  (it  may  be  said  here  general- 
ly,) each  religious  denomination  when 
sufficiently  numerous  in  a  district  to 
justify  it,  is  permitted  to  establish  a 
denominational  school ;  receiving  its 
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share  of  the  public  fund,  and  being 
subject  to  governmental  inspection  as 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  mo- 
ney, and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
engagement  to  impart  secular  know- 
ledge according  to  the  fixed  educa- 
tional standard.  The  selection  of 
the  school-books  and  the  religious 
training  of  the  children  are  in  such 
cases  placed  in  the  charge  of  the 
clergy,  or  made  subject  to  their  revi- 
sion. Where  the  religious  denomi- 
nation has  not  sufficient  numerical 
strength  to  enable  it  to  establish  a 
separate  school,  its  children  attend 
the  other  public  school  or  schools, 
but  are  carefully  guarded  against  all 
attempts  at  proselytizing,  and  their 
religious  instruction  is  confided  to 
their  own  ministers.  In  no  instance 
is  the  proper  proportion  of  the  school 
fund  ever  refused  to  any  denomina- 
tion which  has  the  number  requisite 
under  the  law  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  school.  By  these  means, 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  is  pre- 
served, and  public  harmony  and 
good-will  promoted;  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  the  children  of  all  church- 
es are  brought  up  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  without  losing  the  fear  of 
God.  In  this  way,  too,  religious 
freedom  becomes  a  practical  thing, 
and  not  a  constitutional  platitude  or 
an  empty  national  boast.  In  this 
serious  matter,  this  great  nation- 
al concern,  those  European  monar- 
chies have  expelled  sham  altogether. 
Have  we?  Do  we  in  the  United 
States,  vaunting  our  hatred  of 
"  church  and  state?  our  devotion  to 
entire  freedom  of  conscience,  our 
preeminent  love  of  "fair  play?  our 
respect  for  the  inviolable  rights  of 
minorities,  do  we  imitate  the  liberal 
example  of  monarchical  Europe,  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant,  when  we  tax 


our  six  millions  of  Catholics  for  pub- 
lic schools,  and  then  refuse  them  a 
patricipation  in  the  fund  ?  What  just 
man  will  say  that  such  a  rule  is 
right  ?  What  wise  man  will  say  that  it 
is  politic  ?  At  least,  let  it  not  be  said 
that  in  our  great  cities,  where  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  Catholic 
children,  and  in  those  rural  districts 
where  the  numbers  are  notoriously 
sufficient  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  schools,  they  shall  be 
driven  to  seek  an  education  under  a 
system  which  their  parents  cannot 
conscientiously  sanction,  or  be  left 
to  the  chances  of  procuring  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  from  the  over-taxed 
and  doubly-taxed  resources  of  their 
co-religionists.  Help  the  schools 
now  actually  existing,  and  which  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  eager  scho- 
lars ;  and  assist  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  build  up  others ;  the  cost  is  no 
greater ;  the  educational  policy  of 
the  state  is  equally  satisfied,  whilst 
the  morals  of  the  rising  generation, 
purified  by  religious  faith  and 
strengthened  by  religious  practices, 
will  give  the  republic  assurance  of 
a  glorious  future. 

We  are  satisfied  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  give  us  an  enlightened 
Christian  people,  and  not  merely  a 
nation  of  intelligent  men  of  the 
world,  as  cold  as  they  are  polished, 
and  as  indifferent  to  divine  things  as 
they  are  eager  for  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  the  pride  of  life. 

This  would  be  a  truly  solid  basis 
upon  which  to  build  and  perpetuate 
the  empire  of  a  self-governing  nation. 
Without  this,  our  constitution  is  a 
rope  of  sand,  our  republicanism  a 
delusion,  and  our  freedom  a  misera- 
ble snare  to  the  down-trodden  na- 
tionalities all  over  the  earth. 
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Dying  ?  along  the  trembling  mountain  flies 

The  fearful  whisper  fast  from  cot  to  cot ; 
Strong  fathers  stand  aghast  and  mothers'  eyes 

Melt  as  their  white  lips  stammer,  "  Not,  oh  !  not 
Him  of  all  others  ?  Nay, 
Not  him  who  from  our  hearths  so  oft  drove  death  away  V* 

Well  may  those  pale  groups  gather  at  each  door, 

Well  may  those  tears  that  dread  the  worst  be  shed. 
The  hand  that  healed  their  ills  will  bless  no  more, 
The  life  that  served  to  lengthen  theirs  has  fled  ; 
And  while  they  pray  and  weep, 
Unto  his  rest  he  passeth  like  a  child  asleep. 

Ah!  this  is  sudden  \  why,  this  very  morn 
He  rode  amongst  us  :  sick  men  woke  to  hear 

The  step  of  his  black  pacer :  the  new-born 
Smiled  at  him  from  their  cradles  ;  many  a  tear 
On  faces  wan  and  dim, 

He  dried  to-day :  to-night  those  cheeks  are  wet  for  him. 

For  there  he  lies,  together  gently  laid 
The  hands  we  were  so  proud  of,  his  white  hair 

Making  the  silver  halo  that  it  made 

In  life  around  his  brow  ;  as  if  in  prayer 
The  gentle  face  composed, 

With  nameless  peace  o'ershadowing  the  eyelids  closed. 

And  as  beside  him  through  the  night  we  hold 

Our  solitary  watch,  I  had  not  started 
To  hear  my  name  break  from  him,  as  of  old, 

Or  see  the  tranquil  lips  a  moment  parted, 
To  speak  the  word  unsaid, 
The  last  supreme  adieu  that  instant  death  forbade. 

I  dread  the  day-dawn,  for  his  silent  rest 
Befits  the  night :  I  half  believe  him  mine, 

While  in  the  tapers'  shadowy  light,  his  breast 
Seems  heaving,  and,  amid  the  pale  moonshine 
That  wanders  o'er  the  lawn, 

Crouch  the  still  hounds  unknowing  that  their  master's  gone. 
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But  when  the  morning  at  his  window  stands 
In  glory  beckoning,  and  he  answers  not ; 

Not  for  the  wringing  of  the  widowed  hands, 
Or  orphans  wrestling  with  their  bitter  lot, 
I  feel,  old  friend,  too  well, 

That  naught  can  wake  thee  but  the  final  miracle. 

Was  it  but  yesterday,  that  at  my  gate, 

Beneath  the  over-arching  oaks  we  met ; 
Throned  in  his  saddle,  statue-like  he  sate, 

A  horseman  every  inch :  I  see  him  yet, 
His  morning  mission  done, 
His  deep-mouthed  pack  behind  him  trailing,  one  by  one. 

Mute  are  the  mountains  now !  No  more  that  cry 
Of  the  full  chase  by  all  the  breezes  borne 

Down  the  defiles,  while  echo's  swift  reply 
Speeds  the  loud  chorus !  Nevermore  the  horn 
Of  our  lost  chief  will  shake 

Those  tempest-riven  crags,  or  pierce  the  startled  brake  I 

Those  summits  were  his  refuge  when  the  touch 
Of  gloom  was  on  him,  and  the  gathered  care 

Of  long  life,  that  braved  and  suffered  much, 
Drove  him  from  beaten  walks,  to  breathe  the  air 
That  haunts  gray  Carrick's  crest, 

And  spur  from  dawn  to  dusk  till  effort  purchased  rest. 

But  yet,  in  all  these  thirty  years,  how  few 

The  days  we  saw  not  the  familiar  form 
Amid  the  valleys  passing,  till  it  grew 

Part  of  the  landscape  :  through  the  sun  or  storm 
With  equal  front  he  rode, 
Punctual  as  planets  moving  in  the  paths  of  God. 

Fve  seen  him,  when  the  frozen  tempest  beat, 
Breast  it  as  gayly  as  the  birds  that  played 

Upon  the  drifts :  and  through  the  deadly  heat 
That  drove  the  fainting  reapers  to  the  shade, 
Smiling  he  passed  along, 

Erect  the  good  gray  head,  and  on  his  lips  a  song. 

IVe  known  him  too,  by  anguish  chained  abed, 
Forsake  his  midnight  pillow  with  a  moan, 

And  meekly  ride  wherever  pity  led, 
To  heal  a  sorrow  slighter  than  his  own  ; 
Or  rich  or  poor  the  same — 

It  mattered  not :  let  any  sorrow  call,  he  came. 
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Thy  life  was  sacrifice,  my  own  old  friend, 

Yet  sacrifice  that  earned  a  sacred  joy, 
For  in  thy  breast  kept  beating  to  the  end, 

The  trust  and  honest  gladness  of  a  boy ; 
The  seventy  years  that  span 
Thy  course,  leave  thee  as  pure  as  when  their  date  began. 

Who  could  have  dreamed  the  sharp,  sad  overthrow 
Of  such  a  life,  so  tender,  strong,  and  brave  ? 

My  pulse  seems  answering  thy  finger  now — 
'Twas  one  step  from  the  stirrup  to  the  grave  I 
Oh !  lift  your  load  with  care, 

And  gently  to  its  rest  the  precious  burden  bear. 

All  Souls'  Day !  as  they  place  him  in  the  aisle, 
The  bells  his  youth  obeyed  for  Mass  are  ringing ; 

And,  as  beneath  the  churchyard  gate  we  file, 
To  latest  rite  his  honored  relics  bringing, 
You'd  think  the  dead  had  all 

Arrayed  their  little  homes  for  some  high  festival. 

As  if  for  htm  the  flowering  chaplets,  strewn 
Throughout  God's  acre,  breathe  a  second  spring ; 

To  him  the  ivy  on  the  sculptured  stone 

A  welcome  from  the  tomb  seems  whispering  : 
The  buried  wear  their  best, 

As,  in  their  midst,  their  old  companion  takes  his  rest. 

Yes,  he  is  yours,  not  ours :  set  down  the  bier  : 

To  you  we  leave  him  with  a  ready  trust : 
Beneath  this  sod  there's  scarce  a  spirit  here 
That  was  not  once  his  friend  :  Oh  !  guard  his  dust ! 
And  if  your  ashes  may 
Thrill  to  old  love,  your  graves  are  gladder  than  our  hearths  to- 
day. 
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IS  IT  I 

A  brief  tract,  issued  a  short  time 
since  by  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society,  seems  to  have  produced 
an  unusual  commotion  among  our 
non-Catholic  brethren,  and  has  called 
forth  reply  after  reply  from  the  sec- 
tarian press  and  pulpit.  The  tract 
is  very  brief,  and  consists  Only  of  a 
few  pointed  questions;  but  it  has 
kindled  a  great  fire,  and  compelled 
Protestants  to  come  forward  and  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  honesty,  in  ut- 
tering their  false  charges  and  gross 
calumnies  against  Catholics  and  the 
church.  It  has  put  them  on  their 
defence,  made  them  feel  that  they, 
not  the  church,  are  now  on  trial  be- 
fore the  public.  This  is  no  little 
gain,  and  they  do  not  have  so  easy  a 
time  of  it,  in  defending  their  libels, 
as  they  had  in  forging  and  uttering 
them,  when  Catholics  had  no  organ 
through  which  they  could  speak,  and 
were  so  borne  down  by  public  cla- 
mor that  their  voice  could  not  have 
been  heard  in  denial,  even  if  they 
had  raised  it.  Times  have  changed 
since  those  sad  days  when  it  was  only 
necessary  to  vent  a  false  charge 
against  the  church,  to  have  it  accre- 
dited and  insisted  on  by  a  fanatical 
multitude  as  undeniable  truth,  how- 
ever ridiculous  or  absurd  it  might 
be. 

Since  our  sectarian  opponents 
have  been  put  upon  their  defence, 
we  trust  Catholics  will  keep  them  to 
it.  We  have  acted  on  the  defensive 
long  enough,  and  turn  about  is  only 
fair  play.  They  must  now  prove 
their  libels,  or  suffer  judgment  to  go 
against  them.    They  feel  that  it  is 

•  Sermons  in  answer  to  the  Tract,  It  it  Honest  t 
By  Rrr.  L.  W.  Bacon.  The  Brooklyn  Timet,  March 
fth,  17th,  a4th,  1868. 
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so,  and  they  open  their  defence  reso- 
lutely, with  apparent  confidence  and 
pluck.  They  have  no  lack  of  words 
and  show  no  misgiving.  This  is 
well  -}  it  is  as  we  would  have  it,  for 
we  wish  them  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  to  make  the  strongest,  boldest, 
and  best  defence  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits. 

In  our  remarks  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  principally  to  the  justifica- 
tion attempted  by  Mr.  Bacon,  in  his 
sermons,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
Brooklyn  Times;  and  we  must  remind 
him  in  the  outset  that  the  assump- 
tion with  which  he  commences — that 
the  tract,  in  appealing  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  public,  whether  it  is 
honest  to  insist  on  certain  charges 
against  the  church  as  true,  when  the 
slightest  inquiry  would  show  them  to 
be  false — makes  an  important  con- 
cession, or  any  concession  at  all  to 
the  Protestant  rule,  is  altogether  un- 
warranted. He  says:  "This  sub- 
mitting of  the  questions  in  dispute 
to  the  public,  man  by  man,  after  the 
Protestant,  the  American  fashion — 
concedes  at  the  outset  one  great  and 
most  vital  principle,  to  wit,  that  the 
ultimate  appeal  in  questions  of  per- 
sonal belief,  is  to  each  man's  reason 
and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 
Quite  a  mistake.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  personal  belief  in  the  case. 
The  question  submitted  to  the  public 
by  the  tract  is  not  whether  what  the 
church  teaches  and  Catholics  believe 
is  true  or  false,  but  whether  it  is  hon- 
est to  continue  to  accuse  the  church 
and  Catholics  of  holding  and  doing 
what  it  is  well  known,  or  may  easily 
be  known,  they  do  not  do,  and  de- 
clare they  do  not  hold  ?  This  is  the 
question,  and  the  only  question,  sub 
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mitted.  Is  it  honest  to  continue  re- 
peating, day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  foul  calumnies  against  your 
neighbor,  when  the  proofs  that  they 
are  calumnies  lie  under  your  hand, 
and  spread  out  before  your  eyes  so 
plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ? 
We  think  even  the  smallest  measure 
of  common  sense  is  sufficient  to  an- 
swer that  question,  which  is,  on  one 
side,  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and 
on  the  other,  a  question  of  very  ordi- 
nary morals.  The  competency  of 
reason  to  decide  far  more  difficult 
questions  than  that,  no  Catholic  ever 
disputes.  We  think  even  the  reason 
of  a  pagan  can  go  as  far  as  that. 
"Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye 
not  what  is  right  ?" 

"  But  this  tract,"  the  preacher  con- 
tinues, "  is  a  plain  assertion  that  no 
man  ought  blindly  to  accept  the  reli- 
gious opinions  to  which  he  is  born, 
nor  the  instructions  of  his  religious 
teachers;  but  that  he  is  bound,  in 
honesty  and  justice,  to  hear  the  other 
side,  and  decide  between  them  by 
his  own  private  judgment."  If  by 
opinions  is  meant  faith,  it  does  no 
such  thing ;  if  by  opinions  are  meant 
only  opinions,  it  may  pass,  though 
the  tract  neither  argues  nor  touches 
the  question.  The  Catholic  always 
supposes  man  is  endowed  with  reason 
and  understanding,  and  that  both  are 
active  in  the  act  of  faith  as  in  an  act 
of  science.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  blind  faith,  though 
blind  prejudices  are  not  uncommon. 
Men  seek  or  inquire  for  what  they 
have  not,  not  for  what  they  have. 
They  who  have  the  faith  do  not  seek 
it,  and  can  examine  what  is  opposed 
to  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
or  refuting  it.  Catholics  have  the 
faith  i  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
truth,  and  have  no  need  to  make  for 
themselves  the  examination  sup- 
posed. Non-Catholics  have  not  the 
faith ;  they  have  only  opinions,  often 


very  erroneous,  very  absurd,  and  very 
hurtful  opinions,  and  they  are  there- 
fore bound,  not  by  the  opinions  they 
have  received  from  their  religious 
teachers,  or  to  which  they  were  born, 
but  to  seek  diligently,  with  open  minds 
and  open  hearts,  for  the  truth  till  they 
find  it  When  they  find  it,  they  will 
not  be  bound  to  seek  it,  but  to  ad- 
here to  it,  and  obey  it  There  is  no 
Protestant  teaching  in  this,  and  it  is 
nothing  "different  from  what  the 
Church  of  Rome  always  teaches  her 
followers." 

The  tract  says :  "  Americans  love 
fair  play."   The  preacher  says : 

"  I  believe  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth. 
If  there  is  one  thing  rather  than  another 
that  Americans  do  love,  it  is  this  very 
thing — absolute  freedom  and  fairness  of  re- 
ligious discussion.  Curious,  isn't  it  ?  How 
came  Americans  to  4  love  fair  play » ?  Eng- 
lishmen seem  to  have  a  similar  taste.  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant  in  England  can  speak  or 
write  his  thoughts,  on  either  side,  without 
hinderance  or  constraint.  The  same  thing 
may  be  remarked,  in  a  measure,  in  Northern 
Germany.  How  can  you  account  for  it? 
What  is  the  reason,  do  you  suppose,  why 
they  don't  '  love  fair  play  *  in  Spain  ?  or  in 
Austria  ?  or  in  Mexico  ?  or  in  Rome  ?  This 
injured  innocent  stands  in  New  York,  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  bemoaning  him- 
self that  he  is  treated  'dishonestly,  and 
unjustly,'  because  the  public  will  not  buy 
and  read  his  books  ;  and  all  the  time,  in  the 
Holy  City  itself— under  the  direct  fatherly 
government  of  the  pope — a  subject  is  not 
allowed  to  be  (as  this  tract  says)  'honest 
and  just '  toward  Protestant  Christians  by 
examining  both  sides,  except  at  the  peril  of 
being  punished  as  for  an  infamous  crime ! 
'Americans  love  fair  play.'  Why  do  all 
Roman  Catholic  nations  suppress  it  ?  Why 
does  the  pope  forbid  it  in  his  own  domin- 
ions ?  And  what  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that,  if  these  who  are  clamoring  for  'fair 
play'  should  ever  hold  the  power  in  this 
country,  they  would  put  it  to  any  different  use 
here,  from  that  which  prevails  in  Catholic 
countries  generally  ?" 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
less  love  of  fair  play  in  Spain,  Mex- 
ico, or  Rome,  than  in  the  United 
States,  England,  or  North-Germany, 
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in  Catholic  than  in  non-Catholic  coun- 
tries, only  there  is  more  faith  and  less 
need  to  seek  it,  or  to  examine  both 
sides  in  order  to  find  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
any  great  merit,  Catholics  are  gene- 
rally far  more  ready  to  hear  both 
sides,  and  to  read  Protestant  books, 
than  Protestants  are  to  read  Catholic 
books.  We  have  never  met  with  intel- 
ligent Catholics  as  ignorant  of  Pro- 
testantism as  we  have  generally  found 
intelligent  Protestants  of  Catholicity. 
There  is  nothing  among  Catholics  to 
correspond  to  the  blind  prejudice,  de- 
plorable ignorance,  and  narrow-mind- 
ed bigotry  of  sectarians  ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  believe  that  even  these  are 
mellowing  with  time,  losing  many  of 
their  old  prejudices,  and  becoming 
more  enlightened  and  less  bigoted 
and  intolerant;  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement 

"  Let  us  understand  in  the  outset,"  says  the 
preacher, 41  that  the  charges  against  Catho- 
lics and  the  Catholic  Church  that  are  com- 
plained of  in  this  tract,  are  conceded  by  the 
writer  to  be  of  grave  importance.  The  pro- 
hibiting of  the  Bible  to  the  people — the 
belief  that  priestly  absolution  has  efficacy 
of  itself,  and  is  not  merely  conditional  on 
the  sincerity  of  the  sinner's  repentance — the 
paying  to  images  of  such  worship  as  the 
heathen  do— all  these  are  declared  by  this 
writer  to  be  'detestable  and  horrible.'  So 
that  if  it  should  appear  that  any  one  of 
them  is  proved  against  Catholics  or  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  case  is  closed  against 
them.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  back  and 
apologize  for  the  doctrine  or  palliate  it.  He 
has  declared  it  to  be  '  false  doctrine ' — '  de- 
testable and  horrible.' " 

What  the  tract  regards  as  impor- 
tant or  unimportant,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  what  the  preacher  must 
prove  is,  that  it  is  honest  to  continue 
to  repeat  charges  against  Catholics 
and  the  Catholic  Church  which  have 
been  amply  refuted,  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  would  know  the  truth ; 
or  at  least  he  must  show  that  the  re- 
VOL.  VII. — 16 


futation  is  insufficient,  and  that  the 
charges  are  not  false,  but  true.  He 
will  not  find  us  shrinking  from  the 
truth,  apologizing  for  it,  or  seeking 
to  get  behind  it  or  around  it.  We, 
however,  beg  him  to  understand  that 
he  is  the  party  accused,  and  on  trial, 
not  we,  and  that  we  are  probably  bet- 
ter judges  on  doubtful  points,  of  what 
is  or  is  not  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice,  than  he  or  any  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  will  do  well,  also,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  question  raised  by  the 
tract  is  not  whether  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  is  true  or  false,  but  whe- 
ther it  is  honest  to  persist  in  saying 
that  it  is  what  the  church  and  all  Ca- 
tholics affirm  that  it  is  not  What 
he  must  prove,  in  order  to  be  acr 
quitted,  is  that  the  church  and  Cath- 
olics do  hold  what  the  tract  denies, 
and  denies  on  authority,  or  that  there 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
believing  that  they  do  so  hold. 

1.  The  tract  asks, "  Is  it  honest  to 
say  that  the  Catholic  Church  prohi- 
bits the  use  of  the  Bible,  when  any- 
body who  chooses  can  buy  as  many 
as  he  likes  at  any  Catholic  book- 
store, and  can  see  on  the  page  of 
any  one  of  them  the  approbation  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  the  pope  at  their  head,  encou- 
raging Catholics  to  read  the  Bible; 
in  these  words,  "The  faithful  should 
be  excited  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  and  that  not  only  for  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  for  those  of  the  whole  world." 
Mr.  Bacon  does  not  meet  directly  the 
facts  alleged  by  the  tract,  nor  plead 
truth  in  justification  of  the  libel ; 
but  undertakes  to  show  that  even  if 
false,  yet  Protestants  may  be  person- 
ally honest  in  uttering  it ;  and  he  ad- 
duces various  circumstances  which', 
he  thinks  may  very  innocently  in-, 
duce  Protestants  to  suppose  that  the. 
church  does  prohibit  the  use  of  the; 
Bible.    We  have  aot  the  patience  ttf 
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take  up  in  detail  all  die  circumstances 
alleged,  and  refute  the  inferences 
drawn  from  them  ;  most  of  them  are 
mere  inventions,  perversions  of  the 
truth,  misapprehensions  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  none,  nor  all  of  them 
together,  justify  the  inference,  in  face 
of  what  the  tract  alleges,  that  the 
Church  prohibits  the  use  of  the  Bible ; 
and  it  is  easy  for  any  one  who  honest- 
ly seeks  the  truth  to  know  that  they 
do  not 

The  facts  alleged  by  the  tract  are 
accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
them.  He  who  makes  a  false  charge 
through  ignorance,  when  he  can  with 
ordinary  prudence  know  that  it  is 
false,  is  not  excusable ;  and  it  is  not 
surely  in  those  who  claim  to  be  the 
enlightened  portion  of  mankind  to 
attempt  to  defend  their  honesty  at  the 
expense  of  their  intelligence.  They 
are  the  last  people  in  the  world,  if 
we  take  them  at  their  estimate  of 
themselves,  to  be  permitted  to  plead 
invincible  ignorance. 

The  Newark  Evening  Journal  is 
bolder  and  more  direct  than  Mr.  Ba- 
con. It  asserts  that  the  Church  ac- 
tually forbids  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  boldly  challenges  the 
fact  alleged  by  the  tract.  It  says : 
"  On  the  very  page  from  which  are 
taken  the  words,  '  The  faithful  should 
be  excited  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,' are  quoted,  it  is  also  said, 
'To  guard  against  error  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  forbid  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  languages, 
without  the  advice  and  permission  of 
the  pastors  and  spiritual  guides  whom 
God  has  appointed  to  govern  his 
Church.'  How  then  can  it  be  false 
to  say  that  the  Church  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?"  Simply 
because  to  forbid  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
is  not  to  prohibit  its  use.  The  faith- 
ful, for  the  promotion  of  faith  and 
piety,  are  excited  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  to  guard  against  error  or 


the  abuse  of  the  sacred  writings, 
those  who  would  wrest  them  to  their 
own  destruction  are  forbidden  to  read 
them  in  the  vulgar  languages,  except 
under  the  direction  of  their  spiritual 
guides.  A  prudent  and  loving  father 
forbids  his  child,  who  has  a  morbid 
appetite  or  a  sickly  constitution,  to 
eat  of  a  certain  kind  of  food  except 
under  the  direction  of  the  family  phy- 
sician, lest  the  child  should  be  injured 
by  it ;  can  you  therefore  say  that  he 
prohibits  the  use  of  that  kind  of  food  ? 
Certainly  not  All  you  can  say  is,  that 
while  he  concedes  the  use,  he  takes 
precautions  against  the  abuse,  which 
is  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  any- 
thing asserted  by  the  tract. 

Mr.  Bacon,  referring  to  reported 
cases  of  the  confiscation  of  Bibles, 
circulated  by  the  Bible  Society,  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  says  the 
French  Bible  confiscated  was  the  Ca- 
tholic version  of  De  Sacy ;  that  the 
Polish  Bible  circulated  by  the  Bible 
Society  was,  word  for  word,  the  copy 
of  the  version  published  two  centu- 
ries before,  and  approved  by  two 
popes  ;  the  Italian  Bible,  for  reading 
which  the  godly  family  Madiai  were 
persecuted  and  imprisoned,  was  the 
Catholic  version  [not  so]  of  Martini, 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  published 
with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of 
Pope  Pius  VI.  Suppose  this  correct,  it 
does  not  prove  that  the  Church  prohi- 
bits the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, but 
is  very  good  proof  to  the  contrary. 
These  versions  were  made  and  pub- 
lished for  the  people,  and  would  have 
been  neither  made  nor  published  if 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  forbid- 
den. And  how  can  you  say  that 
popes  prohibit  what  you  show  they 
approved  and  sanctioned?  There 
was  a  German  Bible  before  Luther, 
and  our  Dotfay  Bible  was  published 
before  the  version  of  King  James. 

"But  I  am  not  willing,"  continues 
the  preacher,  "that  this  effrontery 
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[what  effrontery?]  of  this  question 
should  be  let  go  even  with  this  an- 
swer." We  can  easily  believe  it.  "  I 
am  ready  to  call  witnesses."  Well, 
dear  doctor,  your  witnesses ;  we  are 
ready  to  hear  their  testimony.  "  Who- 
ever heard  of  a  Catholic  Bible  Society 
multiplying  copies  of  the  Bible  V  No- 
body that  we  know  of.  But  how 
long  is  it  since  Protestants  had  a  Bi- 
ble Society  ?  Prior  to  that,  did  they 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures? "  Popes  have  fulminated  their 
bulls  against  Bible  Societies,  denoun- 
cing them  as  an  invention  of  the  de- 
vil." Not  unlikely;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  denounce  Bible  Societies, 
and  another  to  prohibit  the  use  or  the 
reading  of  die  Bible.  Your  witnesses, 
Rev.  sir,  do  not  testify  to  the  point. 
Besides,  all  the  facts,  or  pretended 
facts,  you  bring  forward  are  too  re- 
cent for  your  purpose.  The  accusa- 
tion that  the  Church  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  was  made  by  Pro- 
testants long  before  any  of  them  are 
even  said  to  have  occurred,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  originated  in 
them.  Ex-post  facto  causes  are  not 
admitted  in  catholic  philosophy.  The 
charge  brought  against  the  Church 
betrays  no  little  folly  and  ingratitude. 
If  the  Church  had  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  how  could  the  Re- 
formers have  got  a  copy  of  them? 
They  certainly  purloined  them  from 
her,  and  could  have  got  them  from 
no  other  source. 

The  preacher  concludes  his  first 
sermon  by  saying :  "  I  am  glad  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  understood 
on  both  sides  that,  if  the  Roman 
Church  is  to  commend  itself  to  the 
American  people,  it  must  begin  by 
repudiating,  as  horrible  and  detesta- 
ble, the  teaching  and  practice  for 
three  hundred  years  of'  the  church." 
What  has  for  three  hundred  years 
been  falsely  alleged  by  her  enemies 
to  be  her  teaching  and  practice, 


agreed ;  but  what  has  really  been  her 
teaching  and  practice,  denied.  "  Lei 
it  but  make  good  this  new  claim,  and 
we  thank  God  for  the  new  refor- 
mation, and  welcome  it  to  the  plat- 
form of  Protestantism."  There  is  no 
new  claim  in  the  case ;  what  the  tract 
asserts  has  always  been  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  church ;  she  has 
always  encouraged  the  use  and  op- 
posed the  abuse  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. That  the  preacher  should  de- 
sire a  new  reformation  can  be  easily 
understood,  for  the  old  has  well-nigh 
run  out ;  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
welcome  the  church  to  the  platform  of 
Protestantism  is,  however,  not  likely ; 
for  she  is  not  fond  of  standing  on 
platforms,  and  prefers  to  remain 
seated  on  the  rock.  The  reverend 
gentleman  may  be  shocked  to  hear  it ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  the 
Bible  and  reason  are  not  special  Pro- 
testant possessions  ;  they  were  ours 
ages  before  Protestantism  was  born^ 
and  will  be  ours  ages  after  Protest- 
antism is  dead  and  forgotten. 

2.  In  his  second  sermon — in  a  note 
to  which  he  corrects  his  assertion  that 
it  was  the  Catholic  version  of  Mar- 
tini, and  states  that  it  was  the  Pro- 
testant version  of  Diodati,  that  was 
used  by  the  godly  family  of  the  Ma- 
diai — the  preacher  confines  his  efforts 
to  questions  raised  by  the  tract  with 
regard  to  the  worship  of  images  and 
pictures,  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  saints.    The  tract  asks  : 

"  Is  it  honest  to  accuse  Catholics  of  paying 
divine  worship  to  images  or  pictures  as  the 
heathen  do — when  any  Catholic  indignantly 
repudiates  any  idea  of  the  kind,  and  when 
the  Council  of  Trent  distinctly  declares  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard 
to  them  to  be, *  that  there  is  no  divinity  or 
virtue  in  them  which  should  appear  to  claim 
the  tribute  of  one's  veneration but  that 
all  the  honor  which  is  paid  tonhem  shall  be 
referred  to  the  originals  whom  they  are  de- 
signed to  represent  V   (Sess.  25.) 

"The  answer  to  this  question,"  the 
preacher  says,  "  is  to  be  found  by  asking  tw* 
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others:  i.  What  sort  of  honors  do  the 
heathen  pay  to  images  ?  2.  What  sort  of 
honors  do  Roman  Catholics  pay  to  them  ? 
When  we  have  got  answers  to  these  two,  we 
can  compare  them,  and  shall  be  able  to  say 
whether  they  are  the  same." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  neith- 
er of  these  questions  need  be  asked ; 
for  so  far  as  pertinent,  both  are  an- 
swered in  the  tract  itself.  The  ac- 
cusation against  Catholics  which  the 
tract  implies  cannot  be  honestly 
made,  is  that  we  pay  divine  worship 
to  images  and  pictures,  as  the  heathen 
do;  what  the  tract  then  denies  is 
that  Catholics  pay  divine  worship  to 
images  and  pictures ;  and  what  it  as- 
serts is,  that  the  heathen  do  pay  them 
divine  worship ;  but  this  assertion  is 
simply  illustrative,  and  should  it  be 
found  inexact,  it  would  not  affect  the 
formal  denial  that  the  worship  Catho- 
lics pay  them  is  divine.  As  to  what 
sort  of  worship  Catholics  do  render  to 
images  and  pictures,  the  answer  in  the 
tract  is  explicit,  that  it  is  a  "certain  tri- 
bute of  veneration  paid  them  in  honor 
of  their  original.  The  worship  is  not 
divine  worship,  and  the  honor  paid  is 
not  paid  to  them  for  any  virtue  in 
them,  but  is  referred  solely  to  their 
originals."  The  catechism  puts  this 
clearly  enough.  u  Q.  And  is  it  al- 
lowable to  honor  relics  ,  crucifixes,  and 
holy  pictures  t  A.  Yes ;  with  an  in- 
ferior and  relative  honor,  as  they  re- 
late to  Christ  and  his  saints,  and  are 
the  memorials  of  them.  Q.  May 
we  then  pray  to  relics  and  images  ? 
A.  No ;  by  no  means,  for  they  have 
no  life  or  sense  to  hear  or  help  us." 

The  preacher  labors  to  show  that 
this  inferior  and  relative  honor  is 
precisely  what  the  heathen  pay  to  the 
images  of  their  gods  ;  but  this,  if 
true,  would  not  prove  that  we  do,  but 
that  the  heathen  do  not,  pay  divine 
honors  to  images.  He  cites  various 
authorities,  Christian  and  heathen,  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  brass  and 


gold  and  silver,  when  fashioned  into 
a  statue,  that  the  heathen  worship, 
but  that  through  the  statue  or  image 
they  worship  the  invisible  gods ;  that 
is,  they  worship  the  image  as  the 
visible  representation  of  the  invisible 
divinity.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  some 
respects,  the  actual  fact ;  nobody  pre- 
tends that  they  worship  precisely  the 
material  statue,  but  the  numen  or 
god,  the  prayers,  invocations,  incan- 
tations, and  the  other  ceremonies  of 
the  consecration  of  the  statue  by  the 
priests  compelled  to  enter  the  statue 
and  take  up  his  abode  in  it.  But  to 
this  image,  which  for  them  contains 
the  god,  the  heathen  offer  sacrifices 
and  other  acts  of  worship  which  are 
due  to  God  alone,  which  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world,  though  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  type  copied, 
perverted,  corrupted,  and  travestied 
in  heathen  worship  is  the  Catholic 
type ;  as  all  heathenism  is  a  corrup- 
tion, perversion,  or  travesty  of  the 
true  religion,  or  as  Protestantism  is 
a  corruption,  perversion,  or  travesty 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  heathen  images  and  pictures 
represent  no  absent  reality,  and  are 
not  memorials  of  an  absent  truth, 
like  our  sacred  images  and  pictures  ; 
and  the  heathen,  then,  can  honor 
only  the  material  substance  or  the 
supposed  indwelling  numen  or  dae- 
mon. The  gods  they  are  supposed  to 
bring  nigh,  represent,  or  render  visi- 
ble, are  either  purely  imaginary,  or 
evil  spirits  ;  hence  the  Scripture  tells 
us  that  "  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  devils."  And  finally,  to  these 
idols,  which  are  nothing  but  wood 
and  stone,  brass  and  silver,  or  gold, 
which  represent,  if  anything,  demons 
or  devils,  the  heathen  pay  divine 
honors  ;  while  we  simply  honor  and 
respect  images  and  pictures  of  our 
Lord  and  his  saints  for  the  sake  of 
the  originals,  or  the  worth  to  which 
they  are  related.     Here  is  a  differ- 
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ence  which  we  should  suppose  even 
our  Protestant  doctor  capable  of  per- 
ceiving and  recognizing. 

The  preacher  forgets  that  what  is 
denied  by  the  tract  is,  that  we  pay 
divine  honors  to  sacred  images  and 
pictures,  and  cites  ample  authority 
to  prove  that  we  do  not  pay  divine 
honors  to  them  or  through  them.  We 
offer  them  no  sacrifices,  and  we  offer 
them  no  prayers  or  praises,  even  as 
symbols  or  as  memorials  of  a  worth 
they  represent  They  are  never  the 
media  through  which  we  honor  that 
worth;  but  we  honor  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  worth  to  which  they  are 
related,  as  the  pious  son  honors  the 
picture  of  his  mother,  the  patriot 
the  picture  of  the  father  of  his 
country,  or  the  lover  the  portrait  of 
his  mistress.  The  respect  we  pay 
them  springs  from  one  of  the  deepest 
and  purest  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, and  can  be  condemned  only  by 
those  who  hold  that  there  is  nothing 
good  in  nature,  and  condemn  as  evil 
and  only  evil  whatever  is  natural. 

The  minister  thinks  that,  even 
should  enlightened  and  intelligent 
Catholics  understand  the  question  as 
explained  by  the  catechism  and  de- 
fined by  the  Council  of  Trent,  yet 
ignorant  Catholics  may  not;  and 
with  them  the  honors  paid  to  images 
and  pictures  actually  degenerate  into 
idolatry.    He  asks : 

u  But  how  in  this  respect  do  the  people 
of  modern  Italy  differ  from  those  of  ancient 
and  heathen  Italy  ?  Do  the  practices  of  the 
people  there  correspond  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  theologians,  or  have  they,  as  of  old  time, 
•  bettered  the  instruction  ?'  Do  they  pay  no 
special  veneration,  as  if  there  were  some  spe- 
cial virtue  in  the  image  itself  to  those  ima- 
ges that  are  reputed  to  bleed  or  sweat,  or  to 
the  pictures  that  wink  ?  If  it  was  only  as 
a  guide  of  the  thoughts  toward  the  person 
represented  that  the  image  or  picture 
served,  then  one  image  would  serve  as 
well  as  another,  except  that  those  in  which 
the  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist  had  most 
excelled  to  represent  In  touching  and  vivid 


portraiture  the  object  of  the  worship,  might 
be  preferred  above  ruder  and  coarser  works. 
But  as  I  have  passed  from  church  to  church 
in  those  lands  in  which  the  Roman  system 
has  had  unlimited  opportunity  to  work  itself 
out  into  practice,  and  have  '  beheld  the  de- 
votions' of  the  people,  I  have  seen  certain 
statues  frequented  by  a  multitude  of  wor- 
shippers, and  visited  by  pilgrims  from  alar, 
who  had  come  to  bow  down  before  them, 
and  hung  with  myriads  of  votive  offerings 
— waxen  effigies  of  arms  and  legs  and  other 
members  that  had  been  healed  in  conse- 
quence of  prayers  to  that  particular  image. 
And  one  fact,  which  I  did  not  th^n  appre- 
ciate the  bearing  ofj  was  constantly  observed 
by  myself  and  my  companion — that  these 
objects  of  special  worship  and  veneration 
were  never  works  of  superior  art,  but  com- 
monly rude,  and  sometimes  even  grotesque* 
The  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  touching 
statue  by  Bernini,  of  the  Virgin  holding 
upon  her  knees  the  body  of  the  dead  Jesus, 
is  in  the  crypt  of  St  Peter's,  and  admiring 
critics  go  down  to  study  it  by  torchlight 
But  the  image  which  is  adored  is  a  grimy 
bronze  idol  above  it  in  the  nave  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  so  venerated  as  the  statue 
of  that  apostle  that  the  toes  of  the  ex- 
tended foot  have  been  actually  kissed  away 
by  the  adorations  of  the  faithful" 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  preach- 
er, whatever  opportunities  he  may 
have  had,  knows  very  little  of  the 
Catholic  people  in  general,  or  of  the 
Italian  people  in  particular,  and  his 
guesses  would  deserve  more  respect 
if  made  in  relation  to  his  own  people. 
Protestants  have  no  distinctive  wor- 
ship which  can  be  offered  to  God 
alone,  and  are  therefore  very  poor 
judges  of  what  they  may  see  going 
on  before  their  eyes  among  a  Catho- 
lic people.  The  Church  is  responsi- 
ble only  for  the  faith  she  teaches 
and  the  practices  she  enjoins,  ap- 
proves, or  permits.  If  the  people 
depart  from  this  faith  and  abuse 
these  practices  in  their  practical  de- 
votion, the  fault,  since  she  takes 
away  no  one's  freedom,  is  theirs,  not 
hers.  The  worship  that  Catholics 
render  to  God,  the  honor  they  pay 
to  the  saints,  and  the  respect  they 
entertain  for  sacred  images,  differs 
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aot,  as  all  worship  with  Protestants 
Must,  simply  as  more  or  less,  but  in 
kind,  and  not  even  a  Protestant 
community  can  be  found  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  image  or  a  picture  and  the 
«aint  or  person  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  it.  For  the  many  years 
we  lived  as  a  Protestant  we  never 
met  any  one  of  our  brethren  who 
•mistook  his  mother's  portrait  for  his 
mother  herself,  or  the  statue  of  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman  for  the  states- 
man himself.  Who  ever  mistakes 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George 
Washington  in  Union  Square  for 
George  Washington  on  horseback, 
or  confounds  Andrew  Jackson  him- 
self with  Mill's  ugly  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  him  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
Washington?  Who  could  mistake 
the  bronze  horse  on  which  the  image 
of  the  old  General  is  placed,  and 
which  you  fear  every  moment  is  go- 
ing to  tilt  over  backward,  for  a  real 
horse  ?  Well,  my  dear  doctor,  how- 
ever ignorant  these  Italian  people 
may  be  whom  you  see  kneeling  be- 
fore an  image  or  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  they  know  more  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  more  of  God, 
and  of  man's  duties  and  relations  to 
him,  more  of  his  proper  worship,  than 
the  most  enlightened  non-Catholic 
community  that  exists  or  ever  exist- 
ed on  the  earth.  They  may  not 
know  as  much  of  error  against  faith 
and  piety,  of  false  theories  and  crude 
speculations  as  non-Catholics;  but 
they  know  more  of  Christianity,  more 
of  what  Christianity  really  is,  what 
it  teaches,  and  what  it  exacts  of  the 
faithful,  than  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  of  your  sectarian  ministers, 
not  even  excepting  yourself. 

With  regard  to  bleeding,  sweating, 
or  winking  pictures,  if  you  find  peo- 
ple believing  in  them,  you  will  never 
find  among  Catholics  any  who  be- 
lieve that  they  bleed,  sweat,  or  wink 


by  any  virtue  that  is  in  the  picture 
itself;  but  that  the  phenomenon  is 
a  miracle,  which  God  works  by  the 
saint  pictured.  You  may  doubt  the 
miracle,  but  not  reasonably,  unless 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  in 
the  case  is  insufficient.  Whoever 
believes  in  God  believes  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  miraculous  in  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna  winking,  sweating,  or 
bleeding,  than  there  was  in  Balaam's 
ass  speaking  and  rebuking  his  mas- 
ter. It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact. 
If  the  proofs  are  conclusive,  the  fact 
is  to  be  believed ;  if  insufficient,  no 
one  is  bound  to  believe  it. 

If  you  find  the  people  flocking  to 
a  particular  image  or  picture  and 
bringing  to  it  their  votive  offerings, 
it  certainly  is  not,  as  the  preacher 
takes  notice,  on  account  of  its  merit 
as  a  work  of  art ;  for  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, with  all  their  love  and  exquisite 
taste  for  art,  do  not,  like  so  many 
non-Catholics,  confound  artistic  cul- 
ture with  religious  culture ;  nor  is  it 
because  they  hold  that  there  is  any 
hidden  virtue  in  that  particular  im- 
age or  picture  itself,  but  because  the 
saint  whose  it  is,  has  or  is  believed 
to  have  specially  favored  those  who 
have  invoked  him  before  it.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  fact,  but  the  principle,  on  which 
the  special  devotion  to  our  Lady  or 
a  saint  before  a  particular  shrine  is 
a  correct  one ;  and  there  is  in  the 
practice  no  special  honor  to  the  im- 
age or  picture  for  its  own  sake,  and 
consequently  nothing  necessarily  su- 
perstitious or  idolatrous. 

Even  if,  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  the  statue  of  St  Peter  in  St 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  which  the 
preacher  calls  a  "  grimy  bronze  idol, 
was  originally,  as  he  tells  us  some  say 
it  was,  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  honor 
paid  to  it  by  the  faithful  would  not 
be  paid  to  Jupiter,  while  intended  to 
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be  paid  to  St.  Peter.  But  the  toes 
of  the  image  have  been  worn  away 
by  the  kisses  of  the  worshippers; 
and  do  not  these  kisses  prove  that 
Catholics  adore  the  image?  The 
heathen  adore  their  gods  by  kissing 
the  feet  of  their  statues ;  and  when 
Catholics  kiss  the  feet  of  the  images 
of  their  saints,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  they  do  not  worship  or  adore 
images  as  the  heathen  do?  The 
heathen  use  incense  in  the  worship 
of  idols  ;  Moses  prescribes  incense, 
and  the  Jews  use  it  in  their  worship 
of  the  true  God;  therefore  the  Jews 
are  idolaters  !  The  preacher  for- 
gets that  what  the  tract  declares 
to  be  dishonest  is  the  accusation  that 
Catholics  pay  divine  worship,  that  is, 
the  worship  due  to  God  alone,  to  im- 
ages and  pictures,  as  the  heathen  da 
To  kiss  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  St 
Peter,  from  love  and  devotion  to 
the  saint  himself,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  on  whom  our  Lord  found- 
ed his  church,  is  not  to  pay  divine 
worship  to  the  image,  nor  even  to 
Peter  himself.  Were  we  so  happy 
as  to  find  ourselves  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Rome,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  we  should  kneel  before  the  sta- 
tue of  St  Peter,  and  kiss  its  feet,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  its  having  been  once 
a  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  we  should  do 
it  as  a  proper  method  of  expressing 
our  love  and  veneration  for  the  great 
apostle,  and  as  simply  and  innocent- 
ly as  the  mother  kisses  the  carefully 
preserved  portrait  of  her  beloved  son 
slain  in  battle  for  his  faith  or  his 
country.  As  to  using  the  forms  used 
by  the  heathen  to  express  affection 
or  devotion,  if  proper  in  themselves, 
we  have  as  litde  scruple  as  we  have 
m  using  the  language  which  our  an- 
cestors used  in  the  worship  of  Woden 
or  Thor,  in  our  prayers  and  praises  to 
the  One  Ever-living  and  True  God. 

3.  The  sermon  next  takes  up 
the  false  accusation  that  Catholics 


pay  divine  worship  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  The  tract 
asks: 

"Is  IT  HONEST  to  accuse  Catholics  of 
putting  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  Saints 
in  the  place  of  God  or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
—when  the  Council  of  Trent  declares  that 
it  is  simply  useful  to  ask  their  intercession 
in  order  to  obtain  favor  from  God,  through 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  alone 
is  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer — 

"  When  '  asking  their  prayers  and  influ- 
ence with  God/  is  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  when  Christians  ask  the  pious 
prayers  of  one  another  }n 

The  preacher  says,  "  At  the  outset 
let  me  remark,  that  the  question 
what  Roman  Catholics  do  is  not  con- 
clusively answered  by  quoting  what 
the  Council  of  Trent  declares." 
This  supposes  that  the  same  rule 
must  be  applied  to  Catholics,  who 
have  an  authoritative  church,  that 
is  applicable  to  non-Catholics,  who 
have  none,  or  to  people  among  whom 
every  one  believes  according  to  his 
own  private  judgment,  and  does  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  But  this  is 
not  permissible.  Our  faith  is  taught 
and  denned  by  authority,  and  to 
know  what  we  as  Catholics  believe 
or  do,  you  must  be  certain  what  the 
church  authoritatively  teaches  or  pre- 
scribes. We  cannot  go  contrary  to 
that  and  be  Catholics.  No  doubt 
Catholics  may  depart  from  the  faith 
of  the  church,  and  disobey  her  pre* 
cepts ;  but  when  they  obstinately  per- 
sist in  doing  so,  they  cease  to  be  Ca- 
tholics in  faith  and  practice,  and  their 
belief  or  their  practice  is  of  no  ac- 
count in  judging  what  is  or  is  not 
Catholic  doctrine  or  practice.  They 
who  believe  or  do  anything  con- 
trary to  what  is  declared  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  are  pro  tanio  non- 
Catholics.  To  know  what  is  Catho- 
lic faith  and  Catholic  practice,  you 
have  only  to  consult  the  standards 
of  the  Catholic  Church — not  every 
individual  Catholic,  as  you  must 
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every  individual  Protestant  when  you 
wish  to  ascertain  what  is  Protestant 
opinion  and  practice.  Our  stand- 
ards speak  for  themselves;  and  in 
determining  what  Catholicity  enjoins 
or  allows,  you  must  consult  them,  and 
them  only. 

Mr.  Bacon  and  his  brethren  have 
as  free  access  to  our  standards  as  we 
ourselves  have,  and  they  must  re- 
main under  the  charge  of  dishonestly 
misrepresenting  us,  or  prove  by  our 
standards  that  the  church  offers  or  au- 
thorizes or  does  not  forbid  her  children 
from  offering  divine  worship  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Their  surmises,  their 
conjectures,  their  inferences  from 
what  they  see  among  Catholics,  but 
do  not  understand,  must  be  thrown 
out  as  inadmissible  testimony.  There 
are  the  standards:  if  they  sustain 
you,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  you  are 
convicted,  and  judgment  must  go 
against  you.  This  is  the  case  pre- 
sented by  the  tract,  and  which  Mr. 
Bacon  and  his  friends  are  to  meet 
fairly  and  squarely. 

Now,  the  tract  shows  from  the 
standards,  from  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  is  plenary  authority  in  the 
case,  that  the  accusation  against  Ca- 
tholics of  "putting  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin or  the  saints  in  the  place  of  God 
•or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  is  an  ac- 
cusation so  manifestly  untrue  that  no 
one  can  honestly  make  it.  Here 
also  is  the  catechism,  which  the 
•church  teaches  all  her  children.  "  Q. 
Does  Ms  commandment  [the  first]  for- 
ted  all  honor  and  veneration  of  saints 
and  angels  ?  No ;  we  are  to  honor 
them  as  God's  special  friends  and 
servants,  but  not  with  the  honor 
which  belongs  to  God."  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  declares  that  "  it  is  good 
and  useful  to  ask  the  saints  who 
feign  together  with  Christ  in  heaven, 
to  pray  for  us,"  "  or  to  ask  favors  for 
us  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour." 


We  ask  the  saints  in  heaven,  as  we 
ask  our  friends  on  earth,  to  pray  for 
us.  Here  is  the  whole  principle  of 
the  case.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  22,  c.  3,  defines  that,  "  though 
the  church  is  accustomed  to  celebrate 
masses  in  honor  of  the  saints,  yet 
she  teaches  they  are  never  to  be 
offered  to  them,  but  to  God  alone." 
Non  tamen  tilts  sacrificium  ofierri  docetf 
sed  Deo  soli,  qui  illos  coronavit. 
Now,  with  Catholics  the  distinctively 
divine  worship,  the  supreme  worship 
due  to  God  alone,  and  which  it 
would  be  idolatry  to  offer  to  any 
other,  is  sacrifice,  the  highest  pos- 
sible sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  which  our  priests  offer  every 
day  on  the  altar ;  the  one  unbloody 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  a  bloody 
manner  on  Calvary.  This  is  offered 
to  God  alone  ;  all  else  that  is  offered 
to  God  in  worship,  prayer,  praise, 
love,  veneration,  may,  in  kind  at 
least,  be  offered  to  men.  We  honor 
the  chief  magistrate,  whether  called 
king  or  emperor,  president  or  gov- 
ernor ;  we  honor  the  prelates  whom  * 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  us 
in  the  church;  we  pray  to  or  petition 
rulers  and  men  in  authority;  we  chant 
the  praises  of  the  great  and  the 
heroic;  we  love  our  country,  our 
family,  and  friends ;  we  venerate  the 
wise  and  the  good,  who,  in  services 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  morals,  and 
religion,  prove  themselves  godlike. 
That  Protestants,  who  have  no  sac- 
rifice, no  priest,  no  altar,  no  victim, 
should  mistake  the  nature  of  our  cut- 
tus  sanctorum,  is  not  surprising,  for* 
they  have  nothing  in  kind  to  offer  God 
that  we  do  not  offer  to  the  saints, 
especially  to  the  queen  of  saints,  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God.  But  this  is 
their  fault,  not  ours ;  for  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  know — for  our  standards  tell 
them  so— that  we  as  Catholics  place 
the  supreme  act  of  worship  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass — holding  that 
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only  God  is  an  adequate  offering 
to  God,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  never  offered  to  the 
saints  or  to  any  but  God  alone. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween our  cultus  sanctorum  and  that 
with  which  men  like  Mr.  Bacon,  of 
Brooklyn,  seek  to  identify  it.  The 
heathen  offered  sacrifices,  the  high- 
est form  of  worship  they  had,  to  their 
idols,  their  demigods  and  heroes ; 
we  offer  the  highest  worship  which 
we  have — and  we  have  it  only  through 
God's  goodness — to  the  one,  living, 
true  God  only.  This  proves  that  the 
accusation  against  Catholics  of  put- 
ting the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
as  objects  of  worship,  in  the  place  of 
God,  is  a  false  accusation,  so  well 
known  or  so  easily  known  to  be 
false,  that  no  one  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence can  honestly  make  it. 

But  the  preacher  supposes  that 
Catholics,  in  other  respects,  put  them 
in  the  place  of  God.  This  is  impos- 
sible. Catholics  hold  that  the  saints, 
with  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  their  head, 
are  men  and  women — creatures  whom 
God  has  made,  has  redeemed  with 
his  own  blood,  and  has  elevated, 
sanctified,  and  glorified  by  his  grace, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  identify 
them  with  him  or  substitute  them 
for  him.  We  hold  that  Mary  is  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  and  that  he  is  her 
Lord  as  well  as  ours,  and  that  it  is 
through  his  merits  alone,  applied 
beforehand,  that  she.  was  conceived 
without  original  stain ;  and  can  any- 
body, so  believing,  mistake  her  for 
her  Son,  in  any  respect  put  her  in 
his  place,  or  assign  to  her  his  media- 
torial work  ?  The  very  fears  express- 
ed by  our  Protestant  friends  that  we 
do  or  are  liable  to  do  so,  prove  that 
even  they  are  able  to  discriminate 
between  her  and  her  Son  ;  why  not 
then  we  ? 
The  reverend  gentleman  continues : 


"We  are  invited  to  several  inquiries. 
First :  Is  it  true  that  the  prayers  that  are 
offered  by  Roman  Catholics  to  departed 
saints,  and  especially  to  that  holy  woman 
whom  we  with  them  in  all  generations  unite 
to  call  the  blessed,  are  only  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  we  might  offer  to  a  fellow-Christian 
here  upon  the  earth  in  soliciting  his  prayers 
in  our  behalf?  Secondly:  Are  these  suppli- 
cations only  for  favor  and  influence,  or  ar4 
they  for  the  direct  gift  of  blessing  and  sal- 
vation ?  Do  they  put  Mary  into  the  place  of 
Christ,  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  making  of  the  All-Merciful  Saviour 
who  inviteth  all  to  come  unto  him,  an  inac- 
cessible object  of  dread  and  terror,  whom 
we  dare  not  approach  except  through  the 
mediation  of  Mary  ?  Do  they  ascribe  to  her 
the  glory  due  to  Christ,  the  only  name  given 
under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  may 
be  saved?  Do  they  profess  faith  in  her 
alone  for  salvation  ?  Do  they  put  the  saints 
in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  suppli- 
cating from  them  directly  the  divine  gift  of 
holiness  and  the  renewal  of  the  sinful 
heart?" 

We  have  answered  these  questions 
by  anticipation.  It  is  probable  that 
Catholics  believe  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinctly and  more  firmly  in  "  the  one 
mediator  of  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,"  than  do  the  sects,  and 
are  less  likely  to  forget  it,  seeing 
that  all  their  practical  devotions,  pub- 
lic and  private,  the  great  honors 
given  to  Mary  and  the  saints  are 
founded  on  it  and  tend  directly  to 
keep  us  from  forgetting  it  Catho- 
lics do  not  pray  to  Mary  because 
they  regard  the  All-merciful  Saviour 
as  inaccessible,  or  as  an  object  of 
dread  and  terror;  nor  because  she 
comes  in  between  them  and  him,  re- 
presents him,  or  enables  them  to  ap- 
proach him  through  her,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  we  not  unfre- 
quently  directly  beseech  him  to  grant 
that  she  and  other  saints  may  pray 
for  us.  We  honor  her  as  the  mother 
of  God  in  his  human  nature.  We 
pray  to  her  to  pray  to  him  for  us,  not 
only  because  she  is  our  mother  as 
well  as  his,  but  because  she  is  dear 
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to  her  Son  our  Lord,  and  he  delights 
to  honor  her  by  granting  her  requests. 
For  a  like  reason  we  invoke  the  saints, 
that  is,  ask  them  to  pray  for  us.  We 
must  then  be  more  ignorant  and  stu- 
pid than  even  our  sectarian  ministers 
believe  us,  if,  in  praying  to  them  be- 
cause as  his  friends  they  are  dear  to 
him,  we  substitute  them  for  him  from 
whom  what  we  seek  can  alone  come. 
If  we  believe  they  themselves  give 
it,  why  do  we  ask  them  to  pray  him 
to  grant  it  ?  Cannot  our  acute  and 
ingenious  doctor  see  that  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints  renders  the  error  he 
supposes  Catholics  fall  into  utterly 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  most 
ignorant  Catholic,  and  that  it  tends 
to  fix  the  mind  and  the  heart  directly 
on  the  fact  that  every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above  and  Com- 
eth down  from  the  Father  of  lights  ? 
Can  he  not  see  that  the  interces- 
sion we  invoke  is  a  clear  confession 
of  the  truth  he  thinks  it  obscures  or 
obliterates?  If  we  think  the  good 
comes  from  them,  why  do  we  ask 
them  to  intercede  with  Christ  to  be- 
stow it  ?   Why  not  ask  it  of  them  ? 

But  is  it  true,  as  the  tract  affirms, 
that  we  ask  nothing  of  Mary  and  the 
saints  in  heaven  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  ask  of  our  fellow-Christian  ? 
This  is  not  precisely  what  the  tract 
asserts.  It  asserts  that  asking  their 
prayers  and  influence  is  exactly  of 
the  same  nature,  that  is,  the  same  in 
principle,  with  what  Christians  do 
when  they  ask  the  pious  prayers  of 
one  another.  To  this  the  preacher 
replies : 

"I  hold  here  a  volume  of  800  pages, 
almost  every  one  of  which  contains  an  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  so  far  as  I  honestly 
read  it,  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  The  Glo* 
ties  of  Mary,  by  St  Alphonsus  Liguori, 
approved  by  John,  Archbishop  of  New- 
York.  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin 
quoting,  or  to  cease. 

" '  O  Mary,  sweet  refuge  of  miserable  sin- 
ners, assist  me  with  thy  mercy.   Keep  far 


from  me  my  infernal  enemies,  and  came  thy- 
self to  take  my  soul  and  present  it  to  my  eter- 
nal Judge.'  *A11  the  mercies  ever  bestowed 
upon  men  have  come  through  Mary.'  '  Ma- 
ry is  called  the  gate  of  heaven,  because  no 
one  can  enter  heaven  if  he  does  not  pass 
through  Mar}',  who  is  the  door  of  it'  1  As 
we  have  access  to  the  eternal  Father  only 
through  Jesus  Christ,  so  we  have  access  to 
Jesus  Christ  only  through  Mary.' 

" '  Mary  is  the  peacemaker  between  shv 
ners  and  God.'  'My  Mother  Mary,  to 
thy  hands  I  commit  the  cause  of  my  eternal 
salvation.  To  thee  I  consign  my  soul ;  it 
was  lost,  but  thou  must  save  it.'  '  Thou  art 
the  advocate,  the  mediatrix  of  reconcilia- 
tion, the  only  hope,  and  the  most  secure  re- 
fuge of  sinners.'  'I  place  in  thee  all  my 
hopes  of  salvation.*  '  She  is  the  advocate 
of  the  world  and  the  true  mediatrix  between 
God  and  man.'  *  Blessed  is  he  who  clings 
with  love  and  confidence  to  those  two  an- 
chors of  salvation,  Jesus  and  Mary.*  1  De- 
liver me  from  the  burden  of  my  sins ;  dispel 
the  darkness  of  my  mind ;  banish  earthly  af- 
fections from  my  heart'  '  O  Lady,  change 
us  from  sinners  to  saints.' " 

Tastes  differ,  and  not  every  Ca- 
tholic would  employ  every  expres- 
sion used  by  St.  Alphonsus  in  his 
Glories  of  Mary  ;  but  none  of  these 
expressions  convey  to  the  Catholic 
mind  what  they  do  to  the  Protestant 
mind ;  for  Catholics  have  a  key  to 
their  meaning  in  their  faith  in  the  in- 
carnation. The  strongest  of  them 
is  justified  by  the  relation  of  Mary  to 
that  great  mystery  in  which  centres 
and  from  which  radiates  the  whole  of 
Christianity.  From  her  was  taken  that 
flesh,  that  human  nature,  in  which 
God  redeems  and  saves  us  ;  and  be- 
ing taken  from  her,  she  has  a  relation 
to  God,  our  Saviour,  and  consequent- 
ly to  our  redemption  and  salvation, 
which  no  other  woman,  no  other 
creature,  has  or  can  have.  This  re- 
lation explains  the  passages  in  the. 
Litany  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and 
those  passages  of  St.  Alphonsus  and 
other  Catholic  writers  which  assert 
that  all  mercies  and  graces  come  from 
God  through  her.  They  all  come 
from  God  in  his  human  nature  ;  and 
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as  that  nature  was  taken  from  her, 
they  must  in  some  sense  come 
through  her.    They  come  through 
her,  because  they  come  from  God  as 
born  of  her.  They  also  come  through 
her,  because  God,  her  divine  Son, 
who  gives  them,  loves  her  as  his  mo- 
ther, and  delights  to  honor  with  the 
highest  honor  a  creature  can  receive ; 
he  therefore  confers  the  favors  mor- 
tals pray  for  only  through  her  interces- 
sion.   But  as  all  the  special  honor 
done  to  her  is  done  only  in  conse- 
quence of  her  relation  as  his  mother, 
the  higher  we  carry  that  honor  the 
more  clear,  distinct,  and  energetic 
our  conviction  of  the  fact  of  the  in- 
carnation, and  the  more  impossible 
it  must  be  for  us  to  put  her  in 
the  place  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  or 
to  substitute  her  for  her  Son,  who  is 
the  one  mediator  of  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.    To  do  so 
would  be  not  only  to  rob  him  of  his 
glory,  but  to  deny  her  title  to  that 
Tery  honor  given  to  her  as  the  mo- 
ther of  God.    Catholics  are  not  ca- 
pable of  anything  so  illogical  and 
absurd. 

The  key  to  the  other  expressions 
objected  in  St  Alphonsus  is  in  this 
same  relation  to  the  incarnation  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Saint  in  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  Mary's  pray- 
ers or  intercession  for  us  with  her 
divine  Son.  He  confides  to  Mary, 
leaves  in  her  hands  the  cause  of  his 
eternal  salvation,  as  the  client  con- 
fides his  cause  to  his  advocate  or 
counsel.  "  My  soul,"  he  says,  "  was 
lost,  but  thou  must  save  it"— -by  thy 
intercession  with  thy  Son,  who  will 
deny  thee  nothing  thou  dost  ask,  be- 
cause thou  canst  never  ask  but  what 
he  inspires  thee  to  ask,  and  what  is 
agreeable  to  his  will,  and  he  delights 
to  honor  thee  before  heaven  and 
earth  by  granting  thy  requests.  In 
the  same  way  understand  the  expres- 
sions, "  the  advocate,"  "  the  media- 


trix of  reconciliation^"  and  all  the 
rest.  The  term  mediatrix  is  not  the 
best  possible,  because  it  is  liable  to 
mislead  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  non- 
Catholic,  who  believes  little  in  the 
incarnation,  and  refuses  to  interpret 
the  language  of  Catholics  by  the  of- 
ficial teaching  of  their  church.  The 
Catholic  always  knows  in  what  sense 
it  is  said,  and  for  him  the  explana- 
tions are  never  necessary ;  still  less 
are  they  necessary  for  Him  who  sees 
and  knows  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart  before  they  are  even 
formed.  It  is  the  duty  of  non-Ca- 
tholics to  consult  the  standards  of 
the  church  and  to  explain  what 
seems  to  them  difficult  or  inexact  in 
the  warm  and  energetic  expressions 
of  Catholic  love  and  devotion  by 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  honest  to  found 
a  charge  against  Catholics  on  such 
expressions  without  having  done  so. 
The  preacher  continues : 

" 1  Is  it  honest  to  accuse  Catholics  of  put- 
ting the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  saints  in  the 
place  of  God  or  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
You  have  the  answer.  You  know  the  place  * 
which  God  claims  for  himself  the  'honor 
which  He  will  not  give  to  another.'  You 
have  heard  from  the  very  words  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  themselves  the  place  to 
which  they  exalt  the  spirits  of  departed 
men  and  women." 

Yes,  you  have  the  answer  such  as 
your  minister  gives ;  and  we  have 
shown  that  his  answer  misinterprets 
facts  which  he  does  not  understand  ; 
that  it  refuses  to  interpret  the.m  by  the 
key  furnished  in  the  official  teach- 
ing of  the  church ;  that  it  contradicts 
itself,  and  proves,  if  anything,  the  fal- 
sity of  the  very  charge  it  undertakes 
to  establish,  and  therefore  clears  nei- 
ther him  nor  you,  if  you  accept  it, 
from  the  charge  of  dishonestly  bring- 
ing false  accusations  against  the 
church  of  God. 

"  Is  it  honest  to  assert  thai  the  Catholic 
Church  grants  any  indulgence  or  permission 
to  commit  sin— when  an  •  indulgence,1  accord* 
ing  to  her  universally  received  doctrine,  was 
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never  dreamed  of  by  Catholics  to  imply,  in 
any  case  whatever,  any  permission  to  com- 
mit the  least  sin ;  and  when  an  indulgence 
has  no  application  whatever  to  sin  until 
after  sin  has  been  repented  of  and  par- 
doned ?" 

The  preacher  has  the  air  of  con- 
ceding that  this  charge  is  unfounded, 
and  says,  "  If  it  is  made,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  sustained  ;  yet  he  main- 
tains that  indulgences  really  remit  the 
punishment  due  to  sins  committed 
after  the  indulgence  has  been  bought 
and  paid  for ;  for  they  are  alleged  to 
preserve  the  recipient  in  grace  till 
death,  in  spite  of  subsequent  sins." 
And  he  cites  the  case  of  Tetzel,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  proof.    He  ad- 
duces what  purports  to  be  a  form  of 
absolution  published  by  Tetzel,  and 
offered  for  sale  in  the  market-places 
of  Germany.  The  form  of  absolu  tion 
alleged  is  manifestly  a  forgery,  and  a 
very  stupid  forgery  ;  and  besides,  ab- 
solution and  indulgences  are  very 
different  things,  and  the  indulgence 
affects  only  a  certain  temporary  pun- 
ishment that  remains  to  be  expiated 
after  the  absolution  is  given  or  the 
eternal  guilt  is  pardoned,  and  is  rather 
a  commutation  than  a  remission  of 
even  that  temporary  punishment, 
which,  if  not  commuted  or  borne  here, 
must  be  expiated  hereafter  in  purga- 
tory. There  is  no  form  of  indulgence ; 
there  are  conditions  of  gaining  an  in- 
dulgence ;  but  there  is  no  certificate 
given  to  the  effect  that  we  have  obtain- 
ed it.    If  we  have  sincerely  complied 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
pope,  we  gain  it  ;  but  whether  we 
have  gained  it  neither  we  nor  the 
church  can  know  in  this  life  without 
a  special  revelation.  Every  Catholic 
knows  that  to  offer  money  for  it  would 
argue  a  disposition  on  his  part  that 
would  render  it  impossible,  while  he 
retained  that  disposition,  to  gain  an 
indulgence.    No  one  can  gain  an  in- 
dulgence while  in  a  state  of  sin,  and 
hence  indulgences  are  not  at  any  price 


profitable  things  to  purchase.  That 
Tetzel  exaggerated  the  virtue  of  in- 
dulgences was  asserted  by  Luther 
and  his  friends  ;  but  that  he  offered 
them  for  sale  in  the  market-places, 
was  never,  we  believe,  even  pretended 
until  after  his  death — was  and  never 
has  been  proved.  Luther  and  his 
friends  complained  that  he  was  caus- 
ing a  scandal,  and  procured  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  a  convent  of 
his  order,  where  he  died  two  years 
after,  without  the  matter,  owing  to 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  even  under- 
going a  judicial  investigation.  As 
for  Luther's  own  testimony,  in  a  case 
touching  his  hatred  against  Rome,  it 
is  of  no  account 

"  The  only  sense,"  continues  the  preacher, 
"in  which  the  Roman  Church  has  ever  sold 
licenses  for  crime,  has  been  in  this,  of  an- 
nouncing (not  in  America,  in  this  century) 
a  tariff  of  cash -prices  at  which  {with'  con- 
trition) all  evil  consequences  of  certain  sins, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come, 
would  be  cancelled.  The  price-current  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ranged 
as  follows :  for  polygamy,  six  ducats ;  for 
sacrilege  and  perjury,  nine  ducats ;  for  mur- 
der, eight  ducats.  In  Switzerland,  at  the 
same  period,  the  price  was  for  infanticide, 
four  francs ;  for  parricide  or  fratricide,  one 
ducat" 

This  seems  to  us  quite  enough.  The 
Catholic  will  perceive  that  our  learn- 
ed friend  is  not  very  well  posted  on 
Catholic  matters.  He  evidently  con- 
founds sacramental  absolution  with 
indulgences,  and  indulgences  with 
the  dispensations  which  the  church 
grants  in  particular  cases,  not  from 
the  law  of  God,  nor  the  law  of  nature, 
but  from  her  own  ecclesiastical  law ; 
and  supposes  that  the  fees  paid  to 
the  chancery  for  the  necessary  legal 
documents  in  the  various  causes  that 
come  before  it,  are  the  fees  paid  by 
the  faithful  for  indulgences  and  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  *    A  man  who 

*  For  a  full  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  above  pa*»* 
age  in  the  book  called  Tax- Book  of  the  Roman  Chan- 
cery, see  Bishop  England'*  Letters  to  Dr.  Fuller, 
Works  of  Bishop  England,  vol.  iil  p.  13* 
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speaks  of  matters  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  is  liable  to  say  some  very 
absurd  things.    Nevertheless,  the 
preacher  says  expressly,  and  we 
doubt  not  means  to  concede  the 
point  made  by  the  tract,  that  indul- 
gences are  not  licenses  to  commit 
sin,  but  he  has  labored  to  make  his 
concession  as  little  offensive  to  his 
Protestant   brethren   as  possible. 
Still   he  concedes  it     "  I  think, 
therefore,"  he  says,  "  that  the  author 
of  this  tract  is  right  in  claiming  that 
it  is  not  just  to  assert  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  grants  any  indulgence  or 
permission  to  commit  sin."    No,  she 
does  no  such  thing,  she  only  "  inti- 
mates beforehand  her  willingness,  if 
such  and  such  crimes  are  committed, 
to  make  it  all  right  with  the  male- 
factor both  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come,  for  penitence — and 
cash."    He  who  should  offer  cash  to 
pay  for  absolution  would  receive  for  an- 
swer, "Thy  money  perish  with  thee  I" 

•*  Is  it  honest  to  repeat  aver  and  over 
again  that  Catholics  pay  the  priests  to  pardon 
their  sins — such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  any- 
where in  the  Catholic  Church  —  when  any 
transaction  of  the  kind  is  stigmatized  as  a 
grievous  sin,  and  ranked  along  with  mur- 
der, adultery,  blasphemy,  etc,  in  every  cate- 
chism and  work  on  Catholic  theology  ?" 

The  preacher  thinks  it  is  very  ho- 
nest, because,  if  the  church  prohibits 
and  punishes  it  as  simony,  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  sometimes  happens. 
If  the  offence  had  never  been  com- 
mitted, the  church  would  never  have 
had  occasion  to  legislate  on  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  argued  that  for  a  long 
time  the  crime  of  parricide  was  un- 
known at  Rome,  because  there  was 
no  law  prohibiting  and  punishing  it 
This  is  his  answer,  and  a  proof,  we 
suppose,  of  his  candor  of  which  he 
boasts,  of  his  readiness  to  die  rather 
than  knowingly  repeat  a  false  charge 
against  the  church  !  The  real  accu- 
sation against  the  church,  which  the 


tract  denies  can  be  honestly  made, 
is  that  Catholics  are  required  to  pay, 
or  that  the  priest  can  lawfully  exact 
pay,  for  the  pardon  or  absolution  he 
pronounces  in  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance.   It  does  not  necessarily  deny 
that  the  thing  may  sometimes  be  done, 
but,wif  so,  it  is  unlawfully,  is  a  sin, 
and  ranked  along  with  murder,  adul- 
tery, etc.    The  sin  of  simony,  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  in  the  history 
of  the  church  often  been  commit- 
ted, and  those  who  committed  it 
are,  in  general,  favorites  with  Protes- 
tant historians,  who  seldom  fail  to 
brand  as  haughty  tyrants  and  spiri- 
tual despots  the  noble  and  virtuous 
popes  who  struggled  energetically 
against  it,  and  did  their  best  to  cor- 
rect or  guard  against  the  evil.  But 
honest  men  will  not  hold  the  church 
responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  un- 
principled men,  which  she  prohi- 
bits and  exerts  all  the  power  of  her 
discipline  to  prevent  and  punish. 
The  case  is  too  plain  to  need  argu- 
ment.   Penance,  the  church  teaches, 
is  a  sacrament,  of  which  absolution 
is  a  part,  and  to  sell  any  sacrament 
or  part  thereof  is  simony,  a  grievous 
sin  ;  and  though  there  is  no  sin  that 
may  not  have  been  committed,  yet 
the  fact  of  a  priest,  however  deprav- 
ed, demanding  pay  for  sacramental 
pardon  or  absolution  is  not  known  to 
have  ever  occurred.  The  church  pro- 
hibits it,  indeed,  but  only  in  prohi- 
biting simony,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  she  has  ever  passed  any  special 
law  against  this  particular  species  of 
simony ;  and  therefore  the  argument 
of  the  preacher  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  for  aught  he  shows,  it  is  true  to 
the  letter  that  the  thing  is  unheard  of. 

"  Is  IT  HONEST  to  persist  in  saying  that 
Catholics  believe  that  their  sins  are  forgiven 
merely  by  the  confession  of  them  to  the  priest, 
without  a  true  sorrow  for  them,  or  a  true  pur- 
pose to  quit  them — when  every  child  finds  the 
contrary  distinctly  and  clearly  stated  in  the 
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catechism,  which  he  is  obliged  to  learn  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments  ? 
Any  honest  man  can  verify  this  statement 
by  examining  any  Catholic  catechism." 

"Nothing,"  says  the  preacher, 
"  could  be  more  conclusive  than  this 
logic,  if  we  could  constantly  presume 
that  the  belief  and  practice  of.  the 
people  always  coincide  exactly  with 
the  teaching  of  the  catechism."  If 
the  coincidence  were  perfect,  there 
would  be  no  sins  to  confess,  no  need 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  no 
question  as  to  the  condition  of  ghost- 
ly absolution  or  pardon  could  ever 
be  raised.  But  as  the  preacher  finds 
nothing  to  object  to  under  this  head 
in  the  teaching  or  official  practice  of 
the  church,  we  must  presume  that  he 
finds  the  logic  of  the  tract,  whatever 
may  be  the  deceptions,  if  any,  prac- 
tised upon  the  priest,  is  quite  conclu- 
sive, and  he  certainly  concedes  quite 
enough  to  show  that  the  accusation 
against  the  church  which  the  tract 
repels,  cannot  be  honestly  repeated. 
We  would  remind  the  preacher  that 
no  one  is  forced  against  his  will  to  go 
to  confession,  and  the  very  fact  of 
one's  going  is  presumptive  proof  of 
sincere  sorrow  for  his  sins,  and  a 
resolution,  weaker  or  stronger,  God 
helping  him,  to  forsake  them.  Why 
should  he  seek  to  deceive  the  priest, 
when  he  knows  that  if  he  seeks  to  do 
so,  he  would  not  only  receive  no  be- 
nefit from  the  absolution,  but  would 
commit  the  grievous  sin  of  sacrilege 
by  profaning  the  sacrament  ? 

"  Is  IT  honest  to  say  that  Catholics  believe 
that  man,  by  his  own  power %  can  forgive  sin — 
when  the  priest  is  regarded  by  the  Catholic 
Church  only  as  the  agent  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  acting  by  the  power  delegated  to 
him,  according  to  these  words,  'Whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven 
them,  and  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they 
are  retained  V  St  John  xx.  23." 

The  preacher  has  offered  no  reply, 
or,  if  he  has,  we  have  overlooked  it, 


to  this  grave  accusation  ;  perhaps  he 
has  none  to  make.  The  journals, 
however,  attempt  a  reply,  the  purport 
of  which  is,  that,  though  the  tract 
states  truly  the  official  teaching  of 
the  church,  yet  Catholics  practical- 
ly believe,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  had  intercourse  with  them,  that 
it  is  the  priest,  not  God,  who  they  be- 
lieve pardons  sin.  This,  too,  is  in 
substance  the  reply  of  Mr.  Bacon 
throughout  The  tract  states  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  correctly  on 
all  the  points  made,  but  then  that,  it  is 
pretended,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  people,  the  practical  doc- 
trine of  Catholics,  and  gives  no  clue 
to  the  practical  workings  of  the  Ro- 
man system — a  clear  confession  that 
they  really  have  nothing  to  object 
to  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice, 
though  they  have  much  to  object  to 
in  what  is  no  doctrine  or  teaching  or 
practice  of  the  church.  The  reason 
of  this,  we  suppose,  is,  that  they  have 
no  conception  of  the  church.  Now, 
we  think  it  is  very  likely  that  there  are 
many  Catholics  who  cannot  define 
very  scholastically  the  distinction  be- 
tween efficient  cause  and  instrumen- 
tal or  medial  cause ;  but  put  the 
question  to  the  most  ignorant  Catho- 
lic you  can  find.  "  Do  you  believe  the 
priest  as  a  man  in  confession  pardons 
your  sins  ?"  as  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of 
what  you  are  driving  at,  he  will  an* 
swer:  "No;  he  pardons  or  absolves 
them  as  a  priest."  This  answer  means 
that  the  priest  does  not  absolve  by  a 
virtue  in  him  as  a  man,  but  by  virtue 
of  his  priestly  office,  to  which  he  is 
appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is, 
as  the  minister,  or  as  the  tract  says, 
the  agent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  All 
Catholics  unhappily  do  not  conform 
their  life  to  their  faith  ;  but  you  will 
find  that  the  faith  of  the  people  is 
that  of  the  church,  that  which  the 
church  officially  teaches ;  and  there  is 
no  room  for  the  distinction  which 
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non-Catholic  ministers  and  journals, 
try,  as  their  best  resort  in  self-vindica- 
tion, to  make  between  Catholicity  in 
the  formularies  of  the  church  and  the 
Catholicity  that  works  practically  in 
the  faith  and  lives  of  the  Catholic 
people,  whether  learned  or  unlearned. 
All  this  talk  about  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  system  is  moonshine,  at 
least  outside  of  the  record,  to  which 
no  Catholic  is  bound  to  reply.  We 
are  required  to  believe  and  defend 
only  what  the  church  teaches  and  re- 
quires of  her  children? 

8.  The  tract  concludes  with  the 
question, 

"  Is  IT  honest  to  make  these  and  many  other 
similar  charges  against  Catholics  —  when 
they  detest  and  abhor  such  false  doctrines 
more  than  those  do  who  make  them,  and 
make  them  too,  without  ever  having  read  a 
Catholic  book,  or  taken  any  honest  means 
of  ascertaining  the  doctrines  which  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  really  teaches  ?  Americans 
Ix>ve  Fair  Play." 

In  spite  of  all  that  sectarian 
preachers  and  journals  can  say,  the 
unprejudiced  and  fair-minded  Ameri- 
can will  answer,  to  each  question  the 
tract  puts,  No  !  it  is  not  honest,  but 
gravely  dishonest ;  for  every  one  is 
bound  to  judge  Catholics  by  the 
standards  of  the  church,  open  to  all 
the  world.  And  these  manifestly  dis- 
prove the  accusations. 

We  have  attempted  no  defence  in 
this  article  of  our  holy  religion  itself. 
We  have  only  attempted  to  show  our 
Protestant  accusers  that  their  efforts 
to  prove  themselves  honest,  in  their 
false  charges  against  the  church  and 
her  faithful  children,  are  unsuccessful. 


They  have  not  successfully  impeached 
the  tract  in  a  single  instance,  nor  vin- 
dicated themselves  from  a  single  one 
of  its  charges ;  nor  can  they  do  it 
Many  things  may  be  said  against 
the  immaculate  spouse  of  Christ; 
the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised 
may  call  her  black,  may  rail  against 
her,  and  call  her  all  manner  of  hard 
names ;  but  she  stands  ever  in  her 
loveliness,  all  pure,  and  dear  to  her 
Lord,  who  loves  her,  and  gave  his 
life  for  her,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  her  loving  children,  and 
all  the  dearer  from  the  foul  asper- 
sions cast  upon  her  by  the  ignorant, 
the  foolish,  and  the  malicious. 

We  have  not  taken  much  notice  of 
the  professions  of  candor  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  preacher;  for  we 
have  never  much  esteemed  profes- 
sions which  are  contradicted  by 
deeds  ;  nor  are  we  easily  won  by  fine 
things  said  of  individual  Catholics 
by  one  who  in  the  same  breath  ca- 
lumniates the  holy  Catholic  Church. 
Few  sermons  have  we  read  that  show 
a  more  decided  hostility  to  our  religion 
than  these  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  W. 
Bacon,  of  Brooklyn,  which  are  unre- 
deemed from  their  low  sectarian  cha- 
racter by  any  depth  of  learning,  ex- 
tent of  historical  research,  force  of 
logic,  richness  of  imagination,  flow 
of  eloquence,  or  sparkle  of  wit.  We 
have  found  them  very  commonplace 
and  dull ;  we  have  found  it  a  dull 
affair  to  read  and  reply  to  them ;  and 
we  fear  that  our  readers  will  find  our 
reply  itself  very  dull,  for  dulness  is 
contagious. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  She  is  bewitched,  my  lord,"  said 
her  attendants  to  Magas,  as  he  stood 
the  next  day  by  the  bedside  of 
Chione,  and  she  knew  him  not  "  She 
is  bewitched.  Chloe  and  two  or 
three  others  heard  the  spell  muttered 
just  before  she  fell." 

Magas  looked  incredulously,  yet 
half-believing  what  they  said.  "  Why, 
who  can  have  bewitched  her  ?" 

"  The  Christians,  my  lord  ;  there 
were  many  present,  and  they  came  on 
purpose.  They  failed  the  first  time, 
but  they  did  it  the  next." 

Magas  gazed  at  Chione,  as  she  lay, 
for  the  most  part  insensible,  yet  at 
intervals  uttering  incoherent  words 
which  alarmed  them  all.  He  said 
softly,  "  Chione?" 

She  started  up  and  gazed  fiercely 
at  him.  "  Begone !"  she  said,  "  you 
have  lost  me  my  soul  for  ever ;  be- 
gone !"  And  she  struck  him  a  violent 
blow. 

"  It  is  ever  thus,  my  lord,"  said  an 
attendant  consolingly,  "  when  people 
are  thus  attacked  by  the  furies ;  they 
hate  those  most  that  they  loved  the 
best." 

"  What  makes  you  think  the  Chris- 
tians have  bewitched  her  ?" 

"They  are  practising  magic  all 
over,  and  playing  all  kinds  of  tricks 
throughout  the  country." 

"  But  why  should  they  attack  your 
mistress  ?" 

"  Why,  my  lord—"  And  the  wo- 
man hesitated. 

"Well,  what  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,  they  do  say  she 
was  once  one  of  them ;  and  when  any 


one  leaves  them,  they  never  forgive 
them — they  torment  them  for  ever." 

"  Pshaw !  what  nonsense  is  this  ?" 

"  I  did  not  make  the  story,  my 
lord  ;  more  than  one  says  so." 

"  Let  those  in  this  house  beware  of 
ever  saying  it  again  then,  unless  they 
are  fond  of  being  scourged."  And 
Magas  turned  away.  He  was  but  half 
satisfied,  however.  He  remembered 
the  meeting  with  the  bishop,  as  he  had 
afterward  discovered  him  to  be.  He 
knew,  too,  that  Lady  Damaris  was  ac- 
counted a  Christian,  and  that  Chione 
always  shrank  from  naming  her.  The 
Christians  had  a  great  name  for  ma- 
gic :  but  Dionysius  and  the  Lady  Da- 
maris were  of  the  highest  families. 
Magas  paced  for  many  hours  the  sa- 
cred grove  to  which  he  had  wandered, 
then  suddenly  betook  him  to  the  bish- 
op's residence. 

He  was  admitted,  courteously  re- 
ceived ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
he  returned  the  bishop's  greeting. 
Dionysius  waited  his  pleasure  with 
the  courtesy  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able. 

At  length  Magas  said  :  "  I  cannot 
think  you  have  done  it." 

"  Done  what,  my  son  ?" 

"  Bewitched  Chione ;  made  her 
mad." 

"  Is  Chione  ill  ?" 

"  She  is  very  ill,  she  is  raving  and 
insensible  by  turns." 

"  Your  words  seemed  just  now  to 
imply  I  was  concerned  in  her  illness." 

"Her  attendants  think — think — 
tell  me,  noble  Dionysius,  is  it  true 
that  Chione  was  ever  a  Christian  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  important  that  the 
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Christians  should  know  that,  if  they 
have  bewitched  her  in  revenge  for 
her  leaving  them,  they  must  undo  the 
spell  at  once,  or  brave  my  ven- 
geance." 

"  This  much,  at  least,  I  may  tell 
you — the  Christians  have  not  be- 
witched her." 

"Yet  she  fainted  at  some  words 
uttered  close  to  her,*  and  that  was 
the  second  interruption  of  the  even- 
mg. 

"  My  son,  you  must  not  make  me 
responsible  for  the  interruptions  ;  I 
was  not  present  at  your  meeting." 

"  No,  but  some  Christians  were ; 
that  has  been  ascertained." 

"  Even  so ;  each  one  must  answer 
for  himself." 

"  You  did  not  send  them  there  ?" 

"  I  did  not !" 

"Now,  will  you  tell  me,  was 
Chione  ever  a  Christian  ?" 

"I  would  rather  that  she  answer 
for  herself." 

"She  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer 
for  herself,  and  your  answer  may  pre- 
vent some  suffering ;  if  she  was  never 
a  Christian,  those  slaves  shall  be 
scourged  who  affirm  she  was." 

Magas  had  hit  on  the  right 
method,  as  he  intended  ;  the  bishop 
answered  at  once :  "  Spare  the  poor 
slaves,  my  son.  I  baptized  Chione 
myself." 

"  Baptized  ?" 

"Yes,  admitted  her  within  the 
pale  of  the  church  by  washing  away 
all  sin  ;  by  that  she  became  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"  How  long  ago  ?" 

u  About  fifteen  months  before  she 
was  missing  from  Corinth." 

"  When  did  she  leave  your  socie- 
ty?" 

"  I  suppose  when  she  left  Corinth  ; 
I  have  not  spoken  with  her  since." 

"  Is  her  present  illness  connected 
with  her  Christianity  ?" 

"  How  can  I  possibly  tell,  my  son  ? 
vol.  vii. — 17 


I  have  not  seen  her ;  mental  agita- 
tion may  have  caused  it,  and  her 
leaving  her  religion  may  have  caused 
that ;  how  can  I  tell  ?" 

"  But  has  magic  been  used  upon 
her  ?" 

"  Not  by  Christians,  decidedly ;  and 
I  should  think,  not  at  all.  Her  brain  is 
probably  over-worked,  and  she  has 
been  suffering  from  over-excitement : 
these,  will  frequently  cause  derange- 
ment." 

"And  you  think  religion  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that,  my  son  ;  to 
profess  one  thing  and  believe  another 
must  occasion  uneasiness,  until  the 
conscience  is  dead.  I  should  say, 
from  your-  account,  that  Chione  is 
suffering  from  mental  disturbance, 
brought  on  by  her  unfaithfulness  to 
her  own  convictions.  Once  a  Chris- 
tian, she  must  still  feel  its  influence ; 
and  unwilling  to  yield  to  its  teachings, 
she  writhes  under  its  power." 

"  That  is  it,  that  is  what  her  nurses 
say ;  she  is  under  the  power  of  the 
Christians — bewitched  by  them.  Now, 
that  spell  must  be  undone." 

"  If  it  is  in  her  own  mind,  caused  by 
her  own  act,  no  one  can  undo  it,  as 
long  as  her  will  remains  perverse." 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said 
Magas. 

"It  means  this,  my  friend  :  Chris- 
tianity links  the  soul  to  the  living 
God  from  which  it  sprang.  To  be- 
come a  Christian  is  not  a  myth,  not 
a  mere  intellectual  conviction,  not  an 
adoption  of  philosophical  tenets :  it 
is  an  act,  a  solemn  act  of  surrender; 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
world  has  been  disturbed  by  influences 
foreign  to  the  true  God;  it  is  a 
renunciation  of  those  influences,  a 
solemn  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the 
Eternal  Soul,  the  Creator,  the  Up- 
holder, the  Redeemer ;  it  is  positive. 
A  soul  so  linked  by  her  own  free 
consent,  placed  under  influences  un* 
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known  to  those  outside,  must,  so  long 
as  conscience  speaks  at  all,  suffer 
from  the  conflict  she  is  undergoing, 
in  breaking  loose  from  a  personal 
intercourse  with  her  Maker,  as  also 
from  a  revelation  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  to  plunge  anew  into 
the  darkness  of  human  guesses." 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,  my  lord  I 
I  presume  one  must  be  initiated  to 
understand  you.  Meantime,  tell  me, 
can  you  do  anything  for  Chione"?" 

"  I  am  somewhat  of  a  physician, 
although  no  professor  of  magic.  I 
will  see  your  patient,  if  it  will  give 
you  comfort." 

Magas  bethought  him :  the  visit 
of  a  Christian  bishop  to  his  house 
would  be  too  remarkable.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  Suddenly  he  said:  "What 
could  possess  Chione  to  make  her- 
self a  Christian  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  was  the  love  of  truth 
and  beauty.  She  sought  a  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  life,  and  Christianity  of- 
fered her  one." 

"  And  yet  she  left  it !" 

"  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  she 
has  left  it,  otherwise  than  by  act. 
She  is  an  unfaithful  member,  but 
she  still  believes,  or  it  would  have 
no  power  over  her." 

"  I  wonder  is  it  religion  that  is  mak- 
ing her  so  ill  ?  My  Lord  Dionysius, 
among  her  former  companions,  do 
you  know  one  whose  discretion  you 
could  trust  to  take  care  of  her  for  a 
day  or  two,  who  would  be  competent 
to  discover  whether  Christianity  is 
disturbing  her  ?" 

"  I  know  an  amanuensis  who  might 
perhaps  be  willing  to  oblige  you ; 
we  will  see."  They  left  the  house  by 
a  side-door.  The  bishop  led  the  way 
through  a  narrow  path  for  some  dis- 
tance, till  they  came  to  a  villa.  Here 
he  made  a  signal  at  the  gate ;  it  was 
opened  by  an  old  servitor,  who  bowed 
profoundly  as  he  admitted  him  and 
his  companion.  Dionysius  whispered 


a  word  in  his  ear,  and  the  old  man 
tottered  on  before  to  a  side  entrance, 
which  he  left  open.  They  entered, 
and  very  shortly  another  door  opened 
into  a  small  library.  A  lady  was  writ- 
ing there ;  they  saluted  her,  and 
Magas  recognized  Lotis. 

The  bishop  quickly  made  known 
the  purport  of  his  visit,  and  Lotis 
willingly  offered  her  services.  Magas, 
however,  demurred.  "  Is  it  possible," 
said  he  ;  "are  you  really  a  Christian?" 

"I  have  that  happiness,"  replied 
Lotis. 

"Why,  how  can  it  be?  how  is  it 
that  lofty  minds  like  yours  and 
Chione's  can  ally  yourselves  with  such 
a  drivelling  set  ?" 

Lotis  smiled  as  she  observed,  "  I 
think,  Lord  Magas,  that  the  illustri- 
ous Dionysius,  who  stands  beside  you, 
will  scarcely  feel  complimented." 

Magas  blushed  and  apologized. 
"  Forgive  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  so  fair- 
ly confounded  to-day,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  saying." 

Dionysius  said  smilingly,  "  You  do 
not  know  what  Christianity  is,  and 
therefore  stand  excused  beforehand. 
Do  you  wish  Lotis  to  accompany 
you  to  Chione  ?" 

"  The  more,  as  I  think  she  will 
scarcely  be  suspected  of — "  Magas 
hesitated.  The  bishop  rilled  up  the 
gap  for  him — "of  belonging  to  such 
a  drivelling  set.  No ;  and  Chione 
even  does  not  know  it ;  so  your  se- 
cret will  be  doubly  safe.  You  may 
confide  in  Lotis  entirely." 

chapter  x. 

Lotis  took  her  place  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  friend,  but  she  found  her 
situation  almost  a  sinecure.  Though 
Chione  did  not  recognize  her,  she 
was  very  uneasy  in  her  presence. 
"  Take  those  large  black  eyes  away 
from  me,"  she  would  say.  Finally 
Lotis  found  herself  reduced  to  watch- 
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ing  in  the  next  room,  as  Magas  still 
desired  her  to  stay  and  direct  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  to  beguile  the  hours, 
she  occupied  herself  in  what  had  be- 
come almost  a  business  with  her,  in 
transcribing  the  gospels  and  apostol- " 
ic  papers  for  the  use  of  the  different 
churches.  Magas  often  visited  her, 
and  would  have  shared  her  watch, 
had  she  permitted  it;  but  this  she 
would  not  hear  of ;  so  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  frequent 
visits  to  inquire  after  the  progress  of 
Chione,  and  by  degrees  to  study  the 
parchments  on  which  Lotis  was  en- 
gaged. 

Ashamed  to  manifest  the  interest 
he  felt,  he  took  them  to  his  own 
apartment,  and  studied  first,  then  se- 
cretly copied  the  writings  with  his 
own  hand.  Weeks  went  on ;  Chione's 
health  improved,  but  her  insanity  did 
not  pass  away.  Lotis  proposed  she 
should  be  removed  to  a  dwelling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lady  Damans' 
abode,  and  be  there  tended. 

"Two  influences  are  about  her 
here,"  she  said,  "  counteracting  each 
other.  There  all  will  be  in  unison." 
Magas  assented.  "  I  am  no  longer 
afraid  of  Christians,"  he  said ;  "  but 
how  any  one  once  believing  what  is 
here  written,"  continued  he,  produc- 
ing the  gospel  he  had  written  out 
with  his  own  hand — "  how  any  one, 
once  believing,  can  fall  away,  is  a 
mystery.  I  would  give  all  my  pos- 
sessions to  have  the  faith,  the  confi- 
dence in  God,  herein  described.  Faith 
seems  to  mean  the  creature's  power 
in  God,  derived  from  God.  Could 
I  once  feel  that  God  is  my  Father  in 
the  sense  the  gospel  has  it,  I  would 
bid  adieu  to  philosophy  for  ever,  and 
be  at  rest" 

"Then  you  are  not  angry  that 
Chione  is  a  Christian  ?"  said  Lotis. 

"  I  am  angry  that  she  has  acted 
a  lie,  and  imposed  upon  me,"  he 
said. 


"  It  was  love  of  you  that  constrain- 
ed her.    Forgive  her,  Magas." 

"  Love  of  me !  Did  she  not  know 
I  love  truth  ?  I  can  never  believe  her 
again." 

Lotis  left  the  apartment  and  pro- 
ceeded to  superintend  the  removal  of 
Chione. 

Magas  went  to  the  bishop,  to  make 
arrangements  for  Chione's  mainte- 
nance ;  he  wished  to  settle  revenues 
on  her  ere  he  departed. 

"  Depart !  are  you  about  to  leave 
Athens,  my  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  father ;  it  has  become  hate- 
ful to  me,  since  I  no  longer  love 
Chione." 

"You  do  not  intend  to  desert 
her?" 

"  I  leave  her  in  good  hands ;  what 
can  I  do  more  ?" 

"  Her  whole  being  is  bound  up  in 
you  ;  through  you  she  sinned." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it ;  I  cannot 
look  at  her  without  feeling  that ;  but 
yet,  I  knew  net  she  was  a  Christian, 
nor  did  I  know  how  sublime  the 
Christian  faith  is.  I  cannot  forgive 
her  for  abandoning  her  faith." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  Christian,  Ma- 
gas?" 

"No  1  I  am  waiting  for  the  mani- 
festation of  God.  I  am  going  to  the 
apostle  who  has  heard  and  seen, 
who  works  miracles  in  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  I  am  going  to  ask  of  this  Je- 
sus the  power  of  faith." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  power 
of  faith,  Magas  ?" 

"  The  power  of  becoming  a  son  of 
God,  of  being  free,  with  the  freedom 
of  old  Merion,  who  is  more  free  amid 
his  chains  than  the  young  world- 
lings with  their  power  and  wealth. 
Free  from  my  own  passions,  which 
master  me  and  blind  me ;  free  from 
false  knowledge,  which  misleads  me  ; 
free  from  the  power  of  habit,  which 
enslaves  me.  I  want  power  to  endure 
that  crucifixion  which  dying  to  these 
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objects  will  occasion  me.  I  feel  my 
own  nature  rebelling  against  my  as- 
piration, and  I  want  power  to  con- 
quer it.  The  apostle  says  the  gos- 
pel is  power  unto  salvation,  and  that 
power  is  needed  where  life  must  be 
one  combat,  as  mine  must  be  for  the 
time  to  come." 

Dionysius,  too  modest  to  arrogate 
to  himself  the  gifts  which  daily  ex- 
perience proved  him  to  possess,  of 
working  miracles  to  attest  the  power 
of  God,  simply  said,  "  The  holy  apos- 
tle Paul  is  even  now  at  Corinth; 
you  cannot  do  better  than  seek  him 
there ;  I  myself  will  shortly  do  the 
same." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Two  years  have  passed ;  such  years ! 
Magas  has  left  Athens,  has  become 
a  Christian — nay,  a  Christian  preach- 
er. His  property  has  been  more  for 
others  than  himself ;  for  he  has  re- 
nounced wealth,  pomp,  earthly  power, 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  that  won- 
drous convert  who  was  brought  to 
Christ  by  being  struck  down  to  earth 
by  excess  of  light — blinded  by  glo- 
ry— by  seeing  the  heavenly  vision 
with  the  unprepared  eyes  of  earth. 
By  St.  Paul  confirmed  in  the  faithr 
Magas  was,  through  the  same  apos- 
tle, set  apart  for  the  ministry  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  Magas  has 
so  completely  changed  his  nature,  his 
very  features  seem  altered.  The 
young  Athenian  noble,  proud  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  but  seeks  to 
devote  his  days  to  the  one  Master 
who  shares  his  undivided  heart. 

Yet  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  by  Chione. 

All  night  she  listened ;  in  her 
short  slumbers  she  dreamed  of  him  ; 
in  the  morning  her  wandering  senses 
had  returned.  Lotis  entered  her 
room  with  her  breakfast ;  and  the 
wild  light  in  Chione's  eyes  had  sub- 
sided.   She  looked  around  ;  she  in- 


quired, "  Where  am  I  ?  Lotis,  why 
are  you  here  ?" 

"  I  am  here  to  tend  you,  dear  Chi- 
one ;  you  have  been  ill." 

"  111 !"  said  Chione,  passing  her 
hand  over  her  brow ;  "  111 !  I've 
had  a  long,  strange  dream  1  Where's 
Magas  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Lotis. 

"  He  was  here  last  night,"  said 
Chione.  "  I  heard  his  voice  ;  all  night 
I  watched  for  him ;  why  did  he  keep 
away  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered 
Lotis. 

"Cannot  tell!  Is  not  this  his 
house?  is  he  not  at  home  ?" 

"  No !  this  is  not  his  house,"  said 
Lotis ;  "  he  has  been  away  from 
Athens,  and  he  left  you  here  to  be 
taken  care  of.  Now  you  must  ask  no 
more  questions,  but  take  your  break- 
fast. I  will  send  to  Magas  to  tell  him 
you  are  better." 

Lotis  left  the  room  and  summoned 
another  attendant,  charging  her  to  be 
careful  of  her  speech,  lest  the  newly 
returned  reason  should  again  fail, 
she  herself  sought  the  bishop  to  let 
him  know  of  the  change. 

It  required  some  care  to  break  to 
Chione  the  tidings  that  she  was  in 
the  house  of  the  Lady  Damans  ;  that 
for  two  years  she  had  been  a  prey  to 
a  most  cruel  malady  of  the  brain, 
during  which  time  Lotis  had  taken 
every  possible  care  of  her ;  and  that 
Magas  had  been,  during  that  time, 
away.  Reawakened  reason  almost 
tottered  again  on  its  throne.  Chione's 
pride  was  evidently  hurt. 

"  Two  years  !  two  years  !  was 
that  the  end  of  my  triumph?  Ma- 
gas !  a  mad  woman  !  What  has  Ma- 
gas been  doing  ?" 

"  He  will  tell  you  that  best  him- 
self;   he   will  be  here  shortly." 

"  Two  years  1  two  long  years !  O 
Magas  I" 
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"  They  met !  But  is  this  Magas  ? 
is  this  Chione  ?  The  long,  lank  hair, 
eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sock- 
ets ;  and  that  form,  so  shrunken,  so 
bereft  of  its  former  beauty,  can  this 
be  the  Venus  Urania  ?  And  Apollo  ! 
will  you  recognize  him  in  that  wea- 
ther-beaten form,  coarsely  clad,  and 
mien  so  humble,  though  an  intellec- 
tual manliness  still  sat  upon  the 
brow? 

"  Is  this  Magas  ?  the  same,  and 
yet  so  changed  ?  Magas,  speak  to 
me." 

"  You  are  then  recovering  at  last, 
Chione  ?" 

"  At  last !  yes  !  I  knew  not  of 
my  illness  till  I  recovered.  Strange 
thing,  this  mind  is,  Magas  !  I  lived 
on  you  :  you  were  absent — I  died ; 
your  voice  brought  me  back  to  life." 

"Nay,  you  were  ill  before  I  left 
you,  Chione.  It  was  a  higher  voice 
speaking  to  you,  to  which  you  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  that  caused  your  illness." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"That  the  remorse  you  felt  for 
your  abandoned  faith  upset  your 
mental  energies.  Venus  Urania 
should  not  have  been  enacted  by  a 
Christian." 

"You  have  discovered  my  secret 
then;  but  I  am  a  Christian  no 
longer." 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  that,  Chione;  say, 
rather,  you  will  repent,  do  penance. 
Chione,  you  cannot  at  will  cast  away 
faith.  The  effect  those  words  pro- 
duced on  you  show  that  you  still  be- 
lieve." 

"  The  devils  believe  and  tremble," 
muttered  the  unfortunate  woman ; 
"  yet  it  is  not  faith  they  have/' 

"  But  you  are  not  yet  a  reprobate — 
are  not  yet  beyond  recall.  Chione,  I, 
Magas,  entreat  you,  do  not  lie  to  your 
God.  You  cannot  deceive  him,  and 
for  his  power#  does  not  your  past 
illness  make  you  tremble  for  the  fu- 
ture?" 


"What  means  this  altered  tone, 
Magas  ?"  said  Chione  bitterly.  "Are 
you  turned  against  me  ?  Ah  !  I  see 
how  it  is !  Two  years  of  absence, 
two  years  of  illness,  have  done  their 
.work.  Man's  constancy  is  of  a  sum- 
mer day ;  the  winter  comes,  he  freez- 
es with  the  cold ;  for  the  love  within 
no  longer  glows,  no  longer  sends  the 
blood  rushing  through  the  veins  with 
a  warmth  that  defies  exterior  cold. 
Some  other  form  fresher  than  this 
frame  impaired  by  sickness  hath  re- 
placed Chione  in  your  heart.  You 
come  to  bid  me  farewell.  Farewell, 
Magas." 

Deceived  by  her  feigned  calmness, 
Magas  rose.  "  Again,  Chione,  I  en- 
treat you  to  return  to  the  religion 
you  have  abandoned." 

"And  do  penance  at  the  church 
door  in  sackcloth  and  ashes?  Is 
that  your  meaning?  Will  you  be 
there  to  see  me  beg  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful  as  they  pass  in  to  the 
mysteries  from  which  I  am  exclud- 
ed ?" 

This  was  said  with  an  inconceiv- 
able mixture  of  sarcasm  and  bitter- 
ness. 

"Love  could  sweeten  even  such 
an  act  as  that,"  said  Magas ;  "  surely, 
even  that  is  better  than  apostasy." 

"And  who  are  you  that  dare  to 
twit  me  with  apostasy  ?  False  one, 
wearied  of  thy  old  love,  seeking  an- 
other," (here  she  seized  the  arm  ot 
Magas,)  "  tell  me,"  she  said  fiercely, 
"  what  is  the  name  of  the  fair  one 
for  whom  you  abandon  me  ?" 

"  Why  would  you  know  ?"  asked 
Magas. 

"  That  I  might  tear  her  limb  from 
limb !"  said  the  frenzied  woman. 

"  That  is  beyond  your  power,  Chi- 
one. Him  I  love  sits  enthroned  in 
the  heavens.  I  have  no  earthly  love. 
Chione,  farewell.  Remember,  Ma- 
gas blesses  you — blesses  you  as  he 
leaves  you.    You  will  not  see  him 
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soon  again,  for  Magas  is  a  Christian 
priest." 
He  left  her. 

No,  the  energies  did  not  depart  as 
she  started  to  her  feet  on  hearing  the 
last  words — "  a  Christian  priest !" 
"  Magas  !  Oh !  had  I  known,  could  I 
have  guessed  !  The  love  of  Magas 
without  losing  my  religion  !  Can  I 
regain  it  ?  Yes  ;  by  penance,  Chione, 
doing  penance  !  Faugh  !  Chione 
standing  in  the  cold,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
faithful.  'Twould  be  easy  to  love, 
he  said.  Did  he  say  so  ?  Love  must 
be  boiling  hot  indeed  to  sweeten 
such  an  act  as  that ;  and  my  love, 
ah !  ah  !  love  for  religion,  such  a  re- 
ligion as  that,  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !" 

The  poor  woman  raved,  but  alas  ! 
there  was  too  much  method  in  her 
madness.  Wilfully  she  shut  out 
faith ;  wilfully  she  turned  to  hate  all 
that  heretofore  she  had  held  dear ; 
but  she  acted  for  a  while  with  an 
earthly  prudence  that  deceived  those 
around  her. 

She  staid  with  the  Lady  Damaris 
until  she  had  recovered  health  and 
strength,  until  she  had  made  herself 
sure  of  the  independence  Magas  had 
settled  on  her.  Then  she  left,  and 
opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  which 
was  soon  filled.  Her  former  reputa- 
tion did  her  much  service  in  that  re- 
spect, and  that  she  had  escaped  from 
the  enchantments  of  the  Christians, 
who  had  tried  to  destroy  her,  added 
to  the  interest  she  inspired.  She 
soon  recovered  her  former  beauty, 
and  she  studied  now,  studied  deeply, 
how  to  thwart  the  Christians,  how  to 
demonstrate  that  whatever  was  beau- 
tiful in  their  religion  they  had  stolen 
from  the  muses  ;  that  whatever  was 
mystical  came  to  them  from  Hindos- 
tan,  the  seat  of  mysticism;  that  what- 
ever was  reasonable  and  ethical  they 
had  learned  from  philosophy.  It  was 
a  splendid  success  in  Athens,  that 


philosophical  school  of  Chione ;  for 
it  flattered  the  passions  while  it  shed 
the  grace  of  eloquence  and  refine- 
ment over  them.  All  beauty,  taste, 
and  melody  were  made  to  yield  their 
utmost  sweetness  there.  Her  disci- 
ples were  of  the  rich,  the  great,  the 
noble.  They  could  practise  the  ele- 
gant course  of  study  alternating  with 
ease  that  she  prescribed  :  "  To  enjoy 
is  the  aim  of  existence,  refinement, 
cultivation,  a  correct  system  of  ethics 
makes  perfect  enjoyment.  Science 
gives  interest,  lifts  one  above  the  vul- 
gar. Art  ennobles  and  civilizes,  and 
Athens  is  still  the  central  point  of 
art,  science,  and  philosophy."  So 
said  Chione. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Indeed,  Lotis,  you  must  give  me 
more  hope  than  that ;  you  must  not 
bid  me  despair." 

The  words  were  spoken  somewhat 
louder  than  was  intended.  They 
were  heard  by  one  who  was  passing 
by.  The  speaker  was  Magas  ;  the 
passer-by  was  Chione.  Magas  was 
lamenting  over  the  account  he  had 
heard  of  Chione's  continued  resis- 
tance to  grace.  Chione  applied  to 
the  words  another  meaning  ;  she  as- 
cribed them  to  a  passion  felt  for  Lo- 
tis, and  her  heart  burned  with  rage 
and  jealousy. 

"Magas  was  then  returned  to 
Athens.  What  was  he  doing  ?"  She 
set  spies  on  his  steps.  He  was  of- 
ten at  the  bishop's  house,  often  in 
the  Christian  assembly  ;  but  also  of- 
ten had  interviews  with  Lotis.  This 
fact,  which  might  have  been  easily 
explained  by  the  occupation  of  Lotis, 
who  supplied  copies  of  books,  and 
kept  various  accounts  for  the  church, 
was  otherwise  interpreted  by  the  mis- 
led woman,  and  she  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  Lotis.    If  she  could 
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not  regain  the  love  of  Magas,  at  least 
she  would  not  have  a  rival.  She 
had  influence  in  the  city.  Nero's 
persecution,  though  but  little  felt  in 
the  colonies,  could  be  brought  to 
bear.  Lotis  should  not  live  to  tri- 
umph over  her  by  a  Christian  mar- 
riage.   The  idea  was  insupportable. 

Up  to  this  point,  Chione  had  kept 
herself  unfettered  from  human  ties 
since  Magas  had  departed.  She 
had  loved  Magas,  and  though  many 
had  made  her  offers  of  marriage,  she 
could  not  resolve  to  accept  them. 
Magas  was  alike  elegant  and  pro- 
found. Who  was  worthy  to  succeed 
him  ?  Athenian  after  Athenian  paid 
court  to  her ;  gay,  witty,  and  attrac- 
tive to  all,  Chione  accepted  none. 
This  was  a  matter'  of  great  wonder 
in  so  licentious  a  city  as  Athens. 

But  a  greater  wonder  still  was  to 
ensue.  A  new  Roman  praetor  arriv- 
ed. A  rude  barbarian  he  seemed  to 
the  fashionables  of  Athens :  certain- 
ly he  was  not  distinguished  for  re- 
finement, for  learning,  or  for  ele- 
gance ;  but  it  was  soon  observed 
that  Chione  held  him  enthralled,  and, 
what  was  more  remarkable,  that  she 
seemed  to  favor  him. 

How  it  happened,  people  could 
hardly  tell,  but  a  different  spirit  seem- 
ed animating  Athens.  The  Christians, 
from  being  despised  were  becoming 
feared,  and  at  length  hated.  When 
Nero's  edict  had  been  first  made 
known,  it  made  little  impression  ;  but 
gradually  a  voice  was  found,  to  pro- 
claim that  there  were  Christians  in 
Athens  practising  magic  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  good  citizens. 

A  few  poor  slaves  were  seized  and 
brought  before  the  praetor ;  they 
were  ruthlessly  condemned  on  ac- 
knowledging themselves  Christians. 
People  were  startled,  but  poor  slaves 
have  few  frieads,  and  the  matter  blew 
over.  Suddenly  the  praetor  grows 
more  religious,  decrees  foreign  to  the 


usual  spirit  of  Athenian  government 
are  enacted  ;  a  test  is  instituted,  and 
several  free  citizens  of  Athens  have 
to  abide  the  scrutiny;  executions  fol- 
low, and  Chione's  reputation  suffers, 
for  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  is 
she  who  instigates  the  inquiry  and 
persecutes  the  new  sect. 

The  Roman  praetor  evidently  takes 
counsel  of  her.  But  there  comes  one 
concerning  whom  even  he  hesitates  ; 
a  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  philoso- 
pher, one  beloved  for  her  private  vir- 
tues, is  brought  before  the  judge. 
"Sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  the  em- 
peror." "  I  cannot."  "  Why  not  ?" 
"  I  am  a  Christian."  How  often  have 
the  words  been  repeated ;  they  are 
so  simple,  yet  so  fraught  with  con- 
sequence ;  how  many  perished  under 
that  simple  interrogatory  !  Lotis  un- 
dergoes it ;  she  is  remanded  ;  the 
praetor  seeks  to  release  her;  he  is 
sick  of  his  office  when  it  hits  upon 
the  young,  the  innocent,  the  lovely  ; 
the  outside  interests  him,  he  cannot 
see  the  soul.  Faith,  ever  young,  has  sus- 
tained many  an  aged  slave,  wrinkled 
with  age ;  has  adorned  many  a  worker 
embrowned  and  toil-worn,  bearing 
marks  on  his  frame  that  his  life  has 
not  been  spent  in  uselessness ;  but 
these  excited  only  a  passing  interest, 
if  any — they  were  common  people 
(would  that  the  toiling  saints  were 
more  common  !)  they  went  to  their 
doom,  by  fire  or  by  the  headsman, 
unmarked  by  men  and  unpitied, 
though  Heaven  assumed  their  souls 
with  hymns  of  joy,  dressed  them  in 
white  garments,  crowned  them  with 
brilliants,  endowed  them  with  perpe- 
tual youth  and  with  beauty  that  never 
will  fade.  But  here  comes  a  lady. 
The  praetor  understands  that  she  has 
slaves  to  wait  upon  her,  every  luxury 
attends  her ;  she  may  lead  a  life  of  in- 
dolence, if  she  pleases.  These  are  the 
exterior  signs,  the  signs  that  awaken 
commiseration.  The  praetor  hesitates. 
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Chione  does  not  hesitate.  The  pri- 
soner is  not  only  a  Christian,  she  is 
a  member  of  a  conspiracy  just  laid 
open  to  Chione's  apprehension.  She 
has  lived  in  the  city  longer  than  the 
praetor,  she  knows  its  dangers.  This 
Lotis  is  a  dangerous  person,  she  is  a 
personal  enemy  to  Chione  ;  she  must 
die  ;  nay,  Chione  names  the  manner 
of  her  death  ;  she  is  to  die  by  fire. 
The  praetor,  infatuated  by  his  passion 
for  the  guilty  woman  who  prescribes 
to  him  the  sentence  he  is  to  pro- 
nounce, submits,  gently  hinting  that 
he  looks  for  his  reward.  "  Reward  !" 
says  Chione  to  herself,  "  is  not  a  smile 
from  me  reward  enough  for  a  barba- 
rian like  him  ?"  And  in  her  egotism, 
she  really  believes  she  is  speaking 
the  simple  truth. 

The  sentence  is  pronounced;  horror 
seizes  the  city  ;  to-morrow  the  flames 
are  to  consume  the  conspirators,  who 
are  many  in  number ;  and  Lotis  is 
among  them  ;  there  is  no  escape. 

The  ancient  bishop  contrives,  how- 
ever, to  visit  his  condemned  flock, 
bearing  consolation,  courage,  and, 
above  all,  the  blessed  sacrament,  with 
him.  To  each  and  all  he  addressed 
himself  according  to  their  needs  ;  if 
he,  too,  staid  a  little  longer  with  Lotis 
than  with  the  others,  it  arose  out  of 
a  previous  conversation,  and  because 
he  wished  to  promote  a  holy  work. 

"  My  daughter,  do  you  know  who 
has  stirred  up  this  accusation  against 
you  ?" 

"  I  rather  guess  than  know  it,  fa- 
ther. What  have  I  done  to  draw  down 
Chione's  hatred  ?" 

"  She  is  jealous  of  Magas  in  your 
regard.  She  cannot  appreciate  the 
depth  of  Christian  devotedness ;  she 
can  understand  selfish  aims  alone." 

"  Poor  Chione!" 

"  Do  you,  from  your  heart,  forgive 
her?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  forgive- 
ness ;  I  pity  her  too  much." 


"  Do  you  remember  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  years  ago  ?" 

"  About  laying  down  my  life  for 
her  ?    Father,  I  do." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  do  so  now  ?" 

"  If  I  thought  it  would  save  her 
soul,  I  am  more  than  willing." 

"  Pray  for  her,  then,  my  daughter." 


'Twas  a  wild  shriek  that  rang 
through  the  streets  that  morning,  as 
Magas  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the 
procession  set  forth,  to  recognize  Lo- 
tis, to  hear  Chione's  name  as  the  one 
who  had  procured  her  condemnation. 
"  Stop,  stop!"  he  had  cried  to  the  Ro- 
man soldiery;  "stop!  It  is  all  a  mis- 
take ;  stop  [•  In  a  few  minutes  it  will 
be  rectified.  Stop  for  a  short  time,  m 
the  name  of  all  that  is  holy!"  Had 
Magas  donned  his  patrician's  dress 
and  scattered  largess,  as  in  times  of 
yore,  his  words  would  have  been 
heeded ;  a  few  minutes  would  have 
been  granted.  Even  now,  his  air,  his 
manner,  his  authoritative  gestures 
occasioned  a  slight  pause ;  but  his 
weather-stained  appearance  caused 
him  to  be  considered  as  a  plebeian, 
and  the  pause  was  not  long.  He  flew 
rather  than  ran  to  Chione's  abode. 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  you  are 
omnipotent  in  Athens;  come  and 
prevent  a  murder."  He  dragged  her 
with  him  to  the  praetor's  house,  but 
the  great  man  was  absent.  A  bright 
flame  lit  up  the  sky  !  "  My  God,  if 
we  are  too  late  I"  he  cried.  Almost 
carrying  Chione  in  his  arms,  Magas 
hurried  through  the  streets,  till  they 
came  to  a  place  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
ecution. It  was  already  commenced ; 
singing  hymns  of  glory  to  God,  one 
soul  after  another  departed  home- 
ward. Magas  paused  opposite  to  Lo- 
tis ;  she  made  a  sign  of  recognition. 
Magas  turned  to  Chione.  "Are  you 
a  devil,"  he  shrieked,  "that  you  have 
dared  to  do  this  ?"  "  Forgive  her, 
Magas,  as  I  forgive  her,"  said  the 
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dying  Lotis.  "Farewell,  Chione! 
Friends  we  were  in  youth,  and  we 
shall  yet  meet  in  heaven."  Lotis 
was  gone. 

"Meet  in  heaven !  meet  in  heaven  I 
meet  in  heaven !  I  and  Lotis  meet 
in  heaven  !  meet  in  heaven  !  Magas, 
tell  me,  Magas,  can  it  be  ?" 

The  brain  of  Magas  was  on  fire 
with  excitement,  and  he  held  a  mur- 
deress in  his  arms ;  but  he  was  a 
Christian  priest,  and  he  answered 
solemnly : 

"  God  is  merciful ;  Christ  died  for 
sinners.  Do  penance ;  it  may  be  yet." 

CONCLUSION. 

Very  many  years  have  passed  away, 
and  if  the  dignity  of  person  is  con- 
sidered, a  more  solemn  martyrdom 
than  the  last  we  have  commemo- 
rated is  to  take  place.  The  vene- 
rable bishop  and  his  companions, 
some  priests,  some  laymen, -are  to  lay 
their  heads  upon  the  block — among 
them  Magas.  A  woman  veiled,  bear- 
ing but  few  remains  of  beauty  or  of 
youth,  was  also  there  ;  but  not  a  pri- 
soner ;  she  was  there  to  kneel  at  the 


bishop's  feet,  to  pray  for  his  blessing. 
That  morning,  for  the  first  time  for 
long,  long  years,  had  that  woman  knelt 
within  a  Christian  church — had  re- 
ceived the  adorable  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  after 
years  of  penance  heroically,  lovingly 
performed  at  the  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing. That  morning  she  had  been  ab- 
solved, that  morning  communicated. 
Ere  he  went  to  his  home  in  heaven, 
the  venerable  bishop,  who  had  sus- 
tained the  fainting  and  often  falter- 
ing soul  through  so  many  years  of 
expiation,  had  thought  fit  to  pro- 
nounce her  purified,  to  command 
that  she  should  again  take  her  place 
among  the  faithful.  She  came  to 
thank  him  \  to  accompany  him — him 
and  Magas  !  Consoled,  the  proces- 
sion moved  along.  Chione — such 
was  the  name  of  the  penitent — knelt 
as  the  victims  knelt.  The  bishop, 
ere  he  surrendered  himself,  gave  his 
blessing  to  all  the  assembly.  Magas 
preceded  him  to  the  block.  When 
the  axe  fell,  the  woman  fell  also. 
Magas  and  Chione  stood  together 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  I 

ABYSSINIA  AND  f 

BY  ANTOINH 

A  Spanish  bull  having  accidentally 
strayed  on  a  railroad,  which  spoiled 
the  beauty  of  his  beloved  country, 
met  a  locomotive.  The  king  of  the 
pasture-lands,  fired  with  anger  at  the 
violation  of  his  right,  and  listening 
only  to  the  voice  of  his  courage, 
lowered  his  head  and  butted  with  his 
horns  so  accustomed  to  victory  against 
the  mail-clad  invader  of  his  verdant 
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fields.  This  battle  is  an  image  of 
that  which  is  going  to  take  place  be- 
tween England  and  Theodore,  King 
of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  plain 
that  it  is  not  Theodore  who  repre- 
sents the  locomotive. 

Before  explaining  the  true  motives 
of  the  costly  English  expedition  to 
Abyssinia,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
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the  country  which  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  conflict,  and  where  I  passed  more 
than  ten  years  of  my  youth. 

The  whole  extent  of  territory  from 
Suez  and  Aquabah  to  the  Strait  of 
Mandeb,  or  affliction,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  is  barren  and  deso- 
late. The  small,  scattered  towns  in 
this  region  owe  their  existence  to 
commercial  travelling ;  and  even  in 
the  most  favored  portions  of  the  land 
it  takes  a  two  or  three  days'  journey 
from  the  salt  water  into  the  interior, 
before  meeting  cultivated  fields. 

The  only  deep  bay  in  the  south  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  that  of  Adulis,  which 
the  natives  designate  by  the  "  Gulf 
of  Velvet,"  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
smoothness  of  its  waters,  sheltered 
by  the  palisades  which  guard  it  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  English,  who  are 
fond  of  baptizing  territories  before 
conquering  them,  have  called  this 
part  of  the  sea,  "  The  bay  of  An- 
nesley."  This  name  is  said  to  be 
that  of  the  family  of  Lord  Valentia, 
who,  little  versed  in  geography,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  discovered  in  1809 
those  celebrated  districts  anciently 
frequented  by  Egyptian  merchants 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The 
island  of  Desa,  formed  by  a  row  of 
schistous  hills,  shelters  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  of  Adulis,  which  we  call 
by  this  name  in  memory  of  that 
flourishing  city  of  Adulis,  which  stood 
by  its  waves  up  to  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era.  The  natives  still  show 
the  site  of  that  Grecian  city,  and 
inform  the  traveller  that  it  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake.  Of  its 
past  greatness,  there  remain  but  a 
small  number  of  carved  capitals  in 
the  lava  of  the  environs,  and  some 
sculptured  marbles  which  seem  to 
display  the  Byzantine  style.  Near 
these  ruins  is  the  large  village  of 
Zullah,  which  contained,  in  1840,  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  cabins,  and  a 
population  of  about  one  thousand 


souls.  It  is  from  Zullah  that  the 
shortest  route  lies  to  the  plains  and 
highlands  of  Ethiopia,  or,  as  the  Eng- 
lish call  it,  Abyssinia. 

Except  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  weather  is  still  warm, 
Zullah  suffers  from  the  frightful  heat 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  that 
stretch  of  low  land  called  Sainhar, 
which  lies  along  the  sea.  Wishing 
to  take  a  bath  during  the  sum- 
mer, I  could  not,  by  reason  of  the 
seeming  excessive  coldness  of  the 
water.  But  placing  a  thermometer 
in  it,  I  found  the  temperature  36 
degrees,  while  in  the  shade  the  air 
was  at  48  degrees.  I  found  it  at  65 
degrees  in  the  between-decks  of  a 
French  steamer ;  and  when  evening 
brings  a  refreshing  breeze  to  cool 
this  burning  atmosphere,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  with  a  Frenchman 
after  having  escaped  during  the 
bloody  "  reign  of  terror :"  "  I  have 
done  a  great  deal,  for  I  have  managed 
to  live." 

Travellers  at  this  season  start  at 
midnight,  and  traverse,  on  their  way 
into  Ethiopia,  a  plain  as  barren  as 
desolation  itself.  Sometimes  they 
encounter  the  Karif,  an  atmospheric 
column  of  a  red  brick  color,  which 
appears  on  the  horizon  like  a  living 
phantom.  This  column  seems  to  in- 
crease in  volume  as  it  approaches, 
the  air  that  drives  it  along  roaring 
like  a  whirlwind.  Man  and  beast 
are  obliged  to  turn  their  backs  to  it, 
and  it  covers  them  with  a  dry,  black 
cloud,  as  with  a  mantle  of  horror. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Karif  passes 
away ;  and  men  are  glad  to  be  out 
of  its  hideous  gloom,  even  though  it 
be  but  to  wander  again  through  that 
intense  but  quiet  heat  which  broods 
over  the  Samhar.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  Harur,  which  the  Arabs  call  the 
Simoom  or  poison,  surprises  the  trav- 
eller. This  wind  comes  without  any 
previous  sign  of  warning,  belching 
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out  burning  death  like  a  furnace. 
The  patient  camel  then  puts  his  head 
on  the  ground,  rejoiced  to  find  relief 
even  in  the  relative  freshness  of  the 
scorching  earth  ;  the  strongest  of  the 
natives  succumb;  and  such  is  the 
sudden  and  complete  prostration  of 
human  strength  during  the  simoom, 
that  in  the  open  country  I  have  been 
unable  to  hold  up  a  small  thermome- 
ter, to  learn  at  least  the  temperature 
of  this  strange  wind,  which  science 
has  as  yet  failed  to  explain.  This 
Harur  lasted  five  minutes.  They 
say  that  men  and  beasts  die  if  it  lasts 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  crossing  those  desert  plains, 
the  traveller  finds  the  country  gradu- 
ally assume  an  undulating  character. 
A  stream  is  met.  Mountains  rise  up 
before  him,  and  deep,  verdant  val- 
leys extend  among  them. 

I  often  visited  those  valleys  with 
the  vain  hope  of  seeing  a  phenome- 
non very  rare  in  Europe.  During 
the  summer  season  caravans  repose 
or  march  in  perfect  safety  under  a 
serene  sky,  when  suddenly  the  prac- 
tised ear  of  a  native  hears  a  strange 
noise  in  the  distance,  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  loudness.  He  cries  out, "  The 
torrent  l"  and  climbs  breathlessly  up 
the  nearest  height.  In  less  than 
half  a  minute  after,  the  whole  valley 
disappears  under  a  broad  and  deep 
stream,  which  carries  with  it  trees, 
pieces  of  rock,  and  even  wild  beasts. 
Rising  in  an  instant,  those  torrents 
vanish  in  a  day,  and  leave  no  trace 
of  their  passage,  save  ruins  of  all 
sorts,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water 
in  the  indentations  of  the  soil.  The 
general  nakedness  of  the  mountains 
explains  these  strange  phenomena. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  in 
which  the  traveller  stands  when  he  is 
in  one  of  those  valleys,  he  cannot  see 
the  small  clouds  which  let  fall  their 
liquid  burdens  with  an  abundance 
unknown  out  of  the  tropical  climates. 


There  is  very  little  loam,  and  still 
less  of  roots  of  trees  to  absorb  this 
sudden  rain ;  so  that  it  rolls  from 
rock  to  rock,  as  on  a  roof,  rushes 
through  every  little  valley,  and  min- 
gles in  one  common  river,  as  fright- 
ful as  it  is  transitory.  One  day,  as  I 
arrived  just  too  late  to  behold  it  in 
all  its  grandeur,  I  found  a  solitary  in- 
dividual, who,  with  a  stupefied  look, 
regarded  the  still  humid  earth.  "  God 
save  you,"  said  I,  "  what  news  have 
you  ?  Where  are  your  arms  ?  Can 
a  man  like  you  remain  without  lance 
or  buckler?"  "  May  you  live  long 
and  well  1"  he  replied.  "  The  tor- 
rent has  carried  away  my  lance,  my 
buckler,  my  ass,  my  camel,  and  my 
whole  substance,  my  wife  and  my 
children.  Woe  is  me !  Woe  is  me  !" 
I  then  turned  to  my  guide  and  asked 
him:  "Does  thy  brother  speak  tru- 
ly ?"  "  Doubtless,"  answered  he, 
"  and  if  the  torrent  came  at  this  mo- 
ment, unless  we  were  warned  of  its 
approach  by  the  small  noise  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  it  is  not  the  most 
swift-footed,  but  the  most  lucky,  who 
would  be  saved."  Then  turning  to- 
ward the  son  of  his  tribe — "  May  God 
console  thee,  my  brother  !"  We  all 
repeated  this  pious  wish,  and  contin- 
ued our  route,  without  being  able  to 
give  anything  to  this  wretched  man, 
for  we  had  neither  victuals  nor  money ; 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills  we  could  hear  him  repeat- 
ing for  a  long  time,  "Woe  is  me  ! 
Woe  is  me  !" 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the 
civilization  and  native  wealth  of 
Ethiopia  have  been  concentrated 
around  Lake  Tana.  Just  on  its 
shores  stands  Quarata,  the  largest 
city  of  oriental  Africa — proud  of  its 
sanctuary  and  its  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  A  little  further  on  is 
Aringo,  the  Versailles  of  the  dusky 
kings.  Near  it  is  Dabra  Tabor,  the 
capital,  or  rather  the  camp  of  the 
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last  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
sovereign  ;  and  finally,  on  a  spur  of 
mountain  which  projects  to  the  south, 
appears  Gondar — the  famous  Gondar, 
which  I  have  seen,  still  powerful,  al- 
though reduced  to  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants, only  a  fourth  of  its  former 
population.  Of  all  the  faults  of  King 
Theodore,  that  which  the  Ethiopians 
will  be  least  ready  to  forgive  is  his 
having  systematically  burned  the 
city  of  Gondar.  Of  seventeen  church- 
es, only  two  have  escaped  this  cool 
and  useless  cruelty  of  the  despot. 

The  Ethiopians  are  a  people  of 
very  mixed  origin.  Languages,  in- 
stitutions, usages,  and  prejudices, 
even  the  shades  of  color  and  the  for- 
mations of  the  human  body,  are 
placed  in  strange  juxtaposition  with 
one  another.  Except  the  Somal, 
who  afford  instances  of  tall  stature, 
the  Ethiopians  are  of  medium  height, 
have  thick  lips,  white  and  well-formed 
teeth,  and  are  of  slender  frame.  Their 
hair  is  curly ;  but  straight  hair, 
though  rare,  is  sometimes  seen. 
The  Semites  have  often  the  aquiline 
nose  of  the  Europeans.  As  to  the 
color  of  the  skin,  ail  degrees,  from 
the  copper  color  of  the  Neapolitan 
to  the  jet  black  of  the  negro,  are 
found.  This  latter  color  is  often  al- 
lied to  European  features.  There 
is  an  unconscious  and  natural  grace 
in  all  the  movements  and  actions  of 
the  Ethiopians.  Our  sculptors  might 
study  their  gestures  and  drapery  with 
profit. 

On  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Zullah, 
live  the  Tigre,  whose  language,  tra- 
ditions, and  customs  entitle  them  to 
be  considered  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Sem,  like  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
the  Tigray,  who  inhabit  the  neigh- 
boring plateau,  and  speak  a  kindred 
idiom  to  that  of  the  Tigre.  The  Ama- 
ras,  more  lively,  more  intelligent,  and 
more  civilized,  live  in  the  interior, 


and  use  a  language  of  Semitic  origin, 
yet  modified  by  associations  with  the 
sons  of  Cham.  This  is  the  language 
used  by  most  European  travellers, 
for  it  is  commonly  employed  by  the 
merchant,  by  the  learned,  and  in 
diplomacy.  The  Giiz,  or  Ethiopian, 
closely  connected  with  the  Tigre,  is 
the  dead  language,  the  Latin  of  those 
distant  countries.  It  is  used  in  quo- 
tations, in  philosophical  and  religious 
discussions,  and  sometimes  to  con- 
ceal the  sense  of  a  conversation  from 
the  vulgar.  From  Tujurrah  to  the 
environs  of  Zullah,  a  common  lan- 
guage, entirely  different  from  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  unites  all 
the  fractions  of  the  Afar  nation,  of- 
ten called  Dankalis,  but  improperly, 
for  the  Dankalas,  the  Adali,  etc.,  are 
only  tribes  of  the  Afar.  The  Sahos, 
who  are  the  most  numerous  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Zullah,  and  extend 
along  all  the  slopes  of  the  neighboring 
plain,  consider  themselves  as  stran- 
gers to  the  Afar,  and  speak  a  distinct 
but  affiliated  dialect.  Another  idiom 
much  more  important  by  the  number 
of  the  nations  who  use  it,  has  also 
the  same  origin  as  the  Afar  tongue. 
We  mean  the  Ylmorma  used  by  the 
Oromos,  whose  name  in  war  is  Gal  lei 
or  Gal  la,  and  who,  by  reason  of  their 
conquests,  have  extended  their  sway 
from  the  Afar  country  as  far  as  to 
the  still  unknown  regions  of  interior 
Africa.  Called  Gallas  by  all  the 
Christians  of  Ethiopia,  the  Oromos 
threaten,  by  their  proximity,  the 
stronghold  of  Magdala,  where  the 
English  prisoners  have  been  await- 
ing for  four  years  the  arrival  of  their 
avenging  countrymen. 

A  serious  calculation  of  the  popu- 
lation of  any  African  nation  has 
never  been  made.  As  to  the  centres 
of  population,  a  fatigued  and  dis- 
gusted traveller,  looking  at  them  from 
a  distance  and  but  for  a  moment, 
might  state  the  census  of  such  or 
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such  a  city  to  be  ten  thousand  souls. 
An  optimist,  on  the  contrary,  might 
gravely  affirm  that  at  least  thirty 
thousand  should  be  admitted  as  the 
correct  number.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost 
impossible  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  population  of  Ethiopia.  Con- 
sidering its  extent  of  territory,  I 
should  say  there  are  three  or  four 
millions  in  it,  though  if  some  other 
traveller  were  to  maintain  that  it 
contains  six  or  eight  millions  I  could 
not  refute  his  opinion,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  know  the  propor- 
tion between  the  inhabited  and  the 
desert  portions  of  the  country. 

11. 

The  Jews  were  formerly  numerous 
in  Abyssinia.  There  are  not  eighty 
thousand  of  them  left  now,  and  they 
are  gradually  disappearing  under  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  civilization 
of  the  Amara. 

The  origin  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews 
probably  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Jeremias,  when  commerce 
was  carried  on  between  Alexandria 
and  Aksum.  At  a  later  period,  simi- 
lar facilities  brought  to  Ethiopia  the 
first  Christian  missionaries.  This 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  or  France,  were  still  plunged 
in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  The 
truth,  however,  progressed  slowly 
in  Abyssinia  ;  for  the  local  Judaism, 
though  notably  separated  from  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  preserved  its  politi- 
cal power  during  five  or  six  hundred 
years,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
efforts  of  native  missionaries,  whose 
feasts  and  martyrdoms  are  still  cele- 
brated in  the  country.  Even  up  to 
the  14th  century  there  were  pagans 
in  it ;  and  there  are,  very  probaby, 
some  there  still. 

After  the  Mussulman  invasion  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Islamism  filtered 


through  Egyptian  society.  The  Chris- 
tianity •  of  the  country  became  cor- 
rupt, and  we  can  liken  it  to  nothing 
better  now  than  to  those  lepers  who 
abound  in  this  part  of  Africa,  whose 
bodies  are  at  first  attacked  in  their 
extremities,  and  fall  away  piecemeal. 
In  the  same  way,  her  Christianity 
perished  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia. 
Twenty  years  before  our  arrival 
among  the  Tigre,  they  were  Chris- 
tians, or  rather  they  lived  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  faith;  but  without  bap- 
tism or  sacrifice,  and  guided  in  their 
prayers  by  the  descendants  of  their 
last  priests.  They  became  Mussul- 
mans under  our  eyes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  principal  chief,  who  said, 
with  a  touching  and  proud  respect 
for  ancient  usages,  that  "a  king 
ought  to  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fa- 
thers." One  becomes  irritated  on  re- 
flecting that  two  or  three  fervent 
missionaries  could  have,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  advancing  Mohammedanism, 
by  evangelizing  or  rather  reviving 
that  ancient  Christianity  whose  his- 
tory goes  back  as  far  as  St  Athana- 
sius,  and  which  we  have  seen  expire 
after  ages  of  agony.  ' 

If  we  study  Christianity  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Ethiopia,  we  find  a  somewhat 
confused  schism,  but  of  all  schisms 
the  one  least  removed  from  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  The  only  dogmatic  points 
which  we  regret  in  this  schism  are 
the  one  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  has  been  condemned  among  us 
only  at  a  late  period,  and  the  belief 
in  only  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  publicly  professed  by  the 
African  schools.  But  the  term  in 
the  Abyssinian  vernacular  which  we 
translate  by  nature,  has  such  a  vague 
and  obscure  signification  that,  if  the 
word  could  be  destroyed,  the  schism 
would  no  longer  exist.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Ethiopians  do 
not  understand  the  art  of  defining; 
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and  when  I  restricted  this  ambiguous 
term  according  to  our  method,  they 
understood  the  dogma  exactly  as 
we,  and  congratulated  themselves 
on  being,  without  knowing  it,  attach- 
ed to  the  same  faith  as  Rome,  that 
seat  of  St  Peter  which  always  com- 
mands their  respect. 

What  particularly  distinguish  their 
Christianity  from  ours,  are  vicious 
or  irregular  practices.  Like  many 
of  the  Eastern  Christians,  they  al- 
low the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ;  but 
in  the  abbeys,  where  there  are  pro- 
fessors, they  allow  no  priest  to  say 
Mass  who  is  not  a  celibatarian  by 
vow.  "  Among  you,"  said  an  Ethio- 
pian who  had  visited  Europe,  "  the 
important  practice  is  to  go  to  church." 
"  And  among  you,"  I  answered,  "  the 
one  thing  necessary  is  to  prolong 
your  fastings."  One  is  tempted  to  say 
that  the  active  people  of  the  West, 
and  the  slow  and  repose-loving  na- 
tions of  the  East,  have  made  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  a  Christian  to  consist 
in  those  pious  exercises  which  cost  the 
least  trouble. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  sub- 
ject without  saying  a  word  about  the 
Dabtara,  or  secular  clerics.  They 
were  organized  by  a  king  who  found 
himself,  like  many  of  his  royal  breth- 
ren in  Europe,  very  much  embarrass- 
ed by  those  mixed  questions,  in 
which  the  spiritual  power  seems  to 
invade  the  domain  of  the  temporal. 
To  keep  the  balance,  between  them, 
he  created  an  intermediary  body, 
called  the  Dabtara.  This  ordar  is 
filled  from  all  classes  of  society ;  and 
it  possesses  the  usufruct  of  all  the 
churches.  It  alone  takes  charge  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  frequently  its  members  act  as 
parish  priests,  which  is  a  purely  tem- 
poral office  in  Abyssinia.  The  Dab- 
tara hire  by  the  month,  rebuke  or 
dismiss  the  priest  who  says  Mass. 
Their  essential  function  consists  in 


singing  in  choir.  This  duty  requires 
a  certain  education.  In  Europe  the 
music  of  our  church  hymns  may  be 
changed,  the  words  remaining  unal- 
tered. The  contrary  is  the  case 
among  the  Ethiopians.  Their  music 
is  traditional  and  sacramental,  and 
in  every  well-ordered  church,  the 
rhymed  words  of  every  hymn  are 
specially  composed  for  every  festival. 
The  twelve  Dabtara  of  every  church 
display  their  piety,  wisdom,  and  es- 
pecially their  wit  in  these  produc- 
tions. They  use  hymns  learnedly 
ambiguous,  to  criticise  the  bishop, 
to  give  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the 
monks,  and  even  political  hints  to  the 
sovereign.  By  recalling  an  act  of 
some  personage  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  find  occasion  to  criticise 
the  government  of  the  city,  to  praise 
some  Maecenas  who  is  expected  to 
be  present  at  the  service,  or 
even,  if  necessary,  to  satisfy  a  per- 
sonal grudge.  When  a  Dabtara 
advances  into  the  choir  to  whis- 
per into  the  ear  of  the  principal 
chanter  the  hymn  which  has  just 
been  written  by  the  Dabtara,  and 
which  the  singer  must  know  by  heart, 
the  other  Dabtaras  surround  the 
composer,  examine  the  sense  of  the 
rhyme,  and  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  result  of  their  investigation,  they 
always  congratulate  the  happy  author. 
Sometimes  it  is  discovered  that  the 
hymn  has  not  been  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  but  by  some  young 
candidate  in  distress,  who,  for  a  mea- 
sure of  meal,  often  sells  to  the  wealthy 
the  fresh  inspirations  of  his  genius. 

After  the  teacher  of  plain-chant, 
the  most  important  professor  is  he 
who  teaches  grammar,  the  roots  of 
the  sacred  language,  its  dictionary, 
and  particularly  the  art  of  compos- 
ing hymns.  After  the  lesson,  the 
pupils  spread  over  the  lawn  before  the 
church,  repeat  the  precepts  just  heard 
from  their  professor,  and  essay  to 
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make  rhymes  or  compose  hymns, 
which  they  afterward  recite  to  him 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his 
criticism.  As  in  our  middle  ages, 
these  scholars  ask  alms  and  live  in 
misery ;  often  they  are  the  only  ser- 
vants of  their  preceptors.  Lively 
and  frolicsome,  like  our  collegians, 
they  play  many  tricks  on  their  fellow- 
students,  but  never  on  their  teacher, 
whom  they  love  and  almost  worship. 
Having  once  chanced  at  Gondar  to 
describe  how  my  college-fellows  in 
France  had  eaten  the  dinner  of  their 
professor,  and  left  a  sermon  on  fast- 
ing and  patience  on  his  plate,  I  was 
met  with  such  a  torrent  of  invective, 
that  I  never  ventured  on  a  repetition 
of  the  scandal. 

In  Abyssinia,  education  is  essen- 
tially public  and  gratuitous.  As  all 
explanations  must  be  made  in  the 
vernacular,  which  I  spoke  but  poorly 
in  the  beginning,  I  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  private  tutor,  and 
when  I  wished  to  recompense  him 
for  his  trouble,  I  was  answered  that 
science  should  not  be  sold  like  any 
other  vile  merchandise,  and  that  the 
honor  of  the  teaching  body  required 
knowledge  to  be  transmitted  gratui- 
tously, just  as  it  had  been  acquired. 
The  Ethiopian  students  are  generally 
very  diligent.  If  they  play  truant, 
their  parents  -bring  them  into  the 
church  where  the  school  is  being 
held,  and  tie  their  feet  together  with 
an  iron  chain.  Sometimes  this  dis- 
ciplinary measure  is  ordered  by  the 
professor,  and  pupils  are  often  seen 
who,  distrusting  themselves,  ask  for 
those  chains,  which  are  not  consider- 
ed symbols  of  dishonor.  They  are 
rarely  worn  by  the  higher  scholars. 

The  university  course  of  the  Ethi- 
opians is  composed  of  four  branches, 
which  might  be  compared  to  the 
four  faculties  of  our  own.  A  fifth 
branch,  devoted  to  astronomy  and 
replete  with  traditional  ideas,  has 


not  been  cultivated  for  some  time 
past.    I  knew  the  last  professor  of 
this  science,  who  had  only  one  pupil. 
The  other  classes  are  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  the  Old  Testament  This 
last  requires  an  effort  of  memory  of 
which  few  Europeans  are  capable ; 
for  I  have  never  heard  but  of  one 
man  in  the  West  who  knew  the 
whole  Bible  by  heart.    No  one  can 
be  a  teacher  in  Ethiopia  without 
knowing  by  heart  the  text  of  the 
book  he  is  to  explain,  the  variations 
of  four  or  five  manuscripts,  and  es- 
pecially the  ingenious  commentary, 
sometimes  even  learned,  but  always 
traditional  and  purely  oral,  on  the 
text.    The  degree  of  bachelor  is  un- 
known in  that  country ;  that  of  doc- 
tor is  given  to  the  student  who  is 
chosen  by  his  professor  as  capable  of 
explaining  in  the  evening  to  his  com- 
rades the  lessons  given  in  class  in 
the  morning.    In  the  case  of  a  doubt 
of  his  capacity,  the  teacher  is  con- 
sulted, and  his  affirmation  is  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  diploma.  Great 
attention  and  much  perseverance  are 
required  to  make  this  system  of  un- 
methodical education  profitable.  An 
aged  professor  informed  me  that  he 
had  learned  to  read  in  three  years. 
He  spent  two  years  afterward  in 
learning  the  liturgical  chant,  and 
five  years  in  studying  grammar  and 
in  composing  hymns.    He  learned 
how  to  comment  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  seven  years  ;  and  spent  fif- 
teen years  on  the  Old  Testament, 
for  the  strain  on  his  memory  was  very 
great. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  the 
Ethiopian  colleges  because  M.  Blanc, 
one  of  the  English  prisoners  of  Mag- 
dala,  says  expressly  in  his  narration  : 
"  The  Abyssinians  have  no  literature ; 
their  Christianity  is  only  a  name ; 
their  conversational  power  is  very 
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limited."  To  this  testimony,  altoge- 
ther negative,  I  oppose  the  statement 
first  made,  and  which  I  could  prove 
and  extend  farther.  I  will  merely 
add  that  in  Gojjam,  as  well  as  at 
Gondar  and  elsewhere,  I  have  held 
disputes  with  native  Christians,  on 
religious,  philosophical,  and  other 
scientific  subjects,  and  found  them  as 
well  informed  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  Paris  or  at  London. 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  regular 
clergy  alone  has  preserved  its  virtues 
and  its  prestige.  The  secular  priests 
have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  impor- 
tance by  the  singular  institution  of 
the  Dabtara.  Yet  the  Ethiopians, 
jealous  of  their  political  indepen- 
dence, and  capable  of  preserving  it 
by  the  natural  influence  of  their  tradi- 
tional customs,  wish  to  keep  religious 
authority  powerful  and  undivided. 
To  avoid  schisms,  and  as  several  bi- 
shops can  consecrate  others,  they  re- 
cognize only  one,  who  must  be  of 
white  race  and  a  stranger  to  the 
country.  He  has  always  been  con- 
secrated by  the  schismatical  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria ;  but,  since  the  last 
consecration,  I  was  assured  that  the 
Abyssinians  would  make  application 
elsewhere  for  the  future.  The  title 
of  their  bishop  is  abun.  The  last 
abun  or  aboona  was  Salama,  who 
having  only  a  semi-canonical  appoint- 
ment, and  besides  being  addicted  to 
all  kinds  of  vice,  had  very  little  influ- 
ence over  the  inferior  clergy  or  the 
people.  Suspected  by  the  professors 
and  hated  by  the  Dabtara,  he  plant- 
ed more  thorns  than  blessings  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects.  A  Copt  by 
birth,  he  at  first  frequented  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  school  at  Cairo,  and 
carried  afterward  to  the  convent 
where  he  made  his  vows  such  doc- 
trines of  disobedience  and  incredu- 
lous opinions,  that  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  thought  it  would  be  wise 
to  exile  him  to  Ethiopia  as  abun, 


though  he  was  under  the  canonical 
age.  In  fact,  the  abun  was  more 
anxious  for  money  than  for  the 
faith.  He  received  the  36,000 
francs,  which  are  usually  given  as  a 
present  at  the  investiture  of  the 
Abyssinian  bishop;  and  the  patri- 
arch thus  delivered  up  distant  Ethio- 
pia, too  much  despised  by  the  Copts, 
to  the  vices  and  vague  doctrines  of 
Salama.  This  ornament  of  the  epis- 
copacy had  no  sooner  arrived  in  his 
diocese,  than  he  devoted  himself  to 
commerce,  especially  to  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  which  is  most  profitable.  His 
vices  were  such  that  our  pen  cannot 
describe  them.  He  told  me  himself 
that  by  mistake  he  had  ordained  priest 
a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  trick  played  on  him  in 
his  case.  Having  learned  from  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Jacobis  the  cases  which 
annul  an  ordination,  I  told  them  to 
the  professors  of  canon  law.  They 
kept  silence  in  public  ;  and  when  I 
pushed  them  with  questions,  they  all 
gave  me  this  answer:  "  Your  objac- 
tions  are  true ;  only,  in  the  name  of 
God,  do  not  scatter  them  among  the 
Dabtara.  Except  the  Masses  said 
by  old  priests  ordained  by  the  preced- 
ing abun,  there  are  none  valid,  and 
there  is  no  holy  sacrifice  in  Ethiopia ; 
but  the  ignorance  and  strong  faith  of 
the  faithful  will  suffice  before  God 
for  their  salvation."  Abun  Salama, 
busied  with  intrigues,  in  which  he 
thought  himself  very  skilful,  was 
nevertheless,  only  the  tool  of  the 
princes,  who  attached  him  to  them  in 
order  to  help  their  political  combina- 
tions. It  was  he  who  consecrated 
King  Theodore,  who,  after  frequendy 
insulting  his  consecrator,  finally  cast 
him  into  prison,  where  he  lately  died. 

in. 

No  matter  what  the  English  pri- 
soners may  say  to  the  contrary,  the 
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Ethiopian  soldiers  are  very  brave, 
and  fight  fiercely  if  they  are  well  com- 
manded. As  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  flower  of  their  army 
is  composed  of  cavalry.  The  battle 
is  begun  by  the  fusiliers,  who  shoot 
well ;  but  their  importance  had  not 
yet  been  comprehended  by  the  native 
chiefs  in  my  time.  Soon  the  charge 
is  sounded,  the  cavalry  rushes  to  the 
conflict,  the  victory  is  quickly  won, 
and  the  infantry,  badly  furnished  with 
blunt  sabres,  lances,  and  bucklers, 
hardly  does  anything  but  make  pri- 
soners. Every  soldier  keeps  all  the 
spoils  of  those  he  may  vanquish,  ex- 
cept the  guns  and  blood-horses,  which 
by  right  belong  to  the  general.  Dur- 
ing this  latter  phase  of  the  victory, 
the  commander-in-chief,  deserted  by 
his  eager  soldiers,  is  left  almost  unat- 
tended. In  speaking  with  Ethio- 
pian officers,  I  often  mentioned  to 
them,  but  always  in  vain,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  have  a  body-guard  for 
the  commander.  The  first  victory  of 
Kasa,  now  King  Theodore,  attracted 
attention  to  this  necessity  afterward. 

Let  us  say  a  word  here  about  the 
mother  of  this  chief,  since  she  is  in- 
voluntarily one  of  the  remote  causes 
of  the  English  expedition.  This  good 
old  woman  once  did  me  a  great  ser- 
vice, and  in  1848,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  elevation  of  her  son  to 
royalty,  she  was  still  so  polite  as  to 
rise  at  my  approach.  She  was  then 
courted  as  a  power  behind  the  throne. 
But  a  short  time  previously,  she  was 
the  despised  mother  of  Kasa,  an  ob- 
scure rebel,  living  in  misery,  and  re- 
probated by  all.  His  poor  mother, 
in  her  old  age,  joined  a  religious  or- 
der, and  put  on  the  little  white  bon- 
net which  is  its  distinctive  sign.  But 
she  was  penniless.  The  convents 
had  been  robbed,  and  every  one 
shunned  the  mother  of  a  rebel. 
She  was  finally  compelled  to  turn 
vendor  of  koso,  a  drug  which  the 
vol.  vii. — 18 


Ethiopians  take  six  times  a  year,  to 
kill  the  tape-worm,  with  which  most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted. 

Kasa,  the  rebel  of  Quara,  grew 
more  powerful  day  by  day,  and  the 
proud  Manan  grew  angry.  Manan 
was  the  mother  of  Ali,  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  Central  Ethiopia, 
and  the  real  mayoress  of  the  palace 
of  that  fainkant  king  who  ruled  at 
Gondar,  only  within  the  precincts  of 
his  dwelling.  Manan,  desiring  to  be 
called  ytege,  or  queen,  an  exclusive 
title  in  that  country,  caused  the  no- 
minal king  to  be  dethroned  by  her 
son,  and  placed  her  husband,  Yohan- 
nis,  or  John,  in  his  stead.  This 
prince  was  an  estimable  man,  and 
honored  me  with  his  friendship. 

In  1847,  war  was  waged  against 
the  rebel  Kasa.  The  soldiers  of 
Manan  insulted  their  adversary.  One 
gasconading  cavalier  exclaimed,  at  a 
review:  "Manan,  my  great  queen, 
depend  on  my  valor,  for  I  shall  lead 
before  you  in  chains  this  fellow ;  this 
son  of  a  vendor  of  kosoT  But  Kasa 
won  the  battle,  and  chained  the 
boaster  in  a  hut,  where,  after  a  fast 
of  twenty-four  hours,  he  received  the 
following  message  from  Kasa,  de- 
livered verbally  by  a  waggish  page : 
"How  hast  thou  passed  the  night, 
my  brother?  How  hast  thou  passed 
the  day?  May  God  deliver  thee 
from  thy  chains!  May  the  Lord 
grant  thee  a  little  patience  I  Be  sad 
with  me,  for  yesterday  mamma  re- 
mained at  market  all  day,  and  could 
not  sell  a  single  dose  of  koso.  I 
have  therefore  no  money  to  buy 
bread  for  thee  or  for  me.  May  God 
grant  thee  patience,  my  brother  1 
May  God  break  thy  chains  1  It  is 
Kasa  who  sends  thee  this  message." 
The  next  day  the  officer  received 
the  same  message.  On  the  third 
day  the  irony  of  the  conqueror  was 
slightly  changed.  After  the  usual 
salutations,  the  page  joyfully  in- 
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formed  the  captive  that  "Mamma 
had  succeeded  in  selling  a  dose  of 
koso,  and  bought  a  loaf,  which  Kasa 
sends  him." 

A  few  days  after,  I  heard  these 
details  at  Gondar.  The  news-mon- 
gers praised  the  mockery  ;  but  they 
only  half-smiled,  for  the  flower  of 
society  had  fallen  into  misfor- 
tune. Then  they  regretted  the 
good  king  Yohannis,  and  suspected 
the  still  undeveloped  wickedness  of 
the  character  of  Kasa,  the  adventur- 
ous rebel  of  Quara.  I  saw  Kasa,  or 
Theodore,  frequently  at  Gondar  in 
1848.  He  was  dressed  as  a  simple 
soldier,  and  had  nothing,  either  in 
his  features  or  language,  which  pre- 
saged his  high  destiny.  He  loved 
to  speak  of  fire-arms.  He  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  old ;  his  face 
rather  black  than  red ;  his  figure 
slim  ;  and  his  agility  seemed  to  arise 
less  from  his  muscular  power  than 
from  that  of  his  will.  His  forehead 
is  high  and  almost  convex  ;  his  nose 
slightly  aquiline,  a  frequent  charac- 
teristic of  the  pure-blooded  Amaras. 
His  beard,  like  theirs,  is  sparse,  and 
his  thin  lips  betray  rather  an  Ara- 
bian than  an  Ethiopian  origin.  Kasa 
conquered  all  his  competitors,  be- 
came King  of  Ethiopia,  and  was 
consecrated  by  the  abun,  taking  the 
name  of  Theodore,  to  verify  an  old 
prophecy  current  among  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  that  a  king  of  this 
name  should  rule  over  the  ancient 
empire  of  Aksum.  But  the  Ethio- 
pians, like  all  people  of  mountainous 
regions,  tenacious  of  their  indepen- 
dence, and  accustomed  to  liberty, 
did  not  yield  at  once  to  an  upstart 
usurper,  who  owed  his  success  less 
to  ability  and  valor  than  to  good 
luck. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
acted  with  much  clemency,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  happy  influence  exer- 
cised over  him  by  his  first  wife.  When 


she  died,  he  caused  her  body  to  be 
embalmed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Ethiopian  princes  of  the  race 
of  Solomon.  Her  coffin  was  carried 
after  Theodore  everywhere  he  march- 
ed. A  special  tent  was  erected  in  the 
camp  for  her  remains,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Ethiopia  was  often  seen 
entering  it  to  meditate  on  his  past 
happiness,  and  ask  of  God,  as  it  was 
said,  prudence  and  wisdom  for  the 
future.  It  is  at  this  time  that  he  had 
real  thoughts,  though  always  eccen- 
tric, of  a  good  government.  Civil 
divorce,  and  the  consequent  confu- 
sion of  marriage,  are  the  plague- 
spot  of  Abyssinian  society.  They 
uproot  the  foundations  of  the  family, 
and  are  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  order 
and  stability.  Without  understand- 
ing that  a  radical  change  in  society 
cannot  be  effected  by  a  mere  procla- 
mation, Theodore  decreed  the  obli- 
gation of  regular  marriages,  and  the 
abolition  of  divorce.  An  able  states- 
man would  have  sought  to  destroy 
gradually,  abuses  of  such  long  stand- 
ing. Another  of  his  decrees  did  him 
equal  honor,  and  might  have  suc- 
ceeded better,  for  he  revived  the  old 
law  of  the  Ethiopians  against  the 
slave-trade. 

But  the  heart  of  man  is  fickle. 
Prince  Wibe,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  recommended 
his  daughter  to  the  Dabtara  and 
monks  of  Darasge,  his  favorite  abbey, 
where  he  had  his  family  burial  vault 
One  day  the  faithful  guardians  of  the 
spot  saw  a  band  of  soldiers  rushing 
toward  them.  They  thought  it  was 
Tissu,  a  recent  rebel.  They  imme- 
diately concealed  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  for  safety  shut  up  the  daughter 
of  Wibe  in  the  vault.  Their  surprise 
was  great  when  they  found  it  was 
Theodore  himself,  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  marching  over  his 
kingdom  in  quest  of  insurgents.  He 
wanted  to  see  everything ;  and  when 
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they  refused  to  open  the  cavern  for 
him,  maintaining  that  a  tomb  pre- 
pared for  Wibe,  who  was  still  a 
chained  captive,  could  have  no  inter- 
est for  his  conqueror,  Theodore  sus- 
pected some  plot,  and  caused  the 
stone  of  the  sepulchre  to  be  removed. 
His  surprise  was  great  when,  instead 
of  a  coffin,  he  beheld  a  beautiful  girl, 
bathed  in  tears,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  Theodore  forgot  his  first 
love.  He  set  Wibe  at  liberty,  and 
married  his  daughter.  This  union 
was  not  happy.  Theytege,  or  queen, 
having  interceded  to  save  the  life  of 
a  rebel  whom  she  had  known  at  the 
court  of  her  father,  Theodore  refused 
at  first  her  request,  and  becoming 
angry,  finally  struck  her.  In  order 
to  humiliate  her  the  more,  he  made  a 
common  camp  follower  his  concubine. 
From  this  moment  his  decree  on 
Christian  marriage  became  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  slave-trade  was  re- 
newed. Men  must  have  stronger 
virtue  than  that  of  King  Theodore, 
that  their  good  thoughts  may  bear 
full  fruit 

IV. 

Let  us  here  give  some  account  of 
the  English  missions  in  Ethiopia  ;  for 
they  have  helped  to  bring  about  and 
inflame  the  war  now  pending.  M. 
Gobat,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  went  as 
far  as  Gondar  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country.  After  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  published  a 
book  of  such  seeming  good  faith,  that 
it  deceived  me  at  first,  as  it  must 
have  deceived  the  English  projectors 
of  the  missions.  Charity  obliges  me 
to  write  that  M.  Gobat,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  sermons  to  the  people, 
has  rather  described  what  he  desired 
to  say,  and  the  answers  he  would 
like  to  hear,  than  what  he  actually 
said  or  heard.  Without  citing  other 
witnesses  of  this  fact,  that  of  an  edu- 


cated Dabtara  will  suffice,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant missions.  "Samuel  Gobat," 
said  he,  "  was  a  prepossessing  person, 
who  deceived  one  at  first.  I,  who  / 
followed  him,  can  affirm  that  he  was 
really  an  unbeliever,  or  that  he  pre- 
tended to  be  so.  He  proposed 
frightful  doubts  and  objections  in 
matters  affecting  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but  under  the  form  of  hypothe- 
ses. He  always  began  his  strange 
assertions  by  an  if.  Could  he  ex- 
press them  boldly  ?  If  he  had,  you 
know  that  in  Gondar,  at  least,  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, and  he  would  have  been  de- 
nied a  residence  in  our  city." 

The  missionary  societies  in  Eng- 
land did  not  know  this  condition  of 
the  Ethiopian  mind,  and  influenced 
by  the  specious  arguments  of  M.  Go- 
bat, they  sent  him  a  re-enforcement 
of  three  ministers,  whom  he  left  to 
return  to  Europe.  They  preached 
much  more  honestly  and  openly  than 
he  in  Adwa  and  Tigray,  where  they 
were  established.  They  were  ex- 
pelled in  1838,  fifteen  days  before  my 
arrival  in  the  country.  Two  of  them 
then  went  to  Suria,  from  which  they 
were  also  driven.  With  a  persever- 
ance worthy  of  a  better  cause,  they 
returned  again  to  Tigray,  and  again 
to  Suria.  Always  exiled,  .they  had 
at  last  the  prudence,  in  1855,  to  make 
no  further  attempt  at  evangelizing 
the  country. 

Seventeen  years  before  this  last 
date  I  met  at  Cairo  a  young  Lazarist 
priest,  whom  I  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany me  into  Ethiopia,  to  found  a 
Catholic  mission.  He  preceded  me, 
went  to  Adwa  about  eight  days  be- 
fore the  first  expulsion  of  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries ;  and  as  my  project 
seemed  to  him  sensible,  requiring 
only  time  and  patience  to  realize  it, 
I  brought  letters  from  him  to  Europe 
in  1838.  His  holiness,  Gregory  XVI., 
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favored  our  attempt,  and  sent  two 
missionaries  to  Ethiopia  under  the 
charge  of  Monseigneur  de  Jacobis, 
who  soon  became  known  all  through 
that  region  by  the  name  of  Abuna 
Ya'igob.  In  spite  of  some  impru- 
dence, inevitable,  perhaps,  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  are  such  strange  con- 
trasts, he  succeeded  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  when  I  left  the 
country  in  1849,  there  were  twelve 
thousand  Catholics  in  it,  and  many 
of  the  priests  were  natives.  Last 
year  an  English  account  gives  the 
number  as  sixty  thousand  ;  for  the  in- 
fluence of  true  doctrines  could  not 
fail  to  be  extended  among  a  people 
so  intelligent  as  are  the  Abyssinians. 
Monseigneur  de  Jacobis  helped  much 
to  obtain  this  result,  by  his  unchange- 
able mildness,  and  by  that  personal 
influence  which  is  always  exercised 
by  a  priest  devoted  to  incessant 
prayer. 

The  fate  of  the  Protestant  missions 
"was  different.  The  ministers,  in- 
stead of  attributing  their  want  of  suc- 
cess to  themselves,  have  blamed  the 
Catholics  as  the  movers  of  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Ethiopia.  Even  the 
English  Consul  Plowden  in  his  offi- 
cial report  says  that  Theodore,  after 
perusing  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Abyssinia,  decided  to  allow  no  Cath- 
olic priest  to  teach  in  his  states. 
The  English  are  fond  of  decrying  the 
memory  of  the  Jesuits  who  taught  in 
Ethiopia  up  to  1630.  It  is,  however, 
very  singular  that  I  never  heard  of 
this  history,  and  that  the  most  learn- 
ed anti-Catholic  professors  at  Gon- 
dar  never  mentioned  it  to  me  in  our 
controversies.  On  the  contrary,  they 
spoke  of  Peter  Paez  and  his  co-labor- 
ers with  admiration  mingled  with  re- 
gret, and  quoted  touching  legends 
concerning  them.  A  little  further 
on  in  his  account,  Plowden,  who 
seems  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  ser- 
mons are  unknown  in  Ethiopia,  adds 


that  Theodore  prohibited  all  preach- 
ing contrary  to  the  Copt  Church. 
We  cannot  expect  that  an  English 
soldier,  more  or  less  Protestant, 
should  comprehend  fully  religious 
questions;  but  although  he  was  a 
mere  soldier,  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  Theodore  was  attached  to  one 
of  the  three  national  sects,  and  had 
forbidden  all  other  creeds,  and  con- 
demned Catholics  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
cree that  Monseigneur  de  Jacobis 
was  compelled  to  leave  Gondar  in 
1855.  This  pious  bishop  went  to 
Musawwa,  and  there  continued  to 
govern  his  mission,  which  has  been 
left  almost  undisturbed  by  the  na- 
tives for  almost  thirty  years.  The 
chief  proselytes  of  Gondar  retired 
also  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Protestant  ministers,  always 
on  the  watch,  imagined  they  had  at 
length  found  a  good  opportunity  to 
teach  in  the  capital.  They  went 
thither  under  the  guidance  of  M. 
Krapf,  who,  in  default  of  other  quali- 
ties, has  at  least  uncommon  activity 
and  persistence,  but  which  have  been 
so  far  sterile  of  results.  At  their 
first  expulsion  in  1838,  the  four  Pro- 
testant missionaries  left  but  one  pro- 
selyte in  the  whole  of  Ethiopia.  This 
was  a  quondam  pilgrim.  He  was 
going  to  Jerusalem  with  an  Ethiopian 
priest,  who,  falling  short  of  money, 
sold  his  companion  into  bondage. 
M.  Gobat  having  ransomed  him,  had 
no  difficulty  in  inspiring  him  with  ha- 
tred of  the  priests,  and  of  all  their 
doctrines.  We  can  only  regard  this 
single  convert  as  an  apostate  induced 
to  desert  his  faith  by  resentment  and 
a  spirit  of  revenge.  Another  young 
and  intelligent  Ethiopian,  after  stu- 
dying for  years  in  the  Protestant 
schools  of  Europe,  when  asked,  an- 
swered me  frankly  that  the  numerous 
dissensions  in  religion  witnessed  by 
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him  among  Protestants,  had  destroy- 
ed all  religious  belief  in  his  mind. 
Religious  England  always  believing, 
though  erroneously,  ought  to  be 
startled  by  the  consideration  that  her 
missionaries,  real  mercenaries  as 
they  are,  only  succeed  in  propaga- 
ting doubt  and  incredulity  instead  of 
spreading  the  gospel. 

M.  Gobat,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
diplomatist,  in  writing  to  King  Theo- 
dore, did  not  state  his  object  to  be 
the  foundation  of  a  Protestant  mis- 
sion. He  merely  announced  that 
skilful  mechanics,  desiring  to  im- 
prove the  physical  condition  of  the 
country,  wished  to  settle  in  it.  King 
Theodore,  who  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining blacksmiths,  gunners,  and 
engineers,  to  make  cannon  and  mor- 
tars, and  build  bridges  and  roads, 
gave  his  consent  M.  Gobat  hinted 
that  the  workmen  wanted  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  Theodore 
referred  the  matter  to  the  abun, 
who,  knowing  the  tricks  of  his  old 
teachers,  bluntly  told  Mr.  Sterne,  one 
of  the  missionaries,  who  spoke  of  his 
intention  to  convert  the  Talasa,  or 
native  Jews,  as  the  sole  object  of  his 
coming  to  Gondar,  "This  mission 
to  the  Jews  is  only  a  pretext  to  plot 
against  the  faith  of  the  Christians." 
Pretending  not  to  take  the  hint,  Mr. 
Sterne  repeated  his  assertion,  anc 
the  king  consented  to  receive  the 
English  mechanics,  who  were  to  be 
the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
pious  missionaries  in  "evangeliz- 
ing" the  barbarous  Ethiopians. 
But  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sterne 
himself,  and  that  of  other  Protestants, 
the  scheme  was  a  complete  failure. 
Many  of  the  "  mechanics,"  or  "  pious 
laymen,"  became  as  immoral  as  any 
of  the  natives.  Besides,  in  violation 
of  their  solemn  promise  made  to  the 
abun,  the  missionaries  distributed, 
as  Plowden  informs  us,  "hundreds 
of  Bibles,  and  taught  the  great  truths 


of  salvation  to  many  pagans  and 
Christians."  We  extract  these  facts 
from  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bad* 
ger,  considered  a  most  trustworthy 
witness  inofficial  circles  in  England.* 
After  a  short  stay  at  Gondar,  Mr. 
Sterne  went  to  London,  was  made 
bishop,  and  published  a  wordy  vol- 
ume containing  but  one  fact  worth  no- 
ticing, namely,  the  intrinsic  proof  that 
the  author  was  ignorant  of  the  most 
ordinary  customs  of  Ethiopia.  By 
an  imprudence  which  has  cost  him 
dear,  Mr.  Sterne  related  the  story  of 
the  vender  of  koso  in  his  book.  A 
former  student  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries informed  Theodore  of  the 
fact,  and  the  Protestants  had  reason 
to  feel  bitterly  that  a  man's  friends 
often  prove  to  be  his  greatest  ene^ 
mies. 

v. 

The  English  government  was  in- 
dignant that  its  agent  Plowden,  as  it 
is  known,  should  have  been  massa- 
cred on  the  highway  near  Gondar. 
The6dore  avenged  his  death,  how- 
ever, by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of 
its  authors  and  their  associates.  But 
the  party  of  the  "  saints"  in  England 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  reparation. 
Theodore  was  weak,  and  no  match 
for  England.  It  was  safe,  therefore,  to 
insult  him.  Had  he  been  as  power- 
ful as  the  United  States,  England 
would  have  been  as  loath  to  touch 
him  as  she  is  afraid  to  refuse  satisfac- 
tion to  America  for  the  ravages  of 
the  Alabama  on  the  high  seas.  She, 
however,  suppressed  the  consulship 
of  Gondar,  and  sent  Captain  Came- 
ron as  her  consul  to  Massowah, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish 
flag.  Captain  Cameron  was  a  brave 
officer  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea, 
but  he  was  no  diplomatist.  We  all 
know  that,  as  much  from  lack  of  this 

*  The  Story  of  the  British  Captives  in  Abyssinia* 
x86?(  1864.   By  the  Rev.  George  Percy  Badger. 
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quality  as  from  the  semi-barbarous 
habits  of  King  Theodore,  who  thinks 
himself  all-powerful  because  he  has 
been  so  successful  in  conquering 
rebels  in  his  own  kingdom,  Came- 
ron and  five  other  English  subjects, 
among  them  M.  Rassam — another 
unskilful  English  agent — and  two 
Germans,  were  imprisoned  at  Mag- 
dala  on  the  8th  of  July,  1866. 

Magdala,  where  the  prisoners  still 
remain,  is  a  stronghold  in  the  Abys- 
sinian highlands,  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  climate 
there  is  less  warm  than  in  most 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone.  There  are 
a  church,  a  treasury,  a  prison,  and 
huts  in  the  place,  and  a  population 
of  about  three  or  four  thousand  per- 
sons, of  whom  four  hundred  are  pris- 
oners of  every  description  ;  a  garrison 
of  six  hundred  sharpshooters  and  as 
many  common  soldiers  armed  with 
lance  and  shield.  Although  this  for- 
tress is  considered  strong  by  the  na- 
tives, one  of  the  prisoners  writes  that 
a  single  shell  would  suffice  to  blow 
up  a  pTace  which  the  Ethiopians 
have  looked  upon  as  impregnable  for 
three  centuries. 

Besides  the  European  prisoners  at 
Magdala,  Theodore  keeps  fourteen 
others,  mostly  German  mechanics, 
near  his  own  quarters.  These  art- 
isans, exported  at  the  expense  of  a 
Protestant  missionary  society  as 
"pious  laymen?  began  their  evangel- 
ical labors  as  messengers  of  peace  in 
a  very  extraordinary  fashion,  by  fabri- 
cating mortars  and  other  engines  of 
war.  As  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Christians  of  Ethiopia,  they  look- 
ed well  to  it  by  distilling  bad  brandy ; 
and  as  for  the  temporal,  they  drove 
the  profitable  trade  of  slave-mongers. 
This  is  what  M.  Rassam,  an  Ara- 
bian, who  turned  Protestant  to  get 
employment  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment, tells  us.  He  was  nine  years 
at  Aden  as  lieutenant-governor,  and 


is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
English  agents  in  the  East,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  parliamentary  eulogium 
passed  on  him  in  a  recent  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  last 
account  heard  from  this  unfortunate 
ambassador  does  not  warrant  the 
belief  in  his  ability.  The  abun, 
Salama,  having  died,  M.  Rassam  ad- 
vises the  English  to  choose  another 
abun  in  Egypt,  and  put  him  at  the 
head  of  the  invading  army  as  a  kind 
of  palladium  I  This  advice,  if  put 
into  execution,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
if,  on  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  Premier 
Disraeli,  imitating  the  policy  of  Pitt, 
and  wishing  to  restore  the  Marches  to 
the  Holy  See,  should  send  an  army 
against  the  Sardinians,  with  a  pope 
at  its  head  elected  at  Canterbury  or 
elsewhere,  Jansenist  or  Catholic,  no 
matter  which,  and  should  expect  all 
the  Italians  to  respect  him  as  sove- 
reign pontiff. 

VI. 

England  has  undertaken  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  to  preserve 
her  prestige  in  the  East,  and  she  is 
determined  to  gain  her  point  The 
dusky  King  Theodore,  pretended 
descendant  of  Solomon,  cannot  com- 
plain that  he  has  not  received  diplo- 
matic notice.  When  the  German 
who  brought  him  the  British  ultima- 
tum, told  him  that  if  he  did  not  de- 
liver up  the  prisoners  he  would  have 
both  the  armies  of  England  and 
France  against  him — "Let  them 
come,"  said  Theodore,  "  and  call  me 
a  woman  if  I  do  not  give  them  bat- 
tle." We  know  not  if  there  be  more  of 
folly  or  of  intrepid  valor  in  this  proud 
answer.  In  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  narrations  of  some  travellers,  na- 
turally suspected  of  exaggeration, 
the  Ethiopians  have  no  idea  of  the 
military  power  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, and  their  king  may  believe 
that  he  is  a  match  for  them. 
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The  Bay  of  Adulis,  usually  so  si- 
lent,-is  now  swarming  with  ships. 
There  were  in  it,  a  short  time  ago, 
seventy  vessels,  without  counting 
those  of  the  Arabians  and  East- 
Indians.  The  English  have  built 
two  quays  to  assist  the  debarkation 
of  troops.  The  English  have  the 
Snider  gun,  which  they  pretend  to  be 
superior  to  the  Chassepot  rifle. 
They  have  even  forty  elephants  to 
frighten  Theodore.  One  of  them,  an 
elephant  of  good  sense  if  ever  there 
was  one,  behaved  himself  so  badly 
at  the  debarkation  of  the  troops,  that 
he  was  sent  back  to  Hindostan. 

England  is  determined  to  succeed. 
Instead  of  borrowing,  she  has  levied 
a  tax  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  She 
will  need  at  least  six  times  that 
amount  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
Every  English  prisoner  to  be  freed 
will  cost  at  least  ten  millions.  But 
her  object  is  not  merely  the  freeing 
of  the  prisoners,  though  she  asserts 
that  it  is.  She  has  to  provide  water 
for  sixty-five  thousand  men  and  many 
beasts  on  the  plains  of  Zullah,  where, 
in  default  of  natural  fresh  water, 
the  troops  drink  a  distillation  of 
sea  water.  They  need  every  day 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  * 
quarts  to  drink ;  and  this  quanti- 
ty has  been  provided  at  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  every  twenty-four  hours.  To 
transport  the  munitions  of  war,  mules 
were  bought  and  brought  to  Zullah 
from  Egypt,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
France.  The  English  soldiers,  not 
knowing  at  first  how  to  manage  them, 
tied  them  with  hay  ropes.  Many 
of  the  mules  ate  the  ropes,  escaped 
into  the  desert,  and  were  lost  A 
railroad  has  been  built,  running  from 
the  sea  to  Sanafe,  the  first  border 
station  of  Ethiopia,  a  distance  of  al- 
most one  hundred  miles. 

The  line  of  march  has  been  well 
chosen.    The  English  could  have 


crossed  the  plains  of  Tigray,  which 
are  level  and  oppose  no  obstacle ;  and 
then  crossed  through  Wasaya  without 
meeting  any  noteworthy  difficulty  ex- 
cept the  river  Takkaze,  and  Mount 
Lamalmo.  Farther  on,  at  Dabra 
Tabor,  where  Theodore  usually  re- 
sides, they  might  have  chosen  either 
the  plains  of  the  Lanige,  or  the  cool 
and  verdant  hills  of  the  Waynadaga 
territory  as  the  sites  of  their  encamp- 
ment. But  this  route  is  not  the 
shortest.  Besides,  the  Wasaya  be- 
gins to  be  unhealthy  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  there  is  no  forage  as  far  as 
Wagara. 

The  shorter  route,  which  the  Eng 
lish  have  taken,  is  by  Agame  and 
Wag.  On  those  elevated  plateaux 
they  may  keep  all  their  energy,  and 
they  will  find  a  territory  less  ravaged 
by  civil  war,  and  good  pastures.  The 
distance  from  Zullah  to  Magdala  is 
about  the  same  as  from  Paris  to 
Lyons.  But  artillery  is  with  diffi- 
culty transported  over  many  of  the 
gullies  on  the  route ;  and  perhaps 
for  the  elephants  it  will  be  found  im- 
practicable. But  the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  will 
not  balk  at  these  details.  He  will 
push  rapidly  on  to  Delanta  before 
the  rainy  season,  which  begins  about 
the  10th  of  July.  According  to  the 
prisoners,  if  he  should  invest  Mag- 
dala at  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
want  of  water  would  soon  force  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  If  the  first 
rains  have  fallen  before  his  arrival, 
the  English  will  occupy  Tanta  among 
the  Wara  Haymano,  and  from  that 
point  open  fire  on  Magdala.  Sol- 
diers living  in  huts,  without  case- 
mates or  caverns,  could  not  stand  a 
day  against  the  English  guns.  In 
any  case,  Magdala,  the  great  Ethio- 
pian fortress,  will  be  taken,  and  it 
will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  the 
troops  will  march  to  Dabra  Tabor  to> 
burn  the  camp  of  King  Theodore,. 
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and  kill  him,  or  make  him  prisoner. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  diplomacy 
will  not  be  despised.  When  Theo- 
dore put  M.  Rassam  in  prison,  with 
great  protestations  of  friendship,  he 
promised  him  his  liberty  on  the  ar- 
rival of  certain  machines  and  expert 
workers.  England  sent  both  to  Mas- 
sowah,  but  required  first  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners  without  having 
used  any  of  those  forms  which  render 
a  contract  binding  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Abyssinians.  On  his  side,  Theodore 
did  not  understand  the  value  of  a  sim- 
ple signature.  Besides,  he  had  been 
deceived  by  Plowden,  who  denied  his 
character  of  consul,  and  cheated  by 
the  denials  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries as  to  their  attempts  to  prosely- 
tize the  native  Christians.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  believe  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  English.  The  want  of  a 
sensible  agent  caused  the  failure  of 
this  negotiation,  which  might  have 
succeeded  if  more  skilfully  conducted. 
Moreover,  the  English  army,  on  en- 
tering the  Tigray,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, of  which  the  Times  published  a 
literal  copy,  as  ridiculous  in  AmariHHa 
dialect  as  in  English.  Besides,  the 
language  used  is  almost  unknown  in 
Agama,  where  this  document  has 
been  published.  The  English  offi- 
cers do  not  seem  to  have  known 
that  a  proclamation  is  never  pub- 
lished in  Ethiopia  in  a  written  form. 

But  what  will  King  Theodore,  the 
pretended  descendant  of  Solomon, 
do?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question.  The  natives  report  that 
Theodore  is  often  out  of  his  senses 
when  he  drinks  brandy,  which  the 
"pious  laymen"  of  the  Protestant 
mission  zealously  manufacture  for  his 
spiritual  comfort.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Plowden  in- 
forms us  that  he  manifested  symp- 
toms of  insanity.  The  English  pri- 
soners tell  us  more  explicitly  that 
Theodore  himself  informed  them 


that  his  father  was  insane,  and  that 
he  believed  himself  attacked  with  the 
same  disorder.  Several  traits  in  his 
conduct  toward  the  prisoners,  and  the 
massacre  of  one  hundred  of  his  own 
soldiers  in  his  camp,  on  mere  suspi- 
cion, give  gravity  to  the  assertions. 
If  this  be  true,  England  has  declared 
war  against  an  adversary  unworthy 
of  her  dignity.  In  case  of  defeat,  the 
only  refuge  for  Theodore  is  to  re- 
treat to  his  native  province  of  Quara, 
on  the  border  of  a  terrible  desert, 
breathing  pestilence  on  all  the  re- 
gion around.  Woe  to  the  English 
soldiers  if  they  attempt  to  follow  him 
thither  1 

Of  all  the  ancient  empire  of  Yasu 
the  Great,  that  Ethiopian  Louis  XIV., 
Theodore  has  only  Quara,  that  he 
can  call  his  own.  His  governors  of 
the  Tigra  have  been  expelled  by  re- 
bels, or  have  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  his  authority.  Gojjan 
has  proclaimed  its  independence ; 
Wag  also  has  risen  in  arms  ;  Suria 
is  free,  and  gives  asylum  to  all  refu- 
gees. Yet  these  are  regions  but  re- 
cently subjected  to  the  conquering 
arms  of  Theodore.  Tissu  Gobaze 
rules  the  lower  Tigray,  Wasaya,  Wal- 
guayt,  Simen,  Wazara,  and  as  far  as 
Dambya,  where  Gondar  stood  be- 
fore Theodore  destroyed  it. 

What  then  is  left  to  this  unfortu- 
nate tyrant,  resisted  at  home  by  num- 
berless insurgents,  and  threatened  by 
foreign  force  with  destruction  ?  The 
Awamas,  whose  rights  he  has  re- 
spected because  they  know  how  to 
defend  themselves,  but  who  will  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  rebel ;  Tagu- 
sa,  Acafar,  Alafa,  and  Meca  stretch- 
ing along  the  Tana,  but  which  he  has 
matfe  solitudes  by  his  systematic  pil- 
lage ;  and  finally  Bagemdir,  that 
beautiful  portion  of  the  country, 
which  obeys  him  with  regret  A  dis- 
ease, a  slight  cheek,  or  a  courageous 
peasant,  would  be  sufficient  to  des- 
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troy  Theodore,  that  royal  meteor, 
which,  after  shining  for  a  few  years, 
will  soon  be  extinguished  in  the 
night  of  oblivion.  Considering  the 
greatness  of  the  English  preparations, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  she  has 
the  intention  of  holding  Northern 
Ethiopia  after  conquering  it  Ap- 
pearances seems  to  favor  this  con- 
jecture, and  no  matter  what  the  Eng- 
lish journals  may  say,  the  idea  is  not 
of  French  origin.  Plowden  urged 
its  realization  in  his  official  letters 
thirteen  years  ago  ;  Cameron  is  in 
favor  of  it;  and  General  Coghlan 
timidly  hints  its  practicability  in  his 
military  monograph  on  Ethiopian  af- 
fairs. The  English  have  been  mas: 
ters  of  Aden  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
ancf  they  wish  to  make  the  Red  Sea 
an  English  lake.  They  desire  Ethi- 
opia ;  for  from  it  they  could  invade 
Egypt,  where  "  King  Cotton"  would 
rule  in  all  his  glory.  They  allege 
the  case  of  Algiers  annexed  to 


France  in  justification  of  their  pro- 
ject. But  let  it  be  observed  that 
Charles  X.,  who  ransomed  at  his  own 
expense,  the  Greek  slaves  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Constantinople  and 
in  Egypt,  could  not  allow  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  alone  to  keep  French,  Span- 
ish, and  English  Christian  sin  bonds ; 
while  the  English  have  never  done 
anything  to  prevent  the  slave-trade 
in  Abyssinia.  Many  Christian  slaves 
are  annually  bought  within  gunshot 
of  the  British  ships  on  the  Red  Sea, 
to  be  brutalized  in  Mussulman  ha- 
rems. England  has  never  made  an  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  traffic  there.  Can  we 
blame  King  Theodore  then,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  degree  of  intelligence 
and  power,  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
this  inhuman  commerce,  for  saying 
with  at  least  as  much  modesty  as  her 
majesty's  government  has  at  com- 
mand, "Which  of  us  two  is  the 
greater  barbarian  ?" 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


St.  Columba,  Apostle  of  Cale- 
donia. By  the  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert,  of  the  French  Academy.  New 
York:  Catholic  Publication  House, 
126  Nassau  street.  1868. 

Irish  ecclesiastical  history  is  some- 
thing unique  in  the  world,  and  presents 
to  us  the  spirit  of  Christianity  run  into 
an  entirely  new  and  original  mould. 
The  Celtic  race,  whose  most  perfect  and 
completely  actualized  type  exists  in  the 
people  of  Ireland,  is  a  singular  specimen 
of  humanity,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
primitive  ages  just  after,  and  perhaps  long 
before  the  flood,  preserved,  continued, 
and  apparently  incapable  of  being  de- 
stroyed or  changed,  in  the  midst  of  other 
races  of  totally  opposite  character.  The 


sudden  and  entire  conversion  of  this 
people  to  Christianity,  and  the  invincible 
tenacity  with  which  it  has  clung  to  its 
first  faith,  together  with  the  marked  in- 
dividuality of  the  expression  which  it 
has  given  to  the  Christian  idea,  form  a 
phenomenon  in  history  which  cannot  be 
too  much  studied  or  admired.  It  was  a 
happy  moment  for  Ireland  when  that 
Chevalier  Bayard  of  Catholic  literature, 
the  Count  de  Montalembert,  felt  his 
chivalrous  soul  moved  by  the  story  ot 
her  ancient  princely  monks  and  daunt- 
less, adventurous  apostles,  and  set  him- 
self to  the  task  of  writing  a  work  which 
unites  all  the  romantic,  poetic  charm  ot 
the  lyric  strains  of  her  bards,  with  the 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  her  monas- 
tic chronicles.    His  narrative,  partly 
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owing  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and 
partly  to  his  own  genius,  is  like 
the  Scottish  Chiefs  and  the  Waverley 
Novels.  The  most  striking,  original, 
and  grand  of  all  the  characters  depicted 
by  him  in  that  part  of  the  Monks  of 
the  West  which  is  devoted  to  Ireland, 
is  St  Columba  or  Columbkill.  This 
great  man,  who  was  by  birth  heir  to  the 
dignity  of  Ard-righ,  or  chief  king  of  Ire- 
land, the  founder  of  Iona,  and  the  apostle 
of  Scotland,  is  the  favorite  saint  of  the 
Irish  people  after  St  Patrick.  He  is  a 
more  thoroughly  Irish  saint  than  the 
great  apostle  of  Ireland,  who  was  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  Irish  people  as 
a  Christian  nation,  but  was  himself, 
probably,  by  birth  and  extraction  a  Gal- 
lo- Roman.  A  warrior,  a  poet,  a  chieftain, 
a  monk,  a  statesman,  an  apostle,  and,  it 
is  supposed,  a  prophet;  the  most  in- 
tensely devoted  and  patriotic  lover  of 
his  native  island,  perhaps,  that  ever 
lived ;  and  yet  sentenced  by  his  stern 
old  hermit  confessor  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  it  ;  the  life  of  Co- 
lumba overflows  with  all  the  materials 
of  the  most  romantic  and  heroic  in- 
terest 

The  Life  of  Columba,  whose  title  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  is,  as 
we  have  implied  already,  a  monograph 
extracted  from  the  great  work  on  the 
Monks  of  the  West,  by  Montalembert. 
It  is  a  small  book  of  only  170  duo- 
decimo pages,  and  therefore  readable 
by  almost  everybody  who  ever  reads 
anything  better  than  newspapers  and 
dime  novels.  It  is,  above  all  others,  a 
book  for  every  one,  young  or  old,  who 
has  Celtic-Catholic  blood  in  his  veins. 
It  is  time  now  to  use  that  English  lan- 
guage which  was  forced  by  the  haughty 
conqueror  upon  the  Irish  people,  from 
a  cruel  motive  which  God  has  overruled 
for  their  glory  and  his  own,  as  the 
means  of  diffusing  the  treasures  hidden 
hitherto,  so  to  speak,  under  a  cromlech. 
Those  who  put  this  unwilling  people 
into  a  compulsory  course  of  English, 
little  thought  what  a  keen-edged  weapon 
they  were  placing  in  their  hands,  and 
training  them  to  use.  They  could  not 
foresee  what  use  would  be  made  of  it  by 
Curran,  O'Connell,  Thomas  Moore, 
Bishop  Doyle,  and  Father  Meehan. 


The  possession  of  tne  English  lan- 
guage places  the  Irish  people  in  com- 
munication with  the  whole  civilized 
world,  without  depriving  them  of  their 
rich  patrimony  of  traditional  lore,  le- 
gend, and  song.    It  is  incumbent  on  all 
who  love  the  faith,  and  sympathize  with 
the  wrongs  and  hardships,  of  the  Irish 
people,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  increase 
the  number  and  diffuse  the  circulation 
of  books,  in  which  this  religious  and 
patriotic  tradition  may  be  perpetuated. 
Wherever  the  Irish  people  are,  in  Ire- 
land, England,  America,  Australia,  they 
are  deriving  their  intellectual  nutriment 
more  and  more  from  English  books  ; 
and  thus,  in  proportion  as  they  become 
readers,  are  coming  under  the  influence 
of  writers  who  write  in  the  English 
language.    It  is  most  important,  there- 
fore, for  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  watching  over  their  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  intellectual  culture, 
to  see  to  it  that  their  minds  are  not 
flooded  with  an  excess  of  purely  secular 
literature,  which  has  in  it  no  mixture  of 
the  Catholic  tradition.   The  greatest 
danger  and  misfortune  of  our  rising 
generation  of  Catholics  in  America  is 
the  lack  of  this  tradition  in  historical, 
poetic,  and  romantic  literature.  Even 
those  who  are  the  descendants  of  pa- 
rents and  progenitors  of  the  old  Catholic 
stock,  must  necessarily  lose  by  degrees 
all  vivid  sentiment  of  any  other  nation- 
ality than  the  American,  and  be  more 
influenced  by  the  genius  loci  than  by 
any  other  genius,  whether  Celtic  or 
Teutonic.   The  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  is  a  peril  of  becoming  so  much 
Americanized  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  caput 
mortuum  in  the  process.  An  American 
citizen,  without  faith  and  religion,  even 
though  he  may  be  born  and  live  in  Bos- 
ton, is  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
original  sin  as  well  as  others.    It  is  no 
gain   to   transform    a  poor,  simple, 
believing,  fervent  Catholic  immigrant, 
in  the  second  or  third  generation,  into 
an  intelligent,  well  fed,  healthy  ani- 
mal, with  a  comfortable   farm  and 
the   elective  franchise,  but   with  no 
more  soul  than  the  man  with  the  muck- 
rake in  the  Pilgrittfs  Progress^  or  those 
dirty  heathen  in  the  suburbs  of  the  holy 
city  of  New  York,  who  spend  their  Sun- 
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days  in  weeding  cabbages.    This  dele- 
terious change  must  be  prevented,  not 
only  by  purely  spiritual  means,  but  also 
by  preserving  and  fostering  as  much  as 
possible  the  natural  bonds  which  con- 
nect our  youth  of  Catholic  origin  with 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestry.  Hence, 
we  are  in  favor  of  multiplying  and  cir- 
culating as  much  as  possible  those  books 
which  relate  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland,  of  her  saints  and 
prelates,  her   gallant   chieftains  and 
noble  martyrs,  her  sufferings  and  per- 
secutions.   The  English  Catholic  tra- 
dition, and  the  Scottish,  are  unfortu- 
nately broken.    A  dreary  gap  of  three 
centuries  intervenes  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  Catholic  past ;  but  in  Ire- 
land the  continuity  is  perfect  from  the 
fifth  century  to  the  present  moment 
This  is  the  great  artery  of  life  to  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  British  empire 
and  its  colonies,  and  it  must  not  be 
severed.   There  is  an  intense  sympathy 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Ireland.   This  is 
chiefly  a  sympathy  with  their  oppressed 
condition  as  a  people,  and  with  their 
just  demands  for  expiation  and  redress 
for  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  from 
the  hands  of  the  British  government 
It  would  be  prudent  for  the  gentlemen, 
of  the  English  parliament  to  take  note 
of  this,  and  to  be  wise  in  time,  by  con- 
ceding all  those  rights  and  privileges  at 
once  with  a  good  grace,  which  Ireland 
is  sure  to  obtain  sooner  or  later,  whether 
parliament  is  willing  or  unwilling.  This 
merely  political  sympathy  will,  we  trust, 
prepare  the  way  for  a  higher  and  holier 
sympathy  with  the  faith,  the  constancy, 
the  invincible  fortitude  of  the  Irish 
people  as  a  Catholic  nation,  the  Spar- 
tans of  a  sacred  Thermopylae,  who  have 
immolated  themselves  to  save  the  faith. 
It  is  time  that  the  American  public 
should  learn  what  is  the  Irish  Version 
of  tfu  History  of  the  Reformation,  This 
presupposes  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  first   planting  and  cultivation  of 
Christianity.   When  it  is  seen  that  the 
Irish  fought  and  died  for  the  very  same 
religion  which  was  planted  among  them 
by  their  first  apostles,  it  will  be  easy  to 
judge  of  the  claims  which  the  religion 
of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  had  upon 


their  submission.  The  labors  of  Mon- 
talembert  are  therefore  invaluable,  as 
bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treasures 
of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  all 
his  great  work  there  is  no  chapter  to  be 
found  more  charming  than  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  great  patriarch  of  Iona. 
We  conclude  with  the  eulogium  which 
Fintan,  a  contemporary  monk,  pro- 
nounced upon  St  Columba  in  an  as- 
sembly of  wise  and  learned  men,  and 
which  is  justified  by  the  history  of  his 
life.  "  Columba  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  philosophers  and  learned  men,  but 
with  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles. 
The  Holy  Spirit  reigns  in  him ;  he  has 
been  chosen  by  God  for  the  good  of  all ; 
he  is  a  sage  among  all  sages,  a  king 
among  kings,  an  anchorite  with  ancho- 
rites, a  monk  of  monks  ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  himself  to  the  level  even  of 
laymen,  he  knows  how  to  be  poor  o! 
heart  among  the  poor ;  thanks  to  the 
apostolic  Charity  which  inspires  him,  he 
can  rejoice  with  the  joyful,  and  weep 
with  the  unfortunate.  And  amid  all 
the  gifts  which  God's  generosity  has 
lavished  on  him,  the  true  humility  ot 
Christ  is  so  royally  rooted  in  his  soul 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  born  with 
him." 


Ecce  Homo.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Strahan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. G.  Routledge  &  Sons,  416 
Broome  street,  New  York.  1868. 

On  the  day  of  writing  this  notice,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  introducing  his  motion  for 
overthrowing  that  monstrous  iniquity, 
the  Irish  Establishment  We  feel,  con- 
sequently, especially  well-disposed  to- 
ward him.  Nevertheless,  with  all  our 
respect  for  his  talents  and  character, 
we  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  his 
illustrious  countryman,  that  great  orna- 
ment of  the  sea-faring  profession,  Cap- 
tain Bunsby.  Our  English  brethren, 
when  they  take  up  solid  topics,  appear 
to  think  laborious  dulness  and  tedious 
obscurity  the  evidence  of  deep  learning 
and  sound  judgment  Their  essays  are 
like  those  of  collegians,  who  affect  to 
write  on  political  or  philosophical  sub- 
jects in  an  extremely  old-mannish,  old- 
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cabinet-minister-like  style.  This  is  re- 
markably the  case  with  the  venerable 
university  dons  who  advocate  rational- 
istic opinions.  The  style  of  arguing 
adopted  by  these  worthy  and  dignified 
gentlemen  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  movements  of  one  who  is  care- 
fully wending  his  way  among  eggs.  As 
an  instance,  we  may  cite  the  Essays 
and  Reviews,  perhaps  the  dullest  book 
ever  written,  unless  the  Treatises  on 
Sacred  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration^ 
by  Dr.  Colenso,  may  be  thought  worthy 
to  compete  for  the  prize.  The  Ecce 
Homo  is  not  t6  be  placed  in  precisely 
the  same  category.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  a  very  vague, 
wearisome,  and  unsatisfactory  book. 
We  cannot  account  for  its  popularity 
in  any  other  way  than  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  restless,  sceptical,  misty  state  of  the 
English  mind  on  religious  subjects  ;  the 
uneasy  desire  to  find  out  something 
more  than  it  knows  about  Christianity 
and  its  author.  After  eighteen  centu- 
ries have  rolled  by,  the  question,  Who 
is  Jesus  Christ  ?  still  remains  a  puzzle 
to  all  those  who  will  not  submit  to  learn 
from  the  teacher  commissioned  by  him- 
self. The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  has 
endeavored  to  throw  himself  back  to 
the  time  and  into  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  to  examine  with  their 
eyes  his  words  and  actions,  and  from 
these  to  abstract  a  mental  conception 
of  his  true  character.  What  that  con- 
ception is,  remains  as  much  a  puzzle  as 
the  gospels  themselves  are  to  a  rational- 
ist, or  the  Exodus  to  Dr.  Colenso.  The 
language  of  Ecce  Homo  is  certainly 
irreconcilable  with  the  definitions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  respecting  the  divine 
personality  of  Christ  Some  of  its  state- 
ments respecting  the  nature  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  him  on  the  earth,  and 
the  evidence  thereby  furnished  of  his 
divine  mission,  are  forcible  and  valua- 
ble, and  perhaps  to  rationalists,  Uni- 
tarians, and  doubters,  the  work  may  be 
useful.  No  one,  however,  who  under- 
stands Catholic  theology,  and  believes 
in  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
can  read  it  without  a  strong  sentiment 
of  repugnance  and  dissatisfaction.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  nevertheless,  although  pro- 
fessing to  accept  the  Catholic  doctrine 


of  the  Incarnation,  undertakes  the  de- 
fence of  the  book,  and  even  apologises 
for  its  most  offensive  passages.  By 
doing  this  he  shows  that  he  himself 
does  not  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the 
formulas  to  which  he  gives  his  assent ; 
and  although  he  is  not  a  rationalist,  yet, 
from  perpetual  contact  with  them,  and 
the  influence  of  that  halting,  inconse- 
quent state  of  mind  produced  by  Angli- 
canism, he  has  acquired  something  of 
that  dark-lantern  style  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.    There  are  gleams  of 
light  and  passages  of  beauty  here  and 
there,  especially  on  those  pages  where 
the  author  treats  of  the  Greek  Mythol- 
ogy as  an  imperfect  effort  to  realize  the 
idea  of  Deity  incarnate  in  human  form. 
As  a  whole,  the  essay,  which  is  a  mere 
review  of  another  book,  was  well  enough 
for  a  magazine  article,  but  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  its  publica- 
tion in  book  form.    Every  person  who 
acknowledges  the  true  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  while  rejecting  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  stands  in  a  posi- 
tion logically  absurd,  and  is  therefore 
incapable  of  adequately  advocating  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  Christianity  against 
the  infidelity  of  the  age.    No  one  but  a 
Catholic,  endowed  with  genius,  and  fully 
♦imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Catholic  the- 
ology, can  ever  write  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  upon  the  Life  of  Christ,  so  as 
to  meet  that  demand  which  causes  the 
abortive  efforts  of  unbelievers  and  half- 
Christians  to  find  such  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. 


On  the  Heights.  A  Novel  By  Ber- 
thold  Auerbach.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.  1868. 

This  volume,  professing  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  German,  is  most  tho- 
roughly permeated  with  German  mysti- 
cism ;  one  can  hardly  give  it  the  digni- 
fied name  of  theology.  It  carries  one 
back  in  its  bewildering  metaphysics  to 
the  days  of  The  Dial,  when  every  girl 
of  eighteen  belonging  to  a  certain  clique, 
was  devouring  Bettina's  correspondence 
with  Goethe,  and  listening  with  rapt 
soul  to  lectures  on  "  Human  Life,"  from 
the  oracular  lips  of  a  favorite  seer ;  dis- 
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courses  utterly  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  maiden's  papa,  but  which  she 
understood  perfecdy. 

We  are  led  to  wonder,  in  our  repub- 
lican ignorance,  if  people  in  court  life 
converse  and  act  in  the  stilted,  theatri- 
cal manner  in  which  they  aBe  here  re- 
presented ;  every  person  being  what  in 
these  days  would  be  called  "  highly  or- 
ganized." In  this  particular,  and  in  the 
tedium  and  repetition  of  court  detail,  we 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  volumi- 
nous works  of  Miss  Muhlbach,  with  this 
difference,  that  On  the  Heights  makes 
no  historical  claim. 

There  are,  however,  very  many  sweet 
touches  of  nature  in  the  book,  gems  of 
thought ;  and  now  and  then  a  rare  pearl 
of  good  counsel,  near  which,  in  reading, 
one  involuntarily  draws  a  pencil -line, 
that  they  may  be  found  again.  Mater- 
nal love  is  beautifully  portrayed,  both  in 
high  and  low  life,  in  the  queen,  and  in 
the  foster-mother  of  the  prince. 

The  author  evidently  knows  but  little 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  less  of  its  re- 
sults, since  the  life  of  the  religieuse  is 
continually  referred  to  (with  a  slight 
sneer)  as  "a  life  in  which  nothing 
happens." 

We  close  this  volume  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  weary  sadness  ;  there  seems  to 
run  through  its  pages  "  the  cry  of  that 
deep-rooted  pain,  under  which,  thought- 
ful men  are  languishing,"  like  the  dis- 
tant tones  of  an  jtolian  harp  wafted  on 
the  night  breezes.  There  is  a  reaching 
forth  in  these  mystic  yearnings  for  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  enduring,  which 
the  priceless  gift  of  faith  alone  brings  to 
the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  in  submis- 
sion to  God's  appointed  teacher,  the 
church. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
is  excellent,  the  type  clear,  and  the 
double  -  columed  pages  furnish  a  vast 
amount  of  reading  in  a  small  compass. 


Chemical  Change  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. From  the  French  of  Jacques 
Abbadie.  By  John  W.  Hamersley, 
A.M. 

Jacques  Abbadie  was  born  fn  Switzer- 
land, in  1654;  "studied  at  Saumur," 


writes  Mr.  Hamersley  in  his  preface, 
"was  doctorated  at  Sedan,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  French  (Huguenot)  Church 
of  Berlin,  at  the  instance  of  Count  d'Es- 
pence." 

He  left  his  pastorate,  became  chap- 
lain to  Marshal  Schomberg,  and  came 
to  England  with  William  of  Orange  in 
1688.  After  Schomberg's  death,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  Abbadie  was  pre- 
sented to  the  deanery  of  Killaloo,  in 
Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1727. 

His  book  against  transubstantiation 
in  the  Eucharist,  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  literary  leisure,  taste, 
learning,  and  piety  of  one  of  Schom- 
berg^ exemplary  camp-followers.  We 
read  the  book  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  objection  in  it  worth  a  refutation  ; 
but  we  have  found  nothing  but  the  stale, 
oft -refuted  arguments  of  Protestants 
against  the  real  presence.  Led  by  the 
title  of  the  work,  Chemical  Change  in  the 
Eucharist,  we  expected  to  meet  some 
profound  chemical  discoveries  that 
should  at  least  seem  to  contradict 
Catholic  belief.  But  there  is  not  one. 
There  is  not  even  an  allusion  which 
would  show  the  author  to  be  conver- 
sant with  chemistry  or  any  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Abbadie  argues  against  the 
Catholic  exegesis  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  and  against  the  words  of 
consecration,  "  This  is  my  body,"  in  the 
usual  Protestant  way.  He  insists  that 
Christ's  words  are  to  be  taken  figura- 
tively; while  Catholics  claim  that  they 
are  to  be  taken  literally. 

One  general  answer  will  do  for  all 
heterodox  interpretations  of  Scripture 
on  this  and  on  other  points.  If  Pro- 
testants urge  that  private  reason  is  the 
supreme  judge  of  Scripture,  how  can 
they  deny  to  Catholics  the  right  to  use 
it?  And  if  the  private  judgment  of 
Catholics  finds  that  Christ  spoke  of  a 
real  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  that  his  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  plain,  literal  signification,  why 
should  Protestants  object  ?  In  point 
of  fact,  Catholics  do  admit  private  judg- 
ment, properly  understood,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  They  affirm  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  church  or  of 
the  fathers  is  identical  with  the  rational 
exegesis.  The  interpretation  of  Protes- 
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tants  is  not  a  rational  interpretation, 
and  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture.  They  misinterpret  the  Scrip- 
tures by  an  abuse  of  private  judgment 
They  gratuitously  assume  that  Catholic 
interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  rational 
sense  of  the  Bible ;  while  Catholics  hold 
that  their  interpretation  alone  is  ra- 
tional As  a  prudent,  sensible  man, 
when  he  meets  with  a  difficult  passage 
in  Homer  or  Sophocles,  consults  the  best 
commentators  to  aid  him  in  discovering 
the  true  sense ;  so,  for  a  much  greater 
reason,  should  a  Christian  seek  an  au- 
thoritative explanation  of  those  hard 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  "  which  the  un- 
stable and  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own 
destruction."  One  who  denies  that 
there  are  difficult  texts  in  Scripture  can 
never  have  read  it  From  the  first  text 
of  Genesis  to  the  last  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  Scripture  is  replete  with  diffi- 
culties, which  even  the  most  learned 
commentators  do  not  always  succeed  in 
explaining. 

All  Abbadie's  scriptural  arguments 
against  the  real  presence  may  be,  there- 
fore, met  with  one  remark.  He  ex- 
plains certain  texts  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Catholics,  however,  interpret  them  to 
mean  what  they  plainly  and  literally  ex- 
press. Catholics  do  not  need  in  this 
case  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  or  to  the  fathers.  Christ  says, 
"  This  is  my  body ;"  Catholics  believe 
him.  Christ  says,  "My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed ;"  Catholics  believe  his  words. 
Abbadie  and  his  sect  admit  that  Christ 
says, "  This  is  my  body ;"  that  he  af- 
firms his  flesh  to  be  meat  indeed ;  yet 
they  will  not  believe  him.  Who  au- 
thorizes them  to  contradict  the  express 
words  of  Christ?  We  ask  impartial 
reason  to  judge  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  in  this  controversy. 

But  where  Abbadie  shows  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  first  elements 
of  the  higher  sciences  is  in  "Letter 
Fourth  "  of  his  book,  p.  98.  We  quote 
from  Mr.  Hamersley's  translation.  "All 
our  ideas  of  faith  rely  solely  on  sense; 
and  their  value  to  us  is  measured  by 
its  certainty;  and  to  faith,  which  is  a 
conviction  of  divine  truth,  there  are 
four  essentials :  God  exists  ;  he  is  truth- 
ful ;  he  has  revealed  himself;  each  mys- 


tery of  our  faith  appears  in  such  reve- 
lation. Sir — it  is  noteworthy — that  the 
senses  are  the  sole  channels  of  all  those 
truths,  and  their  soi*e  vouchers"  Again, 
"  Thus  the  senses  are  the  media  of  all 
evidence"  (P.  99.)  The  materialism  of 
d'Holbach,  Cabanis,  Helvetius,and  Con- 
dillac  is  identical  with  this  doctrine  of 
the  doughty  dean  of  Killaloo.  If  the 
senses  "are  the  sole  channels  of  truth," 
instead  of  being  the  mere  occasions  of 
reflection,  then  the  whole  order  of  intel- 
ligible ideas,  the  ideas  of  God,  spirit,  and 
cause,  are  illusions.  The  senses  can  only 
tell  us  the  sensible  or  phenomenal.  Now, 
as  the  ideas  of  God,  cause,  spirit,  truth, 
justice,  goodness,  substance,  etc.,  are 
all  supersensible,  they  cannot  come  from 
the  senses.  If  the  senses  "are  the  me- 
dia of  all  evidence"  the  only  things  we 
can  know  are  modes  or  phenomena,  col- 
ors, forms,  sounds,  etc.  The  senses  tell 
us  nothing  more.  We  must,  therefore, 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  of  truth,  of 
goodness,  cause,  substance,  etc. ;  and 
turn  atheists,  pantheists,  sceptics,  or 
materialists,  as  all  who  logically  follow 
out  Abbadie's  or  Locke's  metaphysics 
really  become.  The  philosophy  of  the 
warlike  chaplain  of  Schomberg's  army 
is  thus  shown  to  be  essentially  immoral. 

Did  Mr.  Hamersley  know  this  when 
he  translated  the  book  ?  We  think  not, 
for  he  is  evidently  too  innocent  of  logic 
and  too  ignorant  of  truth  to  be  able  to 
understand  fully  even  the  arguments  of 
the  superficial  dean  of  Killaloo. 

We  shall  make  good  our  assertion  by 
quoting  a  few  of  Mr.  Hamersley's  own 
references :  "  In  1845, tne  P°pe  niade  the 
Immaculate  Conception  a  part  of  the 
Roman  creed  and  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion." (P.  113.)  The  gentleman  proba- 
bly was  thinking  of  the  pope's  decree  of 
1852. 

"A.D.  597,  Gregory  I.  instructs 'St 
Augustine  to  accommodate  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  to  heathen  rites."  (P. 
125.) 

"The  Maronites,  originally  Mcno- 
thelites,  protected  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
church  of  Rome."   (P.  126.) 

"A.D.  1295,  Boniface  VIII.  confines 
ex-pope  Celestine  V.  in  a  cell  about  the 
size  of  his  body,  lest  he  may  elect  to  re- 
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sume  the  pontificate  he  has  resigned — 
guards  him  night  and  day  with  6  knights 
and  30  soldiers.  CeUstine  dies  of  cru- 
elty."  (P.  129.) 

"Gregory  VII.  threatens  to  anathe- 
matize all  France,  unless  King  Philip 
abandons  simony >."  (P.  135.)  This  was 
one  of  Gregory's  crimes  in  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Hamersley. 

"Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  is  elected 
pope — his  Holiness  is  forthwith  adored 
by  the  cardinals."  (P.  143  )  What  idola- 
try! 

"  Penaxce — a  sacrament  by  which 
venial  sins,  committed  after  baptism \  are 
forgiven."    (P.  146.) 

"  The  Nestorians  were  excommuni- 
cated A.D.  431,  for  holding,  among 
other  views,  two  natures  of  Christ." 

"  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D. 
451,  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  which  the  church  had 
repudiated."   (P.  148.) 

As  instances  of  schisms  in  the  church, 
the  learned  translator  cites  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Dominicans  and  Franciscans — 
on  immaculate  conception."  "  Thomists 
and  Scotists— efficacy  of  grace  and  im- 
maculate conception."  "  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists— on  the  doctrine  of  grace." 
(P.  150.) 

"  Dec.  17,  1866,  the  leading  Roman- 
ists  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore  invite 
the  pope  by  letter  to  visit  the  United 
States."   (P.  157) 

"Jesuit  pestilence."  (P.  159.)  "Plague- 
spots — Roman  Catholic  churches  and  in- 
stitutions." (P.  160.)  This  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Hamersley's  rhetoric. 

"The  Papal  Church  in  the  United 
States  has  recently  adopted  the  title  of 
Roman  Catholic"  Evidence  :  "  It  ap- 
pears in  large  iron  gilt  letters  over  the 
gate  of  the  asylum  in  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York — Roman  Catholic  Male  Or- 
phan Asylum."  (P.  160.)  This  is  one 
offhe  plague-spots  / 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  literary 
beauties  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hamersley's 
additions  to  Abbadie.  A  Catholic  could  * 
afford  to  smile  at  both  the  original  and 
his  translator,  if,  unfortunately,  there 
were  not  found  many  persons  so  credu- 
lous as  to  believe  their  falsehoods.  The 
original  work  of  Abbadie  is  tolerable. 
He  attempts  to  argue ;  and  we  have  no 


doubt  his  military  logic  was  satisfactory 
enough  to  the  square-headed  soldiers  of 
Schomberg's  army.  Besides,  when  Ab- 
badie wrote,  civilization  had  not  arrived 
at  such  a  degree  of  progress  as  it  has 
now  attained.  But  Mr.  Hamersley 
writes  his  falsehoods  now.  His  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism,  of  which  we  have 
culled  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
in  his  book,  are  of  our  own  day.  We 
cannot  understand  why  he  should  repeat 
them,  since  there  is  hardly  any  mode- 
rately educated  Protestant  who  does  not 
know  that  most  of  his  allegations  are 
false.  If  there  be  any  so  dull  or  fana- 
tical as  to  believe  them,  we  feel  for  them 
more  of  pity  than  contempt. 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  the 
translator  does  not  show  as  much  good 
sense  or  taste  in  choosing  the  subject 
as  the  publishers  manifest  in  the  bind- 
ing and  printing  of  the  work.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  such  fine  print  wasted  on  a 
bad,  worthless  book.  Mr.  Hamersley 
could  have  found  nobler  themes  in  for- 
eign literature,  even  though  they  might 
be  the  productions  of  Protestants,  to 
exercise  those  talents  as  a  translator 
which  he  has  failed  to  show  as  a  lover 
of  truth,  a  logician,  or  a  man  of  good 
sense. 

Life  in  the  West  ;  or,  Stories  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  By  N.  C.  Meek- 
er, Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  New  York:  Samuel 
R.  Wells. 

"A  long  residence  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  frequent  journeys  through  its 
whole  extent,  and  years  of  service  as  the 
Illinois  correspondent  of  the  New  York  ^ 
Tribune,  have  furnished  the  materials 
for  the  following  stories."  Hence,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  their 
claim  to  our  careful  consideration  rests 
upon  something  more  substantial  than 
the  fact  of  their  being  pleasingly  told, 
varied  in  incident,  and  unobjectionable 
in  tone.  Their  real  worth,  and  it  is  not 
slight,  arises  from  this,  that  they  are 
made  the  agreeable  medium  of  convey- 
ing much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing "  life  in  the  West ;"  no  less  the 
hardships  unavoidably  to  be  endured  by 
the  emigrant,  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
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come,  and  the  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered, than  his  almost  assured  ultimate 
triumph. 

Of  general  interest,  but  designed  es- 
pecially for  those  intending  to  emigrate, 
is  the  appendix,  containing  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  soil,  climate,  products, 
area,  and  population  of  each  State  and 
territory  lying  in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  also  the  locations  of 
the  several  land-offices  where  applica- 
tion must  be  made  and  all  needful  in- 
formation can  be  obtained. 


Mozart  :  A  Biographical  Romance. 
From  the  German  of  Heribert  Rau. 
By  E.  R.  Sill.  New  York  :  Leypoldt 
&  Holt  1868. 

A  poor  translation  of  a  frothy  pro- 
duction. On  the  first  page,  the  child, 
Mozart,  is  called  a  "three-years-old  son." 
Mr.  Sill  evidently  does  not  know  that  a 
three-year-old  is  English  for  colts  and 
heifers.  Mozart's  sister  is  also  denomi- 
nated a  "  seven-years-old."  The  writer, 
if  Mr.  Sill  has  translated  him  correctly, 
is  exceedingly  ignorant,  or  worse.  On 
page  54  we  read  :  "  They  sought  the 
pope's  chair,"  (that  is,  the  worshippers 
crowding  to  St.  Peter's  for  the  services 
on  Maundy-Thursday,)  "partly  because 
it  was  the  fashion,  partly  because  they 
wanted  to  be  on  hand  to  see  everybody 
else  do  it,  and  partly  because,  to  an  Ita- 
lian, a  hundred  days'  absolution  in  ad- 
vance is  always  a  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient thing  to  have."  The  recitation 
of  the  Tenebrae,  in  the  evening,  is  call- 
ed, on  page  58,  "  the  performance  of 
Mass."  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our 
enterprising  publishers  in  this  enlight- 
ened country,  to  employ  a  proof-reader 
who  has  received  a  passable  education  ? 


The  Great  Day  ;  or,  Motives  and 
Means  of  Perseverance  after  First 
Communion.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  New  York. 
;868. 

A  pretty  and  good  little  volume,  in- 
tended for  a  gift  to  children,  as  a  me- 


mento of  the  happy  day  of  their  first 
communion.  We  have  only  one  criti- 
cism to  make,  which  is,  that  its  tone  of 
thought  is  too  foreign.  We  wish  that 
the  accomplished  translator  had  made 
use  of  the  original  French  only,  as  mat- 
ter from  which  to  compile  a  delightful 
little  book  under  this  tide,  (a  task  which 
she  could  so  admirably  perform,)  suita- 
ble, in  the  freshness  of  its  thought,  to 
the  minds  of  American  children.  In 
lieu,  however,  of  the  wished-for  better 
book  of  Mrs.  Sadlier's,  we  heartily  re- 
commend this  present  volume  to  the 
attention  of  all  pastors,  parents,  and 
superintendents  of  Sunday-schools,  who 
will  find  in  it,  we  are  sure,  just  what 
very  many  of  them  have  long  desired  to 
procure  as  a  worthy  memento  for  "  The 
Great  Day." 


Tales  from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister 
of  Mercy.  By  C.  M.  Brame.  New 
York:  Catholic  Publication  Society. 
1868. 

We  all  remember  Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,  by  Dr.  War- 
ren, and  the  intense  interest  everybody 
felt  in  these  sketches  of  the  tragic 
scenes  with  which  the  persons  whose 
profession  leads  them  among  the  sick, 
the  suffering,  and  the  dying  are  familiar. 
This  book  is  on  a  similar  plan,  and  is 
composed  of  graphic  descriptions  of 
what  a  Sister  of  Mercy  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  see  and  observe  in  her  charitable 
ministrations.  The  Kght  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  thrown  in  among  these  pain- 
ful, tragic  scenes,  relieves  their  shadows, 
and  leaves  a  more  healthful  impression 
on  the  mind ;  in  short,  becoming  their 
pathetic  effect  Those  who  love  sensa- 
tion stories  will  find  their  taste  gratified 
in  this  volume,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  able  to  derive  from  it  some  good 
moral  and  religious  lessons. 


We  regret  that  a  notice  of  The  First 
Report  of  the  Catholic  Sunday-School 
Union  was  crowded  out  of  the  columns 
of  this  number.  It  will  appear  in  our 
next— Ed.  C.  W. 
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EDMUND 

In  the  spring  of  1580,  Elizabeth 
being  then  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
and  England  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  which  accompanied  the 
final  establishment  of  Protestantism 
as  the  religion  of  the  realm,  two  ex- 
peditions set  out  from  Rome,  to  re- 
store the  faith  in  the  British  isles. 
One  consisted  of  two  thousand  armed 
soldiers,  enlisted  as  a  sort  of  crusa- 
ders, and  animated  by  the  papal 
blessing  and  the  promise  of  indulgen- 
ces, not  to  speak  of  the  visions  of 
worldly  glory  and  profit  which  even 
soldiers  who  fight  under  consecrated 
banners  are  apt  to  find  alluring. 
The  other  was  composed  of  less  than 
a  score  of  missionaries,  Jesuits,  secu- 
lar priests,  and  others,  whose  most 
enticing  prospect  was  one  of  martyr- 
dom. The  soldiers  were  to  land  in 
Ireland  and  help  the  rebellion  of  the 
Geraldines.  The  missionaries  were 
to  penetrate  in  disguise  into  England, 
and  exercise  the  ministry  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted  faith  in  the 
secrecy  of  private  houses  and  hidden 
chambers. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  those 
times  in  the  light  of  subsequent  expe- 
vol.  vii. — 19 


CAMPION. 

rience,  it  seems  hard  to  account  for 
the  policy  which  could  imperil  not 
only  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  but 
the  cause  of  the  church,  by  compli- 
cating the  peaceful  embassy  of  the 
priests  with  the  mission  of  war  and  in- 
surrection*. For  it  was  no  secret  that 
the  troops  came  from  Rome,  and  that 
large  subsidies  from  the  Roman  trea- 
sury were  sent  with  them.  Associat- 
ed with  them,  too,  went  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  Dr.  Saunders,  with  the 
functions  of  a  legate.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  popu- 
larly acquiesced  in.  Her  legitimacy 
had  never  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Her  reign  thus  far  had  been 
a  series  of  rebellions.  The  party 
which  opposed  her  had  a  fair  title 
to  the  character  of  belligerents,  and 
the  continental  powers  which  espous- 
ed their  cause  were  only  doing  what, 
by  the  customs  of  the  age,  they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do.  The  pope  had 
issued  a  bull,  excommunicating  the 
queen,  absolving  her  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  even 
forbidding  them  to  obey  her ;  and 
although  he  had  afterward  so  far  mo- 
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dified  the  bull  as  to  permit  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  recognize  her  authori- 
ty, rebus  sic  stantibus,  "  while  things 
remained  as  they  were,"  he  had  nev- 
er ceased,  in  conjunction  with  other 
European  powers,  to  promote  attempts 
in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  to  over- 
throw her  and  place  the  Queen  of 
Scots  upon  the  throne.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  with  a  line  of  succes- 
sors to  ratify  Elizabeth's  title  to  the 
crown,  and  the  fact  of  their  failure 
arguing  against  the  insurgents,  it  is 
easy  to  condemn  the  papal  policy ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  affairs 
bore  a  different  aspect  then  ;  that 
Elizabeth's  right  to  the  throne  was 
open  to  question  ;  and  that  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  which  she  was  striving  to 
suppress  was  still  the  faith  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  English  people. 

We  have  little  to  do,  however,  with 
this  Irish  expedition.  It  was  a  mi- 
serable failure,  and  its  only  effect  was, 
to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  Ca- 
tholics and  expose  the  missionaries 
to  increased  danger.  Our  purpose 
in  this  article  is  rather  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  more  peaceful  and  strictly 
religious  embassy,  so  far  as  it  bore 
upon  the  life  of  the  illustrious  martyr 
from  whom  it  derives  its  chief  renown. 

Edmund  Campion,*  the  son  of  a 
London  bookseller,  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1539/(0.  S.,)  the 
year  which  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  English  persecution,  of 
which  he  was  destined  to  be  a  vic- 
tim, and  the  solemn  approval  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  was  to 
be  the  first  English  martyr.  At  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
educated  and  obtained  a  fellowship, 
he  was  so  much  admired  for  his  gift 
of  speech  and  grace  of  eloquence, 
that  young  men  imitated  not  only  his 
phrases  but  his  gait,  and  revered  him 

•  Edmuud  Campion  :  A  Biography.  By  Richard 
-Simpson.  8vo,  pp.  387.  London  :  Williams  &  Nor- 
C ate.  New  York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society. 


as  a  second  Cicero.  It  was  the  year 
after  he  obtained  his  fellowship  that 
Queen  Mary  died  and  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  The  new  sove- 
reign allowed  but  a  few  weeks  to  pass 
before  she  manifested  her  preference 
for  the  Protestant  doctrines;  yet  there 
was  no  attempt  at  first  to  force  the 
heresy  upon  the  university  of  Oxford, 
her  Majesty  wisely  trusting  to  the  in- 
sidious influences  of  time,  persuasion, 
and  high  example  to  bring  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  over  to  her 
views.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  per- 
haps, that  Campion,  intoxicated  by 
the  incense  of  adulation  and  ener- 
vated by  the  worldly  comfort  of  his 
position,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dread- 
ful gulf  of  heresy  into  which  the 
English  Church  was  drifting,  and 
seemed  hardly  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity which  was  being  forced  upon 
him  of  choosing  between  God  and 
the  queen.  He  was  not  required  for 
some  years  to  take  any  oath  at  vari- 
ance with  his  fidelity  to  the  church. 
So  he  gave  up  the  study  of  theology, 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  devoted 
himself,  and  applied  his  mind  to  se- 
cular learning.  He  was  a  layman, 
and  controversy  might  be  left  to  the 
priests.  When  he  took  his  degree  in 
1564,  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  to 
the  oath  against  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, and  by  the  statutes  of  his  col- 
lege he  was  also  compelled  to  resume 
the  study  of  divinity  ;  yet  he  still 
managed  to  stave  off  important  ques- 
tions and  to  confine  his  reading  to 
the  old  settled  dogmas  which  had  no 
direct  bearing  upon  the  questions  of 
the  day. 

The  time  came,  at  last,  when  the 
theological  neutral  ground  had  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  Campion 
turned  to  the  Fathers.  In  their  ven- 
erable company  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  thoughtful  and  conscientious. 
The  problem  of  his  life  now  was  not 
how  he  could  postpone  serious  con- 
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siderations,  and  shake  off  religious 
responsibility,  but  how  he  could  re- 
concile true  principles  with  false 
practice;  how  he  could  remain  in  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and 
yet  hold  to  all  the  old  Catholic  doc- 
trines which  the  Establishment  de- 
nied. His  position,  in  fact,  was  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  the  mo- 
dern Tractarians,  and  his  college  at 
Oxford  was  the  home  of  a  party 
which  entertained  nearly  the  same 
opinions.  There  was  one  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan bishops,  Cheney  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  having  retained  a  good 
deal  of  the  orthodox  faith,  sympa- 
thized heartily  with  Campion's  aspi- 
rations and  perplexities.  He  was  the 
actual  founder  of  the  school  repre- 
sented in  later  times  by  Newman 
and  Pusey,  and  he  had  fixed  upon 
Campion  to  continue  and  perfect  the 
work  after  he  himself  had  passed 
away.  The  bishop  persuaded  our 
young  scholar  to  take  deacons'  or- 
ders, so  that  he  might  preach  and 
obtain  preferment.  But  the  effect  of 
this  step  upcn  Campion  was  such  as 
Cheney  little  anticipated.  Almost 
immediately  troubles  beset  his  mind. 
He  found  his  new  dignity  odious  and 
abominable.  The  idea  of  preferment 
became  hateful  to  him.  He  wished 
rather  to  live  as  a  simple  layman, 
and  in  1569  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ments at  the  university  and  went  to 
Dublin,  where  it  seemed  that  a  more 
agreeable  career  awaited  him.  A 
project  was  then  afoot  for  restoring 
the  old  Dublin  university  founded 
by  Pope  John  XXI.,  but  for  some 
years  extinct  The  principal  mover 
in  the  matter  was  the  Recorder  of 
Dublin  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  James  Stanihurst,  a  zea- 
lous Catholic,  and  the  father  of  one 
of  Campion's  pupils.  In  his  house 
Campion  received  a  generous  wel- 
come, and  there  he  remained  for  a 
while,  leading  a  kind  of  monastic 


life,  and  waiting  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  seminary,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  find  congenial  employment.  The 
scheme  fell  through,  however,  and 
the  chief  cause  of  its  failure  was  the 
secret  hostility  of  the  government  to 
Stanihurst,  and  the  Lord-Deputy,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  who  were  most  ac- 
tively concerned  in  it,  and  to  Cam- 
pion, who  was  to  have  the  principal 
share  in  its  direction.  Campion  was 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  church,  but 
he  was  already  distrusted  as  a  pa- 
pist, and  only  saved  from  arrest  by 
the  protection  of  Sidney.  Such  pro- 
tection, however,  could  not  avail  him 
long.  The  rebellion  of  some  of  the 
English  Catholic  nobles,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pope's  bull  against  Eliza- 
beth which  Felton  had  posted  on  the 
Bishop  of  London's  gates,  and  the  de- 
signs of  the  king  of  Spain  upon  Ire- 
land, had  roused  a  persecution,  and 
Campion  was  one  of  those  especially 
designated  to  be  arrested.  The  Lord- 
Deputy  found  means  to  warn  him  a 
few  hours  before  the  officers  arrived, 
and  he  saved  himself  by  flight.  For 
two  or  three  months  he  dodged  the 
pursuivants  about  Ireland,  lurking  in 
the  houses  of  his  friends,  and  work- 
ing, in  the  intervals  of  the  pursuit,  at 
a  History  of  Ireland,  which  he  had 
begun  while  lodging  with  Stanihurst. 
At  last,  seeing  that  he  must  soon  be 
captured  if  he  remained  on  the  is- 
land, and  fearing  to  compromise  the 
friends  who  gave  him  shelter,  he  re- 
solved to  return  to  England,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  disguise  of  a  lackey, 
took  ship  at  the  little  port  of  Tredagh, 
near  Dublin.  The  officers  came  on 
board  to  search  for  him,  and  ques- 
tioned everybody  on  the  vessel  ex- 
cept the  fugitive  himself.  They  seiz- 
ed the  manuscripts  of  his  history, 
and  then  went  away,  cursing  "  the 
seditious  villain  Campion."  He 
reached  England  in  time  to  witness 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Storey,  who  was  ex-  » 
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ecuted  for  the  faith  in  June,  157 1. 
We  are  told  nothing  of  the  progress 
of  his  conversion  after  he  left  Ox- 
ford, but  by  this  time  it  was  com- 
plete, and  he  had  resolved  to  repair 
to  the  English  college  at  Douai,  there 
to  fit  himself  for  more  effective  la- 
bors in  the  Catholic  cause.  In  mid- 
channel  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
taken  passage  was  overhauled  by  an 
English  frigate,  and  Campion,  having 
no  passport,  and  being,  moreover, 
suspected  and  denounced  by  his  fel- 
low-passengers as  a  papist,  was  ta- 
ken off  and  carried  back  to  Dover. 
-  The  captain  appropriated  all  his  pri- 
soners money,  and  then  set  out  to 
conctuct  him  to  London.  It  was  soon 
evident,  however,  that  the  officer 
cared  more  for  the  purse  than  the 
captive ;  and  without  a  word  being 
said  on  either  side,  Campion  under- 
stood that  he  might  run  away  provid- 
ed he  said  nothing  about  the  money. 
This  was  enough.  He  escaped  in 
one  direction  while  his  guard  pre- 
tended to  pursue  him  in  another;  and 
having  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of 
money  from  some  of  his  friends,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  making  his  escape 
over  to  France. 

He  staid  long  enough  at  Douai  to 
complete  his  course  of  scholastic  the- 
ology and  to  be  ordained  sub-deacon. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  little  more  than 
a  year,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome 
with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a 
Jesuit.  His  biographers  generally 
attribute  this  determination  to  the 
remorse  which  he  still  felt  on  ac- 
count of  his  Anglican  deaconship; 
but  Mr.  Simpson  is  inclined  to  lay 
rather  more  stress  upon  a  disagree- 
ment between  Campion  and  Dr.  Al- 
len, the  president  of  Douai  College, 
upon  political  questions.  The  friend- 
ly and  even  affectionate  relations  of 
these  two  eminent  men  were  never 
interrupted;  but  Dr.  Allen  had  many 
•   opinions  which  his  disciple  could  not 


share.  Campion,  devoted  as  he  was 
to  the  church  and  the  Holy  See,  was 
always  loyally  obedient  to  the  civil 
powers  of  his  native  country,  save 
when  the  laws  were  in  conflict  with 
his  conscience.  Allen,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  exile,  was  a  devoted 
servant  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  was 
thick  in  the  plots  for  the  overthrow 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  various  schemes 
for  foreign  invasion.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  divergence  of  senti- 
ment on  some  such  point  as  this  may 
have  influenced  Campion's  decision, 
if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part.  How- 
ever it  was,  the  two  friends  bade  each 
other  an  affectionate  farewell,  and 
the  future  martyr,  in  the  guise  of  a 
poor  pilgrim,  set  out  afoot  for  Rome. 

In  shabby  garments,  dusty  and 
footsore,  he  entered  the  holy  city 
in  the  autumn  of  1572,  only  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  St.  Francis 
Borgia,  third  general  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  A  successor  to  the  saint 
was  not  chosen  until  April,  1573, 
and  meanwhile  Campion  had  to  wait. 
He  was  the  first  postulant  admitted 
by  the  new  general,  Father  Mercuri- 
anus,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  sent 
to  Briinn  in  Moravia  to  pass  his 
novitiate.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  brethren  there,  after  he  had 
taken  his  vows,  we  find  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  humble  and  happy  life 
which  he  spent  in  that  retreat.  "  O 
dear  walls!"  he  exclaims,  "that  once 
shut  me  up  in  your  company !  Plea- 
sant recreation-room,  where  we  talk- 
ed so  holily !  Glorious  kitchen,  where 
the  best  friends — John  and  Charles, 
the  two  Stephens,  Sallitzi,  Finnit  and 
George,  Tobias  and  Gaspar — fight 
for  the  saucepans  in  holy  humility 
and  charity  unfeigned !  How  often 
do  I  picture  to  myself  one  returning 
with  his  load  from  the  farm,  another 
from  the  market ;  one  sweating  stal- 
wartly  and  merrily  under  a  sack  of 
rubbish,  another  under  some  other 
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toil !  .  .  .  I  have  been  about  a  year  in 
religion,  in  the  world  thirty-five;  what 
a  happy  change  if  I  could  say  I  had 
been  a  year  in  the  world,  in  religion 
thirty-five !"  There  is  something 
very  touching  and  instructive  in  the 
record  of  his  first  years  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus ;  and  the  chroniclers 
of  his  order,  who  reckon  it  among 
the  chief  glories  of  the  brotherhood 
in  Bohemia  that  the  English  martyr 
.  received  his  religious  training  among 
them,  and  taught  them  at  the  same 
time  by  his  illustrious  example,  have 
set  down  that  record  with  careful  and 
affectionate  minuteness.  How  the 
man  whom  Oxford  had  revered  as  a 
guide  was  content  in  a  moment  to 
become  the  humblest  of  pupils  ;  how 
he  by  whom  the  young  nobility  of 
England  had  set  the  fashion  of  their 
thought,  their  reading,  their  elocu- 
tion, their  very  walk  and  manner, 
was  happy  in  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  put  on  a  dirty  apron,  roll 
up  his  sleeves,  and  scour  saucepans 
in  the  scullery — these  are  the  chief 
points  in  the  story  of  his  life  at 
Briinn,  and  afterward  at  Prague, 
whither  he  was  sent  to  teach  rhetoric. 
It  is  a  strange  life  to  read  about,  yet 
it  probably  differed  little  from  the  or- 
dinary life  of  his  brethren  in  religion, 
and  hundreds  of  Jesuit  houses  to-day 
exhibit  no  doubt  the  same  model  of 
industry,  devotedness,  and  humility. 
For  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily 
he  was  in  the  class-room ;  when  his 
pupils  went  to  play,  he  went  to  wash 
dishes  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  call- 
ed upon  for  poems,  orations,  and 
sacred  dramas,  to  celebrate  the  col- 
lege festivals  ;  for  funeral  discourses 
on  the  death  of  great  persons.  He 
taught  catechism  to  the  children  ;  he 
visited  the  hospitals  and  prisons ;  he 
preached  ;  he  heard  confessions  ;  he 
spent  incredible  pains  in  preparing 
the  young  Jesuits  for  the  work  of 
disputing  successfully  with  heretics 


when  they  should  be  sent  out  to 
their  various  fields  of  duty.  His 
brethren  were  amazed  that  any  one 
man  should  have  strength  to  carry 
so  many  burdens.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  borne  up  well  under 
them.  "About  myself,"  he  writes  to 
Father  Parsons,  "  I  would  only  have 
you  know  that  from  the  day  I  arrived 
here  I  have  been  extremely  well — 
in  a  perpetual  bloom  of  health,  and 
that  I  was  never  at  any  age  less  up- 
set by  literary  work  than  now,  when 
I  work  hardest.  We  know  the  rea- 
son. But,  indeed,  I  have  no  time  to 
be  sick,  if  any  illness  wanted  to  take 
me."  It  was  while  Campion  was 
thus  occupied  at  Prague,  that  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  had  known  him 
at  Oxford,  came  over  from  England 
as  ambassador.  The  young  noble- 
man had  many  an  interview  with  his 
old  friend,  and  seems  to  have  awaken- 
ed in  Campion  a  strong  hope  of  his 
conversion — a  prospect  to  which  his 
friends  and  political  associates  were 
by  no  means  blind ;  for  they  watched 
him  so  closely  that  the  interviews  be- 
tween the  ambassador  and  the  Jesuit 
were  not  managed  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Campion  writes 
to  one  John  Bavand,  commending 
"  this  young  man,  so  wonderfully  be- 
loved and  admired  by  his  country- 
men," to  the  earnest  prayers  of  all 
good  Catholics.  He  saw  what  an 
effect  upon  the  faith  in  England  the 
conversion  of  a  nobleman  of  Sidney's 
brilliant  parts  and  distinguished  po- 
sition must  have,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  faith  in  his  native  island 
was  something  which  he  had  espe- 
cially at  heart.  His  letters  are  full 
of  anxiety  on  this  score.  He  speaks 
of  catching  and  subduing  his  recreant 
countrymen  "by  the  prayers  and 
tears  at  which  they  laugh ;"  but  we 
find  no  political  allusions,  and  it  is 
plain  enough  that,  in  the  various 
schemes  for  Catholic  insurrections 
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and  for  foreign  invasions,  he  had 
neither  share  nor  heart  He  had 
been  between  five  and  six  years  at 
Prague  when  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  take  part  in  the  mission 
about  to  be  sent  forth  for  the  con- 
version of  England.  The  little  band 
of  heroes  comprised  Dr.  Gold  well, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  had  long 
been  residing  on  the  continent,  seve- 
ral English  secular  priests,  old  men 
who  had  been  in  exile,  and  young 
men  fresh  from  their  studies,  a  few 
zealous  laymen,  and  three  Jesuits, 
Campion,  Parsons,  and  a  lay  brother 
named  Ralph  Emerson.  To  assist 
them  in  their  labors,  collect  alms  for 
them,  and  find  safe  hiding-places,  a 
Catholic  Association  had  just  been 
organized  in  England  by  George  Gil- 
bert, a  young  man  of  property,  whom 
Father  Parsons  had  converted  in 
Rome  the  preceding  year.  The  Je- 
suits were  furnished  with  a  paper  of 
instructions  for  their  guidance. 

Father  Parsons  was  a  younger 
man  than  Campion,  and  had  been  a 
shorter  time  than  he  in  the  Society ; 
yet  there  were  good  reasons  why  he 
should  be  appointed  the  superior  in 
the  mission.  He  was  not  only  zeal- 
ous and  devout,  but  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  he 
was  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  cities ; 
he  was  adroit,  versatile,  and  prudent ; 
and  he  was  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  schemes  of  the  pope  and  other 
Catholic  powers  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  A  knowledge  of 
these  secret  designs  would  have  been 
but  a  sorry  safeguard  had  he  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of 
the  crown,  and  the  consciousness 
must  have  heightened  his  sense  of 
the  danger  incurred  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  but  Parsons  had  all  the  cou- 
rage of  a  martyr,  though  he  did  not 
win  a  martyr's  crown.'  The  party 
left  Rome  on  the  18th  of  April,  1580, 
and  were  not  more  than  fairly  started 


on  their  journey  when  the  English 
Secretary,  Walsingham  received  from 
his  spies  a  full  description  of  them 
and  a  list  of  their  names. 

Passing  through  Geneva,  they  re- 
solved to  have  an  interview  with 
Theodore  Beza ;  and  the  account  of 
it  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  state 
of  society  in  those  times,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  theological  contro- 
versy mingled  with  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life.  The  travellers  made  no  . 
secret  of  their  religion,  though  they 
disguised  their  persons  and  calling. 
Campion  dressed  himself  as  an  Irish 
servant,  waiting  on  Mr.  John  Pascal,, 
a  lay  gentleman  of  their  party,  and 
the  only  one  who  failed  in  the  final 
day  of  trial.  Sherwin,  one  of  the 
secular  priests,  used  to  relate  with 
uncontrollable  merriment  how  na- 
turally Campion  played  his  part. 
Beza,  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
got  rid  of  them  as  politely  as  pos- 
sible, and  promised  to  send  to 
their  inn  an  English  scholar  of 
his,  the  son  of  Sir  George  Hastings. 
Instead  of  young  Hastings,  there 
came  his  governor,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
a  young  Englishman  named  Powell, 
and  we  have  a  strange  account  of 
the  priests  disputing  hotly  in  the 
streets  of  Geneva  with  the  two  Pro- 
testants until  almost  midnight,  and 
challenging  Beza  to  a  public  contro- 
versy, with  the  proviso  that  he  who 
was  justly  convicted  in  the  opinion 
of  indifferent  judges  should  be  burn- 
ed alive  in  the  market-place !  Powell 
had  known  Campion  at  Oxford,  so 
the  soi-disant  servant  kept  out  of  his 
sight,  and  when  the  former  gentle- 
man offered  to  accompany  the  mis- 
sionaries a  little  way  on  their  road 
next  morning,  Campion  was  sent  for- 
ward in  advance.  But  meeting  on 
the  road  a  minister  studying  his  ser- 
mon, the  temptation  was  too  strong 
for  the  enthusiastic  Jesuit,  and  he 
buckled  with  him  at  once.    The  rest 
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of  the  party  came  up  while  they  were 
still  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs,  and 
Powell  recognized  Campion,  and  sa- 
luted him  with  great  affection.  After 
that,  the  missionaries  made  a  pilgrim- 
age of  eight  or  nine  miles  over  diffi- 
cult paths  to  St.  Clodovens  in  France, 
by  way  of  penance  for  their  curi- 
osity. 

We  have  said  that  Parsons  was 
privy  to  some  of  the  political  expedi- 
tions against  England ;  but  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  one  which  set 
out  about  the  same  time  that  he  did, 
and  the  news,  which  he  learned  on 
his  arrival  at  Rheims,  filled  him  with 
dismay.  The  queen  had  issued  a 
proclamation  which  plainly  indicated 
a  purpose  to  proceed  against  the  Ca- 
tholics with  increased  severity,  and 
the  peril  of  the  undertaking  had  be- 
come greater  than  ever.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  one  of  the 
company  faltered.  Dr.  Goldwell  had 
been  obliged  to  turn  back  and  defer 
his  voyage — which,  indeed,  he  never 
made  at  all ;  but  others  joined  the 
mission,  and  among  them  was  a 
fourth  Jesuit,  Father  Thomas  Cot- 
tam.  At  Rheims,  the  party  broke 
up.  to  find  their  way  across  to  Eng- 
land by  different  routes.  Campion, 
Parsons,  and  Brother  Ralph  Emer- 
son were  to  go  by  way  of  St.  Omer, 
Calais,  and  Dover.  Parsons  crossed 
first,  disguised  as  a  soldier  returning 
from  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  his 
captain's  uniform  passed  inspection 
so  easily  and  was  so  well  treated  by 
the  searcher  at  Dover  that  he  be- 
spoke that  officer's  courtesy  for  his 
friend,  "  Mr.  Edmunds,  a  diamond- 
merchant,"  who  was  shortly  to  follow 
him.  He  reached  London  without 
trouble;  but  his  dress  was  outland- 
ish, and  people  were  unusually  fear- 
ful and  suspicious,  so  he  was  turned 
away  from  the  inns.  He  knew  of  a 
Catholic  gentleman,  however,  who 
was  held  in  the  Marshalsea  prison 


for  his  faith,  and  he  applied  to  see 
him.  Through  him  he  was  brought 
into  communication  with  George  Gil- 
bert and  the  Catholic  Association, 
who  had  apartments  in  the  house  of 
the  chief  pursuivant,  where  up  to  this 
time,  thanks  in  part  to  the  conni- 
vance of  influential  friends,  they  had 
managed  to  have  a  daily  celebration 
of  Mass. 

Father  Parsons  had  induced  the 
friendly  searcher  at  Dover  to  send 
over  a  letter  for  him  to  "Mr.  Ed- 
munds," at  St.  Omer,  bidding  him 
make  haste  to  London  with  his  dia- 
monds, and  Campion,  as  soon  as  he 
received  it,  set  out  with  Brother  Ralph. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  English 
officers  had  grown  more  strict ;  the 
searcher  had  been  reprimanded  for 
letting  certain  persons  pass  who  were 
supposed  to  be  priests ;  and  there  was 
a  report,  moreover,  that  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Allen  was  coming  over,  and  his 
description  agreed  pretty  well  with 
Campion's  appearance.  The  two  Je- 
suits were  accordingly  arrested  and 
taken  before  the  mayor ;  but  they 
were  dismissed  after  a  short  deten- 
tion, and  the  next  day  were  welcomed 
by  the  association  in  London. 

This  pious  club  was  such  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 
salvation  of  souls  is  not  the  exclusive 
duty  or  privilege  of  the  priesthood 
that  we  may  spare  a  moment  from 
our  survey  of  Campion's  life  to  glance 
at  its  history  and  character.  The 
missionary;  career  is  open  to  all. 
Members  of  religious  orders,  secular 
priests,  men  of  the  world,  soldiers,, 
lawyers,  shop-keepers,  doctors,  labo- 
rers, farmers,  the  beggars  on  the 
street,  the  fashionable  lady  in  her 
carriage — we  can  all  do  something 
for  the  advancement  of  the  great 
cause ;  and  if  we  only  knew  how  to* 
systematize  our  efforts,  how  to  econ- 
omize our  zeal,  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion of  Campion's  day  is  an  evidence: 
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of  the  enormous  service  we  might 
render  to  the  church.  The  founder 
of  the  association,  George  Gilbert, 
had  been  anxious,  immediately  after 
his  conversion,  to  expend  his  first 
fervor  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ; 
but  Father  Parsons  persuaded  him 
rather  to  return  to  England  and  spend 
his  money  there  in  advancing  the  Ca- 
tholic cause.  He  drew  together  a 
number  of  young  men  of  his  own 
rank  in  life  and  with  •  somewhat  of 
his  own  spirit.  They  hired  rooms 
together ;  they  bribed  officers  whose 
vigilance  they  could  not  elude  ;  they 
gave  shelter  to  priests  ;  they  furnish- 
ed places  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  ; 
they  kept  the  Catholics  in  communi- 
cation with  each  other ;  they  supplied 
the  missionaries  with  money ;  and 
they  organized  the  tours  which  the 
priests  made  through  the  country. 
The  Catholics  were  beset  with  spies, 
and  the  government  held  out  strong 
inducements  to  weak  brethren  to  be- 
tray their  pastors.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  priests  should  be 
extremely  cautious  to  whom  they 
trusted  themselves ;  and  since  they 
could  not  carry  credentials,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, too,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
harbored  them  should  be  quite  sure 
whom  they  were  receiving.  This 
perfect  intelligence  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  thorough  organization  of 
the  Catholic  gentry ;  and  it  was  not 
the  least  part  of  the  duty  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  see  that,  whenever  a  priest 
travelled,  some  one  should  be  with 
him  as  at  once  an  endorser  and  a 
guide.  It  was  their  part,  likewise,  to 
undertake  the  preliminary  work  of 
converting  heretics.  In  those  fearful 
times  a  doubting  Protestant  could  not 
be  admitted  to  see  a  priest  until  he 
had  given  some  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  search  after  truth.  The 
members  of  the  club  took  him  in 
hand  first,  and  brought  him  to  the 
priest  when  they  felt  it  to  be  safe. 


When  Campion  reached  the  asy- 
lum of  their  rooms  in  London,  Par- 
sons had  already  gone  on  a  tour  in 
the  country,  leaving  word  for  his  com- 
panion to  await  his  return.  There 
was  a  great  desire  among  the  Catho- 
lics who  had  learned  of  the  arrival  of 
the  missionaries  to  hear  the  famous 
preacher  with  whose  eloquence  years 
ago  Oxford  had  resounded,  but  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  find  a  place  where 
he  might  speak  in  safety.  At  last, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  ser- 
mon in  the  servants'  hall  of  a  private 
house,  and  there,  while  trusty  gentle- 
men watched  all  the  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, Campion  delivered  a  dis- 
course with  which  all  the  Catholic 
circles  of  London  were  soon  ringing. 
The  faithful  and  the  wavering  rushed 
to  him  in  crowds.  The  government 
got  wind  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
redoubled  their  exertions  to  entrap 
him.  Several  priests  were  captured, 
and  many  Catholics  were  thrown  into 
prison.  The  danger  of  remaining  in 
London  soon  became  too  pressing  to 
be  disregarded.  So,  after  a  council 
had  been  held,  several  questions  of 
discipline  settled,  and  each  man's  spe- 
cial work  assigned,  the  priests  all 
went  away  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  pursuit  was  much  hotter  after 
Campion  than  after  any  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  it  was  intensified  by  the 
imprudence  of  a  Catholic  layman  who 
had  allowed  a  document  entrusted  to 
his  care  by  the  missionary,  to  be  made 
public.  This  was  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Campion  on  the  eve  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  their  little  company,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  of  their  coming  to 
England,  and  inviting  the  Protestants 
to  a  public  conference.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  only  in  case  he 
should  be  arrested;  but  Thomas 
Pounde,  to  whom,  for  greater  surety, 
he  had  given  a  copy,  thought  it  too 
good  to  be  kept  entirely  secret,  and 
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thus  it  soon  came  to  the  hands  of  the 
government.  This,  of  course,  increased 
their  anxiety  to  capture  a  man  whom, 
by  his  personal  influence,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  still  brilliant  reputa- 
tion at  Oxford,  they  felt  to  be  espe- 
cially dangerous.  Proclamation  fol- 
lowed proclamation ;  the  pursuivants 
were  unceasing  in  activity ;  spies 
were  sent  into  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom ;  some  of  the  Catholics 
themselves  were  corrupted  ;  watchers 
were  set  about  the  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal Catholic  gentlemen.  Many  a 
time  was  the  Mass  or  the  sermon  in- 
terrupted by  the  coming  of  the  offi- 
cers and  the  priest  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  woods.  Once,  when  the 
pursuivants  came  upon  him  suddenly 
at  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman, 
a  maid-servant,  to  make  them  think 
he  was  merely  one  of  the  retainers, 
affected  to  be  angry  with  him  and 
pushed  him  into  a  pond.  The  dis- 
guise was  effectual,  and  the  good 
father  escaped. 

All  this  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  famous  book  against  the 
Protestants,  known  as  the  Decern 
Rationes.  It  was  finished  about 
Easter,  1581,  and  sent  to  London  for 
the  approval  of  Parsons,  who  had  a 
private  printing-press  in  a  hidden 
place,  whereat  he  had  already  pub- 
lished certain  writings  of  his  own. 
By  great  efforts  a  number  of  copies 
were  got  ready  for  the  commencement 
at  Oxford  in  June;  and  when  the 
audience  assembled  at  the  exercises, 
they  found  the  benches  strewed  with 
the  books,  to  the  reading  of  which 
they  gave  far  more  attention  than  to 
the  performances  of  the  students. 
The  title-page  bore  the  imprint  of 
Douai,  but  the  government  was  not 
long  in  ascertaining  by  the  examina- 
tion of  experts  that  the  work  had  been 
done  in  England. 

Campion  had  gone  to  London  while 
his  book  was  passings  through  the 


press,  to  superintend  the  correction 
of  the  sheets ;  but  the  danger  was 
now  so  imminent  that  Parsons  or- 
dered him  away  into  Norfolk,  in  com- 
pany with  Brother  Ralph  Emerson. 
The  two  fathers  rode  out  of  the  city 
together  at  daylight  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and,  after  an  affectionate  fare- 
well, parted  company,  the  one  going 
to  the  north,  the  other  back  into  the 
town. 

The  Judas  who  was  to  betray  him, 
however,  was  on  the  alert.  This  was 
one  George  Eliot,  formerly  steward  to 
Mr.  Roper  in  Kent,  and  latterly  a 
servant  of  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Petre.  He  was  a  Catholic,  but  a 
man  of  bad  character,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  a  paid  informer  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  How  he  knew  of 
Campion's  visit  to  Lyford  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  but  he  had  been  looking  for 
him  at  several  Catholic  houses  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  16th, 
armed  with  a  warrant  and  attended 
by  a  pursuivant  in  disguise,'  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  gate  just  as 
Mass  was  about  to  begin,  and  ap- 
plied for  admission.  One  of  the  ser- 
vants knew  him  for  a  Catholic,  but 
little  suspected  his  real  character; 
so  with  much  ado  he  got  leave  to 
pass  in,  having  first  sent  off  the  pur- 
suivant to  a  magistrate  for  a  posse 
comitates.  He  heard  the  Mass,  he 
heard  Campion's  sermon ;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  make  the  arrest  until 
the  magistrate  arrived.  As  soon  as 
the  service  was  over,  he  hurried  off. 
The  company — comprising  some  six- 
ty persons  besides  the  members  of 
the  household — were  at  dinner  when 
word  was  brought  that  the  place  was 
surrounded  by  armed  men.  After 
a  long  search,  Campion  and  three 
other  priests  were  found  concealed 
in  a  closet,  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  prisoners  were  carried  up  to 
London  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
making  their  entrance  into  the  city 
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through  the  midst  of  a  hooting  mob, 
Campion  leading  the  procession  with 
his  elbows  tied  behind  him,  his  hands 
tied  in  front,  his  feet  fastened  under 
his  horse's  belly,  and  a  placard  on 
his  hat,  inscribed  "  Campion,  the  se- 
ditious Jesuit"  The  governor,  Sir 
Owen  Hopton,  at  first  placed  Cam- 
pion in  the  narrow  dungeon  known 
as  "  Little-ease,"  in  which  one  could 
neither  stand  nor  lie  at  length.  He 
remained  there  until  the  fourth  day, 
When,  with  great  secrecy,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Leicester's  house,  and  cour- 
teously received  by  the  earl  and  seve- 
ral other  persons  of  mark,  and  shortly 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  He  gave  a  truthful  account 
of  his  motives  in  coming  to  England ; 
he  satisfied  Elizabeth,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  his  loyalty ;  and  could  he 
have  accepted  the  conditions  pro- 
posed to  him,  he  might  have  been 
dismissed  with  honors  and  riches. 
As  it  was,  Hopton  received  orders 
to  treat  Jiim  more  leniently.  It  was 
now  the  purpose  of  the  government 
to  coax  him  into  compliance. 

Failing  to  shake  his  constancy,  the 
next  thing  was  to  destroy  his  reputa- 
tion. It  was  given  out  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  recanting ;  that  he 
had  betrayed  his  friends;  that  he 
had  divulged  the  names  of  tfffe  gen- 
tlemen who  harbored  him.  To  give 
color  to  these  charges,  a  great  many 
Catholics  were  arrested,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  said,  of  Campion's 
confession.  For  a  while  these  infa- 
mous charges,  fortified  with  plausible 
confirmation,  were  generally  believ- 
ed ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  betrayal  had  been  wrung  from 
some  of  Campion's  companions  on 
the  rack.  To  render  the  mission- 
ary contemptible,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  answer  his  challenge  for 
a  public  disputation  in  some  way  or 
another,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
most  eminent  Anglican  divines  were 


appointed  to  meet  him  in  a  public 
hall  and  discuss  the  chief  points  of 
controversy.  They  had  all  the  time 
they  wanted  to  prepare,  free  access 
to  libraries,  and  every  possible  favor. 
Campion  was  not  informed  of  the  ar- 
rangement until  two  hours  before  the 
assembly  opened.  Then,  with  his 
limbs  still  smarting  from  the  tor- 
ment of  the  rack,  he  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  without 
books,  without  even  a  table  to  lean 
upon,  with  no  assistance  whatever, 
except  the  assistance  of  heaven.  The 
dispute  continued  several  days.  It 
was  distinguished,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  by  gross  unfairness  and 
bad  language  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants, while  Campion  conciliated 
all  honest-minded  listeners,  not  only 
by  the  acuteness  of  his  answers,  but 
by  his  mild  and  affectionate  spirit 
Though  he  had  been  educated  to  a 
familiarity  with  dialectics,  and  lived 
in  a  day  when  controversy  was  an 
almost  universal  passion,  he  was  far 
from  being  a  disputatious  man,  and 
the  odium  theologicum  had  no  place 
in  his  warm  and  tender  heart.  With 
all  the  advantage  given  to  the  Pro- 
testant side,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Catholics  were  profiting  by  the  con- 
ferences, and  the  government  abrupt- 
ly closed  them.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Campion's  fame  was  restored ;  the 
slanders  against  him  had  been  re- 
futed; and  the  popular  enthusiasm 
broke  forth  in  ballads,  of  which  Mr. 
Simpson  gives  a  sample. 

Nothing  remained  now  but  to  try 
him  for  treason.  It  was  first  propos- 
ed to  indict  him  for  having  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  Oxfordshire  traitorously 
pretended  to  have  power  to  absolve 
her  majesty's  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  endeavored  to  attach 
them  to  the  obedience  of  the  pope 
and  the  faith  of  the  Roman  church  ; 
but  this  was  too  plainly  a  religious 
prosecution.  •  A  plot  was  therefore 
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forged,  which  it  was  pretended  that 
Campion,  Allen,  Morton,  Parsons, 
and  fourteen  priests  and  others  then 
in  custody,  had  concerted  at  Rome 
and  Rheims  to  dethrone  the  queen 
and  raise  a  civil  war..  On  this  charge 
Campion,  Sherwin,  Cottam,  and  five 
others,  were  arraigned  at  Westminster 
Hall  on  the  14th  of  November. 
When  Campion  was  called  upon,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  hold  up  his 
hands  in  pleading,  his  arms  were  so 
cruelly  wounded  by  the  rack  that  he 
could  not  lift  them  without  assistance. 
The  trial  took  place  on  the  20th. 
The  principal  witnesses  for  the  crown 
were  George  Eliot  and  three  hired 
wretches  named  Munday,  Sledd,  and 
Caddy,  who  pretended  to  have  ob- 
served the  meetings  of  the  conspira- 
tors at  Rome ;  but  their  testimony 
was  so  weak,  and  the  answers  of 
Campion  so  admirable,  that  when 
the  jury  retired  it  was  generally 
believed  in  court  that  the  verdict 
must  be  one  of  acquittal.  Court  and 
jury,  however,  had  been  bought  be- 
forehand. The  prisoners  were  all 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  Then 
Campion  broke  forth  in  a  loud  hymn 
of  praise,  "  Te  Deum  laudamns"  and 
Sherwin  and  others  took  up  the  song, 
until  the  multitude  were  visibly  affect- 
ed. 

After  he  had  been  remanded  to  the 
Tower,  the  traitor  Eliot  came  to  his 
cell,  and  Campion  received  him  so 
sweetly,  forgiving  his  offence,  and- 
offering  to  provide  for  him  an  asy- 
lum with  a  Catholic  noble  in  Ger- 
many, whither  he  might  escape  from 
the  odium  and  danger  which  haunted 
him  at  home,  that  the  keeper,  who 
witnessed  the  interview  was  induced 
by  it  to  become  a  Catholic.  The  few 
days  which  intervened  between  con- 
viction and  death  were  passed  by  the 
holy  man  in  fasting  and  other  morti- 


fications. The  execution  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  29th  of  November. 
Campion,  Sherwin,  and  Briant  were 
to  suffer  together.  At  the  execution 
Campion  was  interrupted  by  a  long  dia- 
logue respecting  his  alleged  treason, 
and  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  ques- 
tioning. Somebody  asked  him  to  pray 
for  the  queen.  While  he  was  doing 
so,  the  cart  was  drawn  away,  amid 
the  tears  and  groans  of  the  multitude, 
and  his  body  left  dangling  in  the  air. 

So  ended  the  good  fight.  Sherwin 
and  Briant  met  their  fate  with  like 
joy  and  constancy,  and  many  another 
good  priest  and  devoted  layman  trod 
afterward  in  the  same  awful  but  glo- 
rious path.  And  as  it  has  been  since 
the  days  of  St.  Stephen,  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  proved  the  seed  of  the 
church.  Henry  Walpole  estimated 
that  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
persons  were  converted  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  Champion's  death.  That  is 
probably  an  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  execution  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  faith  in  England,  and  covered 
the  Anglican  clergy  with  an  odium 
from  which  they  were  long  in  recover- 
ing. 

Of  the  life  by  Mr.  Simpson,  upon 
which  we  have  so  freely  drawn  for 
the  materials  of  this  hasty  sketch, 
we  must  not  close  without  a  word  of 
praise.  Written  originally  for  a  month- 
ly periodical,  and  long  interrupted 
by  the  failure  of  that  publication,  it 
lacks  the  neat  finish  and  compact- 
ness which  the  author  would  proba- 
bly have  given  it,  had  it  been  com- 
posed under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. But  it  has  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  industry  ;  it  is 
written  in  a  good  style  ;  and  with  a 
little  judicious  pruning  and  rearrang- 
ment,  it  will  make  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  modern  religious  bio- 
graphies. 
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THE    CATHOLIC  SU1S 

Few  of  the  evidences  of  the  zea- 
lous spirit  which  is  stirred  up  in  these 
latter  days,  have  given  us  more  un- 
feigned pleasure  than  the  information 
which  this  report  conveys.  The  Sun- 
day-School Union  began  as  all  Ca- 
tholic works  begin,  has  prospered  thus 
far  as  they  prosper,  and  will  share 
in  their  triumph.  A  few  earnest 
souls,  observing  how  much  more  good 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  cate- 
chism-classes if  the  exercises  and 
methods  of  teaching  were  made  more 
systematic  and  co-ope  rati  ve,  met  to- 
gether, on  the  evening  of  July  9th, 
1866,  debated  the  subject,  formed  re- 
solutions, went  to  work,  and  now  the 
catechetical  education  of  the  20,237 
children  reported  from  eighteen  Sun- 
day-schools of  this  city,  (about  one 
half  of  the  whole  number,)  is  practi- 
cally under  the  control  of  this  admi- 
rable association.  The  good  fruits 
of  their  labors  are  already  noticeable 
in  the  more  regular  attendance  of  the 
children,  the  conferences  of  teachers 
for  mutual  instruction  and  encou- 
ragement, the  better  regulated  pro- 
gramme of  exercises,  and  the  in- 
creased interest  manifested  in  the 
schools  by  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  them. 

The  competent  knowledge  which 
our  people,  as  a  mass,  have  of  their 
religion,  of  the  dogmas  of  faith — 
knowledge  which  they  are  bound  to 
have  under  pain  of  sin — and  that 
other  "  knowledge  unto  salvation  " 
which  is  shown  in  the  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  their  Christian  duties,  de- 
pends, as  all  know,  upon  the  cateche- 
tical instruction  they  receive  in  youth. 
Priests  may  preach  sermon  after 
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sermon,  and  each  and  every  such 
discourse  may  be  well  calculated  to 
enlighten  the  mind  and  move  the 
heart ;  but  as  a  rule,  all  sermons  now- 
adays suppose  the  hearers  to  be  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Christian 
principles,  and  disciplined  to  the 
practices  of  a  Christian  life.  Sound 
and  thorough  catechetical  instruction 
is,  then,  one  of  the  primary  duties  of 
a  pastor  of  souls.  That  each  pastor 
should  assume  the  whole  of  this  la- 
bor to  himself  is  simply  impossible. 
Those  of  the  laity  who  by  their  cha- 
racter and  education  are  fitted  to  be 
his  coadjutors  in.  this  pastoral  duty, 
must  therefore  be  called  upon  to  aid 
him  in  it.  The  time  when  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  assemble  children  together  for 
religious  instruction  is  on  Sunday. 
Hence  the  Sunday-school  and  its 
corps  of  lay  teachers  ;  both  of  neces- 
sity, as  experience  has  shown,  for 
every  parish,  if  the  people  are  to  have, 
as  they  ought  to  have,  a  befitting 
knowledge  of  their  religion — if  they 
are  to  be  indoctrinated  with  its  spi- 
rit, and  receive  its  ministrations  by 
a  devout,  conscientious  attendance 
upon  its  worship,  and  a  due  appre- 
ciation of,  and  worthy  preparation 
for,  the  holy  sacraments. 

The  first  thought  which  naturally 
presents  itself  in  reference  to  these 
lay  coadjutors  of  the  clergy,  is  that 
of  their  competence  and  fitness  to 
teach.  We  do  not  care  to  send  our 
children  to  be  educated  by  any  and 
every  schoolmaster.  We  not  only 
ask,  Is  he  capable?  but  we  ask, 
Who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  ?  If 
these  questions  may  be  very  pro- 
perly put  concerning  a  teacher  of 
geography  and  arithmetic,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  asking  them  concerning 
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one  who  professes  to  teach  Christian 
doctrine  and  morality.  Is  he  well 
versed  in  the  truths  of  faith  himself, 
and,  if  you  please,  what  is  his  own 
moral  character? 

The  Sunday-school  is  an  excellent 
institution,  a  necessary  institution  in 
our  times  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value,  teachers,  who  are  in  the  first 
place  competent  for  the  task,  and 
who  in  the  second  place  are  practical 
Christians,  must  be  secured.  In 
small  parishes,  the  pastor  may  possi- 
bly find  a  sufficient  number  who  pos- 
sess all  the  requisite  qualifications, 
(although,  so  far,  our  experience  has 
been  to  the  contrary,)  but  in  large 
and  populous  parishes,  such  as  are 
found  in  all  our  cities,  it  is  plain  that 
a  sufficient  number  are  not  easily  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose,  nor  will  those 
who  are  in  all  respects  fitted  for  the 
work  and  are  ready  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  pastor,  be  able  to  control 
and  reduce  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  a  city  Sunday-school  to  any 
order  or  regular  observance  of  rules 
laid  down  by  the  pastor,  or  devised 
by  themselves,  without  mutual  co-ope- 
ration, counsel,  and  a  systematic  or- 
ganization. Besides,  into  a  corps  of 
such  teachers,  who  are  not  themselves 
subjected  to  some  organized  form  of 
association,  persons  wholly  incompe- 
tent or  deficient  in  moral  standing 
will  intrude,  and  prove  either  a  hin- 
derance  to  others,  or  do  positive  harm. 

When  chance-comers  offer  their 
services  as  teachers  in  his  Sunday- 
school,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  the  pastor  to  examine  them  in 
order  to  test  their  knowledge  before 
accepting  them,  and  it  may  be  equal- 
ly difficult  for  him  to  find  out  what 
may  be  their  moral  worth.  Their 
daily  lives  are,  as  a  rule,  better  known 
to  the  members  of  his  congregation 
than  they  are  to  him.  In  the  ill-re- 
gulated voluntary  system  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  common  amongst 


us,  many  evils  have  resulted  from 
this  which  were  unavoidable.  Teach- 
ers of  religion  ought  to  be  themselves 
good  exemplars  of  it.  Children 
learn  at  the  Sunday-school  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  verbal  answer 
to  as  many  questions  as  are  print- 
ed in  the  catechism.  Those  who 
occupy  the  office  of  teacher  exert  a 
moral  influence  over  the  children. 
Example  is  the  master-teacher,  and 
bad  example  will  teach  (we  are  sor- 
ry to  say)  quite  as  well  as  good  ex- 
ample. You  cannot  gather  grapes 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. 
During  the  time  that  a  man  or  wo- 
man is  engaged  in  conversation  with 
children,  much  of  his  or  her  own 
character  is  infused  into  the  minds  of 
their  youthful  companions  by  words, 
gestures,  looks,  and  manner.  Shall  I 
permit  my  children  to  be  thus  placed 
one  whole  hour  every  week,  under 
the  influence  of  an  ignorant  man,  a 
non-practical  Catholic,  and  possibly 
a  person  of  vicious  habits  and  of  vul- 
gar demeanor — a  person  whom  I  could 
not  allow  my  children  to  converse 
with  at  all,  in  the  street  or  elsewhere, 
outside  of  the  Sunday-school  room  ? 
Certainly  not.  I  must  have  some 
guarantee  that  my  children  shall  have 
such  associations  as  I  can  approve 
of,  as  well  in  the  Sunday-school  as 
in  any  other  place  where  they  may 
happen  to  be. 

One  who  might  make  such  reflec- 
tions as  the  foregoing  need  occupy  no 
higher  position  in  society  than  that 
of  being  a  good  Christian,  watchful 
over  the  souls  of  his  little  ones,  and 
anxious  to  guard  them  from  conta- 
mination with  persons  ignorant  of 
the  faith  in  which  he  wishes  them  to 
be  educated,  or  such  as  by  their  per- 
sonal want  of  piety  are  certain  to  da- 
mage the  growth  of  it  in  the  souls  of 
the  children  he  presumes  to  instruct. 

If  we  mistake  not,  these  conside- 
rations were  in  part  those  which  ani- 
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mated  the  zealous  and  worthy  foun- 
ders of  the  Sunday-School  Union, 
whose  first  report  lies  before  us. 
This  appears  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
the  report,  especially  under  the  head 
of  "  objects."    We  quote : 

"  The  objects  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union  are  of  a  religious,  education- 
al, and  social  character.  The  funda- 
mental object  is,  of  course,  the  bene- 
fit and  improvement  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  ;  the  secondary  end  is  the 
association  of  the  Catholic  young 
men  of  the  city,  in  a  manner  sanc- 
tioned by  religion,  for  purposes  of 
mutual  acquaintance  and  improve- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  a  common 
tie  of  sympathy  and  interest,  such  as 
should  exist  between  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same,  One,  Holy,  and 
Universal  Church.  By  the  compari- 
sons of  systems,  and  experience,  and 
through  the  increased  opportunities 
of  receiving  advice  and  counsel  from 
the  clergy,  improvements  have  been 
introduced  in  many  of  the  schools, 
and  the  teachers  have  been  led  to 
take  greater  interest  in  their  duties." 

We  need  only  quote  to  ourselves 
the  trite  old  proverb,  that  "  Birds  of 
a  feather,"  etc.,  to  feel  assured  that 
the  "Union"  will  remove  in  great 
part  the  dangers  arising  from  incom- 
petence and  unfitness  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  leading  spirits  of  an  association 
of  this  kind  will  impress  their  own 
character  upon  the  whole  body,  and 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
such  persons  will  be  of  the  right 
stamp,  young  men  of  solid  piety,  of 
sufficient  knowledge,  and  animated 
by  the  highest  and  purest  motives. 
They  will  draw  to  them  other  young 
men  of  like  character  and  dispositions 
with  themselves.  Association  will 
stimulate  exertion,  promote  harmony, 
and  be  productive  of  the  best  and 
happiest  results  ;  not  only  for  the 
children,  but,  what  is  of  no  little  mo- 


ment to  us,  for  the  young  men  them- 
selves. 

Under  their  intelligent  direction 
the  Sunday-school  will  assume  a 
higher  standard  of  religious  educa- 
tion. It  has  too  long  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  teach  the  children  the 
catechism  as  one  teaches  parrots, 
getting  them  to  repeat  a  certain  an- 
swer to  a  given  question,  without 
stopping  to  consider  if  the  scholars 
have  any  intelligent  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  either  question  or  an- 
swer. We  remember  being  present 
in  a  Sunday-school  when  the  follow- 
ing instruction  was  overheard  by  us  : 

Sunday-School  Teacher.  "Are 
we  bound  to  obey  the  command- 
ments of  the  church  ?" 

Boy.  "  A — a,  because — a — "  (gives 
it  up.) 

Teacher,  (speaking  as  rapidly  as 
a  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  looking 
everywhere  but  at  the  pupil.)  "  Yes, 
because  Christ  has  said  to  the  pas- 
tors of  his  church,  he  that  hears  you 
hears  me,  and  he  that  despises  you 
despises  me."  (Then  with  a  savage 
look  at  the  child,)  "  Now,  sir  !" 

Boy, (whining.)  "Yes,  sir — because 
— here's  you  and  here's  me.  He  de- 
spises you  and  he  despises  me." 

Boy's  ears  cuffed  with  the  cate- 
chism. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  recitation  of  the  answer  by  the 
teacher  was  pretty  faithfully  imitated 
by  the  child,  who  aimed  at  catch- 
ing a  certain  number  of  sounds  and 
repeating  them,  without  thinking  of 
their  meaning. 

It  is  very  well  that  the  children 
should  learn  to  recite  portions  of  the 
catechism  which  they  have  learned 
by  rote  ;  but  this  will  not  suffice  to 
give  them  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  truths  of  religion.  There 
is  hardly  a  question  and  response  in 
the  catechism  which  does  not  need 
some  additional  explanation  and  il- 
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lustration  suited  to  their  capacities. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  and  one  that 
might  well  engage  the  highest  culti- 
vated minds.  Teachers  must  there- 
fore themselves  be  taught.  No  one 
can  impart  that  which  he  does  not 
possess.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
see  that  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
Sunday-School  Union  is  of  an  "  edu- 
cational" character. 

The  object  which  is  denominated 
"  religious"  is  also  of  primary  impor- 
tance. The  Sunday-school  teacher  is 
a  teacher  of  religion  in  more  senses 
than  in  imparting  a  mere  verbal 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion. It  comes  properly  within  his 
sphere  to  edify  his  pupils  by  holy 
words,  good  counsel,  and  good  ex- 
ample. If  he  does  not  so  edify  them, 
he  will  infallibly  do  the  contrary.  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  middle  term  here  between  edifica- 
tion and  disedification.  He  who  has 
no  words  of  holiness  and  sweet  Chris- 
tian counsel  in  his  mouth,  is  pretty  sure 
of  having  words  and  counsel  which 
smack  of  the  world  and  its  ungodly 
principles.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
he  can  assume  for  the  time  and  oc- 
casion the  tone,  speech,  and  manner 
of  a  good,  pious  Christian,  if  he  be 
not  one  in  reality.  Children  have 
the  keenest  scent  for  hypocrisy. 
They  instinctively  mark  and  loathe 
a  Pecksniff  or  a  Chadband.  The 
lessons  of  piety,  the  words  of  kindly 
warning  or  encouragement,  the  ap- 
peals to  their  Christian  sentiment, 
falling  from  the  Hps  of  men  who 
have  no  solid  piety,  and  whose  or- 
dinary daily  life  is  little  better  than 
that  of  a  respectable  heathen,  if  as 
good,  will  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  excite  the  sceptical  sneers  of- 
youths  who  are  not  to  be  deceived 
by  sham  appearances. 

Our  Sunday-schools,  therefore,  ur- 
gently demand  the  aid  of  "  religious" 
♦eachers ;  we  mean  teachers  who  are 


practical  Christians  themselves,  and 
carry  out  in  their  lives  the  lessons 
they  are  desirous  of  teaching  others. 
They  need  teachers  who  are  more 
than  Catholics  by  profession.  In 
a  Sunday-school  which  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  teachers  of  religion 
who  are  men  of  living  faith,  devout, 
prayerful,  scrupulous,  and  exact  in 
the  performances  of  their  religious 
duties,  exhibiting  in  their  manner  a 
deep  reverence  for  holy  things,  mod- 
esty, patience,  benignity,  earnestness, 
and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  there 
will  the  children  also  be  found  exact 
types  of  their  spiritual  instructors. 

The  Sunday-School  Union  will 
form  a  corps  of  just  such  men.  It 
will  find  itself  composed  of  members 
who  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  to  take  some  part  in  this  import- 
ant work,  and  who  will  engage  in  it 
as  a  labor  of  love,  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  apostolic  zeal.  They 
will,  for  the  most  part,  bring  hearts 
well  prepared  for  it ;  but  the  Union 
will  itself  do  much  toward  sustaining 
and  advancing  the  spiritual  good  of 
its  members.  The  most  noble  spec- 
tacle to  be  presented  in  this  world 
of  temptation  and  sin,  is  a  band  of 
young  men,  strong  in  the  faith  and 
loyal  to  the  holy  traditions  of  reli- 
gion emulating  each  other  in  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  works  of 
Christian  charity.  Such  is  the  spec- 
tacle which  this  association  is  striv- 
ing to  present  to  our  eyes,  and  our 
prayers  should  not  be  wanting  that 
God  may  strengthen  them  and  en- 
large the  sphere  of  their  holy  labors. 

The  third  object  spoken  of  is  the 
"  social"  character  which  the  Union 
proposes.  We  think  we  understand 
this,  and  have  already  hinted  at  it 
They  aim  at  making  the  tone  of  their 
association  high  and  select.  And  this 
is  a  point  worthy  of  our  reflection. 
Children  naturally  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  their  elders,  particularly  of 
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those  with  whom  they  are  associated 
in  the  capacity  of  pupils.  Let  the 
teacher  be  rough,  boorish,  and  un- 
couth in  his  deportment,  negligent  in 
his  personal  appearance,  unceremo- 
nious and  irreverent  in  the  church, 
unguarded  in  his  language,  of  an  un- 
governed  temper,  tardy  in  his  at- 
tendance, and  distracted  in  his  in- 
structions, you  will  rind  that  the  class 
of  which  he  has  unfortunately  the 
charge  will  very  soon  be  an  exact 
copy  of  himself.  We  commiserate 
the  Sunday-school  where  even  one 
such  teacher  is  to  be  found.  He  and 
his  ill-regulated  and  worse-behaved 
class  are  a  positive  hinderance  to  the 
good  order  of  the  whole  school,  and 
the  sooner  he  is  got  rid  of  the  better. 

The  Union,  by  its  power  of  asso- 
ciating like  to  like,  will  eliminate 
this  worthless  class  of  individuals, 
and  substitute  in  their  stead  punc- 
tual, earnest,  courteous,  self-denying, 
and  reverent-minded  teachers,  whose 
very  presence  in  the  Sunday-school 
will  be  an  example  of  deportment  be- 
coming the  Christian  and  the  gentle- 
man, commanding  respect,  obedi- 
ence, and  attention  on  the  part  of  all 
the  scholars,  and  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-teachers.  What  affection,  too, 
the  children  instinctively  bestow  upon 
such ! 

The  love  for  these  young  souls,  of 
which  their  heart  is  full,  is  abundant- 
ly reciprocated,  and  the  influence  for 
good  which  such  teachers  have  is  be- 
yond measure.  They  are  regarded 
by  these  little  ones  of  Christ  in  their 
true  light,  as  coadjutors  of  the  pastor, 
and  their  admonitions  are  received 
with  humble  and  loving  obedience, 
."O  ma!"  says  a  little  child  to  its 
parent  on  returning  from  Sunday- 
school,  "  we  have  the  nicest  teacher 
in  the  world,  so  good,  and  he  knows 
so  much,  and  he  is  such  a  gentleman  Py 
Yes ;  children  are  quick  of  observa- 
tion— none  quicker  ;  and  when  they 


have  found  one  who  presents  all  the 
qualities  which  should  distinguish  a 
worthy  teacher,  they  from  that  mo- 
ment begin  to  count  the  hours  which 
will  intervene  until  they  shall  have 
the  happiness  of  meeting  him  again. 

If  we  aim  at  having  first-class  Sun- 
day-schools, which  will  not  only  teach 
the  children  their  catechism,  and  en- 
courage them  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, but  also  elevate  and  refine  their 
manners,  and  educate  them  in  that, 
for  which,  after  all,  Catholic  children 
are  remarkable,  namely,  Christian 
politeness,  we  must  secure  teachers 
who,  like  the  teacher  of  the  little 
child  mentioned  above,  are  so  good, 
know  so  much,  and  are  such  gentle- 
men !  We  have  every  confidence 
that  the  Sunday-School  Union,  by  its 
"  social "  character,  will  bring  this 
about. 

We  are  making  no  invidious  reflec- 
tions, and  would  feel  pained  to  think 
we  should  be  thus  adjudged.  We 
presume  to  speak  from  experience. 
We  know  something  of  Sunday- 
schools,  and  of  their  working  in 
small  and  large  parishes,  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country.  We  have  had  to 
feel  the  many  difficulties  which  a 
pastor  has  to  surmount  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  aim  at  encouraging  and 
bidding  God  speed  to  an  enterprise 
which  we  know  is  needed,  and  which 
we  are  certain  cannot  fail  of  produc- 
ing incalculable  good. 

Among  other  works  which  the  Un- 
ion proposes,  is  that  of  establishing 
Sunday-schools  for  colored  children. 
That  zealous  and  apostolic  priest, 
the  Rev.  Father  Duranquet,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  did  not  shrink  from 
adding  this  to  his  many  other  labors 
when  it  presented  itself  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry.  But  just 
such  a  power  was  needed  as  the 
Sunday-School  Union  affords  to  reach 
these  much-neglected  children,  and 
bring  them  under  the  influence  of 
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the  Catholic  religion,  to  care  for  those 
of  that  class  who  are  of  her  house- 
hold, to  insure  a  lively,  personal,  lov- 
ing interest  being  taken  in  them,  and 
thus  to  show  that  our  holy  church 
'ts  the  church  of  all  the  people,  of 
white  and  black,  of  bond  and  free. 
We  bless  God  for  this  effort  of  theirs. 
It  is  very  near  and  dear  to  our  own 
heart.  The  world  sneers  and  scoffs 
at  them,  but  there  is  no  caste  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  they  are,  as 
well  as  we,  souls  for  whom  Christ  died. 

The  Catholic  priest  and  the  Cath- 
oHc  Sunday-school  teacher  can  do 
more  for  them,  we  know,  than  all  the 
so-called  philanthropists  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  turn  aside  from  this  labor  and 
leave  these  precious  souls  to  perish  ! 

The  Sunday-School  Union  is  form- 
ed exclusively  of  men.  "  The  female 
teachers,"  says  the  report,  "  are  invi- 
ted to  all  the  public  lectures  and  dis- 
courses, and  to  participate  in  as  many 
of  the  undertakings  of  the  Union  as 
possible."  This  is  all  very  proper. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  ladies 
have  hitherto  taken  rather  the,  shall 
we  say,  lion's  share  in  the  hardest  of 
the  undertakings  to  which  the  young 
men  of  the  Sunday-School  Union  can 
possibly  devote  their  energies,  which 
is,  the  work  of  teaching.  In  most 
parishes  they  have  far  outnumbered 
the  male  teachers.  We  refrain  from 
making  any  comparison  of  their  effi- 
ciency. For  ourselves,  we  say  we 
do  not  know  how  we  could  possibly 
have  got  along  without  them,  nor  do 
we  see  how  their  aid  can  be  dispens- 
ed with  in  the  future.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Sunday-School  Union 
has  any  such  intention.  The  ladies 
do  a  good  by  their  presence  which 
we  of  the  stronger,  rougher  sex  may 
not  hope  to  accomplish,  besides  be- 
ing the  fittest  persons  to  teach  the 
female  classes.  We  are  sure  that 
they  will  cheerfully  abide  by  any 
vol.  vn. — 20 


rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Union,  and  do  their  utmost  to 
carry  out  any  suggestions  made  to 
them  for  the  better  conducting  of 
their  classes.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
their  resisting  the  powers  that  be. 
But  why  may  they  not  also  meet  to- 
gether for  mutual  encouragement,  in- 
struction, and  edification  ?  We  shall 
look  for  some  movement  of  this  kind 
before  long. 

As  for  the  Union  itself,  we  look 
upon  it  not  as  a  simple  local  expe- 
dient to  meet  a  local  want.  It  has 
a  national  interest,  and  sooner  or 
later  must  find  imitation  in  all  our 
large  cities  and  towns.  We  hope 
soon  to  hear  that  such  has  been  the 
case  in  many  other  places,  and  then 
the  influence  of  such  associations 
will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the 
union  of  their  separate  and  distinct 
bodies,  at  least,  such  an  union  as  we 
trust  and  pray  will  soon  be  exhibited 
in  all  great  Catholic  works  in  this 
country — the  assembly  of  their  mem- 
bers for  mutual  acquaintance,  co- 
operation, and  debate,  in  a  National 
Catholic  Congress.  The  good  that 
is  done,  the  power  that  is  elfcited 
from  assemblies  of  this  kind,  is  well 
known  to  all  our  readers  who  have 
perused  our  articles  on  the  Catholfc 
Congress  of  Malines,  in  former  num- 
bers of  The  Catholic  World.  The 
Sunday-School  Union  would  do  well 
to  consider  this  matter  in  the  light  of 
their  own  interest.  In  their  union 
they  have  found  strength.  Let  them 
seek  to  extend  their  efforts  by  encou- 
raging, in  so  far  as  they  are  able,  any 
such  associations  as  may  be  started, 
or  are  in  operation,  in  other  places, 
inviting  a  correspondence  and  offer- 
ing all  their  aid,  looking  forward,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  union  with  them 
on  a  larger  and  general  basis,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  their  mutual  inte- 
rests in  a  grand  congressional  as- 
sembly. 
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We  trust  that  our  remarks  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  meant.  They  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  the  deep,  heart-felt  interest 
which  we  feel  in  the  subject,  and  the 
entire  sympathy  which  we  have  for 
the  noble,  holy,  Christian  work  to 
which  our  friends  have  devoted  their 
energies.  They  have  not  begun  too 
soon.  Every  year  thousands  of  our 
children,  in  this  city  of  New  York 
alone,  leave  school  to  engage  in 
various  occupations,  where  they  are 
thrown  into  the  society  of  youths  of 
all  religions  and  of  no  religion.  Pro- 
testantism has  practically  no  influ- 
ence over  children,  and  generally 
leaves  them  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  pick  up  what  scraps  of  religion 
they  may. 

Unfortunately,  the  mass  of  them, 
Deing  totally  ignorant  of  the  blessings 
and  comfort  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  not  having  had  any  very  cheer- 
ful experience  of  religion  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  them  by  the  bald, 
repulsive,  unchild-like  nature  of  Pro- 
testantism, break  away  from  its  re- 


straints, and  ran  wildly  into  the  des- 
erts of  rationalism  or  infidelity.  Poor 
children !  our  hearts  bleed  for  them. 
But,  while  we  pity  them,  let  us  not 
forget  that  they  are  to  be  the  daily 
associates  of  our  own  lambs  of  the 
flock.  How  necessary,  then,  that  we 
should  strive  by  every  effort  to  pre- 
pare ours  for  the  dangers  to  which 
they  will  be  exposed  by  giving  them, 
while  we  may,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  holy  faith,  and  send  them 
forth  guarded  by  a  panoply  of  virtue, 
accustomed  to  a  regular  attendance 
upon  the  divine  offices  of  the  church, 
and  to  a  frequent  reception  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments.  Let  it  be  our  aim 
to  dismiss  each  and  every  child  from 
our  Sunday-schools  a  loyal,  devout, 
intelligent  Catholic,  whose  faith  is 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  whose  soul  is 
bright  and  pure  with  the  indwelling 
grace  of  God.  Our  blessed  Lord, 
the  lover  of  little  children,  will  not 
fail  to  remember  our  care  of  those  of 
whom  He  said:  "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 


SONNET  ON  "LE  RECIT   D'UNE  SCEUR,"     BY  MRS.  AU- 
GUSTUS CRAVEN. 

Whence  is  the  music  ?   Minstrel  see  we  none ; 

Yet,  soft  as  waves  that,  surge  succeeding  surge, 

Roll  forward — now  subside — anon  emerge — 

Upheaved  in  glory  o'er  a  setting  sun, 

Those  beatific  harmonies  sweep  on : 

O'er  earth  they  sweep  from  utmost  verge  to  verge, 

Triumphant  Hymeneal,  Hymn,  and  Dirge, 

Blending  in  everlasting  unison. 

Whence  is  the  music  ?    Stranger !   These  were  they 

That,  great  in  love,  by  love  unvanquished  proved  : 

These  were  true,  lovers,  for  in  God  they  loved : 

With  God  these  spirits  rest  in  endless  day, 

Yet  still,  for  love's  behoof,  on  wings  outspread 

Float  on  o'er  earth  betwixt  the  angels  and  the  dead. 

Aubrey  de  Verb. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  party  from  the  tower  came  on 
meantime  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and,  peep- 
ing cautiously  from  behind  her  hiding- 
place,  Nellie  saw  that  they  had  alrea- 
dy reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
she  and  her  grandfather  stood  await- 
ing their  approach.  The  lady— even 
at  that  distance  Nellie  fancied  she 
could  see  that  she  was  young  and 
pretty,  and,  though  clad  in  the  saddest 
and  strictest  of  Puritanic  attire,  any- 
thing but  a  Puritan  in  her  looks  and 
bearing — rode  in  front,  with  the  mili- 
tary-looking personage,  described  al- 
ready, upon  one  side,  and  a  younger 
cavalier,  with  the  air  likewise  of  a  sol- 
dier, on  the  other,  while  a  couple  of 
followers  brought  up  the  rear.  At 
first  the  three  foremost  of  the  party 
rode  abreast,  but,  as  the  up-hill  path 
began  to  narrow,  the  lady  pushed  her 
horse  ahead  so  as  to  lead  the  way, 
and  Nellie  could  hear  one  of  her 
companions  shouting  to  her  to  ride 
cautiously  until  she  had  turned  the 
sharp  corner  of  rock  behind  which 
Nellie  herself  was  at  that  moment 
standing.  The  warning  came,  as 
warnings  often  do  come,  too  late  by  a 
single  second.  It  could  have  scarce- 
ly reached  the  lady's  ears  ere  she  had 
dashed  round  the  corner,  and  her 
horse,  wild  and  unmanageable  enough 
already,  plunged  violently  at  the  un- 
expected apparition  of  Nellie  and  her 
grandfather  on  the  other  side.  If  the 
path  had  not  widened  considerably 
at  that  spot,  the  struggle  must  have 
ended  fatally,  and  even  as  it  was,  Nel- 
lie expected  every  moment  to  see  both 
horse  and  rider  roll  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  to  which  the  heels  of  the 
former  were  in  such  fearful  proximity. 


NE  OF  THE  TRANSPLANTED. 

The  lady,  however,  sat  him  to  perfec- 
tion, and  after  a  short,  sharp  struggle 
for  the  mastery,  she  succeeded  in 
forcing  him  to  rush  at  a  wild  gallop 
straight  down  the  path  leading  to  the 
valley,  the  only  safe  course  of  action 
she  could  possibly  have  adopted. 

Her  companions  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  spot  where  Nellie  had 
watched  the  contest,  and  the  younger 
of  the  two  was  about  to  spur  his  horse 
on  to  the  rescue,  when  his  older  and 
wiser  companion  shouted  to  him  to 
forbear. 

"Let  her  be,  Ormiston!  Let  her 
be!"  he  cried.  "She  knows  well 
enough  what  she  is  about,  my  Ruth. 
And  you  will  but  infuriate  her  horse 
by  following  at  his  heels." 

Thus  adjured,  the  young  man,  ad- 
dressed as  "Ormiston,"  had  no  choice 
but  to  remain  quiet.  He  drew  in  bri- 
dle, therefore,  beside  his  chief,  and 
watched  as  patiently  as  he  could  the 
down-hill  gallop  of  the  lady.  The 
result  fortunately  justified  the  confi- 
dence of  the  elder  horseman.  No 
sooner  had  she  reached  the  wide  bot- 
tom of  the  glen  below,  than  she  check- 
ed her  horse  suddenly,  and  turning 
him  almost  before  he  had  time  to 
suspect  her  intentions,  galloped  him 
up  the  hill  again  with  such  right  good- 
will that  he  was  glad  enough  to  stop 
and  breathe  of  his  own  accord  by  the 
time  she  had  rejoined  her  compan- 
ions. 

Relieved  from  all  anxiety  on  her 
account,  the  old  Cromweliian  officer, 
for  such  his  scarf  and  embroidered 
shoulder-belt  announced  him,  turned 
the  vials  of  his  wrath,  as  even  the  best 
men  will  upon  such  occasions,  upon 
those  who,  however  unwittingly,  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  In 
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the  present  case  Nellie  and  her  grand- 
father were  only  too  evidently  the 
offenders,  and  the  storm  was  accord- 
ingly sent  full  upon  their  heads. 
They  were  still  standing  in  the  recess 
formed  by  the  shoulder  of  the  retreat- 
ing bank,  and  as  Nellie,  by  an  uncon- 
scious movement  of  girlish  timidity, 
had  retired  behind  Lord  Netterville, 
he  formed  for  a  moment  the  chief  fig- 
ure in  the  group.  Thoroughly  roused 
and  wakened  up  at  thus  finding  him- 
self unexpectedly  face  to  face  with 
his  arch  enemies,  the  old  man  stood 
out  upon  the  foreground  like  a  pic- 
ture, his  eyes  sparkling,  his  white  hair 
falling  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  grave 
and  noble  pride  in  his  very  attitude 
which  belied  alike  the  meanness  of 
his  apparent  station  and  the  disfigure- 
ment of  his  stained  and  travel-worn 
attire.  The  latter  indeed  consisting  en- 
tirely of  the  so-called  "  Irish  weeds," 
the  Cromwellian  officer  naturally 
enough  concluded  him  to  be  a  native, 
and  addressed  him,  accordingly,  in 
such  terms  of  contemptuous  abuse  as 
it  was  too  often  the  Saxon  fashion  of 
those  unhappy  times  to  bestow  upon 
the  Celt. 

"How  now,  thou  'Irish  dogg'? 
How  hast  thou  dared,  thou  and  thy 
wench,  to  cross  our  path,  and  so  put 
the  life  of  the  Lord's  elect  in  danger  ? 
Give  place  at  once  and  let  us  pass,  if 
thou  wouldst  not  that  I  should  do 
unto  thee  as  I  did  at  Tredagh,  where 
my  sword,  from  the  rising  even  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  wrought  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Lord  on  an  idolatrous 
and  misguided  people." 

Lord  Netterville,  during  this  agree- 
able harangue,  had  stepped  right 
into  the  centre  of  the  path,  so  that 
the  other  could  hardly  have  passed 
him  without  a  struggle,  and  he  bare- 
ly awaited  its  conclusion  ere,  with 
eves  flashing  fire,  he  violently  retort- 
ed: 

"'Irish    doggP     sayest  thou? 


Learn,  thou  unmannerly  Saxon 
churl,  that  my  blood  is  as  English 
perhaps  more  so  than  thine  own  ; 
and  certainly  from  a  nobler  foun- 
tain !  I  am  of  the  English  pale," 
he  continued,  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  and  gaining  in  digni- 
ty what  he  lost  in  passion,  "  and  one 
of  no  mean  standing  in  it  either — a 
Netterville  of  the  old  Norman  race, 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Plantage- 
net." 

"  Lord  Netterville— father  !"  said 
the  young  Amazon  in  a  low  voice, 
pushing  her  horse  forward  and  touch- 
ing the  officer's  shoulder  with  her 
riding-whip  in  order  to  attract  his  at- 
tention. "  It  must  be  the  Lord  Net- 
terville of  whom  there  was  some 
question,  I  remember,  when  you  were 
in  negotiation  for  these  lands." 

"Ha,  wench!  thou  also  to  blas- 
pheme !"  he  cried,  turning  furiously 
upon  her.  "  Knowest  thou  not  that 
there  is  but  one  Lord,  and  that  the 
pride  of  them  that  assume  his  titles 
stinks  in  his  nostrils  like  the  burning 
pitch  of  Tophet  ?  And  thou,"  he  add- 
ed, addressing  himself  to  Lord  Net- 
terville, "  in  vain  dost  thou  boast  of 
thy  race  or  lineage ;  for  whatever 
they  once  were,  they  have,  I  doubt 
not,  been  so  often  renewed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Irish  as  to  have  little  or 
naught  left  of  English  honesty  or 
honor  to  bestow  upon  their  owner." 

"  Little  or  much !"  cried  the  old 
lord  furiously,  "  if  thou,  black  dog  of 
Cromwell  as  thou  art,  will  but  dis- 
mount and  bid  one  of  thy  lackeys  put 
a  sword  into  my  hands,  I  will  show 
thee  that,  in  spite  of  my  seventy 
years  and  odd,  I  have  still  enough  of 
English  manhood  left  to  chastise 
impertinence,  wherever  or  in  whom- 
soever I  may  chance  to  find  it." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Nellie,  terrified  at  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  placing 
herself  between  the  disputants,  "there 
is  no  need  for  all  these  taunting 
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words  and  bandying  of  harsh  chal- 
lenges. In  peace  have  we  come  hi- 
ther, and  we  do  but  seek  to  possess 
our  own  in  peace — their  honors,  the 
commissioners  at  Loughrea,  having 
assigned  to  us  our  residence  amidst 
these  mountains." 

"  Residence  I"  cried  the  officer, 
roused  at  once  into  a  far  more  bitter 
and  personal  feeling  than  the  sort  of 
proud  contempt,  which  was  all  that 
he  had  hitherto  deigned  to  bestow 
upon  the  strangers.  "Residence 
among  these  mountains,  dost  thou 
say  ?  Nay,  then,  young  maiden,  thou 
hast  mistaken  thy  mark,  and  that 
most  widely,  since  all  these  lands, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — even  this 
land  of  Murrisk,  which  we  English 
call  the  '  Owles,'  with  its  upper  and 
its  lower  barony  as  well — have  been 
made  over  to  me  already,  as  mine  own 
inheritance,  the  land  which  the  Lord 
hath  given  (for  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire)  as  the  fruit  of  long  service 
in  the  battle-field." 

"This  is  my  grandfather,  Lord 
Netterville,  and  we  are,  as  he  has 
rightly  told  you,  of  the  old  English  of 
the  pale,"  said  Nellie,  making  one 
step  nearer  in  order  to  present  her 
certificate.  "  At  first,  in  common 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Meath, 
we  were  to  have  been  sent  into  the 
more  eastern  baronies  of  Connaught ; 
but  the  numbers  set  down  for  trans- 
plantation to  those  parts  having  been 
found  greater  than  could  be  accom- 
modated on  the  land,  we  were  as- 
signed at  last  our  portion  in  the  same 
barony  of  Murrisk." 

The  officer  looked  at  first  as  if 
greatly  inclined  to  refuse  the  paper 
Which  she  held  up  for  his  acceptance ; 
but  suddenly  changing  his  intention, 
he  snatched  it  rudely  from  her  hand, 
and  ran  his  eye  over  the  contents. 

"  Humph !  ha !"  he  continued  to 
mutter  as  he  read ;  and  then  turning 
to  Nellie,  he  said  in  a  voice  in  which, 


toned  down  as  it  was  to  an  affectation 
of  cold  indifference,  her  quick  ear 
detected,  nevertheless,  a  lurking  tone 
of  triumph. 

"  This  certificate  bears  a  date,  as  I 
see,  of  some  three  months  earlier  in 
the  year.  How,  then,  is  it,  maiden, 
that  it  was  not  presented  sooner  ?" 

"  It  is  five  months  to-day  since  we 
left  our  home— our  pleasant  home  in 
Meath,"  said  Nellie  sadly;  "and 
much  of  that  time  was  spent  perforce  at 
Loughrea.  At  first  we  were  kept  there 
in  sore  suspense  as  to  the  settlement 
of  our  just  claim  for  land,  and  after 
that  we  were  detained  by  sickness. 
Our  servant  fell  ill  and  died  of  the 
plague  ;  my  grandfather  suffered  also 
much  from  the  same  malady,  and 
he  has  in  some  measure  recovered 
from  it;  it  has,  alas!  reduced  him 
from  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age,  to 
the  wreck — mind  and  body — that  you 
see  before  you.  In  this  way  our 
scanty  stock  of  money  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  when  at  last  he  was  fit 
to  travel,  we  had  to  sell  our  horses 
and  the  best  part  of  our  wearing  ap- 
parel, in  order  to  satisfy  the  debts  in- 
curred during  his  illness ;  after  which 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  finish 
the  journey  as  best  we  could  on  foot." 

"  How  marvellous  are  the  mercies 
of  the  Lord — the  mercies  which  he 
has  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  him," 
cried  the  officer,  turning  triumphant- 
ly toward  his  companions,  and  yet 
shrinking,  in  spite  of  himself,  beneath 
the  angry  glances  shot  at  him  from 
the  blue  eyes  of  his  daughter.  "  Sure- 
ly his  hand  and  his  wisdom  are 
visible  in  this  matter,"  he  added,  in 
a  less  openly  exultant  manner ;  "  for 
look  ye,  maiden*  had  you  and  the 
man  you  call  Lord  Netterville  come 
hither  at  the  time  when,  according  to 
the  date  of  your  certificate,  you  should 
have  done,  you  might,  peradventure, 
have  found  no  one  to  dispute  pos- 
session with  ye.    But  behold  1  in- 
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stead  of  that,  the  Lord  hath  vexed 
and  troubled  ye ;  he  hath  forced  ye 
to  tarry,  even  as  he  forced  his  re- 
bellious people  to  tarry  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  he  hath  afflicted  ye  with  sick- 
ness ;  he  hath  even  visited  ye  with 
death,  in  order  that  I,  his  servant 
and  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  might 
go  up  and  take  peaceable  possession 
of  that  land  which  ye  vainly  fancied 
to  be  all  your  own." 

"  But  are  not  these  the  very  lands 
— a  portion  of  the  barony  of  Mur- 
risk — which  are  set  down  in  our  cer- 
tificate ?"  said  Nellie,  not  even  yet 
comprehending  thoroughly  the  great- 
ness of  the  impending  blow.  "  How, 
then,  noble  sir,  do  you  speak  of  them 
as  yours  r" 

"Yea,  and  indeed,"  replied  the 
officer,  "these  are  of  a  certainty 
those  very  lands.  Nevertheless, 
maiden,  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  that,  if 
thou  hast  a  certificate,  I  also  am  pro- 
vided with  a  debenture,  signed  and 
delivered  to  me  two  months  ago. 
Consequently,  my  order  on  the  estate 
being  of  a  later  date,  doth  override 
and  make  void  thine  own,  which, 
moreover,  on  looking  closer,  I  do 
perceive  to  be  merely  a  de  bene  esse,  a 
poor  make-shift  for  the  time  being, 
until  something  more  permanent 
could  be  assigned  thee." 

"  God  help  us,  then !"  cried  Nellie, 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  this  last  an- 
nouncement. "God  help  us,  then, 
and  pardon  those  who  have  trifled  so 
cruelly  with  our  fortunes  !  Strangers 
we  are,  and  without  a  place  whereon 
to  lay  our  heads  ;  what  then  is  to  be- 
come of  us  in  these  deserted  moun- 
tains ?" 

"  Thou  shouldst  Jiave  looked  to  all 
that  ere  coming  hither,"  he  answered 
harshly ;  "  as  matters  are  at  present, 
I  would  counsel  thee  to  return  to 
Loughrea  at  thy  quickest  speed,  and 
to  seek  some  other  grant  of  land 
from  their  honors  the  commissioners, 


ere  all  that  which  is  left  in  their  hands 
has  been  absolutely  disposed  of." 

'^We  cannot,"  said  Nellie  in  a 
tone  of  hopeless  sorrow,  which,  save 
that  of  the  old  fanatic  himself, 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
her.  "  Look  !"  she  added,  turning, 
and  with  a  sudden  wave  of  the  arm 
indicating  Lord  Netterville,  who,  ut- 
terly exhausted  by  his  late  excite- 
ment, was  leaning  against  the  bank 
in  a  half  state  of  stupor.  "  Look  at 
that  old  man,  and  tell  me  how  is  he 
to  retrace  his  footsteps  ?  Hope,  in- 
deed, aided  him  on  his  journey  hith- 
er, but  what  hope  is  left  to  give  him 
courage  to  go  back  ?" 

"As  I  have  already  said,  thou 
shouldst  have  looked  to  all  that  ere 
undertaking  such  a  journey,"  he  an- 
swered shortly,  and  preparing  to  ride 
forward;  for  he  saw  that  in  his 
daughter's  face  which  made  him  feel 
sure  that  she  would  not  remain  much 
longer  silent.  "  And  now  get  you 
both  hence  at  once,  I  counsel  ye ;  for 
my  choler  is  apt  to  rise  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
and  I  may  not  much  longer  be  able  to 
restrain  my  hand  from  striking — " 

"  Strike,  if  you  will,  but  hear  me!" 
cried  Nellie,  springing  forward  so 
suddenly  that  she  had  caught  hold 
of  his  bridle-rein  ere  he  was  even 
aware  of  her  intention.  "  If  yonder 
tower  is  indeed  your  home,  give  him 
a  night's  shelter  in  it — only  one  night 
— a  single  night — that  he  may  rest 
from  his  weary  travels." 

"  Nay,  by  the  sword  of  Gideon, 
not  even  for  an  hour !"  he  cried  furi- 
ously. "  Let  go,  maiden,  let  go !  or 
I  will  strike  thee  as  if  thou  wert  a 
mad  dog  in  my  path." 

But  Nellie  was  by  this  time  driven 
to  desperation,  and  she  would  not 
let  go.  She  clung  to  the  bridle-rein, 
crying  out,  "  Only  one  night— one 
little  night.  God  is  my  witness  that 
if  there  was  but  so  much  as  a  pea- 
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sant's  hut  within  reach,  I  would 
die  sooner  than  ask  such  a  favor  at 
your  hands. " 

Nearly  as  frantic  with  passion  as 
she  was  with  despair,  he  forced  his 
horse  to  rear  again  and  again,  in  or- 
der to  compel  her  to  let  go ;  but  find- 
ing, at  last,  that  he  could  not  shake 
her  off,  he  raised  his  riding-whip,  and 
it  would  have  fallen  heavily  on  her 
shoulders  if,  by  a  similar  and  almost 
simultaneous  movement,  Ormiston 
and  his  daughter  had  not  hastily  in- 
terfered. 

"  Major  Hewitson  !"  cried  the  for- 
mer in  a  warning  voice — and,  "  Fa- 
ther, you  shall  not !  you  dare  not !" 
cried  the  girl,  spurring  her  horse 
eagerly  forward,  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  its  heels  were 
actually  grazing  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice as  she  tried  to  wrest  his  whip 
from  her  father's  grasp. 

All  the  tenderness  of  the  man's 
heart  was  wrapt  up  in  his  daughter, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  that  moment 
of  mad  passion  he  saw  her  danger, 
and  cried  out : 

"  Have  a  care,  child,  have  a  care  ! 
or  you  and  your  horse  will  be  over 
the  precipice  ere  you  know  what  you 
are  doing." 

"  Throw  away  your  whip  then,  or 
I  will  back  him  over  it  with  my  own 
hands,"  she  cried  passionately  ;  "  for 
I  would  sooner  perish  at  once  than 
see  my  own  father  strike  a  helpless 
girl  like  myself." 

"  Send  the  Irish  beggar  hence  at 
once  then,  will  you?"  he  answered 
furiously,  flinging  away  his  whip  as 
he  spoke,  and,  tearing  his  rein  by 
main  force  from  Nellie's  grasp,  he 
galloped  rapidly  down  the  hill. 

Instead  of  following  him,  the  girl 
backed  her  horse  further  into  the  re- 
cess in  order  to  make  room,  and  then 
waved  her  hand  with  the  gesture  of 
an  empress  to  the  others  to  pass  on. 


With  the  exception  of  Ormiston  they 
all  obeyed,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
got  to  a  little  distance  than  she  flung 
herself  off  her  horse,  and,  tossing  the 
reins  to  her  companion,  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  astonished  Nel- 
lie, exclaiming : 

"  O  my  God,  my  God  !  and  these 
are  the  deeds  that  we  do  in  thy  name  ! 
When  wilt  thou  arise  and  come  to 
judgment  ?" 

"  Nay,  grieve  not  thus,  dear  lady," 
said  Nellie,  generously  forgetting  her 
own  great  wrongs  at  the  sight  of  such 
voluntary  humiliation.  "  You  at  any 
rate  have  no  cause  to  grieve,  for 
willingly  you  have  done  no  wrong." 

"  Call  me  not  lady  ;  I  am  but  a 
girl,  a  woman  like  yourself ;  only 99 
— she  added  with  a  touch  of  pride  so 
like  humility  that  it  was  almost  as 
beautiful — "  only,  probably,  of  mean- 
er nature,  and  certainly  of  less  lofty 
lineage.  What  can  I  do  for  you? 
Alas  !  alas !  why  do  I  ask,  for  what 
can  I  do  ?  Shelter,  except  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  I  have  none  to  offer; 
and  in  that,  after  what  he  has  said 
just  now,  I  could  not  even  ensure 
your  lives." 

Here  the  young  officer,  who  had 
by  this  time  dismounted  and  ap- 
proached the  girl,  endeavored  to 
insinuate  his  purse  into  her  hands ; 
but  she  shook  her  head  impatiently, 
and  said, "  Money  !  money  !  of  what 
use  can  money  be  in  such  wilds  as 
these  ?" 

Nevertheless,  on  second  thoughts, 
she  took  the  purse,  and  would,  per- 
haps, in  a  hesitating,  shame-faced  sort 
of  way,  have  offered  it  to  Nellie,  it 
the  latter  had  not  said  decidedly : 

"  As  you  say,  dear  lady,  it  would; 
be.  worse  than  useless.  Neither  are 
we  beggars.  We  did  but  seek  what 
we  thought  to  be  our  own.  And 
now,"  she  added  sadly,  "  we  ask  still 
less — even  that  which  the  very  beg- 
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gars  are  thought  to  have  a  right  to 
claim — but  a  shelter  for  a  single 
night." 

"And  even  that  I  cannot  give 
you,"  said  the  girl  disconsolately ; 
"  but  at  least,"  she  added  suddenly, 
in  a  brighter  tone,  "I  think  I  can 
tell  you  where  to  find  that."  She 
pointed  with  her  whip  to  a  narrow 
path  branching  off  a  little  lower  down 
the  hill,  and  leading  apparently  in 
the  direction  of  the  sea.  "  Follow 
that  path — it  is  neither  long  nor  diffi- 
cult— and  it  will  lead  you  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  creek  below.  At  the  very 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  path  ends, 
you  will  find  a  hut ;  if  empty,  it  will 
at  least  give  you  shelter;  if  other- 
wise, its  owner  will,  I  doubt  not, 
make  you  welcome.  He  ought  at 
least,"  she  added  quickly,  "for  he 
also  has  lost  something.  Trust  me, 
you  are  not  the  only  ones  whom  we 
have  robbed  for  the  achievement  of 
our  own  greatness.  Farewell !  and 
if  ever  you  pray  for  your  enemies, 
put  us  among  the  worst  and  fore- 
most." 

She  turned  to  her  horse  as  she 
finished  speaking.  Her  companion 
would  fain  have  aided  her  to  mount ; 
but  putting  him  pettishly  on  one  side, 
she  leaped  into  the  saddle  without 
assistance,  and  galloped  back  by  the 
road  which  she  had  come.  The  offi- 
cer, thus  repulsed,  bowed  respectfully 
to  Nellie,  and  then,  remounting  his 
own  horse,  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. She  cantered  on,  however,  as  if 
unconscious  of  his  existence,  merely 
urging  her  horse  to  a  quicker  speed, 
in  order  to  escape  him — a  manoeuvre 
^which  he  took  care,  by  imitating, 
to  render  useless.  Finding,  at  last, 
that  he  would  not  be  shaken  off,  she 
gulled  up  suddenly,  and  said  angri- 
ly, and  without  even  deigning  to  look 
round  : 

"Why  do  you  follow  me?  Why 
*do  you  dog  my  footsteps?  Ride 


back  to  my  father,  will  you  ?  He  is 
of  your  own  creed  and  calling,  and 
will  better  appreciate  your  society 
that  I  can." 

"  Nay,  Ruth,"  he  was  beginning, 
but  she  interrupted  him  almost 
fiercely — 

"  Call  me  by  my  own  name  if  you 
wish  that  I  should  answer  you.  To 
you  at  least,  and  to  the  world,  I  will 
still  be  Henrietta,  though  at  my 
father's  hands  I  am  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  mummery  of  a  change 
of  name." 

"Well,  then,  Henrietta,"  he  an- 
swered quietly,  but  very  gravely, 
"  believe  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  an- 
ger you.  I  said  '  Ruth,'  because 
that  name  is  so  often  on  your  father's 
lips  that  it  has  begun  to  come  almost 
naturally  to  mine.  I  would  not  will- 
ingly anger  you  at  any  time,  and 
least  of  all,  just  now,  when,  in  spite 
of  what  I  must  call  your  unkind  way- 
wardness toward  myself,  I  love  and 
worship  you,  as  I  never  did  before, 
for  that  nobleness  of  nature  which 
recoils,  at  any  cost,  from  all  that  sa- 
vors of  injustice." 

"Carry  your  love  and  worship 
elsewhere,  then,  for  I  will  have  none 
of  it,"  she  said,  evidently  in  nowise 
mollified  by  his  apology.  "What 
should  I  care  for  your  good  opinion  ? 
Do  you  not  feel  in  your  heart  of 
hearts,  or  must  I  tell  you,  that  we 
are  divided,  as  far  as  the  north  pole 
from  the  south,  in  our  most  intimate 
convictions,  and  that  what  you  and 
my  father  call  religion  I  consider  as 
fanaticism— or  that  something  which 
is  worse  than  fanaticism,  or  almost 
than  crime — hypocrisy." 

"  You  cannot  believe  what  you  are 
saying,"  he  answered,  now  indignant 
in  his  turn  ;  "  you  know  how  well 
and  truly  I  have  loved  you,  and  you 
cannot  believe  that  I  am  a  hypocrite ; 
you  cannot  —  you  could  not — you 
would  not  so  dishonor  me  in  your 
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thoughts — you  who  have  promised  to 
be  my  wife !" 

"  I  retract  that  promise,  then,"  she 
answered  passionately,  "  wholly  and 
entirely  I  retract  it.  Never,  so  help 
me  God,  will  I  become  the  mother  of 
a  race  of  fanatics,  who  will  find,  for 
such  deeds  as  we  have  seen  done  to- 
day, their  pretext  in  religion." 

"  Henrietta  !"  he  cried,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  temples,  "  you  cannot 
be  in  earnest !" 

"  See  if  I  am  not !"  she  answered 
coldly.  "Ride  back  to  my  father 
now,  and  let  me  go  my  ways  alone 
to  the  tower." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,  Henrietta  ;  but 
it  will  only  be  to  tell  him  that  I  am 
about  to  return  to  my  appointment  in 
Dublin — unless,  indeed,"  he  added, 
with  a  lingering  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion— "unless,  Henrietta,  you  re- 
tract." 

"I  never  retract,"  she  answered 
shortly. 

"Then,  farewell!"  he  said,  with  a 
half  movement,  as  if  he  would  have 
taken  her  hand." 

"  Farewell !"  she  answered,  affect- 
ing not  to  see  his  offered  hand,  and 
shaking  the  reins  loose  on  her  horse's 
neck. 

Ormiston  turned  his  horse's  head 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  went 
forward  a  few  paces ;  then  he  stopped 
and  looked  after  his  late  companion. 
She  was  moving  on,  but  slowly,  and 
like  one  lost  in  thought.  Stirred  by 
a  sudden  honest  impulse  of  regret, 
he  turned  and  followed  her.  Henri- 
etta heard  him,  and  instantly  checked 
her  horse,  as  if  determined  not  to  suf- 
fer him  to  ride  any  longer  at  her  side. 

"  Henrietta !"  he  said. 

"What  would  you?"  she  asked 
sullenly. 

"  Only  unsay  that  one  word,  1  hy- 
pocrisy,' and  let  things  be  as  they 
were  before. " 


"  I  never  unsay  what  I  have  said," 
she  answered  coldly. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  he  retorted,  now 
angry  in  earnest;  "and  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  will  see  you  no  more  until 
under  your  own  hand  and  seal  you 
retract,  of  your  own  accord,  what  you 
have  said  to-day,  and  tell  me  to  re- 
turn." 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  ever,"  she  re- 
plied, with  rather  a  bad  assumption 
of  indifference — "for  ever,  if  so  it 
must  be." 

"  Farewell,"  he  answered,  without, 
however,  as  even  in  that  moment 
Henrietta  noticed,  adding  the  omi- 
nous "for  ever."  "Farewell,  and 
God  forgive  you  for  so  trifling  with 
the  honest  heart  that  loves  you,  and 
has  loved  you  from  your  childhood. 
Some  day — too  late,  perhaps — you 
will  do  me  justice." 

And  so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Left  to  herself,  Nellie  Netterville 
sat  down  to  collect  her  scattered  sen- 
ses. The  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself  needed,  in  truth,  a 
calm  sense  and  courage,  not  often  the 
heritage  of  petted  girlhood,  in  order 
to  bear  up  successfully  against  its 
difficulties.  Happily  for  herself,  the 
brave  Irish  girl  was  possessed  of 
both  in  no  common  degree,  and  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  the  last  few 
months  had  ripened  these  faculties 
into  almost  unnatural  maturity.  The 
tale  she  had  just  told  to  Major  Hew- 
itson  was  free  of  the  smallest  attempt 
at  exaggeration,  being,  in  fact,  rather 
under  than  over  the  measure  of  the 
truth.  Lord  Netterville,  in  common 
with  many  another  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman of  the  English  Pale,  had  been 
kept  dancing  attendance  on  the  com- 
missioners at  Loughrea  until  both 
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hope  and  money  failed  him.  The 
absence  of  home  comforts  told  heavi- 
ly upon  a  frame  already  weakened 
by  age  and  sorrow  ;  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  could  least  bear  up 
against  it,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
plague,  or  some  disease  analogous  to 
the  plague,  which  at  that  very  time 
was  making  most  impartial  havoc 
among  the  native  Irish  and  their  foes. 
Thanks  to  an  iron  constitution,  he 
recovered,  but  he  rose  from  his  sick- 
bed, if  not  absolutely  a  child  in  mind, 
yet  as  utterly  incapable  of  aiding 
Nellie  by  advice,  or  of  steering  his 
own  way  unassisted  through  the 
troubled  waters  on  which  his  ill  fate 
had  cast  him,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
very  deed  an  infant.  His  servant 
was  already  dead,  therefore  the  whole 
responsibility  of  their  future  move- 
ments devolved  upon  his  grand- 
daughter. She  proved  herself,  fortu- 
nately, not  altogether  unequal  to  the 
occasion,  never  losing  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  purpose  which  had 
brought  her  to  Loughrea,  and  tor- 
menting the  commissioners  until,  less 
moved  by  her  youth  and  helplessness 
than  by  a  desire  to  rid  themselves  of 
her  troublesome  importunities,  they 
gave  her  the  certificate  which  she  had 
shown  to  Major  Hewitson,  and  which, 
as  he  had  instantly  perceived,  was 
rendered  worse  than  useless  to  its 
possessor  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
merely  a  temporary  arrangement. 
Ignorant  alike  of  Latin  and  law  lan- 
guage, Nellie  had,  naturally  enough, 
supposed  it  to  be  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment; and,  selling  their  horses 
and  every  article  of  value  in  her  pos- 
session, in  order  to  pay  the  debts 
contracted  at  Loughrea,  she  had 
made  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot, 
leading,  soothing,  and  encouraging 
the  old  man  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child,  and  buoying  up  his  courage 
and  her  own  by  fanciful  descriptions 
of  that  home  in  the  far  west,  where 


she  trusted  his  last  days  might  be 
passed  in  peace.  She  had  tried  to 
deceive  him;  she  never  attempted 
to  deceive  herself  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  future  prospects ;  yet  unplea- 
ant  as  her  anticipations  had  been, 
they  were  so  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  terrible  realities  upon  which 
she  had  just  stumbled,  that  she  felt 
for  a  few  moments,  as  she  sat  there 
alone  among  the  hills,  as  if  the  very 
gates  of  an  earthly  Paradise  had 
been  closed  against  her.  But  it  was 
no  moment  for  the  indulgence  of 
such  natural  regrets.  She  looked  at 
her  grandfather,  and  felt  that  his  life 
was  in  her  hands.  She  remembered, 
too,  her  promise  to  her  mother  to  be 
son  as  well  as  daughter  to  his  age ; 
and  sternly  and  tearlessly,  for  tears 
were  too  weak  an  expression  for  such 
desolation  as  she  was  feeling  then, 
she  set  herself  to  consider  what  her 
next  move  ought  to  be.  Food  and 
shelter  for  the  old  man — (and  it  need- 
ed not  another  glance  at  his  pale 
face  to  tell  her  how  much  both  were 
needed)  food  and  shelter — these 
must  be  her  first  object.  It  would 
be  time  enough  after  they  had  been 
secured  to  decide  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  a  return  journey  to  Loughrea. 
She  rose,  and  drawing  her  hood, 
which,  in  her  struggle  with  Major 
Hewitson,  had  fallen  back  upon  her 
shoulders,  once  more  over  her  head, 
she  took  her  grandfather  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  quietly  and  silently  down 
the  path  pointed  out  to  her  by  Hen- 
rietta. It  had  originally  been  a 
sheep-path,  and  proved  far  less  diffi- 
cult than  she  had  expected,  winding 
gradually  round  the  hills  until  it 
reached  a  sort  of  creek  or  estuary 
formed  by  the  inrushing,  for  a  couple 
of  miles,  of  the  waters  from  the  bay 
beyond.  It  was  a  lonely,  but  a  love- 
ly spot,  and  Nellie's  heart  beat  more 
calmly  as  she  paused  to  listen  to  the 
soft  rocking  of  the  waters  in  their  in- 
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land  bed,  and  to  feel  the  fresh  breeze 
which  they  brought  from  the  ocean 
playing  on  her  heated  brow.  There 
were  no  visible  signs  near  her  of  that 
human  habitation  of  which  Major 
Hewitson's  daughter  had  so  confi- 
dently spoken ;  but  at  last,  after  hav- 
ing searched  the  landscape  steadily 
in  all  directions,  she  thought  she  saw 
something  like  a  blue  curl  of  smoke 
rising  out  of  a  sort  of  mound,  which, 
at  first  sight,  seemed  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  cairn  of  unusually  large 
dimensions,  nearly  hidden  by  clumps 
of  gorse  and  heather  at  least  six  feet 
high,  and  bushy  and  luxuriant  in  pro- 
portion. On  nearer  inspection,  how- 
ever, it  proved  to  be  a  hut,  such  a 
hut  as  even  to  this  day  may  be  some- 
times seen  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
wild  west,  rounded  at  the  gables, 
built  of  rough  stones,  rudely  yet  sol- 
idly put  together,  and  with  a  roof 
laid  on  of  fern  and  shingle,  carefully 
secured  from  the  violence  of  the 
western  winds  by  bands  of  twisted 
straw.  A  hole  in  this  roof  stood 
proxy  both  for  window  and  for  chim- 
ney, and  the  doorway  was  literally 
doorless.  A  sort  of  grass  mat  hung 
across  it  from  the  inside,  being  evi- 
dently considered  by  the  inhabitants 
as  ample  protection  against  cold  and 
wet,  the  only  foes  which  extreme 
poverty  has  got  to  boast  of. 

For  five  seconds,  at  the  very  lqast, 
Nellie  stood  gazing" on  this  frail  bar- 
rier with  a  feeling  as  if  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  human  courage  to 
announce  her  presence  to  the  human 
beings  (she  knew  not  whether  they 
were  friends  or  enemies)  who  might 
be  stowed  away  behind  it  At  last, 
with  a  shaking  hand,  she  drew  back 
a  small  corner  of  the  matting,  and, 
without  daring  to  look  in,  saluted  the 
possible  inmates,  as  the  natives  of 
the  country  salute  each  other  to  this 
day  in  Irish,  "  God  save  all  here  I" 
There  was  no  answer,  and,  lifting 


the  curtain  a  little  higher,  she  look- 
ed in. 

The  hut  was  empty,  though  a  few 
embers  burning  on  the  floor  gave  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  its  having  been  re- 
cently inhabited.  Of  furniture,  save 
a  single  wooden  settle,  Nellie  could 
discover  none ;  but  a  gun  was  stand- 
ing upright  against  the  opposite  wall, 
and  near  it  hung  a  very  Spanish-seem- 
ing mantle,  looking  as  much  out  of 
place  in  that  miserable  abode  as  its 
owner  would  probably  have  done  if 
he  had  been  there  to  claim  it.  The 
solitude,  and  the  sight  of  that  gun 
and  mantle,  made  her  feel  far  more 
nervous  than  she  would  have  felt  if 
a  dozen  of  the  natives  of  the  soil  had 
been  congregated  within.  It  seemed 
to  imply  some  mystery,  and,  to  the 
helpless,  mystery  always  has  a  touch 
of  fear  about  it.  Moreover,  it  made 
her  suddenly  conscious  that  she  was 
an  intruder,  an  idea  which  would 
never  have  come  into  her  head  if  her 
possible  hosts  had  been  of  that  frank- 
hearted  race  to  whom  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  comes  so  easily  that  it 
does  not  even  occur  to  them  to  call 
it  "  virtue."  On  the  other  hand,  her 
grandfather's  pale  face  and  sunken 
features  seemed  to  plead  with  her 
against  all  unseasonable  timidity. 
Hastily,  therefore,  and  as  though  she 
were  about  to  commit  a  theft,  she 
put  aside  the  matting,  drew  the  old 
man  inside,  and  then  replaced  the 
screen  as  carefully  as  if  she  hoped  in 
this  manner  to  hide  her  audacious 
proceedings  from  the  owner  of  the 
hut — or  rather,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  from  the  owner  of  the  mysteri- 
ous mantle.  This  first  step  fairly  ta- 
ken, Nellie  suddenly  grew  brave,  and 
resolving  to  make  the  most  of  their 
impromptu  habitation,  she  drew  the 
settle  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  made 
Lord  Netterville  sit  down  upon  it. 

The  sight  of  the  embers  seemed  to 
revive  the  latter,  less  perhaps  from 
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any  need  he  felt  of  its  warmth  on  that 
bright  sunny  day  than  from  the  home- 
like associations  which  it  awakened 
in  his  mind.    He  smiled  a  wintry 
smile,  with  more  of  old  age  than  of 
gladness  in  it,  rfnd  stretched  forth  his 
withered  hands  to  warm  them  in  the 
blaze.    Then,  as  if  suddenly  waking 
up  for  the  first  time  to  a  perception 
of  his  being  foodless,  he  asked  Nellie 
if  supper  would  soon  be  ready,  for 
that  in  truth  he  was  well-nigh  starv- 
ing.   Starving  he  must  have  been, 
that  poor  Nellie  knew  well  enough 
already ;  for  they  had  exhausted  their 
scanty  stock  of  food  that  very  day, 
and  he  had  tasted  nothing  since  the 
early  dawn.    She  soothed  him,  how- 
ever, and  besought  him  to  have  yet  a 
little  patience,  and  then,  with  a  des- 
perate resolution  to  appropriate  to 
his  use  whatever  of  food  the  hut 
might  happen  to  contain,  she  com- 
menced a  careful  examination  of 
its  hidden  nooks.    There  were,  of 
course,  neither  shelves  nor  cupboards, 
or  anything,  indeed,  which  even  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  provisions  having 
been  ever  kept  there ;  but  at  last, 
when  she  had  almost  begun  to  give 
up  the  search  in  despair,  she  espied 
something  like  the  handle  of  a  bas- 
ket peeping  out  from  beneath  a  bun- 
dle of  firewood  which  lay  heaped  in 
one  corner  of  the  hut  upon  the  floor. 
Pouncing  upon  this  at  once,  she  dis- 
covered that  it  contained  a  couple  of 
sea-trout,  upon  which  the  owner  of 
the  mansion  had  probably  intended 
making  an  early  dinner,  for  they 
were  already  prepared  for  broiling. 
With  renewed  energy  Nellie  took  a 
handful  of  dried  brushwood,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  half-extinguished 
fire,  after  which  she  proceeded,  in 
her  new  character  of  cook,  to  lay,  in 
a  very  leisurely  and  scientific  manner, 
the  fish  upon  the  embers.     So  en- 
grossed was  she  in  this  occupation, 
that  she  never  perceived  that  th  mat 


curtain  over  the  doorway  had  been 
once  more  lifted  up,  and  that  some 
one  was  watching  her  proceedings 
from  the  outside.  This  some  one 
was  a  man,  apparently  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  fig- 
ure rather  above  than  below  the  mid- 
dle height,  and  a  face  which,  full  of 
energy  and  expression  as  it  was, 
was  by  no  means  regularly  hand- 
some, though  the  large,  Murillo-look- 
ing  eyes  by  which  it  was  lighted  up 
deceived  casual  beholders  into  a  con- 
viction that  it  was. 

He  was  clad  in  a  garb  which  might 
have  belonged  to  the  native  fisher- 
men of  the  coast,  yet  no  one  could 
have  mistaken  him  for  other  than  a 
gentleman  and  soldier,  as  he  stood 
there,  holding  back  the  screen  of 
matting,  and  gazing,  with  a  look  cu- 
riously compounded  of  amusement 
and  annoyance,  at  the  scene  present- 
ed by  the  interior  of  the  cottage. 
The  latter  feeling,  however,  was  evi- 
dently in  the  ascendant — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  had  actually  made  a 
half-movement,  as  if  to  retreat  and 
leave  the  hut  to  its  uninvited  occu- 
pants, '  when  something — was  it  a 
glimpse  of  Nellie's  delicate  profile, 
as  she  stooped  over  the  glowing  em- 
bers?— induced  him  to  change  his 
mind,  and  stepping  quietly  over  the 
threshold,  he  dropped  the  screen  be- 
hind him  with  an  energy  and  good- 
will which  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
instead  of  his  premeditated  flight,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  with 
a  good  grace,  and  perhaps  even  to 
enjoy,  this  unexpected  addition  to 
his  society.  The  sound  of  the  falling 
mat  warned  Nellie  of  the  advent  of  a 
stranger,  and,  crimson  with  shame 
and  fear,  she  stood  up  to  receive 
him.  He  gazed  upon  her  steadily, 
the  half-feeling  of  annoyance,  still 
visible  on  his  clouded  brow,  yielding 
gradually  to  a  look  of  intense  but 
reverent  admiration,  and  removing 
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his  fishei  man's  cap  from  his  head, 
he  bowed  courteously,  and  said  in 
English : 

44  God  save  all  here,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  welcomes  also,  if,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, you  are  fugitives  like  my- 
self from  tyranny  and  injustice." 

There  was  an  indescribable  tact 
and  courtesy  in  the  way  in  which  he 
combined  this  announcement  of  his 
being  the  master  of  the  hut  with  a 
frank  and  ready  welcome  to  his  un- 
known visitants,  which  made  Nellie 
feel  at  once  that  she  had  to  do,  not 
only  with  a  man  of  gentle  birth  but 
of  high  and  polished  breeding  also. 
Yet  this  fact  seemed  for  the  moment 
rather  to  add  to  her  difficulty  than 
to  decrease  it,  and  secretly  wishing 
that  the  fish  could  be  made,  by  some 
magical  process,  to  disappear  from 
the  embers  upon  which  it  was  com- 
fortably broiling,  she  placed  herself 
as  much  as  she  could  between  it  and 
the  stranger  as  she  stammered  out 
her  apology  for  intrusion.  Did  he 
see  the  fish  ?  and  did  he  guess  at  the 
petty  larceny  she  had  just  committed  ? 
Nellie  fancied  she  saw  something 
like  an  amused  look  in  his  eye,  which 
made  her  feel  hot  and  cold  by  turns 
with  the  consciousness  of  discovered 
guilt,  but  the  rest  of  his  features  wore 
no  smile,  nothing  but  an  expression 
of  kind  and  courteous  sympathy  as  he 
eagerly  interrupted  her  excuses — 

"  Say  no  more,  dear  lady,  say  no 
more,  trust  me  I  have  not  now  to 
learn  for  the  first  time  to  what  dire 
straits  the  sad  necessity  of  these  days 
of  woe  may  bring  us.  And,  there- 
fore, to  all  who  come  to  this  poor 
hut,  but  more  especially  to  those 
who,  for  honor  and  for  conscience* 
sake,  have  laid  down  wealth  and  pow- 
er elsewhere,  I  have  but  one  word — 
one  greeting,  and  that  is  the  old 
Irish  one,  of  a  hundred  thousand 
welcomes." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  1" 


repeated  a  feeble,  quivering  voice 
close  to  the  stranger's  elbow.  He 
turned  and  looked  for  the  first  time 
steadily  at  Lord  Netterville,  of  whose 
presence  up  to  that  moment  he  had 
been  barely  conscious.  The  old  man 
had  risen  from  his  Seat,  and  stood 
smiling  and  bowing  courteously,  evi- 
dently thinking  he  was  doing  the  hon- 
ors of  a  home,  of  which — however 
humble — he  was  yet  the  undoubted 
master. 

"  Our  house  is  poor,  sir,"  he  went 
on,  "  once,  indeed,  we  boasted  of  a 
better ;  but  let  that  pass.  Such  as 
it  is — such  as  our  enemies  have  made 
it — you  may  reckon  assuredly  upon 
meeting  an  Irish  welcome  in  it" 

"  Sir,"  whispered  Nellie  through 
her  tears,  fearing  lest  the  stranger 
might  break  in  too  rudely  on  the  old 
man's  delusion.  "He  is  old — he 
has  been  ill — he  fancies  he  has 
reached  his  home ;  you  must  excuse 
him." 

The  unknown  turned  his  eyes  upon 
the  girl  with  a  look  so  full  of  rever- 
ent sympathy,  that  it  went  straight 
to  her  heart,  never  afterward  to  be 
effaced  from  thence.  She  felt  that 
her  grandfather  would  be  safe  in 
such  kindly  hands,  and  was  turning 
quietly  away  when  Lord  Netterville, 
still  enacting  his  fancied  character 
of  host,  threw  a  handful  of  dry  wood 
upon  the  fire,  and  the  blaze  that  in- 
stantly ensued  fell  full  upon  his  fea- 
tures, which  had  hitherto  been  barely 
visible  in  the  gloom.  The  stranger 
started  violently. 

"  Good  God !"  he  cried,  in  a  tone 
of  irrepressible  astonishment.  "Is 
it  possible  that  I  see  Lord  Netter- 
ville, and  in  such  a  plight  ?" 

"  You  know  my  grandfather,  then  ?" 
cried  Nellie  joyously,  feeling  as  if  the 
stranger  must  have  been  sent  by  Pro- 
vidence especially  to  help  her  in  the 
hour  of  her  utmost  need.  "  You 
know  my  grandfather  ?" 
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"  I  ought,  at  any  rate,"  he  answer- 
ed, with  a  sad  smile,  as  he  took  Lord 
Netterville's  proffered  hand.  "For 
we  fought  together  and  were  beaten 
at  Kilrush  ;  my  first  battle,  and,  as  I 
suppose,  his  last." 

"  Ha !"  cried  the  old  man,  "  Kil- 
rush !  Kilrush  !  who  speaks  to  me  of 
Kilrush  ?  Were  you  there,  sir  ?  Time 
must  have  played  sad  tricks  upon  my 
memory  then,  for,  truth  to  say,  I  do 
not  recognize  you." 

"Nay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the 
stranger  soothingly,  "it  would  be 
stranger  still  if  you  had  done  so,  for 
I  was  but  a  beardless  boy  in  those 
days.  Nevertheless,  I  remember  you, 
Lord  Netterville,  and  surely  you  can- 
not have  altogether  forgotten  the 
cheer  we  gave  when  you,  a  tried  and 
veteran  soldier,  rode  up  to  serve  with 
us  as  a  volunteer  in  the  regiment  of 
your  gallant  son." 

"I  remember!  I  remember  1"  cried 
the  old  man  eagerly.  "It  was  a 
bright  and  glorious  morning,  and 
we  charged  them  gallantly — a  bright 
and  glorious  morning,  but  with  a  sad 
and  bloody  ending.  Alas !  alas !"  he 
added,  his  voice  falling  suddenly 
from  its  trumpet-like  tone  of  exulta- 
tion to  an  old  man's  wail  of  sorrow. 
"  Alas  !  alas !  how  many  of  the  best 
and  bravest  that  we  had  among  us 
lay  dead  and  trampled  in  the  dust, 
as  we  withdrew  from  that  fatal  field." 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  his 
breast,  and  remained  for  a  little 
while  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
Nellie  took  advantage  of  the  pause 
to  say  : 

"You  knew  my  father,  sir?  You 
must  have  known  him  if  you  were 
near  Lord  Netterville  at  Kilrush ;  for 
father  and  son  charged  side  by  side, 
and  were  seldom,  as  I  have  since 
been  told,  ten  minutes  out  of  each 
other's  sight  during  the  whole  of  that 
bloody  battle." 

"Knew  your  father?   Yes,  dear 


lady — if  your  father  was,  as  I  sup- 
pose, Colonel  Netterville — I  knew 
him  well.  He  was  the  bosom  friend 
of  my  uncle  and  namesake,  Roger 
Moore  of  Leix,  who  placed  me  in 
his  regiment  when  I  joined  the  Irish 
army." 

"Roger  Moore  of  Leix,"  cried 
Nellie,  a  flash  of  enthusiasm  light- 
ing up  her  face;  "Roger  Moore — 
the  brave  —  the  gifted  —  the  first 
leader  in  a  noble  cause,  whose  very 
name  was  a  battle-cry,  and  whose 
followers  rushed  into  fight,  shouting 
for  'God—our  Lady — and  Roger 
Maore !'  Yes,  yes ;  he  was  my 
father's  friend.  I  remember  even 
when  I  was  a  child  how  he  used 
to  talk  about  him.  And  you"  she 
added,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
voice  and  manner,  and  placing  both 
her  hands  in  his,  "you,  then,  are 
that  Roger  Moore,  the  younger,  in 
whose  arms  my  poor  father  died." 

"  At  the  battle  of  Benburb,"  said 
Moore,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  a  glorious 
battle — well  fought,  and  well  won, 
and  yet  for  ever  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  Ireland's  bravest 
and  most  faithful  soldiers." 

"  Grandfather,"  cried  Nellie,  sud- 
denly withdrawing  her  hands  from 
Roger,  and  blushing  scarlet  at  the 
inadvertence  of  her  own  action  which 
had  placed  them  in  his,  "this  is  Cap- 
tain Moore,  who  bore  my  wounded 
father  out  of  the  press  of  battle,  and 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that 
last  and  loving  farewell  which  he 
sent  to  us  in  dying." 

But  instead  of  replying  with  an 
eagerness  corresponding  to  her  own, 
Lord  Netterville  gazed  vacantly  upon 
the  stranger,  evidently  without  the 
slightest  recollection  of  his  name  or 
person,  and  repeated,  in  a  low  me- 
chanical voice,  his  previously-mutter- 
ed welcome. 

"He  does  not  remember!"  said 
Roger.    "Alas  I  alas !  for  that  bright 
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intellect,  once  cloudless  as  a  sum- 
mer's noon !" 

"  Hush,  hush !"  whispered  Nellie. 
"Recollection  is  beginning  to  return." 
And  Lord  Netterville  did,  in  fact, 
seem  to  be  making  a  languid  effort 
at  gathering  up  his  scattered  thoughts, 
for  he  looked  at  Roger,  and  said 
feebly : 

"You  knew  my  son,  sir?  —  you 
knew  my  son  ? — then,  indeed,  you 
are  very  welcome.  He  was  a  brave 
boy,  and  fought  for  his  king  and 
country — fought  and  fell — on  the 
field  of— the  field  of— the  name — 
which  I  thought  never  to  forget — 
has  almost  escaped  me." 

"  Benburb,"  Roger  ventured  to  in- 
terpose. 

"  Benburb !  Ay,  that  was  the  very 
name — Benburb  ! — my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  sir;  but  I  have  been 
much  tried  of  late — or  we  rode  too 
far  this  morning — for  I  feel  very 
faint." 

He  tried  to  draw  back  from  the 
fire  as  he  spoke,  but  he  tottered,  and 
would  have  fallen  if  Roger  had  not 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  made 
him  sit  down  upon  the  settle. 

"He  is  faint  for  want  of  food," 
said  Nellie  hastily ;  "  we  have  been 
wandering  all  day  among  the  hills, 
and  he  has  not  broken  his  fast  since 
morning." 

Roger  did  not  answer,  but  signing 
to  her  to  support  Lord  Netterville, 
he  went  straight ,  to  some  invisible 
cranny  in  the  walls  of  the  hut,  and 
drew  thence  a  bottle  of  strong  cordial. 
Pouring  a  little  of  this  itito  a  broken 
mug,  he  made  the  old  man  swallow 
it,  and  then  stood  beside  him,  anx- 
iously watching  the  result.  Happily 
it  was  favorable — in  a  few  minutes 
Lord  Netterville  revived,  the  color 
returned  to  his  wan  cheek,  and  turn- 
ing to  Nellie,  he  asked  her,  in  a  half- 
whisper,  "if  supper  would  soon  be 
ready  ?"    Shyly,  and  blushing  scar- 


let, Nellie  nodded  an  affirmative,  and 
forgetting  all  her  previous  shame  in 
anxiety  for  her  grandfather,  she  was 
about  to  resume  her  office  as  cook, 
when,  with  a  half-smile  on  his  face, 
Roger  Moore  put  her  quietly  aside. 

"Nay,  Mistress  Netterville,  re- 
member that  I  am  master  here,  and 
that  I  forbid  you  to  lay  hands  upon 
that  fish  ?  I  have  always  been  cook 
in  my  own  proper  person  to  the  es- 
tablishment, and  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  supersede  me  in  the  office." 

"  Forgive  me  1"  said  Nellie,  tears 
starting  to  her  eyes,  and  half  fancy- 
ing in  her  confusion  that  he  was 
angry  in  earnest  "  I  could  not  help 
it,  for  he  was  starving." 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  en- 
treat you,"  said  Roger,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  and  real  feeling ;  "  I  should  be 
a  brute  if  I  objected  to  anything  you 
have  or  could  have  done  \  I  only 
meant  that  I  objected  to  your  con- 
tinuing in  that  office ;  for  so  long  as 
the  daughter  of  my  old  colonel  is 
under  my  roof,  (even  though  it  be 
but  a  poor  mud  sheeling,)  she  shall 
do  no  work,  with  my  good-will,  unfit 
for  the  hands  of  a  princess."  He 
busied  himself  while  speaking  in 
drawing  forth,  from  'that  same  re- 
cess in  which  he  had  found  the  cor- 
dial, some  thin  oaten  cakes,  a  few 
wooden  platters,  and  one  or  two 
knives  and  spoons  of  such  massive 
silver,  that  Nellie  could  not  help 
thinking  they  were  as  much  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture 
as  Roger  himself  appeared  to  be  with 
the  hut,  of  which  he  was  doing  the 
honors  in  such  simple  and  yet  such 
courtly  fashion.  He  would  not  even 
let  her  hold  the  platter  upon  which 
he  placed  the  fish  as  he  took  it  from 
the  embers,  and  he  himself  then 
brought  it  to  Lord  Netterville,  and 
pressed  him,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  child,  to  partake  of  this  im- 
promptu supper. 
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The  old  man  yielded,  nothingloath, 
and  so,  indeed,  did  his  grandchild ; 
for,  though  very  fair  to  look  at,  no 
goddess  was  poor  Nellie,  but  a  young 
and  growing  girl  with  the  healthy 
appetite  of  sixteen.  She  accepted, 
therefore,  Roger's  invitation  without 
the  smallest  affectation  of  reluctance, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  floor  beside 
her  grandfather,  shared  the  contents 
of  his  platter  with  innocent  and  un- 
disguised enjoyment  With  all  her 
sense  and  courage,  she  was  as  yet  in 
many  things  a  perfect  child,  yielding 
as  easily  as  a  child  might  do  to  the 
first  ray  of  sunshine  that  brightened 
on  her  path,  and  accepting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  present  moment  as  un- 
restrainedly as  if  never  even  suspect- 
ing the  shadows  that  were  lurking  in 
her  future.  Now,  therefore,  that  she 
felt  her  grandfather  was  in  safe  and 
helpful  keeping,  she  threw  off  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  had 
weighed  her  down  for  months,  and 
b6came  almost  gay.  Color  rose  to 
her  wasted  cheek,  light  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  responded  to  Ro- 
ger's efforts  to  make  her  feel  com- 
fortable and  at  home,  with  such  in- 
nocent and  unbounded  faith  in  his 
wish  and  power  to  befriend  them, 
that  he  vowed  an  inward  vow  never 
to  forsake  her,  but  to  guard  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  in  very  deed  his  sister, 
through  the  trials  and  dangers  of  her 
unprotected  exile.  When  their  meal 
was  over,  and  while  her  grandfather 
slumbered  in  the  quiet  warmth  of  the 
peat-fire,  she  told  Roger  Moore  her 
story,  simply  and  briefly  as  she  might 
have  told  it  to  a  brother,  beginning 
at  her  departure  from  her  ancestral 
home,  and  ending  with  her  encounter 
with  the  English  strangers  among  the 
mountains. 

"  It  is  Major  Hewitson,"  said  Ro- 
ger, "  in  whose  favor  I  have  been  de- 
spoiled of  my  old  home.  Major  Hewit- 
son and  his  pretty  daughter  4  Ruth/ 


as  he  chooses  to  call  her,  in  order  to 
t>lot  out  the  fact  that  her  name  is 
Henrietta,  and  that  she  had  a  popish 
queen  for  her  godmother.  She  for- 
gets it  not  herself,  however,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  smile ;  "  for  her  mother 
was  of  noble  race,  and  they  say  that 
she  is  a  true  cavalier  at  heart,  and 
pines  like  a  caged  bird  in  the  net- 
work of  demure  fanaticism  which  her 
father  has  twined  around  her." 

"  She  has  a  lovely  face  and  a  kind 
and  honest  heart,  for  certain,"  said 
Nellie.  "  She  knows  you  also,  now  I 
think  of  it ;  for  she  it  was  who  direct- 
ed me  to  this  hut,  with  a  hint  tha(:  I 
should  here  find  a  friend." 

"  Did  she  ?"  said  Roger,  with  gen- 
uine fervour.  "  Nay,  then,  for  that 
one  good  deed  I  needs  must  pardon 
her,  that  she,  or  her  father  for  her, 
have  robbed  me  of  my  inheritance. 
And  now  I  think  of  it,"  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  sly  malice  in  his 
smile,  "  you  also,  if  you  came  hither 
to  seek  land,  must  have  been  bound 
on  the  same  errand ;  for  both  these 
baronies,  *  Umhall  uaghtragh*  and 
*  Umhall  ioghtragh,'  is  the  country  of 
the  O'Mailly's,  and,  in  right  of  my 
grandmother,  my  own." 

Nellie  blushed  scarlet.  "  Alas  !" 
she  said,  "  I  knew  not  whither  or  to 
whom  they  sent  us ;  but  sure  am  I, 
at  all  events,  that  we  never  would 
have  accepted  of  any  home  at  the 
expense  of  its  rightful  owners." 

"Nay,"  said  Roger,  "I  did  but 
jest.  Would  indeed  that  it  was  to 
you  I  had  been  compelled  to  yield  it ! 
In  spite  of  that  fact  you  should  have 
had,  I  promise  you,  a  right  royal 
welcome.  And  now  I  must  needs 
explain.  This  sheeling,  you  must 
know,  is  not  really  my  home.  It  is 
but  a  temporary  refuge,  of  which  I 
have  two  or  three  along  the  coast ; 
for  I  have  fought  battles  enough 
against  England's  new-fangled  go- 
vernment to  have  deserved  the  hon- 
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ors  of  outlawry  at  her  hands.  My 
life  consequently  has  been  none  too 
safe  at  any  time  these  six  months 
past,  and  now  that  yonder  gray-hair- 
ed fanatic,  who  would  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  seal  his  title  in  my 
blood,  has  got  possession  of  these 
lands,  it  is  of  course  less  secure  than 
ever.  My  most  permanent  home, 
however,  Is  on  an  island,  facing  the 
bay  on  this  side,  and  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other. 
It  is  poor  onough,  God  knows,  yet 
capable  of  giving  better  accommoda- 
tion than  such  a  hut  as  this  is.  Will 
you  and  your  grandfather  be  content 
to  share  it  with  me  ?" 

Tears  rushed  into  the  dark  eyes  of 
Nellie. 

"Providence  is  good,"  she  answer- 
ed simply — "Providence  is  very 
good,  and  gives  us  friends  when  we 
least  expect  them." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  a  bargain,"  cried 
Roger  gayly;  "and  now,  Mistress 
Netterville,  come  and  see  the  craft 
in  which  you  will  have  to  make  the 
voyage." 

He  pulled  down  the  "mysterious 
mantle"  as  he  spoke,  and  Nellie  saw 
that,  instead  of  covering  the  bare 
wall  as  she  had  imagined,  it  merely 
concealed  an  opening  into  an  inner 
and  smaller  portion  of  the  hut,  built 
right  over  the  creek,  and  made  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  boat-house. 
Into  this  the  water  rushed,  so  as  to 
form  a  basin  deep  enough  for  the 
floating  of  a  boat,  and  one  accord- 
ingly lay  safe  within  it,  concealed  by 
the  overhanging  roof  from  observa- 
tion on  the  outside. 

It  was  not  flat-bottomed  like  the 
native  craft,  but  had  been  evidently 
built  both  for  strength  and  speed  by 
one  who  understood  his  business, 
and  its  chief  cargo  at  this  particular 
moment  seemed  to  be  a  quantity  of 
luxuriant  heather. 

To  this  Ro^er  pointed  with  a 
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smile.  "  If  I  were  a  Highlander," 
he  said,  "you  might  suspect  me  of 
second-sight  ;  for  I  have  gathered, 
without  thinking  of  it,  double  the 
usual  quantity  of  heather,  that  which 
we  outlaws  perforce  use  for  bedding. 
I  hope  you  will  not  mind  roughing  it 
a  little." 

"  I  have  roughed  it  a  good  deal 
within  the  last  few  months,"  said 
Nellie,  "  and  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  me  difficult  to  please.  Is  the 
boat  quite  safe  ?  I  have  never  been 
out  on  the  real  sea  before." 

"  Safe  !"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  little  pardonable  pride  in  his  dark 
eyes.  "  I  built  her  myself,  and  she 
has  weathered  more  than  one  bad 
storm  since  the  first  day  that  I  sailed 
her.  I  call  her  the  '  Grana  Uaille,' 
after  the  stout  old  chieftainess  whose 
island  kingdom  I  inhabit,  and  which, 
with  the  other  lands  of  which  Major 
Hewitson  has  robbed  me,  I  inherit 
from  my  grandmother.  But  the  sun 
is  getting  low.  Do  you  not  think  we 
had  better  start  at  once,  and  get  th  * 
voyage  over  before  night-fall  ?" 

To  this  Nellie  gladly  assented, 
and  between  them  they  conducted 
Lord  Netterville  to  the  boat.  Roger 
arranged  the  heather  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  couch,  and,  with  the  mantle 
thrown  over  him  to  protect  him  from 
the  damp,  the  old  man  found  himself 
so  comfortable  that  he  settled  him- 
self quietly  for  slumber.  Then  Ro- 
ger put  up  his  sail,  and  with  a  fresh 
and  favorable  wind  they  glided  down 
the  creek. 

Nellie  would  not  lie  down,  but  she 
sat  back  in  the  boat  with  a  lazy  kind 
of  gladness  in  her  heart,  which,  right- 
ly interpreted,  would  probably  have 
been  found  to  mean  perfect  rest  of 
body  and  mind.  Such  rest  as  she 
had  not  felt  for  months  1  The  waters 
widened  as  they  approached  the  bay, 
and  Nellie  marked  each  new  feature 
in  the  scene  with  an  interest  all  the 
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keener  and  more  enjoyable,  that 
everything  she  saw  was  so  unlike 
anything  she  had  ever  seen  before. 
Accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  the 
tamer  cultivation  of  her  native  coun- 
try, the  savage  grandeur  of  that  wild 
west,  with  its  poverty  in  human  life, 
its  wealth  in  that  which  was  merely 
animal,  took  her  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  she  gazed  with  unwearied 
interest,  now  on  the  undulating  ran- 
ges of  blue  mountains  which  crossed 
and  recrossed  each  other  like  net- 
work against  the  sky,  then  on  the 
broad,  black  tracts  of  peat  and  bog 
land  which  covered  the  country  at 
their  feet  like  a  pall ;  listened  now 
to  the  bittern  and  plover  as  they  an- 
swered each  other  from  the  marshes, 
then  to  the  shrill  screams  of  the  cur- 
lews as  they  rose  before  the  boat, 
darkening  the  air  with  their  uncount- 
ed numbers  ;  or  she  watched  a  heron 
sweeping  slowly  homeward  from  its 
distant  fishing-ground— or  a  grand 
old  eagle  soaring  solemnly  upward, 
as  if  bent  on  a  visit  to  the  departing 
sun  ;  and  her  delight  and  astonish- 
ment at  last  reached  their  climax  in 
the  apparition  of  a  seal,  which,  just 
as  they  cleared  the  creek,  popped  its 
head  up  above  the  waves,  leaving 
her,  in  spite  of  Roger's  laughing  as- 
surances to  the  contrary,  well-nigh 
persuaded  that  she  had  seen  a  mer- 
:maid.  The  wind  continuing  steady, 
;Roger  shook  out  his  last  remaining 
:reef,  and,  responding  gayly  to  the 
fresh  impulse,  the  boat  sprang  for- 
ward at  a  racing  pace.  They  were 
•in  Clew  Bay  at  last,  and  Nellie  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  joy — never  had  she 
-seen  anything  so  beautiful  before. 
Masses  of  clouds,  with  tints  just 
-caught  from  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
soft  greens  and  lilacs,  and  pale  prim- 
rose and  delicate  pearly  white,  so 
ciear  and  filmy  that  the  evening 
•star  could  be  seen  glancing  through 
them,  hung  right  overhead,  shedding 


a  thousand  hues,  each  more  beautiful 
than  the  other,  upon  the  bay  beneath, 
until  it  flowed  like  a  liquid  opal  round 
its  multitude  of  tribute  isles.  Oppo- 
site, right  in  the  very  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  stood  Clare  Island,  all  alight 
and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  in  very 
deed  the  pavilion  of  the  setting  sun, 
which,  as  it  sank  into  the  waves  be- 
yond it,  wrapped  tower,  and  church, 
and  slanting  cliff,  and  winding  shore- 
line, in  such  a  glory  of  gold  and  pur- 
ple as  made  the  old  kingdom  of 
Grana  Uaille  look  for  the  moment 
like  a  palace  of  the  fairies.  Nellie 
was  still  straining  her  eyes  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other 
side,  when  the  deep  baying  of  a 
hound  came  like  sad,  sweet  music 
over  the  waters,  and  Roger  slightly 
touched  her  shoulder.  They  were 
close  to  the  island  ;  in  another  mo- 
ment he  had  run  his  boat  cleverly 
into  the  little  harbor  and  laid  her 
alongside  the  pier.  A  huge  wolf- 
dog,  of  the  old  Irish  breed,  instantly 
bounded  in,  nearly  oversetting  Nellie 
in  his  eagerness  to  greet  his  master. 

Roger  laid  one  restraining  hand 
on  the  dog's  massive  head,  and  re- 
moving his  cap  with  the  other,  said, 
smiling  courteously  : 

"  You  must  not  be  afraid  of  Maida, 
Mistress  Netterville,  she  is  as  gentle 
as  she  is  strong,  and  has  only  come 
to  add  her  voice  to  her  master's,  and 
to  bid  you  welcome  to  the  outlaw's 
home." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Nellie  slept  that  night  the  peace- 
ful slumbers  of  a  child  ;  but  the  ha- 
bits of  long  weeks  of  care  were  not 
to  be  so  easily  shaken  off,  and  the 
first  ray  of  sunshine  that  found  its 
way  through  the  narrow  window  of 
her  chamber  roused  her  from  her 
well-earned  repose.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was,  as  it  had  ever  been  of 
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#Iate,  to  spring  from  her  couch  with  a 
painful  sense  of  hard  duty  to  be  ac- 
complished that  very  day  ;  her  next 
was  to  thank  God  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  young  and  innocent  heart  for  the 
haven  of  safety  into  which  he  had 
guided  her  at  last.  Then  she  lay 
back  upon  her  pillow,  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  delightful  consciousness 
that  there  was  now  no  immediate 
call  upon  her  for  exertion  either  of 
body  or  mind,  glanced  languidly 
round  the  dimly-lighted  room,  and 
endeavored  to  make  a  mental  in- 
ventory of  its  contents.  It  was  a 
square  chamber,  forming  the  second 
story  of  the  old  tower  in  which  Ro- 
ger had  taken  up  his  abode,  and 
which  was  all  that  was  yet  remaining 
of  the  old  stronghold  of  Grana  Uail- 
le.  The  apartment  had  evidently  no 
furniture  of  its  own  to  boast  of,  but, 
having  been  used  as  a  sort  of  lum- 
ber-room, was  abundantly  supplied 
with  articles  brought  hither  from 
more  favored  mansions.  Nellie 
soon  perceived  that  much  of  this  so- 
called  lumber  was  of  the  costliest  de- 
scription, and  represented  probably 
the  sum  total  of  all  that  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  Roger's  for- 
tune. There  were  cabinets  of  curi- 
ous workmanship,  a  table  carved  in 
oak  as  black  as  ebony,  a  few  high- 
backed  chairs  of  the  same  material, 
ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  some 
of  ancient  Celtic  manufacture,  others 
in  their  more  delicate  workmanship 
bearing  marks  of  artistic  handling, 
which,  even  to  Nellie's  unaccustom- 
ed eye,  betrayed  their  foreign  origin. 
There  were  pictures,  too,  most  of 
them  with  the  dark  shadow  of  a 
Spanish  hand  upon  them,  and  swords, 
bucklers,  weapons,  and  armor  of  all 
kinds,  old  and  new,  defensive  and 
offensive,  piled  up  here  and  there  in 
picturesque  confusion  in  the  corners 
of  the  turret.  Nellie  had  been  amus- 
ing herself  for  some  minutes  scan- 


ning all  these  treasures  over  and  over, 
and  guessing  at  their  various  uses, 
when  her  attention  became  suddenly 
riveted  upon  a  huge  coffer  with  bands 
and  mouldings  of  curiously-wrought 
brass,  which  stood  against  the  wall 
exactly  opposite  to  the  foot  of  her 
bed.  She  was  still  quite  girl  enough 
to  be  willing  to  amuse  herself  by  im- 
agining all  sorts  of  impossibilities  re- 
specting the  contents  of  this  mysteri- 
ous looking  piece  of  furniture,  and 
she  was  watching  it  as  anxiously  as 
if  she  half  expected  it  to  open  of  it- 
self, when  the  door  of  the  chamber 
was  cautiously  unclosed,  and  the  old 
woman,  who  represented  the  office  of 
cook,  valet,  and  everything  else  in 
Roger's  establishment,  crept  up  to 
her  bedside  as  quietly  as  if  she  fan- 
cied her  to  be  sleeping  still. 

"God's  blessing  and  the  light  of 
heaven  be  on  your  sweet  smiling 
face,"  she  ejaculated,  as  Nellie  turn- 
ed her  bright,  wide-open  eyes  with  a 
grateful  smile  upon  the  old  hag.  "  Lie 
still  a  bit,  a-lannah,  lie  still,  and  take 
a  sup  of  this  fresh  goat's  whey  that  I 
have  been  making  for  you.  It  will 
bring  the  color,  may  be,  into  your 
pretty  cheeks  again ;  for  troth,  a-lan- 
nah, they  are  as  pale  this  morning  as 
mountain  roses,  and  not  at  all  what 
they  should  be  in  regard  to  a  young 
and  well-grown  slip  of  a  lassie  like 
yourself." 

Nellie  took  the  tempting  beverage, 
which  Nora  presented  to  her  in  an 
old-fashioned  silver  goblet,  readily 
enough  ;  but  checking  herself  just  as 
she  was  about  to  put  it  to  her  lips, 
she  said,  gayly : 

"Thanks,  a  thousand  times,  my 
dear  old  woman,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  need  it  much,  and  this  whey 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  my  poor 
old  grandfather.  He  was  always  ac- 
customed to  something  of  the  sort  in 
the  days  when  we  were  able  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  such  luxuries." 
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"  Lord  bless  the  child  !"  said  the 
delighted  Nora.  "  If  she  isn't  as  gay 
as  a  bird  in  its  mother's  nest  this 
morning,  for  all  the  weary  worry  of 
her  last  night's  travels.  But  there's 
no  need  to  be  sparing  of  the  whey,  my 
honey,  for  sure  I've  a  good  sup  of  it 
left  on  purpose  for  the  old  lord  as 
soon  as  ever  he  awakens.  So  drink 
up  every  drop  of  this,  if  you  wouldn't 
have  the  master  scold  me  ;  for  he 
sent  it  up  himself,  he  did,  and  it's 
downright  mad  he'd  be  if  it  came 
back  to  him  and  it  not  empty." 

Something  in  this  speech,  or  in 
old  Nora's  way  of  making  it,  caused 
the  blood,  the  absence  of  which  she 
had  been  just  deploring,  to  rush  once 
more  into  Nellie's  cheek  ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  partly  to  hide  this  weak- 
ness that  she  took  the  goblet  without 
another  word,  and  drained  it  to  the 
dregs,  playfully  turning  its  wrong 
side  up  as  she  gave  it  back  to  Nora, 
in  order  to  show  her  how  thoroughly 
her  directions  had  been  complied 
with.  Made  happy  on  this  important 
point,  the  old  woman  trotted  gayly 
out  of  the  room,  *md  then  Nellie 
rose,  half-reluctantly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, and  commenced  the  duties  of 
the  toilet.  They  were  simple  enough 
in  her  case,  yet  difficult,  also,  from 
their  very  simplicity.  Her  hair,  long 
and  smooth  and  shining,  was  easily 
enough  disposed  in  braids,  which, 
folded  tightly  round  her  head,  gave 
a  grace  and  elegance  to  her  appear- 
ance none  of  the  fantastic  head-gear 
then  in  vogue  could  possibly  have 
imparted  ;  but  when  she  came  to  in- 
spect the  habiliments  she  had  worn 
the  day  before,  and  which  perforce 
she  must  wear  again  that  day,  she  be- 
came painfully,  and,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  fully  conscious  of  the  dila- 
pidations which  time  and  travel  had 
wrought  upon  them.  In  vain  she 
rubbed  out  mud  and  grass  stains,  in 
vain  she  plied  her  needle.    The  gar- 


ments absolutely  defied  her  skill,, 
and,  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact, 
she  was  about  perforce  to  don  them 
as  they  were,  when  Nora  burst  into 
the  room  with  a  look  of  gladness  on 
her  face,  which  vanished,  however, 
to  do  her  justice,  as  completely  a3 
if  it  had  never  been,  at  the  sight 
of  poor  Nellie,  shame-faced  and  sad, 
vainly  trying  to  smooth  her  rags 
into  something  like  decent  poverty 
around  her. 

"  God  help  you,  a-cushla  !"  she 
cried  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  com- 
passion, laying  at  the  same  time  her 
withered  hand  upon  the  tattered  ker- 
chief which  Nellie  was  trying  to  fold 
round  her  stately  shoulders.  "  God 
help  ye!  and  is  this  all  that  them 
black  scum  of  Saxon  robbers  left  ye 
when  they  turned  ye  out  upon  the 
wide  world  to  seek  your  fortune  ?" 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,"  said  Nellie 
with  a  little  choking  in  her  voice, 
though  she  tried  hard  to  veil  it  be- 
neath an  assumption  of  indifference. 
"  And  after  all,  these  rags  do  but 
make  me  seem  what  in  fact  I  am — a 
beggar.  Only  I  hope,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  nervous  laugh,  "  I  hope 
that  Colonel  O'More"  (she  had  learn- 
ed his  military  rank  and  his  real 
name,  Moore  being  only  its  Saxon 
rendering,  the  night  before  from 
Nora)  "  will  not  be  utterly  disgusted 
this  morning  when  he  finds  out  to 
what  a  pauper  he  extended  his  hos- 
pitality last  night." 

"The  colonel?  Is  it  the  master 
that  you  mean  ?  The  master  be  dis- 
gusted !  Ah!  now,  listen  to  me, 
asthore,  and  don't  be  filling  your 
head  with  them  ugly  fancies ;  for  you 
may  just  take  my  word  for  it,  and 
don't  I  know  every  turn  of  his  mind 
as  well  as  if  I  was  inside  of  it?  You 
may  just  take  old  Nora's  word  for  it, 
that  he  worships  the  very  ground  you 
tread  on,  and  would,  too,  all  the 
same,  if  you  had  never  a  brogue  to 
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the  foot  or  a  kirtle  to  the  back. 
Beggar,  indeed  !  Why,  could  not  he 
see  for  himself  last  night  that  you  had 
been  just  robbed  and  murdered  like 
out  of  your  own  by  them  thieving 
Saxons,  and  wasn't  it  for  that  very 
reason  that,  before  he  went  off  to  his 
fishing  this  blessed  morning,  he  gave 
me  the  key  of  that  big  black  box,  and 
says — says  he,  1  Nora,  my  old  wo- 
man, I  have  been  thinking  that  the 
young  lady  up-stairs  has  been  so 
long  on  the  road  that  may  be  she'll 
be  in  want  of  a  new  dress  like ;  so, 
as  there  is  nothing  like  decent  wo- 
man-tailoring to  be  found  in  the  is- 
land, may  be  she'll  condescend  to  see 
if  there's  anything  in  my  poor  moth- 
er's box  that  would  suit  her  for  the 
present*  And  troth,  my  darling," 
old  Nora  went  on,  "it's  you  that  are 
going  to  have  the  pick  and  choice  of 
fine  things ;  for  she  was  a  grand  Span- 
ish lady,  she  was,  and  always  went 
about  among  us  dressed  like  a  prin- 
cess." 

Nora  had  opened  the  box  at  the 
beginning  of  this  speech,  and  with 
every  fresh  word  she  uttered,  she 
flung  out  such  treasures  of  finery  on 
the  floor  as  fully  justified  her  pane- 
gyric on  the  deceased  lady's  ward- 
robe. 

Nellie  soon  found  herself  the  cen- 
tre of  a  heap  of  thick  silks  and  shiny 
satins,  and  three-piled  velvets  and 
brocaded  stuffs,  standing  upright  by 
virtue  of  their  own  rich  material,  and 
of  laces  so  delicate  and  fine,  that 
they  looked  as  if  she  had  only  to 
breathe  upon  them  in  order  to  make 
them  float  away  upon  the  air  like 
cobwebs. 

She  was  quite  too  much  of  a  girl 
as  yet  to  be  able  to  resist  a  close 
and  curious  examination  of  such 
treasures ;  nevertheless,  her  instinct 
of  the  fitness  of  things  was  stronger 
than  her  vanity,  and  there  was  an 
incongruity  between  these  courtly 


habiliments  and  her  broken  fortunes, 
which  made  her  feel  that  it  would  be 
an  absolute  impossibility  to  wear 
them.  Selecting,  therefore,  a  few 
articles  of  linen  clothing,  she  told  old 
Nora  that  everything  else  was  far  too 
fine  for  daily  wear,  and  began,  of  her 
own  accord,  to  restore  them  to  their 
coffer.  Not  so,  however,  the  good 
old  Nora.  That  any  thing  could  be 
too  fine  for  the  adornment  of  any 
one  whom  "  the  master  "  delighted 
to  honor,  was  a  simple  absurdity  in 
her  mind  ;  and  she  became  so  clam- 
orous in  her  remonstrances,  that 
Nellie  was  fain  to  shift  her  ground, 
and  to  explain  that  she  was  bent  at 
that  moment  upon  "  taking  a  long 
ramble  by  the  sea-shore,  for  which 
anything  like  a  dress  of  silk  or  satin 
(Nora's  own  good  sense  must  tell 
her)  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
exceedingly  inappropriate." 

At  these  words  a  new  light  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  the  old  woman's  mind, 
and,  plunging  almost  bodily  down 
into  the  deep  coffer  in  her  eagerness 
to  gratify  her  protkgk,  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  So  it's  for  a  walk  you'd  be  go- 
ing this  morning,  is  it  ?  and  after  all 
your  bother  last  night !  Well,  well, 
you  are  young  still,  and  would  rather, 
I  daresay,  be  skipping  about  like  a 
young  kid  among  the  rocks  than  sit- 
ting up  in  silks  and  satins  as  grave 
and  stately  as  if  you  were  a  princess 
in  earnest.  Something  plain  and 
strong?  That's  what  you'll  be  want- 
ing, isn't  it,  a-lannah?  Wait  a  bit, 
will  you  ?  for  I  mind  me  now  of  a 
dress  the  old  mistress  had  made 
when  she  was  young,  for  a  frolic,  like, 
that  she  might  go  with  me  unnoticed 
to  a  *  pattern.'  And  may  I  never  sin 
if  I  haven't  got  it,"  she  cried,  diving 
down  once  more  into  the  coffer,  and 
bringing  up  from  its  shining  chaos  a 
dress  which,  consisting  as  it  did  sim- 
ply of  .a  madder-colored  petticoat  and 
short  over-skirt  of  russet  brown,  was 
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not  by  any  means  very  dissimilar  to 
the  habitual  costume  of  a  peasant 
girl  of  the  west  at  the  present  hour. 
Nora  was  right.  It  was,  as  ladies 
have  it,  "the  very  thing!"  Stout 
enough  and  plain  enough  to  meet  all 
Nellie's  ideas  of  propriety,  and  yet 
presenting  a  sharp  contrast  of  color- 
ing which  (forgive  her,  my  reader, 
she  was  only  sixteen)  she  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  reflect  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly becoming  to  her  clear,  pale 
complexion,  and  the  blue-black  tress- 
es of  her  hair.  It  was  with  a  little 
blush  of  pleasure,  therefore,  that  she 
took  it  from  the  old  woman's  hand, 
exclaiming,  "Oh!  thank  you,  dear 
Nora.  It  is  exactly  what  I  was 
wishing  for — so  strong  and  pretty. 
It  will  make  me  feel  just  as  I  want  to 
feel,  like  a  good  strong  peasant  girl, 
able  and  willing  to  work  for  her  living  ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  moreover," 
she  added,  somewhat  confidentially, 
"  I  should  not  at  all  have  liked  mak- 
ing my  appearance  in  those  fine  Spa- 
nish garments.  I  should  have  been 
so  much  afraid  of  the  O'More  taking 
me  for  his  mother." 

The  annunciation  of  this  grave 
anxiety  set  off  old  Nora  in  a  fit  of 
laughing,  under  cover  of  which  Nel- 
lie contrived  to  complete  her  toilette. 
Madder-dyed  petticoat,  and  russet 
skirt,  and  long  dark  mantle,  she 
donned  them  all ;  but  the  effect, 
though  exceedingly  pretty,  was  by  no 
means  exactly  what  she  had  expect- 
ed;  for  Nora,  turning  her  round  and 
round  for  closer  inspection,  declared, 
with  many  an  Irish  expletive,  which 
we  willingly  spare  our  readers,  "That 
dress  herself  how  she  might,  no  one 
could  ever  mistake  her  for  anything 
but  what  she  really  was,  namely,  a 
born  lady,  and  perhaps  even,  more- 
over, a  princess  in  disguise."  With 
a  smile  and  a  courtesy  Nellie  accepted 
of  the  compliment,  and  then  tripped 
down  the  winding  staircase  of  her 


turret,  took  one  peep  at  Lord  Netter- 
ville as  he  lay  in  the  room  below,  in 
the  "  calliogh"  or  nook  by  the  hearth, 
which,  screened  off  by  a  bent  mat- 
ting, had  been  allotted  to  him  as  the 
warmest  and  most  comfortable  ac- 
commodation the  tower  afforded,  and 
having  satisfied  herself  that  he  was 
still  fast  asleep,  stepped  out  gayly  into 
the  open  air.  She  was  met  at  the 
door  by  "  Maida,"  who  nearly  knock- 
ed her  down  in  her  boisterous  de- 
light at  beholding  her  again,  and  she 
was  playfully  defending  herself  from 
the  too  rapturous  advances  of  her 
four-footed  friend  when  Roger  ran 
his  fishing-boat  alongside  the  pier, 
and,  evidently  mistaking  Nellie  for 
some  bare-footed  visitor  of  Nora's, 
called  out  in  Irish  : 

"Hilloa,  ma  colleen  dhas!  run 
back  to  the  tower,  will  you,  and  tell 
Nora  to  fetch  me  down  a  basket,  and 
you  shall  have  a  good  handful  of 
fish  for  your  pains,  ftfr  I  have  caught 
enough  to  garrison  the  island  for  a 
week." 

Guessing  his  mistake  and  enchant- 
ed at  the  success  of  her  masquerade, 
Nellie  instantly  darted  into  the  kitch- 
en, seized  a  fishing-creel  which  was 
lying  near  the  hearth,  and  rushed 
down  to  the  pier.  Roger  was  still 
so  busy  disentangling  the  fish  from% 
the  net  in  which  he  had  caught  them, 
that  he  never  even  looked  at  Nellie 
until  he  turned  round  to  place  them 
in  her  basket  Then  for  the  first 
time  he  saw  who  it  was  whom  he  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  ordering 
about  upon  his  commission.  Had 
Nellie  been  rich  and  prosperous,  he 
would  probably  have  laughed  and 
made  exceedingly  light  of  the  matter ; 
but  poor,  and  almost  dependent  on 
his  bounty  as  she  was,  he  flushed 
scarlet  to  the  forehead,  and  apolo- 
gized with  an  eager  deference,  which 
was  not  only  very  touching  in  itself, 
but  very  characteristic  of  the  sensi- 
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tive  and  generous-hearted  race  from 
which  he  sprung.  "  But,  after  all," 
he  added,  in  conclusion,  smiling  and 
laying  his  finger  lightly  on  the  folds 
of  Nellie's  mantle,  "  after  all,  how 
could  I  dream  that,  her  weeks  of 
weary  wandering  only  just  concluded, 
Mistress  Netterville  would  have  been 
up  again  with  the  sun,  looking  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  the  morning  dew, 
and  masquerading  like  a  peasant 
girl?" 

"But  I  am  not  masquerading  at 
all,"  said  Nellie,  laughing,  and  yet 
evidently  quite  in  earnest.  "I  am 
as  poor  as  a  peasant  girl,  and  mean 
to  dress  like  one,  ay,  and  to  work 
like  one  too,  so  long  as  I  needs  must 
be  dependent  upon  others." 

"  Not  if  I  am  still  to  be  master 
here,"  said  Roger,  very  decidedly,  tak- 
ing the  fishing-creel  out  of  her  hands. 
"Like  a  wandering  princess  you 
have  come  to  me  ;  and  like  a  wan- 
dering princess  I  intend  that  you 
shall  be  treated,  so  long  as  you  con- 
descend to  honor  me  by  your  pre- 
sence in  this  kingdom  of  barren 
rocks." 


"  But  the  fish,"  said  the  laughing 
and  blushing  Nellie  ;  "  in  the  mean- 
time, what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
fish  ?  Nora  will  be  in  pain  about  it  ; 
for  she  told  me  last  night  that  there 
wasn't  a  blessed  fish  in  the  bay  that 
would  be  worth  a  '  thraneen '  if  only 
half-an-hour  were  suffered  to  elapse 
between  their  exit  from  the  ocean 
and  their  introduction  to  her  kitch- 
en." 

"  Nora  is  quite  right,"  said  Roger, 
responding  freely  to  the  young  girl's 
merry  laugh  ;  "  and  it  has  cost  me 
both  time  and  pains,  I  do  assure  you, 
to  impress  that  fact  upon  her  mind. 
But  Maida  has  already  told  her  all 
about  it ;  and  here  she  comes,"  he 
added,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
old  woman  descending  leisurely  to- 
ward the  pier.  "  So  now  we  may 
leave  the  fish  with  a  safe  conscience 
to  her  tender  mercies,  and,  if  you  are 
inclined  for  a  stroll,  I  will  take  you 
up  to  yonder  rocky  platform,  from 
whence  you  will  see  the  Atlantic,  as 
unfortunately  we  but  seldom  see  it 
on  this  wild  coast,  in  all  the  calm 
glories  of  a  summer  day." 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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Some  old  books,  like  some  old 
married  couples,  deserve  a  second 
celebration.  Fifty  years  are  surely 
long  enough  to  wait  for  a  rehearsal 
of  nuptials  ;  and  a  married  pair  who 
can  for  a  half-century  live  at  peace 
with  themselves  and  the  public,  re- 
spected and  esteemed,  receive  a  me- 
rited recognition  and  a  pleasing  re- 
compense. Books  that  have  circu- 
lated with  an  equal  longevity  and 
enjoyed  universal  appreciation,  have 
also  their  rights  for  a  share  of  the 
cakes  and  ale.  If  the  old  people 
have  only  a  new  coat  and  a  new 
gown,  they  look  young  again  ;  if  the 
old  favorite  volumes  are  honored 
with  a  fresh  binding,  their  backbones 
seems  strengthened.  It  is  charming 
to  witness  an  ancient  dame  clinging 
to  the  side  of  her  equally  ancient 
husband  for  time  almost  out  of  mind  ; 
and  it  has  a  home  look  to  find  two 
venerable  tomes,  called  Volume  One 
and  Volume  Two,  supporting  and 
comforting  each  other  on  the  same 
shelf  in  the  library.  When  one  of 
the  aged  who  have  trudged  on 
through  life  together  drops  off,  how 
soon  the  second  follows  after ;  and 
when  one  book  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
its  companion  pines  away  in  dust, 
if  not  in  ashes,  till,  finally  neglected, 
it  mysteriously  disappears. 

But  Baron  Humboldt's  two  folios 
on  New  Spain  or  Mexico  indicate 
that  time,  as  yet,  has  written  no  wrin- 
kles on  their  brow.  They  are  good 
for  another  lease  of  life  of  equal 
length ;  their  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion has  imparted  a  healthy  appear- 
ance ;  and  perhaps  grandchildren 
hereafter  will  be  delighted  to  make 
their  acquaintance.    On  the  present 
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occasion,  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  of  the  editor,  must  be 
extended  to  them.  And  in  the  in- 
terchange of  courtesies,  let  us  hear 
what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  in  mo- 
dern times  that  Humboldt's  folios  on 
Mexico  should  have  retained  so  long 
their  pre-eminence.  The  baron  wrote 
upon  subjects  wherein  our  knowledge 
is  continually  increasing,  where  im- 
portant changes  are  daily  made  by 
new  discoveries,  and  where  a  con- 
stant demand  is  kept  up  for  new 
books.  His  great  essay  is  devoted 
to  branches  of  political  and  social 
sciences,  which  in  their  nature  are 
progressive  sciences, — geography,  to- 
pography, economical  and  commer- 
cial statistics.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  baron,  an  exception  is  found  in 
the  general  law  in  relation  to  the  rise, 
reign,  and  fall  of  standard  authorities. 
His  supremacy  in  the  department  of 
Mexico  was  established  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  age  ;  it  may 
not  be  destroyed  in  the  last.  Yet 
one  fact  is  truly  remarkable:  his 
essay  was  published  in  18 11  in  Paris, 
in  the  most  imposing  and  ^expensive 
form,  in  two  volumes  in  folio  ;  it  had 
been  anxiously  expected  ;  it  was  in- 
stantly translated  into  all  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe  ;  it  was  received 
with  eulogiums  and  commendations ; 
but  no  second  edition  was  ever  call- 
ed for.  This  singular  fate  of  a  per- 
formance so  much  extolled,  and  still 
quoted,  needs  some  explanation ; 
and  in  giving  this,  the  interest  mani- 
fested abroad  in  the  situation  of 
Mexico  must  also  be  explained  ;  for 
in  truth,  the  popularity  of  the  essay 
was,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  that  rich  province  of  the  king 
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of  Spain  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mexico  had  been  a  resplen- 
dent gem  in  the  Spanish  crown  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Cortez 
in  1521 ;  it  had  been  the  envy  of  ri- 
val nations,  and  often  the  prize  which 
they  desired  to  win  from  its  rightful 
sovereign.    England  was  eager  to 
supply  its  market  with  African  slaves, 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  its  ports, 
and  thereby  stimulate  the  contraband 
trade.    France  was  perpetually  on 
guard  at  the  Bahamas  to  capture  its 
bullion  fleets,  bearing  their  precious 
cargoes  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cadiz. 
The  Dutch  defeated  the  best  of  Spa- 
nish admirals,  and  carried  off  the 
richest  spoils  ;  while  all  three,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Dutch  cruisers, 
partly  privateers,  partly  public  armed 
vessels  with  their  piratical  captains 
and  crews,  in  times  of  profound  peace 
made  private  war  on  every  ship  sail- 
ing under  the  flag  of  Castile.  The 
capital  of  that  far-off  country  was 
described  in  the  last  century  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world. 
We  read  in  Spmefs  Anecdotes^  that 
a  travelled  gentlemen  who  had  seen 
several  of  the  most  splendid  courts 
abroad,  stated  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Pope,  the  poet,  that  he  had  never 
been  struck  so  much  with  anything 
as  by  the  magnificence  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  with  its  seven  hundred  equi- 
pages and  harness  of  solid  silver,  and 
ladies  walking  on  the  paseo  waited 
upon  by  their  black  slaves,  to  hold 
up  the  trains,  and  shade  with  umbrel- 
las their  fair  mistresses  from  the  sun. 
But  this  New  Spain  had  nothing  at- 
tractive beyond  its  wealth ;  it  had  no 
arts,  sciences,  or  history ;  no  litera- 
ture, poetry,  or  romance.    With  the 
death  of  Hernando  Cortez,  these  had 
died  out.    No  one  desired  more  on 
these  subjects.    But  everybody  wish- 
ed to  learn  all  that  could  be  learned 
of  its  prolific  revenues,  and  of  its 
enormous  resources  in  the  precious 


metals,  then  supplying  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  with  coin.  Nothing 
was  talked  of,  listened  to,  or  consi- 
dered, when  discussing  the  condition 
of  that  country,  except  its  vast  pro- 
duction of  silver.  "  Thank  you," 
said  Tom  Hood,  when  dining  with  a 
London  Amphictyon,  who  was  help- 
ing his  plate  too  profusely,  "thank 
you,  alderman  ;  but  if  it  is  all  the 
same  to  you,  I  will  take  the  balance 
in  money."  Interest  in  Mexico  was 
taken  in  nothing  else. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
credit  in  commerce  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  paper  currency  of  still 
more  recent  creation.  Both,  com- 
paratively speaking,  were  in  their 
infancy  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Precious  metals  were 
then  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  great, 
medium  of  commercial  exchanges; 
and  consequently,  silver  and  gold 
performed  a  more  important  part  in 
the  markets  than  they  do  now.  They 
were  more  highly  appreciated  and 
sought  after.  Then  it  was,  fliat  the 
Mexican  mines  yielded  the  far  greater 
portion  of  the  total  product ;  and,  of 
course,  the  control  of  these  mines 
was  supposed  to  afford  the  control  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Econo- 
mists and  statesmen,  therefore,  turn- 
ed their  gaze  upon  that  strange  land 
beyond  sea,  as  the  only  land  in  that 
direction  worthy  of  their  notice.  But 
the  notice  bestowed  upon  it  was  ab- 
sorbing. Napoleon,  availing  himself 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  venality  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  endeavored  to  divert  the  Mexi- 
can revenues  from  the  royal  House  of 
Trado  at  Seville  to  the  imperial  trea- 
sury of  France.  Ouvrard,  also,  the 
most  daring  speculator  in  the  most 
gigantic  schemes  under  Napoleon, 
the  contractor-general  for  the  armies 
and  navy  of  the  French  empire,  un- 
dertook, on  his  own  responsibility, 
to  enter  into  a  private  partnership 
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with  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  mono- 
polize the  trade  of  Mexico,  and  divide 
equally  the  profits.  Napoleon  as- 
sented to  this  arrangement ;  English 
bankers  took  part  in  the  negotiation  ; 
and  the  British  government  under 
William  Pitt  gave  it  their  sanction 
and  aid.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  all 
this  transpired  while  England  was  at 
war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  a 
British  fleet  blockaded  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz.  These  hostile  nations 
were  drained  of  money,  and  wanted 
an  immediate  supply.  France  had 
anticipated  the  public  revenues  to 
meet  the  imperial  necessity ;  the 
Bank  of  England  had  stopped  specie 
payments ;  Madrid  was  threatened 
with  a  famine  from  a  series  of  failures 
in  the  crops  at  home,  and  no  funds 
were  in  the  royal  coffers  to  purchase 
wheat  abroad.  Thus  all  were  cla- 
morous for  coin,  which  Mexico  only 
could  produce.  It  was  known  that 
fifty  millions  of  silver  dollars  were  on 
deposit  in  the  Consuladoof  Vera  Cruz, 
awaiting  shipment  to  Spain  ;  and  it 
was  well  known,  also,  that,  if  ship- 
ped, the  greater  portion  of  the  amount 
would  soon  find  its  way  to  Paris  and 
London.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
emergency  became  so  pressing  upon 
the  belligerents,  that  their  war  policy 
was  compelled  to  succumb ;  the  block- 
ade was  raised  and  the%bullion  ex- 
ported. We  shall  not  soon  forget  how 
a  similar  exigency  in  the  late  war 
compelled  the  Lincoln  administration 
to  permit  provisions  being  furnished 
to  the  Confederates,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure cotton  to  strengthen  our  finan- 
ces. Cotton  was  king  of  commerce 
in  1864.    Silver  was  king  in  1804. 

England,  at  the  same  time,  was 
meditating  seriously  upon  the  re- 
sources and  riches  of  New  Spain. 
Aware  of  the  importance  attached 
by  the  British  cabinet  to  the  subject, 
Dumouriez,  the  distinguished  French 
republican  exile,  then  in  London, 


addressed  Mr.  Windham,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  for  the  Colonies,  a 
paper  advocating  its  conquest  The 
general  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  once  in  English  occupancy,  "  the 
commerce  of  the  two  seas  will  be  in 
your  hands ;  the  metallic  riches  of 
Spanish  America  will  pour  into  Eng- 
land :  you  will  deprive  Spain  and 
Bonaparte  of  them  ;  and  this  mone- 
tary revolution  will  change  the  politi- 
cal face  of  Europe."  It  seems  Mr. 
Windham  entertained  the  project, 
and  referred  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Wellington  Supplementary  Dispatc/ies, 
the  proposition  is  examined. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Europe,  finding  expression 
daily  in  high  quarters,  and  of  which 
the  above  are  only  isolated  examples, 
Humboldt  undertook  his  scientific 
expedition  to  Spanish  America,  and 
was  preparing  his  great  essay  on 
New  Spain.  He  landed  in  Mexico 
in  March,  1803,  and  remained  in  the 
country  for  one  year,  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  structure  and 
political  condition  of  the  vast  realm, 
and  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
having  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
progress  of  its  population  and  native 
industry.  But  no  printed  work  could 
be  found  to  aid  him  in  his  researches 
with  materials,  and  therefore  he  re- 
sorted to  manuscripts  in  great  num- 
bers, already  in  general  circulation. 
He  had  also  free,  uninterrupted  ac- 
cess to  official  records  ;  records  which 
for  the  first  time  were  permitted  to 
be  examined  by  a  private  gentleman. 
Finally,  he  embodied  his  topographi- 
cal, geographical,  statistical,  and  other 
collections,  into  a  separate  work  on 
New  Spain  v  "  hoping  they  would  be 
received  with  interest  at  a  time  when 
the  new  continent,  more  than  ever, 
attracts  the  attention  of  Europeans." 
The  original  sketch  was  drawn  up  in 
Spanish  for  circulation,  and  from  the 
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comments  thereon,  he  informs  us,  he 
"  was  enabled  to  make  many  impor- 
tant corrections."  The  Essay  reviews 
the  extent  and  physical  aspect  of  the 
country ;  the  influence  of  the  inequa- 
lities of  surface  on  the  climate,  on 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  defence  of 
the  coasts ;  the  population,  and  its 
divisions  into  castes  ;  the  census  and 
area  of  the  intendencias— calculated 
from  the  maps  drawn  up  by  him  from 
his  astronomical  observations ;  its 
agriculture  and  mines,  commerce 
and  manufactures  ;  the  revenues  and 
military  defences.  But  Humboldt 
very  candidly  confesses,  as  incident 
to  such  an  undertaking,  that,  "  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  care  which 
I  have  bestowed  in  verifying  results, 
no  doubt  many  serious  errors  have 
been  committed."  It  can  be  readily 
imagined  what  attention  was  given 
in  Europe  to  the  first  rude  sketch  of 
statistics  published  by  him  in  1804-5. 
The  cupidity  and  ambition  of  mer- 
chants, statesmen,  and  military  men 
were  aroused  by  this  first  authentic 
revelation  of  Mexican  revenues  and 
resources.  All  nations  were  anxious 
to  learn  more  ;  all  classes  of  people 
listened  in  wonder  to  this  true  ac- 
count respecting  the  prodigious  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals.  In 
this  pleasing  excitement,  Humboldt 
was  preparing  his  complete  Essay, 
to  satisfy  the  public  desire.  Having 
learned  caution  from  the  inaccuracies 
pointed  out  in  his  first  rough  publi- 
cation, he  was  in  no  great  haste  to 
send  forth  the  final  result  of  his  la- 
bors. Thus,  he  waited  for  four  or 
five  years ;  and,  unfortunately  for  his 
own  profit,  he  waited  too  long.  The 
interest  in  Mexico  had  gone  by ;  the 
golden  visions  of  its  boundless  opu- 
lence had  vanished ;  its  fascinations, 
that  had. charmed  for  years,  like  some 
castle  raised  by  magic  in  a  night,  re- 
splendent with  gems  of  ruby,  ame- 
thyst, and  jasper,  had  passed  away ; 


the  spell  of  enchantment  was  broken. 
For  the  rebellion  burst  out  in  1810, 
and  commerce,  revenues,  industry, 
all  perished  in  the  general  ruin  it 
created.  It  was  now,  in  common 
estimation,  one  of  the  poorest  colo- 
nies of  Spain  ;  and  what  cared  the 
public  for  more  Spanish  poverty  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  when  too  much  of 
it  already  was  visible  in  the  penin- 
sula? The  great  Essay,  therefore, 
when  finally  published,  was  not  pur- 
chased with  impatient  eagerness ;  it 
fell  flat  on  the  market.  For  Mexico 
was  now  ruined,  the  public  thought ; 
and  so  does  the  public  continue  to 
think,  even  unto  the  present  day. 
Thenceforth,  Mexican  antiquities 
only  were  attractive.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  181 1,  writing  on 
the  essay,  commences:  "Since  the 
appearance  of  our  former  article  on 
this  valuable  and  instructive  work, 
a  great  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
lamentable  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  countries  it  describes.  Colo- 
nies which  were  at  that  time  the 
abode  of  peace  and  industry  have 
now  become  the  seat  of  violence  and 
desolation.  A  civil  war,  attended 
with  various  success,  but  everywhere 
marked  with  cruelty  and  desolation, 
has  divided  the  colonists,  and  armed 
them  for  their  mutual  destruction. 
Blood  has  been  shed  profusely  in  the 
field  and  unmercifully  on  the  scaffold. 
Flourishing  countries,  that  were  ad- 
vancing, rapidly  in  wealth  and  civili- 
zation, have  suffered  alike  from  the 
assertors  of  their  liberties  and  from 
the  enemies  of  their  independence." 
The  Quarterly  Review  did  not  notice 
the  Essay,  making  no  sign  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  true,  some  learned  gentlemen 
gave  a  look  into  the  work,  and  scien- 
tific men  studied  it  well.  But  the 
learned  and  scientific  were  only  a 
small,  select  number  in  the  general 
mass  of  readers ;  and  Humboldt  had 
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not  designed  his  information  for,  and 
waited  not  the  approbation  of,  the 
select  alone,  but  of  all  classes  alike 
that  could  read.  Europe  closed  the 
map  of  Mexico  when  the  revolution 
broke  forth,  and  shut  out  all  further 
inquiry  into  its  political  and  indus- 
trial condition.  Then  it  was  that, 
instead  of  a  cordial  greeting  with 
open  arms  at  every  fire  side,  which 
Humboldt  reasonably  anticipated  for 
his  production,  the  door  was  almost 
rudely  slammed  in  his  face.  He  nev- 
er forgot  that  treatment  of  the  book ; 
he  never  wrote  more  upon  Mexico ; 
never  furnished  to  the  learned  or  un- 
learned a  new  edition,  with  emenda- 
tions and  corrections,  notes  and  new 
maps.  As  it  went  from  the  hands  of 
the  author  then,  we  receive  it  now. 

At  the  moment,  however,  when 
Europe  closed  the  map,  America  for 
the  first  time  seriously  opened  it ;  and 
just  in  proportion  with  receding  time, 
as  Mexico  has  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance from  European  view,  in  the 
same  proportion  with  advancing  time 
has  Mexico  loomed  up  into  impor- 
tance with  us.  They  refused  to 
Humboldt  then  the  high  considera- 
tion his  Essay  merited ;  we  bestow 
upon  him  now  more  respect  and  ven- 
eration than  his  Essay  deserves. 
To  the  European  mind,  Humboldt's 
New  Spain  was  Mexico  no  more; 
to  the  American,  Mexico  is  the 
same  New  Spain — changed,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  the  land  for  enterprise 
and  riches.  It  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  us  before  our  revolu- 
tion. It  had  a  consideration  while 
the  States  were  English  colonies ;  for 
Northern  merchants  sometimes  smug- 
gled into  its  ports,  and  sometimes, 
too,  our  fillibusters  buccaneered  on 
its  coasts,  like  other  loyal  English 
subjects  sailing  under  "the  brave 
old  English  flag."  When  our  revo- 
lution came,  aid  was  invoked  from 
Spain  as  well  as  from  France  ;  for 


the  Spanish  sovereign  had  a  person- 
al insult  to  avenge  on  the  British, 
and  Spanish  supremacy  on  the  seas 
to  maintain.  But  Spain,  though  will- 
ing, had,  first  of  all,  to  concentrate 
her  fleets.  One  armada  was  con- 
tending with  the  Portuguese  in  South 
America;  another  was  acting  as  con- 
voy for  the  galleons,  with  cargoes 
of  silver,  proceeding  from  Mexico  to 
Spain.  Treaties  with  Portugal  were 
hastily  patched  up,  and  "  the  ordi- 
nanza  of  free  trade"  liberated  the  con- 
voy from  protecting  the  ships  laden 
with  the  silver.  The  policy  of 
that  ordinance  Humboldt,  and  many 
respectable  Mexican  writers  after 
him,  have  much  misunderstood  ;  and 
they  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their 
estimate  of  its  beneficial  effects  on 
mining  prosperity.  After  the  United 
States  became  an  independent  na- 
tion, Spain,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the 
Louisiana  incumbrance,  which  was 
dependent  upon  the  revenues  of 
Mexico  for  support,  transferred  that 
territory  to  France  ;  and  Napoleon, 
in  turn,  sold  it  to  the  American  go- 
vernment. But  did  its  boundaries 
extend  to  the  Sabine  or  the  Rio 
Grande,  on  the  south?  And  did 
they  extend  to  the  Russian  Pacific 
possessions  on  the  north  ?  These 
were  uncertain  questions,  and  hence 
from  this  purchase  originated  those 
many  diplomatic  complications,  and 
no  less  numerous  domestic  contro- 
versies, which  have  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  change  in  cabinets  and  of 
defeats  of  national  parties,  with  the 
downfall  of  not  a  few  distinguished 
men.  Hence,  also,  the  first  settle- 
ments in  Texas ;  next  the  American 
colonists,  and  the  question  of  annex- 
ation ;  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
the  acquisition  of  California.  Before 
these  measures  were  decided,  how- 
ever, Colonel  Burr  had  already,  with 
his  band  of  adventurers,  undertaken 
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that  mysterious  enterprise  in  the 
same  direction,  whose  object  seems 
to  have  been  as  vague  as  the  bound- 
aries to  be  invaded  were  uncertain. 
Ouvrard,  also,  had  solicited  and 
effected  the  co-operation  of  leading 
merchants  in  Northern  cities,  in  his 
joint  speculation  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  for  the  vast  Mexican  commer- 
cial scheme.  And  herein  was  given 
the  great  impulse  to  amassing  those 
large  private  fortunes,  by  Mr.  Gray  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Oliver  of  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Girard  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pa- 
rish family.  Subsequently  came  tlie 
Mexican  revolution,  protracted  for 
twelve  years,  during  which  period  the 
commerce  of  that  country,  previously 
a  Spanish  monopoly,  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  Americans.  At 
the  close  of  the  Napoleon  wars  Spain 
desired  the  monopoly  restored,  in 
order  to  transfer  it  to  France.  This 
movement  called  forth,  in  favor  of 
free  commerce,  the  celebrated  mes- 
sage announcing  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
The  message  gave  umbrage  to  Rus- 
sia in  reference  to  her  American  pos- 
sessions, and  fixed  their  ultimate 
destiny.  It  also  forced  England  to 
disclose  her  claim  for  the  first  time, 
and  to  exhibit  her  title  to  the  Vancou- 
ver country  south  of  the  Russian — 
a  title  until  then  unheard  of  and  un- 
known to  American  statesmen.  The 
Missouri  Compromise  grew  out  of 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  its 
repeal  grew  out  of  the  acquisition  of 
California.  As  a  supplement  to  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  was 
concluded  the  treaty  for  the  Messil- 
la  Valley,  which  negotiation  sprung 
from  a  mistake  in  Humboldt's  maps, 
faithfully  copied  by  Disturnell,  in 
giving  a  wrong  location,  in  longitude 
and  latitude,  to  El  Paso  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  invasion  of  Mexico 
by  France  in  1862,  nearly  kindled  a 
desolating  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  empire.  Un- 


foreseen obstacles,  however,  induced 
Louis  Napoleon  to  pause  in  the  con 
quest ;  for  he  had,  in  its  inception, 
been  deceived  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
people,  and  misled  as  to  the  easy 
development  by  France  of  the  abun- 
dant resources  of  the  country.  The 
moral  support,  moreover,  extended 
to  the  liberal  party  by  the  American 
government  compelled  the  French 
to  abandon  an  expedition  which  was 
properly  appreciated  in  all  its  impos- 
ing magnitude  by  the  emperor,  but 
which  so  many  to  this  day  do  not 
comprehend. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  astonish- 
ed in  contemplating  the  large  space 
occupied  by  Mexico  in  American 
affairs;  the  immense  acquisition  of 
territory  made  from  within  her  an- 
cient landmarks ;  the  princely  pri- 
vate fortunes  accumulated  from  her 
commerce  ;  the  vast  treasures  dis- 
covered in  her  former  mines ;  the 
rich  agricultural  crops  gathered  from 
her  Louisiana  valley,  her  Texas 
loamy  soil,  and  her  California  plains; 
while,  upon  the  margin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  a  city,  created  by  Mexi- 
can aid  and  contributions,  has  grown 
into  an  opulent  mart  of  commerce, 
surpassing  all  other  American  cities 
in  the  value  of  its  exports,  in  the 
happy  era  of  our  greatest  prosperity. 
Nor  can  that  prosperity  ever  return 
until  New  Orleans  once  more  be- 
comes the  leading  emporium  for  the 
outlet  of  the  great  staples  of  this  re- 
public. It  is  no  less  surprising  to 
recall  the  fate  of  so  many  statesmen, 
and  others  of  mark,  who  have  risen 
to  distinction,  or  who  have  been 
forced  to  retire,  from  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  their  policy  toward  Mexi- 
co. It  is  no  longer  disputed  that  the 
first  fatal  error  of  the  first  Napoleon 
was  his  invasion  of  Spain,  thereby 
to  control  the  Mexican  revenues ; 
perhaps  it  will  soon  be  conceded 
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that  the  first  fatal  error  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon was,  in  too  closely  following 
in  the  footsteps,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, of  his  illustrious  uncle.  Colonel 
Burr,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  from  his  ill-starred  adventure, 
fell  into  disgrace  and  sunk  into  an  in- 
famous notoriety.  General  Wilkinson, 
once  upon  the  military  staff  of  Wash- 
ington, was  both  the  accomplice  and 
ruin  of  Burr,  and  died  in  obscurity  in 
a  voluntary  exile.  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise destroyed  the  aspirations 
of  many  Northern  statesmen  who 
opposed  its  adoption,  and  shattered 
the  popularity  of  others  who  afterward 
advocated  its  repeal.  The  question 
of  annexing  Texas  was  the  fatal  rock 
upon  which  were  wrecked  the  hopes 
of  President  Van  Buren  for  renomi- 
nation ;  it  defeated  Mr.  Clay ;  it  elect- 
ed Mr.  Polk.  In  succession  to  the 
presidency  were  elected  General  Tay- 
lor and  General  Pierce,  from  their  dis- 
tinguished positions  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  To  the  like  cause,  Colonel 
Fre'mont  was  indebted  for  his  popu- 
lar nomination,  nearly  crowned  with 
success.  Winfield  Scott  was  made 
a  Brevet  Lieuten ant-General  for  his 
meritorious  services  in  the  Mexican 
campaign,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
generals  in  the  recent  strife,  both 
Federal  and  Confederate,  received 
their  first  practical  lessons  in  the  art 
of  war  on  the  same  distant  field. 
To  all  of  these  historical  celebri- 
ties, the  crude  statistics  or  the  ela- 
borate Essay  of  Humboldt  were  well 
known  ;  for  Humboldt's  publica- 
tions were  the  only  source  of  au- 
thentic information  on  Mexico  of 
much  value.  Other  foreign  authors, 
who  followed  after,  copied  extensively 
from  him,  and  native  writers  have 
not  failed  to  quote  from  the  same 
source.  But  although  foreign  authors 
have  drawn  more  from  the  Essay,  they 
have  been  less  circumspect  in  veri- 
fying the  accuracy  of  its  statements ; 


while  the  Mexican  writers,  availing 
themselves  sparingly  of  extracts, 
sometimes,  at  least,  favor  the  public 
with  interesting  corrections.  Travel- 
lers too  often  have  given  us  too  much 
of  Humboldt.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said,  they  have  fed  upon  him;  they 
have  imbibed  him  with  their  pulque, 
and  taken  him  solid  with  their  toast- 
ed tortilla.  His  Essay  has  been  pull- 
ed apart  leaf  by  leaf,  to  be  reprinted 
page  after  page  in  their,  for  the  most 
part,  ephemeral  productions.  Hum- 
boldt in  pieces  has  been  dished  up 
to  suit  all  customers.  An  oyster 
could  not  be  served  in  more  varieties 
of  style.  Even  foreign  embassies  have 
supplied  some  of  these  literary  cooks. 
None  of  them  seemed  to  know  that 
man,  even  in  Mexico,  must  have  more 
than  Humboldt.  In  a  fervid  imagina- 
tion, they  thought  he  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  by  reducing  the  Essay 
to  sublimated  extracts.  But  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson  hinted,  long  ago, 
that  extracts  from  a  work  are  as  silly 
specimens  of  its  author  as  was  that  by 
the  foolish  old  Greek,  who  exhibited 
a  brick  from  his  house  as  a  specimen 
of  its  architecture.  Mr.  Prescott,  on 
the  contrary,  in  his  celebrated  history 
of  the  Conquest,  with  his  usual  dis- 
criminating judgment,  has  properly 
availed  himself  of  the  Essay  to  afford 
his  readers  a  vivid  and  veracious 
picture  of  the  natural  configuration 
of  the  country.  And  to  understand 
the  country  properly,  this  is  the  pri- 
mary lesson  to  be  attentively  studied. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Duport,  in  his  standard  French 
work  on  the  production  of  its  pre- 
cious metals,  was  misled  by  errors  ex- 
isting in  the  maps  accompanying  the 
Essay.  In  consequence,  he  has  made 
serious  mistakes  in  describing  its  geo- 
logical structure,  in  the  run  and  in- 
clinations of  the  strata  in  the  silver 
rock,  in  the  silver-bearing  region. 
Whoever  desires  to  comprehend  the 
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political  condition  and  the  industrial 
or  commercial  resources  of  Mexico, 
ought  to  commence  as  Humboldt 
commenced.  If  is  only  through  a 
strict  investigation  of  its  material  in- 
terests thatMexicocan  be  understood. 
To  begin  with  an  examination  of  its 
political  history  is  to  begin  where 
the  labor  should  end.  Mexico,  for 
three  hundred  years,  was  a  colony, 
and,  like  other  colonies,  had  no  his- 
tory, no  policy  of  its  own  ;  no  armies, 
no  navies,  no  wars ;  nothing  of  states- 
manship peculiar  to  itself;  for  all 
were  absorbed  in  the  history  of  the 
mother  country.  When  emerging  from 
a  colonial  chrysalis,  it  did  not  become 
a  nation  ;  it  may  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ed if  it  has  even  yet  reached  that 
position.  As  a  republic,  its  federal 
government  has  been  without  a  policy, 
its  administrations  without  stability, 
its  finances  without  an  exchequer;  its 
armies  unable  to  conquer  abroad,  or 
contend  with  foreign  invaders  at 
home;  it  has  no  navy;  it  is  almost 
destitute  of  all  the  essential  elements 
that  constitute  a  people.  True,  Mexi- 
co has  had  great  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, with  changes,  frequent  changes, 
and  for  the  most  part  violent  over- 
throws, of  the  federal  rulers.  But 
these  convulsions  have  produced  no 
serious  results.  The  storms  passed 
over  without  indications  of  wide- 
spread disaster.  Sunshine  came 
again  without  any  visible  improve- 
ment ;  no  signs  of  increasing  intelli- 
gence, no  symptoms  of  decay  to  the 
superficial  observer;  for  these  petty 
conflicts  originated  in  personal  mo- 
tives, and  so  ended.  Having  no  po- 
litical object,  they  are  devoid  of  grave 
consideration,  of  any  interest  or  profit. 
Their  civil  wars  have  been  of  regular 
periodical  return,  but  these  wars  are 
of  no  more  historical  significance 
than  the  wars  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Mexico,  for  many  reasons,  must  still 
be  contemplated,  while  a  sovereign 


nation,  as  she  was  viewed  when  a 
viceroyalty  of  Spain.  The  country 
now  appears  in  Christendom  as  an 
enigma  full  of  strange  anomalies.  In 
the  erroneous  estimation  of  most  men, 
it  is  hastening  on  to  ruin  and  decay : 
calamities  that  came  upon  the  people 
in  their  revolt  from  Spain,  and  which 
will  cling  to  them  until  their  race  is  ex- 
tinct. The  royal  finger  of  scorn,  too,  is 
pointed  at  the  republic,  as  a  reproach 
and  warning  to  all  republican  govern- 
ments of  their  ultimate  failure.  It 
would  be  vain  to  waste  time  on  its 
political  records,  to  elucidate  Mexi- 
can questions.  These  annals  are 
dumb.  But  to  the  mountains,  the 
mines,  the  mills,  where  the  rich  mine- 
rals are  produced  and  industry  is 
developed,  the  inquirer  must  go  to 
find  out  what  Mexico  really  is.  In 
observing  the  people  in  their  private 
pursuits,  he  will  imperceptibly  be  led 
to  comprehend  their  political  institu- 
tions. In  daily  contact  with  the  dis- 
tinct classes,  divided  into  castes,  he 
will  in  like  manner  be  soon  conver 
sant  with  the  most  noted  men.  Enig- 
mas will  vanish  upon  nearer  approach 
and  on  closer  inspection;  anomalies 
will  no  longer  embarrass.  Perhaps 
previously  formed  opinions  may  be 
shocked,  rudely  assailed,  and  demol- 
ished. He  may  see  many  lingering 
remnants  of  Astec  superstition  in  one 
caste,  where  they  often  disobey  the 
priest;  and  much  affectation  of  in- 
fidelity in  another,  where  they  kneel 
as  suppliants  at  the  confessional  to 
crave  a  blessing.  He  will  perceive 
marks  of  seeming  decay  everywhere, 
amid  indications  of  progress.  The 
federal  government  will  be  pro- 
nounced not  only  bad,  but  bad  as 
government  in  a  republic  can  be ;  yet 
will  he  find  some  consolation  in 
knowing  that  the  viceregal  govern- 
ment was  far  worse.  In  the  dregs 
of  a  popular  polity,  some  protection 
for  the  people  will  be  manifest,  which 
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was  denied  under  a  king.  He  will 
hear  Spain,  on  all  sides,  spoken  of 
with  reverence  and  respect ;  he  will 
soon  understand,  on  all  sides,  that 
Spaniards  are  detested.  He  will  be 
gratified  with  the  cordial  welcome 
bestowed  upon  Americans  ;  and  won- 
der at  the  common  hatred,  in  all 
classes,  to  the  United  States.  While 
he  is  aware  that  millions  upon  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  from  out- 
lying provinces  torn  from  the  nation, 
have  been  yielded  to  their  neighbor 
on  the  north,  he  will  also  discover 
that  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory has  not  been  reached.  Nor  need 
he  be  surprised  when  the  truth  is  re- 
vealed, that  the  Liberal  executive  will 
sooner  forget  the  hostile  invasion  by 
France,  than  forgive  the  moral  sup- 
port extended  to  the  native  cause  by 
that  American  neighbor. 
On  the  whole,  he  may  conclude 


that  the  Mexicans,  after  all,  arc  some- 
what rational  and  sensible,  not  entire- 
ly deficient  in  refinement  and  intel- 
ligence, or  in  energy  and  industry. 
But  these  opinions  can  only  be  form- 
ed by  pursuing  the  method  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  bearing  his  elaborate  pro- 
duction in  mind.  By  constant  com- 
parison of  his  statements  with  more 
recent  publications  from  the  Mexican 
press  on  the  same  subjects,  not  only 
greater  accuracy  in  details  will  be 
reached,  along  with  later  information, 
but  the  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  wealth  will  be  made  apparent. 
It  is  thus  a  just  estimate  of  Mexico 
at  present  with  Mexico  of  the  past 
can  be  formed  ;  and  while  many  im- 
perfections in  the  parts  of  the  Essay 
will  be  detected,  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  and  appreciate  its  general 
excellence. 


ONE  FOLD. 


"And  there  shall  be  one  fold." 


DISCIPLE. 

"  One  Fold !  Good  Lord,  how  poor  thou  art, 

To  have  but  one  for  all ! 
Methinks  the  rich  with  shame  will  smart 

To  stand  in  common  stall 
With  ragged  boors  and  work-grimed  men ; 
And  ladies  fair,  with  those  who  when 

They  pray  have  dirty  hands. 
Dost  think  the  wise  can  be  devout 
When,  close  beside,  an  ignorant  lout 

With  mouth  wide-gaping  stands  ? 
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I  would  thou  wert  a  richer  Lord, 
And  could  an  hundred  folds  afford 

Where  each  might  find  his  place. 
Look  round,  good  Lord,  and  thou  wilt  see 
Most  men  the  same  have  thought  with  me, 
And  herd  with  whom  they  best  agree 

In  fashion,  creed,  and  race." 


MASTER. 

41  Good  child,  thou  hast  a  merry  thought ! 
But  folds  like  mine  cannot  be  bought, 

Nor  made  at  fancy's  will. 
If  any  find  my  fold  too  small 
Tis  they  who  like  no  fold  at  all, 
The ^same  who  heed  no  shepherd's  call, 

Whom  wolves  will  find  and  kill. 
My  fold  alone  is  close  and  warm, 
Shielding  its  inmates  from  all  harm— 

Its  pastures  rich  and  sweet. 
Hither,  with  gentle  hand,  I  bring 
The  peasant  and  the  crowned  king 

Together  at  my  feet. 
Here  no  man  flings  a  look  of  scorn 
At  him  who  may  be  baser  born, 

For  all  as  brothers  meet 
The  wise  speak  kindly  to  the  rude ; 
The  lord  would  not  his  slave  exclude ; 

Proud  dames  their  servants  greet. 
My  fold  doth  equally  embrace 
The  men  of  every  clime  and  race, 

And  here  in  peace  they  rest 
Here  each  forgets  his  rank  and  state, 
And  only  he  is  high  and  great 

Who  loveth  me  the  best 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  bond,  the  free, 
The  men  of  high  and  low  degree, 
My  fold  unites  in  one  with  me — 
With  me,  the  Shepherd,  called  The  Good, 
Who  rules  a  loving  brotherhood. 
Therefore,  in  that  my  fold  is  one^ 
Believe  me,  it  is  wisely  done." 

VOL.  VII. — 22 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THK  FRENCH  OF  M.  VITBT.  ' 

SCIENCE  AND  FAITH. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   RELIGION,  BY 

M.  GUIZOT. 

Some  time  ago  political  life  seem-   bitter 'struggle  which  had  lasted  for 
ed  to  be  the  prominent  occupation  in   fifteen  years.    The  aggressors  could 

France.    M.  Guizot  was  then  cau-  not  undertake  two  sieges  at  one  time, 

tiously  defending  his  opinions,  and  and  so  political  power  became  the 

was  really  wearing  out  his  energy  and  target  against  which  all  their  efforts 

his  life  in  this  work.  At  that  time,  we  were  directed. 

have  heard  it  wished  more  than  once,       It  is  not  the  same  now.  Power 

not  that  the  struggle  should  cease,  is  protected  by  an  armor  which  has 

but  that  death  might  not  surprise  disheartened  its  adversaries;  and  the 

him  with  his  mind  occupied  solely  more  surely  it  is  guarded,  the  more 

with  these  passing  events.  He  need-  exposed  and  compromised  are  other 

ed,  as  a  last  favor  and  at  the  end  of  questions,  which  equal  or  even  ex- 

an  ambitious  career,  some  years  of  ceed  it  in  importance.  The  spirit  of 

quiet  and  retreat  to  meditate  upon  audacity  and  aggression  compensates 

the  future,  and  to  revive  the  faith  of  itself  for  the  forced  forbearance  from 

youth  by  the  lessons  of  riper  years,  politics,  imposed  upon  it  by  the  poli- 

He  required  this  for  himself,  for  the  tical  power.  It  sees  that  in  religious 

interest  of  his  soul.  Nothing  then  matters  the  ground  is  not  so  well 

foretold  that  he  would  soon  be  en-  protected ;  it  feels  more  at  ease  there 

gaged  in  the  arena  of  metaphysical  and  not  nearly  so  hard  pushed.  From 

and  religious  controversy.    The  dis-  this  fact  there  arises  a  series  of  bold 

putes  about  these  questions  seemed  attacks  of  a  new  order,  which  scan-  * 

almost  lulled  to  sleep.    Not  that  dalize  the  believing,  and  astonish  the 

doubt  and  incredulity  had  surrender-  most  indifferent,  when  they  think  for 

ed  their  arms  ;  they  followed  their  a  moment  of  the  preceding  calm.  It 

accustomed  work,  but  without  noise,  is  no  longer  men  or  ministers,  it  is 

without  parade,  and  without  apparent  not  a  form  of  government,  it  is  God 

success.    This  was  a  truce  which  himself  whom  they  attack  ?   We  do 

had  allowed  Christian  convictions  to  not  ask  that  the  government  should 

become  reanimated,  to  increase,  and  place  the  least  restriction  on  the 

to  gain  ground.    The  proof  of  this  rights  of  free  thought,  even  should 

was  seen  in  those  gloomy  days,  when  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  truths 

the  waves  of  popular  opinion,  which  that  we  venerate  the  most.  We 

threatened  to  destroy,  bent,  complete-  desire  to  state  the  fact,  and  nothing 

ly  subdued  and  submissive  and  with  more.    It  may  be  that  these  attacks 

an  unlooked-for  respect,  before  sacred  are  not  important  enough  to  cause 

truths  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  much  anxiety  as  they  have  done. 

This  was  the  natural  result  of  that  They  are  passionate,  numerous,  and 
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skilfully  arranged  ;  but  they  cannot 
shake  the  edifice,  and  will  serve  ra- 
ther to  strengthen  it,  by  summoning 
to  its  aid  defenders  who  are  more 
enlightened,  and  protectors  who  are 
more  vigilant.  Still,  they  are  a  great 
source  of  trouble.  The  restlessness, 
the  distress,  and  the  vague  fears  that 
the  agitation  of  political  affairs  seem- 
ed alone  capable  of  producing,  now 
arise  in  the  heart  of  the  domestic 
circle  and  in  the  depths  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  from  these  new  discus- 
sions. It  is  not  personal  interests 
that  are  now  risked,  but  souls  that 
are  in  danger ;  and  if  the  crisis  is 
apparently  less  violent  and  intense, 
it  is  really  graver  and  more  menac- 
ing, and  no  one  can  remain  neutral 
in  the  struggle. 

And  so  M.  Guizot  wishes  to  take 
a  part,  and  has  entered  the  fray.  He 
is  of  the  number  who,  at  certain 
times  and  upon  certain  subjects,  do 
not  know  how  to  be  silent.  In  poli- 
tics he  held  back  and  he  forbore. 
He  saw  the  events,  but  he  did  not 
say  what  he  thought  of  them.  His 
debt  in  politics  is  now  amply  paid  ; 
all  the  more  since  he  owed  it  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  his  cause,  to  re- 
establish the  real  sense,  the  true  phy- 
siognomy of  the  things  he  did.  He 
had  to  explain  clearly  his  views,  his 
intentions,  his  acts ;  to  interpret 
them  and  to  comment  upon  them, 
we  can  almost  say,  to  finish  them 
during  his  own  life  ;  to  give  the  true 
key  to  his  future  historians  ;  in  a 
word,  to  write  his  own  memoirs. 
This  was  his  duty,  and  he  has  acted 
rightly  in  not  delaying  it.  It  was 
not  less  for  other  ends,  and  in  the 
design  of  a  greater  work,  that  he 
wished  for  twenty  years'  solitude  and 
repose  at  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
desire  was  heard.  The  days  of  calm 
and  retreat  have  come,  not,  perhaps, 
at  the  time  that  he  desired,  and  still 
less  under  conditions  that  he  would 


have  chosen,  but  for  his  glory  they 
are  such  that  he  can  well  think  them 
fruitful,  worthy,  valuable,  full  of  vi- 
gor and  of  ardor.  Happy  autumn  ! 
when  the  recollections  of  the  world 
and  the  echoes  of  political  strife  are 
only  the  recreation  of  a  soul  inces- 
santly engaged  with  more  serious 
problems.  It  is  in  these  heights, 
in  these  serene  regions,  while  he  is 
questioning  himself  on  his  destiny 
and  on  his  faith,  that  war  has  come 
to  seek  him  ;  not  the  personal  war  of 
former  times,  but  another  kind  of 
war,  less  direct  and  more  general, 
yet  perhaps  more  provoking.  He  is 
not  the  man  to  refuse  the  contest. 
Under  the  weight  of  years  that  he 
bears  so  well,  stronger,  more  resolute, 
younger  than  ever,  he  has  entered 
the  arena ;  he  will  be  militant  until 
the  end. 

What  will  he  do?  What  is  his 
plan  ?  What  position  will  he  take  ? 
The  volume  which  is  before  us  is  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  It  is  only 
a  first  volume  ;  but  it  is  complete  in 
itself,  it  is  a  work  that  one  cannot 
study  too  closely,  nor  diffuse  too 
widely.  The  developments,  the  addi- 
tions, and  the  supplements  which  the 
three  remaining  volumes  will  soon 
add  to  the  work,  will,  without  doubt, 
make  it  still  more  comprehensive 
and  solid  ;  but  as  it  is  now,  we  con- 
sider it,  without  any  commentary 
whatsoever,  to  be  a  most  effective  re- 
ply to  the  attacks  which  have  recent- 
ly been  levelled  against  Christian 
doctrines,  or,  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, against  the  essence  of  all  reli- 
gion. 

Before  entering  into  the  work,  let 
us  say  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written.  We  are  not 
going  to  speak  of  the  author's  style. 
We  would  announce  nothing  new  to 
the  world  by  saying  that  M.  Guizot, 
when  he  has  time  and  really  tries, 
can  write  as  well  as  he  speaks.  His 
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pen  for  many  years  has  followed  a 
law  of  progress  and  of  increasing 
excellence.  He  has  shown  in  these 
Meditations  a  new  skill,  perhaps 
higher  than  in  his  Memoirs  even,  in 
the  art  of  clothing  his  ideas  in  excel- 
lent language ;  learnedly  put  together, 
yet  without  effort  or  stiffness,  true  in 
its  coloring,  sober  in  its  effects,  al- 
ways clear  and  never  trivial,  always 
firm  and  often  forcible.  Something 
more  novel  and  more  characteristic 
appears  in  this  book.  It  is  in  reality 
a  controversial  work,  but  a  contro- 
versy which  is  absolutely  new.  It  is 
more  than  courteous,  it  is  an  imper- 
sonal polemic.  The  author  has,  cer- 
tainly, always  shown  himself  respect- 
ful to  his  opponents ;  he  has  ever 
admitted  that  they  could  hold  differ- 
ent opinions  from  his  in  good  faith  ; 
and  even  at  the  rostrum,  in  the  heat 
of  contests,  his  adversaries  were  not 
persons,  they  were  ideas ;  but  the 
people  he  disputed  with  were  always, 
without  scruple,  called  by  their 
names.  Here  it  is  different ;  there 
is  not  a  single  proper  name,  the  war 
is  anonymous.  In  changing  the  at- 
mosphere— in  passing,  if  we  can  be 
allowed  the  expression,  from  earth  to 
heaven,  or,  at  least,  from  the  bar  to 
the  pulpit,  from  politics  to  the  gos- 
pel, he  changes  his  method  and  takes 
a  long  step  in  advance.  He  endea- 
vors to  leave  persons  entirely  out  of 
consideration,  for  they  only  embarrass 
and  embitter  the  questions.  He  for- 
gets} or  at  least  he  does  not  tell  us, 
who  his  adversaries  are  ;  he  refutes 
them,  but  he  does  not  name  them. 

Is  not  this  discretion  at  once, 
good  manners  and  good  taste?  It 
is  also  something  more.  Without 
doubt,  by  speaking  only  of  ideas  and 
not  of  those  who  maintain  them,  one 
loses  a  great  means  of  effective  ac 
tion.  In  abstract  matters,  proper 
names  referred  to  here  and  there  are 
a  very  powerful  resource — they  arouse 


and  excite  attention,  they  give  inte- 
rest and  life  to  the  argument ;  but 
what  is  gained  on  one  hand  is  fre- 
quently lost  on  another.  The  use  of 
proper  names,  though  it  may  have 
nothing  to  provoke  irritation,  still  al- 
ways incurs  the  danger  of  causing  the 
debate  to  degenerate  into  a  personal 
dispute.  The  questions  are  reduced 
to  the  capacity  of  those  who  sustain 
them.  Better  take  a  plainer  and 
more  decided  path,  and  keep  persons 
completely  out  of  view.  M.  Guizot 
has  done  well.  In  no  part  of  his 
book  is  there  reason  to  regret  the  vi- 
vacity and  attraction  of  a  more  di- 
rect polemic ;  whilst  the  urbanity 
and  the  omission  of  names,  without 
really  changing  or  diminishing  the 
questions,  spread  a  calm  gravity 
throughout  the  work,  almost  a  per- 
fume of  tolerance,  which  gains  the 
reader's  confidence  and  disposes 
him  to  allow  himself  to  be  convinced. 
It  is  true  that  this  kind  of  polemics 
can  only  be  maintained  when  great- 
ness of  thought  compensates  for  the 
lack  of  passion.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  wing,  mount  above  questions, 
conquer  all  and  enlighten  all.  Such 
is  the  character  of  these  Meditations. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  his  views, 
the  greatness  of  his  plan,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  style,  alike  impress 
upon  it  the  seal  of  true  originality. 

It  is  not  a  theology  that  M.  Guizot 
has  undertaken  ;  he  has  not  written 
for  doctors;  he  discusses  neither 
texts  nor  points  of  doctrine  ;  he  does 
not  attempt  to  solve  scholastic  diffi- 
culties ;  still  less  does  he  wish  to 
mingle  in  the  discussion  of  incidental 
events,  to  descend  to  the  questions 
of  to-day,  and  to  follow,  step  by  step, 
the  crisis  which  agitates  the  Christian 
world  at  this  time.  He  has  grappled 
with  more  weighty  and  more  perma- 
nent questions.  He  wishes  to  show 
clearly  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  its 
essence,  in  its  fundamental  dogmas, 
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or  rather  in  its  simplicity  and  innate 
greatness,  without  commentary,  inter- 
pretation, or  human  work  of  any 
kind,  and  consequently  before  all 
disunion,  schism,  or  heresy.  He 
has  tried  to  expose  the  pure  idea  of 
Christianity,  so  that  he  can  be  more 
able  to  demonstrate  its  divine  cha- 
racter. 

Such  is  his  intention.  What  has 
he  done  to  attain  it  ?  The  book  it- 
self must  answer  this  question.  But 
in  these  few  pages  how  can  we  speak 
of  it  ?  How  can  we  analyze  a  work 
when  one  is  tempted  to  quote  every 
paragraph?  And  on  the  other  hand 
to  give  many  extracts  from  a  book,  is 
only  to  mutilate  it  and  give  an  incor- 
rect idea  of  its  real  value.  Let  us 
only  try,  then,  to  say  enough  to  in- 
spire our  readers  with  the  more  pro- 
fitable desire  of  studying  M.  Guizot 
himself. 

1. 

The  beginning  and  the  foundation 
of  these  Meditations  is  a  well-known 
truth,  which  the  author  establishes 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  which  at 
this  time  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind. 
This  truth  is,  that  the  human  race, 
sinGe  its  first  existence  and  in  every 
place  where  it  has  existed,  has  been 
engaged  in  trying  to  solve  certain 
questions  which  are,  so  to  speak,  per- 
sonal to  it.  These  are  questions  of 
destiny,  of  life  rather  than  science, 
questions  it  has  invincibly  tried  to 
determine.  For  example,  Why  is  man 
in  this  world,  and  why  the  world  it- 
self? Why  does  it  exist  ?  Whence 
do  they  come,  and  where  do  they  both 
tend  ?  Who  has  made  them  ?  Have 
they  an  intelligent  and  free  Creator? 
or  are  they  merely  a  product  of  blind 
elements  ?  If  they  are  created,  if  we 
have  a  Father,  why,  in  giving  us  life, 
has  he  made  it  so  bitter  and  painful  ? 
Why  is  there  sin?    Why  suffering 


and  death?  Is  not  the  hope  of  a 
better  life  only  the  illusion  of  the  un- 
happy ;  and  prayer,  that  cry  of  the 
soul  in  anguish,  is  it  only  a  sterile 
noise,  a  word  thrown  to  the  mocking 
wind  ? 

These  questions,  together  with  oth- 
ers which  develop  and  complete  them, 
have  excited  the  deepest  interest  of 
the  human  race  since  it  first  existed 
upon  the  earth,  and  it  alone  is  inte- 
rested in  them.  They  speak  only  to 
it ;  among  all  living  creatures,  it 
alone  can  comprehend  and  is  affect- 
ed by  them.  This  painful  yet  grand 
privilege  is  the  indisputable  evidence 
of  its  terrestrial  royalty ;  it  is  at  once 
its  glory  and  its  torment. 

This  series  of  questions,  or  rather 
mysteries,  M.  Guizot  places  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Meditations,  under 
the  title  of  Natural  Problems.  Man, 
indeed,  possesses  them  by  his  very 
nature  ;  he  does  not  create  or  invent 
them,  he  merely  submits  to  them. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  for  hu- 
manity in  general  these  problems  are 
not  obscure  and  confused,  without  a 
distinct  form  or  outline,  surrounded 
with  uncertainties  and  frequently  ra- 
ther seen  than  clearly  apprehended. 
This  must  be  true  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  who  go  and  come  and  work, 
absorbed  in  petty  pleasures  or  occu- 
pied with  dreary  toil.  Still  we  think 
that  there  is  not  a  single  one,  even 
among  these  apparently  dull  and 
heedless  men,  in  whatever  way  he 
may  have  lived  and  whatever  hard- 
ships he  has  had  to  sustain,  who  has 
not  at  least  once  in  his  life  caught  a 
glimpse  of  these  formidable  questions 
and  felt  an  ardent  wish  to  see  them 
solved.  Make  as  many  distinctions 
as  you  please  between  races,  sexes, 
ages,  and  degrees  of  civilization  ;  di- 
vide the  globe  and  its  inhabitants  by 
zones  or  climates  ;  you  will  no  doubt 
discover  more  than  one  difference  in 
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the  way  in  which  these  problems  are 
presented  to  the  soul ;  you  will  find 
them  more  or  less  prominent,  and 
more  or  less  attention  paid  to  them  ; 
but  you  will  find  a  trace  of  them 
everywhere  and  among  all  people. 
It  is  a  law  of  instinct,  a  general  law 
for  all  times  and  places. 

If  such  is  our  lot,  if  these  ques- 
tions necessarily  weigh  upon  minds, 
these  questions  which  are  "the  bur- 
den of  the  soul,"  as  M.  Guizot  calls 
them,  are  we  not  really  compelled  to 
try  to  solve  them  ?  It  is  on  our  part 
neither  vain  curiosity,  nor  capricious 
desire,  nor  frivolous  habit  which  leads 
us  to  attempt  it.  It  is  a  necessity, 
quite  as  serious  and  as  natural  to  us 
as  the  problems  are  themselves;  a 
need  we  feel  in  some  way  to  have  lift- 
ed from  us  the  weight  which  oppresses. 
We  must  have  a  reply  at  any  cost ; 
who  can  give  it  to  us  ? 

Faith  or  Reason  ?  Religion  or  Philo- 
sophy ?  At  every  moment  we  see  in 
what  a  very  limited  manner  reason, 
science,  and  all  purely  human  re- 
sources suffice  to  satisfy  us.  It  can 
be  said  that,  from  the  very  infancy  of 
human  society  up  to  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  from  the  various  religions, 
thought  to  be  divine  and  accepted  as 
such  by  faith,  that  humanity  has  ask- 
ed these  indispensable  responses. 

We  readily  see  from  this,  what  a 
deep  interest  is  attached  to  these 
natural  problems.  Who  will  presume 
to  tell  us  that  religion  proceeds  from  an 
artificial  and  temporary  want,  which 
men  have  gradually  overcome,  if  the 
problems  to  which  it  answers  are 
inherent  in  the  race  and  can  only 
perish  with  it?  It  is  the  constant 
work  and  watchword  of  every  ma- 
terialistic and  pantheistic  system  to 
distort  the  character  of  these  pro- 
blems and  make  them  simply  acci- 
dental and  individual,  the  result  of 
temperament  or  of  circumstances. 
Farther  than  this,  they  had  not  yet 


gone.  They  did  not  dare  to  deny, 
in  the  face  of  universal  testimony,  the 
continued  existence  of  the  problems 
themselves.  They  disguised  their 
significance,  they  did  not  aspire  to 
destroy  them.  Now  they  take  an- 
other step.  In  order  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage in  answering,  they  begin  by 
suppressing  the  questions.  This  is 
the  characteristic  feature,  the  first  step 
of  a  system  which  makes  a  great  deal 
of  noise  in  the  world  to-day,  although 
it  only  claims  to  reproduce  efforts 
which  have  been  already  more  than 
once  defeated.  It  has,  however,  this 
kind  of  novelty,  this  advantage  over 
its  associates  which,  like  it,  have  is- 
sued from  pantheism,  that  it  is  not 
vague.  It  sets  forth  its  opinions 
clearly  and  without  equivocation,  and 
by  this  fact  this  school  of  philosophy 
has  gained  the  title  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  it  is  to  Positivism  that  we 
are  alluding.  This  promises  with 
the  greatest  seriousness,  if  we  will 
only  lend  it  our  attention,  to  free 
humanity  from  these  untoward  pro- 
blems which  now  torment  it. 

Its  remedy  is  extremely  simple :  it 
simply  says  to  the  human  race,  Why 
do  you  seek  to  know  whence  you  have 
come  and  what  is  your  destiny  ?  You 
will  never  find  out  a  word  of  this.  Do 
then  your  real  duty.  Leave  these  vain 
fancies.  Live,  become  learned,  study 
the  evolution  of  things,  that  is  to  say, 
secondary  causes  and  their  relations; 
on  this  subject  science  has  wonders 
to  reveal  to  you ;  but  final  causes  and 
first  causes,  our  origin  and  our  desti- 
ny, the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  these  are  all  pure  reveries, 
words  completely  without  meaning ! 
The  perfection  of  man  as  well  as  of 
society  consists  in  taking  no  notice 
of  these  things.  The  mind  becomes 
more  enlightened,  the  more  it  leaves 
in  obscurity  your  pretended  natural 
problems.    These  problems  are  real- 
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ly  a  disease,  and  the  way  to  cure  it  is, 
not  to  think  of  them  at  all. 

Not  to  think  of  them  !  Ingenuous 
proposition!  Wonderful  ignorance 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  human  nature ! 
:WOur  age,"  say  they,  "inclines  to 
these  ideas :  but  let  us  not  be  disturb- 
ed by  this."  Men  will  not  be  per- 
suaded by  speaking  to  them  in  such 
a  clear  way,  any  more  than  Don  Juan 
could  overcome  Sganarelle  by  his  dis- 
courses on  "  two  and  two  are  four." 
Positivism  not  only  attempts  the  im- 
possible, but  it  frankly  acknowledges 
it  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  by  some  miracle  it  should  tri- 
umph ;  that  man,  in  order  to  please 
this  system,  should  cease  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  problems  which  beset 
him,  should  renounce  the  idea  of  fa- 
thoming these  questions,  and  should 
despise  every  attempt  at  a  religious 
or  even  a  metaphysical  solution,  every 
inspiration  toward  the  Infinite.  How 
long  does  any  one  believe  this  would 
continue  ?  We  do  not  think  that  the 
human  mind  would  consent  to  be  thus 
mutilated  and  imprisoned  for  two  days 
in  succession.  Were  this  system  far 
more  fascinating,  the  human  soul 
would  still  rise  above  the  limit  to 
which  Positivism  would  confine  it, 
and  would  say  with  a  great  poet : 

"  Jc  ne  puis,  l'infini  xnalgrd  moi  me  tounnente." 

And  so  we  see,  whatever  may  hap- 
pen, Positivism  is  not  destined  to  give 
us  the  solution  of  these  natural  pro- 
blems. After,  as  before,  its  appear- 
ance, the  mystery  of  our  destiny 
claims  the  attention  of  the  human 
race. 

M.  Guizot  describes  another  at- 
tempt, of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. It  is  apparently  less  bold,  for 
its  aim  is  not  to  suppress  inquiry, 
but  merely  to  elude  any  definite  so- 
lution of  these  natural  problems.  It 
cannot  be  properly  called  a  system  ; 
it  is  rather  a  state  of  the  individual 


soul,  which  not  unfrequently  is  found 
among  cultivated  minds  ;  it  is  a  ten- 
dency to  substitute  what  is  called  re- 
ligious sentiment  for  religion  itself. 
They  do  not  deny  the  great  mysteries 
of  life,  but  consider  them  as  being 
very  serious  and  extremely  embar- 
rassing. But  in  the  place  of  precise  so- 
lutions and  categorical  replies,  which 
could  be  required  of  a  system  main- 
taining fixed  and  clearly  defined  dog- 
mas, they  content  themselves  with  fre- 
quent reveries  and  long  contempla- 
tions. "  This  is,"  say  they,  "  the  re- 
ligion of  enlightened  intellects  ;  we 
care  for  no  solutions,  for  they  only 
serve  to  agitate  and  annoy."  It  of- 
fers a  complete  contrast  to  Positivism. 
That  recommends  us,  as  a  sort  of  mo- 
ral hygiene,  never  to  think  of  invisi- 
ble things;  but  these  "enlightened 
minds"  would  have  us  reflect  much, 
if  not  continually,  upon  them,  but 
always  with  the  proviso  that  we  must 
come  to  no  conclusion. 

The  human  race  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  these  modes  of  interpreting 
its  destiny.  It  requires  something 
more  than  the  blind  negations  of  the 
one,  or  the  vague  aspirations  of  the 
other.  Man  is  not  merely  an  intel- 
lectual or  an  emotional  being ;  he  is 
both  united.  He  requires  real  an- 
swers, and  not  beautiful  dreams  ;  he 
requires  true  replies,  which  satisfy  his 
intellect  as  well  as  his  heart,  which 
point  out  the  way  he  must  take, 
which  sustain  his  courage,  which  ani- 
mate his  hope  and  excite  his  love. 
The  ideal  that  he  seeks  is  a  system 
of  facts,  of  precepts,  and  of  dogmas, 
which  will  correspond  to  the  wants 
that  he  finds  within  himself.  Let  us 
search  for  it,  for  it  is  the  great  ques- 
tion for  us  all.  As  we  have  already 
said,  there  are  two  sources  from 
which  we  may  hope  to  learn  the  truth, 
one  entirely  human,  the  other  half 
divine.  Does  the  first  suffice  ?  Let 
us  see. 
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ii. 

If  science  can  reply  to  the  appeals 
of  our  souls,  if  by  its  own  power  and 
light  it  can  reveal  to  us  the  end  of 
this  life,  can  make  us  see  clearly  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  so  much  the 
better ;  we  will  cling  to  science  with- 
out asking  for  anything  more.  We 
have  this  exact  and  sure  guide  com- 
pletely within  our  control;  why  should 
we  seek  adventitious  aid  and  inexpli- 
cable revelations  ?  It  is  true  that  eve- 
rybody cannot  be  learned,  but  every- 
body believes  in  science.  However 
scanty  her  proof  may  be,  the  most 
rebellious  yield  as  soon  as  she  has 
pronounced  her  decision.  There 
is  no  schism  or  heresy  with  her. 
If  sometimes  the  savans  quarrel, 
which  they  can  do  perhaps  even 
better  than  other  men,  they  are  not 
long  in  finding  a  peacemaker :  they 
take  a  retort,  a  microscope,  or  a 
pair  of  scales;  they  weigh,  com- 
pare, measure,  and  analyze,  and 
the  process  is  terminated :  until  new 
facts  are  ascertained,  the  decree  is 
sovereign.  What  an  admirable  per- 
spective opens  before  humanity  if 
these  hidden  questions,  which  now 
puzzle  and  confuse,  will  in  the  future 
T>e  cleared  up  and  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  aid  of  science.  Time 
and  the  law  of  progress  give  us  an 
-easy  way  of  putting  an  end  to  our 
perplexities.  The  fruit  of  divine  know- 
ledge, the  old  forbidden  fruit,  we  can 
now  pluck  without  fear,  and  we  can 
satiate  ourselves  without  danger  of  a 
fall! 

Unfortunately,  all  this  is  only  a 
dream.  In  the  first  place,  the  autho- 
rity of  science  is  not  always  admitted. 
It  has  more  or  less  weight,  according 
to  the  subject  it  may  treat.  In  the 
investigations  of  natural  things,  in 
physics,  and  in  mathematics,  its  de- 
cisions are  law.  But  when  it  leaves 
the  visible  world,  when  it  turns  to  the 


soul,  interminable  controversies  arise. 
Its  right  to  be  called  science  is  then 
disputed  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  only 
conjectural,  and  half  the  time  its 
principal  efforts  consist  in  trying  to 
demonstrate  that  it  has  the  right  to 
be  believed.  This  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  science  with  which  we  have 
to  do.  The  questions  which  disturb 
man  are  not  the  problems  of  algebra 
or  chemistry  ;  they  are  the  secrets  of 
the  invisible  world.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect unanswerable  solutions  of  these 
doubts,  for  science,  in  the  field  of 
metaphysics,  has  none  such  to  give 
us. 

Can  science  gratify  its  fancy  in 
these  investigations  with  perfect  lib- 
erty and  without  limit?  No,  an 
impassable  barrier  opposes  and  im- 
prisons it  in  the  invisible  universe, 
as  well  as  in  the  breast  of  physical 
and  material  nature.  All  science, 
whatever  it  may  be,  has  its  deter- 
mined limit  in  the  extent  of  finite 
things.  Within  this  limit,  everything 
is  in  its  power  ;  beyond  it,  everything 
escapes  it.  Could  it  possibly  be 
otherwise  ?  It  is  the  product  of  our 
mind,  which  is  finite  ;  how  then  could 
human  science  be  anything  but  the 
explication  of  the  finite  ?  I  nduction, 
it  is  true,  transports  us  to  the  extreme 
frontier  of  this  material  world,  to  the 
door  of  the  infinite,  and  the  results 
of  induction  are  with  reason  called 
scientific ;  yet  what  does  this  wonder- 
ful faculty,  this  great  light  of  science, 
really  do  ?  Nothing  else  than  to  put  us 
face  to  face  with  the  unknown  myste- 
ries which  are  completely  closed  to  us. 
It  shows  them  in  perspective,  it  makes 
us  see  enough  to  persuade  us  that 
they  really  do  exist,  but  not  enough 
to  make  known  any  truth  precisely, 
exactly,  practically,  or  experimental-- 
ly — in  a  word,  scientifically.  The  in- 
visible finite,  that  is  to  say;  the  hu- 
man soul,  the  dwelling  of  the  human 
Ego,  science  is  capable  of  explaining ; 
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the  invisible  infinite,  the  supreme, 
creative  spirit,  escapes  it  completely. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  must  be  pene- 
trated and  thoroughly  known,  if  we 
expect  to  resolve  the  great  problems 
which  concern  our  destiny  in  a  sci- 
entific manner.  It  is  then  impossi- 
ble, it  is  more  than  an  illusion — it  is 
folly  to  hope  for  a  solution  of  these 
questions  from  human  science. 

Is  this  equivalent  to  saying  that 
philosophy  is  powerless  to  speak  to 
us  about  natural  problems  ?  that  it 
has  nothing  to  say  to  us  about  our 
duties,  our  hopes,  our  destiny  ?  No, 
certainly  not.  It  is  qualified,  it  has 
the  right  to  treat  of  these  questions ; 
to  treat  concerning  them,  not  to  re- 
solve them.  The  most  daring  effort 
of  spiritual  philosophy  can  never 
span  the  abyss  ;  it  can  only  make  the 
borders  more  distinct.  Noble  task, 
after  all !  A  sound  philosophy,  which 
abstains  from  useless  hypotheses, 
which  gives  us  that  which  it  can  give, 
namely,  the  clear  proof  that  an  invi- 
sible order  does  exist,  that  realities 
are  behind  these  mysterious  pro- 
blems, that  they  justly  disturb  us, 
that  we  are  right  in  wishing  to  solve 
them  ;  all  this,  certainly,  is  not  worth- 
less knowledge  nor  a  trifling  success 
for  the  human  race.  As  soon  as  this 
philosophy  flourishes  in  a  place,  if  it 
be  only  among  a  small  number  of 
generous  spirits,  the  perfume  is  spread 
abroad,  and,  little  by  little,  one  after 
another,  the  whole  people  feel  its  in- 
fluence, and  society  is  reanimated, 
elevated,  and  purified.  And  religion, 
we  do  not  fear  to  say  it  frankly,  is 
badly  advised  and  wants  prudence,  no 
less  than  justice,  when,  in  the  place 
of  accepting  the  aid  of  this  system 
and  welcoming  it  as  a  natural  auxi- 
liary, seeing  in  it  a  kind  of  vanguard, 
which  is  to  prepare  minds  and  over- 
come prejudices,  she  keeps  it  at  a  dis- 
tance almost  with  jealousy,  combats 
it,  provokes  it,  places  it  between  two 


fires,  and  loads  it  with  the  same  blame 
and  bitter  reproaches  as  the  blindest 
errors  and  the  most  perverse  doc- 
trines receive.  If  these  unfortunate 
attacks  had  not  been  made,  perhaps 
we  should  not  see  certain  reprisals,  an 
excess  of  confidence,  and  a  forgetful- 
nessof  its  proper  limits  that  its  friends 
do  not  now  always  avoid ;  for  if  it 
is  true  that  we  should  be  just  toward 
it,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  should  be 
held  in  check.  M.  Guizot,  as  a  real 
friend,  has  frankly  rendered  it  this 
service.  Perhaps  no  one  before  him 
has  traced  with  so  sure  a  hand  the 
limits  of  philosophical  science.  He 
claims  for  it  the  sincerest  respect,  and 
ably  sustains  its  legitimate  authority, 
but  clearly  points  out  the  limit  that 
must  not  be  passed. 

More  than  one,  its  adherents  will 
complain  :  "  You  discourage  us.  If 
you  wish  us  to  maintain  the  invisible 
truths  against  so  many  adversaries, 
do  not  deprive  us  of  our  weapons  ; 
do  not  tell  us  in  advance  how  far  we 
may  go ;  let  us  trust  that  some  day 
this  gate  of  the  infinite,  at  which  we 
have  struggled  for  so  many  centuries, 
will  at  last  be  opened." 

We  could  answer:  "If  you  had 
only  made  some  progress  during  these 
centuries,  we  could  hope  for  more  in 
the  future.  We  would  not  have  the 
right  to  say, 4  So  far  shall  you  go,  but 
no  farther.'  But  where  are  the  ad- 
vances of  metaphysics?  Who  has 
seen  them  ?  Possibly  there  has  been 
a  progress  in  appearance,  that  there 
is  now  more  clearness  and  more  me- 
thod. In  this  sense,  the  great  minds 
of  modern  times  have  added  some- 
thing to  the  legacy  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  history ;  but  the 
inheritance  has  ever  remained  the 
same.  Who  will  presume  to  boast 
that  he  knows  more  of  the  infinite 
than  did  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and 
Plato?  The  natural  sciences  seem 
destined  to  increase.    Feeble  at  first, 
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they  gradually  go  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory, until  they  have  created  an  em- 
pire, which  is  constantly  increasing 
and  always  more  indisputable.  Meta- 
physical science,  on  the  contrary,  is 
great  at  its  birth,  but  soon  becomes 
stationary;  it  is  evidently  unable 
ever  to  reach  the  end  it  is  ever  seek- 
ing. If  anything  is  needed  to  prove 
this  immobility  of  metaphysics,  it 
will  be  done  by  referring  to  the  con- 
stant reappearance  of  four  or  five 
great  systems,  which  in  a  measure 
contain  all  the  thousand  systems 
that  the  human  mind  has  ever,  or 
will  ever  invent.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  philosophy,  you  see  them  ;  at 
every  great  epoch,  they  are  born  again ; 
always  the  same  under  apparent  diver- 
sities, always  incomplete  and  partial, 
half  true  and  half  false.  What  do 
these  repeated  returns  to  the  same 
attempts,  ending  in  the  same  result, 
teach  us,  unless  the  eternal  inability 
to  make  a  single  advance  ?  Evident- 
ly man  has  received  from  above, 
once  for  all  and  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  little  that  he  knows  of  me- 
taphysics ;  and  human  work,  human 
science,  can  add  nothing  to  it." 

If,  then,  you  rely  on  science  to 
pierce  the  mystery  of  these  natural 
problems,  your  hope  is  in  vain.  You 
see  what  they  can  attain — nothing  but 
vague  notions,  fortified,  it  is  true,  by 
the  firm  conviction  that  these  pro- 
blems are  not  illusory,  that  they  rest 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  on  serious 
realities. 

Is  this  enough  ?  Does  this  kind 
of  satisfaction  suffice  for  your  soul  ? 


What  does  it  signify  if  a  few  minds, 
moulded  by  philosophy,  comprehend- 
ing everything  in  a  superficial  man- 
ner, remain  in  these  preliminaries, 
contented  with  this  half-light,  and 
need  no  other  help  to  go  through  life, 
even  in  times  of  the  most  severe 
trial  ?  We  are  willing  to  grant  what 
they  affirm  of  themselves,  but  what 
can  be  concluded  from  this?  How 
many  minds  of  this  character  can  be 
found?  It  is  the  rarest  exception. 
The  immense  majority  of  men,  the 
human  race,  could  not  live  under 
such  a  system  ;  it  is  too  great  a 
stranger  to  the  philosophical  spirit ; 
it  has  too  limited  a  perception  of  the 
invisible.  All  abstraction  is  Hebrew 
for  it  And  even  supposing  that  the 
vague  responses  that  come  from  sci- 
ence were  to  be  presented  in  a  more 
accessible  form ;  still  the  essential 
facts  would  be  for  most  men  without 
value  or  efficacy,  and  a  most  inade- 
quate help. 

What  is  the  human  race  going  to 
do  if,  on  one  side,  it  cannot  do  without 
precise  responses  and  dogmatic  no- 
tions concerning  the  invisible  infinite, 
and  if,  on  the  other,  science  is  the  only 
means  of  attaining  this  end  ?  If  it 
aspires  to  learn  truths  which  tran- 
scend experience,  *md  yet  takes  ex- 
perience for  its  only  guide  ?  If,  in 
short,  it  will  only  admit  and  accept 
the  facts  that  it  observes,  confirms, 
and  verifies  itself?  How  shall  we 
escape  from  this  inextricable  diffi- 
culty? 

TO  BB  CONTIMUKIX 
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The  Spanish  priest,  Michael  Mo- 
linos,  who  spent  the  last  eleven  years 
of  his  life  in  the  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition, was  destined  to  exert  con- 
siderable influence  over  many  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  gifted  spirits  of 
his  age.    It  was  in  1675,  an(*  m  tne 
heart  of  Rome,  that  he  published  a 
Spiritual  Guide,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  various  methods  calculated  to 
raise  the  soul  to  a  state  of  contem- 
plation and  quietude,  in  which  she 
makes  no  use  of  her  faculties,  is  un- 
concerned about  all  that  may  hap- 
pen, and  even  about  the  practice  of 
good  works  and  her  own  salva- 
tion ;  reposing  on  the  love  of  God, 
and,  through  his  presence,  safe,  all- 
sufficient,  and  entirely  blest    It  can 
be  easily  imagined  how  acceptable 
the  unction  of  ascetic  eloquence 
might  render  such  doctrine  to  minds 
mystically  disposed.     Multitudes  in 
every  age  are  ready  to  run  after  any 
quack  of  human  happiness  who  is  in- 
genious enough  to  hide  his  fallacies 
under  a  show  of  reason  ;  and  Mo- 
linos  had  this  advantage  over  many 
charlatans,  that   before  deceiving 
others  he  had  completely  deceived 
himself.    He  was  honest,  therefore, 
and  certainly  a  great  advance  on  the 
Quietists  of  the  14th  century,  called 
in  Greek  Hesuchasts,  who  in  their 
monastery  on  Mount  Athos  passed 
whole  days  in  a  state  of  immobility, 
"  contemplating,"  as  their  historians 
say,  "  their  nose  or  their  navel,  and 
by  force  of  this  contemplation  finding 
divine  light."    Molinos  found  many 
partisans  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
where  his  system  was  fervently  era- 
braced  by  the  celebrated  poetess  and 
mystic,  Madame  Guyon,  who  con- 
ceived herself  called  from  above  to 


quit  her  home  and  travel,  inculcating 
everywhere  the  gospel  of  quietism. 
Fenelon,  whose  sweetness  and  good- 
ness flung  a  charm  around  every 
opinion  he  expressed,  adopted  in 
part  the  theories  of  Molinos,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  *herself  is 
numbered  among  Madame  Guyon's 
converts  to  the  Spaniard's  novel  and 
dreamy  creed. 

The  inmates  of  Port-Royal,  and 
the  Jansenists  in  general,  had,  as 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  example 
of  Fenelon,  strong  affinities  for  quiet- 
ism ;  and  the  sympathy  entertained 
for  their  sufferings  by  English  Cal- 
vinists  in  the  last  century,  sufficient- 
ly accounts  for  the  poet  Cowper  be- 
coming an  admirer  of  Madame  Guy- 
on's  writings,  and  imitating  in  the 
Olney  Hymns  many  of  her  fervent 
compositions. 

Without  falling  into  the  errors  of 
the  Quietists,  Cowper  imbibed  much 
of  their  spirit,  and  transfused  it  into 
his  verses  very  happily.  His  poetry 
is  essentially  of  a  quietist  descrip- 
tion, provided  the  term  be  under- 
stood in  a  favorable  sense.  His 
mind  was  naturally  tranquil,  and 
even  during  the  melancholy  of  his 
later  days,  his  mental  aberration 
partook  of  the  original  placidity  of 
his  character.  His  rhythm  is  musi- 
cal, his  language  choice,  and  the 
flow  of  his  thoughts  calm  and  tran- 
quillizing. He  discards  stormy  and 
passionate  themes  from  instinct  ra- 
ther than  resolve.  He  delighted  in 
such  subjects  as  "  Truth,"  "  Hope," 
"Charity,"  "Retirement,"  "Mutual 
Forbearance,"  and 

"  Domestic  happiness  the  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall." 

And  he  has  clustered  around  them 
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all  the  graces  of  poetry  and  charms 
of  Christian  philosophy.  In  that 
work  in  which  his  powers  are  ex- 
hibited to  most  advantage  and  at 
greatest  length  — The  Task — he  has 
touched  on  every  topic  that  is  most 
soothing,  and  in  verses,  many  of 
which  have  become  proverbs,  has  ex- 
pressed, with  unrivalled  precision  and 
ease,  thoughts  and  feelings  common 
to  every  Christian  who  is 

"  Happy  to  rore  among  poetic  flowers, 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them." 

He  is  never  obscure,  his  emotions 
are  never  fictitious,  his  humor  is 
never  forced,  nor  his  satire  pointless. 
Hence  he  became  popular  in  his 
generation,  and  has  lost  no  particle 
of  the  credit  he  once  obtained. 
Brighter  stars  than  he  have  in  the 
present  century  come  forth  and  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  beholders,  by  the  in- 
tensity of  their  radiance  and  the 
boldness  of  their  career;  but  they 
have  not  thrown  the  gentle  Cowper 
into  the  shade.  He  still  shines 
above  the  horizon,  "  a  star  among 
the  stars  of  mortal  night,"  of  heaven- 
ly lustre,  unobtrusive,  steadfast,  and 
serene.  He  still  exerts  a  wholesome 
influence  on  society,  still  refreshes 
us  in  the  pauses  of  the  battle  of  life, 
still  refines  the  taste,  fills  the  ear 
with  melody,  elevates  the  soul,  and 
fosters  in  many  those  habits  of  re- 
flection from  which  alone  greatness 
and  goodness  spring.  The  "  Lines  on 
the  receipt  of  his  Mother's  Picture" 
have  rarely  been  surpassed  in  pathos. 
There  never  was  a  poet  more  senten- 
tious or  a  moralist  more  truly  poetic. 
"  He  was,"  says  one  of  his  biograph- 
ers, "  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature, 
and  some  of  his  descriptions  of  na- 
tural objects  are  such  as  Wordsworth 
himself  might  be  proud  to  own." 
His  poems,  observes  Hazlitt,  contain 
"a  number  of  pictures  of  domestic 
comfort  and  social  refinement  which 


can  hardly  be  forgotten  but  with  the 
language  itself."  Of  all  his  encomi- 
asts, none  has  spoken  of  him  with 
more  fervor  than  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
afterward  Mrs.  Browning,  and  the 
following  stanzas  from  her  beautiful 
poem  called  "  Cowper's  Grave"  de- 
serve to  be  quoted  in  connection  with 
the  present  subject : 

"  O  poets,  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  pour'd  the  deathless  singing  ! 
O  Christians,  to  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging  1 
O  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groan'd  inly  while  he  taught yoit  fieace. 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling." 

But  has  Cowper  had  no  successor 
in  the  peculiar  path  he  so  successfully 
trod  ?  Was  Wordsworth  not  in  one 
sense  a  Quietist  ?  Were  the  subjects 
he  selected  not  as  passionless  as 
those  of  his  master,  and  treated  with 
equal  thoughtfulness  and  calm  ?  No 
doubt.  Yet  there  was  an  important 
difference  between  them.  The  qui- 
etude which  Cowper  inculcated  was 
to  spring  from  religion ;  while  that 
which  Wordsworth  promoted  had  its 
sources  principally  in  contemplation 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  in 
obedience  to  her  powerful  influences. 
Each  of  these  gifted  minds  has  bene- 
fitted society,  but  in  different  ways ; 
and  it  is  well  that,  in  a  poetry-loving 
age,  there  should  be  some  counter- 
balance to  the  morbid  excitement 
and  passionate  intensity  which  the 
school  of  Byron,  Moore,  and  Shelley 
rendered  so  popular.  It  is  well  that 
minor  and  gentler  streams  should 
irrigate  the  ground  which  has  been 
desolated  by  their  torrents  of  impe- 
tuous verse.  It  is  well  that  divine 
no  less  than  human  love  should  have 
its  laurel-crowned  minstrels,  and  that 
principle  and  conscience  should  be 
proved  no  less  poetical  than  passion 
and  crime. 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  one 
who  foregoes  the  passions  to  rise  to 
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a  very  high  eminence  as  a  poet,  since 
the  violent  emotions  of  our  nature 
are  well  adapted  to  verse,  and  full  of 
dramatic  effect.  The  bard  of  Rydal- 
Mount  has,  nevertheless,  attained  a 
lasting  celebrity,  after  patiently  en- 
during years — long  years — of  neglect 
and  ridicule.  He  has  carefully  es- 
chewed those  stormy  and  harrowing 
subjects  with  which  poets  of  the  high- 
est genius  had,  before  his  time,  gene- 
rally delighted  to  familiarize  our 
minds.  He  leaves  such  themes  as 
Prometheus  bound  by  Jupiter  to  a 
rock,  with  a  vulture  preying  perpetu- 
ally on  his  entrails,*  Count  Ugolino 
devouring  the  flesh  of  his  own  off- 
spring in  the  Tower  of  Famine,t  and 
Satan  summoning  his  fallen  peers  to 
council  in  the  fiery  halls  of  Pandemo- 
nium,t  to  such  masters  as  "^Eschy- 
lus  the  Thunderous,"  Dante,  and  Mil- 
ton, and  addresses  himself  to  the 
softer  and  more  homely  feelings,  and 
to  the  calmer  reason  of  men.  He 
is  firmly  persuaded  that  a  truer  and 
deeper  source  of  poetic  inspiration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  every-day  sights 
and  sounds  of  Nature ;  that  the 
changing  clouds  and  falling  waters, 
the  forest-glades,  wet  with  noon-tide 
dew,  the  rocky  beach,  musical  with 
foaming  waves,  the  sheep-walks  on 
the  barren  hill-side,  and  the  "  prim- 
rose by  the  river's  brim,"  supply  the 
imagination  with  its  best  aliment, 
and  effectually  tend  to  calm,  elevate, 
and  hallow  the  mind.  This  is  his 
great,  his  constant  theme.  His  longer 
and  more  philosophical  poems  ring 
ever-varying  changes  on  it,  and  may 
be  called  an  Epithalamium  on  the 
espousals  of  Man  and  Nature.  But 
for  his  devoting  a  long  life  to  the 
poetic  development  of  this  funda- 
mental idea,  we  should  never  have 
seen  our  literature  enriched  by  the 

•  Prometheus  Vinctus. 
t  Ly  Inferno,  c  xxxiii. 
t  Paradise  Lost,  Book  i. 


productions  of  Shelley  and  Tenny- 
son's genius.  In  poetry,  as  in  all 
that  concerns  the  human  mind,  there 
is  a  law  of  progress.  The  poetic 
harvest-home  of  one  generation  is 
the  seed-time  of  that  which  is  to  fol- 
low. Thus  Dante  speaks  of  two 
poets  (Guinicelli  and  Daniello)  now 
forgotten,  or  known  only  by  name, 
in  terms  of  strong  admiration,  as  pre- 
decessors to  whose  writings  he  was 
considerably  indebted.*  The  follow- 
ing lines  are  but  a  sample  of  a  thou- 
sand passages  in  Wordsworth  which 
set  forth  the  agency  of  natural  sce- 
nery in  the  work  of  man's  education 
and  refinement.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Prelude,  a  long  introduction  to 
the  Excursion,  which  lay  upon  the 
author's  shelves  in  manuscript  dur- 
ing forty-five  years  :f 

"  Was  it  for  this, 
That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse*  s  song; 
And  from  his  alder-shades  and  rocky  falls, 
And,  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 
That  /lowed along  my  dreams  t    For  this  didst  thou, 
O  Dement  1  winding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms, 
Make  ceaseless  music,  that  composed  my  thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me, 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind, 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest  of  the  calm 
That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves  V* 

Wordsworth's  life  was  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  he  taught.  Cheer- 
fulness and  peace  marked  his  charac- 
ter at  each  stage  of  his  eighty  years' 
pilgrimage,  and,  towards  the  close  of 
his  career,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
perceiving  that  his  works  were  slowly 
effecting  the  result  to  which  he  had 
destined  them — making  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  literature  of  his  age, 
and  leading  many  a  thoughtful  spirit 
from  artificial  to  natural  enjoyments, 
from  the  imagery  of  dreamland  to 
that  of  daily  life,  from  bombast  to 
simplicity,  from  passion  to  feeling, 
and  from  turmoil  to  repose. 

"  O  heavenly  poet !  such  thy  verse  appears. 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravished  ears, 

*  II  Purgatorio,  xi.  97 ;  xxvi.  1x5,  14a,  92,  97. 
t  1805  to  1850. 
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As  to  the  weary  swain,  with  cares  opprest, 
Beneath  the  silvan  shade,  refreshing  rest; 
As  to  the  fev'rish  traveller,  when  first 
He  finds  a  crystal  stream  to  quench  his  thirst 

Nor  was  Wordsworth's  love  of  na- 
ture and  her  soothing  influences  dis- 
sociated from  religious  belief.  He 
was  no  materialist,  maintaining  the 
eternal  existence  and  self-government 
of  the  universe  by  fixed  and  exclu- 
sively natural  laws.  He  was  no 
pantheist,  worshipping  nature  as  an 
indivisible  portion  of  the  divine  es- 
sence— a  body  of  which  God  is  actu- 
ally the  soul.  He  believed  in  other 
laws  besides  those  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  the  gradual  formation  and  de- 
struction of  the  strata  that  compose 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  view 
which  he  took  of  the  material  universe 
was  such  as  became  a  Christian,  and 
is  luminously  expressed  by  him  in  the 
following  lines  : 

"  I  have  seen 
A  curious  child  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell, 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard— sonorous  cadences!  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
E'en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith,  and  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things, 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power, 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation," 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Pre- 
lude and  the  Excursion  without  per- 
ceiving that  Wordsworth's  passion 
for  natural  scenery  was  no  fictitious 
emotion,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
appearing  brimful  of  philosophy  and 
sentiment,  and  making  an  effective 
parade  of  moon  and  stars,  flowers 
and  rivulets,  in  verse.  No,  it  was  a 
deep  and  abiding  principle — a  feel- 
ing of  which  he  could  no  more  have 
divested  himself  than  Newton  of  his 
bent  toward  science,  or  Beethoven 
of  his  ear  for  music.  This  unaffected 
enthusiasm  enabled  him  to  speak 

#Dryden*s  Virgilt  Pastoral  v. 


with  the  authority  of  a  master,  and 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  disciples 
the  ideas  that  had  taken  so  strongly 
possession  of  his  own. 

From  the  poetry  of  inanimate  na- 
ture, the  transition  was  easy  to  that 
of  simple  feelings,  particularly  in 
rustic  life.  In  the  innocent  plays  of 
children  of  the  cot,  and  the  sparkling 
dews  on  the  cheeks  of  wild  mountain 
maids,  Wordsworth  found  themes  for 
reflection  deep  enough  to  sink  into 
the  memory  of  men.  Who  has  not  felt 
the  inimitable  simplicity  of  the  verses 
in  which  the  child,  who  often,  after 
sunset,  took  her  little  porringer,  and 
ate  her  supper  beside  her  brother's 
grave,  persisted  in  saying  :  u  Oh!  no, 
sir,  we  are  seven"  and  in  ignoring  the 
power  of  death  to  sever  or  to  anni- 
hilate ?  Purity  marks  all  which  this 
chief  of  the  Lake  School  has  com- 
posed; for  how  could  he  soothe  the 
spirit  if,  like  Moore  and  Byron,  he 
pandered  to  vicious  inclinations? 
Hence  his  successor  as  Poet-Lau- 
reate congratulates  himself  very  pro- 
perly on  wearing 

"  The  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base." 

A  poet's  best  eulogy  is  that  which 
comes  from  a  poet.  Having  quoted 
that  of  Tennyson,  therefore,  I  shall 
add  that  which  Shelley  also  bestows 
on  Wordsworth  : 

"  Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  shine 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar : 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude 
In  honored  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty." 

The  quietude  commended  by  in- 
fidel poets  is,  at  the  best,  that  of  de- 
spair. It  is  rest  without  repose,  pa- 
thetic but  not  peaceful — a  spurious 
and  delusive  calm,  difficult  to  attain 
for  a  moment,  and  certain  not  to  en- 
dure. 

"  Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
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And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear."  * 

Such  is  their  language ;  so  writes 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
"  apostles  of  affliction."  How  diffe- 
rent are  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
"quietist:" 

•*  Nor  let  the  proud  heart  say, 

In  her  self-torturing  hour, 
The  travail  pangs  must  have  their  way, 

The  aching  brow  must  lower. 
To  us  long  since  the  glorious  Child  is  born, 

Our  throes  should  be  forgot,  or  only  seem 
Like  a  sad  vision  told  for  joy  at  morn, 

For  joy  that  we  have  waked,  and  found  it  but  a 
dream,  "f 

Nor  is  this  strain  unreal.  The 
writer's  life  was  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments, 
and  the  response  he  has  wakened  in 
myriads  of  hearts  is  a  seal  set  on  the 
depth  of  his  convictions.  He  hymned 
not  the  happiness  of  the  Christian, 
because  the  theme  suited  an  ambi- 
tious lyre  in  that  it  is  lofty,  or  an 
ordinary  one  in  that  it  is  familiar, 
but  because  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  poet's  highest  glory  consists  in 
calming  the  agitated  spirit,  as  David 
did  when  he  played  cunningly  on  the 
harp  in  the  presence  of  Saul ;  and 
that,  while  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
make  others  happy,  our  paramount 
duty  is  to  be  happy  ourselves  ;  that 
if  we  are  not  so,  the  fault  is  our  own ; 
and  that  there  are  in  the  religion  we 
profess,  in  every  crisis  and  condition, 
ample  provisions  for  that  happiness 
to  which  all  aspire. 

"  O  awful  touch  of  God  made  man ! 
We  have  no  lack  if  ihou  art  there  : 
From  thee  our  infant  joys  began, 
By  thee  our  wearier  age  we  bear."i 

This  is  the  key-note  of  his  thought- 
ful rhymes. 

Keble's  reputation  as  a  poet  was 
established  long  before  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  land  called  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  his  composi- 

•  P.  B.  Shelley. 

t  Keble.  The  Christian  Year.  Third  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

X  Keble.    Lyra  Innocent  turn. 


tions.  Their  publication  in  the  first 
instance  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
to  his  seeing  several  of  them  in  print 
without  being  able  to  conjecture  by 
what  means  they  had  found  their  way 
to  public  light  He  soon  learned,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  his  manuscripts, 
which  he  had  lent  to  a  lady,  had 
been  dropped  in  the  street  and  lost. 
He  therefore  resolved  on  completing 
and  publishing  The  Christian  Year. 
It  was  not  till  nearly  twenty  years 
after  its  first  appearance  that  it  receiv- 
ed in  the  Quarterly  Review  that  meed 
of  applause  to  which  it  was  justly  en- 
titled. The  article  which  there  call- 
ed attention  to  its  extraordinary 
merits  was  written,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  neither  the 
bustle  of  parliamentary  life,  nor  the 
aridity  of  financial  study,  renders  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  those  muses 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  haunt 
woods  and  caves,  and  to  smile  only 
on  the  recluse. 

To  us  Catholics  the  name  of  Keble 
will  always  be  remembered  with  in- 
terest, because  he  shared  with  Drs. 
Newman  and  Pusey  the  leadership 
of  that  great  party  in  the  Anglican 
Church  which  has  given  so  many 
children  to  the  true  church,  and  has 
spread  through  England  and  through 
the  world  many  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices  long  dormant  or  for- 
gotten. We  think  of  him  with  affec- 
tion, because  he  carried  on  to  the  end 
the  work  of  soothing  the  troubled 
spirit  by  means  of  religious  verse;  be- 
cause he  was  through  life  the  friend 
of  that  distinguished  convert  to  whose 
genius  and  writings  we  owe  so  much; 
and  because  he  has,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  laid  down,  more  clearly  and 
explicitly  than  any  other  Protestant 
writer,  the  grounds  of  our  veneration 
of  the  blessed  Mother  of  God  Incar- 
nate.*   He  did  not,  indeed,  follow 

*  See  Lyra  Innocentium,  "  Church  Rites and 
The  Month,  May,  1866,  "John  Keble." 
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out  bis  convictions  to  their  legitimate 
results  ;  he  fancied  that  he  respond- 
ed to  them  sufficiently  by  remaining 
where  he  was.  But  his  poems  will 
ever  remain  a  witness  against  the 
church  in  which  they  were  composed, 
because  it  can  never  reduce  to  prac- 
tice the  doctrines  he  taught  in  refer- 
ence to  the  holy  eucharist,  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  communion  of 
saints.  Meanwhile  they  are  silently 
imbuing  the  minds  of  Anglican  read- 
ers with  feelings  and  arguments  favor- 
able to  the  divine  system  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Though  his  Christian 
Year  is  adapted  to  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  though 
its  chief  purpose,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  is  "  to  exhibit  the  soothing 
tendency  of  the  Prayer-Book,,,  the 
author's  sympathies  are  with  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  in  its  Catholic, 
and  not  in  its  Protestant  aspects. 
During  more  than  forty  years  it  has 
been  chiselling  the  Anglican  mind 
into  a  more  orthodox  shape.  It 
moulds  the  chaotic  elements  of  faith 
into  substance,  form,  and  life.  It  sup- 
plies the  lost  sense  of  Scriptures,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  towers  and  bul- 
warks it  cannot  build.  It  opens  bright 
vistas  of  realized  truth,  and  points  to 
glorious  summits  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  It  is  not  inspired  with  genius  of 
the  highest  order;  the  range  it  takes 
is  more  circumscribed  in  some  re- 
spects than  that  of  Cowper ;  it  seldom 
reaches  the  sublime,  and  is  always 
pleasing  rather  than  original.  But  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  it  has  wound 
itself  more  and  more  into  public  es- 
teem. No  poetry  is  read  more  habit- 
ually by  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  number  of  those  is  very 
large  who  take  down  The  Chris- 
tian Year  from  their  bookshelves 
every  Sunday  and  festival.  It  rings 
every  change  on  the  theme  Resigna- 
tion, and  presents  it  in  all  its  truest 
and  most  beautiful  lights.  It  has  ex- 


tracted from  the  sacred  writings  the 
very  marrow  of  the  text,  has  develop- 
ed in  a  thousand  ways  the  typical  and 
mystic  import  of  Scripture  histories, 
expressed  from  them  abundantly  the 
wine  and  oil  of  consolation,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  us  in  poetic  ducts  of  no 
mean  kind. 

"  As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
Untircd  we  ask,  and  ask.  again, 
Ever,  in  its  melodious  store, 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before  ;"* 

so,  many  Anglicans  of  the  devoutei 
sort  recur  to  Keble's  poems  year  af- 
ter year,  and  end  the  perusal  only 
with  death.  Other  poets  charm  and 
instruct  the  mind,  he  forms  it ;  and 
while  others  are  but  fead,  he  is 
learnt.  Even  the  conviction  which 
he  cherished  of  the  heavenly  mission 
of  the  church  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  misplaced,  added  to  the 
sweetness  and  soothing  character  of 
his  verses.  But  it  is  deserving  of 
note  that  his  latter  volume,  Lyra  In- 
nocentium^  which  contains  more  la- 
mentation than  he  uttered  before 
over  the  shortcomings  of  his  own 
communion,  and  more  intense  aspi- 
rations after  Catholic  dogma  and 
practice,  evinces  at  the  same  time 
less  inward  quietude  in  the  writer, 
and  imparts  less  of  it  to  the  reader. 
One  poem,  indeed,  called  "  Mother 
out  of  Sight,"  on  the  absence  of  the 
holy  Mother  of  God  from  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  invoking  her,  as  it  did,  in 
a  strain  of  glorious  verse,  was  omit- 
ted, lest  it  should  perplex  and  dis 
quiet  those  who  were  unused  to  such 
invocations,  and  believed  them  to  bf» 
forbidden  by  the  Anglican  Church. 

To  cite  passages  from  Keble's 
poems  illustrative  of  their  soothing 
tendency,  would  be  to  copy  almost 
all  he  wrote.  They  fell  like  the  dew 
of  Hermon,  and  were  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  man  himself.  "  His 
bright,  fresh,  joyous,  and  affectionate 

•  Christian  Ytar%  "Morning." 
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nature/'  says  one  who  knew  him 
well,  "  was  an  ever-flowing  spring,  al- 
ways at  play,  always  shedding  a  gen- 
tie,  imperceptible,  and  recreating  dew 
upon  those  who  came  within  its  reach. 
There  was  a  Christian  poetry  about 
him,  a  natural  gift,  elevated  and 
transformed  by  his  consistent  piety 
and  religious  earnestness,  which  gild- 
ed the  commonest  things  and  the 
most  ordinary  actions,  and  cast  the 
radiance  of  an  unearthly  sunshine 
all  around  him."*  What  wonder  that 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  Apologia 
used  to  look  at  him  with  awe  when 
walking  in  the  High  Street  at  Ox- 
ford ?    What  wonder  that,  when 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  for 
the  first  time  taken  by  the  hand  by 
the  Provost  and  all  the  Fellows,  he 
bore  it  till  Keble  took  his  hand,  and 
then,  as  he  said,  "  felt  so  abashed  and 
unworthy  of  the  honor  done  him, 
that  he  seemed  desirous  of  quite 
sinking  into  the  ground"  ?  t  Yet  the 
greater  was  blessed  of  the  less.  For 
depth  and  subtlety  of  reasoning,  for 
power  and  pathos  in  prose  composi- 
tion, Dr.  Newman  has  surpassed  be- 
yond all  measure  everything  which 
Keble  did  or  could  accomplish.  In 
poetry,  the  world  in  general  has 
awarded  the  palm  to  Keble,  and  the 
world,  we  believe,  is  right.    In  the 
art,  at  least,  of  calming  the  ruffled 
spirit,  the  poet  of  The  Christian  Year 
has  outdone  his  beloved  rival  and 
friend. 

The  Lyra  Apostolica  brought  Ke- 
ble and  Newman  together  as  ath- 
letes in  the  arena  of  poetry;  and 
that  series  of  poems  affords  a  good 
opportunity  of  comparing  their  seve- 
ral merits,  to  those  who  have  the  key 
to  the  writers'  names.  They  appear- 
ed in  the  British  Magazine,  signed 
only  with  Greek  characters  repre- 
senting the  following  writers  : 

*  Tkt  Month,  voL  iv.  p.  14a. 
t  J.  H.  Newman's  Apologia,  p.  76. 
VOL,  VII.  23 


a.  J.  W.  Bowdcn. 

ji.  R.  H.  Froude. 

y.  John  Keble. 

tJ.  J.  H.  Newman. 

*.  R.  J.  Wilberforce; 

C  Isaac  Williams. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
pieces  were  written  by  Keble  and 
Newman,  and  almost  all  by  the  lat- 
ter have  reappeared  this  year  in  a 
series,  which  supplies  a  poetic  com- 
mentary on  the  author's  life.  These 
Verses  on  Various  Occasions  range 
over  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  and 
having  each  of  them  the  date  and  the 
place  where  composed  attached  to  it, 
the  interest  of  the  whole  is  there- 
by greatly  increased.  Among  the 
poems  is  that  remarkable  one,  "  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  which  was 
published  in  The  Catholic  World 
in  1865.  But  neither  Dr.  Newman's 
verses  thus  collected,  nor  the  series 
entitled  Lyra  Apostolica  in  general, 
are  marked  by  that  repose  which  is 
the  prevailing  feature  of  The  Chris- 
tian Year.  The  motto  chosen  by 
Froude  for  the  Lyra  was  truly  com- 
bative, and  shows  the  feeling  both  of 
Newman  and  himself,  then  together 
at  Rome.  It  was  taken  from  the 
prayer  of  Achilles  on  returning  to 
the  battle,  and  it  implores  Heaven  to 
make  his  enemies  know  the  differ- 
ence, now  that  his  respite  from  fight- 
ing is  over. 

Tvolev  <P,       <J#  dripbv  lyd  noXf/ioto  nirrav^ 
fiai.* 

The  scars  of  warfare  are  visible 
even  in  Newman's  hymns.  He  has 
evidently  passed  through  many  an 
inward  conflict,  and  fought  with 
many  an  external  foe.  He  has  va- 
cated ground  he  once  occupied,  and 
he  defends  principles  which  he  once 
assailed.  He  pierces  many  heights- 
and  depths,  and  has  to  be  always  on 
his  guard  against  his  lively  imagina 
tion.    He  is  lucid  as  any  star,  but 

*  Iliad,  2'  i*S-   Apologia,  p.  98. 
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not  always  as  serene.  He  flashes 
now  and  then  like  a  meteor  ;  he  hints 
and  suggests  in  nebulous  light.  He 
is  a  pioneer  of  thought ;  he  shoots 
beyond  his  comrades  ;  he  walks 
"  with  Death  and  Morning  on  the 
Silver  Horns."  He  sees,  where  others 
grope  ;  he  is  at  home,  where  others 
feel  confused  and  but  of  place.  He 
is,  like  Ballanche,  *  more  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  unseen  than  of  the 
visible  world.  Mysteries  are  his 
solemn  pastime.  He  strikes  his 
harp  in  Limbo,  as  Spaniards  weave 
a  dance  in  church  before  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  His  dreams  are  Dan- 
tesque  ;  he  is  half  a  seer.  The  veil 
of  death  is  rent  before  him,  and  his 
soul,  by  anticipation,  launches  into 
the  abyss.  The  chains  of  the  body 
are  dropped,  and  angels  and  demons 
come  round  him  to  console  and  to 
harass  his  solitary  spirit  in  its  transi- 
tion state.  His  condition  there,  like 
his  poetry,  and  like  himself  on  earth 
and  in  the  body,  is  one  of  mingled 
•quietude  and  disturbance ; 

"  And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet, 
Had  something,  too,  of  sternness  and  of  pain."t 

The  happy,  suffering  soul  ("for  it 
is  safe,  consumed,  yet  quickened,  by 
the  glance  of  God,")  sings  in  Purga- 
tory in  a  strain  identical  with  that 
to  which  it  was  used  in  this  mortal 
life: 

"  Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 

There  let  me  be, 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told  out  for  roe. 
There  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

Lone,  not  forlorn — 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain 

Until  the  morn  ; 
There  will  I  sing  and  soothe  my  stricken  breast, 

Which  ne'er  can  cease 
To  throb  and  pine  and  languish,  till  possest 

Of  its  sole  peace,  n% 

There  is,  indeed,  one  of  Dr.  New- 
man's poems,  and  that  one  the  most 
popular  and  beautiful  he  has  ever 

*  Dublin  Revirw%  July,  1865,  p.  10.   "  Madame 
Rtfcamier." 
t  "  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  %  a. 
X  Ibid.  §  6. 


composed,  which  is  singularly  pathe- 
tic and  peaceful.  Yet  even  here 
darker  shades  are  not  wanting.  The 
angel  faces  are  "lost  awhile,"  and 
the  "pride"  and  self-will  of  former 
years  recur  to  the  memory  like  spec- 
tres. It  was  in  June,  1833,  when  be- 
calmed in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio  in 
an  orange-boat*  that  Dr.  Newman 
wrote  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette — no  mean  critic — 
has  said  of  it  recently,t  "  It  appears 
to  us  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems 
of  the  kind  in  the  language." 

**  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th*  encircling  gloom. 
Lead  thou  me  on  I 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet :  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene — one  step  enough  for  me. 

"  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 
Would'st  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on  1 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  yean. 

"  So  long  thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone  ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

Fond  as  Dr.  Newman  is  of  modern 
poetry,  he  has  not  imitated  it.  His 
style  is  original — a  rare  mixture  of 
strength,  sincerity,  and  sweetness, 
moulded  rather  after  the  choruses  of 
Greek  dramas,  than  the  rich  crea- 
tions of  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson, 
and  Longfellow.  Hence  his  poems 
bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Mil- 
ton's Samson  Agonistes  than  to  any 
other  English  production.  His  lyri- 
cal pieces,  again,  often  remind  us 
of  George  Herbert,  and  of  Shenstone, 
Waller,  and  Cowley.  They  have  a 
clearness  of  expression  and  bright 
fluency,  which  makes  you  love  the 
writer  even  when  you  cannot  greatly 
admire  his  verse.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  his  poetic  faculty  in  the 
Verses  on  Various  Occasions  is  a  poem 

*  A /alalia,  p.  99.  t  Jan.  13,  1868. 
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called  "Consolations  in  Bereave- 
ment," written  in  1828.  It  turns  on 
one  idea  —  the  rapidity  of  death's 
work  in  the  case  of  the  dear  sister 
whom  he  mourns.  He  solaces  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  the  deed 
was  quickly  done,  and  thus  derives 
comfort  from  a  thought  which  is  in 
most  cases  afflictive.  Perhaps  By- 
ron's lines  were  unconsciously  run- 
ning in  his  head  : 

"  I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 
To  tee  thy  beauties  fade  : 


Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  past, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguished,  not  decayed; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high." 

Dr.  Newman's  poetry  did  not  pro- 
perly fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  but  we  have  been  led  to 
speak  of  it  because  he  was  Keble's 
colleague  in  the  Lyra  Apostolicay  and 
because  the  verses  of  the  surviving 
poet  have  just  appeared  in  England 
in  a  new  form,  and  have  attracted 
general  attention  and  been  made 
the  subject  of  admiring  and  affec- 
tionate criticism  not  merely  by  Catho- 
lic periodicals,  but  by  non-Catholic 
reviews  and  newspapers  of  every  po- 
litical and  religious  shade.  ,  Indeed, 
the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  such 
journalists  has  exceeded  that  of  our 
own  critics,  because  it  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  more  discriminating 
and  uttered  by  higher  authorities  in 
the  literary  world. 

Let  us  then  rejoice  that  English 
literature  includes  three  poets  at 
least — Cowper,  Keble,  and  Words- 
worth— who  are  in  a  good  sense 
quietists,  arid  the  tenor  of  whose 
writings,  from  first  to  last,  is  tranquil- 
lizing. They  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
the  authors  who  will  afford  us  most 
pleasure  in  the  tumultuous  season  of 
youthful  enjoyment ;  but  as  years 
advance,  and  the  trials  of  life  present 


themselves,  one  by  one,  in  all  their 
painful  reality ;  as  reason  matures 
and  reflection  ripens  ;  as  the  proba- 
tionary character  of  our  mortal  exis- 
tence becomes  more  and  more  clear 
to  our  apprehension ;  as  the  discovery 
of  much  that  is  formal  and  hollow  in 
society  enamors  us  of  rural  retreats 
and  sylvan  solitudes ;  as  the  inexhaus- 
tible treasures  of  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence in  the  material  universe  unfold 
before  our  gaze  ;  as  the  things  unseen 
triumph  over  visible  objects  in  our 
thoughts  and  affections,  we  shall  find 
in  such  poetry  as  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  more  that  is  congenial 
and  charming,  and  shall  cherish  with 
fonder  remembrance  the  names  of 
Cowper,  the  mellifluous  exponent  of 
Christian  ethics  and  delights  ;  of  Ke- 
ble, the  bard  of  Biblical  lore  ;  and  of 
Wordsworth,  the  child  and  poet  of 
nature.  Like  skilful  tuners  of  rough- 
ly-used instruments,  they  will  reduce 
to  sweetness  our  spirits'  harsher  and 
discordant  tones,  and  fit  us  to  take 
our  part  in  the  everlasting  har- 
monies of  the  boundless  universe. 
They  will  each  make  poetry,  in  our 
view,  the  handmaid  of  science  and 
revelation,  accepting  with  rapture 
the  vast,  amazing  discoveries  of 
the  one,  and  ever  seeking  to  har- 
monize them  with  the  momentous 
and  soul-subduing  disclosures  of  the 
other.  They  will  impart  to  mute 
matter  the  voice  and  power  of  a  mo- 
ral teacher,  imbue  inanimate  things 
(to  our  imagination)  with  life  and 
feeling,  inspire  us  with  "a  glorious 
sympathy  with  suns  that  set"  and  rise, 
with  "  flowers  that  bloom  and  stars 
that  glow,"  with  the  birdling  warbling 
on  her  bough,  and  the  ocean  bellow- 
ing in  his  caves ;  and  will  lead  us  by 
nature's  golden  steps  to  the  footstool 
of  the  Creator's  throne  ;  for,  in  the 
eyes  of  such  poets,  earth  is  "crammed 
with  heaven,"  and  every  common 
bush  on  fire  with  God. 
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.    THE  EARLY  IRISH  CHURCH  * 


The  early  Irish  Church  is  now  the 
subject  of  a  close  scrutiny  and  deep 
study,  that  bids  fair  to  shed  upon  it 
all  the  light  that  can  be  poured  upon 
the  subject  by  such  written  material 
as  war,  oppression,  persecution,  and 
penal  laws  have  been  insufficient  to 
destroy.  There  are  two  schools,  and 
their  emulating  labors  will  allow  little 
to  escape,  both  being  well  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, annals,  and  literature. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  school 
— the  latter  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  The  Anglican  Church  in  Ire- 
land, studying  what  it  had  long  des- 
pised, now  seeks  to  hold  forth  to  the 
world  that  it  is  the  real  successor  and 
representative  of  the  early  Irish 
Church ;  while  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  is  simply  a  papal  contin- 
uation of  the  foreign  church,  forced 
on  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  and  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  and  their  respective  suc- 
cessors. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
memory  of  man  records  not  the  fact 
that,  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
later,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Irish  as  being  the 
creed  and  liturgy  of  its  early  saints. 
Those  who  burnt  the  crosier  of  Pat- 
rick broke  with  the  early  Irish  Church 
as  effectually  as  they  did  with  the  ro- 
manized  Irish  Church  of  later  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
Ledwich,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
wild  theories  of  Conyers  Middleton, 

•  Essays  on  the  Origin,  Doctrines,  and  Discipline 
of  the  Early  Irish  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moran, 
Vice-Rector  of  the  Irish  College,  Rome.  Dublin,  1864. 
Pp.  vii.,  337.  For  sale  by  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society,  New  York. 


denied  entirely  the  existence  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  his  theory  met  with  no 
little  favor  among  those  opposed  to 
the  church.  Now  his  existence  is 
admitted,  his  life  studied  and  written, 
and  efforts  made,  with  no  little  skill 
industry,  and  learning,  to  show  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  no 
claim  to  St.  Patrick  or  the  church 
which  he  founded  ;  a  church  so  full 
of  life,  that  its  missionaries  spread  to 
other  lands,  and  went  forth  with  papal 
sanction  to  plant  catholicity  or  revive 
fervor  on  the  continent  It  is  to  this 
curious  phase  of  controversy  thaf  we 
are  indebted  for  the  volume  of  Essays 
which  are  here  contributed  by  Doctor 
Moran,  and  which  evince  his  learn- 
ing and  research,  as  well  as  his  fit- 
ness for  close  historical  argument. 

That  there  should  be  much  mate- 
rial for  a  discussion  as  to  so  early  a 
period  as  the  fifth  century  may  sur- 
prise many,  especially  those  who  have 
always  been  taught  to  clear  with  a 
bound  some  ten  or  more  centuries 
prior  to  the  sixteenth.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  indeed  surpris- 
ing, when  we  consider  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  Irish  manuscripts  by 
the  English  in  Ireland  from  the  time 
of  Henry  down  to  the  present  centu- 
ry. From  the  period  of  the  invasion 
to  the  Reformation,  though  invaders 
and  invaded  were  alike  Catholic,  the 
English  treated  the  Irish  with  such 
contempt  that  only  five  families  or 
bloods  were  recognized  as  human, 
and  even  monasteries  were  closed  to 
men  of  Irish  race.  The  literature  of 
the  proscribed  was  of  course  slighted 
and  despised. 

From  the  Reformation  the  literary 
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remains  of  earlier  days  were  proscrib- 
ed and  destroyed,  not  only  as  Irish 
but  as  popish. 

In  this  almost  universal  destruc- 
tion, the  ecclesiastical  books,  missals, 
sacramentaries,  breviaries,  peniten- 
tials,  the  canons  of  councils,  doctri- 
nal books,  many  historical  and  bio- 
graphical treatises  perished.  The 
Irish  people  and  their  church  hold  by 
tradition  to  their  predecessors,  and 
claim  to  be  diredjluccessors  of  the 
church  and  converts  of  St  Patrick. 
Nor  can  the  Anglican  party  which 
destroyed  so  much  of  Irish  literature 
now  base  any  argument  on  the  silence 
of  manuscript  authority  or  draw  any 
inference  in  their  favor  from  the  ab- 
sence of  proofs,  for  whose  disappear- 
ance they  are  themselves  account- 
able. 

The  uninterrupted  adherence  of 
the  Irish  nation  to  the  Roman  Church 
gives  it  the  force  of  prescription,  and 
it  will  hold  good  against  all  but  the 
most  direct  and  positive  evidence. 

No  mere  inferences  can  invalidate 
her  claim. 

The  documents  regarding  the  early 
Irish  Church  begin  with  the  confes- 
sion of  Saint  Patrick  and  his  letter 
to  Coroticus,  a  piratical  British  chief, 
published  by  Ware  in  1656,  from  four 
manuscripts,  and  by  the  Bollandists 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Vaast. 

The  canons  ascribed  to  the  saint 
were  published  by  the  same,  as  well 
as  by  Spelman  and  Usher. 

Of  the  lives  of  the  saint,  the  least 
valuable  of  all  is  that  by  Jocelin,  an 
English  monk,  who  wrote  soon  after 
the  conquest.  This  is  given  in  the 
Bollandists  and  in  MessinghanVs  Flo- 
rilegium.  Earlier  and  better  lives, 
four  in  number,  were  collected  and 
published  by  Colgan  in  his  Acta  Tri- 
adis  Thaumaturgae,  a  work  of  which 
we  doubt  the  existence  of  a  copy  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Among  these  earlier  lives,  one  by 
Probus  is  of  much  value.  It  was 
printed,  strangely  enough,  among  the 
works  of  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  Ba- 
sil edition  of  that  father  issued  in 
1563,  and,  apparently,  the  whole  work 
was  taken  from  manuscripts  preserved 
at  the  Irish  convent  at  Bobbio. 

These  are  the  more  important  ma- 
terial for  the  life  of  the  apostle  of  Ire- 
land, together  with  unpublished  mat- 
ter in  some  very  ancient  Irish  manu- 
scripts, codices  known  for  centuries, 
such  as  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  man- 
uscript of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
which  contains  a  life  of  Saint  Patrick 
by  Muirchu-Maccu-Mactheni  •  the 
Leabhar  Breac,  considered  the  most 
valuable  Irish  manuscript  on  eccle- 
siastical matters  ;  the  Tripartite  Life 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  early  na- 
tional annals,  etc. 

As  to  the  antiquity  and  value  of 
these  ancient  codices  Westwood  in  his 
PalcBOgraphia  Sacra  Pictoria  (Lon- 
don, 1843-5)  may  De  consulted. 

For  the  liturgy  of  the  early  Irish 
Church,  we  have  a  missal  preserved 
at  Stowe,  in  England,  and  ascribed  to 
the  sixth  century,  but  which  unfortu- 
nately has  never  been  fully  and  com- 
pletely published  ;  a  missal  preserved 
in  the  monastery  founded  by  Saint 
Columbanus  at  Bobbio,  and  printed 
by  Mabillon  in  his  Iter  Italicum; 
the  Antiphonarium  Benchorense  ;  the 
Exposition  of  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  Mass  preserved  in  the  Leabhar 
Breac  and  a  treatise  on  the  Mass 
Vestments  in  the  same  volume,  as 
well  as  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  and 
various  separate  hymns. 

The  lives  of  the  Irish  saints,  many 
of  which  have  been  published  by  Col- 
gan, Messingham,  the  Bollandists,  as 
well  as  the  meagre  Irish  secular  an- 
nals, throw  much  light  on  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  documentary 
array  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  con- 
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troversy,  as  to  the  origin  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Irish  Church. 

And  surely  what  has  come  down 
in  fragments  shows  a  church  which 
the  Anglican  Church  could  not  but 
condemn.  The  warmest  advocate  of 
the  identity  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland  with  the  early  Irish  Church, 
would  find  the  old  Irish  mass,  as 
preserved  in  the  Stowe  or  the  Bob- 
bio  missal,  a  very  objectionable  wor- 
ship ;  the  monks  and  nuns  unsuited 
to  our  age  ;  and  the  prayers,  peniten- 
tiary, and  belief  in  miraculous  pow- 
ers in  the  church  utterly  inconsistent 
with  Protestant  ideas ;  while  the 
Catholic  Irish  would  find  the  mass, 
if  said  in  one  of  their  churches,  so 
like  that  they  daily  hear,  that  it  would 
excite  scarce  a  word  of  comment  \ 
monks  and  nuns  would  certainly  ex- 
cite less ;  and  the  prayers  of  that  ear- 
ly day  still  circulate  with  the  com- 
mendation of  the  actual  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  successor  of 
( Ceiestine. 

The  position  having  been  abandon- 
ed that  St.  Patrick  never  existed, 
national  pride,  which  from  the  days 
of  Jocelin  has  bent  its  energies  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  Briton  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  and  born  in 
Scotland,  now  would  prove  that  he 
was  a  genuine  Englishman  in  his 
total  renunciation  of  papal  author- 
ity. 

In  the  recent  life  of  St.  Patrick  by 
Dr.  Todd,  this,  though  treated  lightly 
as  a  matter  of  slight  import,  is  really 
the  marrow  of  the  book. 

The  mission  of  St.  Patrick  has 
bee.n  uniformly  attributed  to  Pope 
St.  Ceiestine,  who  held  the  chair  of 
Peter  from  422  to  432  ;  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  previous  one 
of  the  deacon  of  Ceiestine,  St.  Palla- 
dius,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  christianize  Ireland  ;  and 
the  mission  of  St.  Palladius  grew  out, 
it  would  seem,  of  a  deputation  of 


Gallic  bishops  to  Britain  to  check 
the  progress  of  Pelagianism. 

Todd  endeavors  ingeniously  to 
break  up  these  connected  facts.  He 
seeks  to  show  that  Palladius  was  a 
deacon  not  of  St  Ceiestine,  but  of 
St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre  ;  that 
the  history  of  Palladius  and  Patrick 
have  been  confounded  ;  and  that  Pa- 
trick was  not  sent  to  Ireland  till  440, 
and  consequently  could  not  have 
been  sent  by  S^fCelestine.  This 
would,  to  some  extent,  deliver  the 
early  Irish  Church  from  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  having  received  its 
origin  from  Rome. 

Dr.  Morals  work  is  made  up  of 
three  essays :  On  the  Origin  of  the 
Irish  Church  and  its  Connection  with 
Rome "  On  the  teaching  of  the 
Irish  Church  concerning  the  Blessed 
Eucharist;"  and,  on  "Devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Ancient 
Church  of  Ireland." 

In  the  first  of  these  essays  he 
meets  the  argumentsof  the  Senior  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  by  a  careful  and  close 
examination,  showing  that  both  Pal- 
ladius and  Patrick  owed  their  mis- 
sion to  Rome  and  to  St.  Ceiestine, 
and  settles  conclusively  the  date  of 
St  Patrick's  landing  in  Ireland. 

He  discusses  at  length  the  mission 
of  Palladius  ;  sketches  the  life  of  St 
Patrick,  and  his  connection  with 
St.  Germain  ;  and  states  briefly  the 
proofs  of  his  Roman  mission.  He 
then  refutes  the  array  of  modern 
theories  in  regard  to  the  great  apos- 
tle from  Ledwich  to  Todd,  and  accu- 
mulates evidence  to  show  how  the 
early  Irish  Church  regarded  the  holy 
see. 

The  period  when  Saint  Palladius 
and  Saint  Patrick  successively  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,  was  not  one  of 
obscurity.  The  church  was  full  of 
vitality,  and  met  Nestorius  in  the 
east,  Pelagius  in  the  west,  the  Ma- 
nichees  in  Africa,  with  the  power  and 
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might  of  a  divine  institution.  It  was 
the  day  of  St.  Augustine,  St  Germain, 
of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  of  Cassian, 
Chrysostom,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
St  Jerome.  St  Basil,  St  Ambrose, 
St  Athanasius,  even,  and  St  Antho- 
ny were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  heard  the  words  of 
Hfe  from  their  lips,  or  gazed  on  them 
in  reverence.  The  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus  was  actually  in  session  denning 
the  honor  due  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
The  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  had 
been  settled  thirty-five  years  before, 
in  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  St 
Jerome's  version  was  gradually  sup- 
planting the  Vetus  Itala  in  the  hands 
of  the  faithful. 

The  monastic  life,  a  vigorous  tree 
planted  at  Rome  by  Athanasius,  had 
already  spread  over  the  Latin  Church, 
in  its  multiform  activity  and  zeal. 
It  grew  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
Augustine,  was  nurtured  by  that  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  whose  reputation 
was  so  widespread.  It  gave  a  Le- 
rins, with  its  school  of  bishops,  wri- 
ters, and  saints ;  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  at  Marseilles,  where  Cassian 
prayed  and  wrote. 

But  if  this  was  a  great  age  of  the 
church,  the  Roman  empire  showed 
no* such  signs  of  vitality.  It  was 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Along  its  whole 
western  territory,  stretching  from  Ita- 
ly to  Caledonia,  the  pagan  barbarians 
of  Germany  were  pressing  with  relent- 
less power,  threatening  destruction  to 
Roman,  romanized  Briton,  and  roma- 
nized  Gaul — for  all  of  whom  the  Ger- 
man had  but  one  name,  still  preserv- 
ed by  the  race,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
terming  the  descendants  of  the  Bri-  • 
tons  Welsh,  as  the  Fleming  does  the 
French  or  the  south  of  Germany  the 
Italian.  A  little  later  this  German 
race,  last  in  Europe  to  embrace  the 
faith  and  first  to  revolt  from  it,  over- 
ran Britain,  establishing  the  Saxon 
monarchy,  making  Gaul  the  land  of 


Franks,  and  giving  Spain  and  Italy 
Gothic  sovereigns. 

Before  this  torrent  burst,  the  church 
in  Italy,  Britain,  and  Gaul  was  close- 
ly united.  Heresies  appeared  and 
gained  ground  in  Britain.  To  meet 
this  Pelagian  enemy,  the  insular 
bishops  appealed  for  aid  to  Gaul. 
The  bishops  of  that  country  in  coun- 
cil, selected  St  Germain  and  St 
Lupus  to  go  to  Britain  ;  and  Prosper, 
in  his  chronicle,  assures  us  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Palla- 
dius  the  deacon,  Pope  Celestine  in 
426  sent  Germain  in  his  own  stead 
to  root  out  heresy  there,  and  direct 
the  Britons  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  work. 
To  recover  what  was  straying  was 
well ;  but  a  new  island  was  yet  to  be 
conquered  to  the  faith,  one  in  which 
the  Roman  eagle  had  never  flashed, 
but  which  seems  to  the  eye  of  faith 
a  field  white  for  the  reaper. 

Attached  to  Germain  by  ties  of 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  was  a  man 
of  Roman-British  race,  whose  whole 
associations  were  with  the  church  of 
Gaul,  who  had  been  a  slave  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Ireland,  and  yearned  to 
return  to  it  as  a  herald  of  the  Gospel. 
He  is  stated,  in  the  earliest  lives, 
to  have  been  recommended  by  Saint 
Germain  to  Pope  Celestine,  as  one 
fitted  for  such  a  work.  The  pope, 
however,  either  to  give  greater  digni- 
ty to  the  new  mission,  or  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  Roman  character  of  the 
work,  chose  in  431  Palladius,  deacon 
of  the  Roman  Church,  already  men- 
tioned, to  be  the  first  apostle  to  the 
Scots,  as  the  Irish  were  then  termed. 

Saint  Germain  and  Saint  Lupus 
went  to  Britain  in  429,  and  labored 
with  zeal  and  success  there  during 
that  year  and  the  next.  The  ancient 
Irish  writer,  who  wrote  a  conimenta 
ry  on  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Saint  Par 
trick  by  St.  Fiacc,  and  who  is  cited! 
by   Irish  scholars  as  scholiast  on. 
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Saint  Fiacc's  hymn,  states  that  Saint 
Patrick  accompanied  the  Gallic  bi- 
shops to  Britain.  In  itself  it  would 
be  probable.  The  intimate  relations 
between  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre  and 
the  British  priest,  would  naturally 
lead  that  prelate  to  choose  him  as  a 
companion.  That  Palladius,  who  had 
been  the  pope's  agent  in  the  matter, 
accompanied  them,  also,  would  seem 
natural.  His  selection  for  the  Irish 
mission  after  Saint  Germain's  return 
in  430,  would  follow  as  naturally. 

He  was  made  bishop,  and  sent  to 
the  Scots  (Irish)  in  43 1 ;  and  that  Saint 
Patrick  was  in  some  manner  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope  to  the  same  work,  or 
connected  with  the  mission  with  a 
degree  of  authority,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  when  Saint  Palladius, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  Wicklow,  was  dri- 
ven from  the  country,  and  died,  as 
some  say,  in  Scotland,  his  Roman 
companions  at  once  hastened  to  Saint 
Patrick,  to  notify  him  as  one  who  pos- 
sessed some  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  all  accounts  agree  that  on 
this  intelligence,  Saint  Patrick  at  once 
proceeded  to  obtain  the  episcopal  con- 
secration, and  sailed  to  Ireland. 

Looking  at  the  whole  action  of  the 
pope  in  regard  to  the  checking  of 
Pelagianism  in  Britain,  and  the  con- 
version of  Ireland,  this  theory,  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  answers 
every  requirement.  It  contravenes 
no  fact  given  by  any  early  author, 
and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
part.  The  Rome-appointed  subor- 
dinates of  Palladius  reported  to  Pa- 
trick as  a  recognized  superior,  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  between 
him,  the  disciple  of  Germain  and  Pal- 
ladius, the  Roman  delegate  to  Ger- 
main, there  could  have  been  diversity 
•of  faith  or  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  appointment  of  Patrick  to  the 
Irish  mission  was  simultaneous  with 
fthat  of  Palladius,  to  whom  the  prior- 


ity was  given.  On  the  death  of  Pal* 
ladius  he  succeeded,  and  required  but 
the  episcopal  consecration  to  begin 
his  labors  as  a  bishop  in  Ireland. 

This  would  make  the  Roman  origin 
of  the  Irish  Church  too  clear  for  Dr. 
Todd  to  accept  it  without  a  struggle. 
With  what  might  almost  be  termed 
unfairness,  he  ignores  the  statement 
of  a  Derfect  catena  of  Irish  writers  as 
to  the  character  of  Palladius,  in  or- 
der to  make  him  a  deacon,  not  of  the 
pope,  but  of  Saint  Germain. 

Later  lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  writ- 
ten long  after  the  death  of  the  saint, 
by  introducing  vague  traditions,  have 
doubtless  embarrassed  the  question. 
That  some  took  his  appointment  by 
Celestine  to  have  required  his  visit- 
ing Rome  after  the  death  of  Pal- 
ladius, was  natural ;  but  he  would 
really  have  been  appointed  by  Celes- 
tine, even  though  consecrated  in  Gaul 
after  the  death  of  that  pope,  if  this 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  previous 
orders  of  the  holy  see.  It  would 
not  be  strange  to  Catholic  ideas  that 
Saint  Patrick  had  what  would  be  now 
termed  his  bulls  unacted  upon,  either 
from  humility  or  some  other  motive  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  church  con- 
tains many  examples  where  bulls 
have  been  so  held,  to  be  acted  on 
ultimately  only  when  the  necessity 
of  the  church  made  the  candidate 
feel  it  a  duty  to  assume  the  burden 
from  which  he  shrank. 

Dr.  Moran  proves  that  Patrick 
drew  his  mission  from  Rome  by  a 
solid  array  of  authorities,  which  em- 
brace some  of  the  most  ancient  Irish 
manuscripts  extant  The  Book  of 
Armagh  contains  two  tracts,  one  the 
Dicta  Sancti  Patriot,  expressing  his 
wish  that  his  disciple  should  be  "  ut 
Christiani  ita  et  Romani;"  the  other 
the  annals  of  Tirechan,  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
stating  absolutely  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
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sius  the  Bishop  Patrick  was  sent  by 
Celestine,  bishop  and  pope  of  Rome, 
to  instruct  the  Irish. 

The  Leabhar  Breac,  styled  by  Pe- 
trie  "  the  oldest  and  best  Irish  manu- 
script relating  to  church  history  now 
preserved,"  furnishes  us  evidence  no 
less  clear  and  decisive.  1  he  second 
Life  of  Saint  Patrick,  ascribed  to 
Saint  Eleran,  (ob.  664  ;)  the  scholi- 
ast on  Saint  Fiacc,  the  Life  by  Pro- 
bus,  are  all  equally  explicit,  showing 
it  to  have  been  a  recognized  fact  in 
Ireland  within  two  centuries  after  the 
apostle's  own  day. 

Dr.  Moran,  besides  these,  accumu- 
lates other  authority  of  a  later  period, 
some  hitherto  uncited,  and  due  to 
the  researches  of  German  scholars 
among  the  manuscripts  still  extant, 
due  to  the  hands  of  the  early  Irish 
apostles  of  their  land. 

One  argument  of  Dr.  Todd  was 
based  on  the  silence  of  Muirchu  Mac- 
cu  Mactheni  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  ; 
but  Dr.  Moran  answers  this  fully 
by  showing  that  part  of  that  early 
writer's  work  is  missing ;  and  that,  as 
the  Life  of  Saint  Probus  follows,  word 
for  word,  the  parts  extant,  we  may 
assume  Jhat  Saint  Probus  followed 
him  in  other  parts  ;  and  in  regard  to 
Saint  Patrick's  mission,  Saint  Pro- 
bus  is  clear  and  plain. 

The  church  in  Ireland,  then,  was 
the  spiritual  child  of  Rome  and  Gaul. 
Her  great  missionary,  a  Breton,  came 
from  the  schools  of  Gaul,  with  au- 
thority from  Rome,  and  the  church 
which  he  founded  was  in  harmony 
with  the  church  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Italy.  What  the  faith  of  the  church 
in  those  countries  was,  admits  of  no 
doubt;  and  were  there  no  monu 
ments  extant  to  give  explicit  evidence 
of  the  faith  of  the  Irish  Church,  this 
would  give  us  implicit  evidence  suffi- 
cient, in  the  absence  of  any  contradic- 
tory authority,  to  decide  what  its  faith, 
doctrines,  and  liturgy  were. 


The  vice-rector  of  the  Irish  Col* 
lege  marshals  his  authorities  again 
and  shows  that  the  church  founded 
by  an  envoy  from  Rome^  retained  its 
connection  with  the  h^K^see  and 
its  reverence  for  the  Setfaf  Peter. 
He  adduces  hymns  of  the  Irish 
Church,  various  writings  of  successive 
ages,  express  canonical  enactments 
regarding  Rome,  and  finally  the  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  city,  in  itself 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  venera- 
tion entertained  for  Rome  ;  but  he 
crowns  all  this  by  adducing  the  many 
extant  cases  in  which  Irish  bishops 
and  clergy  ap^aled  to  Rome. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
terrible  changes  caused  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians  which  in  a 
manner  isolated  Ireland  may  have 
led  insensibly  to  differences  of  faith 
or  practice  in  that  island,  cut  off  from 
the  centre  of  unity  by  the  pagan 
England  that  had  succeeded  Chris- 
tian Bfcain,  and  the  pagan  France 
that  replaced  Christian  Gaul. 

Have  we  aught  to  prove  what  the 
Irish  Church  believed  and  taught ;  at 
what  worship  the  faithful  knelt ;  how 
they  were  received  into  the  body  of 
believers  ;  what  rites  consoled  them 
in  death  ?  Fortunately  there  is  much 
to  console  us  here,  as  well  as  to  con 
vince  us.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  work  we  are  dis 
cussing  is  the  clear  and  distinct  man- 
ner in  which  he  proves  the  Irish 
character  of  the  missal  found  at  Bob- 
bio,  and  reproduced  by  Mabillon 
in  his  Iter  Italicum.  Having,  by 
what  light  we  possessed,  come  to  the 
conclusion*  that  it  was  in  no  sense 
Irish,  we  examined  this  portion  with 
interest,  and  must  admit  that .  the 
proof  is  clear.  Bobbio  was  a  monas- 
tery founded  by  St.  Columbanus,  and 
its  rich  library  gave^much  to  the  early 
printers,  and  yet  much  still  remains 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
This  missal  has  no  distinctive  Irish 
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offices,  and  its  containing  an  office  of 
St.  Sigebert,  King  of  Burgundy,  seem- 
ed to  refuffflhy  idea  of  its  being 
Irish.  «|^^e  know  that  St.  Colum- 
banuffo^^Kl  a  monastery  at  Luxeu 
before  ji^^cding  to  Bobbio,  and  in 
both  places  retained  his  Irish  office. 
The  adding  of  a  local  Mass  would  not 
be  strange.  In  itself  this  missal  corre- 
sponds with  that  Irish  missal  preserv- 
ed at  Stowe  in  many  essential  points, 
and  with  no  other  known  missal  ; 
the  orthography  and  writing  are  un- 
doubtedly Irish  ;  the  liturgy  in  itself 
is  not  that  of  Gaul ;  it  resembles  it  in 
many  respects,  but  4j^6  canon  is  that 
of  Rome.  This  striking  feature  ap- 
pears in  the  Stowe  missal.  Mabillon, 
from  its  antiguity,  himself  infers  that 
Saint  Columbanus  brought  it  from 
Luxeu,  arid  it  is  as  probable  that  he 
brought  it  from  Ireland. 

It  gives  us  the  Mass  of  the  ancient 
Irish  Church,  and  Curry  gives  in  his 
lectures  a  translation  of  an  ^Expo- 
sition of  the  Ceremonies  of  tr^Mass" 
from  the  Irish  in  the  Leabhar  Breac. 
The  Mass  and  the  exposition  place 
beyond  a  doubt  the  belief  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  the  Real  Presence.  The 
exposition  is  as  distinct  as  if  written 
to  meet  any  opposition.  "Another 
division  of  that  pledge,  which  has 
been  left  with  the  church  to  comfort 
her,  is  the  body  of  Christ  and  his 
blood,  which  are  offered  upon  the 
altars  of  the  Christians  ;  the  body 
even  which  was  born  of  Mary  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  without  destruc- 
tion of  her  virginity,  without  opening 
of  the  womb,  without  the  presence  of 
man  ;  and  which  was  crucified  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews  out  of  spite  and 
envy ;  and  which  arose  after  three 
days  from  death,  and  sits  upon  the 
right  hand  of. God  the  Father  in 
heaven."  (Cu&y4  Lectures,  p.  307.) 

The  word^of  the  Mass  are  no  less 
explicit,  and  the  Bobbio  missal  con- 
tains these  words :  "  Cujus  came  a  te 


ipso  sanctificata,  dum  pascimur,  ro- 
boramur,  et  sanguine  dum  potamur, 
abluimur."  The  whole  early  litera- 
ture, the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  other 
monuments  teem  with  allusions  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  and  the  saying  of  Mass  is  not 
unfrequently  expressed  by  the  term 
"conficere  Corpus  Domini." 

The  proofs  adduced  by  Dr.  Moran 
on  this  point  extend  to  sixty  pages, 
showing  the  most  exact  research  and 
learning,  and  accumulating  evidence 
on  evidence,  meeting  and  refuting 
objections  of  every  kind. 

The  sacrament  of  penance  and  its 
use  is  no  less  apparent;  nor  is  the 
devotion  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints  a  point  on  which  the  slight- 
est doubt  is  left. 

Dr.  Moran's  work  is  certainly,  since 
the  appearance  of  Lanigaris  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  (4  vols.  Dublin,  1822,) 
the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the 
early  Irish  Church,  and  completely 
sets  at  rest  the  theories  set  up  by 
W.  G.  Todd,  in  A  History  of  the 
Ancient  Church  in  Ireland,  London, 
1845  ;  and  with  great  learning  and 
skill  by  James  H.  Todd,  in  his  Saint 
Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland :  A  Me- 
moir of  his  Life  and  Mission,  Dublin, 
1864. 

We  need  now  a  popular  treatise 
embracing  the  result  of  his  labor,  in 
a  small  volume,  like  the  work  of  W. 
G.  Todd,  and  a  volume  containing 
the  Bobbio  missal,  (that  at  Stowe  is 
probably  sealed,)  with  the  treatise  on 
the  Mass  and  vestments  from  the 
Leabhar  Breac,  and  a  selection  of 
the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  early 
church  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
With  these  common  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  to  familiarize  them  with 
what  remains  of  the  church  of  their 
fathers,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  old 
Irish  Mass,  the  "  Cursus  Scottorum" 
or  Mass  of  the  early  Irish  Church, 
chanted  by  the  cardinal  archbishop 
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of  Dublin  on  the  great  patronal  feast, 
as  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  is  in  Spain, 
or  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan.  It  would 
be  a  living  proof  that,  if  the  Irish  and 
other  churches  laid  aside  their  pecu- 


liar liturgies  to  adopt  exclusively 
that  of  Rome,  it  was  not  that  the 
former  were  objectionable  ;  but  that 
unity  was  too  desirable  to  be  post- 
poned. 


MY  ANGEL. 


"He  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee." 


There's  an  angel  stands  beside  my  heart, 

And  keepeth  guard. 
How  I  wish  sometimes  that  he  would  depart, 
And  its  strong  desires  warid  cease  to  thwart 

With  his  stern  regara  ! 


But  he  never  moves  as  he  standeth  there 

With  unwinking  eyes ; 
And  at  every  pitfall  and  every  snare 
His  silent  lips  form  the  word,  "  Forbear  1" 

Till  the  danger  flies. 


His  look  doth  oft  my  purpose  check 

And  aim  defeat. 
And  I  change  my  course  at  his  slightest  beck, 
'Tis  well,  or  I  soon  would  be  a  wreck 

For  the  waves  to  beat. 
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TRANSLATED    FROM   THE  FRENCH. 


AN   ITALIAN  GIRL  OF  OUR  DAY* 


[The  first  Italian  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  Rosa  Ferrucci  appeared  at 
Florence  in  1857,  a  request  for  their 
publication  having  been  made  to  her 
mother  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Corsi,  Archbishop  of  Tisa.  The  pi- 
ous prelate  was  not  less  desirous  of 
seeing  the  account  of  so  edifying  a 
death  published,  when  he  had  learn- 
ed the  circumstances  from  the  Prior 
of  San  Sisto,  who  had  attended  Sig- 
norina  Ferrucci  in  her  last  moments. 

A  second  edition  appeared  in  1858, 
enriched  with  numerous  details,  at  the 
express  request  of  Monsignor  Char- 
vaz,  Archbishop  of  Genoa. 

During  a  brief  stay  which  I  made 
at  Pisa,  Monsignor  della  Fanteria, 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  ^poke 
to  me  of  the  profound  impression 
which  the  death  of  Signorina  Fer- 
rucci had  left  on  all  memories,  and 
of  the  edification  which  he  hoped  from 
her  tetters.  He  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  should  be  made  known  in  France, 
and  even  urged  me  to  undertake  their 
translation  myself. 

Authorities  such  as  these,  and  the 
testimony  of  persons  of  undoubted 
judgment  as  to  the  good  this  little 
work  has  already  done,  have  deter- 
mined me  to  publish  it  for  the 
second  time.  May  it  edify  yet  again 
some  young  souls,  by  showing  them 
in  Christianity  an  ideal  too  often 
sought  elsewhere. 

December,  1858.] 

The  following  are  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  Letters  here  presented  to  the 
reader. 

*  Rosa  Fermcci:  her  Life,  her  Letters*  and  her 
Death.    By  the  AbM  H.  Perreyve. 


Toward  the  end  of  April,  last 
year,  (1857,)  as  I  was  returning  from 
Rome,  I  stopped  at  Pisa.  The  hand 
of  God  conducted  me  then  into  the 
midst  of  a  family,  of  whose  uncloud- 
ed happiness  I  had  been  the  witness 
only  a  few  months  before,  but  which 
had  now,  alas  !  been  visited  by  death. 
It  was  one  of  those  sudden,  heart- 
rending bereavements  which  make 
one  falter  on  the  desolated  threshold 
of  his  friend,  and  which  chill  on  one's 
lips  the  tenderest  words  of  consola- 
tion. 

What  would  you  say  to  the  father 
and  mother  who  lose  an  only  daugh- 
ter— their  joy,  their  life,  and,  more- 
over, the  pride  and  the  edification  of 
a  whole  town  ?  Better  be  silent  and 
ask  God  to  speak. 

Happily,  in  this  case,  God  did 
speak ;  and  the  noble  souls  whose 
sorrows  are  to  be  recounted  here, 
were  of  the  number  of  those  who 
know  his  voice. 

After  the  first  tears  and  the  first 
outpouring  of  a  grief  which  time  ren- 
dered only  the  more  poignant,  the 
poor  mother  asked  me  to  accompany 
her  to  the  house  where  her  daughter 
had  died,  and  which  she  herself  had 
quitted  from  'that  day.  A  servant 
belonging  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
houses  had  the  keys  of  this  funereal 
dwelling,  and  he  opened  the  doors 
for  us.  We  expected  to  find  only 
the  presence  of  death  and  the  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  sorrows  of  yes- 
terday in  the  silence  of  those  desert- 
ed chambers  ;  but  Christian  charity 
had  watched  over  the  spot,  and  from 
our  first  steps  a  delicate  perfume  of 
roses  betrayed  its  loving  attentions. 
Indeed,  we  found  the  chamber  of  the 
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dead  girl  strewn  with  flowers.  They 
were  fresh,  some  faithful  hand  hav- 
ing renewed  them  that  very  morning. 
This  unlooked-for  spectacle  awaken- 
ed in  our  minds  the  thought  that  the 
Christian's  death  is  not  so  much  a 
death  as  a  transformation  of  life. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  when,  kneel- 
ing near  the  poor  sobbing  mother,  I 
asked  her  if  she  wished  me  to  recite 
the  De  Profundis,  she  answered  in  a 
firm  voice  and  almost  smiling,  "  No, 
let  us  recite  the  Te  Deum." 

The  hymn  concluded,  I  led  the 
pious  woman  from  that  room  where 
her  sorrow  seemed  changed  into  ex- 
ultation, and  I  said  to  her  on  the 
way :  "  From  all  that  I  know,  from 
all  that  I  can  learn  of  your  daughter, 
she  was  a  saint.  The  delicate  piety 
of  .your  neighbors  attests  how  power- 
ful is  still  the  recollection  of  her  :  the 
example  of  her  life,  and  the  details 
of  her  holy  death,  must  not  be  lost. 
You  must  preserve  them  for  the  edi- 
fication of  her  companions ;  for  the 
edification  of  the  town  which  has 
known  her,  loved  her,  venerated  her; 
for  the  edification  of  ourselves  also, 
who  must  one  day  die,  and  whom  the 
examples  of  all  holy  deaths  encou- 
rage and  support."  I  was  not  the 
first  to  express  this  desire ;  many 
friends  had  anticipated  me  in  beg- 
ging for  a  history  which  they  believ- 
ed well  calculated  to  reflect  honor 
on  our  holy  religion. 

Before  I  left  Pisa,  I  had  obtained 
the  desired  promise,  pledging  myself, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  known  in 
France,  to  some  Christian  readers, 
this  history,  wrung  from  the  anguish 
of  a  mother  by  the  single  desire  of 
promoting  the  glory  of  God.  Some 
months  later,  the  book  appeared  at 
Florence,  with  the  following  title, 
Rosa  Ferrucci,  and  some  of  her  Writ- 
ingSy  published  under  the  supervision 
of  her  Mother.    It  remains,  then,  for 


me  to  fulfil,  on  my  part,  the  pious 
obligation  I  have  contracted. 

Rosa  Ferrucci  was  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Ferrucci,  of 
the  University  of  Pisa,  and  of  the 
Signora  Caterina  Ferrucci,  a  lady 
well  known  in  Italy  for  her  poetry, 
and  for  some  excellent  works  on  ed- 
ucation.   It  is  little  more  than  a  year 
since  this  young  girl  was,  by  her 
brilliant  intellectual  gifts  and  the  holi- 
ness of  her  life,  the  honor  of  the  city 
of  Pisa.  The  grave  habits  of  a  Chris- 
tian family,  all  the  veils,  all  the  pre- 
cautions, all  the  fears  of  modesty,  had 
not  been  able  to  shield  her  from  a 
sort  of  religious  admiration  which 
she  inspired  in  all  who  saw  her. 
How  prevent  mothers  from  point- 
ing out   the  holy  child   to  their 
daughters,  or  the  poor  from  bless- 
ing her  as  she  passed  ?    Rosa  pos- 
sessed natural  talents  of  a  high 
order,  and  her  education  was  sin- 
gularly favorable  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  every  gift  of  mind  and 
heart.    At  six  years  of  age  she  read 
Italian,  French,  and  German.    At  a 
later  period  she  knew  by  heart  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  She 
read  in  the  original,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  her  mother,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Tacitus ;  and,  among  modern  au- 
thors, Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Fene- 
lon,  Fleury,  Milton,  Schiller,  Klop- 
stock.    I  mention  at  random  the  au- 
thors quoted  by  her  in  her  letters  to 
her  friends,  passing  by  writers  of  our 
own  day.    She  has  left  a  correspon- 
dence in  three  languages — French, 
German,  and  Italian.    The  greater 
number  of  the  Italian  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  gentleman  of 
Leghorn,  Signor  Gaetano  Orsini,  a 
distinguished    lawyer  and  perfect 
Christian,  to  whom  Rosa  was  be- 
trothed, and  whose  hopes  have  been 
shattered  by  her  death.    Each  part 
of  her  correspondence  is  remarkable, 
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but  it  is  of  the  last-mentioned  letters 
that  I  propose  particularly  to  speak. 
Independently  of  her  correspondence, 
Signorina  Ferrucci  wrote  many  short 
treatises  on  religion  and  Christian 
morality,  several  of  which  have  been 
published  since  her  death. 

Here,  then,  we  find  in  a  young 
girl  a  degree  of  mental  cultivation — 
a  depth  of  learning,  I  might  say — 
which  would  be  remarkable  in  a  man 
even  of  distinguished  education.  To 
dwell  long  on  gifts  so  rare  would  in- 
terfere with  the  object  I  proposed  to 
myself  in  writing  this  little  history. 
I  will,  then,  remark  here,  once  for 
all,  that,  having  for  several  weeks 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this 
excellent  family,  I  have  witnessed  in 
this  extraordinary  girl  only  a  child- 
like modesty,  which  made  her  always 
skilful  in  self-concealment. 

I  omit,  then,  all  that  relates  to  this 
intellectual  culture,  and  to  this  taste 
for  classical  learning — a  taste  which 
was  so  pure,  so  exalted,  in  this  young 
Christian  maiden.  Understood  and 
accepted  in  Italy,  this  literary  turn  of 
mind  would  seem  strange  in  France, 
where  there  exists  an  extravagant  fear 
of  raising  woman  above  a  certain  in- 
tellectual level.  I  prefer,  therefore, 
having  said  on  this  point  merely  what 
was  necessary,  to  speak  henceforth 
only  of  the  virtues  of  the  saintly 
girl. 

Even  of  these  I  shall  specify  but 
one.  I  leave  it  to  pious  imagina- 
tions to  guess  what  there  must  have 
been  of  meekness,  of  purity,  of  obe- 
dience, of  modesty,  of  angelic  devo- 
tion, in  such  a  soul.  I  shall  speak 
only  of  her  charity.  Love  for  the 
poor  was  with  her  a  passion,  and 
that  from  her  tenderest  years.  Cer- 
tain souls  seem  to  come  into  this 
world  commissioned  by  God  to  do 
honor  to  a  particular  virtue  ;  every- 
thing in  them  converges  to  that  as  to 
a  divine  centre.    The  voice  of  a  mo- 


ther and  the  voice  of  the  church 
have  but  to  quicken  the  germ  of 
holiness  committed  to  such  souls  be- 
fore their  terrestrial  journey,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  development  of  reason 
allows  them  to  act,  they  tend  quite 
naturally  to  the  end  which  the  finger 
of  God  had  pointed  out  to  them 
from  above.    Rosa  Ferrucci  brought 
with  her  a  tender  and  unbounded 
love  for  the  poor.    From  the  little 
birds  which,  while  yet  an  infant,  she 
used  to  feed  in  winter-time,  to  the 
poor  beggars  of  Pisa,  whom  she  re- 
lieved by  denying  herself  in  dress 
and  amusements,  and  the  neglected 
graves  to  which  she  carried  flowers, 
"  because,"  she  used  to  say,  "  I  feel 
a  pity  for  neglected  graves,"  all 
poverty  touched  her  heart.  Her 
mother  relates  some  affecting  inci- 
dents of  her  great  charity.  During 
a  severe  winter  her  parents  remarked 
that  she  no  longer  ate  bread  at  her 
meals,  although  she  never  failed  to 
pick  out  the  largest  piece  for  herself. 
They  affected  not  to  know  her  mo- 
tive, which  she  explained,  blushing  : 
"Have  I  done  wrong?    Indeed,  I 
did  not  know  it  was  wrong;  but  bread 
is  so  dear  this  year,  and  this  piece 
would  be  sufficient  for  one  poor  per- 
son." 

If  she  met  in  her  walks  a  poor 
woman  tottering  under  the  weight  01 
a  load  of  wood,  her  first  impulse 
would  t>e  to  run  to  help  her,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  restrain  this  charita- 
ble eagerness.  She  would  then  com- 
plain, declaring  that  she  could  never 
get  accustomed  to  seeing  poor  people 
toiling  so  hard. 

On  her  birthday  she  ran  to  her 
mother  and  said  to  her :  "  Gaetano  is 
indeed  all  that  I  could  wish  1  We 
have  just  formed  a  project  which 
makes  me  quite  happy.  We  have 
promised  that  on  our  birthdays  and 
saints'  days,  instead  of  making  each 
other  presents,  which  are  often  use- 
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less,  we  will  give  a  large  alms  to 
some  poor  family. " 

She  was  a  good  musician,  and 
knew  how  to  interpret  truly  the  sen- 
timent of  the  masters.  One  day  she 
went  to  Florence,  accompanied  by 
her  brother,  to  purchase  some  pieces 
of  music.  But  just  as  she  was  enter- 
ing the  town,  she  met  a  poor  family, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  extreme 
of  wretchedness.  Their  rent  must 
be  paid  the  next  day,  or  these  poor 
people  would  be  homeless.  Fare- 
well to  the  pieces  of  music!  And 
on  her  return  home,  when  her  friends, 
to  conceal  their  real  joy  and  admira- 
tion, affected  to  chide  her,  she  an- 
swered :  "  What  would  you  have  had 
me  do  ?  I  could  not  help  it.  Tell 
me  yourselves  how  I  could  have  done 
otherwise  than  I  did?  Now,  you 
see  well  that  it  was  impossible !" 
O  holy  impossibilities !  which  embar- 
rass only  those  who  can  never  be  re- 
signed to  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Innumerable  are  the  incidents  of 
this  kind  which  might  be  related  of 
Rosa  ;  for  charity  is  never  weary,  the 
more  good  it  has  done,  the  more  it 
desires  to  do  ;  but  I  leave  this  sub- 
ject— reluctantly,  indeed — to  dwell  at 
more  length  on  the  two  episodes  of 
this  Christian  life,  in  which  I  think 
may  be  found  the  most  solid  edifica- 
tion and  the  best  encouragement  for 
souls.  I  speak  of  a  love  and  a  death, 
both  transfigured  by  the  cro.>s. 

The  transfiguration  of  the  life  and 
heart  of  man  in  chastity,  in  hope,  in 
sacrifice,  is  a  palpable  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity and  one  of  the  surest  marks 
of  its  divinity.  Jesus  Christ,  when 
he  came  to  sanctify  the  world,  did 
not  destroy  the  natural  conditions  of 
human  life.  Since,  as  before,  the 
shedding  of  his  blood,  man  is  born  in 
suffering ;  he  weeps,  combats,  loves, 
and  dies.  And  yet,  if  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, all.  is  changed  for  him.  From 
his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  walks  in  a 


marvellous  light,  which  transfigures 
all  things  in  his  eyes  and  thoroughly 
changes  the  meaning  of  life.  He 
suffers,  but  each  day  he  adores  suffer- 
ing on  the  cross  ;  he  weeps,  but  he 
has  heard  that,  Blessed  are  they  who 
weep  !  he  combats,  but  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  heaven  ;  he  loves,  but  in  all 
that  he  loves,  he  loves  God  ;  he  dies, 
but  then  only  does  he  begin  to  live. 
Nay,  even  the  entrance  into  beatitude 
is  for  the  Christian  not  the  last  trans- 
figuration ;  for  a  blissful  eternity  is 
but  a  continuous  transfiguration  in  a 
glory  ever  increasing,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  eternal  flight  of  created  love  to- 
ward Infinite  Love.  This  divine 
flight  finds  in  heaven  its  region  01 
glory  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  its  starting-point  is  earth — that 
before  finally  gaining  the  eternal 
heights,  it  must  first  cross  "  the  fields 
of  mourning,  lugentes  campi"* 

Hence  it  is,  that  for  the  saints 
there  is  no  interruption  between  hea- 
ven and  earth  ;  the  same  path  that 
conducted  them  yesterday  from  vir- 
tue to  virtue,  will  lead  them  to-mor- 
row from  glory  to  glory,  and  their 
death  is  but  an  episode  of  their  love. 
Hence,  also,  perhaps  that  mysterious 
fraternity  of  love  and  death  which  is 
the  soul  of  all  true  poetry ;  men  catch 
a  glimpse  of  it  and  chant  it  in  their 
own  tongue : 

"  The  twin  brothers,  love  and  death, 
At  the  same  time,  gave  birth  to  fate."t 

But  only  the  saints  know  its  true 
secret :  "  Having  a  desire  to  be  dis- 
solved and  to  be  with  Christ."* 

When  the  young  soul  of  whom  we 
now  speak  had  reached  a  certain 
elevation  in  her  flight  toward  God, 
she,  too,  met  the  sweet  and  austere 
company  of  those  two  strong- 
winged  angels — Christian  love  and 
death.  She  loved :  almost  as  soon 
she  presaged  death,  and  she  died. 

*  Virg.  Mn.  i.  4.         t  Le*opardl         %  Phil.  x.  33. 
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But  she  loved  as  a  child  of  God 
loves,  and  she  died  as  a  saint. 

I  have,  then,  little  more  to  do  than 
to  translate  her  Letters,  in  which  shines 
gloriously  the  beauty  of  Christian 
love,  and  to  give  an  account  of  that 
death  worthy  of  the  church's  bright- 
est days.  As  I  have  already  remark- 
ed, these  Letters  are  addressed  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  Leghorn,  to  whom 
Rosa  had  been  betrothed  for  two 
years  before  her  death  ;  a  truly  noble 
character  whom  heaven  seemed  to 
have  made  worthy  of  her.  A  pro- 
found and  tender  love  united  these* 
two  kindred  souls.  The  simple  and 
sweet  manners  of  good  Italian  socie- 
ty allowed  their  seeing  each  other 
often,  and  did  not  forbid  their  almost 
daily  correspondence.  An  entire 
conformity  of  faith,  of  piety,  of  holy 
desires,  blended  into  a  still  closer 
union  those  hearts  already  so  strong- 
ly bound  to  each  other  ;  but  a  more 
celestial  ray  was  continually  passing 
from  the  soul  of  Rosa  into  that  of 
Gaetano.  Through  her  joys,  her 
hopes,  the  festive  preparations  for 
her  wedding,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
future,  this  pious  young  girl  always 
saw  God.  One  idea,  immense  and 
insatiable,  was  dominant  over  all  her 
desires,  the  idea  of  perfection.  She 
gazed  through  the  veil  of  her  joyous 
dawnings  on  the  divine  sun  of  eter- 
nal beauty.  Her  happiness  embel- 
lished earth  to  her,  but  the  earth  thus 
embellished  immediately  reminded 
her  of  heaven  ;  earthly  love  put  a 
song  on  her  lips,  but  the  song  soon 
became  a  hymn,  and  always  ended 
with  God.  It  is  this  insensible  and 
almost  involuntary  transition,  of  which 
she  herself  seems  unconscious,  from 
an  earthly  affection  to  ardent  long- 
ings after  divine  love  and  perfection, 
which  constitutes  all  the  beauty  of 
her  Letters,  The  reader  must  not 
forget  that  they  were  written  by  one 
who  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and 


that  whatever  there  was  of  maturity 
in  her  young  soul  was  derived  from 
that  sun  of  Christian  faith  whose 
warm  rays  ripen  the  intellect,  in  the 
continued  childhood  of  the  heart. 

I  would  fain  believe  that  this  young 
Christian's  sisters  in  the  faith,  will 
find  in  her  Letters  something  more 
than  a  subject  of  poetical  dreaming. 
In  truth,  no  life  is  so  really  practical 
as  that  of  a  saint ;  and,  through  the 
veil  of  beautiful  language,  we  may 
discover  in  the  letters  of  Rosa  Fer- 
rucci  many  duties  faithfully  perform- 
ed by  her,  many  lessons  of  duty  faith- 
fully to  be  performed  by  ourselves. 
I  would  then  beg  of  those  young  per- 
sons to  read  the  following  pages  with 
recollection,  and,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate their  true  meaning,  to  enter  as 
much  as  possible  into  this  young 
girl's  ardent  desire  of  perfection. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  eternal  soar- 
ing of  souls  toward  God.  Have  you 
ever,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
watched  those  flights  of  birds  which, 
lengthening  out  in  a  long  train,  fol- 
low, to  the  very  last,  the  same  sinu- 
osities ?  'Tis  said  that  the  strongest, 
flying  in  advance,  cleaves  the  air; 
and  that  the  weaker,  coming  after, 
enter  with  ease  the  aerial  furrow. 
Ah!  too  feeble  that  we.  are  to  at- 
tempt alone  the  road  to  heaven,  let 
us  at  least  learn  to  enter  the  furrows 
of  the  saints.  Their  strong  and  cer- 
tain wing  will  draw  us  onward  in 
their  track ;  and  when  we  shall  see 
them  so  lovely  because  they  were  so 
loving,  we  shall  advance  with  less 
fear  toward  Him  who  was  the  supreme 
object  of  their  love. 

ROSA  TO  GAETANO. 

Pisa,  April  6,  1856. 

I  can  never  thank  God  enough  for 
giving  me  in  you,  Gaetano,  an  exam- 
ple and  a  guide  for  my  whole  life. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  often  spying  so 
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to  my  mother,  and  I  say  it  because  it 
is  in  my  heart  Spite  of  all  the 
faults  and  imperfections  which  have 
so  many  times  prevented  me  from 
remaining  faithful  to  the  good  resolu- 
tions which  I  constantly  make  before 
God,  I  have  so  high  an  idea  of  the 
perfection  of  a  Christian  wife,  and  of 
the  duties  I  shall  soon  have  to  fulfil, 
that  I  should  indeed  be  terrified  if  I 
did  not  confide  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  can  do  all,  and  who  will  aid  me 
who  can  do  nothing.  I  often  speak 
to  my  mother  of  the  holy  respect 
with  which  the  sacrament  we  are  go- 
ing to  receive  inspires  me ;  and  I 
earnestly  beg  of  you  to  ask  our  Lord 
for  the  graces  which  are  necessary  to 
make  me  what  I  ought  to  be.  I  pro- 
mise you  to  use  all  my  efforts  for  this 
end  ;  and  I  will  dedicate  the  prayers 
of  the  month  of  May  to  this  intention, 
for  I  have  great  confidence  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  will  obtain  for  me 
what  I  still  lack.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  have  made  great  progress  to- 
ward perfection  when  we  come  to  de- 
test sincerely  all  those  little  daily 
faults  which  seem  trifles  to  us,  but 
which  must  be  so  very  displeasing  to 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God.  In  all 
this,  be  sure  that  I  will  receive  your 
counsels  and  admonitions  as  they 
ought  to  be  received  from  him  who, 
by  the  will  of  God,  takes  the  place  of 
father  and  mother 

April  17. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  true 
means  of  preparing  ourselves  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  by  which  we 
shall  be  united  for  time  and  eternity 
is,  to  use  all  our  efforts  to  attain  that 
state  of  Christian  perfection  to  which 
God  calls  us ;  and  I  am  also  sure 
that,  if  we  cannot  arrive  absolutely  at 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  we 
ardently  desire,  we  can  at  least  kin- 
dle in  our  hearts  the  flames  of  that 
divine  love  which  is  itself  the  whole 
vol.  vii. — 24 


law.  In  this  you  will  be  my  guide 
and  my  example,  Gaetano  ;  we  two 
shall  have  but  one  will,  one  love  also, 
loving  each  other  in  God,  in  whom  all 
affections  become  holy.  Our  affec- 
tion did  not  spring  from  outward 
accomplishments,  nor  from  fleeting 
beauty,  that  flower  of  a  day.  It  was 
a  stronger  tie  that  bound  our  souls 
together.  We  love  each  other  be- 
cause we  love  God.  In  him  does 
our  union  consist,  because  in  him  is 
all  the  strength,  all  the  purity  of  our 
love  ;  because  in  him  also  is  our  su- 
preme end.  Hence  come  those  al- 
ternations of  joy  and  sadness,  accord- 
ing as  we  approach,  or  seem  to  be 
receding  from,  that  ideal  type  of  per- 
fection which  is  the  object  of  our  de- 
sires. Ah  !  how  good  God  is  ;  and 
how  often  I  bless  him  for  having  put 
such  desires  and  such  hopes  into  our 
hearts.  For  me,  I  now  see  in  God  not 
only  the  eternal  power  which  created 
heaven  and  earth,  or  the  eternal  love 
which  redeemed  us,  but  also  that 
sweet  mercy  which  has  given  me  in 
you,  as  it  were,  his  crowning  blessing. 

April  25. 

Forgive  me,  Gaetano,  my  eternal 
repetitions  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  For 
some  time  I  have  been  able  only  to 
say  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again.  This  very  day  reminds  me  of 
another  day,  a  dear  and  solemn  one 
to  me.  I  recollect  with  unspeakable 
pleasure  the  solitary  walk  I  took 
with  my  mother  to  speak  of  you. 
The  stillness  of  the  country,  the  fresh 
aspect  of  all  nature,  the  distant  voices 
of  the  peasants,  which  alone  from 
time  to  time  broke  the  profound  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene — all  seemed  new 
to  me,  all  spoke  to  my  heart.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  humble  little 
church  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  I 
ventured  to  pray  to  God  to  bless  these 
new  thoughts — thoughts  which  held 
me  suspended,  as  it  were,  between 
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doubt  and  hope,  but  which  found 
my  heart  firmly  resolved  to  do  the  di- 
vine will  in  all  things.  From  that 
day  I  have  implored,  and  still  un- 
ceasingly implore,  the  graces  which 
we  need  in  order  to  lead  together  a 
truly  Christian  life.  Do  you  do  the 
same,  Gaetano  ;  and  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  God 
for  myself,  without  at  once  finding 
your  name  mingled  in  my  supplica- 
.  tions. 

April  3a 

He  only  is  worthy  of  a  reward  who 
*has  merited  it.  Do  you  not  know  that 
.  combat — and  what  is  life  but  a  contin- 
ual combat  ? — must  precede  victory? 
No,  Gaetano,  we  will  not  be  like  cow- 
.ardly  soldiers  who  would  fain  have 

•  the  honors  of  a  triumph  without  hav- 
;  ing  seen  the  face  of  the  foe.  Let  us  ra- 
ther strive  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  fe- 

•  licity,  which  alone  can  satisfy  our  de- 

•  sires,  by  faithfully  performing  all  our 
duties;  by  supporting,  for  the  love  of 
God,  all  the  trials  of  life,  heavy  or 
light ; /by  devoting  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  to  good  works  ;  then  the 
desire  of  heaven  will  not  be  for  us 
a  dreamy  ideal  or  subject  of  vague 
speculation,  but  it  will  enter  into  our 
daily  life  to  sanctify  it.    May  your 

i  life  be  prolonged  to  serve  the  cause 

of  God  by  strong  and  constant  vir- 
tues ! 

May  a. 

I  believe  that,  without  proposing  to 
ourselves  a  too  ideal  and,  as  it  were, 

.  an  unattainable  type  of  perfection, 
we  can  effect  much  by  earnestly  stri- 
ving to  strengthen  our  will.    Let  us 

.  keep  a  watch  over  it,  and  never  allow 
it  to  incline  toward  what  is  evil,  even 
in  the  smallest  things.  Let  us  always 
bear  in  mind  those  beautiful  words 
of  the  Following  of  Christ :  "  If  each 
year  we  corrected  one  fault,  how  soon 
we  should  become  better  !"  Yes, 

-strength  of  will  is  always  necessary, 

.and  not  less  in  small  trials  than  in 


great  ones.  In  this,  it  seems  to  met 
Christian  perfection  really  consists; 
for  what  can  be  more  pleasing  to 
God  than  to  see  our  will  always  con- 
formed to  his  ?  * 

May  30. 

No  affection  which  has  not  its 
source  in  the  love  of  God  can  ever 
make  us  happy.  Let  us  be  well  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  let  us  dedicate 
our  whole  life  to  Him  who  has  done 
all  for  us.  As  for  me,  I  believe  that 
just  as  the  external  pomp  of  worship 
is  valueless  in  the  sight  of  God  if  it  is 
separated  from  interior  devotion,  so 
works  can  do  nothing  to  merit  grace 
unless  they  are  inwardly  animated 
by  a  pure  intention  and  the  desire  of 
pleasing  God  alone.  We  must,  then, 
always  pass  from  what  is  without  to 
what  is  within,  and  it  is  this  that  I 
mean  when  I  tell  you  that  I  often 
seek  in  visible  things  a  lever  to  raise 
me  toward  the  invisible  ;  discerning 
in  all  that  meets  my  eyes  here  below 
an  image  of  that  Eternal  Beauty  which 
unveils  itself  only  to  the  intelligence 
and  to  the  heart.  Thus  nothing 
remains  mute  to  me.  How  many 
things  the  mountains  tell  me,  and 

•  The  desire  of  Christian  perfection  had  inspired 
Rosa  Femicci  with  the  idea  of  collecting  some  short 
maxims,  which  were  well  exemplified  in  her  pious  and 
innocent  life.  Among  ber  papers  were  found  this  lit- 
tle selection,  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of  translation. 

"  To  see  God  in  all  created  things.  To  refer  all  to 
God.  To  remember  always  1  God  sees  me.'  To  hare 
a  tender  love  for  the  holy  Catholic  Church.  To  unite 
ray  actions  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ  To  keep  alive 
in  my  heart  the  desire  of  heaven.  To  beg  of  God  the 
faith  and  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs.  To  have  an 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  To 
succor  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God.  To  watch  and 
pray.  To  do  good  to  all.  To  obey  my  father  and 
mother.  To  be  gentle  and  docile  to  my  teachers. 
To  be  silent  as  soon  as  I  perceive  in  my  heart  the 
first  motions  of  anger.  Never  to  read  a  doubtful 
book.  To  have  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth.  Never 
to  speak  ill  of  any  one.  To  view  in  the  best  light  the 
actions  of  others.  To  subdue  all  feelings  of  envy.  To 
pray  often  for  humility.  Never  to  slight  God's  holy 
inspirations.  To  work  and  study  diligently.  Fre- 
quently to  raise  my  heart  to  God.  To  forgive  all,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  things.  To  seek  my  happiness  in 
the  performance  of  Christian  duties.  To  do  whatever 
is  my  duty,  and  for  the  rest  trust  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  To  fear  sin  more  than  death.  To  ask  for  the 
sacraments  at  the  beginning  of  a  serious  illness.  To 
speak  to  God  as  a  tender  and  beloved  father.  To 
unite  my  death  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ" 
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the  stars,  and  the  sea,  and  the  trees, 
and  the  birds! — things  which  I  should 
not  have  known  if  this  mighty  voice 
of  nature  had  not  taught  them  to  me. 
Oh  1  how  admirable  is  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  thus  by  a  thousand  ways 
leads  back  our  souls  to  the  thoughts 
and  the  holy  affections  for  which  they 
were  created. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  this  beautiful  idea 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter :  "  When  that 
which  is  holy  in  the  soul  of  the  mo- 
ther responds  to  that  which  is  holy  in 
the  soul  of  the  son,  their  souls  then 
understand  each  other."  This  thought 
has  made  a  great  impression  on  me  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  contain  a  grand 
lesson  for  all  mothers  engaged  in  the 
religious  education  of  their  sons.  It 
shows  us,  moreover,  the  nature  of  those 
close  ties  which  unite  us  to  our  rela- 
tions and  our  friends.  And,  indeed, 
why  do  we  love  one  another  with  such 
a  true  and  constant  love  ?  Because 
what  is  sacred  to  your  soul  is  sacred 
also  to  mine.  Why  am  I  so  deeply 
moved  when  I  hear  of  some  noble 
action  ?  when  I  contemplate  the 
greatness  of  this  world's  heroes,  and, 
above  all,  the  greatness  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  ?  Why  do  I  weep  as 
I  think  of  the  sacrifices  they  made 
with  such  self-devotion  and  forti- 
tude ?  Because  what  they  held 
sacred  I  also  hold  sacred.  Could 
more  be  said  in  so  few  words  ? 
Yes,  every  man  ought  to  keep  alive 
that  celestial  fire  which  God  has  kin- 
dled in  his  heart  Unhappy  he  who 
lets  it  languish  and  die  out !  He 
loses  it  for  himself,  and  is  himself 
lost  for  his  brethren,  since  he  has 
broken  the  bond  of  love  which  would 
have  united  him  to  them  for  ever. 
As  the  flame  ascends  on  high, 

"  Which  by  iu  form  upward  aspires," 

so  by  nature  our  souls  tend  to  rise 
toward  God,  and  if  they  return  again 
toward  earth,  there  can  be  no  lon- 


ger for  them  either  hope  of  peace  or 
hope  of  happiness. 

July  ia 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  Gaeta- 
no,  let  us  always  hope ;  our  good  God 
will  help  us  to  become  better ;  for,  if 
we  lack  strength,  at  least  we  are  not 
wanting  in  good  desires.  They  are 
a  gratuitous  gift  of  him  who  wills 
our  good  ;  of  him  who  has  given  us 
the  most  living  example  of  humility ; 
of  him  who  knows,  and  will  pardon, 
the  weakness  of  our  poor  nature,  if 
only  we  will  combat  with  that  perse- 
verance which  alone  has  the  promise 
of  victory.  Ah!  if  we  truly  loved 
the  Lord,  we  should  think  of  him 
alone— of  him  who  is  holy  and  per- 
fect, instead  of  always  thinking  of 
ourselves,  weak  and  miserable  crea- 
tures ;  and  we  should  end  by  forget- 
ting ourselves,  by  losing  ourselves,  to 
live  only  in  him  so  worthy  of  our 
love  ;  and  then  we  should  indeed  be- 
gin to  know  that  we  are  nothing,  and 
that  he  is  all. 

Jesus  wishes  us  to  be  gentle  with 
ourselves,  and  would  not  have  us  fall 
into  dejection  when,  through  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  we  fail  in  our 
good  resolutions.  At  times  when  we 
are  too  much  dejected  at  the  sight 
of  our  miseries,  Jesus  Christ  seems 
to  say  to  us,  as  to  the  disciples  going 
to  Emmaus:  "What  are  these  dis- 
courses that  you  hold  one  with  an- 
other as  you  walk,  and  are  sad?" 
He  who  is  called  the  Prince  of  Peace 
would  have  us  pacific  toward  our- 
selves, and  full  of  compassion  for 
our  own  infirmity.  When,  therefore, 
we  are  seized  with  sadness  at  sight 
of  our  poverty  and  of  the  dryness 
of  our  souls,  let  us  say  simply  and 
humbly  this  little  prayer  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine of  Genoa :  "  Alas !  my  Lord, 
these  are  the  fruits  of  my  garden ! 
Yet  I  love  thee,  my  Jesus,  and  I  will 
strive  to  do  better  in  future. " 
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July  19,  (Feast  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul.) 

Do  you  know  what  we  ought  to 
desire  ?  Neither  honors,  nor  riches, 
nor  any  such  earthly  vanities,  which 
could  add  nothing  to  our  peace.  Do 
you  know  to  what  end  our  will, 
strengthened  by  love,  ought  to  turn  ? 
Yes,  you  know  it  well,  and  often 
have  you  taught  it  me  ;  we  ought 
both  to  aim  at  realizing  in  our  life 
something  of  that  perfection  which, 
after  all,  can  be  but  partially  ob- 
tained on  earth.  We  ought  to  look 
at  the  things  that  are  immortal  and 
eternal,  rather  than  at  those  that  are 
temporal  and  subject  to  change,  liv- 
ing in  such  a  manner  that  a  true  love 
of  God  may  actuate  our  hearts  and 
our  thoughts,  develop  our  senti- 
ments toward  what  is  good,  and  di- 
rect all  our  actions  to  a  holy  end. 
How  many  touching  examples  of  vir- 


tues are  recalled  to  our  minds  by 
this  day  and  the  festival  which  it 
brings  1  What  indefatigable  and  uni- 
versal charity  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ! 
What  lively  and  ardent  piety  !  What 
unbounded  compassion  for  all  the 
errors,  all  the  faults,  all  the  misfor- 
tunes, all  the  sufferings,  physical 
and  moral,  of  men  !  What  exhaust* 
less  patience !  And  who  among  us 
will  dare  to  say  that  he  cannot  re- 
produce in  himself  some  shadow  of 
those  beautiful  virtues  ?  If  we  can- 
not, like  this  illustrious  saint,  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  a  great  number  of 
our  fellow-beings,  at  least  we  can  be 
humble,  patient,  and  animated  by 
that  true  religion  which  is  ever  for- 
giving, ever  loving,  because  it  loves 
Him  who  is  all  mercy  and  all  love. 

TO  BB  CONTINUED. 


THE  EPISCOPALIAN  CONFESSIONAL. 


It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
Catholics  behold  the  adoption  by 
any  class  of  Protestants  of  their  pe- 
culiar rites  or  ceremonies.  It  is  an 
indication  of  an  approach  to  the  doc- 
trines so  vehemently  renounced  at 
the  Reformation,  and  ought,  by  strict 
logic,  to  result  in  the  return  of  many 
to  the  old  faith.  And  though,  unfor- 
tunately, there  are  men  who  play  with 
religious  doctrines  as  if  they  were  of 
no  practical  consequence,  there  are 
always  some  who  are  in  earnest,  and 
are  found  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  truth.  From  the  use  of 
Catholic  ceremonies,  which  are  really 
all  founded  on  vital  doctrine,  some 
conversions  must  certainly  flow ;  and 
the  Protestant  Church,  which  moves 
in  such  a  direction,  is  drifting  from 


its  old  moorings,  and  floating  toward 
the  safe  waters  where  the  bark  of 
St.  Peter  rides  out  every  storm. 

If  there  be  any  of  our  practices 
which  are  essentially  a  part  of  our 
religious  system,  surely  that  of  con- 
fession is  one  which  is  absolutely  pe- 
culiar to  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
cannot  lawfully  exist  without  the 
faith  which  we  hold,  and  when  used, 
it  drags  along  with  it,  irresistibly,  our 
whole  moral  system.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  any  one  can  confess  his  sins 
to  a  priest,  without  accepting  the 
sacerdotal  and  sacramental  system, 
which  can  have  no  life  out  of  the 
Catholic  communion.  Besides,  the 
practical  influence  of  such  confes- 
sions leads  directly  to  those  habits  of 
devotion  which  have  no  home  in  Pro- 
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testantism.  In  the  few  remarks  we 
are  now  to  make,  we  do  not  intend 
to  lose  sight  of  these  convictions, 
while  it  is  our  object  to  consider 
briefly  the  adoption  of  the  confes- 
sional in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  logical  consequences 
which  flow  from  it,  and  even  the 
dangers  which  attend  it  Surely  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  moment.  If 
it  be  of  any  importance  at  all,  it  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  is  either  neces- 
sary to  the  soul,  or  it  is  an  assump- 
tion of  powers  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion.  It  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  an  indifferent 
matter,  which  may  be  used  or  ne- 
glected, according  to  the  taste  of  the 
individual.  To  a  few  reflections, 
therefore,  upon  it,  we  earnestly  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  honest  rea- 
der. 

i.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
quite  a  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
which  upholds  the  practice  of  auri- 
cular confession,  and  seeks  to  extend 
it  There  are  ministers  of  that  com- 
munion who  are  anxious  to  set  up  the 
confessional,  and  disposed  to  teach 
its  necessity.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  is  well  known  that  the  clergy 
of  St.  Albans'  are  solicitous  to  hear 
confessions  and  love  to  be  styled  Fa- 
thers^ account  of  their  spiritual  rela- 
tion to  their  penitents.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Dix,  the  respected  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  the  oldest  and  most  influen- 
tial corporation  of  his  denomination, 
is  said  to  have  quite  a  number  of 
penitents,  and  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar confessor,  especially  among  the 
higher  class.  We  presume  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  practice,  while  his 
position  as  the  spiritual  director  of 
the  "  Sisters  of  St  Mary"  is  notori- 
ous. How  general  is  the  custom  of 
confession  in  Trinity  parish  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  nor  do  we 
know  how  many  of  the  assistant  min- 
isters follow  in  the  wake  of  their 


rector.    We  have  heard  of  one  or 
two  others  who  are  disposed  to  be 
confessors,  and  there  are  probably 
many  such  ministers  whose  names 
are  not   brought  before  the  pub- 
lic.   We  cannot  suppose  that  any 
high-minded  clergyman  would  be 
willing  to  hear  confessions  in  an  un- 
der-hand or  secret  manner,  and  we 
must  believe  that  they  who  do  so 
are  not  ashamed  of  it,  nor  unwilling 
to  have  their  practice  made  public. 
No  offence  is  therefore  intended  by 
the  mention  of  names,  and  we  will 
rest  satisfied  that  none  is  given. 
How  many  of  the  bishops  favor  au- 
ricular confession  does  not  appear.  So 
far  as  we  have  heard,  no  one  has 
openly  recommended   it  ;  but  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Potter,  of  New 
York,  has  allowed  a  manual  to  be  de- 
dicated to  him,  in  which  the  practice 
is  strongly  urged,  and  devotions  for 
its  use  are  extracted  from  Catholic 
prayer-books.  While  he  has  rebuked 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng  for  preaching  in 
a  Methodist  church,  he  goes  openly 
to  St.  Alban's,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
gives  sanction  to  Ritualistic  perfor- 
mances.   We  have  a  right,  then,  to 
conclude  that  he  favors  the  confes- 
sional, and  is  willing  to  see  it  set  up 
in  the  churches  which  he  superin- 
tends.   It  will  be  observed  that  this 
confession  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  not  simply  consulting  a  clergyman 
in  a  private  conversation  about  spiri* 
tual  matters,  but  the  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  sins  in  detail,  in  order 
to  receive  absolution  from  one  who 
thinks  himself  authorized  by  Al- 
mighty God  to  give  it.  It  is  certainly 
a  sacrament  in  the  true  definition  of 
the  term,  an  outward  sign  of  an  in- 
ward grace,  administered  by  one  pre 
tending,  at  least,  to  bear  a  commis 
sion  from  Christ.    Those  who  go  to 
the  Episcopalian  ministers  to  confess 
their  sins,  surely  go  under  this  be- 
lief, and  no  argument  is  necessary  to 
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show  that  they  would  not  go,  unless 
under  the  conviction  that  their  of- 
fences against  God  could  be  forgiven 
in  no  other  way.  The  Ritualists 
have  made  of  this  a  most  important 
matter  in  their  devotional  books, 
where  can  be  found  questions  for  ex- 
amination of  conscience,  tables  of 
sins,  and  prayers  to  excite  contrition 
and  improve  the  great  gift  of  abso- 
lution. When,  then,  we  speak  of 
the  confessional  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  communion,  we  are  not 
drawing  upon  fancy,  but  touching 
upon  a  fact  which  must  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  body  which 
it  especially  interests. 

2.  The  first  remark  we  have  to 
make  upon  this  acknowledged  fact 
is  almost  a  truism.  It  is,  that  auri- 
cular confession  is  not  a  Protestant 
practice,  but  quite  the  contrary  ;  and 
that  they  who  adopt  it  cut  them- 
selves off  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation.  We 
hardly  need  to  prove  that  there  is 
not  one  Protestant  church  which  ap- 
proves of  the  custom  of  which  we 
speak,  or  believes  that  its  ministers 
have  the  power  to  remit  and  retain 
sin.  If  the  Church  of  England  be 
adduced  against  us,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  the  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  she  declares  that  penance  is  not 
a  sacrament,  and  therefore  conveys 
no  inward  grace.  The  absolutions  left 
in  her  daily  services  are  only  declara- 
tory of  God's  willingness  to  forgive 
the  repentant  sinner,  and  could  be  as 
well  used  by  a  layman  as  by  a  minis- 
ter. For  who  cannot  say  that  "  God 
pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  who  are 
truly  penitent"  ?  And  as  for  the  ab- 
solution in  the  office  of  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
it  is  a  relic  of  by-gone  days  which  is 
seldom  used,  and  that  whatever  be 
its  meaning,  it  cannot,  contrary  to 
the  article,  be  presumed  to  confer 
grace.   The  English  Church  certain- 


ly did  never  consider  it  a  matter  of 
any  necessity,  otherwise  it  would 
have  said  so.    The  Episcopalians  in 
the  United  States  have  not  this  form 
to  refer  to ;  for  the  compilers  of  their 
liturgy  have  expunged  it  altogether, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  omitted 
the  Athanasian  creed.     In  the  form 
of  the  ordination  of  priests,  a  substi- 
tute was  also  provided  for  the  old 
words,  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost; 
whose  sins  you  shall  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them."  The  reason  of 
this  substitution  we  leave  the  honest 
reader  to  imagine.  We  are  informed 
that  very  few  of  the  bishops  are  will- 
ing to  use  the  old  form,  and  an  Epis- 
copal minister  of  Puseyitical  views 
once  told  us  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  bishop  who  ordained  him 
use  it,  but  was  restrained  from  ask- 
ing this  favor  by  the  assurance  of 
one  of  the  prelate's  intimate  friends 
that,  if  he  said  anything  about  it,  he 
would  get  a  flat  refusal,  together  with 
a  good  scolding.  While  thus  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith  in  the  Episcopalian 
body  deny  the  power  of  absolution, 
the  practice  of  that  denomination  of 
Christians  is  entirely  against  it.  The 
ministers  who  hear  confessions  and 
the  people  who  make  them,  live  in  a 
"  dreamland,"  about  which  once  we 
read  a  very  pretty  piece  of  poetry. 
This  "  dreamland"  is  not  very  exten- 
sive or  tangible  here,  and  we  wonder 
if  now  there  are  any  somnambulists 
in  or  about  Buffalo.    We  yield  the 
right  to  every  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  and  call  himself  what  he 
likes,  only  we  object  to  his  having 
two  contradictory  characters  at  the 
same  time.   It  is  not  quite  reason- 
able ;  and  we  say,  with  the  good 
common  sense  of  mankind,  "  My 
dear  friend,  choose  for  yourself,  but 
please  be  either  one  thing  or  the 
other." 

But  we  go  further,  and  assert  that 
the  practice  of  confession  is  the  as- 
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sumption  of  a  sacerdotal  power  which 
was  the  very  first  point  attacked  by 
the  reformation,  and  which  is  really 
the  central  point  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem. Once  admit  the  great  power  of 
absolution,  and  you  receive  at  the 
same  time  logically  the  doctrine  of 
priesthood  as  it  is  held  by  the  Church. 
This  doctrine  does  not  and  cannot 
stand  alone;  it  brings  with  it  the 
church  in  her  unity,  and  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  which  divine  wis- 
dom has  thrown  around  the  exercise 
of  so  great  a  gift.  Who  has  the  power 
to  forgive  sins?  Not  every  man, 
nor  every  one  who  may  choose  to 
call  himself  a  priest  There  must  be 
some  external  call  to  so  high  an  office; 
and  as  it  is  Christ's  priesthood  which 
is  exercised,  there  must  be  some  way 
of  authenticating  the  power  delegat- 
ed, and  articulating  it  to  the  great 
head  of  Christianity.  The  Catholic 
Church  alope  maintains  the  practice 
of  confession,  and  if  she  is  good  for 
this,  she  is  good  for  everything.  Ec- 
lecticism may  be  advisable  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  but  in  divine  revela- 
tion it  is  both  absurd  and  impos- 
sible. The  foundation  of  faith  is  in 
the  word  of  God.  The  church  is  no 
teacher  if  she  be  not  guided  by  su- 
pernatural light ;  and  if  she  be  thus 
guided,  her  authority  is  universal. 
Episcopalians  may  believe  that  their 
ministers  can  forgive  their  sins,  but 
they  have  no  reason  for  such  a  belief. 
Their  own  church  surely  does  not 
say  so,  while  the  Catholic  voice  ex- 
pressly denies  it.  It  will  be  hard  to 
see  how  they  can  prove  it  from  Scrip- 
ture as  applied^  to  their  particular 
communion.  Not  only  is  the  unity 
of  the  church  connected  logically 
with  the  idea  of  priesthood,  but  also 
that  of  sacrifice,  and  of  sacramental 
grace.  And  these  doctrines  bring 
with  them  the  Tridentine  system  of 
justification,  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  Lutheran  theory  which 


underlies  all  consistent  Protestantism. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can 
go  to  confession  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  not  feel  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  He  will  be  irresistibly 
borne  to  the  gates  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  whose  faith  his  religious 
life  will  be  in  sympathy,  and  he  will, 
day  by  day,  lose  his  love  and  respect 
for  his  own  communion. 

3.  So  far,  therefore,  we  have  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  the  adoption  of  the 
confessional  by  the  Episcopalians, 
and  to  renew  our  prayers  for  their 
conversion  to  that  truth  which  at  a 
distance  proves  so  attractive  to  them. 
Yet  there  are  dangers  in  regard  to 
which  the  sincere  ought  to  be  fore- 
warned, and  serious  evils  to  many 
souls  may  result  from  the  incapacity 
of  confessors  who  have  never  been 
trained  for  this  most  delicate  and 
difficult  work.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  that  we  revert  to 
these  dangers. 

In  the  first  place,  we  hardly  need 
say  that  no  one  but  a  duly  authoriz- 
ed priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
the  power  to  give  absolution.  As  we 
are  addressing  chiefly  those  who  be- 
lieve in  some  ecclesiastical  system, 
we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  to  such  a  power  both  orders  and 
jurisdiction  are  necessary.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  does  not  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  this  power,  and  the  whole 
Christian  world  which  does  accept  it, 
unites  in  the  opinion  that  the  Episco- 
palian clergy  have  no  orders  what- 
ever, any  more  than  the  Methodists, 
or  Presbyterians.  Any  layman  is  as 
good  a  priest  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Anglican  minister.  Such  is  the 
decision  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
of  every  sect  which  has  retained  the 
apostolical  succession.  Is  this  de- 
cision of  no  consequence  to  the  Ri- 
tualists who  pretend  to  believe  in 
authority  and  antiquity?  But  or- 
ders are  not  sufficient  for  the  exer- 
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cise  of  the  power  of  absolution.  Ju- 
risdiction is  also  required,  because 
they  who  believe  in  the  priesthood 
must  also  believe  that  Christ  has  left 
this  great  office  in  order,  and  not  in 
confusion.  The  bishop  is  the  su- 
preme pastor  of  his  diocese,  and  no 
priest,  without  his  permission,  can 
validly  either  hear  confessions  or 
give  absolution.  This  principle  of 
jurisdiction  is  one  which  does  not 
seem  to  penetrate  the  heads  of  High- 
Church  Episcopalians;  but  if  they 
will  reflect  for  a  moment,  they  will 
see  its  absolute  necessity  to  the 
existence  of  the  church.  Suppose 
that  valid  orders  are  alone  requir- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  communion  of  the  faithful, 
and  what  is  to  prevent  any  priest 
from  going  off  at  any  time,  and  car- 
rying with  him  all  the  essentials  of 
the  church?  Then  there  would  be 
as  many  churches  as  there  are  dis- 
senting priests. 

No  intelligent  man  would  form  a 
society  on  such  principles,  and  surely 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  nbt  do  so 
foolish  a  thing  as  found  a  church  con- 
taining in  itself  the  very  seeds  of  self- 
destruction.  We  have  heard  that  an 
excommunicated  priest,  who  bears,  to 
his  sorrow,  the  ineffaceable  character 
of  priesthood,  is  willing  to  hear  con- 
fessions since  his  apostasy.  But 
though  he  has  valid  orders,  he  is  no 
more  able  to  give  absolution  than 
his  associate  ministers  who  have 
never  been  ordained,  because  he  has 
no  jurisdiction  from  Christ  What 
'do  these  "  Fathers  "  among  the  Epis- 
copalians pretend  ?  Do  they  ask  ju- 
risdiction from  their  own  bishops, 
who,  having  none,  have  none  to 
.give?  Or  do  they  profess  to  have 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  in  their 
•own  persons  ?  If  so,  history  has  seen 
nothing  so  strange  in  all  its  curious 
crecord  of  ecclesiastical  devices. 

It  is  then  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to 


confess  his  sins  and  go  through  the 
humiliation  of  opening  his  whole  life 
to  another ;  and  then  receive  no  par- 
don for  the  sins  he  so  anxiously  con- 
fesses. We  beg  the  attention  of  such 
earnest  hearts  to  this  point,  and  say 
to  them,  "  If  you  really  wish  to  con- 
fess, why  not  go  at  once  where  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Christ  has  left  the 
power  of  forgiveness  ?" 

Secondly,  there  is  danger  in  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  we  are  told 
that  the  Episcopalian  ministers  hear 
confessions.  They  ought,  for  their 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
penitents,  to  adopt  the  rules  and 
safeguards  which  the  experience  of 
the  church  has  thrown  around  so  im- 
portant a  work.  It  is  not  prudent  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  ladies  in  the 
ministers  private  room.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  plain  cross,  or  crucifix, 
does  not  remove  the  objection.  It 
is  too  much  of  a  burden  to  expect  a 
lady  to  go  through  with  all  this  un- 
necessary trial,  especially  when  she 
has  the  additional  conviction  that 
she  is  doing  something  which  she 
would  not  wish  the  world  to  know, 
or  which  she  would  not  be  willing  to 
tell  her  husband  or  friends.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  wisely  provided 
that  the  priest  shall  sit  where  he  need 
neither  see  nor  distinguish  the  peni- 
tent, and  this  is  a  safe  rule  to  be  imi- 
tated. The  same  objection  arises  to 
the  method,  said  to  be  in  vogue  at 
St.  Alban's,  where  the  minister  sits 
in  the  chancel,  and  the  penitent 
kneels  at  his  back.  If  there  be 
others  in  the  church,  there  is  too 
much  exposure,  and  if  the  church  is 
locked,  there  is  too  much  privacy. 
The  Episcopalian  clergy  who  become 
confessors  ought  to  erect  confession- 
als in  their  churches,  and  sit  there 
at  given  hours  publicly  and  openly. 

We  understand,  also,  that  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  the  penitent  is  obliged 
to  write  out  his  confession  in  full, 
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and  we  consider  this  a  dangerous 
and  far  too  painful  practice.  We 
have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Pusey 
wishes  the  general  confessions  which 
he  hears  to  be  written  out  carefully 
and  left  with  him  for  his  private 
study  some  days  before  the  confes- 
sion is  made.  We  are  certain  that 
such  a  course  has  been  sometimes 
imitated  in  this  country,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  ladies,  who  have  even 
spoken  to  us  of  it.  A  sinner  will  do 
much,  no  doubt,  in  the  fervor  of 
penitence,  but  no  such  thing  as  this 
ought  to  be  done.  It  is  against  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  violation  of  instinctive  delicacy 
and  propriety.  No  one  is  obliged  to 
expose  himself,  even  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  sin. 

Again,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
Protestant  clergy  that  they  hear  con- 
fession only  by  reason  of  their  person- 
al influence  over  their  penitents ;  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  seal  of  secrecy;  and  that  they 
have  no  fixed  system  by  which  to 
direct  their  penitents.  The  same 
results  follow,  as  if  a  doctor  should 
essay  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  blacksmith 
a  dentist. 

Personal  influence  is,  no  doubt,  an 
instrument  of  much  good  ;  but  when 
it  alone  or  principally  governs  the 
relations  of  confessor  and  penitent, 
serious  dangers  may  be  imminent. 
Most  of  those  who  go  to  confession 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  are  led  to 
this  step  by  reason  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  individual  to  whom 
they  go,  and  through  the  attraction 
of  his  piety  or  zeal.  They  would 
hardly  go  to  any  one  else,  and  if  he 
were  to  die  or  be  removed,  they  would 
be  left  without  a  director.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  priest  to  whom  they  un- 
burden their  conscience,  as  the  fa- 
vorite preacher  whose  good  qualities 
have  made  strong  impressions  upon 
them.    This  is  not  a  healthy  state  of 


things,  and  leads  to  sentimentality, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  piety. 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  the  habit  of 
confession  is  as  universal  as  prayer, 
and  the  priestly  character  oversha- 
dows the  individual.  Among  Pro- 
testants the  contrary  is  notoriously 
true,  and  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  Protestant  confessor  can  hardly 
be  removed  until  he  shall  have 
brought  about  in  his  communion  the 
state  of  feeling  which  is  second  na- 
ture to  Catholics.  This  he  can  never 
do.  He  may  lead  individuals  to  the 
church  ;  he  cannot  convert  the  whole  * 
body  with  which  he  is  identified. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  does  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  seal  of  secrecy  which  for 
ever  closes  the  lips  of  the  priest. 
He  is  disposed  as  a  man  of  honor 
not  to  betray  confidence,  but  expe- 
rience teaches  us  that  very  few  hu- 
man secrets  have  been  kept.  He 
has  not  been  taught  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  his  obligation,  nor  the  various 
ways  by  which  he  may  expose  his 
penitent,  and  as  he  has  assumed  an 
office  to  which  his  church  did  not  call 
him,  he  stands  or  falls  in  human 
strength.  No  motive  higher  than 
that  of  honor  binds  him,  and  com- 
plicated as  he  is  with  the  world, 
and  generally  with  matrimonial  rela- 
tions, he  really  does  not  know  how 
to  act.  The  Catholic  priest  not  only 
is  bound  by  the  fear  of  terrible  sin, 
but  is  also  aided  by  the  system  which 
surrounds  him,  in  which  he  is  trained 
and  by  that  supernatural  power  which 
we  know  upholds  the  seven  sacra- 
ments. He  is  not  an  individual  rest- 
ing upon  his  unaided  powers,  but  the 
creature  of  his  church,  the  agent  and 
representative  of  a  vast  power  which 
girdles  the  Christian  world.  Years 
of  study  and  discipline  have  taught 
him  the  nature  of  his  obligations, 
while  he  himself  is  as  much  bound  to 
confess  his  sins  as  to  hear  the  bur- 
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den  of  other  consciences.  What  an 
anomaly,  for  a  man  who  never  con- 
fesses his  own  faults,  to  undertake 
to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  others  ! 
If  they  need  the  confessional,  much 
more  does  he  need  it.  Is  it  not 
Pharisaical  to  bind  burdens  upon 
others,  which  we  touch  not  with  one 
of  our  fingers  ? 

Let  men  say  what  they  will,  we  be- 
lieve, and  from  experience  we  know, 
that  God  upholds  the  confessor  in 
his  difficult  task  ;  that  he  gives  him 
superhuman  wisdom  ;  that  within  the 
t  tribunal  of  penance  a  divine  shield  is 
over  him  to  protect  him  against  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  that  he  may 
walk  unharmed  where  otherwise  an- 
gels would  fear  to  tread.  Here  we 
pity  the  poor  and  isolated  Ritualist, 
going  forth  upon  a  dangerous  sea,  in 
a  frail  bark,  with  no  trust  but  the 
strength  of  his  own  arm.  Cast  out 
by  his  own  church,  and  refusing  com- 
munion with  the  great  Catholic  heart, 
how  long  will  he  stand  the  fury  of  the 
storm  ? 

Finally,  how  shall  he  direct  his 
penitents,  and  by  what  system  form 
their  spiritual  character?  Moral 
theology  is  an  extensive  and  sub- 
tle science.  The  infallible  church 
has  given  clear  decisions  upon 
all  essential  points  of  fact  and  mo- 
rals, and  her  doctors,  by  years  of 
patient  labor  and  centuries  of  ex- 
perience, have  matured  the  colossal 
system  which  *has  such  mighty  influ- 
ence over  the  religious  heart.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  the  Protestant  con- 
fessor ?  He  cannot  avail  himself  of 
this  without  confessing  the  authority 
of  the  church  ;  and  if  he  begins  with 
such  a  confession,  where  must  he 
conscientiously  guide  his  penitents  ? 
If  he  deny  this  authority,  and  by  his 
own  fallible  wisdom  choose  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  morality,  in  what  respect 
is  his  opinion  worth  more  than  that 
of  the  humblest  layman  ?    Can  there 


be  a  more  pitiable  spectacle,  than 
that  of  a  Protestant  minister  with  St. 
Liguori  as  his  guide  in  leading  the 
souls  of  others  ?  His  spiritual  life  is 
surely  made  up  of  contradictions 
which  must  vex  and  perplex  his  con- 
science if  he  be  an  honest  man. 
And  will  he  not  unavoidably  make 
grievous  mistakes,  in  the  use  of  tools 
without  experience,  in  the  details  of 
a  work  for  which  he  has  had  no  pre- 
paration ? 

Moreover,  there  are  often  decisions 
which  have  to  be  made,  and  in  these 
he  must  either  be  a  despot,  or  he 
must  make  equivocal  answers.  If  a 
Catholic  accuses  himself  of  unbelief 
or  doubt,  the  reply  is  easy  ;  for  God's 
revelation  is,  according  to  our  faith, 
in  and  through  an  unerring  church. 
If  the  Protestant  falls  into  a  like  dan- 
ger, how  shall  he  find  direction,  since 
for  him  there  is  no  infallible  church  ? 
Must  he  not  go  on  his  weary  way  of 
investigation,  and  is  not,  by  his  prin- 
ciples, doubt  his  normal  state  ?  If  a 
Catholic  doubts  the  truth  of  any  de- 
cision of  his  church,  he  commits  a 
sin  against  his  own  creed  ;  but  since 
the  Episcopal  communion  openly 
disclaims  infallibility,  how  shall  the 
Episcopalian  confessor  tell  his  peni- 
tent not  to  doubt  his  church  which 
herself  tells  him  he  ought  to  doubt 
her  ?  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  he 
will  either  make  him  no  reply,  or 
rule  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  bind 
him  by  his  inflexible  ipse  dixit.  What 
has  been  the  result,  in  more  cases 
than  one,  of  this  arbitrary  despotism 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  nei- 
ther by  their  own  church,  nor  by  any 
other,  have  the  right  to  direct  souls  ? 
Loss  of  the  moral  sense,  failure  to 
discern  the  first  inspirations  of  faith, 
and,  sometimes,  insanity.  We  draw 
from  the  testimony  of  facts.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  under  a  civil  des- 
pot, but  it  is  worse  to  be  under  a  re- 
ligious autocrat.    Then  in  the  choice 
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of  penances  we  have  heard  of  most 
frightful  mistakes,  where  the  good  of 
the  penitent  was  in  no  way  consulted, 
but  the  vindication  of  the  absolutism 
of  the  confessor.  Think  of  a  pen- 
ance to  blood  for  one  lie,  or  for  the 
great  error  of  attending  Mass  in  a 
Catholic  Church.  Think  of  penan- 
ces which  cover  months  and  burden 
years  with  the  chains  of  obligatory 
prayers  and  exercises.  But  all  this 
is  really  nothing  compared  to  the 
morbid  and  unhealthy  religious  life 
which  they  engender,  in  which  slav- 
ish fear  of  God  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, where  sighs  and  solemn  faces, 
instead  of  cheerfulness  and  natural 
joyousness,  are  the  exhibitions  of  their 
piety.  To  us,  (and  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  know  the  interior  of  more 
than  one,)  they  seem  to  be  perpetual- 
ly toiling  up  a  steep  ascent  under  the 
weight  of  heavy  burdens  from  which 
it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  relief. 
Forced  to  confess  their  sins  as  if  do- 
ing some  stealthy  action,  they  kill  in 
their  souls  the  bright  light  and  elas- 
ticity of  spirit  which  the  great  Crea- 
tor gave  them.  God  is  not  a  tyrant, 
but  a  merciful  and  beneficent  father, 
whose  smiles  of  love  are  ever  around 
his  children,  and  his  priesthood  are 
agents  in  the  work  of  love  to  bring 
into  even  the  erring  heart  the  sun- 
light of  a  father's  truth  and  mercy. 
The  confessor  is  no  minister  of  jus- 
tice, but  like  his  Master,  the  good 
Samaritan  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  broken  heart,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  captive,  and  joy  to  the 
mourner. 


In  what  we  have  said,  we  make  no 
accusations  against  the  good  inten- 
tions of  these  Protestant  confessors, 
for  whom  we  especially  pray.  We 
believe  that  they  mean  well,  and  that 
they  hope  to  sanctify  their  people  by 
borrowing  fruit  from  the  garden  of 
the  church,  and  transplanting  it 
where  it  cannot  and  will  not  grow. 
And  as  their  only  friends — for  in 
their  own  communion  they  have  few 
friends — we  warn  them  of  the  risk 
they  run,  and  of  the  dangers  to 
which  they  expose  their  penitents. 
It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  for  them, 
for  which  they  must  answer  alone, 
and  in  which  no  church  will  shield 
them.  Some  will,  through  their  inca- 
pacity, lose  their  hold  upon  all  reli- 
gion, and  either  live  without  hope 
or  die  without  consolation.  Others 
will  shut  their  eyes  to  the  plainest 
deductions  of  reason,  and  having 
eyes,  will  see  not,  having  ears,  will 
hear  not.  Many  through  divine 
grace,  and  the  honest  heart .  which 
pursues  principles  to  their  legitimate 
results,  will  find  their  way  to  that  one 
faith  where  all  things  are  in  harmo- 
ny, where  the  aspirations  of  the  soul 
are  met  with  a  full  answer,  and  the 
needs  of  the  heart  are  filled  from 
God's  own  fulness.  O  children  of 
men  !  how  foolish  it  is  to  enter  upon 
the  province  of  God,  and  by  human 
hands  to  make  a  religion,  when  the 
all-merciful  Father,  who  alone  know- 
eth  our  frame,  has  made  one  for  us, 
which  in  its  completeness  answereth 
to  every  want  of  our  being. 
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SKETCHES  DRAWN  FROM  1 
THE  ABBE  LAGRANGE,  VIC 

IN  THREE 

CHAPTER  I. 

"If  all  the  members  of  my  body 
should  be  changed  into  as  many 
tongues,  and  should  assume  as  many 
voices,  I  should  still  be  unable  to 
say  enough  of  the  virtues  of  the 
saindy  and  venerable  Paula." 

It  is  in  these  words  of  pious  en- 
thusiasm that  St.  Jerome,  himself  so 
holy  a  man,  and  accustomed  to  the 
guidance  of  so  many  noble  souls,  be- 
gins his  biography  of  Paula,  when,  at 
the  instance  of  her  daughter,  Eusto- 
chium,  and  to  dry  her  tears,  he  un- 
dertook to  record  her  mother's  vir- 
tues. 

Placing  himself  with  awe  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  his  angels,  St. 
Jerome  says :  "  I  call  to  witness  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints,  and 
the  guardian  angel  of  this  incompa- 
rable woman,  that  what  I  say  is  sim- 
ple truth,  and  that  my  words  are  un- 
worthy of  those  virtues  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  the  church, 
and  which  the  poor  yet  weep  for. 
Noble  by  birth,  more  noble  still  by 
her  holiness;  powerful  in  her  opu- 
lence, but  more  illustrious  afterward 
in  the  poverty  of  Christ ;  of  the  race 
of  the  Scipios  and  of  the  Gracchi ; 
heiress  of  Paulus  Emilius,  from  whom 
she  takes  her  name  of  Paula  ;  direct 
descendant  of  that  famous  Martia 
Papyria,  who  was  wife  to  the  con- 
queror of  Perseus,  and  mother  of  the 
second  Scipio  Africanus  ;  she  pre- 
ferred Bethlehem  to  Rome,  and  the 
humble  roof  of  a  poor  dwelling  to 
the  gilded  palaces  of  her  ancestors." 


HE  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAULA,  BY 
AR-GENERAL  OF  ORLEANS. 

CHAPTERS. 

Paula  was  born  in  Rome,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
5th  of  May,  of  the  year  347,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  and  of  Con- 
stans,  the  sons  of  Constantine,  seven 
years  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
prince.  Julius  was  then  Pope  at 
Rome.  Paula  belonged,  through 
her  mother,  Blesilla,  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  families 
of  Rome  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Provi- 
dence wished  to  unite  all  earthly  dis- 
tinctions in  this  child,  for  the  purest 
blood  of  Greece  mingled  in  her  veins 
with  the  noblest  blood  of  Rome.  At 
this  time  nothing  was  more  common 
than  alliances  between  the  Roman 
and  Greek  families,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Greek  names  which  we  find  in 
the  Roman  genealogies.  The  father 
of  Paula,  Rogatus,  was  a  Greek,  and 
claimed  royal  descent  from  the  kings 
of  Mycaenas  ;  and  Agamemnon  him- 
self is  said  to  have  been  his  direct 
ancestor. 

St.  Jerome  gives  no  further  detail 
of  the  family  of  Paula,  excepting  that 
he  mentions  casually  that  their  pos- 
sessions were  vast,  including  very 
important  estates  in  Greece  near 
Actium,  besides  their  domain  in 
Italy.  "If,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "I 
take  note  of  her  opulence  and  wealth, 
it  is  not  that  I  attach  importance  to 
these  temporal  advantages,  but  in 
order  to  show  that  the  glory  of  Paula 
in  my  eyes  was  not  in  having  pos- 
sessed them,  but  in  having  laid  them 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ." 

A  more  real  advantage  of  her 
birth  was,  that  her  noble  family  were 
Christians,  although  a  portion  of 
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them  still  remained  pagans.  This 
intermingling  of  creeds  must  not 
surprise  us ;  for  the  resistance  to 
conversion  was  great,  and  through- 
out the  fourth  century  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  worshippers  of  the 
true  God  and  of  Jupiter  under  the 
same  roof. 

Rome,  in  truth,  presented  then  a 
great  contrast.  Christian  Rome  and 
pagan  Rome  stood  face  to  face,  and 
pagan  Rome,  as  yet  untouched  by 
barbarians,  still  wore  an  imposing 
aspect.  The  Capitol  still  stood  in 
pride,  crowned  with  the  statues  and 
temples  of  the  heathen  gods.  Oppo- 
site, on  the  Palatine,  stood  the  an- 
cient dwelling  of  the  Caesars,  with  its 
marble  porticoes ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  two  hills  the  old  Forum  sur- 
rounded with  pagan  temples.  Fur- 
ther still,  and  separated  from  the 
Forum  by  the  Sacred  Way  and  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Flavius,  rose  the 
immense  Colosseum  ;  and  at  the  oth- 
er extremity  the  great  circus  and 
the  aqueducts  of  Nero.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber  was  the  mole  of 
Adrian,  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
with  temples,  theatres,  baths,  porti- 
coes, etc.,  on  every  side;  indeed, 
every  monument  of  luxury  and  su- 
perstition, showing  how  deeply  rooted 
paganism  still  was  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire. 

Nevertheless,  by  more  than  one 
sign  it  was  easy  to  recognize  that  all 
this  pagan  grandeur  was  fast  fading 
away  before  another  power ;  and  if 
polytheism  still  found  strong  support 
in  old  traditions  and  customs,  insti- 
tutions and  monuments,  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  past,  which  was  less- 
ening every  day.  The  future  belonged 
to  the  church,  and  Christianity  was 
daily  gaining  the  upper  hand.  The 
pagan  temples  which  were  still  stand- 
ing were  empty,  the  crowd  now  dis- 
daining sacrifices.  Silence  and  soli- 
tude reigned  around  the  gods,  while 


the  new  faith,  spreading  out  its  mag- 
nificence in  broad  daylight,  covered 
Rome  with  superb  basilicas.  At  the 
same  time,  Rome,  deserted  by  the 
emperors  for  political  reasons,  which 
served  the  divine  purpose,  seemed 
given  up  to  the  majesty  of  pontifical 
rule \  and  the  popes,  brought  out  from 
the  Catacombs  and  placed  by  Con- 
stantine  in  the  imperial  palace,  al- 
ready gave  a  foreshadowing  to  the 
world  of  the  glory  which  should 
henceforth  invest  the  Holy  See. 

At  this  time  there  sprang  from  the 
bosom  of  the  church  a  soul  who  was 
destined  to  exercise  a  vast  influence 
upon  the  religious  orders  throughout 
the  universe. 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  and  early 
Christians  had  not  been  shed  in  vain. 
It  was  just  at  this  epoch  in  th«  history 
of  Christianity  that  Providence  gave 
being  to  a  child  destined  by  her  holi- 
ness to  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age. 

We  have  sufficient  data  to  know 
what  her  education  was  and  under 
what  influences*  she  grew  up  to  wo- 
manhood. The  old  Roman  spirit 
and  the  Christian  spirit  were  both 
fitted  to  form  a  character  of  the  high- 
est order.  Austere  honor,  severe  self- 
respect,  noble  traditions  of  ancient 
customs,  were  early  inculcated  in  the 
mind  of  Paula.  She  came  of  a  race 
of  whom  St.  Jerome  said :  "  Remem- 
ber that  in  your  family  a  woman  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  contracts  a  second 
marriage."  Besides  the  holy  books 
which  were  her  first  studies,  her  read- 
ing was  vast  and  extended,  embrac- 
ing both  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  shall  see  how  in 
after-life  this  early  culture  developed 
in  her  the  rich  gifts  of  nature,  estab- 
lishing equilibrium  between  her  in- 
tellect and  her  character. 

Paula  was  brought  up  by  her 
mother  with  that  ardent  love  for  the 
practice  of  her  religion,  which  in  all 
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its  perfection  belonged  especially  to 
the  days  when  persecution  made 
these  observances  most  precious  to 
the  early  Christians.  She  followed 
Blesilla  to  the  basilicas  and  to  all 
feasts  of  the  church,  and  also  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and  to  the 
Catacombs.  This  last  devotion  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  the  Christians  of 
the  fourth  century.  They  sought 
to  glorify  those  victorious  soldiers. 
"See,"  cried  St  Chrysostom,  "the 
tomb  of  the  martyrs!  The  em- 
peror himself  lays  down  his  crown 
there,  and  bends  the  knee." 

There  was  not,  perhaps,  a  family 
of  Christians  in  Rome,  which  did  not 
have  some  loved  member  among  the 
glorious  dead  lying  in  the  long  galle- 
ries of  the  Catacombs.  Saint  Jerome 
speaks  of  the  pious  attraction  of  these 
sanctified  asylums  in  the  great  city 
of  the  martyrs. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  love  for  the 
church,  and  of  faith  in  Christ  and 
in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
young  Paula  grew  up.  It  was  in 
those  days  the  custom  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  noble  houses  in  Rome  to  mar- 
ry young;  and  when  Paula  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  her  parents  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  a  young  Greek  whose 
name  was  Toxotius. 

He  belonged,  on  his  mother's  side, 
to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Julians, 
which  boasted,  as  we  know,  of  going 
back  to  the  time  of  ^Eneas  : 

•'Julius,  k  magno  dimissum  nomen  Ittlo." 

VirgiTx  MneitL 

Toxotius  did  not  have  the  faith 
of  his  bride.  These  mixed  marriages 
were  not  rare  in  those  days ;  witness 
Monica  and  Patricius,  the  parents  of 
St.  Augustine. 

Christianity  had  tolerated  such 
marriages  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
hope  that  the  infidel  husband  might 
be  won  by  the  wife  to  her  belief. 
When,  robed  in  a  white  tunic  of  the 


finest  wool,  according  to  custom,  her 
brow  covered  with  the  flammeum, 
Paula  laid  her  trembling  hand  in 
that  of  Toxotius,  who  can  tell  with 
what  holy  emotion,  what  elevation 
of  thought,  what  purity  of  feeling 
and  of  hope,  her  soul  was  filled !  On 
the  other  hand,  Toxotius  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  unworthy  of  his 
Christian  bride,  and  the  uncommon 
affection  Paula  bore  him  ever  after- 
ward, her  inconsolable  grief  for  his 
loss,  all  proves  that  their  marriage 
was  among  those  which  the  world 
calls  happy.  God  blessed  this  union. 
Four  daughters  were  successively 
born  to  them. 

The  eldest,  called  Blesilla  after 
her  grandmother,  seemed  gifted  with 
a  vivacious  and  most  interesting  char- 
acter ;  her  health  was  delicate,  but  her 
full,  rich  nature  gave  early  promise 
of  that  rare  beauty  of  mind  and  soul, 
which  developed  perfectly  in  after- 
years  to  the  joy  of  Paula. 

Paulina,  the  second,  had  also  a 
fine  nature,  but  the  very  opposite  of 
Blesilla's.  Her  light  was  not  like 
her  sister's,  a  shining  flame  ;  but  with 
less  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  less  viva- 
city of  character,  she  possessed  great 
good  sense  and  solid  judgment,  giv- 
ing promise  of  being  as  strong  in 
character  as  her  sister  was  brilliant 

As  for  the  third  of  these  young 
girls,  called  by  the  graceful  name 
of  Eustochium,  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  and  meaning  rectitude  or  ruley 
she  was  a  gentle  child,  modest,  re- 
served, timid.  One  would  say  she 
was  like  a  flower  hiding  within  her- 
self her  own  perfume ;  but  this  per- 
fume was  sweet,  and  on  a  nearer  view 
one  could  not  avoid  seeing  in  this 
young  soul  all  the  treasures  which 
would  one  day  flower  and  bloom. 
It  is  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves 
Rufina.  She  appears  but  once  in  the 
history  of  her  mother,  at  the  moment 
of  the  departure  of  Paula  for  the 
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east,  sad,  bathed  in  tears,  and  yet 
silent  and  resigned ;  stamped,  even 
in  childhood,  with  that  painful  charm 
which  belongs  particularly  to  those 
beings  not  destined  by  providence 
to  mature,  but  to  fall  away  and  die 
young. 

Paula's  married  life  was  passed  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  magnificence 
which  marked  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire.  She  passed  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  as  did  the  other 
patrician  ladies,  in  a  gilded  litter, 
carried  by  slaves.  She  would  have 
feared  to  put  her  dainty  feet  on 
the  earth,  or  to  touch  the  mud  of 
the  streets.  The  weight  of  a  silk 
dress  was  almost  too  much  for  one 
so  sensitive  to  carry ;  and  had  a  ray 
of  sunshine  intruded  into  her  litter, 
it  would  have  seemed  to  her  a  fire. 

u  Et  solis  calor  incendium,"  etc,  etc 

Episi.  ad  Pam  mack  htm. 

In  those  days  she  used  rouge  and 
cereum,  like  other  women  of  her  rank; 
she  passed  much  of  her  time  at  the 
bath,  which  consumed  so  great  a  part 
of  life  in  Rome;  she  spent  the  winter, 
according  to  usual  custom,  at  Rome, 
and  the  summer  in  some  villa  in  the 
country,  passing  her  time  most  agree- 
ably between  her  books  and  a  chosen 
circle  of  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury, 
leading  a  life  far  removed  from  the 
virtues  which  she  practised  later, 
Paula  was  yet  known  and  respected 
as  a  woman  of  great  dignity  of  cha- 
racter and  irreproachable  conduct. 
And  if,  during  these  happy  years, 
the  young  wife  of  Toxotius  did  not 
always  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  the  apostle,  which  teaches 
us  to  use  the  things  of  this  world, 
without  giving  them  our  affections  in- 
ordinately ;  if  she  tasted  too  freely  of 
its  pleasures  and  dangerous  vanifies, 
in  the  trials  which  she  was  soon  to 
encounter,  there  was  compensation 
to  be  made  for  this  self-indulgence, 


and,  in  her  austere  penance,  a  super- 
abundant expiation.  Saint  Jerome 
tells  us  that  Paula  had  none  of  the 
barbaric  arrogance  common  to  the 
Roman  women — that  which  made 
them  purse-proud,  cruel  to  their 
slaves,  passionate,  and  impatient, 
which  Juvenal  describes  so  admira- 
bly in  his  imperishable  satires.  In 
Paula  all  these  bad  passions  gave 
place  to  gentleness,  softness,  good- 
ness. "This  wealthy  daughter  of 
the  Scipios,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  was 
the  gentlest  and  the  most  benevolent 
of  women — to  little  children,  to  ple- 
beians, and  with  her  own  slaves.  She 
possessed  that  excelling  goodness, 
without  which  noble  birth  and  beauty 
are  worthless,  and  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  a  lofty  nature.  This 
sweetness  of  mind,  combined  with 
her  austere  sense  of  honor,  were  the 
two  features  of  her  soul  which,  by 
their  contrast,  made  her  countenance 
most  charming. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a 
woman  performed  the  delicate  social 
duties  that  devolved  upon  her.  Her 
associations  were  of  two  kinds.  She 
was  intimate  with  all  the  celebrated 
women  in  the  church,  such  as  Ma- 
nilla and  Titiana ;  at  the  same  time 
the  pagan  relations  of  Toxotius  all 
loved  her,  and  she  received  them  fre- 
quently at  her  house,  bearing  in  mind 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  woman  to 
let  them  see  her  religion  in  such  a 
light  as  would  lead  them  to  respect 
and  honor  it  And  so  it  was  that,  by 
her  fireside,  Paula  was  the  happiest 
of  wives  and  of  mothers.  Her  young 
family  grew  up  joyously  around  her, 
filling  her  with  bright  hopes  for  the 
future. 

She  had  long  wished  to  give  her 
husband  a  son  and  heir.  Her  prayer 
was  answered  ;  and  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  her  last  child,  who  received 
the  name  of  Toxotius,  after  his  fa- 
ther. 
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This  is  all  that  history  tells  us  of 
the  first  phase  in  the  life  of  Paula. 
We  see  her  thus  with  every  happiness 
at  once,  "  the  pride,"  says  St.  Jeroirie, 
"  of  her  husband,  of  her  family,  and 
of  all  Rome." 

We  know  no  more  of  her  life  up 
to  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Paula  of 
history,  the  saint  whom  God  was  to 
give  as  an  example  to  souls,  is  not 
the  woman  of  the  world,  nor  the 
happy  woman ;  she  is  the  woman 
struck  as  if  by  lightning,  blasted  in 
her  happiness ;  and  from  this  trial 
rising  up  generously,  and  by  a  great 
flight  soaring  far  above  common  vir- 
tues and  the  ordinary  condition  of 
pious  souls,  up  to  those  heroic  acts 
which  only  emanate  from  great  sor- 
rows. It  would  seem  as  if  God  had 
been  pleased  to  accumulate  upon  her, 
for  thirty  years,  all  the  felicity  of 
earth — to  adorn,  as  it  were,  this  vic- 
tim of  his  love,  and  to  make  us  com- 
prehend the  better  by  the  subsequent 
destruction  of  this,  how  vain  is  earth- 
ly happiness. 

It  is  here  that  the  historian  takes 
hold  of  Paula,  and  that  the  veil  is 
lifted  from  her.  Now  begins  her  true 
history,  the  history  of  her  soul. 

Paula  was  only  thirty-one  years  of 
age  when  Toxotius  died  and  she  be- 
came a  widow.  The  blow  to  her  was 
terrible.  In  the  first  moments  of  her 
grief  she  was  completely  stunned  and 
powerless.  It  was  feared  by  her 
friends  that  she  would  not  long  sur- 
vive the  shock.  Nothing  could  stop 
her  tears.  She  could  not  be  com- 
forted. From  day  to  day  the  void 
was  growing  deeper  and  deeper  into 
her  heart. 

There  is  a  decisive  turning-point 
in  the  life  of  every  one,  on  which  the 
future  depends.  This  moment  had 
now  come  for  Paula.  Two  ways  lay 
open  before  her — the  world  on  one 
side,  God  on  the  other.  She  deter- 
mined, in  her  sorrow,  to  give  up  the 


world,  to  lead  for  ever  afterward  the 
life  of  a  Christian  widow,  and  to  seek 
for  consolation  in  this  resolution. 

After  the  first  outburst  of  grief, 
when  she  came  to  herself,  her  deci- 
sion was  irrevocably  made.  Human 
things  were  never  more  to  regain  the 
hold  they  had  had  over  her  up  till  now. 
She  understood  what  God  wanted  of 
her ;  namely,  "  to  accept  the  sacrifice 
and  change  her  whole  life."  So,  as 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  tells  us,  "  the 
heart  of  a  widow  who  could  not  give 
herself  all  to  God  during  the  life- 
time of  her  husband,  flies  in  search  of 
celestial  perfumes,  when  he  has  been 
taken  from  her." 

Paula  was  surrounded  with  many 
noble  examples.  Marcella  lived  in 
her  palace  on  Mount  Aventine,  where 
she  had  gathered  together  a  band  of 
widows  and  virgins  from  amongst  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome,  who  gave 
great  edification  by  their  virtue  and 
charity.  How  and  for  what  purpose 
had  Providence  permitted  this  com- 
munity to  be  formed,  which  gave 
such  an  impetus  to  the  religious  life  ? 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  an- 
swer in  some  detail,  for  this  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  life  of  Paula. 

The  church,  resting  from  the  earli- 
er persecutions,  which  inflamed  zeal 
and  devotion,  was  now  in  great  peril 
from  the  growing  influence  of  secu- 
rity and  wealth,  in  spreading  a  pagan 
and  Roman  love  of  indolence  and 
indifference.  The  empire  was  de- 
clining, and  its  moral  fall  was  has- 
tened by  political  troubles.  The  de- 
generate Romans  consoled  them- 
selves for  their  abasement,  by  the 
melancholy  enjoyments  of  luxury  and 
vice.  Luxury  and  debauchery  were 
already  creeping  into  the  Christian 
lines,  thus  attacking  the  most  vital 
parts  of  the  church.  False  widows 
and  virgins  no  longer  scrupled  to 
show  light  conduct  beneath  the  veil. 
There  must  be  a  remedy  found  equal 
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to  the  evil.  God  failed  not  to  bring 
succor  to  his  church,  and  the  spirit 
of  holiness  became  all  the  more  man- 
ifest in  her  faithful  children,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  peril  was  great. 

The  reaction  commenced  in  the 
east,  with  the  great  monastic  foun- 
dations, which  rose  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  world,  performing  pro- 
digies in  the  way  of  austerities 
and  moral  improvement  At  Rome, 
strange  to  say,  the  reform  began 
where  it  was  least  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, namely,  in  the  midst  of  the 
patricians.  The  signal  was  given  by 
women.  They  threw  themselves  with 
ardor  into  the  heroic  path,  and  soon 
their  husbands  followed  them.  This 
regeneration  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  history,  as  well  as  in 
the  annals  of  the  church.  It  was  start- 
ed by  St.  Athanasius,  who  brought 
it  with  him  from  the  east.  Thrice 
exiled  by  Arian  persecution,  the 
great  patriarch  three  times  sought 
refuge  in  Rome.  He  had  brought 
with  him  the  revelation  of  the  won- 
ders realized  by  the  fathers  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  His  biography  of  the 
great  Anthony  took  hold  of  every  ima- 
gination, and  gave  new  zeal  to  monas- 
tic life.  Athanasius  had  passed  se- 
ven years  in  the  Theban  deserts  ;  he 
had  known  Anthony,  Ricomius,  and 
Hilarius,  and  told  of  the  astounding 
graces  of  their  supernatural  life. 

In  one  of  these  journeys  of  Atha- 
nasius to  Rome,  a  noble  Christian 
widow,  named  Albina,  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  him  as  her  guest.  Al- 
bina had  a  daughter,  Marcella,  on 
whose  noble  soul  the  conversation  of 
the  great  bishop  made  an  extraordi- 
nary impression.  Seated  at  his  feet, 
the  young  girl  drank  in  every 
word  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Some 
months  after,  out  of  deference  to  her 
mother's  wishes,  Marcella  consented 
to  marry ;  but  when,  at  the  end  of 
vol.  vii  — 25 


seven  months,  she  became  a  widow 
and  was  free,  she  made  up  her  mind 
never  to  contract  a  second  marriage, 
but  to  devote  herself  in  Rome  to  the 
humble  imitation  of  those  virtues 
which  Athanasius  had  taught  her  to 
venerate  and  admire.  Nevertheless, 
her  youth,  her  wit  and  great  beauty 
drew  around  her  many  admirers. 
Amongsto  thers  was  Cerealio,  of  high 
birth  and  large  fortune.  "  I  will  be 
more  her  father  than  her  husband," 
said  he  to  Albina,  who  greatly  desired 
the  marriage,  "  I  will  leave  her  all 
my  wealth,  being  already  advanced 
in  years."  But  Marcella  was  inflexi- 
ble. "  If  I  wished  to  marry  again," 
said  she  to  her  mother,  "I  would 
marry  a  husband,  and  not  an  inheri- 
tance." 

Cerealio  was  refused,  and  this  dis- 
couraged all  other  suitors. 

Marcella  now  gave  up  the  world 
and  made  a  desert  of  her  magnifi- 
cent palace.  There  she  lived  aus- 
terely, doing  good  works.  She  bid 
farewell  to  jewels,  and  even  laid  aside 
the  seal  ring  always  worn  by  the 
patrician  women ;  and  rising  above 
their  prejudice  against  the  religious 
state,  and  particularly  the  coarse  garb 
of  the  monks,  she  was  the  first  who 
dared  to  assume  the  abased  dress, 
and  publicly  imitated  what  St.  Atha- 
nasius had  taught  her  to  believe 
good  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  ex- 
ample soon  became  contagious,  giv- 
ing her  many  followers,  who  astonish- 
ed Rome  by  their  austerities  and 
penances. 

There  was  also  at  Rome,  at  this 
time,  a  young  patrician  lady  whose 
name  was  Melanie.  Suddenly,  when 
only  twenty-two,  she  lost  her  hus- 
band and  two  children,  and  laid 
them  in  one  tomb  on  the  same  day. 
Accepting  this  dispensation  of  the 
divine  will,  Melanie  resolved  to  de- 
vote her  whole  life  to  the  shining  vhs 
tues  of  which  Marcella  was  so  bright 
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an  example.  To  increase  her  faith  fur- 
ther, she  started  on  a  pious  pilgrim- 
age to  the  east,  where  Athanasius 
still  lived.  She  saw  him  at  Alexan- 
dria shortly  before  his  death.  After 
having  visited  the  monasteries  of 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  Melanie 
was  unwilling  to  return  to  Rome  and 
its  corruptions.  She  therefore  found- 
ed for  herself  a  monastery  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  she  lived  an 
austere  and  good  life. 

This  example  still  further  inflamed 
the  souls  of  the  Roman  women,  and 
numberless  were  those  now  in  search 
of  perfection ;  some  remaining  at 
home  in  their  own  houses,  like  the 
virgins  and  widows  of  the  first  centu- 
ries ;  others  preferring  to  congregate 
together,  and,  without  any  fixed  rule, 
make  the  trial  of  community  life. 
The  centre  of  all  this  movement  was 
Marcella,  who  possessed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  power  of  attract- 
ing others  to  her.  She  was  truly  the 
standard-bearer  of  this  noble  band, 
of  whose  hearts  grace  had  taken 
possession.  The  venerable  Albina 
was  like  the  revered  ancestress  of  the 
little  community  formed  on  Mount 
Aventine.  The  most  prominent  of 
those  who  joined  Marcella  were  So- 
phronia,  Felicilas,  and  Marcellina. 
The  latter  was  daughter  of  an  ancient 
.governor  of  the  Gauls.  Outside  of 
Marcella's  house,  the  names  best 
known  among  those  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  austerity  and 
virtue,  were  Lea,  a  holy  widow  whom 
the  church  has  canonized ;  the  ad- 
mirable Asella,  and  Fabiola,  who 
was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Fabius. 

All  this  movement  toward  religious 
life  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
pious  pontiff  who  then  filled  St  Pe- 
ter's chair.  At  the  time  Paula  be- 
came a  widow,  Pope  Damasus  was 
nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  early 
Dopes,  and  one  of  those  who  did 


most  for  Christianity  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  piety.  He 
had  a  sister  named  Irene,  who,  con- 
secrating herself  to  God,  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  in  honor  of  whom  he 
composed  a  most  touching  epitaph. 

Such  was  the  group  of  souls  and 
the  array  of  virtue  which  Paula  had 
around  her,  and  which  attracted  her, 
when  she  became  a  widow,  to  seek  a 
more  perfect  life. 

In  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  Mar- 
cella, like  an  incendiary,  blew  upon 
these  lighted  cinders  and  set  them  in 
a  blaze.  She  found  words  to  bid 
those  eyes,  so  dimmed  by  tears,  to 
turn  to  heaven  ;  and  she  urged  that 
bruised  spirit  to  rise  up  and  seek 
God.  All  this  Marcella  did  with  a 
sister's  tenderness.  Her  solicitude 
extended  to  the  children  of  her 
friend,  and  she  begged  that  Eusto- 
chium,  who  already  showed  a  predi- 
lection for  the  religious  life,  might  be 
confided  to  her  care.  Paula  acced- 
ed to  this  wish  with  joy,  keeping  with 
her  Blesilla,  Paulina,  Rufina,  and 
Toxotius.  Then  she  began  with  ar- 
dor and  faith  the  new  life  she  had 
marked  out  for  herself,  and  she  soon 
outshone  all  others  in  virtue.  There 
was  a  sudden  and  admirable  expan- 
sion of  greatness  in  her  soul.  With 
her  this  rupture  with  the  world  was 
but  a  higher  flight  toward  God. 

Her  first  step  in  advance  was  a 
new  and  great  love  of  prayer  ;  for  so 
it  is,  that  the  more  the  heart  is  closed 
to  earth,  the  more  it  opens  to  heaven. 
Her  love  of  God  and  of  celestial  things 
grew  stronger  each  day.  She  lived 
most  austerely,  practising  every  Chris- 
tian mortification.  All  the  habits  of 
luxury  of  other  days  were  thrown 
aside,  and  the  very  comforts  of  lifef 
diminished.  She  slept  on  the  bare 
floor,  and  rivalled  in  abstinence  and 
fast  the  ascetics  of  the  desert  She 
often  wept  over  the  thought  of  the 
self-indulgence  of  her  former  worldly 
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life.  These  tears,  together  with  those 
which  she  shed  for  her  husband,  Toxo- 
tius,  flowed  so  constantly  and  so 
abundantly,  that  her  eyes  were  injur- 
ed, and  her  sight  endangered.  Pau- 
la was  the  pale  one,  pale  with  fasting 
and  almost  blinded  by  tears. 

Paula's  heart  was  inflamed  with 
charity.  She  found  in  the  poor  an- 
other outlet  of  love  for  an  ardent  na- 
ture ;  and  as  she  surpassed  Marceila 
and  all  others  in  austerities,  so  she 
also  surpassed  them  in  charities.  All 
her  income  was  given  in  alms,  and 
"never,,,  says  St  Jerome,  "did  a 
beggar  come  away  from  her  empty- 
handed." 

It  was  now  two  years  since  Paula 
had  lived  in  this  holy  way,  when 
great  news  reached  the  little  commu- 
nity of  Aventine.  In  382,  Pope  Da- 
masus  called  to  Rome  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  council,  and  many  venera- 
ble bishops  were  expected  there  from 
the  east.  The  object  of  the  council 
was  to  decide  several  questions  of 
faith,  as  well  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
long  pending  schism  of  Antioch.  A 
few  bishops  only  answered  the  call  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  the  greater  part 
excusing  themselves  in  a  letter  which 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Among  those  who  came  were  Pau- 
linus,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch, 
and  St  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Sala- 
mina  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  emotion 
produced  among  these  recluses  by 
the  arrival  in  Rome  of  such  person- 
ages as  these  holy  bishops,  who  came 
from  the  mysterious  east  where  the 
Catholic  faith  had  been  cradled. 
They  had  seen  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land  ;  they  knew  the  fathers 
of  the  desert,  whose  fame  filled  the 
world.  What  lessons  of  wisdom  would 
they  not  be  able  to  gather  from  such 
visitors  1 

Paula  obtained  from  Pop^Dama- 
bus  the  honor  of  having  St.  Epipha- 


nius as  her  guest,  and  it  was  in  her 
daily  interviews  with  him,  as  well  as 
with  Paulinus,  that  the  desire  to  see 
the  east,  which  she  was  one  day  to 
realize,  first  sprung  up  in  her  mind. 

History  has  preserved  few  details 
of  this  council  of  the  year  382.  The 
great  work  to  be  brought  about  by 
these  eastern  bishops  at  Rome  was 
the  new  impetus  which  their  pre- 
sence was  to  give  to  religion  among 
the  Christians  of  Rome  already  in 
the  way  of  life  and  truth.  There 
came  from  the  east,  in  company  with 
the  holy  bishops,  a  man  destined  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  the 
future  life  of  Paula  and  her  friends. 
This  man  was  St.  Jerome.  We  must 
pause  a  moment  and  not  pass  by  one 
who  is  perhaps  the  most  striking, 
the  most  original,  and  the  grandest 
figure  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
stands  alone  in  his  strength— differ- 
ent from  St  Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  the 
profound  theologian ;  from  Ambrose, 
the  sweet  orator  ;  from  Augustine,  the 
great  philosopher,  or  Paulinus,  the 
Christian  poet  His  features  are 
marked  and  stern,  his  character  is 
austere  and  ardent ;  the  burning  re- 
flection from  an  eastern  sky  rests 
upon  him  ;  he  is  laden  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Christian  and  the  pagan 
world;  the  indefatigable  athlete  of 
the  church,  he  whose  powerful  voice 
moved  the  old  world  when  they  lis- 
tened to  hiS  pathetic  lament  over  the 
fail  of  Rome,  and  which  moves  us 
still  when  we  read  it  now  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries ! 

Such  was  Jerome ;  yet  is  this  pic- 
ture incomplete,  for  we  have  not 
mentioned  his  special  gift  for  the  di- 
rection of  souls.  He  was  their  guide, 
their  father.  He  it  was  who  began 
this  divine  guidance,  entrusted  after- 
ward to  St.  Bernard,  and  by  him  to 
St  Francis  de  Sales,  from  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales  to  Bossuet  and  Fe'ne'lon, 
and  so  on  down  to  our  own  times. 
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It  is  this  special  gift  which  gives  him 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of 
Paula. 

Pope  Damasus  wished  to  detain 
him  in  Rome  after  the  departure  of 
the  bishops  for  the  east,  in  order  that 
Jerome  should  expound  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  give  answers  to  those 
who  came  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  for  explanations  of  the 
dogmas  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
A  great  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  St. 
Jerome.  The  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  bound  their  affections  to- 
gether. "  I  know  of  nothing  better," 
wrote  the  holy  father  to  him  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  than  our  conversations 
about  Scripture ;  that  is  to  say,  when  I 
ask  questions,  and  you  answer ;  and 
I  say  like  the  prophet,  that  your  voice 
is  sweeter  to  my  heart  than  honey  to 
my  lips." 

After  the  departure  of  Epiphanius 
and  Paulinus,  Marcella  and  Paula 
sought  for  Jerome  and  entreated  him 
to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  them  at 
Mount  Aventine.  The  austere  monk 
resisted  them  long,  but  at  last  yielded, 
and  crowds  came  to  hear  him.  He 
would  read  the  text,  and  then  make 
his  comments.  The  listeners  were 
captivated  by  his  eloquence,  and  his 
language  was  peculiarly  strong,  clear, 
and  forcible.  His  monk's  attire, 
his  cheeks,  sunken  by  penance  and 
browned  by  the  eastern  %un,  and  his 
deep  voice,  all  combined  to  throw  a 
strange  spell  over  his  hearers. 

He,  too,  soon  discovered  that  he 
spoke  to  noble  souls,  and  thus  was 
his  abiding  interest  awakened  by  his 
own  delight  in  opening  such  trea- 
sures to  those  so  capable  of  appre- 
ciating them. 

Such  was  the  ardor  of  Paula  and 
her  friends  in  studying  the  Scriptures, 
that  Jerome  was  in  admiration  at 
their  labor  and  perseverance ;  and  it 
excited  him  to  further  efforts,  and 


made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  un- 
dertaking a  complete  translation  of 
the  entire  Bible,  which,  indeed,  was 
the  work  of  his  life  from  that  time 
afterward,  without  remission;  being 
begun  on  Mount  Aventine,  among  his 
favorite  disciples,  and  only  ending 
many  years  later,  with  his  life.  Je- 
rome now  undertook  the  spiritual 
direction  of  Paula,  Marcella,  Asella, 
and  their  friends.  Many  of  his  let- 
ters to  them  have  been  preserved,  a 
monument  of  this  wonderful  direc- 
tion. He  wrote  to  them  unceas- 
ingly, and  what  remains  to  us  of  this 
vast  correspondence  suffices  to  show 
the  noble  light  in  which  he  viewed 
Christian  duty.  Their  moral  eleva- 
tion is  marvellous,  and  when  from 
theory  he  came  to  practice,  he  seem- 
ed to  trample  under  foot  all  human 
weakness  and  to  expect  from  these 
high-born  and  gently  nurtured  pa- 
tricians the  abstinence  and  fasting  of 
the  Anchorites  of  the  Theban  de- 
serts. 

This  direction  of  St.  Jerome 
wrought  wonders  in  the  soul  of 
Paula.  She  daily  grew  in  grace, 
and  became  a  still  more  noble  ex- 
ample of  austerity,  of  prayer,  of 
abundant  charities,  and  good  works, 
and  of  the  fruitful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  the  worldly 
goods  of  this  noble  lady,  almost  en- 
tirely spent  on  the  poor?"  exclaims 
St.  Jerome.  "  What  shall  I  say  of  her 
universal  charity,  which  made  her  love 
and  succor  beings  she  had  never 
even  seen  ?  What  sick  person  was 
not  nursed  by  her  ?  She  sought  the 
afflicted  throughout  the  great  city, 
and  ever  thought  she  had  met  with 
a  loss  if  the  sick  or  the  hungry 
had  already  found  assistance  before 
hers." 

This  is  what  the  love  of  Christ 
brought  about  in  imperial  and  cor- 
rupt Rome  when,  for  the  first  time, 
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such  Christian  heroism  burst  forth   ter  shedding  new  lustre  upon  those 
from  the  midst  of  the  patricians,   glorious  old  pagan  families, 
their  admirable  and  pious  daugh-  tq  bs  continued. 


BOUND  WITH  PAUL. 


The  warden's  wife  followed  her 
husband  down  the  steps  leading  to 
the  prison.  "  '  O  caro  Duca  mio]  is 
there  an  inscription  over  the  door  ?" 
she  asked  ;  "  for  I  have  brought  hope 
with  me,  and  will  not  let  it  go." 

Not  having  anything  to  say,  the 
warden  kept  silent.  He  was  used  to 
his  wife's  fanciful  ways  of  speaking, 
and  liked  to  hear  her  pleasant  voice, 
though  her  meaning  might  escape 
him.  For  education  had  emphasized 
the  difference  which  nature  had  pro- 
nounced between  these  two — a  dif- 
ference which  William  Blake  has  de- 
fined in  a  word :  the  man  looked  with 
his  eyes,  the  woman  looked  through 
hers. 

Besides,  the  warden's  attention  was 
at  the  moment  fully  occupied.  The 
prison-bell  had  rung  the  second  time, 
and  the  convicts  had  finished  their 
day's  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  nor 
stood  just  within  the  great  entrance 
of  the  prison,  and  watched  the  slug- 
gish streams  of  crime  that  oozed  from 
the  doors  of  the  different  shops,  join- 
ed in  the  yard,  and  crept  toward 
them — an  Acheron,  in  which  human 
faces  presently  became  visible ;  but 
faces  bleached,  unwholesome,  and 
expressionless.  Perhaps  their  souls 
had  been  scorched  up  in  the  baleful 
flames  that  had  wafted  these  men 
hither,  or  mesmerized  in  the  leaden 
to-and-fro  of  their  lives.  Or,  more 
likely,  retired  to  some  secret  recess 
of  the  brain,  their  restless  wits  might 
be  working  out  new  designs  of  evil. 


An  occasional  spark  in  some  side- 
long eye  favored  the  latter  guess. 

"Now  for  explanation,"  the  war- 
den said,  keeping  a  strict  eye  on  the 
advancing  line,  yet  aware  of  a  hand 
stealing  toward  his  arm.  "  Be  care- 
ful, dear !  my  revolver  is  on  that  side. 
Your  man  will  go  into  the  furthest 
cell  in  the  first  ward.  His  name  is 
Dougherty;  his  nationality,  of  course, 
a  mystery.  He  was  sentenced  ten 
years  for  assault  and  highway  robbery, 
and  has  now  but  two  months  to  stay. 
Excepting  this  one  affair,  he  has  al- 
ways borne  a  good  name,  and  there 
couldn't  be  a  better  prisoner.  He 
might  have  been  pardoned  out  long 
ago  if  he  had  tried,  but  he  never 
asks  favors.  When  he  came  here, 
his  only  brother,  a  decent  fellow, 
went  to  .  California.  He  couldn't 
stand  the  disgrace.  But  he  writes 
once  a  month,  a  very  good  letter, 
too  ;  and  when  the  ten  years  shall  be 
up,  will  come  or  send  for  his  brother. 
They  say  that  Dougherty  behaved 
very  well  by  him  when  he  went  away, 
and  gave  him  - all  his,  Dougherty's, 
money.  I  shouldn't  wonder.  The 
fellow  has  the  strongest  sense  of  duty 
I  ever  knew  in  a  man.  That's  what 
is  the  matter  with  him  now.  He  told 
the  deputy  yesterday  that  he  should 
never  go  to  chapel  again.  He  had 
before  been  in  doubt  about  it,  he 
said  ;  but  when  the  chaplain  praised 
Martin  Luther,  and  called  the  church 
some  ugly  name  or  other,  then  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  sin  for  him  to  lis- 
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ten.  I  don't  want  to  punish  the  man; 
but,  of  course,  he  must  go  to  chapel. 
I  can't  make  exceptions  ;  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  worst  rascals  here  have 
some  way  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and 
have  all  at  once  experienced  the- 
ology. That  tall,  heavy  fellow,  who 
murdered  his  mother  and  his  brother, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
burnt  their  bodies  up,  had  his  feel- 
ings badly  hurt  when  the  chaplain 
said  something  sarcastic  of  the  pope's 
great  toe.  But  Dougherty  is  honest, 
and  if  he  will  submit,  I  can  easily 
bring  the  others  down.  If  he  should 
hold  out,  there  will  be  trouble ;  for 
they  will  do  for  deviltry  what  he  will 
do  for  conscience'  sake.  If  you  can 
talk  him  over,  I  shall  be  glad ;  but  I 
haven't  much  hope  of  it.  He  is  not 
a  man  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a 
woman's  soft  words.  He  is  granite." 

The  wife  smiled  saucily.  "  I  have 
seen  a  silly  little  pink  cloud  make  a 
granite  boulder  blush  as  though  it 
had  blood  in  it,"  she  said. 

At  this  moment  the  file  of  convicts 
reached  the  portal,  and  came  winding 
through  in  the  slow  lock-step,  sepa- 
rated noiselessly  into  detachments,  a 
part  moving  toward  the  lower  cells, 
the  rest  climbing  the  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  tiers.  The 
faces  of  the  men  caught  an  addition- 
al pallor  from  the  cold,  whitewashed 
stone  of  the  prison,  and  a  darker 
shade  as,  one  by  one,  they  disappear- 
ed into  the  cells,  the  doors  clapping 
to  in  rapid  succession  behind  them, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book  run  over  in 
the  fingers.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  line  had  crumbled  away,  and 
there  were  visible  but  the  three  tiers 
of  iron  doors,  each  door  with  a  hand 
thrust  through  the  bars,  and  a  dim 
face  behind  them.  Mrs.  Raynor 
glanced  up  the  block  to  the  last  cell. 
The  hand  she  saw  there  had  a  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  The  fingers  were 
not  half  closed,  listlessly  waiting  to 


be  seen,  but  firm  and  straight,  and 
the  thumb  was  clasped  tightly  around 
the  bar  against  which  it  rested — a 
dogged  hand.  "  You  think  that  the 
dungeon  would  have  no  effect  ?"  she 
asked. 

The  warden  repeated  the  word 
"  dungeon  "  with  a  circumflex  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  impression  that  the 
apartment  in  question  was  vaulted. 
"I  dodbt  if  even  the  strings  will 
break  him,"  he  said.  "  You  take  a 
Catholic  Irishman^orn  in  Ireland, 
and  you  can't  hammer  nor  melt  him 
into  anything  but  a  Catholic.  He 
may  lie  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot,  and 
steal  your  eye-teeth  from  under  your 
eyes;  but  if  you  cut  him  into  inch 
pieces,  as  long  as  he  has  a  thumb 
and  finger  left,  he  will  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  them.  You  are 
losing  courage,  little  woman." 

"  No  !" 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  you  !  I'm  go- 
ing off." 

The  lady  walked  up  the  ward, 
nodding  to  the  convicts  who  pressed 
eagerly  for  recognition,  stopping  to 
speak  to  those  who  had  requests  to 
make,  and,  pausing  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  upper  cell,  looked  attentive- 
ly at  its  occupant,  herself  unseen  by 
him. 

The  warden  had  well  compared 
this  man  to  granite.  He  was  tall, 
thick-set,  as  straight  as  a  post,  had 
the  broad,  combative  Irish  head, 
crowned  with  a  luxuriance  of  dark- 
brown  hair,  and  square  jaws  that 
promised  a  tenacious  grip  on  what- 
ever he  might  set  his  mental  teeth  in. 
But  the  face  was  honest,  though  hard, 
and  the  straight  mouth  did  not  look 
as  though  giving  to  lying  or  blasphe- 
my, but  had  something  solemn  in  its 
closing.  The  well-shaped  nose  was 
as  notable  for  spirit  as  the  mouth  for 
firmness,  and  the  blue-grey  eyes  were 
steady,  not  bright,  and  rather  small. 
Altogether,  a  man  of  whom  one  might 
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say  that,  if  he  was  not  so  good,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  bad. 

This  convict  sat  on  a  bench  in  the 
middle  of  his  little  whitewashed  cell, 
and  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought 
But  in  his  attitude  there  was  none  of 
that  easy  drooping  which  usually  ac- 
companies*such  abstraction.  He  sat 
perfectly  upright  and  rigid,  the  only 
perceptible  motion  a  quick  one  of  the 
eyelids,  the  eyes  fixed — locked,  rather 
than  lost  in  thought. 

He  rose  immediately  on  seeing 
who  his  visitor  was,  bowed  with  a 
soldierly  stiffness  that  was  not  with- 
out state,  and  waited  for  her  to 
speak. 

After  a  few  pleasant  inquiries, 
civilly  answered,  she  told  her  er- 
rand. It  was  not  so  easy  as  she  had 
expected ;  but  she  spoke  kindly  and 
earnestly,  urging  the  necessity  for 
discipline  in  such  a  place,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  warden  to  inflict 
any  punishment  on  him.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  sincerity,"  she  conclud- 
ed, "though  the  others  mean  only 
mischief.  But  the  decision  must  be 
the  same  in  both  cases." 

He  listened  attentively  to  every 
word  she  said,  then  replied  with  quiet 
firmness,  "  I  am  sorry,  ma'am,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  any  trouble  about 
it  But  it  would  be  a  sin  for  me  to 
go  and  hear  Protestantism  called  the 
church  of  God,  when  it  is  no  more  a 
church  than  a  barnacle  is  a  ship." 

"  That  is  not  the  question,"  she 
persisted.  "  Admitting  that  what  the 
chaplain  says  may  be  false,  I  still 
say  that  you  ought  to  go.  You  are 
herein  a  state  of  servitude ;  you  have 
no  will  of  your  own ;  your  duty  is 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  place ; 
and  the  more  difficult  that  duty,  the 
more  your  merit.  If  you  should  listen 
with  pleasure,  or  even  with  toleration, 
while  your  faith  is  attacked,  that 
might  be  sin  ;  but  the  listening  un- 
willingly and  with  pain  you  can  offer 


to  God  as  a  penance  in  expiation  of 
the  crime  which  obliges  you  to  per- 
form it.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a 
Catholic  would.  I  believe  that  your 
priest  would  say  the  same." 

She  paused  to  note  the  effect  of 
her  words ;  but  his  face  was  un- 
moved. 

"  I  have  a  dear  friend  who  is  a 
Catholic,"  she  added.  "  For  her  sake 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  pun- 
ished for  such  a  cause." 

This  plea  made  no  impression 
whatever.  Plainly,  the  man  was  not 
soft-hearted,  nor  susceptible  to  flat- 
tery. He  merely  listened,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  gravely  considering  the 
subject 

"To  yield  would  be  humility;  to 
refuse  would  be  pride,"  she  said. 
"You  need  not  listen  while  in  the 
chapel ;  you  can  think  your  own 
thoughts  and  say  your  own  prayers." 

As  he  still  pondered,  she  again 
went  over  her  argument,  enlarging 
and  dwelling  on  it  till  it  reached 
his  comprehension.  He  listened  as 
before,  but  made  no  sign  of  approval 
nor  dissent.  Either  from  nature  or 
habit,  it  seemed  hard  for  the  man  to 
get  his  mouth  open.  But  at  length 
he  spoke. 

"  You  were  right,  ma'am,  in  telling 
me  that  my  duty  here  is  obedience," 
he  said ;  "  but  you  left  out  one  con- 
dition— obedience  in  all  that  is  not 
sin.  If  the  warden  should  tell  me  to 
kill  a  man,  it  would  not  be  my  duty 
to  obey.  I  do  obey  in  all  that  is  not 
sin.  It  would  be  a  sin  for  me  to  go » 
to  chapel." 

He  spoke  respectfully,  but  with  de- 
cision ;  and  the  lady  perceived  that 
their  argument  had  reached  a  knot 
which  only  the  hand  of  authority- 
could  cut.  She  sighed,  and  aban- 
doned her  attempt 

Could  she  abandon  it  ?  Remem- 
bering the  dungeon  and  the  strings, 
her  heart  strengthened  itself  for  one-. 
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more  effort.  She  had  begun  by 
marching  straight  up  to  the  subject, 
challenging  opposition ;  it  might  be 
better  to  approach  circuitously.  "  Let 
me  undermine  him,"  she  thought ; 
and,  turning  away,  as  though  leaving 
the  captive  to  silence  and  loneliness 
again,  let  the  sense  of  returning  de- 
solation catch  him  for  an  instant, 
then  hesitated,  and  glanced  back- 
ward. It  was  a  good  beginning ;  he 
was  looking  after  her.  The  sight  of 
a  friendly  face,  the  sound  of  a  friendly 
voice,  and  liberty  to  speak,  were  un- 
frequent  boons  in  that  place,  and  too 
precious  to  be  willingly  relinquished. 

"  The  days  must  seem  long  to  you," 
she  said. 

She  came  nearer,  and  leaned 
against  the  door.  "Yes,  they  are 
long  ;  but  I  thank  God  for  every  one 
of  them.  My  coming  here  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me. 
I  was  getting  to  be  drunkard,  and 
this  put  a  stop  to  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  his  face  and 
looked  out  at  the  strip  of  sky  visi- 
ble through  the  window  across  the 
corridor,  and  his  eyes  began  to 
kindle. 

"  Have  you  a  family  ?"  the  lady 
asked. 

He  waited  a  moment  before  an- 
swering, seemed  to  break  some  link 
of  thought  that  had  a  bright  fracture, 
and  his  expression  underwent  a  slight 
but  decided  change.  A  light  in  it 
that  had  been  lofty  softened  to  a 
lightthat  was  tender,  as  at  her  ques- 
tion he  looked  down  again.  "  There's 
Larry,"  he  said. 

"  And  who  is  Larry  ?" 

The  convict  stared  with  astonish- 
ment at  her  ignorance.  And,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Raynor  was  the  only  person 
:about  the  prison  who  had  not  heard 
•the  name  of  this  Larry.  "  He  is  my 
step-brother,  ma'am,"  he  replied. 
"  We  had  but  the  one  father  ;  but  he 
ihad  his  own  mother.  When  she  died, 


there  were  two  of  us  left,  and  I  took 
the  lad  and  brought  him  to  this  coun- 
try. He  was  five  years  old  then,  and 
I  was  twenty.  I  was  a  stone-cutter, 
and  thought  to  do  better  here  ;  and, 
faith,  one  way  I  have,  and  another 
way  I  haven't  Shame  never  touch- 
ed one  of  us  at  home." 

"  Who  took  care  of  the  child  ?" 
Mrs.  Raynor  asked. 

"  Myself,  ma'am.  He  ate  and  slept 
with  me,  and  I  took  him  on  my  arm 
as  often  as  I  put  my  hat  on.  He  had 
his  little  chair  on  the  table  in  my 
shop,  or  he  played  about  at  the  end 
of  a  long  string.  For  the  lad  was 
venturesome,  and  I  never  trusted  him 
but  with  a  tether." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  great  care," 
she  said. 

"  Have  you  any  children,  ma'am?" 
the  convict  asked.* 
"  No." 

"  I  thought  that,"  he  said  dryly ; 
then  smiled.  "  Larry  was  like  a  pic- 
ture. He  had  red  cheeks  and  black 
eyes,  and  his  hair  was  like  gold  with  a 
shadow  on  it.  It  used  to  take  me  half 
an  hour  every  morning  to  make  his 
curls,  and  they  reached  to  his  waist 
Everybody  noticed  the  child,  and 
they'd  turn  to  look  after  him  in  the 
street.  One  of  the  richest  ladies  in 
the  city  wanted  to  take  him  for  her 
own,  and  me  to  promise  never  to  see 
him  again  ;  and  when  she  told  what 
she  would  do  for  him,  I  thought  that 
perhaps  I  ought  to  let  him  go.  The 
lady  coaxed  him,  and  gave  him  pic- 
ture-books and  candy,  and  then  asked 
him  if  he'd  go  and  live  with  her ; 
and  faith,  ma'am,  my  heart  didn't  get 
such  a  scalding  when  Mary  asked 
her  promise  back,  and  said  she  liked 
Larry  best,  as  it  did  when  that  child 
went  to  the  lady's  knee  and  said  he 
would  go  and  live  with  her.  God  for- 
give me,  but  I  hated  her  that  minute. 
Well,  I  told  her  that  I  would  think 
about  it,  and  let  her  know  the  next 
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day.  That  night  I  dreamed  that  she 
had  him,  and  that  I  saw  him  far  off 
at  play,  dressed  in  jewels,  and  his 
little  frock  like  a  fall  of  snow.  I 
dreamed  that  I  couldn't  speak  to 
him,  and  that  set  me  crying ;  and  I 
cried  so  that  I  waked  myself  up.  I 
put  my  hand  out  for  the  child,  but  I 
couldn't  find  him.  He  was  a  restless 
little  fellow,  and  had  crawled  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  For  a  minute 
I  thought  that  the  dream  was  true ; 
and  then  I  knew  that  I  couldn't  let 
him  go.  I  waked  him  up,  and  asked 
him  if  he'd  stay  and  live  for  ever  with 
his  brother  John ;  and  I  was  a  happy 
man  when  he  put  his  little  arms 
round  my  neck  and  said  yes,  he 
would.  And  I  made  a  promise  to 
the  child  that  night,  while  he  was 
asleep  in  my  arms,  that,  since  I  kept 
him  back  from  being  a  rich  man, 
whatever  he  might  ask  of  me  in  all 
his  life,  if  it  was  my  heart's  blood,  he 
should  have  it !  And,  ma'am,  I've 
kept  my  promise." 

The  tenderness  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  brother  invested  the 
convict's  manner  with  the  softening 
grace  which  it  so  much  needed,  and 
grew  upon  his  rough  nature  like  a 
gentian  upon  its  rock. 

"This  brother  is  in  California?" 
Mrs.  Raynor  asked. 

The  convict  dropped  his  eyes. 
"He  and  Mary  went  there  when  I 
came  here,"  he  said. 

"Who  is  Mary?" 

"  Mary  is  Larry's  wife,"  was  the 
brief  reply. 

"  You  hear  from  them  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  They  write  to  me  every  month. 
In  his  last  letter  Larry  said  that  he 
was  coming  after  me  at  the  end  of 
my  term  ;  but  I  sent  him  word  not 
to.  I  can  go  alone,  and  he  will  send 
me  the  money." 

The  man  seemed  to  have  a  jealous 
suspicion  of  her  thought  that  he  had 


been  cruelly  deserted.  "  I  told  them 
to  go,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  pride ; 
"  and  I  shall  go  and  live  with  them 
when  I  get  out  of  this.  They  wouldn't 
hear  to  my  going  anywhere  else." 

He  broke  off,  glanced  through  the 
window,  and  said,  as  if  involuntarily, 
"  There's  the  west  wind  !"  then  drew 
back,  rather  ashamed  when  the  lady 
looked  to  find  what  he  meant.  "  You 
see,  ma'am,  we  don't  have  much  to 
think  of  here,  and  there's  only  the 
sight  of  stone  and  iron,  and  that  bit 
of  sky.  Three  years  ago  there  wasn't 
a  glimpse  of  green  ;  but  two  years  ago 
I  began  to  catch  a  flit  of  leaves  when 
the  west  wind  blew.  Last  summer 
I  could  see  a  green  tip  of  a  bough 
all  the  time,  and  now  in  the  high 
March  wind  I  can  see  a  bit  of  a 
twig." 

"  It  is  an  elm-tree,"  the  warden's 
wife  said ;  "  and  the  branches  are 
longest  on  this  side.  I  think  they 
stretch  out  for  you  to  see.  You  miss 
many  a  pleasant  sight  here,  Dough- 
erty." 

"  What  I  miss  is  nothing  to  what  I 
have  seen,"  he  said  quickly,  his  eyes 
beginning  again  to  kindle. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

He  gazed  at  her  searchingly  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  read  whether  she 
were  worthy  to  hear ;  then  he  looked 
up  at  the  sky. 

Mrs.  Raynor  tried  not  to  be  im- 
pressed. "  He  is  a  thief,  serving  out 
his  sentence  in  the  State  prison," 
she  repeated  mentally.  "  He  is  a 
poor,  ignorant  Irishman,  who  can 
scarcely  spell  his  own  name,  and  who 
reverences  a  polysyllable  next  to  the 
priest." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said  after  a 
moment,  his  voice  trembling  slightly, 
not  with  weakness,  but  with  fervor. 
"  When  I  first  came  here,  I  had  to 
pray  all  the  time  to  keep  myself  from 
going  crazy ;  but  by  and  by  I  got 
reconciled.     You  know  we  never 
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have  a  priest  here,  and  must  find 
things  out  as  well  as  we  can  for  our- 
selves. All  I  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  God  was  angry  with  me. 
Sometimes  I  thought  he  was ;  but 
that  might  be  a  temptation  of  the 
devil.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
happened  about  six  months  ago,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
night-watch  was  in,  and  had  just 
gone  round.  He  spoke  to  me,  and 
I  answered  him.  I  was  in  bed,  and 
I  shut  -my  eyes  as  soon  as  he  went 
back  to  his  place.  Something  made 
me  open  them  again,  and  I  saw  on 
the  wall  of  my  cell  here  a  little  spot 
like  moonlight.  It  grew  larger  while 
I  looked,  and  the  whole  cell  was  full 
of  the  light  of  it ;  and  it  trembled  like 
the  flame  of  a  candle  in  the  wind. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  wall 
here  ;  it  was  all  opened  out.  I  pull- 
ed the  blanket  about  me  and  went 
down  to  my  knees  on  the  stone  floor. 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  was  before 
two  faces  began  to  show  in  the  midst 
of  the  light ;  and  when  they  came,  it 
was  still.  At  first  they  were  faint ; 
but  they  grew  brighter  till  they  were 
as  bright  as  I  could  bear.  I  couldn't 
tell  whether  it  was  the  brightness  in 
their  faces  or  the  thought  in  my 
heart,  that  brought  the  tears  into  my 
eyes.  There  was  the  Blessed  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms, 
and  they  both  looking  at  me  and 
smiling.  And  while  they  smiled, 
they  faded  away !" 

"  How  probable  that  would  sound 
if  it  were  related  as  having  happened 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  62,  instead  of 
1862  !"  the  lady  thought,  restraining 
a  smile,  awed  by  the  perfect  convic- 
tion of  the  speaker. 

"Dougherty,"  she  said,  "a  man 
like  you  ought  not  to  be  caught  at 
highway  robbery.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen ?" 

Some  swift  emotion  passed  over 
his  face  ;  but  whether  of  fear  or  an- 


ger she  could  not  tell.  The  next 
moment  he  smiled  grimly.  "I  know 
just  how  it  happened,  ma'am,"  he 
said ;  "for  didn't  the  lawyers  tell  me? 
Oh !  but  they  told  the  whole  story  so 
plain  you'd  have  thought  they  did  the 
deed  themselves;  and  faith,  they  made 
me  almost  believe  I  did  it.  It  is  a 
very  convincing  way  that  the  lawyers 
have  about  them.  They  made  out 
that  Mike  Murray  was  at  our  house 
one  night,  and  we  all  played  cards 
and  got  drunk  together ;  and  wher 
we  were  pretty  high,  that  Larry  and 
I  went  out  with  Mike  to  see  him 
home;  and  that  I  sent  Larry  back, 
he  being  too  drunk  to  go  on  ;  and 
that  I  waited  upon  Mike  out  to  a 
piece  of  woods,  and  there  I  knocked 
him  down  and  robbed  him ;  and  that 
he  was  picked  up  half-dead  the  next 
morning,  and  I  was  caught  throwing 
the  money  away.  They  proved  that 
I  only  did  it  because  I  was  drunk, 
and  that  I  never  did  a  dishonest  deed 
before ;  and  so  they  sent  me  here  for 
ten  years.  And  the  pity  it  was  of 
poor  Mike  Murray  I  It  would  have 
brought  tears  to  your  eyes  to  hear 
that  lawyer  go  on  about  him,  as  if 
Mike  was  his  own  father's  son,  and  a 
saint  to  the  bargain,  instead  of  a  dirty, 
drunken  blackguard  that  Mary  was 
mad  to  see  in  the  house,  and  that 
beat  his  own  wife  with  a  stool,  and  , 
kicked  her  down-stairs  every  morn- 
ing ;  and  that's  the  way  she  used  to 
get  down.  She  told  our  Mary  that 
she  was  never  without  a  sore  spot  on 
her  head,  and  that  when  she  got  to 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  if  it  was 
in  the  church  itself,  she'd  look  behind 
for  the  kick  that  Mike  always  had  for 
her.  Indeed,  ma'am,  while  the  law- 
yer was  talking,  I  didn't  believe  he 
meant  the  Mike  Murray  I  knew  at 
all,  but  a  sweet,  gentle  creature  with 
the  same  name,  and  that  never  took 
a  sup  of  anything  but  milk.  And 
that's  the  story  of  my  coming  here, 
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ma'am,"  the  convict  concluded,  giv- 
ing a  short  laugh. 

"  You  have  had  troubles  enough," 
Mrs.  Raynor  said  gently ;  "but  now 
they  are  nearly  over.  Only  two 
months  longer,  and  you  will  be  free. 
It  won't  hurt  you  to  go  to  chapel  for 
that  short  time." 

"  I  shall  not  go,"  he  replied. 

She  turned  away  at  that,  went  into 
the  deserted  prison-yard,  and  stood 
there  a  moment  recollecting  a  ser- 
mon she  had  heard  not  long  before. 
"Why  should  we  not  now  have  a 
saint  after  the  grand  old  way  ?"  the 
speaker  had  asked. 

"There  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  not!"  she  exclaimed  impa- 
tiently. "Those  bizarre,  uncompro- 
mising virtues  of  the  antique  time 
would  now  scandalize  the  very  elect 
We  must  not  offend  against  Us  bicn- 
siances,  though  all  the  saints  should 
clap  their  hands.  This  poor  Irishman 
is  unquestionably  a  little  wrong  in 
his  head,  and  will  have  to  go  to  the 
dungeon.  For  you,  Madge  Raynor, 
you  had  best  return  to  your  tnoutons^ 
and  cease  pulling  at  the  skirts  of  the 
millennium.  What  a  quixotic  little 
body  you  are,  to  be  sure !" 

To  the  dungeon,  accordingly, 
Dougherty  was  sent  the  next  Sun- 
day ;  and  after  a  few  hours,  the  war- 
den's wife  went  to  see  him. 

A  door  of  solid  iron  opened  in  the 
basement  wall  of  the  prison,  and  let 
the  light  into  a  stone  vestibule  that 
was  otherwise  perfectly  dark.  Oppo- 
site this  entrance  was  what  looked 
like  an  oven  or  furnace-door,  about 
two  feet  square,  and  also  of  solid 
iron.  .Removing  a  padlock  from  the 
inner  door,  the  guard  opened  it,  and 
called  Dougherty. 

Mrs.  Raynor  started  back  as  the 
foul  air  from  the  dungeon  struck  her 
face  ;  for,  though  there  was  an  aper- 
ture artfully  contrived  so  as  to  admit 
a  little  air  and  exclude  all  light,  it 


was  not  large  enough  to  do  more 
than  keep  the  prisoner  from  actual 
suffocation. 

"  You  are  acting  like  a  simpleton!" 
the  lady  exclaimed  when  the  convict's 
pale  face  appeared  at  the  opening. 
"  Go  to  chapel  next  Sunday,  and  say 
your  prayers  under  the  parson's  nose. 
I  will  give  you  beads  that  shall  rattle 
like  hail-stones." 

"  I  thank  you,  ma'am !"  the  man 
replied  in  his  provokingly  quiet  way ; 
"but  I  can't  go  to  chapel." 

"  You  expect  to  enjoy  staying  here 
three  days,  with  bread  and  water 
once  a  day,  sitting  and  sleeping  on 
bare  stones,  and  breathing  air  that 
would  sicken  a  dog  ?"  she  demanded 
angrily. 

"  That  is  nothing  to  what  my  Lord 
suffered  for  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  fancy  yourself  a  martyr,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  prison  are 
children  of  the  devil !"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  blame  them,"  he  answer- 
ed. "They  do  what  they  think  is 
right." 

"Shut  him  up!"  she  exclaimed, 
turning  away.  "  It's  a  pity  we  have 
n't  a  rack  for  the  blockhead.  He 
is  pining  for  it." 

Dougherty  did  not  complain  nor 
yield  ;  but  he  was  put  to  work  again 
after  three  days,  that  being  the  long- 
est time  the  rules  allowed  a  man  to 
be  kept  in  the  dungeon. 

Mrs.  Raynor  was  annoyed  with 
herself  for  taking  such  an  interest  in 
this  contumacious  thief.  Every  day 
she  protested  that  she  would  not 
worry  about  him,  and  every  day  she 
worried  more  and  more.  When  Sun- 
day came  again,  "  I  will  not  go  near 
him,"  she  said.  "I  will  leave  him 
to  his  fate.  '  What's  Hecuba  to  him, 
or  he  to  Hecuba  ?' "  and  even  while 
speaking,  counted  anxiously  the  last 
strokes  of  the  prison-bell  ringing  for 
service.  At  that  moment  the  con- 
victs were  entering  the  chapel,  all 
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but  the  sick,  and  that  troublesome  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Mr.  De- 
trotigt  of  hers.    "  I  won't  go  near  puty  ?"  asked  the  warden's  wife, 
him,"  she  said  in  a  very  determined  "  Yes'm  !"  was  the  immediate  re- 
manner,  and,  five  minutes  after,  was  ply.     "  This  is  just  like  it,  isn't 


Letting  herself  into  the  guard-  "  Well,  Dougherty,  you  will  be  con- 
room  with  a  pass-key,  she  found  but  tent  now,  and  go  to  chapel  next  Sun- 
one  man  on  guard ;  but  the  voices  day,  will  you  not  ?"  asked  the  lady, 
of  others  came  through  the  open  door  touching  the  convict's  sleeve, 
of  the  hospital,  and  with  them  a  long,  He  lifted  his  heavy  eyes.  He 
agonized  moan.    Hurrying  into  the  was  still  catching  his  breath  like  one 
cell  where  the  punishment  called  who  sobs.    "  I  will  die  before  I  will 
"  the  strings  "  was  inflicted,  Mrs.  Ray-  go  to  hear  the  name  of  God  and  of 
nor  saw  Dougherty  hanging  by  his  his  truth  blasphemed !"  he  answered, 
wrists  to  a  chain  run  through  a  ring  speaking  with  difficulty, 
in  the  ceiling.    His  toes  touched  the  "  But  if  you  should  be  again  put 
floor  and  slightly  relieved  the  other-  up  in  the  strings  ?" 
wise  intolerable  strain  on  his  shoul-  He  shivered,  but  replied  without 
ders  and  breast.    One  of  the  guards  hesitation,  "  He  that  died  upon  the 
kept  the  chain  up,  while  the  deputy-  cross  will  strengthen  me." 
warden  stood  by  the  convict  and  "The  fellow  is  a  fool!"  muttered 
watched  for  the  first  sign  of  submis-  one  of  the  guard, 
sion  or  of  fainting.  "  May  God  multiply  such  fools !" 

The  man  groaned  with  pain,  and  cried  Mrs.  Raynor,  turning  upon  the 

drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  his  speaker.    Then  to  the  convict,  "  I 

face.  will  urge  you  no  more.    I  am  not 

"Will  you  give  up  and  go  to  cha-  capable  of  judging  for  you,  and  you 

pel  next  Sunday?"  asked  the  dep-  do  not  need  help  nor  advice  from  me. 

uty.  Go  your  own  way." 

"  O  God !  strengthen  me,"  cried  Dougherty's  own  way  was  to  per- 

the  convict.    "No,  I  will  not  go!"  sist  in  his  refusal  to  attend  chapel; 

Mrs.  Raynor's  pale  face  flushed  as  and  since  the  officers  had  no  choice 

she  heard  this  reply.  but  to  punish  him  for  his  disobedi- 

The  moans  became  fainter.  ence,  it  chanced  that  for  the  next 

"Now,  give  up  like  a  man,"  the  four  weeks  he  was  put  up  in  the 

deputy  said.    "  You've  shown  your  strings  every  Sunday  morning, 

grit,  and  that  is  enough."  "  It  shall  not  be  done  again,"  the 

"  Lord,  help  me !"  came  in  a  bro-  warden  said  then.    "  He  has  but  a 

ken  cry.  fortnight  longer  to  stay;  and,  rule 

"  He's  going ;  let  him  down,"  the  or  no  rule,  he  shall  do  as  he  likes." 

deputy  said.  "  Only  a  fortnight,"  he  said  to  the 

"  Dead  ?"  cried  the  warden's  wife,  convict,  "  then  you  will  be  a  free 

starting  forward.  man." 

"No,  madam  ;  he  has  fainted."  Dougherty's  face  brightened.  "Yes, 

They  applied    restoratives,  and  sir !  And  I  long  to  set  my  feet  on  the 

when  his  senses  had  returned,  led  turf  again.    A  man  doesn't  know 

him,  reeling,  out  into  the  guard-  what  green  grass  is,  till  he  gets  shut 

room,  and  placed  him  in  a  chair  by  up  in  a  place  like  this." 

the  open  window.  "  Don't  come  here  again,"  the  of- 

"  Did  you  ever  read  a  history  of  ficer  said  kindly.     "  Let  what  you 


on  her  way  up  the  prison-stairs. 


it?" 
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have  suffered  teach  you  to  resist 
temptation." 

The  convict  looked  at  Mr.  Ray- 
nor  with  a  singular  expression  of 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  a  mo- 
mentary indignation,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak,  but  checked  him- 
self. 

"  It  is  only  to  keep  from  drink," 
the  warden  went  on.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve you  would  be  dishonest  when 
sober." 

The  convict  dropped  his  eyes. 
"God  knows  all  hearts,"  he  said. 

The  next  day  Dougherty  had  a 
cold  and  a  headache ;  the  second 
day  he  was  unable  to  go  to  work;  the 
third  day  he  had  a  settled  fever.  He 
was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where 
the  cells  were  larger,  and,  being  next 
the  outside  wall,  had  light  and  air ; 
a  convict  whose  term  had  nearly  ex- 
pired was  set  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  Mrs.  Raynor  visited  him  twice  a 
day. 

But  the  fever  had  got  well  fixed 
before  the  man  gave  up,  and  it  found 
him  good  fuel.  He  burned  like  a 
solid  beech  log,  with  a  slow,  intense, 
unquenchable  heat.  His  pale  and 
sallow  face  became  a  dull  crimson ; 
his  strong,  full  pulses  beat  fiercely  ^ 
in  neck,  wrists,  and  temples  ;  and  his 
restless  eyes  glowed  with  a  brilliant 
lustre.  Mrs.  Raynor  was  sometimes 
startled,  as  she  sat  fanning  and  bath- 
ing his  face,  fancying  that  she  had 
soothed  him  to  sleep,  to  see  those 
eyes  open  suddenly,  and  fix  them- 
selves on  her  with  a  searching  gaze, 
or  wander  wildly  about  the  cell. 
But  he  lay  almost  as  motionless  as 
the  burning  log  would,  locked  in 
that  fierce  and  silent  struggle  with 
disease.  Nearly  a  fortnight  passed, 
and  there  were  but  two  days  left  of 
Dougherty's  term  of  imprisonment; 
but  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  that 
any  freedom  of  man's  giving  would 
profit  him.  There  was  scarcely  more 


than  the  embers  of  a  man  left  of  him ; 
not  enough,  indeed,  for  a  fever  to 
prey  upon.  The  flushes  had  be- 
come intermittent,  like  the  last  flick- 
erings  of  a  fire,  and  the  parched  and 
blackened  mouth  showed  how  he  had 
been  consumed  inwardly. 

It  was  May,  and  the  sweet  air 
and  sunshine  came  in  through  two 
narrow  windows  and  lightened  and 
freshened  the  cell  where  the  convict 
lay.  Everything  was  clean  and  in 
order.  The  stone  walls  and  floor 
were  whitewashed;  a  prayer-book, 
crucifix,  medicine,  and  glasses  were 
carefully  arranged  on  a  little  table 
between  the  windows;  and  there  was 
a  spotless  cover  on  the  narrow  pallet 
that  stood  opposite.  The  door  was 
wide  open  for  a  draught,  and  now 
and  then  one  of  the  guard,  approach- 
ing laboriously  on  tiptoe,  would  put 
his  head  into  the  cell,  raise  his  eye- 
brows inquiringly  at  the  convict- 
nurse  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  receive  a  nod  in  return,  and  re- 
tire with  the  same  painful  feint  of 
making  no  noise.  Neither  of  the 
two  men  was  quite  clear  in  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  meant  by  this  panto- 
mime ;  but  the  result  with  both  was 
a  conviction  that  all  was  right.  Pre- 
sently, as  the  afternoon  waned,  there 
was  the  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's  gar- 
ments in  the  corridor,  and  a  woman's 
unmistakable  velvet  footfall.  At 
that  sound  the  convict-nurse  went 
lightly  out;  and  Mrs.  Raynor  came 
in,  and  seated  herself  on  the  stool 
where  he  had  sat,  and  slipped  a  bit 
of  ice  between  the  lips  of  the  patient 
He  had  been  lying  motionless  and 
apparently  asleep  during  the  last 
hour;  but  as  she  touched  him,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon 
her.  "What  does  the  doctor  say, 
ma'am  ?"  he  asked  in  a  tone  so  firm 
that  one  forgot  it  was  but  a  whisper. 

"  I  think  that  you  will  want  to  see 
the  priest,"  she  said  gently.  "I  have 
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sent  for  one,  and  he  will  come  to- 
morrow." 

A  slight  spasm  passed  over  the 
sick  man's  face,  his  eyelids  quivered, 
and  his  mouth  contracted  for  an  in- 
stant. 

"  It  must  come  to  us  all  sooner  or 
later,"  she  continued  ;  "  and  it  is  well 
for  us  that  He  who  knows  best  and 
does  best  is  the  one  to  choose." 

He  said  not  a  word,  but  closed 
his  eyes  again  ;  and  she  kept  silence 
while  he  went  through  with  his  strug- 
gle, her  own  tears  starting  as  she 
saw  how  the  tears  swelled  under  his 
eyelids,  and  the  stern  mouth  quiver- 
ed, and  knew  that  he  was  tearing  up 
the  few  simpl%  hopes  that  had  taken 
root  in  his  heart :  the  setting  his  feet 
on  the  green  grass  again,  the  meeting 
his  brother,  the  dream  of  a  cheerful 
fireside  where  he  should  be  welcome, 
the  honest  gains  and  generous  gifts, 
the  happy  laughter,  kind  looks,  and 
sorrows  from  which  love  and  faith 
should  draw  the  sting.  Simple 
hopes;  but  they  had  struck  deep, 
and  every  fibre  of  the  man's  heart 
quivered  and  bled  at  their  uprooting. 

Presently  the  watcher  spoke  softly : 
"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  hath  mercy  on  them  that 
fear  him !" 

"  May  his  will  be  done  !"  said  the 
convict.    "  But,  poor  Larry !" 

"  You  want  me  to  write  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes  ma'am  !"  he  answered  eager- 
ly. "Tell  him  that  I  was  comfort- 
able here,  and  that  I  was  willing  to 
die;  and  be  sure  to  tell  him  that 
coming  here  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  Don't  let 
him  know  anything  about  the  pun- 
ishment. Larry'd  feel  bad  about 
that.  Don't  forget !"  he  urged,  look- 
ing anxiously  in  the  lady's  face. 

"  I  won't  forget,"  she  said. 

He  stopped  a  moment  for  breath ; 
then  resumed,  "Tell  him  that  my 
last  words  were,  that  he  should  re- 


member his  promises  to  me,  and 
never  taste  liquor  again.  And  tell 
him  to  be  kind  to  Mary  for  my  sake. 
You  see,  ma'am,  I  was  fond  of  Mary  ; 
but  of  course  she  liked  Larry  best." 

The  lady  blushed  faintly,  and  laid 
her  cool  white  hand  on  his  fevered 
one.  "  Dougherty,"  she  said,  "  no- 
body but  God  thanks  us  for  true 
love.  In  this  world  a  light  love 
meets  with  most  gratitude."  - 

"Sometimes  I've  thought  the 
same,"  the  man  said  gravely.  "  Some 
are  made  to  give,  and  some  are  made 
to  take ;  but  the  Lord  gives  to  all." 

The  next  day  a  priest  came  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  sick  man. 
Mrs.  Raynor  went  up  for  her  after- 
noon visit,  and  found  him  still  linger- 
ing there,  looking  gravely  and  in- 
tently at  his  penitent,  who  lay  with 
an  expression  of  perfect  peace  on 
his  countenance. 

"  Poor  man  !"  she  sighed,  glancing 
toward  the  bed. 

The  father  looked  up  with  a  light 
flashing  into  his  thoughtful  eyes. 
"Poor  man,  madam?"  he  repeated. 
"  Not  so :  that  man  is  rich !  It  is  for 
him  to  pity  us." 

She  followed  the  priest  out,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  the  corridor. 
"  Dougherty's  brother  has  come 
from  California,"  she  said.  "  He 
reached  here  this  morning.  It 
seems  hard  to  keep  him  out,  but  I 
hate  to  disturb  a  man  who  is  dy- 
ing." 

The  priest  frowned.  "Keep  the 
fellow  out  for  to-day.  I  have  just 
given  this  man  the  viaticum,  and 
want  him  to  be  undisturbed.  His 
confession  has  exhausted  him,  and 
he  mustn't  be  made  to  talk  much 
more.  How  does  his  brother  ap- 
pear?" 

"Oh!  he  is  frantic.  He  fainted 
when  I  first  told  him,  and  I  could 
hear  him  crying  out  in  the  yard 
when  I  got  up  into  the  guard-room. 
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I  told  him  that  he  couldn't  come  in 
till  he  should  have  become  quiet." 

"  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?"  ask- 
ed the  priest  coldly. 

The  lady  hesitated.  In  spite  of 
her  pity,  she  did  not  fancy  Larry; 
neither  did  she  like  the  coldness  the 
priest  showed  toward  him.  "  He  is  a 
very  handsome  young  man/'  she  said 
presently,  "and  very  well  dressed." 

The  father  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Oh!  then  he  should  be  admitted 
without  delay." 

She  must,  of  course,  free  herself 
from  such  an  imputation.  "He 
looks  weak  and  faithless,"  she  said ; 
"  but  his  grief  is  genuine ;  and  his 
having  come  so  far  shows  that  he 
loves  his  brother." 

"You  might  tell  Dougherty  to- 
night, and  let  Larry  in  to-morrow 
morning  if  he  behaves  himself." 

Mrs.  Raynor  sat  by  her  patient 
without  speaking,  till  presently  he 
looked  at  her  and  smiled  faintly. 
"May  the  Lord  reward  you,  ma'am!" 
he  said  fervently.  "  You've  been  a 
good  friend  to  me." 

"Here  is  a  note  from  your  bro- 
ther," she  said.  "  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you  ?" 

He  glanced  eagerly  at  the  folded 
paper  in  her  hand — a  note  which,  in 
the  midst  of  his  lamentations,  Larry 
had  written  and  entreated  her  to  take 
up  to  his  brother. 

"Read  it!"  the  sick  man  said, 
making  an  effort  to  turn  toward  her. 

"  Would  you  like  very  much  to  see 
your  brother  ?"  she  aked. 

Dougherty's  face  began  to  work. 
"O  ma'am!  has  Larry  come?"  he 
asked  tremulously. 

"  Yes;  and  presently  he  is  to  come 
in  to  see  you.  Of  course,  he  feels 
very  much  grieved,  you  know.  That 
must  be.  But  when  he  shall  see  how 
resigned  and  happy  you  are,  he  will 
take  comfort." 

Seing  that  he  eagerly  watched  the 


paper  in  her  hand,  the  lady  unfolded 
and  glanced  over  it.  As  she  did  so, 
her  face  underwent  a  change.  "It 
cannot  be!"  she  cried  out;  and, 
crushing  the  note,  looked  at  the 
man  who  lay  there  dying  before  her. 

He  did  not  understand,  was  too 
weak  and  dull  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  letter.  "  Read  it !"  he  said 
faintly. 

She  began  breathlessly  to  read  the 
blotted  page :  "  My  dear  brother 
John,  for  God's  sake  don't  die !  I 
have  come  to  take  you  back  to  Cali- 
fornia with  me,  and  Mary  and  I  will 
spend  our  lives  in  taking  care  of  you. 
We  will  make  up  to  you  what  you 
have  suffered  for  me,  going  to  prison 
for  my  crime." 

The  sick  man  started  up  with  sud- 
den energy  and  snatched  the  paper 
from  the  reader's  hand.  "  The  lad 
is  wild  !"  he  gasped.  "  He  didn't 
know  what  he  was  writing  !" 

She  tried  to  soothe  him,  to  coax 
him  to  lie  down  ;  but  he  sat  rigid 
with  that  terrible  suspense,  his  hag- 
gard eyes  fixed  on  hers,  a  deathly 
pallor  in  his  face. 

"  You  won't  tell  anybody  what  the 
foolish  boy  wrote!"  he  pleaded. 

"It  was  your  brother,  then,  who 
robbed  the  man  ?"  she  said. 

He  sank  back,  moaning,  upon  his 
pillow.  "  All  for  nothing  !"  he  said 
despairingly.  "  I've  given  my  heart's 
blood  for  nothing  !  O  ma'am  !  have 
you  the  heart  to  spoil  all  I've  been 
trying  to  do,  and  have  just  about 
finished?" 

It  was  a  hard  promise  to  give,  but 
she  gave  it.  Without  his  permission, 
what  she  had  learned  should  never  be 
revealed. 

"  The  poor  lad  wasn't  to  blame," 
the  sick  man  said.  "It  was  drink 
did  it.  Drink  always  made  Larry 
crazy.  When  he  got  home  that  night, 
he  didn't  know  what  he'd  been  doing ; 
but  in  the  morning  Mary  found  the 
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money  on  him,  and  the  stain  of 
blood  on  his  hand.  I  tried  to  throw 
the  money  away,  and  they  saw  me." 

He  paused,  gasping  for  breath. 
He  was  making  an  effort  beyond  his 
strength. 

"Tell  me  the  rest  to-morrow," 
Mrs.  Raynor  said,  giving  him  a 
spoonful  of  cordial. 

But  he  went  on  excitedly,  clutch- 
ing at  the  bed-clothes  as  he  spoke. 
"  It  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
Larry  if  he  had  come  here.  He 
would  never  again  have  looked  any- 
body in  the  face.  Besides,  Mary's 
heart  was  broke  entirely.  So  when 
I  was  caught,  I  just  bid  Larry  hold 
his  peace.  But  I  didn't  tell  any  lie, 
ma'am.  When  they  asked  me  in 
court  if  I  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  I 
said  '  not  guilty  ;'  and  it  was  true." 

She  gave  him  the  cordial  again, 
wiped  his  forehead,  and,  noticing  that 
his  hands  were  cold,  first  lifted  the 
blanket  to  cover  them,  then  hesitated, 
looked  at  him  more  closely,  finally 
laid  it  back. 

He  lay  for  a  while  silent  and  ex- 
hausted, then  spoke  again.  "You 
promise  ?" 

"  I  promise,  Dougherty.  Set  your 
heart  at  rest.  You  are  dying ;  did 
you  know  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am !" 

After  a  while  he  said  faintly,  "  My 
time  will  be  up  to-morrow  morning." 
"Yes!" 

Twilight  faded  into  night.  Mrs. 
Raynor  went  into  the  house  for  a 
while,  then  returned  to  sit  by  her  pa- 
tient, sending  the  nurse  out.  One 
and  another  came  to  the  cell-door, 
looked  in,  spoke  a  word,  then  went 
away.  The  heavy  doors  clanged, 
there  was  a  sound  of  rattling  bars  as 
the  prison  was  closed  for  the  night, 
then  silence  settled  all  over.  The 
dying  man  lay  perfectly  quiet,  breath- 
ing slowly,  and  responding  now  and 
then  to  the  prayers  read  by  his  at- 


tendant He  felt  no  pain,  and  his 
mind  was  clear  and  calm.  He  had 
no  complicated  intellectual  mechan- 
ism to  confuse  his  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong ;  there  was  no  labyrinth  of  so- 
phistry to  entangle  his  faith,  no  flut- 
ter of  imagination  to  start  a  latent 
fear.  He  had  done  what  he  could  ; 
and  he  held  on  to  the  promises  with 
an  iron  grasp. 

That  lonely  watcher  almost  feared 
for  him.  Might  he  not  be  presum- 
ing on  an  act  of  devotion  which,  after 
all,  rose  from  a  love  that  was  entirely 
human  ? 

"My  friend,"  she  said,  "even  the 
angels  are  not  pure  before  God. 
Perhaps  you  loved  your  brother  too 
well." 

"  If  I  had  loved  him  less,  he  would 
have  been  lost,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
"  I  haven't  loved  him  well  enough  to 
sin  for  him." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  a  poor,  ignorant  man  ;  but 
I've  done  as  well  as  I  knew  how ; 
and  he  has  promised.  I  never  broke 
a  promise  to  man  nor  woman  ;  and 
do  you  think  that  the  Almighty  would 
do  the  thing  that  I  would  scorn  to 
do?" 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  presump- 
tion ?" 

"  It  would  be  presumption  to  doubt 
the  word  of  God." 

"  Do  not  rely  on  your  own 
strength,"  she  urged. 

"  I  have  no  strength  but  what  he 
gives  me,"  said  the  dying  man. 

While  they  talked,  or  prayed,  or 
were  silent,  the  stars  wore  slowly  and 
brightly  past  the  open  windows  of  the 
cell,  dropping  down  the  west  like  gol- 
den sands  in  an  hour-glass,  and  count- 
ing out  the  minutes  of  that  ebbing  life. 
Then  the  dim  and  humid  crescent 
of  the  waning  moon  stole  by  in  the 
early  morning  twilight ;  then  the  air 
grew  alive  with  the  golden  glances 
of  the  dawn.     As  the  sun  rose,  the 
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man  called  Dougherty,  a  convict  no  the  flight  of  its  emancipated  ten- 
longer,  lay  dead  on  his  prison  pallet,  ant. 

his  face  white  and  calm,  the  dull  eyes  "Would  you  rather  have  been  the  an- 

half  open,  as  though  the  deserted  gel  loosing  Peter,  or  Peter  in  chains  ? 

body  followed  with  a  solemn  gaze  I  would  rather  have  been  Peter  I" 


TRANSLATED  FROM  LB  CONSBILLBR  DBS  F AMI L LBS. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  GRAV 

Childhood  and  the  grave !  Should 
these  two  words  be  placed  together  ? 
Must  flowers  fall  before  bearing  fruit, 
and  children  also  die  ?  This  is  what 
mothers  think,  and  the  church  thinks 
as  they  do,  because  the  church  is  a 
mother.  In  her  view  children  do  not 
die;  they  are  born  again,  they  are 
transfigured  ;  and  the  grave  in  which 
cold  death  places  them  resembles  the 
white  bed,  whereon,  perhaps  the  day 
before,  you  saw  them  open  their  eyes 
to  the  sunlight.  Do  you  recollect  the 
ode  in  which  a  poet,  at  the  time 
eminent,  celebrated  in  beautiful  verses 
the  entrance  of  Louis  XVII.  into  the 
heavenly  palace  to  which  his  father 
had  gone  by  the  rough  road  of  mar- 
*  tyrdom  ?  According  to  Catholic  be- 
lief, all  those  little  beings  who  die 
before  making  a  name  or  obtaining  a 
place  in  this  world,  are  also  young 
princes,  heirs  -  apparent  of  a  king- 
dom more  beautiful  than  that  of 
France,  and  who,  like  Louis  XVII., 
fall  asleep  in  a  prison  to  awake  upon 
a  throne. 

This  is  why  the  church  has  no 
prayers  of  grief  at  their  burial.  As- 
sured of  their  happiness,  she  laments 
not,  but  gives  praise.  By  the  grace 
given  at  baptism,  they  are  received 
into  glory.  She  covers  their  remains 
with  white  drapery,  which  calls  to 
vol.  vn. — 26 


IS   IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

mind  the  vestment  which  she  put 
over  them  at  the  baptismal  font  In- 
stead of  mourning,  she  invites  the 
children  of  heaven  to  unite  in  praises, 
Laudate,  pueri  !  The  Virgin,  who  was 
herself  a  mother,  receives  them  at 
her  altar,  where  the  triumphant  pro- 
cession congratulates  the  Queen  of 
angels  that  her  empire  is  enriched 
by  one  more  subject — Ave,  Regina 
ceelorum  !  Ave,  Domina  angelorum  ! 
The  funeral  mass  for  little  children 
is  only  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  who 
has  reserved  a  favored  space  for 
those  blessed  beings,  Venite,  benedicti 
Patris.  Having  read  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord,  who  blessed  and  caressed 
those  to  whom  he  promised  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  last  prayer 
of  the  church  which  throws  a  little 
earth  upon  the  body  that  is  to  rise 
again,  is  that  we,  adult  sinners,  may 
one  day  rejoice  with  them  in  the 
same  kingdom.  Read  again  this 
funeral  service,  and  if  you  have  a 
mourning  mother  among  your  friends 
and  relatives,  (who  does  not  know 
one  ?)  give  her  these  consolations. 
She  will  believe  that  she  hears  the 
voice  of  God,  who  stopped  the  coffin 
of  the  widow's  only  son  and  restored 
him  to  her. 

But  these  are,  if  I  may  speak  thus, 
only  the  first  caresses  of  religion  of 
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the  remains  of  children ;  the  honor 
which  she  accords  to  them  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  worship  with  which  she 
surrounds  their  graves. 

Paganism  took  little  care  of  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  not  furnish- 
ed to  their  country  a  citizen  or  a  sol- 
dier. We  know  that  they  considered 
a  child's  life  very  unimportant  Vir- 
gil alone,  among  the  poets,  uttered  a 
cry  for  the  souls  of  young  infants, 
whom  he  represents  as  being  cut 
down  before  the  eyes  of  their  mo- 
thers. In  those  family  sepulchres, 
called  by  the  Romans  columbaria, 
I  found  several  little  busts  in  mar- 
ble, representing  children,  by  the  side 
of  which  were  funeral  urns,  contain- 
ing at  the  bottom  several  pinches  of 
ashes.  This  was  all  that  remained. 
Among  the  innumerable  inscriptions 
which  cover  the  walls  of  the  immense 
gallery  of  the  Vatican,  I  saw  several 
epitaphs  coldly  stating  that  Junius 
Severianus  had  lived  two  years  ;  that 
Octavius  Liberalis  died  when  he  was 
five  years  four  months  and  four  days 
old ;  that  Steteria  Superba  had  de- 
parted life  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months.  But  there  was  no  wish  or 
hope  of  meeting  them  again,  and  no 
religious  emblem  to  console  the 
mourners. 

Elysium  did  not  exist  for  those 
shades  without  a  name,  as  they  were 
-called,  sine  nomine  manes,  and  their  se- 
pulchre closed  without  hope  and  with- 
out glory.  The  position  of  children 
in  heathen  times  was  revealed  to  me 
by  an  epitaph  which  I  found  at  An- 
tibes,  the  ancient  Antipolis,  to  which 
the  farhionable  Romans  came  to  en- 
joy the  fine  coast  and  a  sunny  sky. 
A  stone  detached  from  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  now  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  weather  and 
the  sea,  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  To  the  divine  shades  of 
Septentrion,  a  child  of  twelve  years, 
who  danced  two  days  in  the  theatre 


and  pleased  the  people"  !*  They 
made  the  poor  slave-boy  contribute 
for  two  days  to  their  delight ;  but  he 
was  overcome,  and  they  applauded — 
saltavit  et p/acuit.  See,  then,  what  so- 
ciety made  of  this  child — a  plaything 
and  a  victim  !  Meditating  upon  this, 
I  recalled  to  mind  the  time  when 
another  infant  of  twelve  years  of  age 
glorified  God  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  also  when  the  Saviour  took 
the  hand  of  the  dying  girl  and  say- 
ing unto  her,  "Arise !"  restored  her 
to  her  father.  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
these  cursed  ruins  and  enter  for  a 
moment  into  the  temple  of  that  God 
who,  to  save  these  little  ones,  took 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  child — 
Custodiers  parvulos  Dominus. 

ii. 

Jesus  Christ  was  born,  was  an  in- 
fant ;  and  since  that  time  a  revolution 
in  favor  of  children  began,  which  is 
perceptible  in  the  epitaphs  upon  their 
graves.  The  child  becomes  a  king, 
almost  a  god.  It  is  at  least  a  soul 
called  to  heaven  and  expecting  us ; 
and  what  new  regards  surround  it 
for  the  future  in  that  lapidary  style, 
which  says  so  much  in  so  few  words. 

I  was  at  Avignon,  and  visiting  the 
museum  of  that  city,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  grave-stone  of  one 
of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  It 
contained  the  following  words  :  "  Flo- 
rentiola, pax  tecum  "  Florentiola, 
peace  be  with  thee  !"  By  the  side 
was  the  monogram  of  Christ,  sur- 
rounded with  glory.  Who  was  this 
little  Florentiola  ?  The  tender  dimi- 
nutive proved  plainly  that  she  was 
an  infant,  and  a  beloved  one.-  The 
wish  expressed  and  the  sign  of  Christ 
the  Redeemer  gave  evidence  that  she 
was  also  a  Christian.  This  little 
name  brought  to  mind  another  in- 

*"  Diis  Manibus  pocri  Septentrionis,  annonimdoo* 
decim,  qui  biduo  saltavit  in  theatro  et  placuit" 
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scription  which  I  found  somewhere  in 
one  of  our  cemeteries,  upon  the  se- 
pulchre of  a  young  woman :  "  She 
bloomed,  blossomed,  and  died."  Of 
these  three  periods  of  life,  Fioren- 
tiola  had  passed  through  only  the 
first;  but  the  last  words  expressed 
the  hope  that,  as  she  had  given  to 
this  world  the  blossom,  she  would 
yield  the  fruit  in  another :  "  Pax  te- 
cum /" 

But  one  must  go  to  the  catacombs 
in  Rome,  and  read,  in  that  great 
Christian  city  of  death,  the  delicacies 
of  the  affections  of  earth,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  resurrection,  which  are 
radiant  upon  the  graves  of  little 
children.  In  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Priscilla,  I  observed  two  epitaphs 
distinguished  above  all  others  by 
their  brevity.  One  o£  them  consists 
only  of  a  single  melancholy  word, 
u  Libera"  that  is  to  say,  free.  A  dove 
flying  away,  carrying  an  olive-branch, 
explains  the  meaning,  which  to  me 
appeared  sublime. 

This  captive  soul  which  had  passed 
through  the  prison  of  earth  was  free 
at  last !  The  church  conveys  a  simi 
lar  idea  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Tittle  children :  "  Anima  nostra,  sicut 
passer,  erepta  est  de  laqueo  venantium. 
Laqueus  contritus  est,  et  nos  liber atisu- 
mus"  (Psalm  exxiii.)  "Our  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowlers.  The  snare  is  broken, 
and  we  are  delivered." 

The  other  one,  which  I  remarked 
at  the  same  place,  containing  only 
a  word,  was  quite  as  beautiful  and 
more  Christian  —  "  Redempta"  re- 
deemed. This  was  also  expressive  of 
liberty,  but  it  was  a  freedom  which 
had  been  acquired  as  the  price  of  a 
ransom  which  was  the  blood  of  God  : 
Redempta  / 

This  last  expression  alludes  to  the 
grace  given  by  baptism,  which  libe- 
rates the  soul  held  in  bondage  by 
the  demon.    The  children's  epitaphs 


have  it  often,  and  prove  that  the 
church  had  conferred  the  sacraments 
upon  them  at  the  most  tender  age. 
You  can  find  for  instance,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Lateran  :  "  Paulina,  neo- 
phyte of  eight  years  ;  Candida,  neo- 
phyte, twenty-one  months  old ;  Zo- 
zima,  neophyte,  five  years,  eight 
months,  and  thirteen  days  ;  Matro- 
nata  Matrona,  neophyte,  one  year, 
fifty-two  days." 

Upon  a  grave  in  the  catacomb  of 
Saint  Calista,  a  Grecian  inscription 
was  found  by  the  Canon  Profili,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  words  : 

"  Dionysius,  newly  illuminated,  one 
year  and  four  months."  This  title  of 
enlightened  was  given  only  to  those 
who  came  into  possession  of  it  by 
baptism.  Saint  Chrysostom  men- 
tions the  enlightened  in  no  other 
way. 

This  one,  collected  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  new  road  Salaria,  and  preserv- 
ed at  the  Lateran,  is  more  explicit : 

"  Florentius  dedicates  this  inscrip- 
tion to  his  well-beloved  son,  Apronia- 
nus,  who  lived  one  year,  nine  months, 
five  days.  He  was  loved  by  his  grand- 
mother, and  seeing  that  he  was  nigh 
unto  death,  she  asked  the  church  to 
make  him  a  Christian  before  he 
should  leave  the  world."* 

Baptism,  which  was  conferred  upon 
the  newly-born,  was  a  great  consola- 
tion to  those  who  witnessed  their  de- 
parture from  this  world.  "  O  Magus, 
innocent  child!" said  an  inscription  at 
the  museum  of  the  Lateran,  "  thou 
hast  gone  to  live  among  the  guiltless. 
How  much  more  endurable  is  life! 
With  what  joy  the  church,  thy  other 
mother,  received  thee,  when  thou 
didst  leave  the  world  for  her.  We 
will  suppress  the  murmurings  of  our 

•  "  Florentius  filiosuo  Aproniano  fecit  titulum  bene- 
merenti  qui  vixit  annum  et  menses  novem,  dies  quinque. 
Cum  amatus  fuisset  a  ma j  ore  sua  et  vidit  nunc  morti 
conatituuun  ease,  pethrit  de  ecdesia  ut  fidelis  de  ae- 
culo  recesusset" 
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hearts  and  restrain  the  tears  from  our 
eyes."* 

Expressions  of  the  most  ingenious 
tenderness  are  shown  in  the  last  fare- 
well to  creatures  of  whom  only  smiles 
are  known. 

"  Cyricus,  dear  soul,  peace  be  with 
thee !  He  lived  a  year  and  sixty-two 
days  l"t 

"Here  reposes  our  dear  soul, 
named  Quiriace,  an  innocent  child, 
beautiful  and  good,  who  lived  three 
years,  three  months,  eight  days."$ 

The  word  soul,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, is  a  term  of  great  tenderness. 
It  signifies  life  as  it  is  visible.  But 
in  the  Christian  language  it  has  a 
more  spiritual  signification.  As  the 
poet  says  : 

"  Thou  callest  me  thy  life :  call  me  thy  soul ! 
I  wish  a  name  more  lasting  than  a  day. 
Life  is  of  little  value,  a  breath  extinguishes  the  flame  ; 
But  the  soul  is  immortal  as  our  love." 

Maternal  affection  creates,  in 
Christianity,  a  name  for  children 
which  becomes  as  the  family  name 
for  those  beings  who  pass  from 
earth,  having  only  glanced  at  its 
sorrows.  The  mother  remembers 
that  the  Lord  said,  the  angels  of 
these  little  ones  behold  the  face  of 
the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  This 
was  enough  to  make  so  many  angels 
of  those  innocent  babes  by  an  inten- 
tional confusion.  This  is  hereafter 
to  be  their  title:  and  where  is  now 
the  afflicted  mother  who,  at  the 
death-bed  of  her  son,  has  not  seen, 
like  the  poet,  the  radiant  face  of  the 
angel  bending  over  and  calling  the 
child  who  resembles  him?  Primi- 
tive epigraphy  goes  to  show  the  cause 

*  "  Magus  puer  innocens,  esse  jam  inter  mnocentes 
ccepistl  Quint  staviles  (stabilis)  tiri  (tibi)  hxc  vita 
est !  Quam  te  laetum  excipet  (excepit)  mater  eccle- 
sia  edeoc  (de  hoc)  mundo  revertentem.  Comprimatur 
pectorum  gemitus,  struatur  (destruatur)  fletus  oculo- 
rum." 

t  Cyricus,  anima  dulcis  in  pace,  vixit  annum  i.  dies 
Ixii. 

X  Hie  poeita  est  anima  dulcis,  innoca  sapiens  et 
pulcra,  nomine  Quiriace,  qua;  vixit  annos  iii.  men- 
ses iii  dies  viii. 


of  this  synonymy  upon  the  graves 
of  children. 

"  Angelica,  bene  in  pace"  "  Ange- 
lica, child,  be  happy  in  peace,"  was 
one  inscription  of  the  Catacombs. 
Upon  another  was  written : 
"Laurentius  to  his  beloved  son 
Severus,  who  lived  four  years* eight 
months,  and  five  days,  and  was  call- 
ed by  the  angels  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary."* 

One  is  pleased  to  recognize  in 
these  funereal  places,  the  remem- 
brances of  school  days,  being  the 
only  ones  that  the  departed  youths 
have  left  in  life.  In  several  cata- 
combs, near  the  Cubicula,  where  the 
faithful  ones  assembled  for  prayer, 
large  halls  can  be  seen,  which  have 
neither  altar  nor  pictures,  and  no 
other  embellishment  than  banks 
made  in  the  turf,  mostly  terminated 
by  one  or  two  elevated  seats.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  antiquarians  as- 
sembled children  in  school,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  catechism. 
Near  one  of  these  halls  can  be  read 
the  following  epitaph  in  the  cata- 
comb of  Saint  Priscilla : 

"  Obrimos  to  Palladios,  his  belov- 
ed cousin  and  schoolmate,  as  a  re* 
membrance." 

In  the  catacomb  of  the  new  Via 
Salaria  the  school-teacher  united 
with  the  mother  to  write  an  epitaph 
upon  his  pupil,  whom  he  had  adopt- 
ed in  his  heart. 

"With  a  holy  and  pure  spirit,  this 
grave  has  been  made  to  Florentius, 
a  child  of  thirteen  years,  by  Coritus, 
his  teacher,  who  loved  him  more  than 
a  son,  and  by  Corda,  his  mother. "t 

The  glass  paintings  found  at  the 
same  place  are  a  finished  represen- 
tation of  the  education  of  young 

*4'  Severo  filio  dulcissimo  Laurentius  pater  beneme- 
renti  qui  vixit  annos  iv.  menses  viii.  dies  v.  accersitus 
ab  angeiis,  vii.  idus  Januarii." 

t  M  In  spiritn  sancto  bono,  Florentio  qui  vixit  annis 
xiii.  Coritus  magister  qui  plus  amavit  quam  propriuro 
filiuro,  et  Cordeus  mater  filio  benemerenti  fecerunt/ 
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Christians  in  those  days.  On  a  cha- 
lice made  of  glass  there  is  a  child, 
whom  the  father  and  mother  are 
teaching  to  read  the  Scriptures.  An- 
other one  represents  two  little  chil- 
dren, Pompeianus  and  Theodora, 
with  their  parents,  under  the  trees. 
They  are  holding  a  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Pompeianus  points  to  the 
monogram  of  Christ  which  is  erected 
in  the  midst  of  this  Christian  family. 
Their  father  is  discoursing  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  precepts  of  their 
faith. 

But  once  torn  from  the  bosom  of 
their  family,  who  received  children 
into  the  world  of  souls,  which  they 
entered  astonished?  The  epitaphs 
recommend  them  to  the  saints  in 
heaven  to  attend  them  on  their  en- 
trance into  paradise.  The  mother 
of  Aurelius  Gemellus,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  added  to  the 
inscription  engraved  upon  his  tomb- 
stone the  following:  "O  Saint  Ba- 
siila!  we  recommend  to  you  the  in- 
nocence of  Gemellus  !"*  In  former 
times  this  was  to  be  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Saint  Basilla,  now  of 
Saint  Hermes. 

A  similar  prayer  was  addressed  to 
this  saint  in  the  same  catacomb,  but 
for  another  child :  "  O  Saint  Basil- 
la!  we  commend  to  thy  care  Crescen- 
tinus,  and  our  daughter  Crescentia, 
who  lived  ten  months,  "f 

More  frequently  it  was  to  God  they 
directed  the  loved  soul.  "  Lord  Jesus, 
remember  our  child,"  said  a  Grecian 
inscription  reported  by  Northcote. 

Is  there  not  a  remembrance  of  the 
stammering  of  a  child  in  prayer,  in 
the  first  pronunciation,  and  in  the 
orthography  of  the  last  word  of  the 
epitaph  on  a  little  girl  ? 

"Regina,  bibas  (vivas)  in  Domino 

*  "  Commendo  Basilla,  innocentiara  GemellL 
t  Domina  Basilla,  commendamus  tibi  Crescentinum 
et  filiara  nostram  .  .  .  quae  vixit  menses  x."   .  . 


Zezuf"  "Regina,  live  in  the  Lord 
Jesus !" 

If  life  is  only  a  pilgrimage  for  us, 
is  not  this  particularly  true  of  those 
who  have  only  passed  a  few  days  in 
this  world  ?  This  idea  has  been  ren- 
dered in  the  epitaph  of  a  young  Chris 
tian  ;  and  few  have  made  so  great  an 
impression  upon  me  as  the  following, 
simple  and  short  as  it  is : 

"Peregrina,  vixit  annos  viii.,  men- 
ses viii.,  dies  x.  Decessit  de  eorpore* 
"Peregrina  lived  eight  years,  eight 
months,  ten  days,  then  departed  from 
the  body." 

Did  this  name  of  Peregrina,  pil- 
grim, passenger,  allude  to  her  rapid 
voyage  upon  the  earth,  which  she 
hastened  to  leave  ?  I  incline  to  this 
beautiful  idea,  which  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion authorizes,  not  far  from  there, 
carved  upon  the  tomb  of  a  Christian : 
"Viator!" 

•Upon  the  grave-stones  of  children 
of  the  first  centuries,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  white  dove,  carved  upon 
an  antique  cup,  drinking  from  the 
border.  Those  who  repose  beneath 
that  stone  had  drunk  of  the  cup  of 
life,  and  taking  a  taste,  not  wishing 
more,  had  spread  their  wings  and  re- 
turned to  heaven. 

In  that  better  land  they  become 
intercessors  for  their  kindred  on  the 
earth.  What  family  has  not  theirs  ? 
And  who  has  not  prayed  to  those 
young  elect,  yesterday  our  brothers 
and  sons,  to-day  our  defenders  in 
that  place  from  which  they  behold 
us  and  will  prove  their  love  for  us  ? 
The  following  can  be  read  in  the 
Lateran  Museum  : 

"  Matronata  matrona,  intercede  for 
thy  parents!  She  lived  one  year, 
fifty-two  days."* 

And  upon  another  stone : 

"  Anatolius  has  made  this  grave  for 

*  "Pete  pro  parentea  tvoa,  Matronata  Matrona,  quae 
rixit  an.  i.  di  liL" 
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his  dear  son,  who  lived  seven  years, 
seven  months,  twenty-two  days.  May 
the  soul  repose  in  happiness  with  God. 
Pray  for  thy  sister  l"# 

in. 

I  must  confess  that  we  have  pre- 
served little  of  the  architectural  sim- 
plicity in  the  inscriptions  upon  tombs. 
It  is  just  to  say  that  they  are  of  a 
poor  style,  laden  with  lengthy  com- 
mon epitaphs,  emphatic  declamations, 
and  warm  protestations,  contradicted 
by  the  neglected  and  solitary  aspect 
of  those  almost  forgotten  places.  I 
make  an  exception  of  the  sepulchres 
of  children.  If  you  find  in  a  ceme- 
tery a  grave  which  is  preserved  with 
love,  invested  with  crowns,  and  dress- 
ed with  fresh  flowe/s,  you  can  recog- 
nize the  place  of  a  child.  In  all 
countries  of  the  world,  a  delicate 
worship  is  devoted  to  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  innocence.  The  Indian 
graves  have  become  celebrated,  since 
Chateaubriand  described  them  so 
charmingly.  Now  that  Christianity 
has  been  established  in  those  parts 
of  the  globe,  mothers  no  longer  sus- 
pend the  cradles  of  their  sons  upon 
branches  of  trees,  but  their  funerals 
have  retained  much  of  the  simple 
grace  of  the  time  of  Chactas. 

A  missionary  has  written  :  "  I  had 
to  attend  the  burial  of  a  little  child 
five  or  six  months  old.  They  brought 
it  to  the  church,  laying  it  upon  a  mat, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  for  a  wind- 
ing-sheet. We  should  have  thought 
that  it  was  sleeping  sweetly,  and  not- 
withstanding its  color,  I  admired  its 
angelic  beauty.  After  the  prayers, 
which  the  church  addresses  to  the 
good  God,  they  dropped  it  gently 
into  the  grave,  as  if  it  had  been  its 

*  44  Anatolius  filio  benemerenti  fecit,  qui  vixit  annis 
vii.  mensis  vii.  diebus  xxii.  Spiritus  tuus  bene  re- 
%uiescat  in  Deo.   Petas  pro  sorore  tua." 


cradle,  without  covering  even  the 
face.  Flowers  were  given  in  the 
place  of  earth,  to  throw  upon  the 
body.  All  the  assistants  did  like- 
wise, and  some  commenced  to  weep. 
It  was  sad  to  see  the  earth  close 
over  this  little  body  so  sweetly  adorn- 
ed, and  cover  that  young  face  which 
appeared  to  smile  upon  us.  It  was 
to  become  food  for  worms ;  but  the 
beautiful  soul  was  already  in  heaven 
with  the  angels.  I  then  united  with 
the  heavenly  spirits  to  sing  praises 
to  God  at  the  happiness  of  his  little 
creature.  I  hope  that  this  child  will 
not  forget  the  young  missionary  who 
celebrated  its  deliverance  from  this 
world  of  misery.,,# 

This  scene  recalls  to  me  a  similar 
one  which  I  witnessed  in  the  village 
of  Beauvoisis.  I  met  in  the  street 
the  funeral  procession  of  a  little  girl 
who  was  being  carried  to  the  ceme- 
tery. In  advance  of  the  coffin,  a 
child  of  ten  years,  concealed  under  a 
floating  drapery,  was  carrying  a  bas- 
ket of  white  flowers.  ThuS  she  walk- 
ed, gathering  and  smiling,  happy 
with  her  part,  until  their  arrival  at 
the  sepulchre ;  then  throwing  her  bas- 
.ket  into  the  grave,  she  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  delighted  at  having 
prepared  this  flowery  bed  for  her 
playmate,  who  was  to  sleep  there  the 
long  night  of  death. 

Menander  said  in  a  celebrated 
verse,  "  He  whom  the  gods  love  dies 
young."  And  Sophocles  said  before 
him,  "  It  is  good  not  to  be  born  ;  but 
if  once  born,  the  second  degree  of 
happiness  is  to  die  young."  The  an- 
cients considered  it  fortune  to  be  de- 
livered from  mortal  misery.  What 
would  they  have  said  if  those  who 
left  them  had  appeared  upon  the 
bosom  of  God  in  a  beatitude  and 
glory  without  end  ?   Bene  in  face  ! 

•  Vie  de  M.  l'Abbe*  Chopart,  p.  188. 
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HAREM    LIFE  fIN  EGYPT 

This  volume  has  run  through  seve- 
ral editions  in  England  within  the 
last  three  years.  It  is  destined  from 
its  popularity  to  run  through  as  ma- 
ny more  \  but  as  yet,  it  has  found  no 
publisher  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, although  its  merits  are  well-es- 
tablished in  British  literature.  Ob- 
serving a  new  edition  announced  by 
Bentley,  it  reminds  us  that  the  neat, 
unpretending  little  work  has  not  re- 
ceived any  recognition  from  our  re- 
public, nor  has  any  attention  been 
called  to  it  In  truth,  the  American 
public,  deeply  interested  in  travellers 
and  travelling  in  the  east,  or  in  what- 
ever comes  from  the  press  illustrat- 
ing scriptural  scenes  and  events, 
have  strangely  overlooked  this  pro- 
duction, which  furnishes  a  better  in- 
sight into  oriental  domestic  life  than 
any  account  published  for  many 
years. 

Egypt  is  now  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  crucifixion  and  of  Julius 
Caesar;  it  is  unchanged,  it  is  un- 
changeable, in  its  social  structure,  as 
the  pyramids  in  their  architecture, 
*  or  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  their 
external  aspect.  To  understand  the 
condition  of  the  people  now,  is  to 
understand  their  condition  when  the 
Israelites  under  the  direction  of  Mo- 
ses went  out  from  among  them.  To 
enter  the  family  circle  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing their  present  mode  of  life,  is  at 
once  an  introduction  to  all  their  pro- 
genitors who  ever  dwelt  in  the  same 
region  in  the  reign  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs.  In  order  to  see  what  a  Ro- 
man city  was  in  the  first  century,  it 

*  Harem  Life  in  Egypt  ami  Constantinople.  By 
Emcline  Lott.  4th  edition,  tamo,  pp.  312.  Richard 
Bentley.   New  Burlington  Street,  London.  1867. 


AND  CONSTANTINOPLE* 

is  requisite  to  put  aside  the  ashes 
from  a  submerged  Pompeii,  or  to  re- 
move the  superincumbent  earth  from 
a  buried  Herculaneum.  But  in  Egypt, 
to  comprehend  what  was  the  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  religious  appear- 
ance of  the  country  when  Cleopatra 
sailed  upon  the  river,  all  that  need  be 
done  is  to  push  aside  the  mat  which 
serves  for  a  door  to  the  first  mud 
hovel  met  with,  or  pass  within  the 
first  portal  where  heavy  hinges  grate 
upon  the  ear  an  uncordial  reception. 

The  same  Egypt  can  be  seen 
which  Alexander  of  Macedon,  Sesos- 
tris,  and  the  shepherd-kings  beheld* 
Egyptian  institutions  were  never  bu- 
ried ;  or,  if  buried,  their  sepulchre  is 
above  ground.  A  living  death  is  vi- 
sible on  all  sides ;  it  is  a  palsy  that 
struck  the  land  long  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  and  may  remain  as  it  now 
is,  when  the  history  of  the  present 
century  has  passed  into  oblivion.  Al- 
though the  Egyptian  mind  and  mo- 
rals will  not  die  in  their  body,  still 
no  motion  is  in  its  limbs,  no  quicken- 
ing vitality  in  its  joints,  no  trembling 
in  its  nerves  ;  the  blood  is  stagnant ; 
a  black  pool  as  destitute  of  national 
animation  as  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Progress  is  a  term  never  heard 
of  near  the  habitation  of  the  Sphinx  ^ 
and  the  period  of  ruins  has  gone  by. 
Everything  seems  running  rapidly  to 
demolition ;  but  nothing  is  demo- 
lished ;  decay  has  in  that  mysterious 
soil  a  perennial  existence,  a  species 
of  recuperation,  that  renews  itself 
like  the  integuments  of  neighboring 
snakes,  lizards,  and  toads,  which 
bury  themselves  in  the  same  rich- 
slime. 

A  book,  therefore,  on  modern  ha- 
rem life  in  Egypt,  is  in  one  sense  a 
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hand-book  for  historians  in  their  ex- 
plorations after  the  vanities  and 
household  troubles  of  good  King 
Solomon,  when  his  domestic  peace 
and  quiet,  his  comfort  and  felicity, 
were  invaded  by  many  more  spin- 
sters than  the  Levitical  law  allowed 
to  any  one  wise  man.  This  dame 
Emeline  is  the  very  woman  to  aid 
them  in  their  archaeological  research- 
es. Her  volume  furnishes  impor- 
tant hints  and  information;  and  if 
on  the  title-page  nine  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  date  of  publication,  in- 
stead of  nineteen  centuries  after  it, 
the  change  would  be  so  unimportant 
in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  that 
no  annalist  would  be  aware  of  the 
anachronism.  It  would  look  like  a 
second  edition  of  Herodotus,  revised 
and  improved,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies,  and  far  surpassing  in  truth 
the  first  impression  of  that  ancient 
Halicarnassian,  full  of  his  old  galli- 
naceous and  bovine  stories. 

Mrs.  Lott,  an  English  school-teach- 
er, was  engaged  in  London  to  proceed 
to  Egypt  in  1862-3,  to  take  charge  of 
the  education  of  his  highness  the 
Grand  Pasha  Ibraim,  five  or  six 
years  old,  the  son  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
the  viceroy,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  renowned  and  illustrious  Ibraim. 
The  lady  in  due  time  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  consigned  to 
the  delicate  consideration  and  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  viceroy's  agent, 
like  any  other  bale  of  valuable  and 
perishable  drygoods.  Her  first 
glimpse  of  the  land  in  the  culinary 
and  creature-comfortable  line  of  de- 
velopment was  not  favorable.  She 
next  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Cairo  by 
rail,  and  was  invited  to  the  house  of 
the  vice-regal  commercial  partner,  a 
<jerman  in  lineage  and  language,  but 
with  principles  and  refinement  some- 
what neglected  from  want  of  pro- 
per planting  and  propagation  in  his 


youthful  European  culture.  At  the 
residence  of  this  gentleman  she  was 
perpetually  served  with  the  same 
dishes  at  breakfast,  noon,  and  din- 
ner— boiled  and  roast  mutton,  stringy 
and  dry,  vermicelli  soup,  tomatoes 
stuffed  with  rice,  chicory,  spinach, 
and  "the  whole  of  the  dishes  were 
swimming  in  fat;"  oranges  and  coffee 
followed  after.  Considering  that  the 
thermometer  was  raging  above  ioo°, 
Fahrenheit,  this  oriental  feed  was  ra- 
ther oleaginous,  and  the  lady  longed 
for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  devour 
her  provender  elsewhere.  So  far  she 
had  learned  one  important  lesson, 
and  thus  paints  it.    She  says  : 

"  I  can  endorse  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  contributor  to  Once  a  Week, 
who  most  naively  and  truthfully  asserts  that 
*  the  land  of  Egypt  is  ruled  over  by  twenty 
princes  :  one  of  whom  is  the  viceroy,  eigh- 
teen of  the  others  are  known  as  consuls- 
general  of  European  nations  ;  but  the  twen- 
tieth is  the  most  powerful  of  all,  and  his 
name  is  Baksheesh,  (gift,  present,  bribery.') " 

To  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 
Baksheesh,  in  duty  bound  we  render 
all  due  homage  ;  we  bow  \>ur  lowest 
salaam,  and  are  pleased  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  He  is  not  wholly 
unknown  to  fame  in  this  hemisphere; 
for  a  popular  superstition  prevails  in 
the  rural  districts  that  his  majesty 
has  many  loyal  subjects  and  follow- 
ers in  our  own  dearly  beloved  and 
dearly  governed  model  republic. 
Prince  Baksheesh  is  a  power  in  our 
institutions,  and  a  party  to  much  of 
our  legislation.  The  misfortune  of 
the  unprotected  female  was,  that  she 
did  not  propitiate  the  potentate  ;  the 
superabundant  fat  would  have  been 
speedily  withdrawn  from  the  bill  of 
fare. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  for  her  to 
remove  to  the  harem  of  the  vice- 
roy on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
and  she  was  destined  to  leave  the 
hands  of  the  agent  in  the  same  sort 
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of  consignment  in  which  she  had 
•  come  into  them,  that  is,  amid  bales, 
barrels,  and  boxes  of  merchandise. 
The  dame,  therefore,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  into  the  royal 
market-basket,  to  ascertain  how  Is- 
mail Pasha  provided  for  his  little 
private  family  of  three  hundred  fe- 
males of  different  colors,  ages,  sizes, 
— and  sexes  of  the  feminine  and 
neuter  gender.  Although  the  Eng- 
lish governess  has  an  eye  for  the  or- 
namental and  beautiful,  it  is  never- 
theless only  one  eye ;  the  other 
throws  its  dark  splendor  upon  the 
useful  and  substantial.  Sometimes 
she  endeavored  to  close  both  against 
sights  which  were  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  truth  of  history, 
however,  compels  her  to  supply  her 
readers  with  specimens  of  all  these. 
She  observes : 

"  The  vice-regal  standard,  the  everlasting 
crescent,  floated  at  the  stem  and  stern.  On 
they  rowed  most  vigorously,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  I  was  landed  at  the  stairs  of  the 
harem.  The  building  is  a  very  plain  struc- 
ture, the  interior  of  which  is  painted  like 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  of  the  Dutch  model 
village  of  Broeck.  In  appearance  it  resem- 
bles the  letter  E,  and  is  a  large  pile,  com- 
posed of  five  blocks  of  buildings.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  one  which  faced  the  Nile,  I  en- 
tered the  Jiarem,  (*  sacred/)  passed  through  a 
small  door — the  grating  sound  of  whose  huge 
hinges  still  seems  to  creak  in  my  ears  like 
the  grinding  of  the  barrel-organ  of  an  itine- 
rant Italian  or  Savoyard — which  led  into  a 
court-yard,  at  that  time  lined,  not  with  a 
corps  of  the  Egyptian  infantry,  with  their 
shrill  brass  bands  playing  opera  airs,  but  with 
A  group  of  hard-working  Fellahs  and  Arabs, 
toiling  away  like  laborers  in  the  London 
docks,  and  rolling  into  •  he  immense  space 
hundreds  ot  bales  of  soft  Geneva  velvets, 
the  costliest  Lyons  silks,  rich  French  satins, 
most  elegant  designed  muslins,  fast  gaudy- 
colored  Manchester  prints,  stout  Irish  pop- 
lins, the  finest  Irish  linens,  Brussels,  Mech- 
lin, Valenciennes,  Honiton,  and  imitation 
laces,  Nottingham  hose,  French  silk  stock- 
ings French  and  Coventry  ribbons,  cases  of 
the  purest  Schiedam,  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine, 
huge  cases  of  fashionable  Parisian  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers,  immense  chests  of  ben 
boHA  in  magnificent  fancy- worked  cases,  boxes 


and  baskets,  bales  oitombtki,  and  the  bright, 
golden-leaved  tobacco  of  Istambol,  (Constan- 
tinople ;)  Cashmere,  Indian,  French,  and 
Paisley  shawls  of  the  most  exquisite  designs  ; 
baskets  of  pipe -bowls, cases  of  amber  mouth- 
pieces, cigarette  papers,  and  a  whole  host  of 
miscellaneous  packages  too  various  to  enu- 
merate, of  other  commodities  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  inmates  of  that  vast  conser- 
vatory of  beauty,  all  supplied  by  his  high- 
ness's  partners.  For,  be  it  known  to  you, 
gentle  reader,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
may  most  appropriately  be  styled  par  ex* 
cellence  the  Sinbad  of  the  age,  the  merchant- 
prince  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

"  Here  I  was  received  by  two  eunuchs,  one 
of  whom  was  attired  in  a  light  drab  uni- 
form. ...  I  was  then  ushered  through 
another  door,  the  portals  of  which  were 
guarded  by  a  group  of  eunuchs,  similarly 
attired,  but  whose  uniforms  were  most  cost- 
ly embroidered.  Their  features  were  hideous 
and  ferocious,  their  figures  corpulent,  and 
carriage  haughty. 

"  They  also  salaamed  me  in  the  most  orien- 
tal style.  Thence,  passing  along  a  marble 
passage,  I  entered  a  large  stone  hall,  which 
was  supported  by  huge  granite  pillars  which 
led  me  to  the  grand  staircase,  where  I  was 
received  by  the  chief  eunuch,  who  is  called 
kislar  ague/,  •  the  captain  of  the  girls/ 

"  This  giant  spectre  of  a  man  .  .  ad- 
vanced toward  me,  made  his  salaam,  and 
ushered  me,  the  hated,  despised  Giaour,  into 
the  noble  marble  hall  of  the  harem,  which 
was  then  for  the  first  time  polluted  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  unbeliever.  The  scene 
around  me  was  so  singular  and  strange 
that  I  paused  to  contemplate  it  The  hall 
was  of  vast  dimensions,  supported  by  beau- 
tiful porphyry  pillars,  and  the  marble  floor 
was  covered  with  fine  matting.  I  was  now 
handed  over  to  the  lady  superintendent  of 
the  slaves,  a  very  wealthy  woman,  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  with  fine  dark- 
blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  large  mouth,  and  of 
middle  stature. 

"  She  was  attired  in  a  colored  muslin  dress 
and  trousers,  over  which  she  wore  a  quilted 
lavender-colored  satin  paletoL  Her  head 
was  covered  with  a  small  blue  gauze  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  it,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  forehead,  tucked  up  under  it,  a  lovely 
natural  dark-red  rose.  She  wore  a  beauti- 
ful large  spray  of  diamonds  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  flower  '  forget-me-not,'  whic% 
hung  down  like  three  tendrils  below  her  ear 
on  the  left  side.  Large  diamond' drops  were 
suspended  from  her  ears,  and  her  fingers 
were  covered  with  numerous  rings,  the  most 
brilliant  of  which  were  a  large  rose-pink 
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diamond  and  a  beautiful  sapphire.  Her 
feet  were  encased  in  white  cotton  stockings, 
and  patent-leather  Parisian  shoes.  Her 
name  was  Anina :  she  had  been  formerly 
an  Ikbal  •favorite.'  .  .  .  The  lady 
superintendent  now  took  me  by  the  hand, 
led  me  up  two  flights  of  stairs  covered  with 
thick,  rich  Brussels  carpet  of  a  most  costly 
description,  and  as  soft  and  brilliant  in  col- 
ors as  the  dewy  moss  of  Virginia  Water. 
The  walls  were  plain.  Then  we  passed 
through  a  suite  of  several  rooms,  elegantly 
carpeted,  in  all  of  which  stood  long  divans ; 
some  of  which  were  covered  with  white,  and 
others  with  yellow  and  crimson  satin.  Over 
the  doorways  hung  white  satin  damask 
curtains,  looped  up  with  silk  cords  and  tas- 
sels to  correspond,  with  richly  gilded  cor- 
nices over  each.  .  .  Against  the  walls 
were  fixed  numerous  silver  chandeliers, 
each  containing  six  wax  candles,  with  frost- 
ed colored  glass  shades  made  in  the  form 
of  tulips  over  them.  On  each  side  of  the 
room  large  mirrors  were  fixed  in  the  wall, 
each  of  which  rested  on  a  marble-topped 
console  table  supported  by  gilded  legs. 
The  only  other  articles  of  furniture  that 
wt  re  scattered  about  the  apartments  were  a 
dozen  common  English  cane -bottom  Kursi- 
chairs." 

She  is  next  conducted  further  on 
to  some  dormitories,  where  bedsteads 
are  wanting,  being  an  article  of  furni- 
ture unused  by  the  Gypsies.  Against 
the  walls  were  piled  up  beds  in  heaps, 
covered  over  with  a  red  silk  coverlet. 
On  the  divan  was  placed  a  silver  tray 
— both  toilet-tables  and  wash-hand- 
stands being  unheard-of  comforts — 
containing  the  princesses'  toilet  re- 
quisites. In  her  general  inspection 
the  governess  is  led  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Princess  Epouse,  the 
mother  of  the  little  boy  for  whom 
Mrs.  Lott  is  engaged.  This  princess 
is  dressed — but  let  dame  Emeline  de- 
scribe the  scene,  as  only  a  lady  can 
do  it : 

"  The  Princess  Epouse,  attired  in  a  dirty, 
crumpled,  light-colored  muslin  dress  and 
•■ousers,  sat  &  la  TUrque%  doubled  up  like  a 
clasp-knife,. without  shoes  or  stockings,  smo- 
king a  cigarette.  .  .  Her  feet  were  encased 
in  babouches,  'slippers  without  heels.'  .  .  . 
In  front  of  the  divan,  behind  and  on  each 


side  of  me,  stood  a  bevy  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  assuredly  not  the  types  of  Tom 
Moore's  'Peris  of  the  East,'  as  described 
in  such  glowing  colors  in  his  far-famed  Lai- 
la  Rookht  for  I  failed  to  discover  the  slight- 
est trace  of  loveliness  in  any  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  their  countenances  were 
pale  as  ashes,  exceedingly  disagreeable,  flat 
and  globular  in  figure  ;  in  short,  so  rotund, 
that  they  gave  me  the  idea  of  large  full 
moons  ;  nearly  all  were  passL  Their  pho- 
tographs were  as  hideous  and  hag-like  as  the 
witches  in  the  opening  scene  in  Macbeth, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  some  of 
them  had  been  the  favorites  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  .  .  .  Some  wore  white  linen  dresses 
and  trousers.  Their  hair  and  finger-nails 
were  dyed  with  henna.  .  .  .  They  had  hand- 
some gold  watches  .  .  .  suspended  from  their 
necks  by  thick,  massive  gold  chains.  Their 
fingers  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  dia- 
mond, emerald,  and  ruby  rings ;  in  their  ears 
were  ear-rings  of  various  precious  stones,  all 
set  in  the  old  antique  style  of  silver.  .  .  . 
Behind  stood  half-a-dozen  of  white  slaves, 
chiefly  Circassians." 

The  mother  leaves  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  gover- 
ness, who,  being  finally  dismissed 
from  the  interview,  pursues  her  explo- 
rations and  makes  a  great  discovery 
neither  complimentary  to  the  princess 
nor  cleanly,  where  water  is  abundant, 
but  where  ablutions  seem  to  be  ab- 
normal ;  for  it  is  written  in  her  jour- 
nal that 

"  Thence  we  passed  along  a  stone  passage 
which  leads  to  her  highness's  bath-room.  . .  . 
The  marble  bath  is  both  long  and  wide,  with 
taps  for  hot  and  cold  water.  The  water  ac- 
tually boils  into  which  their  highnesses  enter. 
This  only  occurs  when  they  have  visited  the 
viceroy,  and  not  daily,  or  even  at  any  other 
time.    The  bath  of  the  poets  is  a  myth." 

The  governess  at  last  reaches  her 
own  chamber,  where  she  is  destined 
to  sleep  and  seclude  herself  in  her 
leisure  hours.  The  prospect  at  first 
is  not  inviting,  nor  does  a  second 
view  afford  more  encouragement ;  an 
evident  sense  of  disappointment,  if 
not  of  dismay,  is  experienced ;  and 
thus  she  pours  forth  her  vexation  : 

"  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  first  room 
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was  the  small  bed-room  which  was  assigned 
to  mc  as  my  apartment  It  was  carpeted, 
having  a  divan  covered  with  green  and  red 
striped  worsted  damask,  which  stood  under- 
neath the  window,  which  commanded  a  fine 
coup-fail  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  viceroy's  pavilion.  The  hangings 
of  the  double  doors  and  windows  were  of 
the  same  material.  The  furniture  consisted 
of  a  plain  green  painted  iron  bedstead,  the 
bars  of  which  had  never  been  fastened,  and 
pieces  of  wood,  like  the  handles  of  brooms, 
and  an  iron  bar,  were  placed  across  to  sup- 
port the  two  thin  cotton  mattresses  laid  upon 
it  There  were  neither  pillows,  bolsters,  nor 
bed  linen,  but  as  substitutes  were  placed 
three  thin  flat  cushions ;  not  a  blanket,  but 
two  old  worn-out  wadded  coverlets  lay  upon 
the  bed.  Not  the  sign  of  a  dressing-table  or 
a  chair  of  any  description,  and  a  total  absence 
of  all  the  appendages  necessary  for  a  lady's 
bed-room ;  not  even—" 

Well,  well,  Mrs.  Lott,  the  "not 
even  "  was,  in  your  civilized  opinion, 
certainly  very  odd  to  be  sure.  But 
don't  mrnd  trifles ;  let  it  be  forgotten ; 
let  us  ramble  elsewhere.  You  were 
saying  just  now  something  about  four 
broad  steps  ;  go  on  ;  that's  right. 

"  Four  broad  steps  led  down  into  the  gar- 
den, close  to  a  plain  white  marble-columned 
gate,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  the  statues  of  two  huge  life-sized  lions. 
.  .  .  Here  and  there  were  scattered  rose- 
trees,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  variegated  co- 
lors and  the  perfumes  of  their  flowers  were 
delightfully  refreshing ;  geraniums  of  almost 
every  hue  ;  jessamines,  whose  large  white  and 
yellow  blossoms  were  thrice  the  size  of  those 
of  England,  and  a  variety  of  indigenous  and 
eastern  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which 
were  so  thickly  studded  about  that  they  ren- 
dered the  view  extremely  picturesque,  and 
perfumed  the  air,  grateful  to  the  senses.  Ver- 
bena trees,  as  large  as  ordinary  fruit-trees  ; 
other  plants  bearing  large  yellow  flowers,  as 
big  as  tea -cups,  with  most  curious  leaves ; 
cactuses,  and  a  complete  galaxy  of  botanical 
curiosities,  whose  names  the  genius  of  a  Pax- 
ton  would  be  perhaps  puzzled  to  disclose, 
ornamented  those  Elysian  grounds." 

This  is  only  one  sketch  of  only  one 
spot  in  the  many  gorgeous  and  luxu- 
rious localities.  Space  forbids  copy- 
ing more  ;  but  the  book  states : 

"  Leaving  these  neglected  scenes  of  amuse- 


ment, we  proceed  along  a  path  to  the  right, 
through  a  superb  marble-paved  hall,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  is  in  fresco  and  gold.  It  is 
supported  by  twenty-eight  plain  pink-colored 
marble  columns,  surmounted  by  richly-gilded 
Indian  wheat,  the  leaves  of  which  hang  down 
most  gracefully,  on  each  side  of  which,  and 
also  above  .  .  .  are  some  very  handsome 
lofty  rooms,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  also  in 
fresco,  with  superb  gilded  panels.  .  .  . 

"  The  grounds  of  Frogmore,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  St  Cloud,  Versailles,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  far-famed  Chatsworth,  and  our 
national  pride,  Kensington  Gardens  and 
Windsor  Home  Park,  exquisite,  beautiful, 
and  rural  as  they  are  ...  all  lack  the  bril- 
liant display  of  exotics  which  thrive  here  in 
such  luxuriance.  The  groves  of  orange-trees, 
the  myrtle  hedges,  the  beautiful  sheets  of 
water,  the  spotless  marble  kiosks,  the  artis- 
tic statuary,  are  all  so  masterly  blended  to- 
gether with  such  exquisite  taste,  that  these 
gardens  .  .  completely  outvie  them." 

The  princesses  were  sometimes  as 
highly  adorned  as  the  halls  of  mar- 
bles and  frescoes,  and  as  ornamental 
as  the  gardens  of  blooming  exotics. 
On  the  festival  of  the  Great  Bairam, 
or  on  state  occasions,  when  lady  vi- 
sitors made  formal  calls  to  compare 
complexions  and  cashmeres,  their 
highnesses  are  spoken  of  with  the 
highest  delight : 

They  wore  the  most  costly  silks,  richest 
satins,  and  softest  velvets;  adorned  them- 
selves with  the  treasures  of  their  jewel  cas- 
kets, so  that  their  persons  were  one  blaze  of 
precious  stones.  That  crescent  of  females 
(for  they  always  ranged  themselves  in  the 
form  of  the  Turkish  symbol)  was  then  a 
parterre  of  diamonds,  amethysts,  topazes, 
turquoises,  chrysoberyls,  sapphires,  jaspers, 
opals,  agates,  emeralds,  corals,  rich  carbun- 
cles, and  rubies.  In  short,  the  profusion  of 
diamonds  with  which  the  latter  adorned  their 
persons  from  day  to  day  became  so  sickening 
to  me  that  my  eyes  were  weary  at  the  sight 
of  those  magnificent  baubles,  to  which  all 
women  are  so  passionately  attached." 

But  weary  as  were  her  British  eyes, 
still  she  gazed  in  rapture  when  the 
darling  gems  were  on  exhibition ; 
moreover,  in  the  journal  the  impres- 
sions were  faithfully  recorded.  On 
another  occasion,  when  some  princes- 
ses were  coming, 
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"  The  Princess  Epouse,  the  mother  of  my 
prince,  was  attired  in  a  rich,  blue-figured 
silk  robe,  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  sil- 
ver thread,  with  a  long  train ;  full  trousers 
of  the  same  material,  high-heeled  embroi- 
dered satin  shoes  to  match  the  dress.  On 
her  head  she  had  a  small  white  crape  hand- 
kerchief, elegantly  embroidered  with  blue 
silk  and  silver,  and  round  it  placed  a  tiara 
of  May  blossoms  in  diamonds.  She  wore  a 
necklace  to  correspond,  having  large  sap- 
phire drops  hanging  down  the  neck.  Her 
arms  were  ornamented  with  three  bracelets, 
composed  of  diamonds  and  sapphires,  and 
an  amulet  entirely  of  sapphires  of  almost 
priceless  value. ...  At  times  my  eyes,  when 
looking  at  the  Peris  arrayed  in  all  their 
gems,  have  become  as  dim  as  if  I  had  been 
fixing  them  on  the  noonday  sun." 

What  young  lady  of  an  enterpris- 
ing turn  of  mind  would  not  be  will- 
ing, after  reading  these  glowing  de- 
scriptions, to  pack  up  her  Saratoga 
trunks,  to  engage  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  and  to  charter  the  Cunard 
line  of  steamers,  to  aid  her  on  to  a 
glorious  future  near  the  base  of  the 
pyramids  ?  Certainly  not  one  of  the 
ambitious  and  strong-minded.  But 
they  need  not  ask  the  English  gover- 
ness to  go  with  them.  She  has  been 
there;  she  will  respectfully  decline 
going  again — not  she,  as  Shake- 
speare's other  old  lady  in  Henry  the 
VIII.  exclaims,  "not  for  all  the  mud 
in  Egypt."  For  another  part  of  the 
story  remains  to  be  told;  another 
side  of  the  picture  to  be  presented; 
and  dame  Emeline  tells  it  truthfully, 
she  paints  it  life-like;  the  rose  is 
beautiful,  but  beware  the  serpent  un- 
der it. 

Mrs.  Lott  is  apparently  a  gentle- 
woman, refined,  accomplished,  intel- 
lectual, with  an  appreciation  of  the 
difference  between  civilized  society 
and  barbarism.  But  in  the  vice-regal 
harem,  education  was  not  to  be  found; 
ignorance  was  universal,  superstition 
reigned  supreme.  None  could  read, 
or  write,  or  sketch,  or  converse  on  a 
rational  subject.  No  one  could  sing 
or  perform  on  a  musical  instrument ; 


none  cared  for  to-morrow  or  for  a 
hereafter.  Their  daily  routine  had 
all  the  monotony  of  the  desert  with 
its  burning  sands,  destitute  of  variety 
in  incident  or  shade  of  change  ;  it 
was  equally  unproductive  and  utterly 
worthless.  They  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect with  pleasing  anticipation  ;  they 
had  nothing  to  remember  with  de- 
light. Physically,  morally,  mentally 
they  were  unclean  and  debased. 
Their  passions,  when  aroused,  were 
ungovernable  ;  their  greatest  joy  was 
revenge  upon  a  rival ;  and  their  re- 
venge was  deadly,  by  suffocation  or 
submersion,  poison  or  the  bow-string. 
Their  amusements  were  all  sensual ; 
their  weary  hours  of  listless  idleness 
were  passed  in  indulgence  of  some 
enervating  vice  alike  deleterious  to 
health,  comfort,  and  color. 

The  servants  were  steeped  in  only 
a  lower  depth  of  dirt  and  depravity. 
The  princesses  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  them,  and  it  was  a 
power  often  exercised ;  they  would 
put  them  to  the  torture  for  a  trivial 
fault,  the  breaking  of  a  plate  or  the 
falling  of  a  cup ;  and  cheeks  and 
arms  seamed  with  parallel  rows  of 
the  red-hot  iron,  attested  how  often 
and  how  unmercifully  cruel  had  been 
their  punishment.  The  food  of  the 
menials  was  not  prepared  for  them, 
nor  given  to  them  ;  but  they  purloin- 
ed by  stealth  from  the  dishes  on  their 
way  to  the  princesses'  apartments ; 
and  after  their  repast  was  ended,  the 
refuse  of  chicken  and  pigeon  bones, 
of  mutton,  of  soup,  of  rice,  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  rinds  of  fruit  were 
tossed  into  a  basket  in  one  loathing 
mess,  mixed  up,  around  which  the 
servants  flocked  like  carrion  birds, 
and,  squatting  on  the  floor,  inserted 
ravenously  their  reeking  hands  to 
pick  out  disgusting  morsels  with 
their  dripping,  unwashed  fingers. 

The  laundry  did  not  require  much 
water ;  for  the  volume  informs  us, 
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"  Those  who  performed  the  duties  of  wash- 
erwomen were  occupied  daily  in  their  avoca- 
tion, except  on  the  Sabbath,  (Fridays.)  But 
that  was  not  very  laborious  work,  since 
neither  bed,  table,  nor  chamber  linen  are 
used.  Thus  they  were  engaged  until  twelve, 
when  their  highnesses  partook  of  their  break- 
fast separately.  It  was  served  up  on  a  large 
green-lackered  traytmt'nus  table-cloth,  knives 
and  forks,  but  with  a  large  ivory  table- 
spoon, having  a  handsome  coral  handle,  the 
evident  emblem  of  their  rank  as  princesses. 
It  was  placed  upon  the  soo/ra,  a  low  kind  of 
stool,  covered  with  a  handsome  silk  cloth. 
The  repast  occupied  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  pipes,  in  which  are  placed  small  pills 
of  opium,  or  more  often  cigarettes  and  coffee, 
were  handed  to  them,  and  each  princess  re- 
tired to  her  own  apartment  Thus  they  be- 
came confirmed  opium-smokers,  which  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  intoxication."   .  . 

Their  common  indulgence  in  opi- 
um, with  a  profuse  supply  of  Euro- 
pean wines  and  Schiedam  gin,  pro- 
duced its  natural  results,  and  is  thus 
depicted  : 

"  Oftentimes  after  the  princesses  had  been 
indulging  too  freely  in  that  habit  to  which 
they  had  became  slaves,  their  countenances 
would  assume  most  hideous  aspects;  their 
eyes  glared,  their  eyebrows  were  knit  close- 
ly together;  no  one  dared  to  approach  them. 
In  fact,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  mad 
creatures,  while  at  other  times  they  were  gay 
.  and  cheerful. 

"  They  only  combed  theit  hair  (which  was 
full  of  vermin)  once  a  week,  on  Thursdays, 
the  eve  of  their  Sabbath,  (Friday,  Djouma  ;) 
when  it  was  well  combed  with  a  large  small- 
tooth  comb;  and  pardon  me,  but.* murder 
will  out/  the  members  of  the  vermin  family 
which  were  removed  from  it  were  legion. 
It  was  afterward  well  brushed  with  a  hard 
hair-brush,  well  damped  with  strong  per- 
fumed water.  Their  highnesses  never  wore 
stockings  in  the  morning,  nor  did  they 
change  any  of  their  attire  till  afternoon." 

When  the  summer  heats  set  in, 
the  harem  was  transferred  to  the 
coast  at  Alexandria,  to  inhale  the 
fresh  breezes  from  the  sea.  The 
preparation  for  flight  was  attended 
with  some  rich  scenes  and  ludicrous 
exhibitions.  But  their  transit  on 
the  railroad,  boxed  up  like  pigs  or 
poultry  on  a  cattle-train,  is  indescrib- 


able in  a  decent  print.  The  prelude 
to  the  trip  will  bear  repeating ;  it  is 
an  amusing  contrast  with  the  festal 
robes  on  the  day  of  the  Great  Bairam ; 
the  cutaneous  sensation  it  excites  is 
the  penalty  to  pay  for  the  knowledge 
imparted ;  the  company  is  right 
regal. 

"  As  soon  as  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
grand  eunuch  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
vice-regal  family  to  Alexandria,  .  .  there 
was  bustle  all  day  long.  One  morning  when 
I  returned  from  the  gardens,  .  .  I  enter- 
ed the  grand  pasha's  reception-room ;  .  . 
there  were  their  highnesses,  the  princesses, 
squatted  on  the  carpet  amidst  a  whole  pile 
of  trunks.  They  were  all  attired  in  filthy, 
dirty,  crumpled  muslins,  shoeless  and  stock- 
ingless;  their  trousers  were  tucked  up  above 
their  knees,  the  sleeves  of  their  paletots 
pinned  up  above  their  elbows,  their  hair 
hanging  loose  above  their  shoulders,  as 
rough  as  a  badger's  back,  totally  uncomb- 
ed, without  nets  or  handkerchiefs,  but,  par- 
don me,  literally  swarming  with  vermin  !  No 
Russian  peasants  could  possibly  have  been 
more  infested  with  live  animals.  In  short, 
their  tout  ensemble  was  even  more  untidy 
than  that  of  washerwomen  at  their  tubs ; 
nay,  almost  akin  to  Billingsgate  fisherwo- 
men  at  home  ;  for  their  conversation  in  their 
own  vernacular  was  equally  as  low.  They 
all  swore  in  Arabic  at  the  slaves  most  lustily, 
banged  them  about  right  and  left  with  any 
missile,  whether  light  or  heavy,  which  came 
within  their  reach." 

At  last  the  governess  lost  her 
health.  The  food  was  too  unsuit- 
able for  a  Christian  woman,  and  the 
atmosphere,  redolent  of  the  over- 
powering rich  perfumes  of  the  gardens 
mingled  with  sickening,  stupefying 
opium  smell  and  smoke,  along  with 
other  odors,  almost  intolerable.  Af- 
ter visiting  Constantinople  with  the 
harem,  she  threw  up  her  engagement 
and  returned  to  England. 

This  abasement  of  woman  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  wherever  the 
Christian  idea  of  marriage  is  lost  or 
subverted,  woman  becomes  the  mere 
object  of  passion,  and  degradation  is 
sure  to  follow. 
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THE   FLIGHT    OF  SPIDERS. 


A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  FRENCH 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was 
sitting  in  an  arbor  of  my  garden, 
reading,  when  a  little  spider  fell  on 
my  book,  whence  I  could  not  tell, 
and  commenced  to  run  over  the  very 
line  I  was  reading.  I  blew  hard  to 
chase  him  away,  but  he  would  not 
go.  He  lifted  himself  strangely  up, 
and  I  cannot  explain  how,  but  he 
lodged  on  a  sprig  of  verdure  just 
above  my  head.  "  Well,"  said  1, 4<  for 
a  little  animal  like  that,  this  is  a  won- 
derful feat !  How  has  he  accom- 
plished it  ?"  To  satisfy  myself,  I  took 
him  up  again,  balanced  him  on  my 
book,  and,  after  assuring  myself  that 
he  had  no  invisible  thread  to  aid 
him,  I  blew  again,  and  again  the  lit- 
tle fellow  did  the  very  same  thing. 
With  redoubled  curiosity,  I  tried  him 
once  more,  and,  to  see  better,  I  sat 
down  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Again 
I  balanced  him  on  the  book,  looked 
at  him  as  closely  as  possible,  and, 
when  I  felt  assured  no  precaution 
could  have  escaped  me,  I  blew 
once  more.  .  .  .  Resuming  the 
same  inclined  position,  the  spider  as 
quick  as  lightning  darted  the  finest 
possible  thread  out  of  him,  raised 
himself  in  the  air,  and  disappeared. 

I  confess  I  was  stupefied.  Never 
had  I  imagined  these  little  animals 
could  fly  without  wings  ;  so  I  consult- 
ed several  works  on  zoology,  but  I 
was  astonished  to  find  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  the  flight  of  spiders, 
nor  of  the  ejaculatory  movement  of 
which  I  had  witnessed  so  curious  an 
example.*    So  there  was  a  new  ques- 

•  In  M.  Eugene  Simon's  Natural  History  of  Spiders, 
the  moot  recent  work  of  the  kind,  he  says,  speaking  of 
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tion  presented  to  me,  and  my  voca- 
tion to  study  the  habits  of  these  little 
animals — which  hitherto  had  given 
me  no  concern — decided  for  me.  I 
immediately  lost  all  repugnance,  all 
distaste,  and  threw  away  all  the  un- 
just precautions  of  which  the  spider 
is  too  often  the  object,  and  of  which  I 
was  as  Culpable  as  any  one  else.  And 
from  that  time  I  welcomed  its  appear- 
ance ;  was  most  happy  to  meet  with 
it,  looked  for  it,  indeed,  and  studied 
its  habits  almost  with  furor.  And  I 
can  say  that,  thanks  to  this  hearty 
preoccupation,  which  never  left  me,  I 
found  every  opportunity  to  follow  my 
inclination,  and  knew  where  to  find 
spiders  in  all  sorts  of  unheard-of 
places. 

Such  are  the  singular  effects  of 
curiosity  once  excited,  and  still  an- 
other proof  that,  in  order  to  study 
nature  well,  we  need  only  a  myste- 
rious glimpse  of  the  unknown  to  re- 
double all  our  energies  to  explain 
it  thoroughly. 

And  as  in  this  study,  trifling  as  it 
may  appear,  I  seem  to  have  met  with 
facts  not  known  hitherto,  but  which 
deserve  to  be  understood,  I  here  re- 
sume the  principal  ones :  those  that 
treat  of  the  flying  of  spiders  ;  of  the 
habitation  of  some  species  in  the  air ; 
and  of  the  gossamer  or  air  threads — 

the  manner  in  which  rtpiir*  diadhtt*  constructs  its 
web :  "  Several  authors  suppose  that  the  spider  darts 
its  thread  like  an  arrow,  others  imagine  it  throws  it 
upward  in  the  air  while  flying  as  a  fly  would  ;  but  nei- 
ther of  these  explanations  rests  on  observation,  and 
they  are,  after  all,  simple  hypotheses."  Then,  describ- 
ing his  own  observation  as  to  how  a  spider  acts  to  make 
fast  its  great  threads,  he  says,  "  It  seems  to  take  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  moves  contrary  to  the  wind."  M. 
Simon's  work  gives  us  nothing  else  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose jte  has  observed  the  wonders  spoken  of. — Tit. 
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a  singular  phenomenon,  for  a  long 
time  discussed  in  vain,  but  which  I 
believe  I  have  definitively  solved.  I 
only  ask  the  naturalists  to  judge  one 
fairly,  not  by  theory,  but  by  facts. 
And  I  am  persuaded,  if  they  will  take 
the  pains  to  verify  what  I  advance, 
they  will  find  me  exact ;  and,  if  they 
begin  doubtingly,  I  hope,  after  they 
have  read  my  observations,  they  will 
conclude  as  others  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  them.  Mocking  and 
incredulous  at  first,  they  have  ended 
by  believing  their  own  eyes,  and  tes- 
tifying to  the  evidence  presented  to 
them.  May  my  labor  prove  useful, 
and,  above  all,  contribute  to  the  glo- 
ry of  the  great  God,  whose  just  title 
is,  Magnus  in  magnis,  maximus  in 
minimis. 

1. 

THREADS  THROWN  OUT  BY  SPIDERS. 

The  first  thing  that  I  perceived, 
and  that  put  me  on  the  track  of  the 
rest,  was,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  the 
greater  part  of  arankides,  especially 
certain  varieties  of  thomises  lyeoses, 
etc.,  besides  the  thread  that  they  al- 
ways draw  with  them,  have  the  power 
of  darting  one  or  more  of  extraordi- 
nary length,  and  of  which  they  make 
use  to  accomplish  distances,  to  fasten 
their  webs  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  even,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
to  raise  themselves  in  the  air  and 
there  to  seek  their  prey.  The  spider 
always  points  his  abdomen  to  the 
side  where  he  wishes  to  go.  The 
thread  shoots  like  an  arrow,  fastens 
itself  by  the  end  to  the  place  destin- 
ed, and  the  spider  passes  as  under  a 
suspended  bridge.  If  this  thread  is 
cut,  it  is  immediately  replaced  by 
another ;  and  the  ejaculation  is  so 
prompt,  so  rapid,  the  thread  so 
straight,  so  tenuous,  so  brilliant,  that 
it  might  be  taken,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  for  the  jet  of  an  impercepti- 
ble ray  of  light.    To  perceive  this 


clearly,  the  spider  must  be  held  on  a 
level  with  the  eyes,  which  should  be 
shaded,  and  examined  with  one's 
back  to  the  sun. 

The  best  time  for  such  an  observa- 
tion is  in  the  morning  or  evening, 
when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  horizou 
and  the  temperature  is  mild;  for 
without  this  latter  condition  the  tor- 
pid spider  is  more  inclined  to  creep 
along  the  earth  than  to  throw  out 
new  threads. 

Sometimes,  to  excite  them,  they 
may  be  held  by  their  ordinary  thread 
and  gently  shaken  or  blown  upon — 
just  a  few  puffs  of  breath — which  they 
detest. 

I  have  thus  been  able  to  scan 
closely,  while  watching  their  develop- 
ment, this  instantaneous  jet  of  thread, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  five  or 
six  yards  long,  that  is,  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  times  the  length  of 
the  spider.  What  a  tremendous  ap- 
paratus must  be  necessary  to  these 
little  animals  for  so  rapid  an  ejacula- 
tion, and  one  so  disproportioned  to 
their  size !  And  especially  if  we  con- 
sider that  this  thread,  inasmuch  as  it 
adheres  to  the  animal,  has  not  the 
appearance  of  an  independent  organ, 
but  seems  solely  to  obey  its  will. 
Thus  I  have  seen  spiders,  who  seem- 
ed to  miss  the  end  desired  with  the 
first  stroke,  continue  to  hold  the 
thread  in  the  same  direction,  and 
actually  palpitate,  if  I  may  so  say, 
while  striving  to  make  it  adhere. 

But  a  truly  interesting  sight,  and 
one  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, is  that  which  the  thomises 
bufo  offer,  described  by  Walckenaer, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of 
Insects,  page  506.  In  truth,  these 
araneides  do  not  only  throw  out  one 
thread,  but  an  entire  bundle  of  them, 
and  are  seemingly  guided  by  the 
smaller  threads,  just  as  a  peacock 
unfolds  by  degrees  his  splendid  plu- 
mage. 
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And  even  in  one's  own  room  this 
sight  may  be  enjoyed.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  collect  these  thomises  and 
keep  them  in  separate  boxes,  and 
nourish  them  in  winter  with  one  fly 
or  so  a  month.  Then  take  the  boxes 
out,  put  them  on  a  table  in  a  very 
warm  room,  and  sit  a  little  in  the 
shade  and  watch  them.  Very  soon 
from  each  box  will  appear  a  multi- 
tude of  threads,  of  extreme  freshness 
and  fineness,  which  the  spider  throws 
into  the  air  with  inexhaustible  profu- 
sion. At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
we  can  enjoy  this  spectacle  again, 
and  at  even  less  expense. 

II. 

FLIGHT  OF  SPIDERS. 

Another  property  not  less  remark- 
able that  these  araneides  possess 
{thomises  bufoy  lycoces  voraees,  etc.) 
is  that  of  flying ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
elevating  themselves  in  the  air,  there 
sustaining  themselves,  and  travelling 
about  horizontally  and  vertically,  with 
or  without  a  thread ;  in  a  word,  act- 
ing exactly  as  if  in  their  own  element. 
This  fact  I  have  witnessed  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  it  has  been  certified 
to  by  a  great  number  of  people,  who, 
at  first  incredulous,  and  alarmed  for 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  were  compel- 
led to  confess  the  reiterated  testi- 
mony of  their  own  eyes. 

I  had  some  pupils  under  my  charge, 
and  to  them  this  study  became  a  con- 
tinued source  of  amusement.  Dur- 
ing their  recreation,  they  found  suita- 
ble spiders  for  me,  and,  when  they 
brought  them  to  me,  I  rested  them 
on  my  fingers  and  made  them  mount 
upward  in  the  air;  and  invariably, 
after  having  watched  them  for  some 
moments,  they  were  entirely  lost  to 
sight.  But  when  I  made  the  dis- 
covery— of  which  I  will  speak  later 
— of  the  general  migration  which 
some  species  make  yearly  toward 


certain  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  I 
had  no  longer  any  trouble  to  enjoy 
this  performance  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. 

The  flight  of  spiders  is  sometimes 
very  rapid,  particularly  when  they 
start.  They  often  escape  from  one's 
hands  while  they  are  carefully  watch- 
ed. This  happened  to  me  one  day 
with  a  voracious  lycose  that  I  had  for 
a  long  time  importuned  without  suc- 
cess. Just  as  I  was  going  to  give 
him  up  as  entirely  stupefied,  he  sud- 
denly escaped  from  me  by  a  lateral 
movement,  so  rapid  that  for  a  mo- 
ment I  lost  sight  of  him  ;  but,  when 
I  found  him  a  moment  afterward,  he 
was  suspended  quietly  in  the  air.  I 
also  remarked  that  he  set  out  with- 
out throwing  any  thread,  and  this 
was  not  the  only  time  I  made  the 
same  observation.  I  was  experi- 
menting one  day  with  some  amateurs 
in  the  interior  court  of  the  college 
where  I  live,  and,  having  started  a 
lycose,  we  saw  him  occupy  himself  at 
first  with  the  neighboring  galleries, 
running  up  and  down  for  about  twen- 
ty yards,  about  a  tenth  of  a  yard  from 
the  arch,  against  which  he  knocked 
himself  from  time  to  time,  and 
groped  about  to  look  for  a  passage  ; 
not  finding  one,  he  threw  himself 
back  into  the  court,  raised  perpen- 
dicularly, and  disappeared  toward 
the  clouds.  His  thread,  if  he  had 
one,  could  not  have  been  longer  than 
a  tenth  of  a  yard.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, before  they  ascend,  they  throw 
out  a  thread  which  they  follow  for  a 
short  time  ;  then,  arriving  at  a  certain 
height,  they  break  it,  in  order  to  na- 
vigate more  easily.  If  any  is  left  be- 
fore them,  they  wind  it  rapidly  with 
their  feet,  throw  it  aside,  and  form 
those  pretty  little  crowns  of  white 
silk  in  form  of  cracknels,  that  we  often 
see  flying  in  the  air  in  time  of  gossa- 
mers. Again,  they  balance  them- 
selves quietly  with  a  thread  which 
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rises  perpendicularly  above  them, 
and  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
floating. 

But  a  peculiarity  still  more  remark- 
able in  the  flight  of  spiders  is  the  at- 
titude that  they  take  in  flying.  They 
generally  swim  backward,  that  is  to 
say,  the  back  turned  from  the  earth, 
the  feet  folded  on  the  corselet,  and 
perfectly  immovable.  How  can  such 
a  flight  be  explained,  for  they  are  al- 
ready heavier  than  the  air  ?  Plunged 
into  alcohol,  they  sink  quickly ;  but  in 
the  air  they  seem  to  possess  an  ease, 
a  liberty,  a  facility  of  transport,  so 
admirable  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  in  them  the  slightest  mo- 
tion, nor  even  an  apparent  increase 
of  weight.  Does  not  this  fact  present 
an  interesting  question  for  the  skilful 
to  contemplate  ? 

in. 

HOW  LONG  THEY  CAN  REMAIN  IN  THE  AT- 
MOSPHERE. 

At  this  portion  of  my  history  I 
have  to  relate  facts  the  most 
curious  and  unexpected ;  and,  un- 
fortunately for  me,  more  true  than 
probable.  I  acknowledge  I  was 
loath  to  publish  them,  or  assume 
concerning  them  any  responsibility. 
But  I  was  firmly  convinced,  and 
therefore  hoped  to  be  believed,  es- 
pecially by  this  generation  of  fearless 
naturalists,  who  are  astonished  at 
nothing  in  nature,  and  who,  having 
often  been  surprised  in  the  relation 
of  almost  incredible  marvels,  must 
certainly  make  allowances  for  a  few 
more  in  another  quarter. 

Let  us  look  at,  for  instance,  the 
wonderful  things  related  of  the  argy- 
ronttey  or  aquatic  spider.*  I  could  not 

•  The  argyronete  is  a  spider  that  lives  in  the  water 
where  she  constructs  a  charming  little  edifice  that  ap- 
pears surrounded  with  a  silky  mortar.  The  down  that 
covers  her  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  air  for  respira- 
tion. This  gives  her  in  swimming  the  appearance  of 
a  ball  of  quicksilver,  from  which  we  have  her  name. 
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tell  anything  more  unlikely,  so  I  will 
only  exact  for  the  atmosphere  a  com- 
panion to  what  the  Pere  de  Lignac 
discovered  in  the  last  century  for  the 
water.  Yes,  I  pretend  there  are 
spiders  that  live  in  the  air  as  well  as 
those  living  in  water,  and  that  every 
year,  from  the  earliest  days  of  spring, 
there  is,  unknown  to  us,  a  general 
migration  of  spiders  toward  the 
atmosphere,  where  they  pass  their 
best  season,  form  their  nets,  chase 
their  prey,  and  only  return  to  earth 
in  the  first  fogs  of  autumn  to  find 
their  quarters  for  the  winter.  I  add, 
also,  that  this  ascent  and  descent 
give  rise  to  the  curious  phenomenon, 
still  so  badly  explained,  of  the  gos- 
samer. And  as  it  was  to  the  study 
of  this  phenomenon  that  I  owe  my 
knowledge  of  the  rest,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted here,  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion, to  relate  briefly  the  path  I  have 
followed  and  the  proofs  which  have 
led  to  the  conviction  I  express  ? 

Attracted,  as  I  was,  by  all  that 
concerns  spiders,  I  could  not  remain 
indifferent  to  a  fact  so  important  and 
interesting  as  the  periodical  appari- 
tion of  those  threads  which  in  spring 
and  autumn  we  see  flying  about  in 
long  white  skeins,  clinging  to  trees, 
to  hedges,  and  to  the  vestments  of  the 
passers-by,  carpeting  the  country  in 
a  few  hours  with  more  silk,  and  finer 
and  whiter,  than  could  be  spun  in  a 
year  by  all  the  reels  in  the  world. 
Admirable  netting,  glistening  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  reflecting 
the  sweetest,  softest  tints  of  gold, 
vermilion,  and  emerald,  and  receiving 
the  pretty  and  poetical  name  of  "fils 
de  la  Vierge"  Was  there  not  between 
this  phenomenon  and  my  preceding 
observations  a  secret  tie,  some  mys- 
terious relation  ?  I  seemed  to  foresee 
it,  and,  setting  to  work  immediately, 
rejected  from  the  very  beginning  the 
usual  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non. 
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How,  indeed,  can  we  admit  these 
floating  gossamers  as  merely  the 
refuge  webs  of  spiders,  torn  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  from  the  trees 
and  forests  and  carried  capriciously 
through  the  air  ?  Will  not  the 
slightest  observation  convince  us 
that  they  never  appear  but  in  the 
calmest  moments,  on  days  foggy  in 
the  morning,  but  afterward  beautiful, 
and  not  preceding  a  storm ;  never  in 
summer,  often  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  sometimes  even  in  win- 
ter? If  the  winds  carry  them,  why 
do  they  not  appear  in  summer?  Are 
violent  winds  and  spider-webs  both 
wanting?  And  who  has  ever  seen 
one  of  these  webs  carried  by  a  hur- 
ricane, especially  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  produce  such  a  phenome- 
non? For  the  fall  of  gossamers 
sometimes  lasts  for  almost  entire 
days,  and  in  certain  countries  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  fields  are 
covered  with  them.  Add,  too,  that 
violent  winds  are  generally  local, 
while  this  phenomenon  is  universal, 
and  so  periodical  that  in  the  same 
climates  it  appears  at  the  same 
epochs,  and,  when  one  knows  what 
produces  it,  it  is  easy  to  predict  the 
time  and  day  of  the  apparition. 

Discontented,  then,  on  this  point 
with  books  and  their  explanations,  I 
turn  completely  to  the  side  of  nature, 
and  present  all  I  observed. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  these 
threads  in  autumn,  I  was  struck  with 
the  immense  multitudes  of  new  spi- 
ders met  with  everywhere,  and  which 
I  had  not  seen  during  the  summer. 
Little  brown  lycoses  filled  the  air,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  rained 
them.  If  one  walked  in  the  fields, 
the  meadows,  the  gardens,  on  the 
borders  of  the  woods,  among  heaps 
of  dried  leaves,  scattered  all  through 
the  forest  everywhere,  could  be  seen 
myriads  of  these  little  brown  spiders, 


jumping  up  and  flying  before  me  in 
every  direction,  and  exactly  such  as 
I  had  already  recognized  as  such 
excellent  swimmers.  After  having 
passed  the  winter  in  the  earth,  in  the 
holes  of  worms  that  they  completed 
with  a  little  silk,  they  reappeared 
after  the  cold  in  great  numbers,  to 
disappear  again  entirely  in  the  first 
bright  days  of  spring,  and  as  if  by 
enchantment.  If  one  is  seen  again 
during  the  summer,  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  some  female  retarded  by  laying 
her  eggs,  and  dragging  laboriously 
her  cocoon  after  her.  Now,  what  has 
become  of  the  others  ? 

For  several  months  I  could  not 
satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  when,  on 
the  2 1  st  of  October,  1856,  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  little  seminary  of 
Iseure,  near  Moulins,  I  came  to  a 
positive  decision.  I  was  observing 
the  fall  of  a  large  quantity  of  gossa- 
mers, which  were  falling  on  that  day 
in  large  white  flakes,  when  I  per- 
ceived close  to  me  in  the  air  one  of 
those  little  black  spiders  descending 
gradually,  and  as  if  she  were  jump- 
ing. She  held  by  an  invisible  thread 
to  a  large  flake,  which  came  down 
slowly  about  seven  or  eight  yards 
above  her  ;  but,  keeping  outside  of 
it,  she  hung  by  the  end  of  the  long 
thread,  like  an  aeronaut  underneath 
his  balloon.  My  attention  once  at- 
tracted, I  noticed  so  great  a  number 
that  I  was  astonished  I  had  not 
taken  care  sooner ;  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  flake  underneath  which 
there  were  not  one  or  two,  and  this 
sometimes  even  before  the  flake  it- 
self was  visible.*     Each  one  was' 

*  There  is  an  observation  which  confirms  my  own. 
We  read  in  Darwin* s  Joumal%  page  159 :  "  Mr.  Dar- 
win saw  a  large  number  of  gossamers  on  the  ship 
Beagle,  when  she  was  about  60  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  the  first  of  November, 
and  these  gossamers  were  carried  by  a  very  light 
breeze,  and  on  each  were  found  an  immense  number 
of  little  spiders,  similar  in  appearance,  about  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  color  a  deep  brown. 
The  smallest  were  a  deeper  shade  than  the  others. 
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separated  by  a  slender  thread,  and 
followed  the  motion  of  its  balloon. 
If  they  met  a  tree  or  a  bush,  they 
landed  upon  it ;  if  not,  coming  close 
to  the  earth,  they  ran  along  and 
were  lost  in  the  verdure.  If  I  ap- 
proached them  too  quickly  or  made 
a  noise,  they  remounted  rapidly  by 
their  threads  and  went  to  disembark 
somewhere  else. 

I  also  examined  some  of  the  flakes. 
They  were  all  shining  white  mats, 
appearing  as  if  they  had  been  wash- 
ed. Several  contained  wings  and 
feet  of  flies,  fragments  of  the  case 
of  little  coleoptera,  and  other  rem- 
nants of  their  aerial  festivities. 

This  encounter  was  for  me  a  reve- 
lation. I  knew  where  the  spiders, 
whom  I  had  seen  disappear  so  brus- 
quely, took  refuge,  and,  however  rash 
my  judgment  may  appear,  I  felt  as- 
sured I  had  solved  an  interesting 
problem. 

But  to  establish  seriously  and  give 
to  science  an  opinion  so  new  and 
original  as  that  the  atmosphere  may 
be  peopled  with  spiders,  I  soon  felt 
that  more  proof  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  sit  down  calmly  under  my  per- 
sonal conviction.  So  I  concluded  I 
should  not  be  doing  too  much  if  I 
added  to  the  verification  of  their  de- 
scent that  of  their  ascension,  and 
could  surprise  them  in  this  new  mi- 
gration. I  waited,  therefore,  impa- 
tiently for  the  spring. 

But  that  spring,  and  for  five  or  six 
that  followed  it,  great  was  my  disap- 
pointment ;  for,  though  I  perceived 
several  isolated  ascensions,  yet  no- 
thing in  the  proportion  I  had  ima- 
gined or  that  could  justify  my  hypo- 
thesis. I  began  then  to  doubt  se- 
riously my  success,  when  an  incident 
occurred  that  relieved  my  embarrass- 
ment, and  proved  how  trifling  some- 

None  were  (bund  on  the  white  tufts,  but  all  on  threads.  * 
Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and 
Geology  of  the  Countries  visited  during  the  Voyage 
«/  his  Majesty  s  Shi/t  the  Beaglet  1845. 


times  are  the  causes  which  lift  the  veil 
from  nature.  I  was  looking  straight 
upward,  but  sitting  close  to  the  earth, 
and  so  as  to  be  able  as  much  as 
possible  to  exclude  the  sun  from 
my  eyes.  And  here,  by  the  way,  a 
fact  is  made  palpable,  by  no  means 
microscopic,  but  which  has  escaped 
so  long  not  merely  the  observation 
of  the  crowd  of  vulgar  observers, 
but  of  those  even  who  are  wide 
awake  and  study  carefully ;  namely, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  one's 
nose  always  in  the  air,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  to  examine  closely, 
to  investigate,  or  to  render  a  faith- 
ful account  of  phenomena. 

On  looking  upward — as  an  ascen- 
sion only  takes  place  on  very  beauti- 
ful days,  succeeding  generally  to  bad 
weather — spiders  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  multitude  of  other 
insects  which  fill  the  air.  But  if,  on 
a  beautiful  day,  mild,  calm,  and  bril- 
liant in  sunlight,  succeeding  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  a  rain  warm  with  the 
south  wind,  at  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  post  is  cho- 
sen on  an  eminence  of  a  meadow  or 
an  avenue,  and  there,  as  near  the 
ground  as  may  be,  and  crouching  low, 
the  observer  will  look  horizontally, 
he  will  perceive  a  series  of  fire-works, 
formed  of  innumerable  threads  launch- 
ed from  every  direction  and  inclined 
toward  the  sky.  This  is  the  prelude. 
Soon  the  spiders  detach  themselves 
and  mount  slowly  by  their  threads. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  the  t/io- 
mises  bufo,  because  they  are  the  larg- 
est, and  because  they  only  ascend 
with  an  entire  bundle  of  threads, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
small  comets. 

Thus  have  I  decided : 

1  st.  That  there  is  not  only  one  as- 
cension every  year,  but  several,  at  least 
partial  ones ;  that  they  do  not  always 
take  place  in  spring,  but  often  in  the 
autumn,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
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winter ;  and  in  general,  from  the  de- 
scent which  has  taken  place  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn  until  the  defini- 
tive ascension  in  the  spring,  there  are 
but  few  favorable  days  of  which  the 
spiders  do  not  profit  to  make  an  aerial 
journey,  or  at  least  to  throw  out  a 
large  number  of  threads.  Thus,  in 
the  Beaujolais,  where  I  have  lived  for 
several  years,  there  were  partial  as- 
censions on  the  i  st,  the  19th,  and  the 
28th  of  November,  1864;  the  21st, 
the  23d,  and  especially  the  25th  of 
October,  the  9th  of  November,  and 
the  6th  of  December,  1865.  In  1866, 
the  18th  and  the  30th  of  January,  the 
3d  of  February,  the  3d,  14th,  and  31st 
of  October,  and  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber. In  1867,  the  10th  of  February, 
.  .  .  the  last,  however,  less  considera- 
ble than  might  have  been  predicted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  day.  The  day 
previous  was  so  mild,  though  cloudy, 
that  many  of  the  spiders  may  have 
embarked  incognito.  Many,  also,  may 
not  have  judged  it  a propos  to  fly  away, 
for  a  great  number  still  remained  on 
the  ground.  I  forgot  to  observe  the 
temperature  of  all  the  days  I  have 
noted.  The  director  of  the  Normal  * 
School  of  Villefranche  having  had  the 
kindness  to  show  me  the  meteorolo- 
gical register  which  he  had  kept  with 
great  care,  I  was  able  to  prove  that 
in  calm  weather  only  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  of  heat  were  necessary  to  in- 
duce them  to  mount  upward.  The 
least  exposed  begin ;  then  immediate- 
ly the  others,  so  soon  as  the  heat 
reaches  them ;  but  after  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  no  more  as- 
censions are  perceived,  unless  they 
are  provoked ;  and  this  does  not  al- 
ways succeed. 

2d.  Before  taking  their  flight,  they 
generally  cling  to  some  elevated  ob- 
ject that  they  meet  with  easily,  such  as 
shrubs,  bushes,  props  of  vines,  or 
blades  of  grass  escaped  from  the 
scythe.    To  these  they  affix  their 


threads  and  warm  themselves  well  in 
the  sun  before  commencing  their  ex- 
cursion. This  is  the  happy  moment 
for  amateurs  to  make  their  observa- 
tions, for  there  is  scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  that  does  not  contain  one  or 
more ;  and,  if  the  branches  of  young 
trees  are  suddenly  struck  with  a 
slight  blow,  a  great  number  are  de- 
tached, suspended  at  the  end  of  their 
threads ;  and  very  often  rare  speci- 
mens are  thus  found  not  discover- 
able elsewhere. 

IV. 

TO  WHAT  HEIGHT  DO  THEY  RAISE  THEM- 
SELVES IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE? 

On  this  point  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  any  direct  observation.  Per- 
haps I  have  dreamed  of  offering  ob- 
jections to  the  concourse  of  intrepid 
human  navigators  who  undertake 
such  perilous  excursions  in  the  air, 
and  for  my  interest  in  the  study  I 
have  found  two  excellent  reasons. 
The  first,  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  know  that,  if  they  have  not 
had  rivals,  they  have  had  precursors, 
who,  for  6000  years,  have  executed  * 
silently  and  noiselessly  what  they 
have  claimed  for  themselves  by  every 
effort  of  puffs  and  publicity.  The  se- 
cond, and  a  still  more  serious  objec- 
tion, and  that  I  believe  will  truly  in- 
terest the  future  in  this  young  indus- 
try, is  that  if  the  argyronete  and  its 
bell  has  given  to  science  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  divers  explore 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  why  may  not 
the  study  of  aerial  spiders  furnish  for 
aeronauts — these  divers  in  air — the 
complete  apparatus  which  they  re- 
quire to  raise  themselves  to  any 
height,  direct  their  movements,  and 
maintain  themselves  at  will  ?  Have 
not  these  little  animals  resolved  this 
problem  for  centuries  ?  Yet  the  pre- 
sent state  of  aerostation  does  not  af- 
ford ground  sufficient  for  comparison. 

We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  con- 
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jecture ;  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  mine,  this  is  what  I  think : 

I  believe  that  spiders  rise  to  the 
same  height  where  on  the  fine  days 
of  summer  one  can  see  the  swallows 
and  martins  hover,  almost  lost  to 
sight,  in  pursuit  of  gnats  that  people 
these  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  I 
found  this  belief  on  the  webs  of  spi- 
ders seen  falling  in  autumn,  that  seem 
to  come  at  least  from  nearly  such 
heights.  They  begin  to  be  seen  at  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
and  there  is  no  great  temerity  in  af- 
firming that  they  have  already  tra- 
versed a  good  part  of  their  course. 
An  observation  made  in  1864,  if  con- 
clusive, would  tend  to  make  remoter 
still  the  habitation  of  spiders  ;  for  the 
fog  that  determined  the  fall  that  year 
was  a  high  fog,  that  is  to  say,  one  of 
those  uniform  mists  that  hide  the  sky 
for  several  days  together,  and  seem 
to  extend  to  a  great  height.  But,  I 
repeat,  this  is  all  conjecture.  One  good 
observation  would  have  been  worth 
far  more. 

v. 

CONJECTURES  ON  THE  MODE  OF  BUILDING 
OF  SPIDERS  IN  THE  AIR. 

Perhaps  here  I  should  stop,  and, 
having  stated  facts,  leave  to  others 
their  explanation.  How  do  spiders 
sustain  themselves  in  the  air  ?  How 
can  they  so  long  brave  the  winds,  the 
rains,  the  storms ;  arrange  their  webs 
in  emptiness  and  without  apparent 
means  of  support?  Prudence  coun- 
sels me  to  avoid  these  questions,  but 
my  rbU  of  simple  observer  permits 
them.  However,  in  waiting  for  bet- 
ter things,  I  decide  still  to  hazard 
some  conjectures,  were  it  only  to 
prove  that  a  fact  once  admitted,  it 
would  not  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  wisest  to  explain  it. 

The  first  idea  that  came  to  me 
was  that  these  spider-webs  raise 


themselves  in  the  air  as  the  kites 
of  children,  and,  made  fast  to  the 
tops  of  trees  and  edifices  by  long 
threads,  they  are  sustained  by  their 
own  lightness.  This  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  a  sight  I  was  witness 
to  one  day  at  the  Seminary  of  Vals, 
near  Le  Puy.  From  a  corner  where 
I  was  in  shadow,  I  perceived  distinctly 
on  each  high  ridge  of  the  roof,  light- 
ened by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  long 
threads  which  rose  perpendicularly 
in  the  air,  like  large  cords,  balancing 
themselves  slowly  right  and  left,  with- 
out ever  going  out  of  a  certain  field 
of  oscillation.  But  I  soon  gave  up 
this  idea.  How  admit,  in  truth,  that 
on  two  or  three  threads,  and  without 
any  other  means  of  support,  spiders 
could  weave  their  true  webs  ?  Would 
not  some  of  these  aerial  constructions 
tumble  down  every  day,  ruined  by 
their  own  weight  ?  while  it  is  acknow- 
ledged they  only  fall  in  autumn,  and 
always  together. 

I  therefore  rather  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spiders  are  sustained 
in  the  air  by  the  distention  of  an  in- 
terior vesicle,  analogous  to  that  of 
fish,  and  that  they  ejaculate  by  their 
threads,  which  are  numerous,  and 
pierced  with  an  infinity  of  little  tubes, 
large  bundles  of  threads,  by  which 
are  taken  the  insects  that  serve  for 
their  prey ;  that  they  resist  the  winds 
as  fish  do  the  tossing  of  the  sea,  and 
their  threads,  being  glutinous,  are  not 
dampened  by  the  rain  ;  and  also  be- 
ing excellent  conductors  of  caloric,  as 
is  proved  by  the  abundant  drops  of 
dew  which  they  pearl  near  the  earth, 
on  the  hedges,  etc. ;  and  if  after  a  calm 
night  they  are  touched  by  an  autumn 
fog,  these  heavy  and  moistened 
threads  weaken  and  fall  one  over 
the  other,  and  form  the  silky  flakes 
that  are  seen  from  ten  to  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  flying  about 
in  cloudy  days  with  the  spiders  who 
inhabited  them  during  the  summer. 
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This,  hoping  for  better,  is  the  ex- 
planation I  hazard,  and  I  submit  it 
with  the  rest  to  the  appreciation  of 
competent  men.  If  only  these  pages 
attract  attention  to  a  merited  subject, 


and  provoke  numerous  observations, 
which  alone  can  ever  fully  elucidate 
it,  the  author  will  be  more  than  re- 
paid for  the  few  researches  he  has 
presented  in  this  article. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE     REVUE  DU  MONDE  CATHOLIQUE," 


JOHN  TAULER. 

BY  ERNEST  HELLO. 


History  has  an  astonishing  me- 
mory. She  records  the  day  and 
hour  of  battles  with  exact  fidelity. 
She  knows  a  thousand  things.  She 
has  recently  discovered,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  the  name  of  Julian  the 
Apostate's  cook.  She  remembers 
everything  of  little  importance.  The 
names  of  celebrated  mistresses  who 
have  amused  or  poisoned  renowned 
personages,  are  transmitted  from  age 
to  age.  Erudition  has  been  making 
strides  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
as  if  she  had  seven-leagued  boots. 
To  deserve  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind,  however,  she  should 
not  have  degraded  herself,  but  taken 
a  higher  sphere  in  her  progress.  Her 
memory  indicates  greatness  of  ge- 
nius ;  but  she  is  like  calumny,  she 
increases  in  size  as  she  advances 
through  the  centuries.  In  her  labors, 
researches,  and  exploits,  she  has 
been  mostly  busied  with  soldiers, 
and  frequently  forgotten  God  and 
man.  She  could  not  think  of  eve- 
rything at  once ;  the  hidden  histo- 
ry of  humanity  is  yet  to  be  written ; 
the  greatest  events  of  the  world  are 
secret  to  this  very  day ;  and  those 
who  reflect  on  them  are  men  of  a 
special  caste. 

If  there  were  question  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 


patra, our  contemporaries  would  be 
found  well  instructed  ;  but  do  they 
know  John  Tauler,  the  German 
Tauler,  of  the  Dominican  or  preach- 
ing order  ? 

Master  Tauler  was  a  great  preacher 
— powerful  and  popular.  One  day 
he  gave  a  learned  discourse,  in  which 
he  taught  the  way  of  perfection,  with 
all  his  characteristic  assurance.  To 
become  perfect,  he  enumerated 
twenty-four  conditions,  which  he  de- 
veloped before  an  attentive  and  bril- 
liant audience.  After  the  sermon,  a 
layman,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  of  his  hearers,  came  to  him. 
History,  by  one  of  those  distractions 
so  usual  for  her  to  have,  when  there 
is  question  of  God,  has  forgotten  the 
name  of  this  individual.  This  simple 
layman  said  to  Tauler : 

"  Master,  the  letter  kills,  and  the 
spirit  gives  life ;  but  you  are  a 
Pharisee." 

Doctor  Tauler  :  "My  son,  I  am 
now  old,  and  no  one  has  ever  spoken 
to  me  in  this  manner." 

The  Layman  :  "  You  think  I  speak 
too  bluntly  to  you;  but  it  is  your 
own  fault  ;  and  I  can  prove  that 
what  I  say  to  you  is  true." 

Doctor  Tauler  : "  You  will  do  me 
a  favor,  for  I  have  never  loved  the 
Pharisees." 
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Then  the  layman,  probing  into  the 
doctor's  mental  condition,  showed 
him  that  he  was  held  captive  by  the 
mere  letter  of  the  evangelical  law, 
and  devoid  of  its  spirit 

"  You  are  a  Pharisee,"  proceeded 
the  layman,  "  but  not  a  hypocritical 
Pharisee.  You  are  not  on  the  road 
to  hell,  but  on  that  which  leads  to 
purgatory.,, 

Doctor  Tauler  embraced  the  man, 
and  said  to  him  :  "  I  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment as  the  Samaritan  woman  must 
have  felt  at  the  well  ;  you  have  re- 
vealed to  me  all  my  faults,  my  son  ; 
you  have  told  all  that  was  most 
secret  in  my  soul.  Who,  then,  has 
told  you  ?  It  is  God  ;  I  am  con- 
vinced it  must  be  so.  I  entreat  you, 
my  son,  by  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
to  be  my  spiritual  father,  and  I,  a 
poor  sinner,  will  become  your  son." 

The  Layman  :  "  Dear  master,  if 
you  speak  thus  contrary  to  order  and 
reason,  I  shall  not  remain  with  you 
any  longer,  but  straightway  return 
to  my  own  house." 

Doctor  Tauler  :  "  Oh  !  no.  I  beg 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  stay  with 
me,  and  I  promise  not  to  speak  thus 
again." 

The  docility  of  Tauler  is  sublime 
and  touching.  His  great  good  will, 
which  broke  the  pride  of  science,  led 
him  into  the  paths  of  spiritual  con- 
templation. 

"  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  God,"  said  Tauler,  "  how 
you  have  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
the  contemplative  state  ?" 

The  Layman  :  "  You  ask  me  a  very 
odd  question.  I  confess  to  you 
frankly  that,  if  I  should  recount  or 
write  all  the  wonderful  things  which 
God  has  been  doing  to  me,  a  poor  sin- 
ner, for  twelve  years,  there  would  be  no 
book  large  enough  to  contain  them." 

The  layman  then  recounted  how 
he  had  been  deceived  in  his  spiritual 
life;  how,  influenced  by  Satan,  he 


had  practised  imprudent  austerities, 
which  would  have  injured  both  his 
body  and  soul ;  and  how,  warned  by 
God,  he  had  returned  to  the  paths  of 
wisdom. 

Both  Tauler  and  the  layman  were 
then  lifted  up  to  the  regions  of  con- 
templation. The  unknown  monitor 
then  said  :  "  If  the  God  whom  we 
worship  could  be  comprehended  by 
reason,  he  would  not  be  worthy  of 
our  service." 

But  before  his  great  illumination, 
Tauler  suffered  during  two  years 
frightful  temptations.  Abandoned, 
poor,  suffering,  that  man  of  iron  wa3 
shaken  like  a  reed.  The  layman 
comes  to  his  assistance,  and  sustains 
in  his  time  of  misery  him  whom  he 
had  crushed  in  his  period  of  pride. 

"  For  the  first  time,"  said  the  lay- 
man, "  God  has  touched  your  superior 
faculties." 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  doc- 
tor again  ascended  the  pulpit.  The 
crowd  which  came  to  hear  him  was 
large.  Tauler  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
expectant  multitude,  then  drew  his 
cowl  over  his  eyes  and  prayed. 

The  crowd  awaited  him  ;  but  he 
spoke  not  a  word.  Tears  filled  his 
eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks.. 
Tauler  wept  bitterly. 

What  a  scene !  The  audience  be- 
come impatient.  Some  one  asks- 
Tauler  if  he  will  preach.  Tauler 
continues  weeping.  He  wept  and 
wept ;  and  the  multitude,  anxious  to* 
hear  his  inferior  oratory,  and  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  higher  elo- 
quence of  tears,  could  not  compre- 
hend the  doctor's  conduct.  At  last 
Tauler  dismissed  the  assembly ;  for 
his  sobs  choked  his  utterance.  He 
asked  pardon  of  the  people  for  hav- 
ing kept  them  uselessly  waiting;  and 
they  went  home.  "  Now,"  said  some 
of  them,  "  we  see  that  he  has  become 
a  fool." 

But  after  five  days'  silence,  Tauler 
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preached  before  the  friars  of  the  con- 
vent, and  he  was  sublime.  One  of 
the  friars  went  to  the  pulpit  and  ad- 
dressed the  congregation  as  follows: 
"I  am  requested  to  make  known  to 
you  that  Doctor  Tauler  will  preach 
here  to-morrow ;  but  if  he  acts  as  he 
did  last  time,  remember  not  to  blame 
me."  "How  will  he  succeed?"  said 
one  to  another.  "I  do  not  know," 
was  the  answer;  "God  knows." 

This  time  Tauler  could  control  his 
voice,  and  silence  was  his  theme.  He 
had  built  his  eyrie  in  silence,  as  an 
eagle  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  His 
language,  worked  out  in  silence,  seem- 
ed to  long  after  it ;  to  return  to  its 
home,  and  die  away  in  the  high  som- 
bre clouds  of  complete  solitude.  Si- 
lence is  the  doctrine  of  Tauler ;  his 
secret,  his  food,  his  substance  and 
his  slumber.  Absolutely  free  from 
all  oratorical  finery,  his  sermons  go 
right  to  the  mark,  without  respect  for 
conventionality  or  the  cant  of  ordi- 
nary discourses.  He  utters  what  he 
wishes  to  express ;  praises  solitude, 
and  returns  into  it.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  his  external  word  takes  no- 
thing away  from  his  interior  recollec- 
tion. His  words  do  not  betray  his 
soul.  Silence  is  the  guardian  angel 
of  strength. 

It  was  doubtless  this  profound 
doctrine  of  silence  which  gave  to  the 
eloquence  of  Tauler  an  extraordinary 
virtue.  This  man,  who  seemed  to 
come  out  of  a  tomb,  appeared  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  Fifty  men, 
after  the  sermon,  remained  in  the 
•  church  as  if  transfixed  by  an  invisible 
hand.  Thirty-eight  of  them  were  able 
to  move  during  the  half-hour  which 
followed  ;  but  the  twelve  others  could 
not  stir.  Tauler  said  to  the  unknown 
layman,  his  adviser :  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  these  people,  my  son  ?"  The 
layman  went  from  one  to  the  other 
and  touched  them,  but  they  were  as 
vimmovable  as  rocks. 


Tauler  was  frightened  at  the  para- 
lysis which  he  had  caused.  "  Are 
they  dead  or  alive  ?"  said  he  to  his 
friend.  "  What  do  you  think  ?"  "  If 
they  are  dead,"  replied  the  layman, 
"it  is  your  fault,  and  that  of  the 
Spouse  of  souls." 

This  fact,  which  is  historical,  seems 
like  a  legend. 

This  picture  would  be  magnificent, 
if  an  artist  should  sketch  it  The 
place  where  Tauler  had  just  preach- 
ed was  a  cemetery,  and  the  twelve 
men  who  were  lying  on  the  ground  in 
ecstasy  resembled  those  who  slum- 
bered in  death  beneath.  The  orator, 
walking  with  his  friend  through  the 
audience,  who  had  become  almost 
his  victims;  feeling  the  pulse  and 
the  face  of  his  hearers,  to  detect  in 
them  after  the  sermon,  as  after  a  bat- 
tle, some  sign  of  life ;  passing  through 
the  ranks  of  the  vanquished  and  heal- 
ing the  wounded,  must  have  seemed 
something  superhuman.  At  last  the 
friend  of  Tauler  found  that  the 
thunderstruck  hearers  breathed  still. 
"  Master,"  said  he,  "  those  men  still 
live.  Request  the  nuns  of  the  con- 
vent to  take  them  away  from  here ; 
for  this  cold  floor  will  injure  them." 
One  of  the  nuns,  who  was  a  listener 
to  the  fearful  discourse,  had  to  be 
carried  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay 
motionless. 

The  biography  of  John  Tauler, 
which  serves  as  prologue  to  his  ser- 
mons, says  nothing  of  his  exterior 
life ;  but  dwells  specially  on  his  un- 
historical  and  legendary  character. 
Those  who  wrote  about  him  have 
not  deigned  even  to  inquire  in  what 
century  he  lived.  This  strange  man 
has  dispensed  history  from  its  ordi-\ 
nary  inquiries,  as  if  eternity  had  been 
the  sole  theatre  of  his  terrestrial  ex- 
istence. 

His  friends  are  as  strange  as  him- 
self. The  astonishing  layman,  who 
tells  his  name  to  nobody,  and  gives 
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us  no  means  of  discovering  it,  was 
not  the  doctor's  only  teacher.  An- 
other of  his  instructors  was  a  beggar, 
just  as  extraordinary. 

Tauler,  according  to  Surius,  peti- 
tioned God  during  eight  years  for  a 
master  capable  of  teaching  him  the 
truth.  One  day  when  his  desire  was 
more  than  usually  strong,  he  heard  a 
voice  saying  to  him,  "Go  to  the 
door  of  the  church.  Thou  wilt  find 
there  the  man  whom  thou  seekest." 
He  obeyed,  and  met  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot  a  beggar,  whose  feet 
were  soiled  with  mud,  and  whose 
rags  were  not  worth  three  half-pence. 

They  began  a  dialogue,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  portion  : 

Doctor  Tauler.  "  Good  day,  my 
friend." 

The  Beggar.  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  had  a  bad  day  in  my 
life." 

Tauler.  "May  God  grant  thee 
prosperity." 

The  Beggar.  "  I  know  not  what 
adversity  is." 

Tauler.  "Well,  may  God  make 
thee  happy !" 

The  Beggar.  "  I  have  never  been 
unhappy." 

Urged  for  an  explanation,  the  men- 
,  dicant  affirms  that,  "  by  means  of  si- 
lence, he  had  arrived  at  perfect  union 
with  God  ;  never  being  able  to  find 
pleasure  in  anything  less  than  God." 

Tauler.  "  Whence  comest  thou  ?" 

The  Beggar.  "  From  God." 

Tauler.  "  Where  hast  thou  found 
God?" 

The  Beggar.  "  Where  I  have  left 
all  creatures." 

Tauler.  "  Where  is  God  ?" 

The  Beggar.  "  In  men  of  good 
will." 

Tauler.  "  Who  art  thou  ?" 
The  Beggar.  "  I  am  a  king." 
Tauler.  "Where   is   thy  king- 
dom ?" 

The  Beggar.  "  In  my  soul." 


We  need  often  recall  to  our  minds, 
in  rending  Tauler's  life,  that  he  was 
really  a  man  of  flesh  and  bone,  an 
historical  personage.  Surius,  Fa- 
thers Echard  and  Touron,  have  writ- 
ten his  real  life  circumstantially.  He 
was  born  in  1294.  He  was  an  Alsa- 
tian. He  lived  at  Cologne,  and  died 
probably  at  Strasburg.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  his  death.  It  hap- 
pened May  17th,  1361,  says  Father 
Alexander.  Father  Echard  places 
it  in  the  year  1379.  Another  histo- 
rian, M.  Sponde,  puts  it  in  1355. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  his  doctrine. 

11. 

The  doctrine  of  Doctor  Tauler  is 
the  practice  of  divine  union.  This 
union,  transcending  human  thoughts 
and  hopes,  is  the  secret  of  his  life  and 
the  leading  principle  of  his  work. 
His  sermons  are  full  of  instruction 
regarding  this  union. 

His  Institutions  also  teach  it. 
Some  writers  hostile  to  Tauler  pre- 
tend to  have  found  in  his  writings 
the  foreshadowing  of  quietism.  This 
mistake  can  be  refuted  in  three  ways : 
by  the  works  of  Tauler,  which  always 
affirm  human  activity  to  the  most 
contemplative  soul,  thus  clearly  se- 
parating the  doctrine  of  the  quietists 
from  that  of  the  German  thinker. 
Secondly,  Bossuet,  whom  no  one  will 
suspect  of  any  leaning  toward  quiet- 
ism, says  of  Tauler :  "  He  is  one  01 
the  most  solid  and  exact  of  the  mysti- 
cal theologians."  Thirdly,  Tauler  him- 
self predicted  quietism  in  a  remark- 
able monograph,  blaming  strongly 
all  that  Molinos,  Madame  de  Guyon, 
and  Fenelon  afterward  asserted. 

A  close  study  of  the  Alsatian 
doctor  shows  that  he  always  gives  to 
both  internal  and  external  activity 
all  the  reality  and  all  the  rights 
which  they  possess. 

"  If  any  one,"  says  he,  "  ascends 
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to  such  a  height  of  contemplation  as 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  reached ;  and 
he  perceives  that  a  sick  beggar  needs 
his  help  to  warm  his  soup,  or  for  any 
other  service,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  him  to  leave  the  repose  of 
contemplation,  and  aid  the  poor 
man,  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
sweetness  of  contemplative  life."  (In- 
stitutions, p.  195.) 

Here  is  the  plain  truth  and  no 
illusion.  And  elsewhe.j  he  writes: 
"Men  should  not  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  what  they  do,  as  to  what 
they  are  in  themselves;  for  if  the 
core  of  their  heart  be  good,  their  acts 
will  be  so  also  without  difficulty ; 
and  if  their  conscience  be  just  and 
right,  their  works  cannot  be  other- 
wise. Many  make  sanctity  consist 
in  action  ;  but  action  is  not  the  chief 
element  in  it.  Holiness  must  be 
judged  in  its  principle  as  well  as 
in  its  acts.  In  other  words,  we  must 
be  interiorly  saints  before  we  can 
perform  exterior  holy  actions.  No 
matter  how  good  may  be  our  works, 
they  do  not  sanctify  us  as  works. 
It  is  we,  on  the  contrary,  who  make 
them  meritorious,  in  virtue  of  inner 
sanctity  which  is  their  producing 
principle.  It  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
soul  that  we  find  the  essence  of  a 
just  mm."    (Institutions,  p.  156.) 

Here  is  the  trudi  again.  Collate 
those  two  passages,  after  having 
studied  them  separately,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  throw  complete 
light  on  the  nature  and  value  of 
human  acts. 

The  almost  continual  ecstatic  state 
in  which  Tauler  lived,  never  made 
him  forget  his  smallest  duties. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that 
grace  adapts  itself  to  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  individual  whom  it 
sanctifies.  This  is  as  true  of  nations 
as  of  individuals.  In  Italy,  asceti- 
cism has  the  color  of  the  sun.  Ita- 
lian ascetics  shout,  burn  with  ardor, 


and  seem  full  of  exaggerated  trans- 
ports to  the  nations  of  cooler  blood 
The  landscape  of  Italian  asceticism 
presents  you  a  burning  sky,  an  ocean 
of  fire,  and  a  scorching  earth.  Sad- 
ness is  generally  wanting.  In  Spain, 
the  hue  is  more  sombre.  The  same 
ardor  is  there ;  but  ardor  tempered 
with  jealousy.  There  is  interior  dis- 
quietude in  Spanish  mysticism,  and 
even  adoration  in  it  examines  itself 
as  if  suspicious  of  its  truth.  In  Ger- 
many, profound  gravity  and  stern  aus- 
terity lead  the  soul  into  a  horrible 
place.  In  Italy,  images  come  crowd- 
ing together,  and  divine  love,  instead 
of  rejecting  them,  embraces  them. 
The  soul  of  the  Italian  saint  holds 
garlands  of  flowers  in  his  hands,  of- 
fering them  joyously  to  the  blessed 
sacrament.  Familiarity  and  adora- 
tion unite,  like  the  two  species  of 
electricity  before  the  thunder-clap. 
Familiarity,  wedded  to  adoration,  ap- 
peared in  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
greatness  of  that  strange  man,  who 
saw  brothers  and  sisters  in  every- 
thing, and  conversed  with  water,  fire, 
the  birds,  and  his  monks,  in  the  same 
tone  and  spirit,  is  not  immediately 
manifest  to  superficial  minds.  Plain 
good  nature  veils  his  wonderful  cha- 
racter. In  Germany,  those  images 
which  poetry  presents  to  love  are  ac- 
cepted with  great  precaution.  Ado- 
ration is  sober  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  aspires  to  something 
sublime,  whose  form  and  name  are 
intangible.  German  adoration  is 
philosophical,  meditative,  broad, 
comprehensive,  austere,  silent,  wrap- 
ped up  in  herself,  and  self-sufficing. 
She  borrows  only  what  is  strictly  ne- 
cessary from  persons  and  things. 
The  world  is  a  servant  which  she 
employs  only  with  regret.  She  holds 
aloof  from  all  creatures,  and  herf 
words  sound  like  concession.  She 
says  to  no  one,  "My  brother,"  or 
"  My  sister."    If  she  had  a  brother, 
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he  would  be  silence.  Her  sister 
would  be  the  mist  which  surrounds 
God. 

Tauler  is  one  of  the  most  majes- 
tic representatives  of  Teutonic  asce- 
ticism. 

A  disciple  of  St.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  and  of  that  layman  of 
whom  we  have  written,  in  the  wake 
of  those  two  great  characters  he  fol- 
lows, with  eye  and  wing  of  eagle,  into 
the  region  of  translucent  .darkness. 
He  does  not  flutter  there,  he  soars ; 
or,  if  he  flies,  his  motion  is  so  high 
and  rapid,  that  it  seems  like  the  ac- 
tive repose  of  a  sublime  and  fruitful 
immobility. 

Tauler  seems  to  desire  obscurity. 
The  remarkable  effects  of  his  preach- 
ing on  his  audience  are  less  like 
thunder  pealing  in  his  language, 
than  like  the  awful  presence  of  the 
sacred  cloud  where  the  thunder  is 
reposing. 

Every  man  is  a  universe  in  him- 
self. Unity  and  variety  are  the  two 
terms  of  the  antinomy,  without  which 
there  is  no  life.  But  perfection  con- 
sists in  equilibrium  between  those 
terms.  Such  perfection  is  very  rare. 
In  general  the  antinomy  of  life  is  re- 
placed by  the  contradictory,  which 
is  death.  Man  is  divided  between 
*  good  and  evil,  always  attempting 
an  impossible  reconciliation  between 
them.  Contradiction  is  a  dead  force 
which  tries  to  serve  two  masters.  An 
antinomy  is  a  living  force  which,  hav- 
ing chosen  a  master,  and  obeying  but 
him,  desires  to  serve  him  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways  always  useful. 
Nothing  better  displays  the  unity  of 
a  landscape  than  the  variety  of  colors 
which  it  presents  to  the  eye  at  the 
same  time.  The  lights  and  shades, 
the  undulations  of  the  soil,  and  the 
accidents  of  sun,  clouds,  villages,  for- 
ests, and  spires,  all  are  harmonized 
in  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  and  the 
more  numerous,  varied,  and  unex- 
pected are  the  details,  the  more  does 


he  experience  delight  and  a  certain 
dilation  of  mind  and  heart  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  unity.  If  he 
takes  away  some  of  the  circum- 
stances, he  mars  the  effect  of  the 
whole ;  for  he  cannot  even  destroy 
a  shadow  without  diminishing  the 
sunshine.  What  is  true  of  a  land- 
scape is  also  true  of  a  book  or  a  man. 
But  Tauler  lost  the  balance  between 
unity  and  variety,  for  he  gave  all  to 
one  and  nothing  to  the  other.  Few 
individuals,  even  among  the  greatest 
saints,  have  been  so  ardent  in  the 
sentiment,  love,  pursuit,  and  con- 
quest of  unity.  He  seeks  after  it 
incessantly,  and  it  haunts  him.  He 
never  seems  to  look  at  the  road  he  is 
travelling.  He  fixes  his  eyes  solely 
on  the  goal  ever  present  to  his  soul. 
He  turns  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left.  He  knows  not  whether  there 
be  flowers  or  thorns  on  the  borders 
of  his  pathway.  Do  not  ask  him 
to  imitate  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  and 
preach  to  the  fishes  of  the  streams. 
He  minds  neither  fishes  nor  birds. 
He  seems  to  regard  creation  as  a 
stranger,  of  whom  he  had  heard  tell 
long  ago,  but  whose  remembrance  is 
now  but  faintly  glimmering  in  his 
mind. 

His  love  of  unity,  his  call  to  unity, 
his  transports  for  it,  always  take  the 
same  shape,  the  same  key  and  ac- 
cent ;  and  produce  in  the  end  a  cer- 
tain monotony,  which  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  doctrine,  but  an  affair  of  na- 
ture and  temperament. 

Tauler  somewhere  relates  the  his- 
tory of  a  hermit,  from  whom  a  trou- 
blesome visitor  begged  something 
that  was  lying  in  the  cell.  The  her- 
mit went  in  to  find  the  required  ob- 
ject, but  forgot  at  the  threshold  what 
was  wanted,  for  the  image  of  exter- 
nal things  could  not  remain  in  his 
head.  He  went  out,  therefore,  and 
asked  the  visitor  what  he  sought. 
The  visitor  repeated  his  petition. 
The  hermit  re-entered  his  cell,  but 
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again  forgot  the  request ;  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  say  to  his  guest : 
"Enter  and  find  yourself  what  you 
seek,  for  I  cannot  keep  the  image 
of  what  you  ask  for  sufficiently  long 
stamped  on  my  brain  to  do  what  you 
desire." 

Tauler,  in  narrating  this  story,  un- 
intentionally describes  his  own  cha- 
racter. In  every  one  of  his  sermons, 
he  chooses  a  text  and  a  subject.  This 
was  required  by  circumstances  and 
by  his  audience.  But  the  moment 
he  enters  the  cell  of  his  contempla- 
tion, he  forgets  text  and  everything 
else,  and  mounts  into  the  realms  of 
sublimity  where  he  loses  himself  in 
that  supreme  unity  after  which  his 
heart  is  always  aspiring.  The  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  fly,  he  forgets 
the  course  he  must  take.  With  one 
stroke  of  her  wings,  his  intellect 
finds  her  love,  and  then  soars  in 
her  natural  element,  with  plumes  un- 
ruffled. Far  above  modes  and  forms 
of  earth,  she  stretches  out  her  broad 
wings  in  the  cerulean  vault  of  her 
beloved  repose.  If  any  should  then 
ask  him  about  some  ordinary  detail, 
he  would  certainly  answer  like  the 
recluse  above  mentioned:  "Enter 
yourself,  and  find  what  you  are  in- 
quiring after.  I  cannot  keep  the 
image  of  material  or  minor  things 
long  enough  in  my  mind  to  fulfil 
your  request." 

Tauler  is  continually  citing  Saint 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  In  fact, 
these  two  great  men  are  at  home  in 
the  same  latitudes.  The  sermons 
of  Tauler  are  to  the  works  of  the 
Areopagite  what  a  treatise  of  ap- 
plied mathematics  is  to  one  on  the- 
oretical mathematics.  Tauler,  like  St. 
Dionysius,  dwells  in  the  interior  of 
the  soul,  that  secret  and  deep  abode, 
the  name  of  which  he  is  ever  seeking 
without  finding,  and  which  he  ends 
by  calling  ineffable  as  God  himself. 

"  It  is  in  this  recess  of  the  soul," 
he  preaches,  "  that  the  divine  word 


speaks.  This  is  why  it  is  written, 
'In  the  midst  of  silence,  a  secret 
word  was  spoken  to  me.'  Concen- 
trate then,  if  thou  canst,  all  thy  pow- 
ers; forget  all  those  images  with 
which  thou  hast  filled  thy  soul.  The 
more  thou  forgettest  creatures,  the 
more  thou  wilt  become  fit  and  ready 
to  receive  that  mysterious  word. 
Oh  !  if  thou  couldst  of  a  sudden  be- 
come ignorant  of  all  things,  even  of 
thy  own  life,  like  St.  Paul,  when  he 
said,  '  Was  I  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body  ?  I  know  not,  God  knows 
it.'  "...  "  Natural  animation  was 
suspended  in  him,  and  for  this  reason 
his  body  lost  none  of  its  powers  dur- 
ing the  three  days  which  he  passed 
without  eating  or  drinking.  The 
same  happened  to  Moses  when  he 
fasted  forty  days  on  the  mountain, 
without  suffering  from  such  long  ab- 
stinence, finding  himself  as  strong  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning." 

The  desire  of  Tauler  that  his  hear- 
ers should  become  Christian  children^ 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  everything  in 
sublime  ecstasy,  shows  plainly  the 
nature  of  his  charity.  He  wished  for 
them  absolute  perfection,  contempla- 
tive and  active,  transfiguration,  trans- 
port, exactness,  total  accomplishment 
of  truth,  and  the  plenitude  of  all  k 
heavenly  things.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  he  lived  favored  his  hopes 
and  helped  the  efficacy  of  his  teach- 
ing. He  declares  that  in  the  monas- 
tery when  a  soul  is  suddenly  called  to 
some  interior  consideration,  it  can 
leave  the  choir  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
ercises, and  plunge  itself  unseen  into 
the  abyss  of  meditation  to  which 
God  draws  it.  He  also  affirms  that 
when  friars  pass  several  days  in  ec- 
stasy, they  have  no  reason  to  be 
disturbed  at  any  irregularity  of  theirs 
which  may  result  from  such  an  acci- 
dent, provided  they  obey  the  rule 
again,  when  they  become  masters  of 
themselves.  Thus  the  prodigious 
transports  of  true  asceticism  are  ever 
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strengthening  ;  while  those  of  false 
mysticism  enervate  the  soul.  Hence 
it  is  that  Tauler,  though  he  is  always 
speaking  of  ravishments,  never  loses 
the  character  of  force,  and  of  that 
austerity  which  is  the  sign  of  God 
and  the  test  of  true  contemplation. 

"  Where  then  does  God  act  with- 
out a  medium  ?  In  the  depths,  in  the 
essence  of  the  soul?  I  cannot  ex- 
plain 1  for  the  faculties  cannot  ap- 
prehend a  being  without  an  image. 
They  cannot,  for  instance,  conceive  a 
horse  under  the  species  of  a  man. 
It  is  precisely  because  all  images 
come  from  without  to  the  soul,  that 
the  mystery  is  hidden  from  it;  and 
this  is  a  great  blessing.  Ignorance 
plunges  the  soul  into  admiration.  She 
seeks  to  comprehend  what  is  taking 
place  in  her ;  she  feels  that  there  is 
something  ;  but  she  knows  not  what 
it  is.  The  moment  we  know  the 
cause  of  anything,  it  has  no  longer 
any  charm  for  us.  We  leave  it  to 
run  after  sdme  other  object ;  always 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  never 
rinding  the  rest  which  we  seek. 
This  knowledge,  full  of  ignorance  and 
obscurity,  fixes  our  attention  on  the 
divine  operations  within  us.  'The 
mysterious  and  hidden  word'  of 
which  Solomon  writes,  is  working  in 
our  minds."  (Sermons.) 

Many  men  of  genius,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  have  studied 
the  human  soul,  and  many  are  illus- 
trious for  the  profundity  of  their 
psychological  researches.  Yet  com- 
pared to  the  great  mystical  writers, 
those  philosophers  are  mere  chil- 
dren. Merely  human  psychology 
skims  over  the  surface  of  the  soul, 
only  analyzing  its  relations  to  the  in- 
terior world.  They  are  ignorant  of 
the  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  mind.  The 
great  light,  the  incarnate  Word,  alone 
can  throw  its  rays  into  those  abysses. 
It  is  •  remarkable  that  those  who 
study  the  soul  for  curiosity,  merely 


to  find  out,  and  consecrate  their 
life  to  such  investigations,  discover 
very  little.  While  those  who  care 
nothing  for  simple  science,  but  who 
act  virtuously,  obey  and  glorify  the 
Lord,  see  all  things  properly.  In- 
stead of  aiding  vision  to  peer  into  the 
soul's  penetralia,  curiosity  dims  the 
light.  Simplicity  is  the  best  torch 
in  those  catacombs.  Simplicity,  com- 
missioned by  God,  penetrates  into 
the  abysses  of  the  soul,  with  the  au- 
dacity of  a  child  sent  by  its  father. 

The  interior  and  extraordinary  ef- 
forts by  which  Tauler  rose  to  the 
height  of  contemplation,  gave  him, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  an  astound- 
ing knowledge  of  the  resistance 
which  man  makes  to  man  and  to 
God ;  of  our  combats,  defeats,  and 
victories  ;  and  of  those  artifices  by 
which  we  veil  from  ourselves  our 
true  situation  during  the  battle.  The 
rounds  by  which  the  soul  ascends  are 
counted,  and  yet  the  ladder  of  per- 
fection has  no  summit. 

The  gospel,  so  merciful  to  sinners, 
vents  all  its  wrath  on  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  All  its  charity  is  for  ex- 
ternal enemies ;  all  its  severity  for 
interior  enemies.  Jesus  Christ  used 
the  whip  once  in  his  life  to  show  men 
in  what  direction  his  indignation  was 
turned.  We  have  Magdalen  and  the  • 
woman  taken  in  adultery  on  the  one 
hand ;  the  money-changers  of  the 
Temple,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
on  the  other.  There  is  a  line  of  fire 
separating  sinners  from  the  accursed. 
All  Catholic  doctrine,  all  ascetical 
tradition,  is  but  the  echo  of  Christ's 
mercy  and  Christ's  anger.  Tauler 
teaches  like  all  the  great  doctors, 
in  this  respect. 

He  .reprobates  exterior  practices 
which  are  devoid  of  charity,  as  the 
works  of  hell,  most  hateful  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  fixedness  of  his  ideas 
gives  a  singular  solemnity  to  his  re- 
petitions. On  every  page  his  hatred 
of  works  done  without  interior  life 
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shows  itself.  Such  works  are  his 
abomination.  In  all  his  meditations, 
prayers,  experiences,  and  contempla- 
tions, he  condemns  them.  "This 
doctrine,"  says  he,  "  ought  to  be  at- 
tentively meditated  by  those  who  tor- 
ment and  mortify  their  poor  flesh, 
plucking  out  the  bad  roots  which  lie 
hidden  around  the  core  of  man's 
heart.  My  brother,  what  has  thy 
body  done  that  thou  shouldst  scourge 
it  in  that  fashion?  Those  men  are 
fools  who  act  as  if  they  wanted  to 
beat  their  heads  against  the  wall. 
Extirpate  thy  vices  and  thy  bad  ha- 
bits, instead  of  tormenting  thyself  as 
thou  dost."  .  .  .  "There  are  men  in 
the  cloister  and  in  solitude  whose 
soul  and  heart  are  always  distracted 
by  a  multiplicity  of  external  things. 
There  are  men,  on  the  contrary,  who 
in  public  places,  in  the  midst  of  a 
market,  and  surrounded  by  countless 
distractions,  know  so  well  how  to 
keep  their  heart  and  senses  recollect- 
ed, that  nothing  can  trouble  their 
interior  peace  or  injure  their  soul. 
These  deserve  the  name  of  religious 
far  more  than  the  former."  (Sermons.) 

Tauler  goes  farther.  When  those 
men  who  place  God  in  external  acts 
remain  apparently  virtuous,  "the 
Lord,"  says  he,  "turns  away  from 
them.  But  when,  in  his  mercy,  he 
allows  them  to  fall  into  grievous  ex- 
terior faults,  then  he  returns  to  them 
and  offers  them  forgiveness."  Tauler 


is  always  in  the  sky.  He  never  stays 
long  on  earth.  "  God,"  says  he,  "  can 
unite  himself  to  the  soul  simply,  im- 
mediately, and  without  image.  He 
acts  in  the  soul  by  an  immediate  ope- 
ration ;  he  operates  in  the  depths  of 
the  mind  where  no  image  ever  pene- 
trates, and  which  are  accessible  only 
to  him.  But  no  creature  can  do  this. 
God,  the  Father,  begets  his  Son  in 
the  soul,  not  by  means  of  an  image, 
but  by  a  process  similar  to  the  eter- 
nal generation.  Do  you  want  to 
know  how  divine  generation  takes 
place  ?  God  the  Father  knows  him- 
self, and  comprehends  himself  per- 
fectly. He  sees  down  to  the  very 
source  of  his  being ;  and  contem- 
plates himself,  not  by  aid  of  an  image, 
but  in  his  own  essence.  Thus  he  en- 
genders his  Son  in  the  unity  of  divine 
nature.  In  this  manner  also  the  Fa- 
ther produces  him  in  the  essence  of 
the  soul,  and  unites  himself  to  her." 
(Sermons.) 

All  the  discourses  of  Tauler  end 
by  a  refrain.  The  chorus  of  his  song 
is  ever  divine  unity.  Tauler  is  hard- 
ly a  man  ;  he  is  a  voice  speaking  in 
the  wilderness,  calling  men  to  de- 
scend into  the  depths  of  their  souls. 
All  his  doctrine  may  be  resumed  in 
this  word,  to  which  we  must  give  its 
etymological  signification :  Adieu,  d 
Dieu* 

*  The  point  of  these  words  is  untranslatable.  The 
sense  is  adieu  to  creatures ;  and  turn  to  God — a  Dim  ! 
— [Translator's  Notb.] 
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History  of  Civilization  in  the 
Fifth  Century.  Translated,  by 
permission,  from  the  French  of  A. 
Frederick  Ozanam,  late  Professor  of 
Foreign  Literature  to  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Paris.  By  Ashley  C.  Glyn, 
B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 


at-Law.  London:  W.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.  For  sale  by  The  Catholic  Publi- 
cation House,  126  Nassau  street, 
New  York. 

A  work  like  this  furnishes  the  best 
antidote  to  the  poison  contained  in  the 
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writings  of  such  sophists  and  falsifiers 
of  history  as  Buckle  and  Draper.  It 
substitutes  genuine  philosophy  and 
history  for  the  base  metal  of  counter- 
feiters. It  exhibits  truthfully  what 
Christianity  —  that  is,  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  concrete,  real  Christi- 
anity— has  done  in  creating  the  civiliza- 
tion whose  benefits  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing. The  translator's  preface  furnishes 
so  interesting  a  sketch  of  M.  OzananVs 
life  and  literary  career,  that  we  are  sure 
of  giving  a  great  gratification  to  our 
readers  by  transferring  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  to  our  pages. 

"  A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  career 
of  the  author,  Frederic  Ozanam,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  become  widely  known  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  born  August  23d,  1813,  at  Mi- 
lan, where  his  father,  who  had  fallen  into 
poverty,  was  residing  and  studying  medicine. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  had  been 
Marie  Nantas,  was  daughter  to  a  rich  Lyon- 
nese  merchant,  and  it  was  to  that  city  that 
his  parents  returned  in  18 16.  The  father 
obtained  there  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
doctor,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  an  acci- 
dent in  1837.  His  son  pursued  his  studies 
at  Paris  with  great  success,  and  was  destined 
for  the  bar.  He  took  a  prominent  place  in 
the  thoughtful  and  religious  party  among 
the  students,  and  his  published  letters  show 
how  he  became  identified  with  the  move- 
ment set  on  foot  by  Lacordaire  and  others. 
He  was  especially  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  foundation  of  an  association  of  bene- 
volence, called  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  which  from  its  small  beginnings  in 
Paris  spread  over  France,  and  has  at  the 
present  time  its  conferences,  composed  of 
laymen,  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  Europe. 
M.  Ozanam  showed,  even  during  his  stu- 
dent liTe,  a  leaning  toward  literary  pursuits, 
and  a  distaste  for  the  profession  of  the  bar, 
to  which  he  was  destined ;  but  he  joined  the 
bar  of  Lyons,  obtained  some  success  as  an 
advocate,  and  was  chosen  in  1839  as  the  first 
occupant  of  the  professional  chair  of  Com- 
mercial Law,  which  had  just  been  established 
in  that  city.  The  courses  of  lectures  given 
by  him  were  well  attended,  the  lectures 
themselves  were  eloquent  and  learned,  and 
M.  Ozanam  seems  to  have  preferred  incul- 
cating the  science  of  jurisprudence  to  prac- 
tising in  the  courts.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  1840,  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment which  was  still  more  suitable 
to  his  talent,  the  Professorship  of  Foreign 
Literature  at  Paris,  and  which  gave  him  a 
perfect  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  his 


favorite  pursuit,  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment,  M.  Ozanam 
married,  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  in 
travelling,  partly  for  the  sake  of  health  and 
pleasure,  partly  to  gain  information  which 
might  be  woven  into  his  lectures  ;  and  in 
visits  to  his  many  friends,  chiefly  those  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  with  him  in  up- 
holding the  interests  of  religion  in  France. 
He  never  entered  upon  active  political  life, 
though  he  offered  himself  upon  a  re- 
quisition of  his  fellow-townsmen  as  repre- 
sentative of  Lyons  in  the  National  As- 
sembly of  1848.  In  politics  M.  Ozanam  was 
a  decided  liberal,  in  religion  a  fervent 
Catholic  His  letters  show  a  great  dislike 
of  any  alliance  between  the  church  and 
absolutism,  and  a  conviction  that  religion 
and  an  enlightened  democracy  might  flourish 
together.  He  wrote  in  the  Correspondant, 
which  embodied  the  newer  ideas,  and 
was  frequently  animadverted  upon  by  the 
Universe  which  represented  the  more  con- 
servative party  in  church  and  state.  His 
more  important  works  were  developed  from 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  ;  and  his 
scheme  was  to  embrace  the  history  of  civili- 
zation from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  time  of  Dante.  But  failing  health,  al- 
though much  was  completed,  did  not  allow 
him  entirely  to  achieve  the  great  object 
which  he  had  originally  conceived  when  a 
mere  boy ;  and  the  touching  words  in  which 
he  expressed  his  resignation  to  an  early 
death,  when  his  already  brilliant  life  prom- 
ised an  increase  of  success,  and  his  cup  of 
domestic  happiness  was  entirely  full,  may 
be  found  among  his  published  writings. 
M.  Ozanam  seems  to  have  continued  his  lit- 
erary labors  as  long  as  rapidly  increasing 
weakness  would  permit,  but  after  a  stay  in 
Italy,  which  did  not  avail  to  restore  his  broken 
health,  he  reached  his  native  country  only 
to  die,  September  8th,  1853,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  heyday  of  a  bright 
and  useful  career.  He  was  lamented  by 
troops  of  friends,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor — the  latter  indeed  being  under  especial 
obligations  to  his  memory.  His  friend,  M. 
Ampere,  became  his  literary  executor,  and 
undertook  the  task  of  giving  his  complete 
works  to  the  public,  for  which  end  a  sub- 
scription was  quickly  raised  among  those  who 
had  known  and  respected  him  at  Lyons  and 
elsewhere.  From  the  lectures  which  he  had 
completed  and  revised,  from  reports  of 
others,  and  his  own  manuscript  notes,  an 
edition  of  his  complete  works  was  formed  in 
nine  volumes,  comprising  La  Civilisation  au 
Cinquiime  Sihlt,  Etttdes  Gcrmaniques,  Lis 
Poetes  Franciscains,  Dante  ct  la  Philosophk 
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Catholique  an  Treiziime  Stick,  and  Melanges, 
to  wjiich  were  added  two  volumes  of  his 
letters. 

"The  work  which  has  now  been  trans- 
lated forms  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
above  series,  and  was  intended  by  the  au- 
thor as  the  opening  of  the  grand  historical 
treatise  which  he  had  designed.  As  it 
was  delivered  originally  in  the  shape  of 
lectures,  and  preserves  that  form  in  the 
French  edition,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  histo- 
rical narrative,  to  alter  the  constructions 
occasionally,  and  to  pass  over  a  sentence 
here  and  there  which  refers  solely  to  the 
audience  of  students  to  which  the  lectures 
were  originally  addressed." 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday- 
School  Library.  First  series  of  12 
volumes,  pp.  144  each.  New  York : 
The  Catholic  Publication  Society,  126 
Nassau  street  1868. 

This  is  the  initial  set  of  a  New  Illus- 
trated Catholic  Sunday-School  Library, 
now  in  preparation  by  the  Catholic 
Publication  Society.  It  contains  12 
handsome  volumes,  put  up  in  a  neat 
paper  box.  The  titles  of  the  volumes 
in  this,  the  first  series,  are  as  follows : 
Madeleine,  the  Rosttre  ;  The  Crusade  of 
the  Children;  Tales  of  the  Affections; 
Adventures  of  Travel;  Truth  and 
Trust;  Select  Popular  Tales;  The  Ri- 
vals; The  Battle  of  Lepanto  and  The 
Relief  of  Vienna;  Scenes  and  Incidents 
at  Sea;  The  School-Boys  and  The 
Boy  and  the  Man;  Beautiful  Little 
Rose ;  and  Florestine,  or  Unexpected 
Joy,  From  the  above  list  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  set  comprises  fiction, 
history,  and  adventures.  This  set  of 
books  has  been  selected  with  an  eye  to 
give  our  Catholic  youth  useful  as  well  as 
entertaining  reading.  The  illustrations 
are  good,  but  might  be  better — however, 
they  are  a  great  improvement  on  the 
class  of  illustrations  heretofore  printed 
in  our  Catholic  books.  The  type,  paper, 
and  binding  are  excellent.  We  hope 
these  books  will  be  extensively  used  as 
premiums  in  our  schools,  as  well  as  find 
a  place  in  every  Catholic  library  in  the 
country. 

Assemblee  Generale  des  Catho- 
liques  ex  Belgique.  27  Sept., 
1867.    Bruxelles  :  Devaux. 


This  large  volume  of  900  royal  octavo 
pages,  which  has  been  just  received 
from  M.  Ducpetiaux,  of  Brussels,  is  a 
complete  record  of  the  transactions  of 
the  late  Catholic  Congress  of  Malines. 
Among  other  things  it  contains  the 
complete  report  of  F.  Hecker  on  the 
state  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States, 
correctly  translated  into  French.  It  is 
truly  surprising  to  see  what  an  immense 
amount  of  business  can  be  transacted 
in  one  week,  when  all  are  intent  upon 
doing  the  work  in  hand,  and  nothing 
else.  Some  of  our  legislators  might 
learn  a  valuable  lesson  in  this  regard 
from  this  volume.  The  noisy  and  vul- 
gar writers  for  the  newspapers,  and  the 
other  clamorous  declaimers  in  speech 
and  print,  who  are  constantly  repeating 
their  hoarse  outcry  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  against  the  Catholics  of 
Europe,  would  be  completely  silenced 
and  put  to  shame,  if  that  were  a  possible 
thing,  if  the  records  of  the  Congress  of 
Malines  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  their  intelligent  readers.  We  may 
safely  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
another  similar  volume,  bearing  so  clear 
an  impress  of  intelligence,  good  taste, 
patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  religious 
zeal  as  this.  Give  us  only  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Catholicity  like  this,  and  we 
will  renovate  the  earth. 

Received  from  Kelly  &  Piet,  Balti- 
more :  The  Ghost;  a  comedy  in  three 
acts.  Taken  from  the  French.  Pp. 
50.  Price,  50  cents.  The  Banquet  of 
Theodulus ;  or,  The  Reunion  of  the 
Different  Christian  Communions.  By 
the  late  Baron  de  Starck.  New  edition. 
Pp.204.  Price,  $1.  FromH.  M'Grath, 
Philadelphia  :  White's  Confutation  of 
the  Church  of  Englandism,  and  Cor- 
rect Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  E.  W. 
O'Mahony.  1  vol.,  pp.  342.  New  Edi- 
tion. Price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Catholic  Publication  Society" 
has  in  press,  and  will  soon  publish,  the 
second  series  of  the  new  Illustrated 
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Dear  Father  Hecker  : 

I  have  read  the  Prospectus  which  you  have  kindly  submitted  of  a  new  Catholic  Maga- 
zine, to  be  entitled  "The  Catholic  World,"  which  it  is  proposed  publishing  in  this  city 
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and  deeply  felt,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Catholic  community  at  large  will  rejoke  at  the 
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I  remain,  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

•J«  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Neiv  York. 
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I  have  heard  of  the  publication  of  11  The  Catholic  World  "  with  great  satisfaction. 
I  anticipate  for  it  a  complete  success.  There  are  so  many  periodicals  in  our  day  occupied 
in  attacking  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  its  friends  when  the  same  means  are 
employed  in  the  defence  of  it.  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  attention  paid  in  sending 
me  M  The  Catholic  World."  I  pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  you  many  years. 
Affectionately  in  the  Lord, 

ALEXANDER,  CARDINAL  BARNA1'.  \ 
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A  PLEA  FOR  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


Foreseeing  that  we  shall  be  oblig- 
ed, in  this  present  article,  to  present 
some  very  unpalatable  truths  to  a 
portion  of  our  readers,  we  assure 
them  in  the  outset  that  we  do  not 
wish  unnecessarily  to  revive  unplea- 
sant recollections. 

Facts  are  facts,  however,  history  is 
history,  and  truth  is  truth ;  and  so 
long  as  we  do  not  cherish  a  malevo- 
lent spirit,  or  seek  to  embitter  and  en- 
venom the  minds  of  our  fellow-men 
against  each  other,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  liberty 
to  speak  plainly,  even  about  very 
ugly  and  very  discreditable  things. 
On  the  present  occasion,  we  use  this 
liberty  in  defence  of  the  weak  and 
defenceless  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  religious  freedom  in 
the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  grossly  disregarded  and  vio- 
lated. The  right  which  we  under- 
take to  defend  is  the  right  to  em- 
brace, profess,  and  practise  the  Catho- 
lic religion  ;  and  the  wrong  which  we 
wish  to  contend  against  is  the  system 
of  domestic  and  social  tyranny  by 
which  this  right  is  impeded.  It  may 
vol.  vii. — 28 


appear  to  some  a  very  curious  state- 
ment, yet  we  venture  to  make  it  boldly, 
that  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
the  English  race  is  dominant,  Catho- 
lics have  been  engaged,  ever  since 
the  era  of  Protestant  ascendency,  in 
a  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience 
against  spiritual  tyranny,  either  poli- 
tical, social,  or  both  combined.  We 
do  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the 
period  of  penal  laws,  civil  disabili- 
ties, and  legal  persecution  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  just  at  present 
This  is  a  chapter  in  histonr  already 
tolerably  well  elucidated  ^and  likely 
to  be  still  further  commented  upon  in 
the  future.  We  will  let  it  pass,  how- 
ever, for  the  present,  and  confine  our 
view  to  a  more  recent  period,  during 
which,  theoretically  speaking,  in 
England  Catholics  have  enjoyed  full 
toleration,  and  in  the  United  States 
equal  liberty  with  other  citizens. 

Notwithstanding  this  theoretical 
liberty,  Catholics  have  been  exposed, 
as  every  one  knows,  to  outbreaks  of 
popular  violence,  in  which  their 
blood  has  been  shed,  their  churches 
and  other  property  burned  and  de- 
stroyed, and  their  religion  made  the 
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object  of  denunciation,  vituperation, 
and  ridicule  in  a  wholesale  manner. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  found  in  the  repre- 
sentation which  Protestant  preachers 
and  writers  have  made  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  On  this  head  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the 
language  of  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  of 
Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  which  we  have 
just  seen  in  a  report  of  one  of  his 
sermons  published  in  the  Brooklyn 
Ttmes  for  March  17th,  1868  : 

"The  duty  of  considering  the 
question  now  submitted  to  us  has 
required  me  to  stand  before  shelves 
filled  with  volumes  of  antipapal 
literature,  and  to  glance  from  page  to 
page  of  its  contents.  The  character 
of  much  of  that  literature  is  a  shame 
and  a  scandal  to  the  cause  in  which 
it  is  uttered.  It  is  full  of  evil  and 
uncharitable  talk  against  Romanists 
and  their  clergy,  and  deformed  with 
bad  temper  and  bad  logic  and  reck- 
less assertion."  A  few  sentences 
further  on  he  designates  a  certain 
class  of  writers  against  the  Catholic 
religion  as  the  "scurrilous  crew  of 
antipopery-mongers,  who  make  a 
trade  of  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  American  public,  feeding  them 
with  vituperation  and  invective." 

This  description  applies  to  a  class 
of  writers  in  England  and  Ireland 
equally  as  well  as  to  the  class  designat- 
ed among  ourselves.  We  pass  over 
all  that  the  general  body  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  and  people  have  had 
to  suffer  from  the  general  prejudice 
against  them  created  and  excited  by 
the  calumnies  and  invectives  of  these 
writers  and  decl aimers  against  their 
religion.  We  fix  our  attention  upon 
one  point  only,  what  those  persons 
fciave  had  and  still  have  to  suffer 
from  this  prejudice  who  have  become 
Catholics  from  conviction  and  choice, 
or  who  have  wished  to  do  so,  and 


would  have  done  so,  had  they  not 
been  deterred  by  the  violent  opposi- 
tion they  have  encountered. 

In  England,  a  little  stream  of  re- 
conversion began  to  set  back  to  the 
ancient  church  during  the  cruel  and 
despotic  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which 
continued  to  run  during  several  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  but  at  last  was  eith- 
er totally  or  almost  dried  up.  Its 
source  received  a  new  supply  through 
the  influence  of  the  French  clergy 
who  were  refugees  in  England,  and 
at  length  the  current  began  to  flow 
more  fully  and  strongly  than  ever. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
movement  of  return  to  Catholic 
unity  has  been  steadily  progressing, 
until  it  has  become  so  considerable 
as  to  attract  universal  attention,  and 
awaken  general  anxiety  concerning 
its  probable  results.  In  the  United 
States,  a  few  rare  and  isolated  in- 
stances of  conversion  occurred  from 
time  to  time  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  which  have  be- 
come much  more  numerous  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  from  va- 
rious causes  which  we  need  not 
specify.  At  present,  there  are  pro- 
bably fifty  thousand  converts  within 
the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
this  Republic,  a  great  many  more  who 
would  gladly  become  Catholics  if 
there  were  no  sacrifices  to  be  made 
in  order  to  do  so,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  persons  who  are  more  or 
less  favorably  predisposed  toward  the 
Catholic  religion  or  partially  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  From  the  first 
day  on  which  these  strayed  children 
of  the  holy  Mother  Church*  began  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  her  blessed  fold 
to  the  present  moment,  there  has 
been  essentially  the  same  story  to 
tell  of  the  disregard  and  violation  of 
that  liberty  of  conscience  and  right 
of  religious  freedom  which  Protes- 
tants have  been  so  loudly  proclaim- 
ing ever  since  they  have  had  exis- 
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tence.  In  the  earlier  period  of  this 
disastrous  epoch,  some  have  suffered 
a  literal  martyrdom,  and  all  along, 
down  to  the  present  time,  many 
others  have  endured  a  moral  martyr- 
dom which  is  perhaps  harder  to  bear 
as  well  as  more  lingering  in  its 
agony.  Very  many  have  needed  a 
virtue  and  constancy  truly  heroic  or 
bordering  on  the  heroic,  in  order  to 
nerve  themselves  to  the  sacrifices  and 
to  push  through  the  opposition  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  encounter  as 
the  condition  of  becoming  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  following 
the  voice  of  their  reason  and  con- 
science. 

Those  whose  memory  goes  back 
over  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  can  recall  the  storm  of  indig- 
nation and  obloquy  evoked  by  the 
first  remarkable  conversions  which 
took  place  as  the  sequel  of  the  Ca- 
tholicizing movement  originating  at 
Oxford.  As  a  general  rule,  the  con- 
verts in  England,  even  though  be- 
longing to  the  highest  classes  in  so- 
ciety, including  the  nobility,  and  well 
known  for  their  exemplary  moral 
character,  found  themselves  ostra- 
cized from  the  circles  in  which  they 
had  been  wont  to  move,  shunned 
by  their  most  intimate  friends,  in 
many  instances  excluded  from  in- 
tercourse wholly  or  in  great  mea- 
sure with  the  members  of  their  own 
families.  Some  persons  of  high 
rank  were  obliged  to  go  abroad,  in 
order  to  find  the  society  of  persons 
of  their  own  class  which  they  need- 
ed for  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  was  the  same  in  our  own  country.  A 
convert  to  the  Catholic  Church  found 
himself  treated  as  an  individual  who 
had  abjured  Christianity,  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  against  his  country  and 
the  human  race,  or  as  if  he  had  been 
detected  in  perjury  or  forging  notes. 
Every  one  was  speculating  upon  the 
motives  and  cause  of  his  strange 


conduct,  as  they  have  been  recently 
in   England  upon  the   Rev.  Mr. 
Speke's  sudden  disappearance  and 
mysterious  rambles.    Insanity  was 
the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
charitable  reason  assigned  for  an 
act  generally  considered  as  utter- 
ly unreasonable  and  disreputable. 
Some   were   excluded    from  the 
bosoms  of  their  own  families ;  some 
were  disinherited  by%  those  whose 
heirs  of  blood  they  would  have  been  ; 
and  others,  who  were  helpless,  de- 
pendent persons,  were  thrown  upon 
the  world  by  near  and  rich  relations, 
who  had  hitherto  supported  them, 
and  would  gladly  have  continued  to 
do  so  had  they  consented  to  smo- 
ther their  consciences.    Some  have 
been  thrown  out  of  business  and 
employment,  reduced  to  straits  in 
order  to  gain  a  living,  or  even  to  ex- 
treme poverty  and  suffering.  We 
do  not  allude  now  to  those  Protes- 
tant clergymen  with  families  who 
have  resigned  their  benefices  in  the 
Church  of  England,  or  given  up  their 
salaried  offices  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
sacrifices  made  by  these  individuals, 
although  very  great,  were  unavoidably 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  injustice  or  illiberality  in  the 
Protestant  community:    But  we  refer 
to  those  cases  where  persons  have  been 
deserted  and  abandoned  by  those 
on  whose  previous  good-will,  patron- 
age, or  custom  they  had  been  depen- 
dent for  the  means  of  gaining  their 
living,  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
simple  fact  of  their  becoming  Catho- 
lics.   We  may  add  to  these  more 
serious  matters  the  infinitude  of 
petty  grievances  and  annoyances  to 
which  many  persons  are  subjected 
by  their  relatives  and  friends.  Their 
religion  is  attacked  and  ridiculed, 
without  regard  to  the  proprieties  of 
polite  intercourse,  as  if  a  Catholic 
were  out  of  the  category  of  persons 
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whose  convictions  and  sentiments 
are  entitled  to  respect.  Obstacles 
are  placed  in  the  way  of  their  fulfill- 
ing the  duties  of  their  religion.  Their 
children  are  enticed  to  eat  meat  on 
days  of  abstinence,  to  attend  Protes- 
tant churches,  to  read  anticatholic 
books,  to  shun  the  society  of  Catho- 
lics, without  regard  to  the  conscience 
of  the  child  or  the  authority  of  the 
parent.  Every  possible  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  make 
them  feel  that  their  religion  places 
them  at  a  social  disadvantage,  and 
that  Protestantism  is  more  genteel 
and  respectable.  In  short,  if  we  try 
to  imagine  the  state  of  things  which 
converts  to  Christianity  had  to  strug- 
gle with  in  Rome  and  the  gentile 
world  after  the  laws  had  ceased  to 
persecute,  but  before  the  Christian 
religion  had  ceased  to  be  a  despised 
and  unpopular  religion,  we  shall  have 
a  very  good  counterpart  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Catholic  converts 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  trials  and  difficulties  of  those 
who  are  on  the  way  to  the  Catholic 
Church  are  even  greater  than  those 
which  have  to  be  encountered  after- 
ward. Not  to  speak  of  the  interior 
trials  which  are  necessarily  involved 
in  the  process  of  conversion,  even  for 
those  who  are  perfectly  free  and  in- 
dependent, or  even  placed  under  in- 
fluences which  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion to  Catholicity,  there  are  exterior 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  most  per- 
sons of  the  gravest  and  most  distress- 
ing nature.  Besides  the  opposition 
of  relatives  and  friends,  in  the  shape 
of  argument,  entreaty,  expostulation, 
sorrowful  disapprobation,  which  is 
the  more  painful  and  the  harder  to 
be  overcome  the  more  kind  and  af- 
fectionate it  is  in  manner  and  spirit, 
the  dread  of  wounding  and  grieving 
those  who  are  dearest  and  most  re- 
spected, disappointing  their  hopes 
and    incurring   their  displeasure, 


there  is  often  to  be  encountered  the 
might  of  spiritual  tyranny,  the  vio- 
lence of  a  parent's  or  husband's  des- 
potic will,  and,  in  short,  a  persecution 
worse  to  be  borne  than  would  be  a 
summary  trial  and  execution.  Un- 
happily, these  trials  are  often  too 
great  for  the  courage  of  those  who 
have  received  the  inward  vocation  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  are  re- 
quired to  undergo  so  much  if  they 
would  follow  it.  Some  are  afraid  of 
losing  caste,  some  of  being  turned 
out  of  doors,  some  of  losing  their 
livelihood ;  others  are  afraid  of  en- 
countering the  anger  and  reproaches 
of  their  friends,  or  the  scorn  and  cal 
umny  of  the  world,  or  the  loss  of 
popularity.  There  are  those  who  are 
deterred  by  their  dainty  and  fastidi- 
ous dislike  of  mingling  with  the  poor, 
and  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
go  to  a  church  which  is  humble  or 
mean  in  its  appearance,  to  receive 
the  sacraments  from  a  priest  of  un- 
polished exterior.  But  these  last 
have  themselves  only  to  blame,  al- 
though we  may  commiserate  their 
weakness,  and  lay  the  chief  blame  of 
it  on  the  false  maxims  prevalent  in 
the  community  at  large. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  numerous 
instances  in  illustration  of  all  that  we 
have  just  said  upon  this  subject,  from 
personal  knowledge  or  the  testimony 
of  others  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  complete  history  of  the  conver- 
sions to  the  Catholic  Church  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  to  be  written  and  pub- 
lished, it  would  be,  for  the  most  part, 
only  an  extensive  commentary  upon 
the  statements  we  have  made.  Even 
then  the  saddest  part  of  the  story 
must  remain  untold,  unless  all  those 
who  have  been  deterred  from  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  conscience  could  be 
induced  to  publish  their  confessions 
to  the  world,  and  those  who  have 
died  in  perplexity  and  distress  for 
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the  want  of  those  sacraments  which 
their  own  cowardice  or  the  refusal  of 
their  friends  prevented  them  from 
receiving,  could  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  add  their  testimony  to  that 
of  the  living. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
nent position  in  the  world,  who  was 
for  a  long  time  a  Catholic  at  heart, 
and  who  on  his  death-bed  desired  to 
see  a  priest  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive the  last  sacraments  from  his 
hands.  This  priest,  who  was  a  man 
of  the  greatest  dignity  of  character 
and  universally  venerated  in  the  com- 
munity, called  at  the  house  several 
times,  was  politely  received,  but  never 
permitted  to  see  the  dying  man.  When 
the  poor  old  man  perceived  his  last 
hour  drawing  near,  he  called  his  faith- 
ful Irish  nurse  to  his  bedside,  as  the 
only  true  friend  to  whom  he  could 
open  his  grief,  and  confided  to  her 
the  sorrow  that  was  darkening  his  dy- 
ing moments.  He  told  her  that  he 
desired  to  see  a  priest,  to  make  his 
confession  and  to  receive  the  last 
sacraments,  but  that  his  request  was 
denied,  so  that  he  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  his  salvation,  and  believed 
himself  doomed  to  die  in  despair. 
The  good  girl  comforted  and  soothed 
him,  assured  him  that  he  need  not 
distrust  the  mercy  of  God,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  in  his  case  a  per- 
fect contrition  for  his  sins  would  suf- 
fice for  their  full  remission.  He 
begged  of  her  to  teach  him  how  to 
make  the  acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity, 
and  contrition,  to  recite  prayers  by 
his  side,  and  to  help  him  to  prepare 
for  death.  She  did  so,  and  through 
her  holy  ministrations  his  soul  was 
tranquillized,  so  that  he  died  in  peace. 

The  writer  was  once  sent  for  by  a 
man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  plain, 
respectable  standing,  who  was  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  dying  of  a 


slow  consumption.  He  learned  from 
the  lips  of  this  man  that  he  had  been 
for  some  time  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  received  into  the  church.  Never- 
theless, it  was  impossible  to  persuade 
him  to  act  on  his  convictions,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  that  the  assistance 
of  certain  societies,  upon  which  his 
family  depended,  would  be  withdrawn. 
He  hoped  to  recover,  and  promised 
that,  if  he  did,  he  would  profess  his 
faith  openly ;  but  we  never  heard  any- 
thing more  from  him,  and  have  never 
heard  the  conclusion  of  his  sad  his- 
tory. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  a  young 
widow  lady,  a  convert,  was  turned  out 
of  house  and  home,  not  very  far  from 
our  own  city,  after  the  decease  of  her 
father,  with  whom  she  had  been  resi- 
ding, by  her  own  brother,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live  in 
the  same  house  with  a  papist.  We 
will  not  multiply  instances ;  but  they 
will  rise  up  in  abundance  before  the 
memories'of  many  who  will  read  these 
pages ;  and  if  a  recording  angel  could 
take  down  what  will  be  remembered, 
thought,  and  felt  by  all  whose  eyes 
will  peruse  these  linds,  they  would  be 
transformed  from  a  brief  and  tame 
summary  into  a  whole  volume  of  liv- 
ing and  pathetic  interest  far  surpass- 
ing the  most  thrilling  tales  of  fiction; 
Tears  will  be  shed,  sad  memories  will 
throng  upon  many  minds,  many  hearts 
will  ache,  we  are  assured,  over  the 
words  we  are  writing  in  perfect  calm- 
ness and  composure,  and  without  any 
direct  intention  of  awakening  emo- 
tion. Some  will  think  of  trials  past, 
some  of  trials  present,  and  others  will 
recall  to  mind  their  own  weakness 
and  timidity  in  the  hour  when  they 
were  tried  and  found  wanting.  There 
are  many  others,  however,  and  will 
be  many  more  hereafter,  to  whom  this 
plea  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  will 
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be,  as  we  cordially  trust,  not  merely 
a  subject  of  personal  interest,  but  also 
a  practical  help  in  surmounting  their 
difficulties.  We  allude  to  those  who 
are  now  turning  or  who  will  hereafter 
turn  their  faces  wistfully  toward  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  have  first  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  we  have  de- 
scribed above  before  they  can  enter 
its  portal.  For  this  class  of  persons 
we  have  the  most  profound  sentiment 
of  pity  and  sympathy.  The  rich  and 
independent,  the  able-minded  and 
able-bodied,  who  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  men  who  can  assert  their 
own  rights,  and  those  generous  youths 
to  whom  a  glorious  career  is  open  in 
the  priesthood,  do  not  claim  our  sym- 
pathy, for  they  do  not  need  it.  But 
we  pity  the  helpless  and  dependent  ; 
those  who  struggle  with  poverty  and 
live  on  the  bounty  of  others,  delicate, 
gentle  women,  and  all  the  weak,  fee- 
ble children  of  God  who  would  fain 
follow  their  conscience  if  they  were 
jlet  alone  and  not  interfered  with,  but 
who  shrink  back  appalled  when  it  is 
a  question  of  nerving  themselves  to 
meet  opposition  and  push  their  way 
through  trials.  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  something  hard  and  cruel  be- 
yond all  other  forms  of  tyranny  in 
that  usurped,  unjust  despotism  which 
is  exercised  over  these  tender  con- 
sciences. What  can  be  a  more  odious 
or  flagrant  violation  of  all  right  and 
justice  than  to  attempt  to  crush  a  con- 
science by  force,  to  quell  it  by  threats, 
to  wear  it  out  by  opposition,  to  stifle 
it  by  fear,  or  to  lure  it  by  selfish,  tem- 
poral interests  ?  All  will  answer  this 
question  alike,  and  admit,  at  least  in 
theory,  the  wrong  that  lies  in  the  at- 
tempt of  any  person  to  violate  the 
rights  of  any  other  person's  con- 
science. The  only  point  really  open 
to  discussion  is,  What  constitutes  a 
violation  of  just  and  rightful  liberty 
of  conscience  ?  The  question  respect- 
ing the  right  or  expediency  of  en- 


forcing obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  and  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain moral  obligations  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent one,  though  closely  related  to 
the  antecedent  question.  We  cannot, 
in  arguing  with  non-Catholics  on  these 
points,  assume  the  truth  of  Catholic 
principles,  or  urge  any  consideration 
which  necessarily  presupposes  the 
Catholic  religion  to  be  the  true  one. 
Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis,  we 
must  come  back  upon  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  the  law  of  God  is 
supreme  and  must  be  obeyed  at  all 
hazards,  let  come  what  will.  No  mat- 
ter what  human  laws,  what  private  in- 
terests, what  dreadful  penalties,  may 
stand  in  the  way,  God  must  be  obey- 
ed, conscience  must  be  followed,  duty 
must  be  done.  The  authority  of  the 
state  must  be  braved,  human  affec- 
tions must  be  disregarded,  life  must 
be  sacrificed,  when  loyalty  to  the 
truth  and  to  the  will  of  God  requires 
it  Those  who  reject  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  however,  do 
not  admit  that  the  Catholic  law  is 
the  law  of  God ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore either  make  our  sole  issue  with 
them  on  this  precise  point  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  declaration  of  perpe- 
tual war,  or  we  must  find  some  mid- 
dle term  common  to  both,  upon  which 
the  peace  of  social  relations  can  be 
settled  and  the  mutual  rights  and  li- 
berties of  conscience  be  secured.  We 
are  obliged,  therefore,  to  waive  all 
claim  of  right  and  liberty  to  practise 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  based 
on  its  positive  truth,  so  far  as  this 
argument  is  concerned,  and  to  pre- 
sent only  such  claims  as  a  fair-minded 
person,  whether  Protestant,  Jew,  or 
infidel,  may  admit  as  just  and  rea- 
sonable, without  changing  in  the  least 
his  own  particular  opinions.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  our  argu- 
ments will  be  equally  applicable  to 
every  class  of  persons,  whatever  their 
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religious  opinions  may  be ;  but  we  will 
endeavor  to  furnish  at  least  one  or 
two  for  each  of  the  principal  classes 
into  which  the  non-Catholic  commu- 
nity is  divided.  If  some  of  our  Ca- 
tholic readers  are  offended  by  our 
seeming  to  take  a  tone  too  apologetic 
and  defensive,  we  beg  them  to  re- 
member that  the  early  Christian  apo- 
logists were  not  ashamed  to  do  the 
like.  They  vindicated  the  Christians 
of  their  own  time  from  such  accusa- 
tions as  worshipping  an  ass's  head  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  infants.  It  is 
painful  and  humiliating  to  be  obliged 
to  vindicate  ourselves  from  gross  cal- 
umnies ;  but  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to- 
ward those  who  are  deceived  by  these 
calumnies,  and  still  more  toward 
these  helpless  and  defenceless  per- 
sons who  must  suffer  from  them. 

We  begin  on  the  lowest  possible 
ground  by  affirming  that  a  person  in 
becoming  a  Catholic  commits  no  of- 
fence against  the  laws  of  morality  or 
against  the  civil  and  social  laws 
commonly  recognized  among  non- 
Catholics.  There  is  no  treason 
against  society,  no  offence  against 
domestic  rights,  no  repudiation  of 
any  moral  duties  or  obligations,  noth- 
ing to  make  a  person  a  bad  citizen,  a 
bad  neighbor,  a  bad  husband,  wife, 
or  child.  There  is  no  disobedience 
against  any  lawful  external  authority 
which  has  any  right  to  inflict  any 
penalties  affecting  a  person's  social 
or  civil  rights.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  a  person  who  em- 
braces the  Catholic  religion  should 
be  treated  by  his  acquaintances  or 
society  in  general  as  a  criminal,  and 
made  to  suffer  in  his  social  and  do- 
mestic relations.  In  our  heteroge- 
neous society,  everything  is  tolerated 
which  is  not  contra  bonos  mores. 
That  which  strikes  at  the  order  and 
peace  of  the  natural  relations  bind- 
ing us  together  in  society  cannot  be 
tolerated  even  on  the  pretext  of 


liberty  of  conscience  or  opinion 
Therefore,  Mormonism  has  no  rights 
under  our  laws,  and  ought  not  to  be  to- 
lerated, and  Mohammedanism  could 
not  be  tolerated.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  were  really  what  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  by  many,  it  could 
not  claim  liberty  or  even  toleration  in 
non-Catholic  states.  But  it  is  not 
what  its  enemies  have  represented  it 
to  be.  A  person  who  becomes  a 
consistent  Catholic  will  be  a  good 
citizen  and  respect  the  laws.  He 
will  be  faithful  to  his  social  and  do- 
mestic duties,  and  strictly  observant 
of  all  moral  obligations.  It  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion  to 
introduce  discord  or  trouble  into 
families  or  societies,  or  to  interfere 
with  any  just  and  lawful  rights.  The 
only  annoyance  which  can  arise  will 
be  the  annoyance  which  persons 
wishing  to  violate  the  natural  laws 
will  meet  with  from  the  conscientious 
observance  of  morality  by  the  Catho- 
lic party.  Suppose  a  Catholic  lady 
wishes  to  go  to  Mass,  to  confession, 
to  devote  a  part  of  her  time  to  medi- 
tation or  charitable  works?  Does 
that  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  all  her  duties  to- 
ward her  family  and  society  ?  Is  it 
any  greater  liberty  than  that  which 
women  generally  expect  to  be  con- 
ceded to  them,  and  which  they  take 
at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  granted 
with  a  good  or  a  bad  grace?  Let 
the  question  be  decided  by  the  actual 
conduct  of  those  who  have  become 
Catholics  in  their  relations  with  others 
who  are  not  of  their  faith,  and  we 
are  not  afraid  of  the  judgment  which 
candid  and  fair  judges  will  render. 
Certainly,  then,  they  ought  to  enjoy 
the  same  liberty  which  is  conceded 
to  those  who  profess  any  other  form 
of  religion  not  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived standard  of  good  morals,  and- 
to  those  who  profess  none  at  all. 
Those  who  profess  the  latitudinarian 
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opinion  that  all  relig;ons  are  alike, 
and  who  claim  unbounded  liberty  of 
opinion  for  all,  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  give  to  Catholics  the  full  benefit  of 
this  privilege. 

With  those  who  are  more  strongly 
attached  to  their  own  form  of  religion 
and  hold  it  to  be  the  only  true  one, 
the  case  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
Such  persons  may  say  that  a  person 
brought  up  in  what  they  call  the 
true,  Evangelical,  reformed  faith,  or 
in  the  pure,  apostolical,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  especially  if  he 
has  been  a  communicant,  and  most 
of  all  if  he  has  been  a  minister,  is  an 
apostate  from  his  faith  as  a  Chris- 
tian, a  renouncer  of  his  baptism,  and 
therefore  a  criminal  before  God  and 
the  church,  if  he,  to  use  their  lan- 
guage, becomes  a  Romanist.  Let  it 
be  so.  When  argument  and  persua- 
sion have  been  tried  and  have  failed, 
let  the  church  pronounce  her  spiritual 
censures  on  the  disobedient  member. 
We  cannot  complain  of  that.  Let 
him  be  canonically  deposed  if  he 
is  a  minister.  We  cannot  complain 
of  that,  either.  But  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  our  Evangelical  or  High- 
Church  friends  should  think  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient  to  proceed  any 
further?  Suppose  they  do  regard 
the  person  in  question  as  a  delin- 
quent and  as  an  unfortunate  dupe  of 
error  and  delusion.  Will  our  Evan- 
gelical friends  affirm  the  principle 
that  none  but  the  elect  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  arising 
out  of  natural  and  social  relations  ? 
Will  our  High-Church  friends  affirm 
the  same,  substituting  for  the  elect, 
consistent  members  of  their  own  com- 
munion ?  If  not,  we  cannot  see  why 
they  may  not  allow  Catholics  the 
same  indulgence  which  they  concede 
to  sinners,  heretics,  and  infidels.  We 
put  them  the  plain  question,  whether 
they  have  any  right  to  interfere  with 
the  conscience  and  the  religion  of  an- 


other, or  to  use  any  kind  of  coercion 
or  persecution  against  any  one,  what- 
ever may  be  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  toward  them.  Some  of  them 
may  perhaps  deny  that  a  well-in- 
structed member  of  that  which  they 
deem  to  be  the  true  church  can  be- 
come a  Catholic  conscientiously  and  - 
sincerely.  But  suppose  it  is  so. 
Where  is  the  authority  to  compel  him 
to  fulfil  his  conscientious  obligations 
of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  ?  We  are 
not  now  speaking  of  young  children 
who  have  not  attained  to  years  of 
full  discretion,  over  whom  parents 
certainly  have  an  authority  which 
must  be  respected.  But,  apart  from 
this  exception,  what  authority  can  be 
claimed  for  enforcing  any  religious 
obligation  by  any  other  means  than 
an  appeal  to  the  conscience  itself? 
If  there  are  any  who  really  think 
there  is  a  right  of  excommunication 
in  their  church  which  extends  so  far 
as  to  exclude  a  person  from  his  pri-  • 
vileges  as  ,a  member  of  society,  and 
to  reduce  him  to  the  state  of  one  who 
is  vitandus,  or  an  outcast  to  be  shun- 
ned by  all,  we  only  desire  that  they 
will  act  out  their  doctrine  impartially 
and  universally.  Is  it  not,  at  least, 
inexpedient  to  appeal  to  it  in  the- pre- 
sent state  of  society,  while  no  kind 
of  disability  is  contracted  by  those 
who  profess  the  principles  of  Bishop 
Colenso  or  Herbert  Spencer  ? 

The  case  may  be  supposed  of  per- 
sons, influenced  by  no  ill  feeling  at 
all,  who  would  desire  to  withdraw 
from  all  intimacy  with  relatives  or 
acquaintances  who  have  joined  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  ground  that 
their  conversation  and  influence  may 
be  dangerous  to  young  persons  in 
the  family.  Such  a  motive  as  this 
we  can  respect,  for  we  can  and  must 
respect  fidelity  to  conscience,  even 
when  it  is  an  erroneous  conscience 
which  is  followed.  Moreover,  no  one 
is  bound  to  keep  up  any  intimate  re- 
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lations  which  transcend  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  courtesy  with  any  per- 
sons outside  the  immediate  family  cir- 
cle, unless  it  is  agreeable  to  himself 
to  do  so.    But  what  is  to  be  said  of 
those  who,  on  a  plea  of  conscience, 
sunder  the  closest  bonds  of  nature, 
or  threaten  to  do  so  ?   We  can  easily 
understand  that  a  Jew,  a  Puritan,  an 
old-fashioned  Lutheran,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, or  an  English  Churchman  might 
be  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  re- 
ligion, and  so  intense  in  his  attach- 
ment to  it,  that  the  conversion  of  a 
wife  or  child  to  the  Catholic  Church 
would  be  a  far  worse  blow  to  his  af- 
fections, and  a  more  blighting  disap- 
pointment to  his  hopes,  than  would 
be  the  sudden  death  of  either  one, 
however  tenderly  loved.    An  intelli- 
gent Jewish  gentleman  once  told  the 
writer  of  this  article  that  he  was  de- 
terred from  receiving  Christian  bap- 
tism by  the  fear  of  causing  the  death 
of  his  aged  father ;  and  this  is  not  an 
unusual  instance  ^either  among  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Phari- 
sees or  the  adherents  of  the  "  strait- 
est  sects  "  of  Protestant  Christians. 
In  such  cases,  where  no  softening  of 
the  temper  and  no  modification  of 
the  mental  condition  takes  place, 
there  is  no  room  for  argument.  The 
word  of  our  Lord  must  be  fulfilled — 
that  he  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
a  sword.    One  who  has  to  choose 
between  submission  to  the  will  of  an- 
other and  the  disruption  of  the  most 
sacred  human  ties,  must  choose  the 
latter  when  the  former  involves  the 
violation  of  a  certain  and  known  law 
of  God.    There  is,  therefore,  no  other 
course  open  to  a  Catholic  in  such  a 
case  except  the  one  of  professing  and 
practising  the  Catholic  religion  open- 
ly, without  regard  to  consequences. 
If  they  are  excluded  from  their  homes 
and   abandoned  by  their  friends, 
they  must  try  to  bear  it  patiently. 
We  would  scorn  to  appeal  to  the 


mere  sentiment  of  human  pity  or  to 
the  maxims  of  indifferentism,  in  argu- 
ing with  any  man  who  should  say 
that  his  religious  principles  require 
him  to  banish  a  wife,  a  son,  or  a 
daughter  out  of  his  house.  It  is  our 
opinion^  however,  that  in  most  in- 
stances, after  persons  have  had  time 
for  cool  reflection,  they  will  not  de- 
liberately affirm  that  their  religious 
principles  do  require  these  harsh 
measures.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
they  require  or  authorize  any  kind  of 
tyrannical  or  vexatious  persecution, 
or  an  abandonment  of  those  who 
have  a  natural  claim  to  protection  to 
poverty  and  suffering.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  prejudice,  passion, 
wounded  pride,  and  similar  causes 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  line 
of  conduct  alluded  to.  And  one 
good  reason  for  thinking  so  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  firm  and  consistent 
'Protestants,  and  even  bishops  or 
other  clergymen  of  standing,  have 
acted  differently,  and  have  treated 
Catholic  converts  even  of  their  own 
families  with  kindness  and  courtesy. 

We  have  supposed  hitherto  that 
we  were  arguing  with  a  person  who 
would  not  admit  that  a  convert  from 
the  religion  he  himself  professes  can 
be  sincere  and  conscientious.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  sustain  such 
a  position  on  any  ground  which  the 
majority  of  intelligent  non-Catholics 
will  admit  to  be  reasonable ;  for  it 
can  be  sustained  only  by  one  of  three 
arguments.  First,  that  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  the 
individual  reason  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  some  one  form 
of  anticatholic  belief.  Or,  second, 
that  some  such  form  is  at  least  made 
morally  certain  by  rational  evidence 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  exclude  all  pro- 
bability that  the  Catholic  religion  may 
be  true.  Or,  third,  that  some  certain 
and  unerring  authority,  to  which  one 
is  bound  to  submit  his  private  judg- 
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ment,  exists  in  one  of  the  several  com- 
munions calling  itself  the  true  church 
of  God.    The  first  argument  cannot 
be  brought  into  the  forum  of  discus- 
sion, because  there  is  no  certain,  ex- 
ternal test  by  which  it  can  be  proved 
that  such  an  illumination  exists,  or. 
by  whom  among  various  claimants  it 
is  possessed.    The  second  is  refuted 
by  the  simple  fact  that  so  many  intel- 
ligent and  learned  persons  are  con- 
vinced by  the  Catholic  arguments. 
The  third  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
no  one  of  the  churches  claims  infal- 
libility.    High-Churchmen  claim  a 
teaching  authority  for  their  commu- 
nion, but  it  is  not  claimed  by  their 
church  itself  in  any  such  sense  as  to 
exclude  the  right  and  duty  of  testing 
its  claims  and  doctrines  by  private 
judgment  on  the  Scriptures.  Those 
who  make  the  claim  of  authority  in 
behalf  of  this  church  do  not  pretend 
that  it  is  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
universal  church,  and  therefore,  by  the 
very  claim  they  put  forth,  directly 
suggest  and  provoke  an  examination 
of  the  question  what  the  universal 
church  really  teaches.     The  most 
learned  and    eminent  theologians 
among  them  distinctly  assert  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
must  be  interpreted  in  conformity 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Will  any  reasonable  person, 
then,  pretend  that  one  may  not  exa- 
mine all  the  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  what  that  teaching 
is ;  or  that  he  may  not  conscientiously 
and  sincerely  adopt  the  conclusion 
that  this  teaching  is  really  identical 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  ?  We  may  cite  here  the  judg 
ment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a 
staunch  Episcopalian,  upon  this  point. 
Boswell  relates  it  in  these  words: 
"  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me  that  he 
heard  Johnson  say,  'A  man  who  is  con- 
verted from  Protestantism  to  popery 
may  be  sincere.     He  parts  with  no- 


thing :  he  is  only  superadding  to  what 
he  already  had.    But  a  convert  from 
popery  to  Protestantism  gives  up  so 
much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred 
as  anything  he  retains;  there  is  so 
much  laceration  of  mind  in  such  a  con- 
version that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere 
and  lasting.' "*    In  truth,  every  form 
of  dogmatic  and  positive  Protestant- 
ism presents  its  lines  of  fracture  from 
the  great  mass  of  Christendom  so 
conspicuously  to  the  eye,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  pretend  that  its  relation  to 
that  mass  is  not  a  thing  to  be  exami- 
ned and  judged  of  by  every  one  who 
is  capable  of  judging  for  himself,  that 
is,  by  every  one  who  is  responsible  to 
his  conscience  and  to  God  for  his  be- 
lief upon  those  doctrines  affirmed  by 
the  Catholic  Church  and  denied  by 
his  own  detached  body.    An  old- 
fashioned,  strict  Israelite  can  make 
a  far  more  plausible  claim  for  autho- 
rity over  the  conscience  in  behalf  of 
the  synagogue,  than  any  Protestant 
can  make  for  his  cjiurch.    The  Jew- 
ish hierarchy  had  once  authority  from 
God,  and  has  only  been  superseded 
by  the  sovereign  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ.    We  cannot  argue  with  him, 
therefore,  that  a  Jew  who  renounces 
Judaism  violates  no  obligation  of 
conscience  toward  a  lawful  authority, 
except  by  adducing  the  evidence  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messias  foretold  by  the 
prophets.   Upon  his  own  premises  he 
must  regard  such  a  person  as  an  apos- 
tate and  a  rebel.    The  only  reason 
which  could  have  any  weight  with 
him,  why  he  should  continue  to  show 
the  same  kindness  to  a  member  of 
his  family  who  had  been  baptized  as 
before,  would  be,  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  such  a  case  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  refrain  from  an  exercise  of 
severity  which  could  do  no  good,  but 
rather  aggravate  the  difficulty.  The 
majority  of  Jews  at^present  are,how- 
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ever,  rationalists.  They  place  the 
essence  of  religion  in  mere  Theism 
and  natural  morality,  regarding  the 
peculiarities  of  Judaism  as  acciden- 
tals. On  their  own  ground,  there- 
fore, they  can  have  no  excuse  for  ob- 
truding any  claim  of  Judaism  over 
the  reason,  conscience,  or  private 
judgment  of  any  of  their  number. 
Take  away  a  divinely  appointed,  in- 
fallible authority,  and  in  ail  matters 
of  purely  religious  belief  and  prac- 
tice each  individual  is  in  possession 
of  full  liberty,  for  the  right  use  of 
which  he  is  responsible  only  to  God. 
Moreover,  in  matters  of  positive,  dog- 
matic doctrine,  the  majority  of  non- 
Catholics  acknowledge  that  only  pro- 
bability is  attainable.  Logic  and  good 
sense  have  brought  them  to  this  con- 
clusion as  contained  in  the  premises 
with  which  they  started.  But  in  ques- 
tions of  probability  and  matters  of 
opinion,  persons  of  equal  sincerity 
and  conscientiousness  may  differ. 
We  are  certain  that  this  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  axiom  by  our  non-Ca- 
tholic readers.  But  if  this  be  so, 
those  who  profess  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Catholic  doctrines  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  sincere  and  con- 
scientious, which  we  think  most  of  our 
non-Catholic  friends  will  also  admit 
Every  one  must  see,  then,  how  con- 
trary to  every  right  and  honorable 
principle  it  is  to  attempt  to  act  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  desire  to  be- 
come Catholics  by  any  other  means 
than  argument  and  persuasion.  How 
dangerous,  how  unjust,  how  mean  it 
is  to  strive  to  terrify  or  wheedle  them 
into  a  forced  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  others  through  human  and  worldly 
motives !  It  would  be  almost  an  in- 
sult to  our  readers  to  argue  this  point 
gravely.  Those  who  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  Demas  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  'are  in  favor  of  religion 
only  when  she  walks  in  silver  slip- 
pers, will  not  publicly  avow  and  de- 


fend any  such  base  maxims,  or  main- 
tain seriously  that  their  great  objec- 
tion to  the  Catholic  religion  is,  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  genteel.  Even 
the  New  York  Herald  flouts  scorn- 
fully the  religion  of  velvet  cushions, 
which  makes  the  elect  to  consist  solely 
of  the  ilite  of  society. 

But  at  last  we  come  at  what  is  the 
realgravamen  of  the  complaint  against 
Catholics  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  be  fair  and  kindly. 
It  is  not  that  we  hold  certain  doc- 
trines as  opinions,  or  adopt  certain 
modes  of  worship  as  suited  to  our 
taste.  This  could  be  allowed  with- 
out difficulty  as  our  undoubted  right, 
provided  we  would  admit  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  only  the  best 
and  most  perfect  among  several 
forms  of  religion.  But  we  maintain 
its  exclusive  truth  and  legitimacy, 
and  proclaim  it  to  be  the  only  way 
of  salvation.  It  is  unpleasant  for 
one  to  have  his  wife,  or  children,  or 
near  friends,  look  upon  him  as  a 
person  excluded  from  communion 
with  them  in  spiritual  things  and 
out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Very 
true  !  But  what  does  this  prove  ? 
It  proves  that  the  ideal  of  society  is 
only  actualized  in  religious  unity. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  your 
ideal  is,  whether  it  is  something 
purely  natural,  or,  under  some  form, 
supernatural.  There  must  be  unity 
either  in  some  negative  or  some  po- 
sitive form.  That  is,  there  must  be 
something  to  give  those  who  are 
closely  connected  on  the  earth  the 
same  idea  of  the  tendency  and  end 
of  this  earthly  life,  and  of  the  future 
life  which  is  to  succeed  it.  Yet  we 
find  that  society  is  not  in  this  ideal 
state  among  us.  It  is  impossible 
for  Catholics  to  sacrifice  their  con- 
victions and  violate  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  a 
unity  which  they  believe  to  be  chime- 
rical.   We  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
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Catholic  religion  which  can  bring 
society  to  its  ideal  perfection,  and 
therefore  we  shall,  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  higher  ones,  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  it  universal.  Proba- 
bly our  Evangelical  friends  await  the 
millennium,  and  other  classes  of  the 
religious  community  await  the  uni- 
versal triumph  of  some  kind  of  church 
of  the  future,  while  the  sceptics  look 
for  a  millennium  of  science  and  com- 
mon sense.  Meanwhile,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore any  such  epoch  shall  arrive,  and 
we  must  live  together  in  all  manner  of 
political  and  social  relations.  It  is 
only  by  a  jealous  regard  for  the  per- 
sonal religious  liberty  of  every  indi- 
vidual that  we  can  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  Is  it  not,  then, 
better  that,  if  we  cannot  immediately 
heal  all  the  wounds  of  society,  we 
should  at  least  alleviate  them  as 
much  as  possible,  awaiting  a  more 
radical  cure  at  a  future  time  ? 

We  have  already,  in  a  former  arti- 
cle, expressed  our  views  upon  this 


point  sufficiently,  so  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  it  any  longer  at  pre-  • 
sent  Happily,  these  are  the  views 
which  are  practically  carried  out  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  and  are 
gaining  ground  more  and  more.  The 
state  of  things  we  have  described  is 
becoming  ameliorated  even  in  Eng- 
land, but  much  more  in  our  own 
country.  If  the  just,  honorable,  and 
rational  temper  of  the  best  class  of 
non-Catholic  Americans  toward  the 
Catholic  religion  and  its  members 
were  universal,  and  all  persons  dis- 
posed to  become  Catholics  were 
treated  with  the  same  delicate  re- 
spect for  their  liberty  of  conscience 
which  some  have  experienced,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  this  recla- 
mation in  behalf  of  that  liberty. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  can  class 
themselves  under  this  category  may 
understand,  therefore,  that  with  them 
we  have  no  controversy  •,  but  are  com- 
bating an  enemy  as  hostile  to  their 
own  domestic  and  social  peace  and 
well-being  as  to  our  own. 


BENEDICTION. 

"We  go  so  (ar,  and  with  so  much  trouble,  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  certain  holy  persons,  and  of  the  holy 
lather  the  pope ;  yet  here  is  the  Lord  of  saints,  and  the  God  of  whom  Pius  IX-  is  only  the  vicegerent,  and  we 
cannot  intermit  our  socialities  or  forego  our  ease  to  receive  his  blessing  I"  £.  A.  S. 

THE  INVITATION. 

The  balmy  May  is  breathing  on  the  air, 

The  rich,  red  sun  sinks  slowly  down  the  west. 

Come  forth,  dear  soul,  and  be  an  honored  guest : 

One  doth  invite  thee  to  his  house  all  fair  ; 

One  great  and  good,  this  eve,  doth  wait  thee  there. 

Nay,  nay,  not  that  dear  friend  whose  hand  hath  prest 

So  oft  thy  own  ;  not  any  ruler  blest, 

Of  happiest  clime  :  a  nobler  friendship  share. 

Ah  !  no  ;  no  poet  doth  such  kindness  move  ; 

No  wise,  nor  good,  nor  grand,  nor  holy,  whom 

The  race  reveres  :  a  better  friend  would  prove 

His  love  ;  a  greater  asks  thee  to  his  home. 

Within  the  tabernacle  of  his  love, 

The  Lord  of  heaven  awaits  thee :  wilt  thou  come  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

To  this  proposition  Nellie  joyfully 
assented,  and  he  led  the  way  accord- 
ingly up  a  rocky  path  winding  west- 
ward toward  the  cliffs.  Once  or 
twice  he  turned  as  if  to  give  her  aid, 
but  Nellie  skipped  like  a  young  kid 
from  rock  to  rock,  exulting  in  her 
independence ;  and,  finding  that  she 
declined  assistance,  he  went  on  in 
silence  until  they  reached  a  point 
among  the  cliffs,  high  enough  to  give 
them  a  full  sea  view  toward  the  west. 

The  Atlantic  lay  beneath  them, 
rolling  in  its  mighty  volume  of  deep 
waters,  and  dashing  them  against  the 
cliffs  below  with  the  strength  and 
calmness  of  a  sleepy  giant  Nellie 
had  often  seen  the  sea,  that  narrow 
strip  of  water,  namely,  which  separat- 
ed her  own  birth-home  from  the  birth- 
place of  her  kindred ;  but  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  with  its  thousand 
voices  coming  up  from  the  deep 
caves  below,  its  murmurings  and 
whisperings,  its  infinite  variety  of 
tints  and  aspects,  its  lights  and  sha- 
dows, its  clear  green  depths  and  crys- 
tal purity,  such  as  no  smaller  sheet 
of  water  can  ever  boast  of,  she  had 
never  even  dreamed  before  ;  and  as 
her  eye  roamed  over  the  smooth  ex- 
panse until  it  reached  that  uttermost 
point  where  sea  and  sky  seem  to 
blend  together,  a  sense  of  vastness 
and  power  fell  upon  her  soul  which 
almost  oppressed  her.  For  a  few 
minutes  Roger  watched  her  as  she 
stood  there  in  hushed  and  breathless 
admiration,  but  just  as  the  silence 
was  beginning  to  be  oppressive  he 
broke  in  by  saying,  softly,  "Yes, 
yes  !  it  is  all  bright,  and  smooth,  and 
shining  now ;  but  I  have  stood  here 


on  an  autumn  evening,  and  watched 
it  when  it  was  black  and  swollen, 
brimful  beneath  the  coming  storm — 
when  the  wind  seemed  almost  a  liv- 
ing power — a  thing  to  be  seen  as 
well  as  felt — as  it  swept  over  that 
mighty  mass  of  waters,  mingling  its 
hoarse  voice  with  theirs,  and  forcing 
on  their  waves,  as  a  general  forces 
on  his  troops,  until  it  dashed  them 
in  a  very  frenzy  of  fruitless  valor 
against  the  beetling  cliffs  beneath  us. 
And,  in  truth,  I  almost  prefer  it  in 
those  moods,"  he  added,  like  one 
thinking  his  own  thoughts  aloud ; 
"  for  then  it  looks  simply  like  what 
it  is,  a  huge  monster  ever  greedy  for 
its  prey,  whereas,  now,  in  this  lazy 
sunshine,  it  seems  to  me  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  great  smiling 
treachery,  wooing  its  victims  toward 
it,  only  that  it  may  afterward  the 
more  thoroughly  engulf  them." 

"It  is  a  great,  beautiful  terror, 
even  as  it  is  to-day,"  said  Nellie 
breathlessly.  "What  a  height  we 
are  above  it !  It  makes  me  giddy 
only  to  look  down  ?" 

"  Do  not  look,  then,"  said  Roger 
anxiously,  "but  rather  turn  inward 
toward  yonder  isle,  which  is  only  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  water.  There  are  cliffs 
upon  that  island  which  look  westward 
over  the  ocean  and  rise  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  it,  and  the  inha- 
bitants will  tell  you  that,  when  the 
weather  is  calm  enough,  you  can  see 
from  thence,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  'Hy  Brysair — the  enchanted 
isle,  the  'Tir-na-n'oge/  or  land  of 
eternal  youth  and  beauty,  to  which 
death  and  sorrow  never  come,  and 
where  (so  the  old  legend  tells  us)  a 
hundred  years  of  this  mortal  life  pass 
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swiftly  as  a  single  day.  Few,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  are  the  favored 
mortals  who  have  ever  reached  it, 
and  fewer  still,  if  any,  who  have  ever 
come  back  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
adventures." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  legend,"  said  Nel- 
lie, straining  her  eyes  over  the  ocean 
as  earnestly  as  though  she  seriously 
expected  to  discover  the  fairy  island 
of  which  he  spoke  floating  on  its  bo- 
som. "  Have  you  ever  really  seen  any- 
thing like  land  in  that  direction?" 

"  If  you  choose,  we  can  go  some  of 
these  days  on  a  voyage  of  discovery," 
said  Roger,  smiling  at  her  serious- 
ness ;  "  only,  if  we  do  find  '  Hy-Bry- 
sail,'  I  warn  you  that  we  shall  have 
to  stay  there.  Such  is  the  law  by 
which  adventurers  to  its  shores  are 
bound.  It  does  not  seem  a  hard 
law  either,  does  it  ?  Would  you  ob- 
ject to  it,  Mistress  Netterville?  to 
be  young  and  beautiful  for  ever  I 
Sorrow  forgotten  as  if  it  had  never 
been,  beneath  the  spells  of  that  magic 
land  1" 

Nellie  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her 
blue  eyes  grew  well-nigh  black  with 
suppressed  feeling  as  she  looked 
westward  toward  the  ocean.  But 
she  did  not  answer. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  finding  she  would 
not  speak,  "will  you  try  the  adven- 
ture with  me,  or  do  you  still  prefer 
earth  and  its  passing  showers  to  this 
land  of  eternal  sunshine  ?" 

Nellie  sighed — it  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  were  making  a  real  choice  ; 
and  when  he  playfully  repeated, 
"  Have  you  decided  ?  which  shall  it 
be — this  old  kingdom  of  GranaUaille 
or  Tir-na-n'oge  ?"  she  quite  seriously 
replied : 

"Not  Tir-na-n'oge,  certainly; 
though  a  year  ago,  perhaps,  I  might 
have  chosen  otherwise.  But  youth 
and  its  sunshine  is  not  real  happi- 
ness, after  all,  although  sometimes  it 
looks  very  like  it ;  and  even  if  it 


were,  there  is  something  to  me  in  a 
life  of  happiness,  simple  and  unal- 
loyed, less  noble,  and  less  like  the* 
choice  of  a  soul  predestined  to  eter- 
nity, than  in  one  of  sorrow  bravely 
borne." 

"Sorrow  has  done  its  work  well 
for  you,  at  all  events,"  said  Roger, 
moved  to  a  higher  feeling  of  reve-. 
rence  than,  two  minutes  before,  he 
would  have  thought  it  possible  to 
have  entertained  for  a  creature  so 
young  and  still  so  childish." 

"Woe  to  the  soul  upon  which  it 
does  it  not,  once  that  soul  has  been 
delivered  to  its  guidance,"  Nellie  an- 
swered softly,  and  almost  as  it  were 
beneath  her  breath. 

Roger  gazed  upon  her  silently.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  were  changing  be- 
neath his  very  eyes  from  a  bright, 
impulsive  child  into  a  woman  of  deep 
and  earnest  feeling  —  a  woman  in 
every  fibre  of  her  fine,  strong  nature 
— and  yet  still  in  the  untried  fresh- 
ness of  her  sixteen  years  as  innocent 
and  confiding  as  a  child. 

"Then  you  prefer  a  happiness 
which  would  bring  with  it  the  zest  of 
contrast  ?"  he  added,  as  if  to  prove 
her  further. 

"I  would  prefer,  at  all  events,  a 
happiness  founded  upon  duty,"  she 
answered  gravely ;  and  then,  as  if 
half-ashamed  of  her  own  earnestness, 
she  asked  him  lightly : 

"Is  it  not  strange  to  find  these 
floating  traditions  of  a  paradise  of 
peace  and  plenty  among  a  people  so 
completely  bereft  of  both  as  these 
poor  creatures,  by  their  very  condi- 
tion as  a  conquered  race,  must  neces- 
sarily be  ?" 

"  For  that  very  reason  !"  he  an- 
swered quickly ;  "  for  that  very  rea- 
son !  Men  despised  as  savages  and 
treated  as  wild  beasts,  will  either 
brood  over  schemes  of  real  ven- 
geance or  soothe  themselves  with 
dreams  of  unreal  bliss.    Is  it  won- 
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derful,  therefore,  that  these  poor  peo- 
ple, with  their  dreamy  and  imagina- 
tive natures,  should  sometimes  look 
wistfully  over  the  broad  ocean,  and 
fancy  they  see  a  land  where  (if  once 
only  it  could  be  reached)  flowers,  and 
joy,  and  eternal  sunshine,  would  con- 
sole them  for  the  misery  endured 
among  these  barren  rocks,  in  which 
they  have  been  forced  by  their  ene- 
mies to  seek — I  was  going  to  say,  a 
home — it  would  have  been  far  more 
correct  to  have  said — a  prison  ?" 

"  Nay,  but  now  it  is  you  that  are 
unjust,"  said  Nellie,  smiling — "unjust 
to  this  fair  land  you  live  in.  The 
kingdom  of  Grana  Uaille  can  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  be  called  a  prison; 
and  even  were  it  ten  times  less  beauti- 
ful than  it  is,  to  me  it  would  still  re- 
main the  one  bright  memory  left  me 
to  look  back  to  in  this  great  year  of 
sorrow." 

Roger  turned  quickly  round,  but 
Nellie  met  his  eye  with  such  a  look 
of  frank  candor  and  unconsciousness 
as  to  the  possibility  of  any  hidden 
meaning  being  attachable  to  her 
words,  that  he  felt  tacitly  rebuked 
beneath  it,  and  merely  said : 

"Ay;  but,  Mistress  Netterville,  I 
was  talking  of  a  home." 

"Home!"  said  Nellie  softly— 
"home,  after  all,  is  but  the  place 
where  the  heart  garners  up  its  trea- 
sures. These  were  almost  the  last 
words  my  dear  mother  said  to  me, 
and  now  I  feel  their  truth ;  for  if  she 
were  but  once  more  at  my  side,  the 
barrenest  island  in  Clew  Bay  would 
become  to  me,  I  think,  at  once  as 
home-like  almost  and  dear  as  Netter- 
ville itself" 

Again  Roger  seemed  on  the  point 
of  saying  something,  but  again  he 
checked  himself  and  was  silent. 

Nellie  saw  the  flush  upon  his  brow, 
and  interpreted  it  her  own  way. 

"You  are  not  angry,  Colonel 
O'More,"  she  said,  with  the  simpli- 


city of  a  child ;  "  surely  you  do  not 
fancy,  because  I  spoke  of  Netterville, 
that  I  am  ungrateful  for  the  kindness 
which  has  made  this  island  like  a 
second  home  to  me." 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  answered,  with 
a  smile  so  bright  that  it  must  have 
reassured  her  even  if  he  had  not  said 
a  word  in  answer.  "  No,  indeed.  I 
was,  or  at  all  events  I  am,  only 
thinking  how  I  can  best  persuade 
you  and  Lord  Netterville  to  consider 
this  island  as  your  home,  even  in  the 
absence  of  its  lawful  owner." 

"Absence,"  said  Nellie;  "are  you 
going  then,  and  wherefore  ?" 

"  Wherefore  ?"  said  O'More  quick- 
ly. "  I  marvel  that  you  cannot  guess. 
Because,  Mistress  Netterville,  though 
I  live  upon  this  island,  and  though  v 
its  inhabitants  acknowledge  me  as 
their  chieftain,  it  is  yet  a  sorry  fact 
that  I  am  poor,  poorer  in  proportion 
than  the  poorest  of  the  number; 
an  outlaw  besides,  with  every  man's 
hand  and  sword  against  me,  and 
nothing  but  the  traditions  of  past 
greatness  to  soothe,  or,  which  much 
oftener  is  the  case,  to  add  bitterness 
to  the  meanness  of  my  present  sta- 
tion." 

"Why  call  it  meanness?"  said 
Nellie,  flashing  up.  "You  have 
fought  and  lost  for  your  king  and 
country,  as  we  all  have  fought  and 
lost;  and  your  enemies  may  take 
your  lands  indeed,  but  they  cannot 
rob  you  of  the  glory  of  the  cause  for 
which  -you  have  contended,  nor  can 
they  make  you  other  than  you  are,  a 
descendant  of  brave  old  Grana  Uaille 
and  the  inheritor  of  her  kingdom." 

"Kingdom!"  said  Roger,  with  a 
little  bitter  laugh.  "Turn  your  eyes 
inland,  Mistress  Netterville,  and  look 
from  the  northern  point  of  Clew  Bay 
southward  toward  the  spot  where 
Croagh  Patrick  casts  its  shade  upon 
the  bright  waters.  That  was  the  old 
kingdom  of  Grana  Uaille,  and  my 
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inheritance  upon  the  day  that  I  was 
born.  My  earliest  recollections  there- 
fore are  connected  with  this  wild  land, 
and  every  rock  and  cave  in  its  fair 
winding  coast-line  was  as  familiar  to 
me  in  my  childish  days  as  the  toys 
in  their  nursery  are  to  more  tenderly 
nurtured  children.  But  they  sent 
me  at  last  to  Spain  for  that  educa- 
tion which  would  have  been  denied 
me  here,  and  I  only  came  back 
(while  still  a  mere  raw  boy)  to  fight 
under  the  banner  of  my  kinsman.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of 
that  war ;  you  know  it,  alas,  too  well 
already !  But  when  Preston  took  re- 
fuge in  Galway,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  confederation  dispersed  in 
different  directions,  I  made  the  best 
of  my  way  hither,  hoping,  amid  the 
wilds  and  fastnesses  of  my  own 
country,  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
at  peace.  Rumors  reached  me  on 
the  way  of  the  great  scheme  of  the 
transplantation,  and  of  the  numbers 
flocking  from  the  eastern  counties  to 
usurp,  against  their  will,  the  posses- 
sions of  their  poorer  brethren  in  the 
west.  Soon  after  that,  came  tidings 
that  the  enemy  had  reserved  the 
coast-line  for  themselves,  then  that 
they  had  swarmed  over  into  some  of 
the  Clew  Bay  islands,  and  then,  at 
last,  that  they  had  taken  possession 
of  and  fortified  Carrig-a-hooly,  the 
old  castle  of  Grana  and  the  spot 
where  I  was  born.  Still  I  pressed 
unhesitatingly  forward ;  for  I  remem- 
bered the  '  Rath,'  and  knowing  that 
it  was,  or  used  to  be,  almost  a  ruin, 
I  hoped  it  would  have  escaped  them, 
and  that  I  might  find  there  a  refuge 
and  concealment  for  the  moment. 
Mistress  Netterville,  you  can  guess 
at  the  result.  I  went  as  you  went, 
and  found  as  you  found,  that  it  was 
occupied  already.  Major  Hewit- 
son—  " 

"What  of  Major  Hewitson?"  a 
voice  asked  impatiently  at  his  elbow. 


Roger  turned,  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Henrietta,  who  had  glid- 
ed so  quietly  up  the  mountain  path 
that  neither  he  nor  Nellie  had  an  idea 
of  her  presence  until  she  announced 
it  by  this  question. 

Remembering  her  kindness  of  the 
day  before,  Nellie's  first  impulse  had 
been  to  greet  her  eagerly ;  her  next 
was  to  retreat  a  step  behind  O'More, 
with  an  uncomfortable  though  only 
half  acknowledged  consciousness  that 
she  herself  would  be  considered  by 
Henrietta  as  one  too  many  in  the 
coming  conversation.  There  was,  in 
truth,  a  flush  on  the  young  lady's 
brow  and  a  sparkle  in  her  eye,  by  no 
means  inviting  to  familiarity,  and 
without  seeming  conscious  even  of 
Nellie's  presence,  she  repeated  the 
question  angrily  to  O'More : 

"  What  of  Major  Hewitson  ?  What 
of  the  owner  of  yonder  castle  ?" 

Roger  looked  at  her  steadily,  then 
removing  his  cap,  and  speaking  in 
his  most  courtly  tones,  he  answered 
quietly: 

"  Nothing,  Mistress  Hewitson,  no- 
thing at  least,  unfit  to  be  said  in  the 
presence  of  his  daughter." 

"That  won't  do !"  cried  Henrietta 
passionately, "  that  won't  do.  I  heard 
his  name  as  I  came  up,  and  I  will 
know  what  you  were  saying  of  him." 

Roger  laughed  a  bright,  merry 
laugh,  which  Nellie  thought  no  ill- 
humor  could  have  resisted,  and  he 
answered  frankly : 

"Nay,  for  that  matter,  Mistress 
Hewitson,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  you 
are  quite  welcome  to  hear  not  only 
all  that  I  did  say,  but  all  likewise 
that  I  was  about  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  father.  I  had  just  ob- 
served to  Mistress  Netterville  (whose 
person  you  seem  ^somehow  to  have 
forgotten  since  yesterday)  that  I 
found  Major  Hewitson  in  possession 
of  my  last  refuge  on  the  mainland, 
and  I  was  going  to  add  that,  as  he 
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had  thus  made  his  fortune  at  my  ex- 
pense, I  trusted  he  would  not  en- 
deavor to  prevent  me  seeking  mine, 
where  in  these  days  Irishmen  most 
often  find  them,  under  the  golden 
flag  of  Spain." 

Spain!  Nellie's  heart  leaped  up 
suddenly,  and  then  grew  very  still. 
This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  that 
word  "absence"  which  had  already 
startled  and,  even  against  her  will, 
disturbed  her.  This  was  his  mean- 
ing. He  was  about  to  leave  Ireland 
for  ever,  and  make  a  home  for  him- 
self in  his  mother's  land.  Nellie's 
heart  leaped  up,  and  then  grew  very 
still! 

When  she  returned  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  outward  world  around 
her,  Henrietta  was  saying  eagerly : 

"Do  not  wait  to  know  what  he 
may  think  upon  the  subject ;  but  go 
at  once.  Remember  you  are  an  out- 
law, and  that  an  outlaw  is  one  whom 
the  law  permits  to  be  hunted  like  a 
wild  beast,  and  slain  whenever  or 
however  he  may  be  taken." 

"And  this,  then,  is  the  fate  which 
your  worthy  father  is  preparing  for 
me  ?"  Roger  asked  in  a  tone  of  ban- 
tering politeness,  which,  considering 
the  circumstances  and  Henrietta's 
evident  exitement,  Nellie  could  not 
help  thinking  almost  unkind.  "  It 
is  thus,  like  a  wild  beast,  as  you 
rightly  term  it,  that  he  is  about  to 
set  upon  me  and  slay  me  unawares." 

"  I  do  not  say  it !  I  do  not  know 
it !"  said  Henrietta,  almost  sobbing. 
"I  only  say — only  know  that  there 
are  fresh  troops  of  soldiers  coming 
in  to-day;  that  there  have  been  for  at 
least  a  week  past  prayer-meetings 
and  preachings  and  waitings  on  the 
Lord,  things  which  all  portend  a 
coming  danger,  and  one  that  pro- 
bably will  point  toward  you.  Colo- 
nel CTMore,  be  merciful;  take  my 
warning  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
and  ask  no  further  questions.  Re- 
vol.  vn. — 29 


member,  that  if  I  think  not  with  my 
father  in  these  matters,  I  am  still, 
at  all  events,  his  daughter.  And 
now  I  must  begone,  for  with  all  my 
skill  at  the  oar,  and  little  Paudeen's 
to  boot,  I  shall  have  hard  work  to 
get  back  in  time  for  the  mid-day 
meal,  and  the  long  and  weary  homily 
by  which  it  is  seasoned  and  made 
pleasant  to  unbelievers  like  myself." 

Henrietta  turned  as  if  to  depart, 
buUyet  she  did  not.  She  seemed  to 
be  struggling  hard  with  some  hidden 
feeling,  and  at  last,  with  an  effort  so 
violent  that  it  was  visible,  at  least  to 
Roger's  eyes,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  Nellie's  neck. 

"I  know  nothing  of  you  but  your 
name,  young  mistress,"  she  said  in  a 
smothered  voice;  "but  I  know,  at 
least,  that  I  and  mine  have  wrought 
you  a  great  injustice.  That  injustice 
unhappily  I  have  no  power  to  repair; 
but  yet,  if  ever  you  have  need  of  any 
help  that  I  can  give,  and  will  come 
and  ask  me  for  it,  believe  me,  instead 
of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  head, 
you  will  be  giving  me  the  only  real 
happiness  I  can  feel,  so  long  as  I 
know  that,  by  my  residence  in  these 
lands,  I  am  usurping  the  rights  of 
others." 

Henrietta  almost  flung  Nellie  from- 
her  as  she  finished  speaking,  and 
then,  without  another  word,  either 
to  her  or  Roger,  she  took  the  down 
path  of  the  cliff,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

The  two  whom  she  left  behind  her 
continued  silent,  until  they  saw  the 
"corragh,"  or  small  boat,  in  which* 
she  had  come,  and  which  had  been* 
waiting  for  her  beneath  the  cliffs, 
gliding  once  more  out  into  the  open 
bay ;  then  they  also  turned  their  steps 
homeward,  and  Roger,  with  no  small 
dash  of  enthusiasm  in  his  manner, 
exclaimed : 

"  Brave  girl !  would  you  believe  it, 
this  is  the  second  time  she  has  given* 
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me  notice  of  a  snare  ?  only  the  first 
timer'  he  added,  with  perhaps  some 
intuitive  guess  at  the  sort  of  ques- 
tioning that  might  be  going  on  in 
Nellie's  mind,  "  only  the  first  time  it 
was  by  Paudeen,  who  sails  her  boat, 
and  who,  she  well  knows,  may  be 
trusted  in  all  that  regards  the  safety 
of  his  chieftain.  But  what  is  the  old 
white-haired  gospeller  up  to  now,  I 
wonder?  I  own  I  am  fairly  puz- 
zled!" 

"  We  are  not,  I  trust,  the  cause  of 
this  fresh  trouble  to  you  ?"  said  Nel- 
lie timidly. 

"  Oh !  no.  I  think  not ;  for  your 
sake  I  trust  not,"  he  answered 
thoughtfully.  "It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  altogether  personal  to  myself;  for 
if  it  had  been  about  the  priest,  I 
think  she  would  have  said  so." 

"  The  priest  1  where  is  he  ?"  Nel- 
lie asked.  "  I  did  not  even  know 
jthat  there  was  one  upon  the  island." 

"  Not  upon  this  island,  but  on  an- 
other, as  you  shall  see  to-morrow  if 
you  choose  to  make  one  of  his  Sun- 
day congregation.  But  yonder  is  your 
grandfather  watching  for  you:  had 
we  not  better  go  and  join  him  ?" 

Nellie  assented,  and  quickening 
her  pace  almost  to  a  run,  she  was  in 
her  grandfather's  arms  ere  Roger, 
who  came  on  more  leisurely,  had 
time  to  join  them. 

Lord  Netterville  gazed  lovingly 
into  Nellie's  face,  and  smiled  as  he 
saw  the  bright  color  which  exercise 
had  called  into  her  pale  cheeks. 
Then  he  turned  courteously  toward 
his  host.  Perhaps  he  had  some  vague 
idea  in. his  old  head  that  the  fate  of 
his  grandchild  was  to  be  henceforth, 
in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with 
that  of  Roger ;  perhaps  he  was  not 
himself  aware  of  the  significance  of 
his  action ;  but  this  at  all  events  is 
certain,  that,  instead  of  relinquish- 
ing Nellie's  hand,  he  kept  it  tightly  in 
liis  own,  and  when  the  young  chief- 


tain approached  to  greet  him,  laid  it 
silently  in  that  of  Roger. 

There  was  enough  in  the  action 
itself,  and  still  more  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done,  to  send  the  blood 
scarlet  to  Nellie's  brow,  and  she 
struggled  to  release  her  hand.  For 
one  moment,  however,  Roger  held  it, 
gently  but  firmly,  he  even  made  a 
movement  as  if  he  were  about  to 
raise  it  to  his  lips  ;  instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  he  dropped  it  quietly, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Not  now,  not  yet ;  but  when  you 
are  once  more  at  your  mother's  side, 
will  you  permit  me  to  remind  you  of 
this  moment,  and  to  ask  for  the  trea- 
sure which  I  now  relinquish,  at  the 
hands  of  her  who  is  your  only  lawful 
guardian  ?" 

chapter  x. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Nellie 
found  herself  gliding  over  the  waters 
of  Clew  Bay  in  one  of  the  native 
corraghs  of  the  country,  under  the 
protection  of  her  host.  He  was  cap- 
tain and  crew  all  in  one,  and  she  was 
his  only  passenger ;  for  it  had  been 
decided  on  the  previous  evening  that 
Lord  Netterville  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  such  a  voy- 
age, and  with  old  Nora  to  look  after 
his  creature  comforts,  and  Maida  tn 
guard  him  in  his  lonely  fortress,  Ro- 
ger assured  his  granddaughter  that 
she  need  have  no  scruple  in  leaving 
him  during  the  two  or  three  hours 
required  for  their  enterprise.  And 
Nellie  had  readily  obeyed  ;  for,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  she  had  begun 
to  rely  implicitly  upon  his  judgment, 
and  to  submit  to  it  as  unquestioning- 
ly  as  if  she  had  been  a  child.  The 
little  shyness  produced  by  Lord  Net- 
{erville's  thoughtless  action  of  the 
day  before  had  entirely  worn  off, 
partly  because  she  herself  had  striven 
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womanfully  against  the  feeling,  but 
chiefly  because  Roger,  thoroughly 
comprehending  how  needful  it  was 
to  her  comfort  that,  during  her  resi- 
dence in  his  lonely  kingdom,  she 
should  be  entirely  at  her  ease  in  his 
society,  had  adopted,  as  if  by  instinct, 
precisely  the  affectionate,  brother- 
ly sort  of  manner  which  was  of  all 
others  the  best  calculated  to  produce 
this  result.  Nellie  therefore  gave 
herself  up  without  a  thought  to  the 
pleasant  novelty  of  a  brotherly  sort 
of  petting  and  protection  which 
seemed  to  call  for  nothing  more 
than  quiet  acceptance  on  her  part, 
and  she  listened  to  Roger  with  the 
keen  and  unsated  interest  of  a  child 
as  he  told  her  the  names,  one  after 
another,  of  many  of  the  clustered 
islands  and  rugged  rocklets,  glitter- 
ing like  jewels  in  the  deep  bosom  of 
the  bay,  almost  always  contriving  to 
add  some  little  legend  or  stray  scrap 
of  history,  which  gave  each  for  the 
moment  an  especial,  and  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed  toward  in- 
animate objects)  an  almost  personal 
interest  in  her  eyes.  At  last  he 
turned  her  attention  toward  the 
mainland,  pointing  out  the  graceful 
windings  of  Clew's  varied  shore,  its 
wave-worn  caverns  and  rocky  arches, 
its  cliffs  with  their  mantles  of  many- 
colored  lichens  which  made  them 
look  at  that  distance  as  if  nature  had 
stained  them  into  an  imitation  of 
most  curiously-colored  marble;  and 
beyond  these  again,  its  broad  tracts 
of  uncultivated  bog-land,  purple  with 
heath  in  autumn,  but  now  yellow  with 
gorse  or  dark  with  waving  fern,  its 
hills  rising  one  above  another  in 
lonely,  savage  grandeur,  with  Croagh 
Patrick,  the  monarch  of  them  all, 
standing  up  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  and  looking  down  in  haughty, 
cold  indifference  upon  its  waters  as 
they  flowed  beneath  him.  Nellie  fol- 
lowed his  eye  and  finger  eagerly  as 


he  pointed  out  each  individual'  fea- 
ture in  the  scene  before  her ;  but  ob- 
serving that  he  lingered  for  a  moment 
on  Croagh  Patrick,  she  turned  to- 
ward him  for  explanation. 

"  It  is  Croagh  Patrick,"  he  said  ; 
then  perceiving  that  she  was  not 
much  the  wiser  for  the  information, 
he  added  in  some  surprise,  44  Do  you 
not  know  the  legend,  that  it  was 
from  the  cone  of  yonder  hill  St.  Pa- 
trick pronounced  the  curse  which 
banished  all  venomous  hurtful  things 
from  Ireland  ?  Had  the  saint  lived 
in  these  days,"  Roger  added,  in  that 
undertone  which  Nellie  had  by  this 
time  discovered  to  be  natural  to  him 
in  moments  of  deep  feeling,  44  it  is 
not,  I  think,  against  toads  and 
snakes  that  he  would  have  direct- 
ed his  miracle-working  powers,  but 
against  the  men  who,  coming  to  a 
land  which  is  not  their  own,  make 
war  in  God's  name  against  God's 
creatures,  hunting  them  down  with 
horn  and  hound,  and  snaring  and 
slaying  them  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  they  would  have  snared  or 
slain  a  wolf." 

44  Would  he  then  have  expelled  me 
also?"  asked  Nellie,  with  a  wicked 
smile.  44  You  know  that  I,  too,  (and 
more's  the  pity !)  have  blood  of  the 
hated  Saxon  in  my  veins." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Roger 
promptly,  44  with  your  blue-black  eyes 
and  blue-black  hair,  he  would  with- 
out a  doubt  (saint  and  prophet 
though  he  was)  have  been  deluded 
into  believing  you  a  Celt." 

44  And  so  I  am  almost,"  said  Nel- 
lie, with  childish  eagerness;  44 only 
consider,  Colonel  O'More,  we  have 
been  in  the  country  almost  three 
hundred  years,  and  in  all  that  time, 
until  my  dear  father's  marriage  with 
my  mother,  (who  is  unfortunately  an 
Englishwoman,)  it  has  been  the  boast 
and  tradition  of  our  race  that  its 
sons  and  daughters  have  never  wed- 
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ded  save  with  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  their  adopted  land." 

"  Remember,  then,  that  it  will  be 
for  you  to  renew  the  tradition,"  said 
Roger  suddenly,  and  without  reflec- 
tion. He  repented  himself  bitterly 
a  moment  afterward,  as  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  flush  upon  Nellie's 
half-averted  face,  and  in  order  to  un- 
do the  evil  which  he  had  done  he 
added  hastily,  "  Yonder  is  our  desti- 
nation, that  bare,  black  rock  jutting 
out  from  the  mainland  far  into  the 
deep  waters." 

"It  is  not  then  an  island ?"  said 
Nellie  a  little  disappointed.  "I 
fancied  you  said  yesterday  that  it 
was  one." 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  for  it  juts  out  so 
far  and  so  boldly  into  deep  water 
that,  from  many  parts  of  the  bay,  it 
looks  almost  like  an  island.  You 
cannot  see  the  hermitage  from  this, 
but  yonder  is  the  church,  perched 
right  upon  the  cliffs  above." 

"  Perched  I"  repeated  N  ellie,  with 
a  sort  of  shudder.  "  I  should  hard- 
ly say  even  that  it  was  perched,  for  to 
me  it  looks  as  if  it  were  actually 
toppling  over." 

"  And  so  it  is,"  said  Roger ;  "  the 
tower  is  out  of  the  perpendicular 
already,  and  I  never  hear  a  winter 
storm  without  picturing  it  to  myself 
as  going  (as  go  most  certainly  it  will 
some  day)  crash  over  the  cliff.  It  is 
safe  enough,  however,  in  this  calm 
weather,"  he  added,  for  he  saw  that 
Nellie  was  beginning  to  look  ner- 
vous, "or  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  refuge  for  its  pre- 
sent occupant,  though,  for  that  mat- 
ter, it  was  but  a  choice  of  evils,  his 
life  being  in  jeopardy  whichever 
way  he  turned." 

"  Is  he  then  especially  obnoxious  ?" 
Nellie  asked;  "or  is  it  only  that, 
like  all  our  other  priests,  he  is  forced 
to  do  his  mission  secretly  ?" 

"  Especially  obnoxious  ?  I  should 


think,  indeed  he  was,"  said  Roger ; 
"for  he  was  chaplain  to  the  brave 
old  bishop  whom  they  hanged  at  the 
siege  of  Clonmel,  and  was  present  at 
his  death.  How  he  managed  to 
escape  himself,  has  always  been  a 
marvel  to  me ;  but  escape  he  did, 
and  came  bcther  for  a  refuge.  I 
stowed  him  away  in  the  ruined  her- 
mitage overhead,  with  a  few  other 
poor  fellows  who  are  outlawed  like 
myself,  and  in  greater  danger,  and 
his  presence  has  never  been  even 
suspected  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  he 
might,  if  he  had  been  so  minded, 
have  escaped  long  ago  by  sea.  But 
when  he  found  us  here,  without  sa- 
craments or  sacrifice,  (for  our  priests 
have  been  long  since  driven  into 
banishment,)  he  elected  to  remain, 
and  now,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he 
does  duty  as  a  parish  priest  among  us." 

"Brave  priest!  brave  priest!" 
cried  Nellie,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  He  must  feel  very  near  to  heaven, 
I  think,  engaged  in  such  a  mission, 
and  living  like  a  real  hermit  up  there 
on  that  barren  rock." 

"  And  so  in  fact  he  is;  or  at  least 
he  lives  in  a  real  hermit's  cell,"  said 
Roger.  "It  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Grana  Uaille  by  a  holy  man,  in 
whose  memory  the  rock  is  sometimes 
called  'the  hermit,1  though  more 
generally  known  as  'the  chieftain's 
rock/  " 

"  But  why  the  change  of  names  ?" 
asked  Nellie. 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  with  the 
least  possible  shade  of  bitterness  in 
his  manner,  "  because,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  this  wicked  world,  persons 
who  have  been  made  heroes  in  the 
eyes  of  men  are  made  more  account  of 
than  those  who  are  heroes  only  in  the 
sight  of  God.  This  hermit  had  lived 
here  for  many  years  in  peace  and 
quiet,  when  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
Creaghts,  at  enmity  with  Grana 
Uaille,  having  been  beaten  by  her 
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irt  a  battle,  took  refuge  with  him 
among  these  rocks.  The  hermit  hid 
him  in  the  church,  which,  being  an 
acknowledged  sanctuary,  even  Grana 
Uaille,  stout  and  unscrupulous  as 
she  was  in  most  things,  did  not  dare 
invade  in  order  to  drag  him  from  its 
shelter.  But  she  swore — our  good 
old  Grana  could  swear  upon  occa- 
sion as  lustily  as  her  rival  sovereign 
your  own  Queen  Bess — Grana  swore 
that  neither  the  sanctity  of  his  her- 
mit friend  or  of  his  place  of  refuge 
should  avail  him  aught,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  she  would  starve  him 
into  submission.  She  landed  ac- 
cordingly with  her  men,  and  sur- 
rounded church  and  hermitage  upon 
the  land  side,  that  toward  the  sea 
being  left  unguarded  and  unwatched 
because,  owing  to  the  height  and 
steepness  of  the  cliff  itself,  and  the 
position  of  the  church  tower,  built 
almost  immediately  upon  its  edge, 
there  seemed  no  human  possibility 
of  evasion  that  way.  The  chief, 
however,  and  his  hermit  proved  too 
many  for  her  after  all ;  for  by  dint  of 
working  day  and  night,  they  succeed- 
ed, before  their  store  of  provisions 
was  entirely  exhausted,  in  cutting 
through  the  floor  and  outer  wall  of 
the  church,  and  so  making  a  passage 
which  gave  them  instant  access  to 
the  cliffs  outside.  This  was  by  no 
means  so  difficult  a  task  as  at  first 
sight  it  seems ;  for  the  floor  of  the 
building  is  only  hardened  earth,  and 
its  walls  a  mere  mixture  of  mud  and 
rubble,  the  very  tower  itself  being 
only  partially  built  of  stone.  I  have 
often,  when  a  boy,  crept  through  the 
aperture,  but  it  is  nearly  filled  up 
with  rubbish  now,  and  almost,  or  I 
think  quite  forgotten  among  the 
people,  who  have  been  using  the 
church  for  the  last  twenty  years  as 
a  storehouse  for  peat  and  driftwood 
for  their  winter  firing.  Useful 
enough,  however,  the  poor  chieftain 


found  it;  for  one  fine  moonlight  night 
he  walked  quietly  through  it  into  the 
open  air,  swung  himself  down  the 
cliffs  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  had 
been  merely  searching  for  puffins' 
nests,  and  finally  escaped  in  a  boat 
left  there  by  his  friends  for  that  very 
purpose.  Next  day,  the  hermit  threw 
the  church  gates  open,  and  sent  word 
to  Queen  Grana  that  her  intended 
victim  had  escaped  her.  You  may 
imagine  what  a  rage  the  virago  chief- 
tainess  was  fn  at  finding  herself  thus 
outwitted ;  but  I  have  not  time  to 
tell  you  now,  for  here  we  are  close 
into  shore,  and  it  is  time  to  think  of 
landing." 

Roger  had  lowered  the  sail  while 
speaking,  and  he  now  began  sculling 
the  boat  round  a  low  sandy  point 
which  hid  the  harbor  from  their  view. 
While  he  was  occupied  in  this  man- 
ner, Nellie,  chancing  to  turn  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  Clare  Island, 
perceived  another  corragh  fast  fol- 
lowing in  their  track,  and  rowed  by 
a  boy,  who  was  evidently  working 
might  and  main  in  order  to  overtake 
them.  She  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Roger,  who  instantly  ceased  his  toil, 
and  turned  round  to  reconnoitre. 

"  It  is  Paudeen,"  he  said  at  once. 
What,  in  Heaven's  name,  has  sent 
him  to  us  here  ?" 

The  boy  saw  that  he  was  observ- 
ed, and  without  stopping  a  moment 
in  his  onward  course,  made  signs  to 
them  to  await  his  coming. 

Roger  did  as  he  was  desired;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  the  two  cor- 
raghs  were  lying  together  side  by 
side,  and  so  close  that  their  re- 
spective occupants  could  have  con- 
versed easily  in  a  whisper. 

"What  is  it,  Paudeen?"  asked 
O'More ;  "  have  you  any  message 
for  me,  or  is  there  anything  the  mat- 
ter that  you  have  followed  us  so  far?" 

"  It's  Mistress  Hewitson  who  is 
wanting  to  see  you,"  said  the  boy. 
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"  She  was  prevented  leaving  as  soon 
as  she  intended,  and  she  sent  me  on 
before  to  ask  you  not  to  quit  the  is- 
land until  she  had  spoken  to  you. 
You  were  gone,  however,  before  I 
could  get  there ;  so,  guessing  well 
enough  where  you  would  most  likely 
be  upon  Sunday  morning,  I  followed 
you  down  here." 

"But  if  you  came  straight  from 
the  mainland,  how  is  it  that  I  did 
not  meet  you  in  the  way?"  asked 
O'More  suddenly,  a  strange  suspicion 
of  even  Paudeen's  simple  faith  pass- 
ing rapidly  through  his  mind. 

"  Because  I  didn't  come  from  it  at 
all,  at  all,"  the  boy  answered  curtly. 
"  It  is  yonder  they  're  staying  now," 
he  added,  pointing  to  Achill  Island ; 
"  and  they  do  say  in  the  house  that 
Clare  Isle  will  be  the  next  to  follow." 

"And  is  it  to  tell  me  this  that 
Mistress  Hewitson  is  about  to  honor 
me  with  a  visit?"  Roger  answered 
bitterly.  "  The  formality,  methinks, 
was  hardly  needed,  considering  all 
that  her  father  has  robbed  me  of  al- 
ready." 

"  Sorrow  know,  I  know  what  she 
will  be  wanting ;  but  this  at  all  events 
I  know  for  certain,  that  it  is  for  no- 
thing but  what  is  good  and  kind," 
said  Paudeen;  adding  immediately 
afterward  in  a  musing  tone,  "  though 
how  she  can  be  what  she  is,  consider- 
ing the  black  blood  that  is  running  in 
her  veins,  it  needs  greater  wits  than 
I  can  boast  of  to  be  able  to  discover." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Roger,  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  about  right  there,  Pau- 
deen. So  now  go  back  at  once,  and 
say  to  Mistress  Hewitson  that  she 
shall  be  obeyed,  and  that  I  will  re- 
turn to  Clare  Island  in  time  to  re- 
ceive her  at  the  landing-place." 

"  Let  me  go  back  also,"  said  Nel- 
lie, in  a  smothered  voice.  "  If  I  and 
my  grandfather  have  brought  this 
danger  to  your  door,  it  is  only  just 
that  we  should  share  it  with  you." 


"  Share  it,  Mistress  Netterville  ? 
Nay,  but  you  would  double  itl" 
cried  O'More  vehemently.  "  In  the 
face  of  anything  like  real,  present 
danger,  I  should  infallibly  lose  my 
life  in  anxiety  for  yours.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  he  added,  seeing  that 
she  still  looked  distressed  and  anx- 
ious;  in  point  of  fact,  the  danger 
(whatever  it  is)  cannot  be  imme- 
diate, since  it  is  evident  that  Mis- 
tress Hewitson  expects  by  her  in- 
tended visit  to  give  me  such  infor- 
mation as  may  enable  me  to  evade 
it.  Possibly  she  has  heard  further 
details  concerning  those  plans  of  th6 
old  man,  her  father,  at  which  yester- 
day she  obscurely  hinted.  It  may 
even  be,  as  Paudeen  seems  to  think, 
that  they  intend  to  put  an  English 
garrison  on  the  island,  and  she  may 
hope  to  soften  matters  for  us  by  giv- 
ing me  this  previous  notice.  Any 
way,  I  entreat  you  not  to  be  over 
anxious;  for  though  I  acknowledge 
that  we  live  in  perilous  times  and 
places,  yet  still,  and  if  only  for  that 
very  reason,  it  behoves  us  to  keep 
our  common  sense  intact,  and  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  scared  by  every  pass- 
ing cloud  that  seems  to  threaten  us 
with  storm." 

After  such  words  as  these,  Nellie 
felt  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
land  the  moment  the  boat  reached 
shore,  and  Roger  helped  her  out 
with  a  sort  of  graceful  tenderness, 
which  seemed  intended  tacitly  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  the  constraint  he 
had  been  compelled  to  put  upon  her 
inclinations. 

Then  he  pointed  to  a  scarcely  dis- 
cernible path  among  the  brushwood, 
and  said  hastily  : 

"  That  path  will  take  you  straight 
to  the  church.  If  any  one  ask  you 
any  questions,  the  watchword  is, 
'  God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger  O'More.' 
Farewell !  Get  as  near  the  altar  as 
you  can ;  tell  them  not  to  wait  for 
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me,  but  I  will  be  back  in  time  to 
fetch  you." 

He  waited  one  moment,  to  make 
sure  that  she  understood  him,  then 
pushed  the  boat  out  into  deep  water, 
and  without  even  venturing  to  look 
back,  pursued  his  way  diligently 
homeward. 

The  breeze  had  died  away,  so  that 
he  would,  he  knew,  be  infinitely  long- 
er in  returning  to  Clare  Island  than 
he  had  been  in  coming  from  it.  As 
he  passed  Paudeen,  he  had  half  a 
minti  to  hail  him,  but  reflecting  that 
he  would  probably  lose  more  time  by 
the  stoppage  than  he  could  gain  by 
the  boy's  assistance,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  went  on  his  way  alone.  It 
was  hot  and  weary  work,  but  he  put 
all  his  strength  and  will  to  it,  and  did 
it  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Not,  however,  before  his  pre- 
sence was  apparently  sorely  needed ; 
for  just  as  he  neared  the  harbor,  the 
deep,  angry  bay  of  the  wolf-dog  Maida 
reached  his  ear.    This  was  followed 
by  a  woman's  voice,  endeavoring  pro- 
bably to  soothe  the  dog,  and  this  again 
by  a  long,  shrill  whistle  which  came 
like  a  cry  for  aid  across  the  waters. 
Thus  urged,  O'More  pulled  with  re- 
doubled energy,  and  next  moment 
was  in  the  harbor.  A  corragh,  owner- 
less and  empty,  was  lying  loose  be- 
side the  pier,  and  a  few  yards  from 
the  landing-place  he  saw  a  girl  stand- 
ing motionless  as  a  statue,  one  hand 
raised  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  con- 
fronting Maida,  who,  with  head  erect 
and  bristling  hair,  seemed  to  bid  her 
advance  further  at  her  peril.  Had 
she  attempted  to  retreat,  had  she 
shown  even  a  shadow  of  timidity  or 
of  yielding,  the  dog  would  undoubted- 
ly have  torn  her  into  pieces ;  but, 
with  wonderful  nerve  and  courage, 
she  had  so  far  stood  her  ground,  and, 
rebuked  by  her 'stillness  and  unyield- 
ing attitude,  Maida,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, had  fortunately  contented  her 


sense  of  duty  by  keeping  a  close  watch 
upon  her  proceedings.  Horrified  at 
the  sight,  and  dreading  lest  Maida 
might  mistake  even  the  sound  of  his 
voice  for  a  signal  of  attack,  Roger 
hastily  leaped  on  shore.  Henrietta 
heard  him,  and  without  even  daring 
to  turn  her  head  in  his  direction, 
whispered  softly : 

"  Call  off  your  dog — for  God's  dear 
sake,  call  her  off  at  once  !" 

Roger  made  no  reply,  (for,  in  fact, 
he  did  not  dare  to  speak,)  but  he 
made  one  bound  forward  and  placed 
himselfbetweenherandherfoe.  Mai- 
da instantly  abandoned  her  threaten- 
ing look  to  greet  her  master,  and  for 
one  half-moment  he  employed  him- 
self in  caressing  and  calming  down 
her  fury.  Then  he  turned  eagerly  to 
Henrietta  : 

"  How  is  this,  Mistress  Hewitson  ? 
For  God's  sake,  speak!  The  dog 
has  not  injured  you,  I  trust?" 

Henrietta  did  not  at  first  reply. 
She  was  as  white  as  ashes,  and  her 
eyes  glittered  with  a  strange  mingling 
of  courage  and  of  desperate  fear. 
^Send  away  the  dog,"  she  cried  at 
last ;  "send  away  the  dog.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  her,"  and  then  burst  into 
tears. 

Roger  said  one  word,  and  Maida 
instantly  flew  toward  the  castle.  He 
was  about  to  follow  in  the  same  di- 
rection in  order  to  procure  some  wa- 
ter, but  the  girl  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and  held  him  so  that  he  could 
not  move. 

"  Calm  yourself,  I  entreat  you,"  he 
said,  fancying  she  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  terror.  "  No  wonder  that 
even  your  high  courage  has  given, 
way.  Let  me  call  Nora.  She  wilt 
help  you  to  compose  yourself." 

"  Call  no  one,"  Henrietta  gasped. 
"  Call  no  one ;  but  tell  me,  is  there 
not  a  priest  and  some  other  outlaws- 
in  hiding  on  the  chieftain's  rock  ?" 

"What  then  ?"  he  asked,  the  blood 
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suddenly  rushing  to  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  Nellie. 

"What  then?"  she  repeated  fierce- 
ly ;  "  because,  (oh !  that  I  had  known  it 
but  an  hour  ago,)  because  death  is 
there,  and  treachery  and  woe !  But 
whither  are  you  going  ?"  she  cried,  fol- 
lowing him  as  he  broke  suddenly  from 
her  grasp,  and  began  to  retrace  his 
way  toward  the  pier. 

"Whither?  whither?"  he  answered, 
like  one  speaking  in  his  sleep.  "  There, 
of  course.  Where  else?  My  God, 
that  I  should  have  left  Nellie  there  !" 

"The  girl !"  cried  Henrietta  ;  "and 
you  have  been  there  already,  and 
have  had  time  to  row  all  this  way 
back  ?  My  God,  then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  save  her.  The  church  must 
be  in  flames  ere  now." 

O'More  made  no  reply,  but  leaped 
at  once  into  the  boat.  "  What  do  you 
want  ?"  he  asked,  almost  savagely,  as 
Henrietta  followed  him.  "  What  do 
you  want  here — you,  the  child  of  her 
assassin  ?" 

"I  want  to  save  her,  and,  still 
more,  to  save  my  father,  if  I  can,  from 
this  most  fearful  guilt,"  she  answered 
promptly.  Roger  made  no  further 
opposition.  Once  fairly  out  of  har- 
bor, he  rowed  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair,  and  Henrietta  helped  him 
nobly.  They  were  obliged  to  trust 
entirely  to  their  oars,  and  the  delay 
was  maddening.  Roger  never  cast  a 
•single  glance  toward  the  spot  where 
all.  his  soul  was  centred,  but  Henri- 
rietta  could  not  resist  a  look  once  or 
twice  in  that  direction. 

Suddenly  she  cried  out. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked  nervously ; 
-"what  is  it?" 

"  They  have  fired  the  church,"  she 
said,  in  smothered  tones.  "  There  is 
a  cloud  of  smoke ;  and  now — my 
Ck>d ! — a  jet  of  flame  going  through 
it  to  the  sky !" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  he  bent  to 
the  oar  until  the  bead-drops  of  min- 


gled agony  and  toil  stood  thick  upon 
his  brow. 

"  God  help  them !  They  must  be 
trying  to  escape,"  she  muttered  yet 
again,  as  something  like  a  shot  or  two 
of  musketry  reached  her  ear. 

Faster  he  rowed,  and  faster.  The 
boat  leaped  like  a  living  thing  along 
the  waters.  They  were  close  to  the 
cliff  at  last.  Overhead,  the  sky  was 
hidden  by  a  canopy  of  heavy  smoke, 
with  here  and  there  a  streak  of  fire 
flashing  like  forked  lightning  athwart 
it.  Underneath,  the  water  lay  black 
as  ink,  in  the  reflection  of  the  clouded 
heavens,  as  the  boat  rushed  through 
it.  One  more  effort,  and  they  were 
in  the  cove — another,  and  they  were 
flung  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach. 
Roger  jumped  out  without  a  word. 
Was  he  in  time  ?  or  was  he  not  ?  His 
whole  soul  was  engrossed  in  that  fear- 
ful question. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked 
Henrietta,  uncertain  as  to  what  her 
own  share  in  the  enterprise  was  to  be. 
He  had  been  searching  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  for  something;  but  he  look- 
ed up  then  with  a  kindling  eye,  and 
said : 

"  Will  you  be  true  to  the  end  ?" 

"  So  help  me  God,  I  will !"  she  an- 
swered in  that  quiet  tone  which  tells 
all  the  more  of  steady  courage  that  it 
has  no  touch  of  bluster  in  it.  He  had 
found  what  he  wanted  now — a  cutlass 
and  a  coil  of  rope — and  answered  ra- 
pidly : 

"  Take  the  boat  out  of  this,  then, 
and  wait  beneath  the  cliffs.  Wait  till 
I  come,  or  until  yonder  tower  falls,  as 
fall  it  must,  and  soon.  After  that, 
you  may  go  home  in  peace.  Yes, 
peace !  For  happen  what  may,  your 
soul,  at  any  rate,  will  be  guiltless  of 
this  day's  murder." 

He  shoved  the  boat  back  into  deep 
water  as  he  finished*  speaking,  and 
then,  without  even  looking  back  to 
see  if  Henrietta  followed  his  di- 
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rections,  strode  rapidly  up  the 
cliffs. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Happily  unconscious  of  the  peril 
by  which  her  own  life  was  so  speedily 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  Nellie  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  after  Roger  left 
her,  watching  his  progress  through 
the  water,  and  speculating  anxiously 
enough  upon  the  nature  of  the  sum- 
mons which  had  been  delivered  to 
him  by  Paudeen.  In  spite  of  his  ap- 
parent coolness,  there  had  been  some- 
thing-in  the  way  in  which  he  had  al- 
most forced  her  to  leave  him — some- 
thing in  the  haste  with  which  he  had 
given  her  his  last  directions — some- 
thing (if  it  must  be  confessed)  in  the 
very  fact  of  his  having  rushed  off 
without  even  a  parting  word  or  look, 
which  made  her  suspect  the  danger 
to  be  more  real  and  immediate  than 
he  wished  her  to  suppose  it  And 
now,  as  she  watched  him  bending  to 
the  oar  as  if  his  very  life  depended 
on  his  speed,  suspicion  seemed  all  at 
once  to  grow  up  into  certainty,  and 
she  bitterly  regretted  the  shyness 
which  had  prevented  her  insisting  on 
returning  with  him  to  the  island.  Re- 
grets, however,  were  now  in  vain,  and 
remembering  that,  if  she  delayed  much 
longer,  she  would  in  all  probability 
be  too  late  for  Mass,  and  so  lose  the 
only  object  for  which  she  had  remain- 
ed behind,  she  turned  her  face  reso- 
lutely toward  the  path  pointed  out  by 
Roger.  It  was  less  a  path  indeed 
than  a  mere  narrow  space  left  by  the 
natural  receding  of  the  rocks  and 
loose  boulders,  which  lay  scattered 
about  in  all  directions.  Such  as  it 
was,  it  led  Nellie  in  a  zigzag  fashion 
upward  toward  the  cliffs,  turning  and 
twisting  so  suddenly  and  so  often, 
that  she  could  hardly  ever  see  more 
than  a  yard  or  two  before  her,  while 
the  boulders  on  either  side,  being  ge- 


nerally higher  than  her  head,  and  the 
intervals  between  them  filled  up  with 
tall  heather  and  scrubby  brushwood, 
she  might  as  well,  for  all  that  she 
could  have  seen  beyond,  have  been 
walking  between  a  couple  of  stone 
walls.  The  congregation  had  in 
all  probability  already  reached  the 
church,  or  else  they  were  coming  to 
it  by  another  path ;  for  not  the  sound 
of  a  voice  or  of  a  footstep  either  be- 
fore or  behind  her  could  she  hear, 
though  she  paused  occasionally  to  lis- 
ten. Once  indeed,  but  only  once,  at 
a  sudden  opening  among  the  boul- 
ders, she  fancied  she  saw  something 
like  the  glistening  of  a  spear  in  the 
brushwood  underneath,  and  a  minute 
or  two  afterward  the  air  seemed  tre- 
mulous with  a  low  sighing  sound,  as 
if  some  one  were  whispering  within  a 
few  yards  of  her  ear.  Nevertheless, 
when  she  paused  again  in  some  tre- 
pidation to  reconnoitre,  everything 
seemed  so  lonely  and  so  still  around 
her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  her  imagination  must  have  been 
playing  her  sad  tricks.  The  light 
which  she  had  seen  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  mere  effect  of  sunshine  on 
some  of  the  more  polished  rocks, 
while  the  sough  and  sigh  of  the  wa- 
ters, as  they  lapped  quietly  on  the 
beach  below,  might  easily  have  as- 
sumed, in  that  distance  and  in  the 
calm  summer  air,  the  semblance  of  a 
human  whisper.  Once  she  had  satis- 
fied herself  upon  this  point,  she  re- 
solved not  to  be  frightened  from  her 
purpose  by  any  nervous  fancies ;  and 
stimulating  her  courage  by  the  reflec- 
tion that,  if  an  enemy  really  were  lurk- 
ing near,  her  best  chance  of  safety 
would  be  the  church,  in  which  her 
countrymen  and  women  were  already 
gathered,  she  toiled  steadily  upward 
until  she  reached  the  platform  upon 
which  it  was  erected.  A  sudden  turn 
in  the  path  brought  her  face  to  face 
with  it  almost  before  she  fancied  that 
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she  was  near,  and  she  only  compre- 
hended how  heartily  she  had  been 
frightened  on  the  way,  by  the  sense 
of  relief  which  this  discovery  impart- 
ed. It  was  a  low,  mean-looking  edi- 
fice enough,  with  the  hermit's  cell 
built  aslant  against  the  wall,  and  form- 
ing in  fact  a  kind  of  porch,  through 
which  alone  it  could  be  entered. 
From  the  moment  it  first  came  in 
sight,  the  path  had  narrowed  gradu- 
ally until  there  was  barely  room  at 
last  for  the  passing  of  a  single  per- 
son, and  while  it  appeared  to  Nellie 
to  descend,  the  rocks  on  either  side 
rose  higher,  slanting  even  somewhat 
over,  so  as  partially  to  impede  the 
light.  From  this  circumstance  she 
was  led  to  fancy  that  both  cell  and 
church  had  been  built  originally  be- 
low what  was  now  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  land,  a  fact  which,  joined 
to  its  desolate,  ruinous  condition, 
might  easily  have  pointed  it  out  to 
Roger  as  a  fitting  place  for  the  con- 
cealment of  his  friends.  The  low  door 
of  the  porch  was  closed  and  fastened 
upon  the  inside,  so  that  she  was 
obliged,  very  reluctantly,  to  knock  on 
it  for  admittance.  A  moment  after- 
ward she  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps, the  door  was  drawn  back  an 
inch  or  two,  and  some  one  from  be- 
hind it  whispered  in  Irish,  "  Who  are 
you,  and  for  whom  ?" 

"For  God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger 
O'More,"  Nellie  promptly  answered. 

"Enter,  then,  in  the  name  of  God," 
the  voice  replied  ;  and  a  strong  hand 
being  put  forth,  she  was  drawn  within 
the  building  as  easily  and  unresist- 
ingly as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and 
the  door  was  again  closed  behind  her. 
The  cell  into  which  she  had  been 
thus  unceremoniously  introduced  was 
very  dark,  and  she  could  only  just 
perceive  that  the  person  who  had 
played  the  part  of  porter  was  a  tall, 
soldierly-looking  fellow,  and  therefore, 
she  concluded,  one  of  the  outlaws,  of 


whose  residence  in  the  building  Ro- 
ger had  informed  her. 

"You  have  been  long  a-coming," 
said  the  man.  "Why  is  not  the  chief- 
tain with  you  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  brought 
me  hither?"  asked  Nellie,  startled  by 
the  knowledge  he  seemed  to  have  of 
her  proceedings. 

"We  keep  a  good  look-out  sea- 
ward upon  Sunday  mornings,"  he  an- 
swered significantly.  "  Why  did  he 
go  back  ?" 

"  A  message — a  summons  from  the 
island,"  said  Nellie ;  not  well  know- 
ing how  much  or  how  little  it  would 
be  prudent  to  communicate.  "  It  was 
nothing  of  any  consequence,  I  believe ; 
and  he  said  you  were  not  to  wait 
He  will  probably  be  here  before  all 
is  over." 

"  Good,"  said  the  man ; "  then  follow 
me."  He  went  on  as  he  spoke,  Nel- 
lie stumbling  as  well  as  she  could  after 
him  in  the  dark,  until  they  reach- 
ed the  thick  matting  of  dried  grass 
which  separated  the  church  from  the 
porch  outside.  Here  the  descent  be- 
came so  sudden  that  she  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  precipitated  face  fore- 
most into  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion, if  her  conductor  had  not  caught 
her  by  the  arm  in  time  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe,  and  landed  her  safely  on 
the  other  side.  The  interior  of  the 
building,  as  Nellie  saw  it  in  that  dim 
light,  had  a  much  nearer  resemblance 
to  a  ruinous  barn  than  to  a  place  of 
Christian  worship.  As  Roger  had 
already  told  her,  it  had  been  so  long 
dismantled  and  forgotten  as  a  church 
that  the  people  had  come  to  look 
upon  it  simply  as  a  storehouse  for 
their  winter  firing,  a  fact  amply  at- 
tested by  the  piles  of  drift  and  brush- 
wood which  rose  in  all  directions, 
blocking  up  the  narrow  windows,  and 
forming  a  gigantic  stack  against  the 
wall  behind  the  altar.  This  latter 
was  of  stone,  facing  the  door  by 
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which  she  had  just  entered,  and  so 
placed  that  there  was  a  considerable 
distance  between  it  and  the  wall  be- 
yond. 

In  this  desolate-looking  building 
about  twenty  or  thirty  people  were 
assembled,  most  of  them  women  and 
young  girls,  with  a  sprinkling  of  old 
men  and  half-a-dozen  younger  ones, 
in  whom  Nellie  fancied  she  recog- 
nized the  outlawed  soldiers  of  the 
royal  army.  Two  or  three  of  these 
last  stole  a  curious  glance  upon  her, 
as  she  moved  onward  toward  the 
altar ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
gregation were  so  absorbed  in  ear- 
nest and  loudly-uttered  prayer,  that 
they  seemed  absolutely  unconscious 
of  the  entrance  of  a  stranger.  Pass- 
ing quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  them 
in  their  devotions,  Nellie  made  her 
way  to  a  spot  from  whence  she  had 
a  full  view  of  the  priest  as  he  sat,  a 
little  on  one  side,  engaged  in  hear- 
ing the  confessions  of  those  who 
presented  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  in  truth  a  hero  in 
Nellie's  eyes — the  best  of  all  heroes 
— a  Christian  hero.  He  had  stood 
by  that  brave  old  bishop  who  had 
gone  to  death  for  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism which,  in  the  old  heroic  days  of 
Rome,  would  have  set  him  as  a  demi- 
god upon  pagan  altars.  Quiet  and 
self-possessed,  he  had  knelt,  amid 
the  thunders  of  the  battle-field,  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  the  wounded 
soldiers.  He  had  plunged  into  the 
fell  atmospheres  of  plague  and  fever, 
braving  death  in  its  worst  and  most 
loathsome  forms  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  functions.  He  had 
buried  the  dead — he  had  consoled 
the  widow  and  orphan,  made  such 
by  the  reckless  cruelty  of  man  ;  and 
now,  when  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
more  heroic  forms  of  service  to  his 
Lord,  he  had  come  hither,  like  that 
Lord  himself — like  the  good  Shep- 
herd of  the  Gospel — to  gather  up  the 


young  lambs  into  his  arms,  and  to 
comfort  a  conquered  and  stricken 
people ;  to  pour  the  consolations  of 
religion  upon  hearts  wrung  and  dis- 
consolate in  human  sorrow ;  to  preach 
of  heaven  to  men  forsaken  of  the 
earth,  and  to  teach  them,  houseless 
and  hapless  as  they  were,  to  lift  up 
those  eyes  and  hands,  which  had 
been  lifted  in  vain  to  their  brother 
man  for  mercy,  higher  and  higher 
still,  even  to  that  Almighty  Father 
to  whose  paternal  heart  the  life  of 
the  very  least  of  his  little  ones  was 
of  such  unspeakable  and  unthought- 
of  value  that  not  a  hair  might  fall 
from  one  of  their  heads  without  his 
express  permission.  Thoughts  like 
these  passed  rapidly  through  Nellie's 
mind  as  she  watched  the  old  man 
bending  reverently  and  compassion- 
ately to  receive,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  functions,  each  new 
tale  of  sin  or  sorrow  which,  one  after 
another,  the  poor  people  round  him 
came  to  pour  into  his  sympathizing 
ear. 

We  have  called  him  "  old,"  for  his 
hair  was  white  and  his  face  was 
ploughed  into  many  wrinkles ;  yet 
Nellie  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
the  look  of  wearied,  patient  age  upon 
his  features  was  less  the  effect  of 
years,  than  of  the  toil  and  suffering 
by  which  those  years  had  been  uti- 
lized and  made  fruitful  in  the  service 
of  his  Master.  Altogether  she  felt 
drawn  toward  him  by  a  feeling  of 
reverent  admiration,  which  would 
probably  have  found  vent  in  words, 
if  he  had  not  been  so  completely  oc- 
cupied in  his  ministerial  duties  as  to 
make  it  simply  impossible  to  inter- 
rupt him.  For  in  a  congregation 
deprived,  as  this  had  been,  of  a  pas- 
tor for  many  months,  there  was  of 
course  much  to  be  done  ere  the 
commencement  of  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice. There  were  confessions  to  be 
heard,  and  infants  to  be  baptized, 
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and  more  than  one  young  couple — 
who  had  patiently  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  a  lawful  minister  for  the  recep- 
tion of  that  sacrament — to  be  united 
in  holy  wedlock.  At  last,  however, 
all  this  was  overhand  Nellie  had  just 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  and  speak 
to  him  in  her  turn,  when,  to  her  in- 
finite annoyance,  he  rose  from  his 
place  and  commenced  robing  him- 
self at  the  altar.  Kneeling  down 
again,  therefore,  she  endeavored  to 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  all  out- 
ward things,  in  order  to  fix  them  en- 
tirely upon  the  coming  service.  In 
spite,  however,  of  her  most  earnest 
efforts,  she  felt  nervous  and  unhappy 
at  the  prolonged  absence  of  O'More, 
and  she  could  not  help  envying  the 
people  round  her,  as  with  all  the  na- 
tural fervor  of  the  Celtic  tempera- 
ment, they  abandoned  themselves  to 
prayer;  prostrating,  groaning,  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  and  praying  up 
aloud  with  as  much  naive  indiffer- 
ence to  the  vicinity  of  their  neigh- 
bor, as  if  each  individual  in  presence 
there  imagined  that  he  and  his  God 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  church. 
Poor  Nellie  could  obtain  no  such 
blest  absorption  from  her  cares.  Her 
eyes  would  glance  toward  the  door 
for  the  coming  of  Roger,  and  her 
ears  would  listen  for  his  footsteps  ; 
once  or  twice,  indeed,  she  felt  quite 
certain  that  she  heard  him  moving 
quietly  behind  the  screen  of  matting, 
which  shut  in  the  church  from  the 
porch  outside,  and  became,  in  conse- 
quence, nervously  anxious  to  see  him 
lift  it  and  take  his  promised  place 
beside  her.  He  never  came,  how- 
ever, yet  the  sounds  continued,  ac- 
companied at  times  by  a  slight  wav- 
ing of  the  screen,  as  if  a  hand  had 
accidentally  touched  it ;  and  this  oc- 
curred so  often  that  Nellie  began  at 
last  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  She 
thought  of  Paudeen's  mysterious 
message  to  his  chieftain,  and  her 


own  half-extinguished  fancy  of  hav- 
ing seen  a  spear  among  the  brush- 
wood recurred  vividly  to  her  mind. 
What  if  she  had  seen  rightly,  after 
all  ?  What  if  an  enemy  were  really 
lurking  in  the  neighborhood;  or, 
worse  still,  crouching  behind  that 
terrible  screen,  ready  to  massacre 
the  congregation  as  they  passed 
through  it  to  the  open  air  after  ser- 
vice ?  The  thought  was  too  terrible 
for  solitary  endurance,  and  she  was 
just  about  to  lessen  the  burden  by 
imparting  it  to  her  nearest  neighbor, 
when  she  found  herself  forestalled 
by  a  heavy,  stifling  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  rolled  suddenly  through  the 
church  and  roused  every  creature 
present  to  a  sense  of  coming  danger. 
There  was  a  rustle  and  a  stir,  and 
then  they  all  stood  up,  men  and  wo- 
men and  little  children,  gazing  with 
wild  eyes  and  whitened  faces  on 
each  other,  uncertain  of  the  "how 
or  from  whence  "  of  the  threatened 
peril. 

The  priest  alone  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  circumstance  ;  never- 
theless he  felt  and  comprehended  far 
better  than  they  did  the  nature  of  the 
fate  awaiting  them,  and  hurried  on 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass,  which 
was  by  this  time,  fortunately,  well- 
nigh  over. 

He  had  hardly  finished  the  com- 
munion prayer  before  the  heat  and 
suffocation  had  become  unbearable. 
In  an  agony  of  terror,  the  people  made 
a  rush  to  the  gates,  and  tore  down 
the  screen  of  matting  which  separat- 
ed the  church  from  the  porch  beyond. 

Then  arose  a  wild  cry  of  despair, 
filling  the  church  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing— the  cry  of  human  beings  caught 
in  a  snare  from  whence,  except  by  a 
cruel  death,  there  was  no  escaping. 
The  porch  was  already  a  blazing 
furnace,  filled  almost  to  the  roof, 
with  fagots  burning  in  all  the  fury 
that  pitch  and  tar,  and  other  corn- 
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bustibles  flung  liberally  among  them, 
were  calculated  to  produce.  These, 
then,  were  the  sounds  which  had  dis- 
turbed Nellie  during  Mass.  The 
enemy  had  profited  by  the  rapt  de- 
votion of  these  poor  people  to  build 
up,  unheard  and  unsuspected,  their 
death-pile  in  the  porch,  after  which 
doughty  deed  they  had  retired,  clos- 
ing the  gates  behind  them,  and  trust- 
ing the  rest  to  the  terrible  nature  of 
the  ally  they  had  so  recklessly  in- 
voked. 

To  attempt  a  passage  through  that 
sea  of  fire  in  its  first  wild  fury  would 
have  been  instant  death;  and  amid 
the  cries  of  women  and  children, 
many  of  whom  were  well-nigh  tramp- 
led to  death  beneath  the  feet  of  their 
fellow-victims,  the  crowd  swayed 
backward. 

Then  came  another  horror.  An 
unhappy  girl,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  throng,  in  her  eagerness  to  es- 
cape, had  rushed  so  far  into  the 
porch  that  her  garments  caught  fire, 
and,  mad  with  pain  and  fear,  she 
flung  herself  face  downward  upon  a 
heap  of  driftwood  near  her.  It  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  wood,  dry 
and  combustible  as  tinder,  ignited 
instantly,  and  in  two  minutes  more 
was  a  mass  of  flame.  In  vain  some 
of  the  men,  with  the  priest  at  their 
head,  leaped  on  it  in  a  wild  effort  to 
trample  it  out  before  it  could  spread 
further.  As  fast  as  it  was  stifled  in 
one  place  it  broke  out  in  another, 
the  subtle  element  gliding  along  the 
walls  and  seizing  upon  stack  after 
stack  of  wood  with  an  ease  and  speed 
that  mocked  at  all  their  efforts  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  No  words  can  paint  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  that  followed  ! 
Heavy  volumes  of  black  smoke,  ever 
and  anon  rolling  upward  from  some 
new  spot  upon  which  the  fire  had 
fastened,  at  times  shut  out  the  light 
of  day,  and  made  the  darkness  al- 


most palpable  to  the  senses.  Fire, 
bright  and  angry,  flashing  at  first 
here  and  there  at  intervals,  like  fork- 
ed lightning,  through  the  gloom ; 
then  coming  thicker  and  quicker,  as 
it  grew  with  what  it  fed  on,  hurrying 
and  leaping  in  its  exultant  fury,  lick- 
ing up  and  devouring  with  hungry 
tongues  all  that  opposed  its  progress 
— now  spreading  itself  in  sheets  of 
molten  flame,  now  contracting  into 
red,  hissing  streams,  bearing  a  ter- 
rible resemblance  to  fiery  serpents, 
but  never  for  a  moment  slackening 
in  its  work  of  woe,  winding  hither 
and  thither,  and  in  and  out,  and 
fastening  with  all  the  malice  and 
tenacity  of  a  conscious  creature 
upon  everything  combustible  within 
its  reach,  until  the  very  rafters  over- 
head were  wreathed  in  flame — and 
underneath  that  awful  canopy  the 
panting,  shrieking  crowd,  struggling 
in  that  sulphurous  atmosphere  of 
smoke  and  fire,  rushing  backward 
and  forward,  they  knew  not  whither, 
in  search  of  a  safety  they  knew  too 
well  they  could  never  find  ;  for  even 
while  obeying  the  animal  instinct  to 
fly  from  danger,  there  was  not  a 
creature  there  who  did  not  feel  to 
the  very  inmost  marrow  of  his  being, 
that  unless  a  miracle  were  interpos- 
ed to  save  him,  he  was  doomed  then 
and  there  to  die. 

Nellie  was  the  only  person  in  the 
church,  perhaps,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  pastor,  who  made  no  vain 
effort  at  escaping.  Driven  by  the 
swaying  of  the  others,  after  their  first 
rush  to  the  door,  backward  toward 
the  altar,  she  had  remained  there 
quietly  ever  since,  praying,  or  trying 
to  pray,  and  shutting  eyes  and  ears 
as  much  as  might  be  to  the  terrible 
sights  and  sounds  around  her.  Ac- 
cident had,  in  fact,  brought  her  to 
the  only  spot  in  the  building  where 
safety  was  for  the  moment  feasible. 

The  altar  was  built,  as  we  have  al- 
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ready  said,  of  stone,  and  being  plac- 
ed at  some  distance  from  any  of  the 
walls,  the  space  in  front,  though  sti- 
fling from  heat  and  smoke,  was  clear 
of  fire,  and  consequently  of  imme- 
diate danger. 

Hither,  therefore,  the  priest,  who, 
having  done  all  that  man  could  do 
toward  the  stifling  of  the  flames,  now 
felt  that  another  and  a  higher  duty 
— the  duty  of  his  priestly  office — 
must  needs  be  exercised,  endeavored 
to  .collect  his  flock,  and  hither,  at  his 
bidding,  one  by  one  they  came,  every 
hope  of  rescue  extinguished  in  their 
bosoms,  and  scorched,  and  bruised, 
and  half-suffocated  as  they  were,  lay 
down  at  his  feet  to  die.  There  was 
no  loud  shrieking  now — the  silence 
of  utter  exhaustion  had  fallen  upon 
them  all,  and  only  a  low  wail  of  pain 
broke  now  and  then  from  the  white, 
parched  lips  of  some  poor  dying 
creature,  as  if  in  human  expostula- 
tion with  the  sputtering  and  hissing 
of  the  flames  that  scorched  him. 
Once,  and  only  once,  a  less  fitting 
sound  was  heard — a  curse,  deep  but 
loud,  on  the  foe  that  had  so  ruthless- 
ly contrived  their  ruin. 

It  reached  the  ear  of  the  priest  as 
he  stood  before  the  altar,  sometimes 
praying  up  aloud,  sometimes  with 
look  and  voice  endeavoring  to  calm 
his  people,  waiting  and  watching 
with  wise,  heroic  patience  for  the 
precise  moment  when,  all  hopes  of 
human  life  abandoned,  he  might  lead 
them  to  thoughts  of  that  which  is 
eternal. 

But  that  muttered  curse  seemed  to 
rouse  another  and  a  different  spirit 
in  his  bosom,  and  filled  with  holy 
and  apostolic  anger,  he  turned  at 
once  upon  the  man  who  spoke  it. 

"Sinner!"  he  cried,  "be  silent! 
Dare  you  to  go  to  God  with  a  curse 
upon  your  lips  ?  What  if  he  curse 
you  in  return?  What  if  he  plunge 
vou,  for  that  very  word,  from  this  fire, 


which  will  pass  with  time,  into  that 
which  is  eternal  and  endures  for  ever? 
O  my  children,  my  children !"  cried 
the  good  old  man,  opening  wide  his 
arms,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  em- 
braced his  weeping  flock  and  shel- 
tered them  all  from  pain  and  sorrow 
on  his  paternal  bosom,  "see  you  not, 
indeed,  that  you  must  die ! — with  foes 
outside,  with  devouring  flames  within, 
all  hope  of  life  is  simple  folly.  Die 
you  must.  So  man  decrees  ;  but  God, 
more  merciful,  still  leaves  a  choice — 
not  as  to  death,  but  as  to  the  spirit 
in  which  you  meet  it.  You  may  die 
angry  and  reviling,  as  the  blasphe- 
ming thief,  or  you  may  die  (O  bless- 
ed thought !)  as  Jesus  died — peace  in 
your  hearts  and  a  prayer  for  your  very 
foes  upon  your  lips.  Have  pity  on 
yourselves,  my  children ;  have  pity  on 
me,  who,  as  your  pastor,  will  have  to 
answer  for  your  souls,  as  for  my  own, 
to  God — and  choose  with  Jesus.  Put 
aside  all  rancor  from  your  hearts. 
Remember  that  what  our  foes  have 
done  to  us,  we,  each  in  our  measure, 
have  done  by  our  sins  to  Jesus.  Pray 
for  them  as  he  did.  Weep,  as  he  did 
for  your  sins  (not  his)  upon  the  cross, 
and  kneel  at  once,  that  while  there 
yet  is  time  I  may  give  you,  in  his 
name  and  by  his  power,  that  pardon 
which  will  send  you  safe  and  hopeful 
to  the  judgment-seat  of  God." 

Clear,  calm,  and  quiet,  amid  the 
confusion  round  him,  rose  the  voice 
of  that  good  shepherd,  sent  hither,  as 
it  seemed,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  perish  with  his  flock ;  and  like  a 
message  of  mercy  from  on  high  his 
words  fell  upon  their  failing  hearts. 
They  obeyed  him  to  the  letter.  Hush- 
ed was  every  murmur,  stifled  every 
cry  of  pain,  and,  prostrate  on  their 
faces,  they  waited  with  solemn  silence 
the  word  which  they  knew  would  fol- 
low. And  it  was  said  at  last  With 
streaming  eyes,  and  hands  uplifted 
toward  that  heaven  to  which  he  and 
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his  poor  children  all  were  speeding, 
the  priest  pronounced  that  Ego  te  ab- 
solvOy  which  speaking  to  each  indivi- 
dual soul  as  if  meant  for  it  alone,  yet 
brought  pardon,  peace,  and  healing 
to  them  all.  Something  like  a  low 
"Amen,"  something  like  a  thrill  of 
relief  from  overladen  bosoms,  follow- 
ed ;  and  then,  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant, came  a  loud  cry  from  the  out- 
side of  the  church — a  crashing  of 
doors — a  rush — a  struggle — a  scatter- 
ing of  brands  from  the  half-burned- 
out  fagots  in  the  porch — and,  black- 
ened with  smoke  and  scorched  with 
fire,  O'More  leaped  like  an  apparition 
into  the  midst  of  the  people.  A  shout 
almost  of  triumph  greeted  his  appear- 
ance, for  they  felt  as  if  he  must  have 
brought  safety  with  him.  It  seemed, 
in  fact,  as  if  only  by  a  miracle  he 
could  have  been  there  at  all.  Un- 
armed as  he  was,  he  had  rushed 
through  the  English  soldiers,  and 
they,  having  all  along  imagined  him 
to  be  in  the  church  with  their  less  no- 
ble victims,  were  taken  so  completely 
by  surprise  that  they  suffered  him  to 
pass  at  first  almost  without  a  blow. 
By  the  time  they  had  recovered  them- 
selves, their  leaders  had  staid  their 
hands.  It  was  better  for  all  their 
purposes  that  he  should  rush  to  death 
of  his  own  accord  than  that  they 
should  have  any  ostensible  share  in 
the  business.  No  further  opposition, 
therefore,  being  offered  to  his  pro- 
gress, he  easily  undid  the  gates,  which 
were  only  slightly  barricaded  on  the 
outside,  and  having  cleared  the  porch 
at  the  risk  of  instant  suffocation  to 
himself,  he  now  stood  calling  upon 
Nellie,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover her  in  the  blinding  atmosphere 
of  smoke  around  him.  She  was  still 
where  she  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning— at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  faint 
and  half-dead  with  heat  and  fear.  But 
the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  call 
her  back  to  life,  and,  with  a  cry  like 


a  frightened  child,  she  half-rose  from 
her  recumbent  posture.  Faint  as  was 
that  cry,  he  heard  it,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  white  face,  rushed  to- 
ward her.  In  another  moment  he  had 
her  in  his  arms,  wrapped  carefully  in 
his  heavy  cloak,  and  shouting  to  all 
to  follow  and  keep  close,  he  rushed 
behind  the  altar. 

Half  an  hour  before  this  had  been 
the  hottest  and  most  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  the  church,  but  O'More  had 
well  calculated  his  chances.  The  real 
danger  now  was  from  the  roof,  which, 
having  been  burning  for  some  time, 
might  fall  at  any  moment  Below,  the 
fire,  having  rapidly  exhausted  the  light 
material  upon  which  it  had  fed  its 
fury,  was  gradually  dying  out,  and 
boldly  scattering  the  fagots  upon 
either  side  as  he  moved  on,  Roger 
made  his  way  good  to  the  .  only  spot 
in  the  building  from  whence  escape 
was  possible.  Here  the  floor  sank 
considerably  below  the  general  sur- 
face, and  dashing  down  a  heap  of 
brushwood  which  still  lay  smouldering 
near,  he  lay  bare  an  aperture  effected 
in  the  wall  itself,  and  going  right 
through  it  to  the  cliffs  beyond. 

Through  this  he  passed  at  once, 
carrying  Nellie  as  easily  as  if  she  had 
been  a  baby,  and  landing  her  safely 
on  the  other  side.  The  people  saw, 
and  with  a  wild  cry  of  hope  rushed 
forward.  £ven  as  they  did  so  the 
roof  began  to  totter.  They  knew  it, 
and  maddened  by  the  near  approach 
of  death,  pressed  one  upon  another, 
blocking  up  the  way  and  destroying 
every  chance  of  safety  by  their  wild 
efforts  to  attain  it 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  a 
shower  as  of  red-hot  fire  poured 
down  from  the  yielding  rafters.  Then 
came  another  cry  (oh  !  so  different 
from  the  last) — a  cry  of  grief  and 
terror  mingled  —  then  a  crashing 
sound  and  a  heavy  fall — and  then  a 
silence  more  terrible  even  than  that 
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cry  of  terror — a  ghastly,  death-like    and  the  deep  sough  of  the  sea  be- 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  hissing   low — and  all  was  over, 
and  crackling  of  the  flames  above,  to  bb  continued. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THB  FRENCH  OF  M.  VITKT. 


SCIENCE  AND  FAITH. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  BY  M.  GUIZOT. 


III. 

The  way  is  found.  Man  has  the 
gift  of  believing  not  only  the  things 
he  sees  and  knows  by  his  own  intel- 
lect, but  also  those  he  does  not  see 
and  which  he  learns  through  tradi- 
tion. He  admits,  he  affirms  with  con- 
fidence the  facts  which  are  asserted 
by  others,  when  the  witnesses  seem 
competent  and  reliable,  even  in  cases 
where  he  cannot  verify  their  truth  or 
submit  them  to  a  rigid  criticism.  Thus 
in  the  authority  of  witnesses  we  have 
that  which  constitutes  faith ;  faith  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  is  the  belief  in 
the  divine  truths,  as  well  as  purely 
human  faith,  which  is  confidence  in 
the  knowledge  of  another.  Both  re- 
quire the  same  act  of  intelligence; 
but,  if  it  concerns  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  the  authority  of  the  witness  is 
easily  established,  for  he  has  only  to 
prove  his  competence  and  his  veraci- 
ty ;  while  for  superhuman  things  it  is 
necessary  that  he  himself  should  be 
superhuman,  that  he  should  prove  it 
to  us,  that  we  should  feel  by  the  way 
he  speaks  that  he  knows  and  has 
dwelt  in  the  heaven  of  which  he  is 
speaking,  and  that  he  has  descended 
from  it.  If  he  is  only  a  man,  he  is 
without  a  claim  upon  us.  Manifest 
signs  of  his  mission  and  authority  are 
necessary ;  such  signs  must  be  unusual 


and  incomprehensible;  they  must  com- 
mand respect  and  force  conviction ; 
they  must  be  miraculous  facts  entirely 
beyond  mere  human  power. 

Such  is  the  supreme  and  necessary 
condition  for  every  solution  of  these 
natural  problems,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same,  for  any  great  and  true  re- 
ligion. The  appearance  of  a  being 
eminently  divine  is  necessary,  who 
will  show  the  character  of  his  mission 
and  his  right  to  claim  obedience  by 
miracles.  Miracles  and  religion  are, 
then,  two  correlative  terms,  two  inse- 
parable expressions.  Do  not  try  to 
preserve  one  and  get  rid  of  the  other ; 
the  attempt  will  fail.  If  you  could 
effect  this  divorce,  both  would  disap- 
pear. Religion  without  miracles  is 
only  a  human  doctrine ;  it  is  simply 
philosophy,  which  has  no  right  to  pen- 
etrate the  mysteries  of  the  infinite, 
and  which  can  only  speak  in  hypo- 
theses, without  force  and  without  au- 
thority. 

There  is  no  way,  then,  to  help  it : 
miracles  must  be  admitted.  This  is 
the  great  stumbling-block. 

It  is  said :  "  That  would  be  allowed 
when  the  world  was  young,  and  when 
man  himself,  ignorant  and  a  novice, 
had  not  demonstrated  for  so  many 
centuries  the  stability  of  nature's  laws ! 
Then  he  could  suppose  that  there  was 
some  hidden  power,  which  at  certain 
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times  and  for  certain  ends  played 
with  these  laws  and  suspended  them 
at  will ;  but  to-day,  in  this  advanced 
age,  wise  as  we  are,  how  can  we  be 
expected  to  bend  our  enlightened  rea- 
son to  these  uncertainties  ?  how  can 
we  give  science  these  injurious  con- 
tradictions ?" 

Yes,  you  believe  yourselves  to  be 
extremely  learned.  You  think  that 
you  thoroughly  understand  the  laws 
of  nature,  because  from  time  to  time 
you  have  wrested  some  of  her  secrets 
from  her;  and  these  being  always 
more  or  less  marvellous,  you  imme- 
diately conclude  that  she  has  spoken 
her  last  word  !  Strange  assumption  ! 
Look  behind,  and  you  are  right,  you 
have  accomplished  an  immense  dis- 
tance. Look  ahead,  and  the  end  is 
as  far  as  in  the  days  of  your  fathers, 
the  distance  to  be  overcome  remains 
always  the  same,  you  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step.  Far  from  add- 
ing to  your  presumption,  the  progress 
of  your  knowledge  should  rather  make 
you  feel  more  keenly  your  ignorance. 
The  more  conquests  you  make,  the 
more  your  radical  impotence  is  shown. 
Yet  you  presume  to  say  that  the  laws 
of  this  world  allow  or  do  not  allow 
this  or  that,  as  if  you  completely  un- 
derstood them,  while  at  every  mo- 
ment new  and  unexpected  facts,  which 
are  granted  by  yourselves,  defeat  your 
calculations,  mock  your  predictions, 
and  derogate  from  laws  which  you 
proclaim  absolute  and  eternal ! 

No  one  doubts  that  a  general  and 
permanent  order  reigns  in  this  world  ; 
but  that  this  order  is  inexorably  de- 
termined in  its  trifling  details,  that 
nothing  can  alter  it,  that  it  will  re- 
main the  same  for  ever,  you  cannot 
say  any  more  than  can  we ;  or  rather, 
you,  as  well  as  we,  are  living  witnesses 
that  an  unbending  mechanism  does 
not  govern  all  things  here  below. 

Indeed,  what  do  you  do,  you,  a  fee- 
ble atom,  an  imperceptible  creature, 
vol.  vii. — 30 


when  you  forbid  the  Sovereign  Master 
the  great  ordainer  of  things,  the  least 
deviation,  the  slightest  infraction,  of 
the  laws  he  has  made  ?  Do  you  not 
violate  these  laws  so  far  as  you  are 
able  every  day,  every  hour,  and  in 
everyway?  The  plant  that  the  natu- 
ral order  would  cause  to  bloom  in 
summer,  you  cover  with  flowers  in 
winter ;  you  change  the  flavor  and  the 
form  of  the  fruit,  and  the  color  of  the 
flowers ;  you  bend  the  twigs  and 
branches,  and  make  them  grow  against 
their  nature.  And  it  is  not  only  over 
vegetation  and  inanimate  objects  that 
you  exercise  your  caprices.  How 
many  living  beings  have  you  trans- 
formed, and  completely  altered  their 
natural  mode  of  life !  What  unex- 
pected missions  and  what  strange 
destinies  has  your  fancy  made  them 
undergo ! 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  only 
little  miracles ;  but  after  all,  how  do 
the  greatest  ones  differ  from  them  ? 
They  are  both  infractions  upon  the 
apparent  order  of  nature.  Is  the  real 
order  subverted  by  this  ?  Is  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  broken  be- 
cause our  gardeners  derive  and  pro- 
pagate from  a  graft  new  and  innu- 
merable varieties  ?  No ;  and  since 
this  is  true,  there  can  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  refusing  to  admit  a  series  of 
deviations  above  these  of  every-day 
experience.  The  miraculous  cures,  the 
wonderful  transitions  from  extreme 
feebleness  to  health,  and  the  intuitive 
power  of  a  saint,  which  enables  him 
to  read  the  very  thoughts  of  men,  can 
all  be  effected  without  compromising 
or  menacing  the  universal  order.  Eve- 
rything depends  upon  the  degree  of 
power  you  grant  the  Author  of  these 
acts,  to  him  who,  holding  all  things 
in  his  hand,  can  make  the  exception 
as  easily  as  the  rule. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  deny  abso- 
lutely the  possibility  of  miracles,  which 
has  been  in  all  times  by  instinct  and 
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by  nature  affirmed  by  the  human  race, 
and  that  is  to  suppress  God  and  pro- 
fess atheism,  either  atheism  simply  in 
its  gross  crudity,  or  that  more  deli- 
cate and  better  disguised  form  which 
finds  favor  in  our  times,  and  which 
honors  God  by  pronouncing  his  name, 
but  gives  him  no  other  care  than  the 
servile  protection  and  the  dull  super- 
vision of  the  worlds  he  has  created, 
but  which  he  does  not  govern.  If 
this  is  the  way  in  which  God  must  be 
considered,  if  fatalism  is  the  law  of 
the  world,  let  us  speak  no  more  of  mi- 
racles or  of  the  supernatural ;  for  this 
is  already  decided,  and  there  can  be  no 
discussion  about  it  If,  on  the  contrary, 
entering  into  yourselves,  you  feel  that 
you  are  intelligent  and  free,  ask  your- 
self, Where  did  I  get  these  wonder- 
ful gifts,  liberty  and  intelligence  ?  Do 
you  get  them  from  yourself?  Are 
they  born  in  you  and  only  for  you  ? 
Do  you  possess  them  completely?  Do 
they  not  emanate  from  a  higher,  more 
perfect,  and  more  abundant  source, 
in  a  word,  from  God  himself?  Then, 
if  God,  if  the  Omnipotent,  is  also  the 
sovereign  intelligence  and  the  sove- 
reign freedom,  how  do  you  dare  to 
forbid  him  to  mingle  with  affairs  here 
below,  to  follow  with  attention  the 
beings  he  has  created,  to  watch  over 
their  destiny,  and  to  declare  his  wish- 
es to  them  by  striking  manifestations 
of  his  power?  He  can  most  certainly 
do  this,  for  he  is  free  and  all-power- 
ful. With  the  idea  of  God  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  a  complete  and 
living  God,  the  question  is  completely 
transformed.  And  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  we  have  no  longer  to  de- 
monstrate the  possibility  of  miracles : 
it  is  for  our  opponents  to  prove  their 
impossibility. 

But  the  great  critics  of  to-day,  at 
least  those  who  have  the  most  ability, 
have  carefully  refrained  from  attempt- 
ing this  task.  They  attack  superna- 
tural facts  in  a  different  way,  not  as 


being  impossible  in  themselves,  but 
as  lacking  proof :  in  the  place  of  open- 
ly denying  them,  they  try  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  those  who  attest  them. 
What  testimony  would  then  be  de- 
stroyed by  them  ?   Let  it  be  noted 
that  in  the  historical  statement  of 
natural  facts,  even  those  which  are 
extraordinary  and  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain, the  testimony  of  men,  sustained 
and  strengthened  by  constant  tradi- 
tion, is  allowed  to  be  sufficient ;  and, 
indeed,  to  what,  in  most  cases,  would 
our  historical  knowledge  amount,  if 
this  sort  of  proof  were  not  admissi- 
ble ?  But  for  supernatural  facts  they 
are  far  less  accommodating.  Many 
other  guarantees  are  demanded.  They 
require  ocular  proof,  which  must  be 
made  in  a  proper  way  and  duly  an- 
nounced by  them  to  be  certain.  This 
is  the  condition  upon  which  they  offer 
to  yield ;  without  it,  there  is  to  be  no 
belief.  Whence  it  would  follow,  that, 
whenever  the  Divinity  proposed  to  do 
anything  beyond  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature,  it  would  be  bound  to  give  these 
opponents  notice,  so  that  they  could 
produce  their  witnesses.    The  work 
would  then  proceed  in  their  presence, 
and,  when  the  miracle  was  accomplish- 
ed, they  would  immediately  begin 
their  statement.    Perhaps  our  read- 
ers may  think  that  we  are  trying  to 
excite  a  laugh  at  their  expense,  or,  at 
least,  that  we  are  exaggerating.  Such 
is  not  the  case ;  we  are  only  echoing 
their  own  words,  and  we  could  quote 
from  the  very  page  where  this  system 
is  set  forth  as  the  sole  method  of  es- 
tablishing the  truth  of  miracles.  How- 
ever, it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  this 
way  of  asking  for  impossible  proofs 
and  proclaiming  a  readiness  to  be- 
lieve, but  placing  one's  belief  upon 
unheard-of  conditions.    This  is  only 
a  subterfuge,  an  attempt  to  evade 
what  they  dare  not  solve,  and  an  ef- 
fort to  destroy  in  practice  that  which 
they  seem  theoretically  to  concede. 
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There  are  others  more  frank,  less 
diplomatic,  and  perhaps  also  less 
learned,  who  call  things  by  their 
right  name,  and  who  loudly  declare 
a  new  dogma  as  the  great  principle 
of  reformed  criticism,  and  this  is  the 
complete  denial  of  supernatural  facts. 
The  manner,  the  air,  and  the  lofty 
disdain  with  which  they  look  down 
upon  those  simple  souls,  who  are  cre- 
dulous enough  to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  is  also  intelligent  and  free, 
should  be  seen.  They  announce 
that  all  intercourse  between  them 
and  us  is  broken,  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  books  ;  they  do 
not  care  for  our  praise  or  for  our  cen- 
sure, since  they  do  not  write  for  us. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  repay  their 
disdain  with  interest ;  but  there  is 
something  better  to  be  done.  We 
have  just  shown  that  man,  with  his 
limited  power  and  liberty,  can  modi- 
fy the  laws  of  nature.  Let  us  see,  now, 
if  God  in  his  infinite  sphere  has  not 
the  same  power,  and  if  there  is  not 
some  well-known  and  striking  exam- 
ple of  it. 

There  is  one  instance  which  both 
in  time  and  by  its  evidence  is  the 
most  convincing  of  all.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  facts  which  we  have  learned 
by  narration  or  by  testimony,  whether 
written  or  traditional.  All  narratives 
can  be  contested  and  every  witness 
can  be  suspected  ;  but  here  the  fact 
is  its  own  witness,  it  is  clear  and  ir- 
refutable. It  is  the  history  of  our 
first  parents,  of  the  commencement 
of  the  human  race ;  for  our  race 
has  had  a  commencement,  of  this 
there  can  be  no  question.  No  so- 
phist would  dare  to  say  of  man,  as 
they  have  said  of  the  universe,  that 
he  has  existed  from  all  eternity.  On 
this  point  science  confirms  tradition, 
and  determines  by  certain  signs  the 
Ipoquc  when  this  earth  became  ha- 
bitable. Upon  a  certain  day,  then, 
man  was  born  ;  and  he  was  born,  as 


it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say, 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  one  is  born  to-day.  He 
was  the  first  of  his  kind :  he  was 
without  father  or  mother.  The  laws 
of  nature,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  did 
not  have  their  effect.  A  superior 
power,  working  in  his  own  way, 
has  accomplished  something  beyond 
these  laws,  and  in  a  more  simple  and 
prompt  manner,  and  the  world  has 
seen  an  event  take  place  which  is 
evidently  supernatural. 

This  is  the  reason  why  some  sa- 
vants have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
find  a  plausible  way  to  explain  scien- 
tifically, as  a  natural  fact,  this  birth 
of  the  first  man.  Some  would  per- 
suade us  that  this  enigma  is  explain- 
ed by  the  transformation  of  species — 
a  singular  way  of  avoiding  a  miracle, 
only  to  fall  into  a  chimera.  Indeed, 
if  anything  is  proved  at  all  and  be- 
comes more  certain  as  the  world 
grows  older,  it  is  that  the  preservation 
of  species  is  an  essential  principle  of 
all  living  beings.  You  may  try,  but 
you  cannot  succeed  in  infringing 
upon  this  law.  The  crossings  be- 
tween closely  allied  species,  and  the 
varieties  produced  by  them,  are 
smitten  after  a  certain  time  with 
sterility.  Are  not  these  impotent  at- 
tempts, these  phantoms  of  quickly 
disappearing  creations,  the  manifest 
sign  that  the  creation  of  a  really  new 
species  is  forbidden  to  man?  Yet 
would  they  try  to  convince  us  that  in 
the  earliest  ages,  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, these  kinds  of  transformations 
were  accomplished  without  any  ef- 
fort; while  to-day,  notwithstanding 
the  perfection  of  instruments  and  of 
methods,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of 
every  sort  that  we  draw  from  science, 
they  are  radically  impossible !  Try, 
then,  to  make  a  man.  But,  we  are 
answered,  this  is  a  matter  of  time. 
It  may  be  so.  But  only  begin,  let 
us  see  you  at  work,  and  you  can  have 
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as  much  time  as  you  please.  Take 
thousands  of  centuries,  and  yet  you 
can  never  transform  the  most  intelli- 
gent baboon  into  a  man,  even  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  type. 

This  dream  having  disappeared, 
another  is  invented.  The  absurdity 
of  the  transformation  of  species  is 
admitted,  and  another  theory  is 
adopted,  that  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. The  intention  is  to  establish 
that  man  can  be  born  either  with  or 
without  parents  ;  that  nature  is  in- 
duced by  various  circumstances  to 
choose  one  of  these  two  ways,  and 
that  one  is  not  miraculous  more  than 
the  other.  It  is  well  known  what  vi- 
gorous demonstrations  and  what  ir- 
refutable evidence  science  brings 
against  this  theory ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
its  absurdity,  it  has  been  often  repro- 
duced and  considered  worthy  of  refu- 
tation. But  supposing  that  doubt 
was  yet  possible,  and  that  we  could 
believe  in  the  birth  of  little  beings, 
,without  a  germ,  without  a  Creator ; 
now  could  this  mode  of  production 
aid  us  in  solving  the  question  of  the 
birth  of  the  first  man  ?  What  is  the 
highest  pretension  of  the  defenders 
of  spontaneous  generation  ?  In  what 
state  would  they  put  man  in  the 
world  ?  As  an  embryo,  a  foetus,  or 
as  one  newly  born  ?  For  no  one  is 
permitted  to  believe  in  the  sudden 
birth  of  an  adult,  in  possession  of  a 
body,  of  physical  power,  and  of  men- 
tal faculties.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
way  in  which  the  new  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  must  have  been  created. 
He  must  have  been  born  a  man,  or 
else  he  could  not  have  protected 
himself,  he  could  not  have  found 
food  to  prolong  his  life,  and  he  could 
not  have  perpetuated  his  race  as  the 
father  of  the  human  family.  If  he 
had  been  born  in  the  state  of  infancy, 
without  a  mother  to  protect  and  nou- 
rish him,  he  would  have  perished  in 
a  single  day  of  cold  or  hunger.  If 


this  theory,  then,  had  been  able  to 
answer  the  tests  to  which  it  has  suc- 
cumbed, it  would  yet  be  of  no  .  service 
in  clearing  up  the  question  we  are 
discussing.  The  only  way  to  solve 
it  satisfactorily  is  to  admit  frankly 
that  it  must  have  been  something  su- 
perior and  unknown  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  In  order  to  explain  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  man  upon  this 
earth,  the  man  of  Genesis  is  necessa- 
ry, made  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

This  is  not  a  jeu  ^esprit,  an  ar- 
tifice, or  a  paradox.  It  is  the  un- 
deniable truth.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted by  every  one  who  will  reflect. 
Every  sound  mind,  which  is  in  good 
faith  and  which  carefully  considers 
this  question,  is  invincibly  compelled 
to  solve  it  in  the  way  that  it  is  solved 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  There  may 
be  doubts  about  the  complete  exact- 
ness of  certain  words  and  details  ; 
but  the  principal  fact,  the  supernatu- 
ral fact,  the  intervention  of  a  Crea- 
tor, reason  must  accept  as  the  best 
and  most  sensible  explanation,  or  ra- 
ther as  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  that  other  necessary  fact,  the  birth 
of  an  adolescent  or  an  adult  man. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  miracle  well 
and  duly  proved.  If  this  were  the 
only  one,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  belief  in  the  supernatural,  to 
destroy  every  system  of  absolute  fata- 
lism, to  demonstrate  the  freedom  of 
the  Divinity,  and  to  assert  his  true 
position.  But  it  may  be  well  for  us 
to  say,  if  since  the  existence  of  the 
human  race  it  had  received  no  proof 
of  the  care  of  its  Creator  other  than 
this  miraculous  act  in  which  it  was 
created,  if  no  intelligence,  no  help, 
or  no  light  had  come  from  above, 
what  would  it  know  now  of  the  mys- 
teries of  its  destiny,  of  all  these  great 
problems  which  beset  it  and  occupy 
its  attention  ?  The  creation  of  man 
does  not  give  us  the  reason  why  he 
was  created.    This  is  not  one  of 
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those  miracles  from  which  the  light 
bursts  forth  to  flood  the  world.  It  is 
a  manifestation  of  divine  power :  it 
does  not  teach  us  the  divine  will. 
We  shall  see  another  fact,  on  the  con- 
trary, which,  though  not  less  myste- 
rious, will  speak  far  more  clearly. 
This  did  not  happen  amid  the  fleeting 
shadows  of  chaos  upon  the  scarcely 
hardened  earth  ;  but  in  a  completely 
civilized  world,  and  at  a  historical 
period  which  can  be  fully  investigat- 
ed, this  new  miracle  took  place.  The 
clouds  will  disappear,  and  the  broad 
day  will  gladden  all  hearts.  Blessed 
Light !  Long  promised  and  awaited, 
the  complement  of  man's  creation, 
or,  rather,  a  true  and  new  creation, 
bringing  to  humanity,  with  love  and 
heavenly  pardon,  the  solution  of  ev- 
ery question,  the  answer  to  every 
doubt ! 

During  the  long  series  of  centuries 
which  separates  these  two  great  myste- 
ries, these  two  great  supernatural  facts, 
the  creation  and  the  redemption  of 
man,  the  human  race,  guided  by  its 
own  light,  has  not  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  search  after  divine  truths 
and  the  secret  of  its  destiny.  But  it 
has  sought  ignorantly,  it  has  groped 
in  the  dark,  and  it  has  wandered 
astray.  In  every  part  of  the  world 
the  people  solved  the  enigma  in  their 
own  fashion,  each  making  its  own  idol. 
It  is  a  sad,  an  incoherent  spectacle ; 
and  of  all  these  curious  and  imperfect 
forms  of  worship,  which  sometimes 
become  impure  and  disgusting,  there 
is  not  one  which  gives  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  moral  pro- 
blems with  which  one  is  harassed. 
Their  pretended  answers  really  an- 
swer nothing,  and  are  but  a  collection 
of  errors  and  contradictions. 

Has  man  been  created  for  such 
ends  as  these  ?  Has  not  his  Creator, 
in  forming  him  with  his  hands,  in 
teaching  him  by  an  intimate  commu- 
nication the  use  of  his  faculties,  made 


him  to  see,  to  love,  and  to  follow  the 
truth?  Yes;  and  this  explains  the 
instinctive  gleams  of  truth  that  are 
found  in  every  portion  of  the  race ; 
but  man  has  received  liberty  at  the 
same  time  that  he  received  intelli- 
gence, and  it  is  this  supreme  gift 
which  assimilates  him  to  his  Author, 
and  imposes,  together  with  the  honor 
of  personality,  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility. He  was  tried,  he  had  the 
power  to  choose,  and  he  chose  the 
bad ;  he  has  failed,  he  has  fallen. 
Clearly  the  fault  was  followed  by  the 
greatest  disorder  and  distress,  and  the 
offended  Father  withdrew  his  grace 
from  the  disobedient  son.  They  are 
separated :  the  erring  one,  because  he 
fears  his  Judge ;  the  Judge,  from  his 
horror  of  the  sin ;  but  the  father  lies 
hid  beneath  the  judge.  Will  the  exile, 
then,  be  eternal  ?  No ;  for  the  pro- 
mise is  made  to  the  very  ones  whose 
fault  is  punished,  and  the  time  of 
mercy  is  announced  in  advance,  even 
at  the  moment  of  chastisement. 

Every  tie  is  not  yet  broken  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  this  unfaithful 
race.  A  single  bond  is  maintained,  a 
handful  of  worthy  servants  preserve 
the  benefit  of  his  paternal  intercourse. 
Who  can  doubt  this?  For  several 
thousand  years  the  entire  human  race, 
in  all  places  and  in  every  zone,  bows 
before  the  works  of  nature,  deifies 
them,  and  adores  them.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  explained  that  one  little 
group  of  men,  and  only  one,  remained 
faithful  to  the  idea  of  a  single  God  ? 
It  may  be  answered  that  this  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  one  race ;  that  it  em- 
braces more  people  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  that  it  is  true  of  all  the  Se- 
mitic tribes  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrews. 
A  truly  impartial  and  exceedingly 
learned  philology,  recently  published, 
affirms  the  contrary.  It  is  demonstra- 
ted that  the  Jews  alone  were  mo- 
notheists.  Reason  certainly  cannot 
forbid  us  to  believe  that  this  unique 
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and  isolated  fact  was  providential, 
since  it  was  at  least  most  extraordi- 
nary and  marvellous.  Thus,  while  the 
ancient  alliance  between  man  and  his 
Creator  continued  in  a  single  part  of 
the  globe,  a  part  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  immense  human  family,  while 
the  divine  truth,  as  yet  veiled  and  in- 
complete, though  without  any  impure 
mixture,  is  revealed  as  in  confidence, 
and,  so  to  speak,  privately  to  the  mo- 
dest settlement  chosen  for  the  de- 
signs of  God,  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  abandoned  to  chance  and  wanders 
at  random  in  religious  matters. 

Why,  then,  only  in  religious  matters  ? 
Because  it  was  in  this  that  the  fault 
took  place.  Man  has  foolishly  wished 
to  make  himself  equal  to  God  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine,  of  the  infi- 
nite, of  those  mysteries  which  no  mind 
can  fathom  without  God's  assistance. 
It  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  finite,  to  purely  hu- 
man science.  God  is  not  jealous  of 
this.  What  does  he  say  in  exiling  and 
chastising  the  rebel  ?  Work,  that  is 
to  say,  use  not  only  your  arms,  but 
your  mind ;  become  skilful,  powerful, 
ingenious ;  make  masterpieces ;  be- 
come Homer,  Pindar,  ^schylus,  or 
Phidias,  Ictinus,  or  Plato.  I  allow 
you  to  do  all,  save  attaining  to  divine 
things  without  my  aid.  There  thou 
wilt  stumble,  until  I  send  thee  the 
help  I  have  promised  to  show  thee 
the  way.  Thy  reason,  thy  science, 
and  even  thy  good  sense  will  not  pre- 
vent thee  from  becoming  an  idolater. 

Indeed,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
religion  in  the  world  of  antiquity 
should  be  so  inferior  to  the  other 
branches  of  human  understanding? 
Think  of  the  arts,  literature,  philoso- 
phy; humanity  cannot  excel  them. 
They  were  at  the  summit  of  civiliza- 
tion. All  that  youth  and  experience 
combined  could  bring  forth  of  the 
perfect  and  the  beautiful,  you  see 
here.   These  first  attempts  are  the 


works  of  a  master,  and  will  live  to  the 
latest  ages,  always  inimitable.  But 
return  for  a  moment,  consider  the  va- 
rious religions,  question  the  priests. 
What  an  astonishing  disparity !  You 
would  believe  yourself  to  be  among 
uncultivated  people.  Never  were  such 
dissimilar  productions  seen  to  spring 
from  the  same  evil  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  society.  On  one  side, 
reason,  prudence,  justice,  and  the  love 
of  truth ;  on  the  other,  a  degrading 
excess  of  falsehood  and  credulity.  It 
is  true  that,  here  and  there,  under 
these  puerile  fables,  great  truths  shine 
forth ;  these  are  the  remnants  of  the 
primitive  alliance  between  God  and 
his  creature  ;  but  they  are  only  scat- 
tered, and  are  lost  in  a  torrent  of  er- 
rors. The  great  fault,  the  infirmity  of 
these  ancient  religions,  was  not  the 
symbolism  which  surrounded  them, 
but  their  essential  obscurity  and  steri- 
lity. These  were  not  capable  of  say- 
ing a  single  clear  and  definite  word 
in  regard  to  the  problems  of  our  des- 
tiny. Far  from  making  them  clear  to 
the  great  mass  of  men,  they  seemed 
rather  to  try  to  conceal  them  under  a 
thick  cloud  of  enigmas  and  supersti- 
tions. 

This  was,  however,  the  only  moral 
culture  that  the  human  race,  evident- 
ly punished  and  separated  from  God, 
received  for  thousands  of  years.  In 
the  place  of  his  priests  it  had  philoso- 
phical sects,  schools,  and  books  to  tell 
man  his  duty.  But  how  many  pro- 
fited by  this  help  ?  Who  understood 
the  best,  the  purest,  and  the  greatest 
philosophers  ?  How  far  could  their 
warnings  reach  ?  Outside  the  limits 
of  Athens,  the  words  of  Socrates  him- 
self could  not  penetrate  to  relieve  a 
soul,  to  break  a  chain,  or  to  make  a 
virtue  take  root.  Do  we  say  his 
words  ?  Why,  even  his  death,  a  won- 
derful death,  the  death  of  a  just  man, 
remained  unfruitful  and  ignored  ! 

The  time  became  critical ;  pagan 
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society  was  entering  upon  its  last 
phase  and  made  its  last  effort;  the 
empire  was  just  born,  and,  although 
it  may  be  said  that  it  could  boast,  du- 
ring its  long  career,  of  many  days  of 
repose  and  even  of  greatness,  it  was 
not  without  its  revolting  scenes ;  and 
one  can  say,  without  any  exaggeration 
or  partisan  feeling,  that  from  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  it  was  shown  by  experi- 
ence that  all  purely  human  means  to 
elevate  the  race  were  visibly  at  an 
end.  Then  it  was  that,  not  far  from 
the  region  where  primitive  traditions 
located  the  creation  of  man,  under 
this  sky  of  the  Orient  which  witnessed 
the  first  miracle,  a  second  was  to  be 
accomplished.  A  sweet,  humble,  mo- 
dest, and  at  the  same  time  sovereign 
voice  speaks  to  the  people  of  Judea 
in  language  before  unknown  ;  speaks 
words  of  peace,  of  love,  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  merciful  pardon.  Whence 
does  this  voice  come  ?  Who  is  this 
man  who  says  to  the  unhappy,  "Come 
to  me,  I  will  relieve  you,  I  will  carry 
your  burdens  with  you"  ?  He  touches 
the  sick  with  his  hand,  and  they  are 
cured ;  he  gives  speech  to  the  mute ; 
he  makes  the  blind  see  and  the  deaf 
hear.  As  yet  there  is  nothing  except- 
ing these  things ;  but  this  man  knows 
the  enigma  of  this  world  completely ; 
ho  knows  the  real  end  of  life  and  the 
true  means  of  attaining  it.  All  these 
natural  problems,  the  vexation  of  hu- 
man reason,  he  resolves,  he  explains 
without  an  effort  and  without  hesita- 
tion. He  tells  us  of  the  invisible 
world;  he  has  not  imagined  it,  his 
eyes  have  seen  it,  and  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a  witness  who  had  but  lately  left 
it.  What  he  tells  us  is  unassuming, 
intelligible  to  every  one,  to  women,  to 
children,  as  well  as  to  the  learned. 
How  does  he  come  by  this  marvel- 
lous knowledge  ?  Who  were  his  mas- 
ters and  what  were  his  lessons  ?  In 
his  early  childhood,  before  lessons 
and  masters,  he  knew  already  more 


than  the  synagogue.  Studies  he  never 
made.  He  worked  with  his  hands, 
gaining  his  daily  bread.  Do  not  seek 
for  his  master  upon  this  earth:  his 
Master  is  in  the  highest  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

Is  not  this  the  witness  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  above,  the  superhuman, 
the  necessary  witness  for  the  solu- 
tion of  natural  problems  and  the 
establishment  of  true  religious  dog- 
mas? To  say  that  such  a  man  is 
more  than  a  man,  that  he  is  a  being 
apart  from  and  superior  to  humanity, 
is  not  saying  enough.  We  must  learn 
what  he  really  is.  Let  us  open  the 
candid  narratives  which  preserve  the 
story  of  his  public  mission,  of  his 
preaching  though  Judea;  open  the 
gospels,  where  the  least  incident  of 
his  acts,  his  words,  his  works,  his 
sufferings,  and  his  bitter  agony  are 
written.  Let  us  see  what  he  says  of 
himself.  Does  he  declare  himself 
simply  a  prophet  ?  Does  he  believe 
himself  to  be  only  inspired  ?  No ;  he 
calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,  not  as 
every  other  man,  remembering  Adam, 
could  have  been  able  to  say  it.  No ; 
he  meant  the  Son  of  God  in  the  ex- 
act and  literal  interpretation  of  the 
word,  son  born  directly  of  the  father, 
the  son  begotten  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

Try  to  force  the  meaning  and 
distort  the  texts  to  make  them  say 
less  than  this,  but  you  cannot  suc- 
ceed. The  texts  are  plain,  they  are 
numerous,  and  without  ambiguity. 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  divinity  of  this  man  can  be  de- 
nied :  either  his  own  testimony  must 
be  attacked,  if  the  gospels  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  true ;  or  the  gospels 
themselves  must  be  rejected. 

In  order  to  attack  his  own  evi- 
dence, it  must  be  supposed  that,  by 
a  lack  of  sagacity,  he  in  good  faith 
formed  a  wrong  judgment  about  his 
own  origin,  or  perhaps  better,  by  a 
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deceitful  intention,  he  knowingly  at- 
tributed to  himself  a  false  character. 
This  being,  whose  incomparable  in- 
telligence forces  j'ou  to  place  him 
above  humanity,  this  is  he  who  is 
not  capable  of  discerning  his  father. 
And  on  the  other  side,  this  inimitable 
moralist,  this  chaste  and  beautiful 
model  of  all  virtues,  this  is  he  whom 
you  suspect  of  a  disgraceful  artifice. 
There  is  no  middle  course:  either 
this  mortal  must  be  the  Son  of  God, 
as  he  has  declared,  or  you  must  put 
him  in  the  last  rank  of  humanity, 
among  the  innocent  dupes  or  the 
cunning  charlatans. 

Or,  on  the  contrary,  do  you  wish  to 
attack  the  gospels  ?  Nothing  is  less 
difficult,  if  you  remain  at  the  surface. 
Arm  yourself  with  irony,  provoke  the 
smile,  treat  everything  in  a  super- 
ficial manner,  and  you  will  certainly 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  scoffers. 
But  if  you  wish  to  investigate  the 
things,  and  to  take,  in  the  name  of 
science,  an  impartial  view,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
most  of  the  facts  in  the  gospels  are 
historically  established;  that  they 
are  neither  myths  nor  legends ;  that 
the  place,  the  time,  and  the  persons 
are  absolutely  put  beyond  all  doubt 
What  right,  then,  has  any  one  to  re- 
fuse credence  to  this  series  of  facts, 
-where  another  series,  which  is  ad- 
mitted, is  sustained  by  no  better  wit- 
nesses, nor  more  direct  proofs,  nor  any 
other  superiority,  except  a  pretended 
probability  which  is  determined  by 
each  for  himself?  Nothing  can  be 
more  arbitrary  and  less  scientific 
than  this  way  of  making  a  choice, 
'deciding  that  this  evangelist  should 
be  implicitly  believed  when  he  is 
mentioning  such  a  speech,  but  that, 
"when  he  tells  us  what  he  saw  him- 
self, he  is  no  longer  trustworthy ;  and 
that  this  one,  on  the  contrary,  falsi- 
fies the  discourses  that  he  reports, 
fottt  that  he  announces  certain  facts 


with  the  certitude  of  an  ocular  wit- 
ness. All  this  is  only  pure  caprice. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  gospels, 
however  closely  they  may  be  examin- 
ed, bear  the  criticism  successfully, 
and  ever  remain  imperishable.  What 
book  of  Herodotus  or  of  Titus  Livius 
carries  such  an  intrinsic  evidence  of 
good  faith  and  veracity  as  the  reci- 
tals of  St.  Matthew  or  of  St.  John  ? 
Are  you  not  charmed  with  these  two 
apostles,  who  frankly  tell  us  what 
they  have  seen  with  their  eyes  and 
heard  with  their  ears  ?  If  you,  who 
were  not  there  and  who  saw  nothing 
of  these  things,  believe  that  you  can 
give  them  a  lesson,  and  tell  them,  in 
virtue  of  your  scientific  laws,  how  all 
these  things  happened  without  their 
understanding  them,  and  by  what 
subterfuges  their  adorable  Master 
deceived  them,  it  will  not  be  only 
the  orthodox  and  faithful  who  will  re- 
sent and  controvert  your  boldness — 
voices  that  you  dread  more,  from  the 
midst  of  your  own  ranks,  will  openly 
proclaim  your  falsehoods.* 

After  all,  suppose  they  were  deceiv- 
ed, that  the  hero  of  this  great  drama 
was  only  a  skilful  impostor,  what  do 
you  really  gain  by  it  ?  The  miracles 
cannot  be  thrown  aside.  On  the 
contrary,  you  have  one  miracle  more, 
and  one  which  is  more  difficult  t^an 
all  the  others  to  explain.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  account  for  this  most  wonder- 
ful fact,  that  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  any  critic,  the  establishment  of 

*  "  The  human  soul,  as  some  one  has  said,  is  great 
enough  to  enclose  every  contrast  There  is  room  in 
it  for  a  Mohammed  or  a  Cromwell,  for  fanaticism  to- 
gether with  duplicity,  for  sincerity  and  hypocrisy.  It 
remains  for  us  to  ascertain  if  this  analogy  should  be 
extended  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  deny  it.  His  character,  when  impartially 
considered,  opposes  every  supposition  of  this  kind. 
There  is  in  the  simplicity  of  Jesus  in  his  artlessness, 
in  his  candor,  in  the  religious  feeling  which  possessed 
him  so  completely,  in  the  absence  of  all  mere  per- 
sonal designs,  of  every  egotistic  end,  and  of  all  cun- 
ning ;  in  a  word,  there  is  in  all  that  we  know  concerning 
him  something  which  entirely  repels  the  historical 
comparisons  by  which  M.  Renan  has  allowed  himselt 
to  be  governed."— M.  Edmond  Scherer,  Milangts 
cTHutoirt  Rilig  tense,  pp.  93,  94. 
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Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Take  every  sentence  of  the  gospels, 
accept  these  supernatural  facts  with- 
out reservation,  the  cures,  the  exor- 
cisms, the  elements  stilled,  the  laws 
of  nature  violated  or  suspended :  all 
these  things  are  not  too  much,  rather 
they  had  hardly  enough  to  make  us 
understand  the  triumphant  progress 
of  such  a  doctrine,  in  such  a  time, 
and  among  such  a  people.  Nothing 
less  than  miracles  could  transform 
the  world  in  this  manner,  changing 
all  the  opinions  commonly  received, 
completely  altering  the  moral  and 
social  state  of  the  people,  and  not 
only  giving  them  purer  and  more  en- 
lightened views,  but  truths  which 
were  entirely  unknown  to  them.  If, 
then,  you  tell  the  truth,  if  this  stu- 
pendous revolution  rests  upon  a  co- 
medy, if  we  must  consider  the  partial 
miracles  false  which  surround  and 
explain  the  principal  miracle,  which 
precede  and  seem  to  prepare  and 
open  the  way  for  the  great  miracle, 
what  will  be  the  result?  You  have 
not  destroyed,  and  cannot  destroy,  the 
principal  miracle :  it  has  become  still 
more  miraculous. 

IV. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  argu- 
ment. We  were  seeking  a  practical 
and  popular  way  to  solve  the  great 
problems  of  our  destiny,  and  we  have 
proven  that  human  science  alone  is 
unequal  to  this  task.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  only  one  way  for  man 
to  attain  this  end,  that  satisfactory 
solutions  can  only  be  derived  from 
faith,  that  wonderful  gift  which  under 
the  authority  of  a  superhuman  wit- 
ness makes  us  believe  with  certitude 
things  which  neither  the  eyes  of  the 
body  nor  the  eyes  of  the  mind  could 
immediately  comprehend.  Has  the 
witness  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  convictions  the  wished- 


for  authority  ?  In  other  words,  is  it 
truly  divine?  We  believe  that  we 
have  established  it,  and  the  most 
hasty  reading  of  a  single  page  of  the 
Bible  will  demonstrate  it  far  more 
clearly  than  we  have  done.  See  also 
the  admirable  harmony  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  the  responses,  as 
clear  as  they  are  sublime,  it  gives  to 
questions  so  long  unanswerable.  It 
is  by  its  capacity  to  penetrate  mys- 
teries, to  read  the  invisible,  to  ex- 
plain the  obscure,  not  less  than  by 
its  miraculous  victory,  that  Christi- 
anity demonstrates  both  the  true 
character  of  its  origin  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  divine  Founder. 

We  remember  on  this  subject  some 
moving  sentences  that  we  will  be 
permitted  to  quote.  They  are  from 
an  author  who  recently  received  an 
eloquent  tribute  of  regrets  and 
praises,  and  who,  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  has  been  remembered  with 
grief  by  all  the  friends  of  sound  phi- 
losophy. In  a  well-known  lecture, 
when  considering  these  same  pro- 
blems of  human  destiny,  M.  Jouf- 
froy  spoke  thus:  "There  is  a  little 
book  that  is  taught  to  children,  and 
upon  which  they  are  questioned  in 
the  church.  Read  this  little  book, 
which  is  the  catechism.  You  will  find 
in  it  a  solution  of  all  the  questions  I 
have  asked — of  all,  without  an  excep- 
tion. Ask  a  Christian  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  what  is  its  destiny, 
and  how  it  can  attain  it,  and  he  can 
answer  you.  Ask  that  poor  child, 
who  has  scarcely  thought  of  life  and 
its  duties,  why  he  is  here  below,  what 
will  become  of  him  after  death,  and 
he  will  make  a  sublime  answer  which 
he  may  not  fully  comprehend,  but 
which  is  not  the  less  admirable.  Ask 
him  how  the  world  was  created  and 
for  what  end ;  why  God  has  put  ani- 
mals and  plants  upon  it;  how  the 
world  was  peopled,  if  by  one  family 
or  by  several ;  why  men  speak  dif- 
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ferent  languages,  why  they  suffer,  why 
they  combat,  and  how  all  these  things 
will  end ;  and  he  knows  it  all.  Ori- 
gin of  the  world,  origin  of  man,  ques- 
tions about  the  different  races,  des- 
tiny of  man  in  this  life  and  in  the 
other,  relation  of  man  to  God,  duties 
of  man  toward  his  fellow-men,  rights 
of  man  over  creation,  he  is  ignorant 
of  none  of  these  things ;  and  as  he 
becomes  matured,  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  his  natural 
and  political  rights,  for  he  knows  the 
rights  of  the  people,  for  these  come, 
or,  as  it  were,  flow  of  themselves,  from 
Christianity.  This  is  what  I  call  a 
great  religion.  I  recognize  by  this 
sign  that  it  leaves  none  of  the  ques- 
tions which  interest  humanity  with- 
out an  answer."* 

We  love  to  read  again  these  words 
of  a  master  and  a  friend,  who  in  his 
youth  was  nourished  with  Christian 
truths,  and  who,  perhaps,  would  have 
tasted  them  again  if  the  trials  of  life 
had  been  prolonged  for  him.  With- 
out doubt,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
indorsing  opinions  which  are  no  lon- 
ger our  own  sentiments  ;  but  certain- 
ly it  can  be  permitted  to  preserve  a 
faithful  and  complete  remembrance 
of  their  spirit.  Even  at  the  time 
when  M.  Jouffroy  doubted,  when  he 
left  his  pen  and  told  us  with  assurance 
how  Christian  dogmas  would  die, 
there  would  have  been  but  very  little 
necessary  to  teach  him  to  his  cost 
how  they  perpetuate  themselves ! 
Faith  has  its  evil  days;  its  ranks 
seem  decimated  and  its  army  dis- 
solved, but  it  can  never  perish.  In 
order  to  replace  deserters,  to  recruit 
its  strength  unceasingly,  has  it  not 
the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  this 
world,  the  need  of  prayer,  and  the 
thirst  of  hope  ? 

Let  us  leave  this  sweet  and  pro- 
found thinker  whose  brilliant  career 

•  A&langet  Philosopkiquts,  par  M.  Th.  Jouffroy. 
Vol.  L  1833,  P.  470. 


we  love  to  trace  ;  let  us  return  to 
that  great  and  firm  soul  who  now 
engages  our  attention,  and  to  whom 
we  are  attached  by  so  many  friendly 
ties  and  remembrances.  Without 
having  followed  him  step  by  step, 
we  have  not  lost  sight  of  him.  We 
have  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  his 
work  in  trying  to  express  its  spirit. 
We  must  now  return  to  each  of  these 
meditations  in  detail.  What  things 
have  escaped  us!  What  brilliant 
passages,  what  keen  observations, 
what  profound  thoughts  !  At  most, 
we  have  only  taken  account  of  that 
part  of  the  book  where  the  limits  of 
science,  the  belief  in  the  supernatur- 
al, and  especially  the  marvellous  har- 
mony between  Christian  dogmas  and 
religious  problems,  that  are  innate  to 
man,  are  treated  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  authority.  That  which  M. 
Jouffroy,  in  the  remarks  we  have 
quoted,  indicates  in  a  single  glance, 
M.  Guizot  establishes  with  convinc- 
ing arguments  by  comparing  each 
dogma  with  the  natural  problem  to 
which  it  corresponds.  No  one  has 
yet  so  accurately  explained  the  har- 
monious relation  of  these  questions 
and  these  answers.  There  are  two 
morceaux  which  demand  particular 
attention :  they  are  the  two  meditations 
on  the  revelation  and  inspiration  of 
the  holy  books.  There  are  here  ideas 
and  distinctions  of  rare  sagacity 
which  point  out  what  justly  belongs 
to  human  ignorance,  without  allowing 
the  reality  of  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
to  suffer  the  slightest  suspicion. 
But  the  chief  triumph  of  this  work, 
that  which  gives  it  at  once  its  most 
charming  color  and  its  sweetest  per- 
fume, are  the  last  two  meditations, 
God  according  to  the  Bible,  Jesus 
Christ  according  to  the  Gospels. 

These  two  pictures  are  in  as  differ- 
ent styles  as  the  subjects  they  con- 
trast. Nothing  could  be  bolder, 
more  striking,  more  truly  Biblical, 
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than  the  portrait  of  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  ;  of  that  God  "  who  has  no 
biography,  no  personal  events,"  to 
whom  nothing  happens,  with  whom 
nothing  changes,  always  and  invaria- 
bly the  same,  immutable  in  the  midst 
of  diversity  and  of  universal  move- 
ment. "  I  am  he  who  is."  He  has 
nothing  else  to  say  of  himself ;  it  is 
his  definition,  his  history.  No  one  can 
know  more  of  him,  even  as  no  one 
can  see  him.  And  if  he  were  visible, 
what  a  misfortune!  His  glance  is 
death.  Between  him  and  man  what 
an  abyss ! 

It  is  a  long  distance  to  traverse  be- 
tween such  a  God  and  the  God  of 
the  New  Testament — from  Jehovah 
to  Jesus  Christ.  What  novelty,  what 
a  transformation  !  The  solitary  God 
goes  out  from  his  unity;  he  com- 
pletes everything,  yet  remains  him- 
self; the  provoked  God  lays  aside 
his  anger,  he  is  affected,  he  is  paci- 
fied, he  becomes  gentle,  he  gives 
man  his  love,  he  loves  him  enough  to 
redeem  his  fault  with  his  Son's  blood, 
that  is,  with  his  own  blood.  It  is 
this  victim,  this  Son,  obedient  even 
unto  death,  that  M.  Guizot  endea- 
vors to  paint  for  us.  Sublime  por- 
trait, attempted  many  times,  but  al- 
ways in  vain !  Shall  we  say  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  this  impossible 
task  ?  No  ;  but  he  has  made  a  most 
happy  effort.  He  makes  us  pass 
successively  before  his  divine  model, 
by  showing  the  attitudes,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  which 
enable  us  to  see  the  most  touch- 
ing aspects  of  this  incomparable 
figure.  Sometimes  he  places  him 
amid  his  disciples  only,  that  chosen 
and  well-loved  flock;  sometimes  in 
the  Jewish  crowd  in  the  Temple,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or  on  the 
border  of  the  lake  ;  sometimes  among 
the  fishermen  or  the  sedate  matrons  ; 
sometimes  with  artless  children.  In 
each  of  these  pictures,  he  gathers, 


he  brings  together,  he  animates  by 
reuniting  them,  the  scattered  charac- 
teri  sties  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  sober 
and  guarded  style,  powerful  in  its 
reasoning,  brilliant  in  its  contests, 
seems  to  be  enriched  with  new  chords 
by  the  contact  with  so  much  sympa- 
thy and  tender  love.  It  is  not  only 
the  impassioned  eloquence,  but  it  is 
a  kind  of  emotion,  more  sweet  and 
more  penetrating,  that  you  feel  while 
reading  his  thoroughly  Christian 
pages. 

We  understand  the  happy  effect 
that  this  book  has  already  produced 
upon  certain  souls.  Its  influence, 
however,  cannot  descend  to  the  mass- 
es. Its  tone,  its  style,  its  thoughts, 
have  not  aspired  to  popular  success  ; 
but  from  the  middling  classes  and 
the  higher  circles  of  society,  how  ma- 
ny drifting  souls  there  are  to  whom 
this  unexpected  guide  will  lend  a 
timely  aid  !  Such  a  Christian  as  he 
is  must  work  this  kind  of  cure.  He 
is  not  the  man  of  the  workmen  ;  he 
has  neither  gown  nor  cassock.  It  is 
a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  faith, 
and  more  than  this,  for  it  declares 
that  he  too  has  known  and  vanquish- 
ed the  anxieties  of  doubt  Every  one, 
then,  can  do  as  he  has  done.  No  one 
fears  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  man 
who  occupies  such  a  position  in  the 
empire  of  thought,  who  has  given 
such  proofs  of  liberty  of  spirit  and  of 
deep  wisdom.  It  is  not  a  slight  re- 
buke to  certain  intelligent  but  care- 
less Catholics  to  see  such  an  exam- 
ple of  submission  and  faith  come 
from  a  Protestant 

There  is  yet  a  greater  and  more 
general  service  that  these  Meditations 
seem  to  have  fulfilled.  During  the 
eight  or  ten  months  since  they  were 
published,  the  tone  of  antichristian 
polemics  has  been  much  depressed. 
One  would  have  expected  a  manifes- 
tation of  rage,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  of  the  kind.    The  most  ve- 
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hement  critics  are  reserved,  and  their 
attacks  have  principally  consisted  in 
silence.  Hence  a  sort  of  momenta- 
ry lull.  Many  causes,  without  doubt, 
contributed  in  advance  to  this  result, 
if  it  were  only  the  excess  of  the  at- 
tack and  the  impertinence  of  certain 
assailants  ;  but  the  book,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  action  of  M.  Gui- 
zot,  has,  in  our  opinion,  its  own  good 
part  in  this  work.  So  clear  and  vigo- 
rous a  profession  of  faith  could  not 
be  lightly  attacked.  In  order  to  an- 
swer a  man  who  frankly  calls  him- 
self a  Christian,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  resolved  and  to  declare 
openly  that  one  is  antichristian ; 


but  those  who  are,  no  longer  care 
to  acknowledge  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  day  is  pleased  with  half- 
tints  ;  it  has  a  taste  for  shadows,  and 
is  always  ready  to  strike  its  flag  when 
it  sees  an  opponent's  colors.  Chris- 
tianity itself  gathers  some  profit  from 
the  little  noise  that  is  made  about 
these  Meditations.  It  is  not  the  least 
reward  of  their  author.  May  he  con- 
tinue in  the  same  tone,  compelling 
his  adversaries  to  persevere  in  their 
silence.  He  will  embarrass  them  more 
and  more,  while  he  will  always  add 
fresh  courage  and  power  to  those 
who  are  sustaining  the  good  cause. 


SAINT  MARY  MAGDALEN. 

FROM    THE    LATIN    OF  PETRARCH. 

Tms  following  lines  were  written  by  the  great  Italian  poet,  Petrarch,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Sainte- 
Baurae,  near  Marseilles,  where  tradition  points  out  the  tomb  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen.  He  inscribed  them 
on  the  grotto,  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life. 

Dulcis  arnica  Dei,  lacrymis  inflectere  nostris, 

Atque  meas  attende  precesf  nostraeque  saluti 

Consule :  namque  potes.    Neque  enim  tibi  tangere  frustra 

Permissum,  gemituque  pedes  perfundere  sacros, 

Et  nitidis  siccare  comis,  ferre  oscula  plantis, 

Inque  caput  Domini  pretiosos  spargere  odores. 

N£c  tibi  congressus  primos  a  morte  resurgens 

Et  voces  audire  suas  et  membra  videre, 

Immortale  decus  lumenque  habitura  per  aevum, 

Nequicquam  dedit  astherei  rex  Christus  Olympi. 

Viderat  ille  cruci  haerentem,  nec  dira  paventem 

Judaicae  tormenta  manus,  turbaeque  furentis 

Jurgia  et  insultus,  aequantes  verbera  linguas ; 

Sed  maestam  intrepidamque  simul,  digitisque  cruentos 

Tractantem  clavos,  implentem  vulnera  fletu, 

Pectora  tundentem  violentis  Candida  pugnis, 

Vellentem  flavos  manibus  sine  more  capillos. 

Viderat  haec,  inquam,  dum  pectora  fida  suorum 

Diffugerent  pellente  metu.    Memor  ergo  revisit 
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Te  prim  am  ante  alios ;  tibi  se  pritis  obtulit  uni. 
Te  quoque,  digresSus  terns  ad  astra  reversus, 
Bis  tria  lustra,  cibi  nunquam  mortalis  egentem 
Rupe  sub  hdc  aluit,  tarn  longo  tempore  solis 
Divinis  contenta  epulis  et  rore  salubri 
Haec  domus  antra  tibi  stillantibus  humida  saxis, 
Horrifico  tenebrosa  situ,  tecta  aurea  regum, 
Delicias  omnes  ac  ditia  vicerat  arva. 
Hte  inclusa  libens,  longis  vestita  capillis, 
Veste  carens  alii,  ter  denos  passa  decembres 
Diceris,  hte  non  fracta  gelu  nec  victa  pavore. 
Namque  famem,  frigus,  durum  quoque  saxa  cubile 
Dulcia  fecit  amor  spesque  alto  pectore  fixa. 
Hie  hominum  non  visa  oculis,  stipata  catervis 
Angelicis,  septemque  die  subvecta  per  horas, 
Coelestes  audire  choros  alterna  canentes 
Carmina,  corporeo  de  carcere  digna  fuisti. 


TRANSLATION. 

Sweet  friend  of  God !  my  tears  attend, 
Hark  to  me  suppliant  and  defend — 
O  thou,  all-potent  to  befriend ! 

Not  vain  that  care  thou  didst  accord — 
Thy  hands,  uplifted  o'er  thy  Lord, 
Upon  his  head  sweet  odors  poured, 

And  touched  his  feet  with  unguents  rare — 
The  kiss  of  love  imprinted  there — 
And  wiped  them  with  thy  beauteous  hair. 

Not  vain,  when  he  in  majesty 

Rose  up  from  death,  'twas  given  to  thee 

The  first  to  meet,  to  hear,  to  see. 

This  glory  did  the  Lord  divine, 
The  Christ  august,  to  thee  assign, 
Made  this  unending  splendor  thine. 

Unto  his  cross  he  saw  thee  cling, 
Unawed  by  threat  and  buffeting — 
The  taunts  the  furious  rabble  fling ; 

For  him  he  saw  thee  lashed  with  scorn, 

Yet  clasping,  faithful  and  forlorn, 

Those  feet  with  nails  now  pierced  and  torn. 
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He  watched  thy  tear-drenched  face  below — 
Thy  bosom  stricken  in  thy  woe — 
Thy  long  fair  hair's  dishevelled  flow. 

All  this  he  saw,  while  from  his  side 
His  other  loved  ones  scattered  wide, 
And  left  alone  their  Crucified. 

'Twas  therefore,  mindful  of  those  sighs, 
He,  deigning  from  the  tomb  to  rise, 
Sought  his  first  welcome  from  thine  eyes. 

And  heavenward  when  from  earth  he  sped, 
Through  thrice  ten  years  for  thee  here  spread 
A  feast  by  angels  ministered. 

This  rugged  cave  obscure  and  lone, 
Black  rock-dews  dripping  down  the  stone, 
For  thee  a  regal  palace  shone. 

No  fields  with  harvest  wealth  besprent 
Accord  such  manna  as  was  sent ; 
Thy  needs  did  heavenly  gifts  content. 

Here  through  December's  frost  and  sleet, 
Thy  long  hair,  falling  to  thy  feet, 
Enrobed  thee  in  a  robe  complete. 

No  fear  appalled  ;  love  made  thee  bold  ; 
Love  sweetened  sufferings  manifold, 
The  rock,  the  hunger,  and  the  cold. 

Here,  hid  from  mortal  eyes,  to  be 
Cheered  with  celestial  company, 
Angelic  bands  encompassed  thee. 

And  still  a  dweller  in  our  sphere, 

Seven  hours  each  day  rapt  hence,  thine  ear 

The  alternate  choirs  of  heaven  could  hear. 
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GLIMPSES   OF  TUSCANY. 

SANTA  MARIA  DEL  FIORE — THE  DUOMO. 


I. 

We  are  approaching  Florence  by 
rail  from  Pisa,  a  dismal,  dripping 
February  morning.  It  is  twelve 
years  since  I  first  saw  that  famous 
Duomo  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 
I  came  suddenly  upon  it,  as  I  was 
trying  to  find  my  way  alone  to  the 
opera  at  the  Pergola,  the  first  night 
I  got  to  Florence.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  it  made  on  me 
— an  honest,  original  impression,  for  I 
had  never  read  or  heard  of  the  Piaz- 
za and  its  wonders.  I  only  knew 
Giotto  by  his  "O."  Orgagna,  Ar- 
nolfo,  Brunelleschi,  were  names  ut- 
terly unknown.  But  the  beauty  and 
immensity  of  that  mighty  square, 
asleep  in  the  starlight,  overwhelmed 
me.  It  was  like  a  step,  unawares, 
from  time  into  eternity.  No  Pergola 
that  night  for  me.  I  crept  back  to 
the  hotel,  bewildered  and  awed  into 
something  like  earnestness  ;  for  the 
Lord  seemed  enthroned  in  that  con- 
secrated place,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
him  as  he  sat  there,  stern,  conscious, 
omnipotent. 

But  I  was  younger  then  ;  disposed 
to  go  into  raptures  over  everything 
artistic,  especially  Italian  art.  The 
decade  between  thirty  and  forty  di- 
minishes one's  enthusiasm  dreadful- 
ly. I  am  almost  afraid  to  meet  my 
old  favorite  now,  lest  the  spell  of 
a  fine  remembrance  should  be  bro- 
ken for  ever.  But  the  train  is  rush- 
ing on,  the  road  curves,  and  there's 
the  same  Duomo,  looking  as  if  Our 
Lady  of  Flowers  herself  had  settled 
down  on  the  city,  with  Giotto's  cam- 
panile, like  an  archangel,  standing 


guard  beside  her.  There  she  sits  in 
her  gray  mantle,  grayer  through  the 
mist  and  snow,  queen  of  all  the 
landscape — grander,  lighter,  lovelier 
than  ever. 

Here  we  are  at  the  station,  and 
now  driving  past  the  baptistery  ;  but, 
far  or  near,  that  cupola  ever  full 
in  view  like  a  guardian  presence. 
You  do  not  wonder  here,  as  before 
Saint  Peter's,  what  has  become  of 
the  cupola ;  you  are  not  obliged  to 
fall  back  a  league  to  see  what  is 
nearly  overhead.  Nave,  transept, 
and  tribune  go  swelling  up,  with  but- 
tress and  demi-cupola  diminishing 
as  they  ascend,  and  all  converging 
into  one  enormous  drum  from  which 
springs  the  central  dome.  Dante 
could  see  it  from  his  chair  in  its  very 
shadow.  Arnolfo  and  Brunelleschi 
may  see  it  from  their  seats  of  marble 
scarce  twenty  yards  from  the  foun- 
dation-stone. Angelo  may  see  it 
from  his  home  in  Santa  Croce.  The 
masons  of  Fiesole  can  see  it  from 
their  hills,  the  peasants  of  San  Cas- 
ciano  from  their  vineyards ;  and, 
far  down  the  Arno,  the  boatmen 
from  Pisa  look  up  to  it  as  they  plod 
wearily  along. 

I  am  domesticated  in  Florence  ; 
the  slow  Tuscan  spring  is  passing 
into  summer ;  and,  from  being  sim- 
ply a  joy,  this  great  cathedral  has 
become  a  study.  Arnolfo,  son  of  La- 
po,  or  Cambio,  was  the  great  stone- 
poet  who  traced  that  ground-plan, 
itself  an  epic.  He  was  commission- 
ed by  those  wonderful  republicans  to 
construct  a  church,  as  worthy  as  man 
could  make  it  of  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  dignity  of  the  city  of  Flo- 
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rence.  The  inclination  of  Arnolfo's 
genius  was  toward  the  Gothic  ;  but 
he  was  a  many-sided  and  myriad- 
minded  man.  His  walls  of  Florence 
suggest  the  Egyptian,  his  court  of 
the  Bargello  the  Saracenic,  his  Palaz- 
zo Vecchio  a  perfectly  new  idea. 
He  has  all  the  versatility  of  Shake- 
speare. Arnolfo's  first  conception  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  may  still  be 
seen  in  fresco,  copied  from  the  last 
wooden  model,  in  the  Spanish  Clois- 
ter of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Up  to 
the  first  cornice,  the  cathedral,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  almost  as  purely 
Gothic  as  the  campanile  ;  and,  by 
reference  to  the  fresco,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  Arnolfo's  original  idea 
was  to  carry  this  Gothic  treatment 
up  to  the  very  cross  that  crowns  the 
lantern.  For  instance,  the  lantern 
in  the  fresco  is  without  either  ball 
or  scroll,  the  clerestory  buttressed, 
and  with  pointed  instead  of  circular 
lights,  the  windows  of  the  cupola 
pointed.  Yet,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Arnolfo  lived  to  finish  the  clerestory, 
and  to  unite  (serrare)  the  smaller 
cupolas  and  tribunes,  it  is  clear  these 
variations  in  his  plan,  these  depar- 
tures from  the  pointed,  these  approxi- 
mations to  the  round,  were  delibe- 
rately made  by  Arnolfo  himself,  or 
by  his  direction.  As  the  work  ad- 
vanced, he  felt  that  something  more 
must  be  conceded  to  the  coming  cu- 
pola. It  was  not  enough  to  have  it 
octagonal  instead  of  spherical,  and 
enrich  its  eight  marble  ribs  with 
Gothic  tracery  ;  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  styles  must  be  met  and 
softened  from  the  start.  See  how 
gradually  this  is  done,  and  at  what 
an  early  stage  these  concessions  be- 
gin. In  the  fresco,  the  blind  arches, 
both  over  the  lower  tribunal  win- 
dows and  just  under  the  lower  tribu- 
nal cornice,  are  slightly  pointed  ;  in 
the  building  itself  they  are  round  ; 
the  niches  above  the  cornice,  also, 


are  pointed  in  the  picture  and  round- 
topped  in  the  stone.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  these  conces- 
sions were  dictated  by  the  greater 
prominence  which  the  cupola  was 
assuming  in  Arnolfo's  new  vision  of 
his  temple.  Now  is  it  impossible, 
that  he  might  have  nearly  anticipat- 
ed the  exact  plan  of  the  heir  of  his 
inspiration  and  partner  of  his  glory  ? 
The  tendency  is  that  way.  But,  with 
the  completion  of  the  clerestory  and 
the  unification  of  the  smaller  cupo- 
las, Arnolfo  departs,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
Bruneileschi  enters. 

There  they  are,  seated  side  by 
side  in  marble,  close  to  the  stone 
that  marks  where  Dante,  too,  sat  gaz- 
ing at  their  Duomo.  Arnolfo  looks 
more  like  a  dreamer  than  a  doer,  al- 
though he  was  both  ;  in  Ser  Brunel- 
leschi's  face  there  is  more  of  the 
mathematician  than  the  poet.  He 
could  never  have  traced  that  ground- 
plan,  never  have  dreamed  that  shin- 
ing archangel  called  the  campanile ; 
but  he  did  what  neither  the  pupil  of 
Cimabue  nor  the  son  of  Cambio 
could  perhaps  have  managed  as  well, 
he  built  that  matchless  cupola.  Bru- 
neileschi had  his  one  great  dream,  the 
solution  of  a  vast  and  novel  architec- 
tural difficulty.  What  Arnolfo  had 
hinted  became  his  grand  ideal.  He 
nursed  his  dream  for  years  at  Rome, 
communing  with  the  spirit  of  classic 
art ;  at  last  he  told  his  dream  in  Flo- 
rence, and  with  infinite  difficulty  got 
leave  to  act  it  out  Since  that  noble 
carte  blanche  to  Arnolfo,  Florence  had 
declined ;  she  was  no  longer  up  to 
the  proud  standard  of  that  earlier 
day.  The  superintendents  are  slip- 
pery and  slow  in  engaging  Filippo ; 
and  Filippo  himself  must  finesse 
more  than  a  little  to  secure  the  en- 
gagement. There  is  this  difference, 
to  be  sure,  that  the  Duomo  was  the 
culmination  of  Arnolfo's  professional 
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career  and  but  the  beginning  of  his 
successor's ;  that  the  latter,  like  all 
gallant  adventurers,  had  to  win  his 
spurs  before  he  could  be  fully  trusted. 
Still,  the  two  inseparable  elements  of 
self  and  gain  are  more  conspicuous 
here  than  in  the  purer  Christian  ages, 
whose  architects  disdained  or  forbore 
to  register  their  names ;  whose  works 
preserve  no  personal  memorial  of 
their  masters  ;  "  so  that,"  says  Vasa- 
ri,  "  I  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  sim- 
plicity and  indifference  to  glory  exhi- 
bited by  the  men  of  that  period." 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  such  sim- 
plicity to  marvel  at  now. 

As  early  as  1407,  Filippo  submitted 
an  opinion  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  works  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
and  to  the  syndics  of  the  guild  of  wool- 
workers,  (powerful  gentlemen  in  those 
days,)  that  the  edifice  above  the  roof 
must  be  constructed,  not  after  the  de- 
sign of  Arnolfo ;  but  that  a  frieze,  thir- 
ty feet  high,  must  be  erected  with  a 
large  window  in  each  of  its  sides. 
This  suggestion,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional thirty  feet  for  the  gallery,  com- 
prised the  single,  sublime  conception 
to  which  the  Duomo  owes  its  crown- 
ing beauty;  the  rest  of  the  task  is 
chiefly  mechanical.  But  such  im- 
mense mechanics  require  immense 
genius.  Filippo  had  supplied  the  idea, 
but  there  was  no  one  found  wise 
enough  to  execute  it.  The  wardens 
and  syndics  were  much  perplexed ; 
and  Filippo,  after  laughing  at  them  in 
his  sleeve,  returned  to  Rome.  He  had 
hardly  gone  before  they  wrote  him  to 
return.  He  came ;  and  after  patiently 
listening  to  the  long  array  of  difficul- 
ties which  mediocrity  always  opposes 
to  the  inspiration  of  genius,  admitted 
that  the  most  enormous  dome  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times  must  present 
certain  difficulties  in  its  erection,  like 
other  great  enterprises ;  that  he  was 
confounded  no  less  by  the  breadth 
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than  by  the  height  of  the  edifice ;  that 
if  the  tribune  could  be  vaulted  in  a 
circular  form,  one  might  pursue  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
erecting  the  Pantheon ;  but  that  fol- 
lowing up  the  eight  sides  of  the  build- 
ing to  a  convergence,  thus  dove-tail- 
ing, and,  so  to  speak,  enchaining  the 
stones,  would  be  a  most  difficult  and 
novel  undertaking.  "  Yet " — and  this 
touch  is  worthy  of  Arnolfo's  age  or 
any  other — "yet,  remembering  that 
this  is  a  temple  consecrated  to  God 
and  the  Virgin,  I  confidently  trust 
that,  for  a  work  executed  in  their  hon- 
or, they  will  not  fail  to  infuse  know- 
ledge where  it  is  now  wanting,  and 
bestow  strength,  wisdom,  and  genius 
on  him  who  shall  be  the  author  of 
such  a  project."  Nothing  can  shake 
Filippo's  joyous  trust  in  himself ;  he 
acts  as  if  he  carries  a  divine  commis- 
sion in  his  pocket  to  finish  what  Ar- 
nolfo began,  and  can  therefore  afford 
to  laugh  at  all  human  appointments 
or  interference.  With  amazing  confi- 
dence and  magnanimity,  he  concludes 
his  interview  with  their  worships  by 
exhorting  them  to  assemble,  on  a  fixed 
day  within  a  year,  as  many  architects 
as  they  can  get  together ;  not  Tus- 
cans and  Italians  only,  but  Germans, 
French,  and  all  other  nations,  "  to  the 
end  that  the  work  may  be  commenced 
and  intrusted  to  him  who  shall  give  the 
best  evidence  of  capacity."  The  syn- 
dics and  wardens  liked  Filippo's  ad- 
vice, and  would  also  have  liked  him 
to  prepare  a  model  for  their  edifica- 
tion. But  with  all  his  piety  and  self- 
reliance,  Ser  Brunelleschi  was  a  Flo- 
rentine like  their  worships,  and  there- 
fore keen  enough  to  keep  his  model 
to  himself.  It  then  suddenly  occurred 
to  these  grave  gentlemen  that  money 
might  be  an  object  to  Filippo,  as  it 
occasionally  is  to  other  men  ;  and  so 
they  voted  him  a  sum,  not  stated  by 
Vasari,  but  not  large  enough  to  justify 
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his  remaining  in  Florence.  So  back  enough,  since  Arnolfo  had  set  the  ex- 
to  Rome  once  more  marches  the  Ser    ample  in  the  clerestory,  the  windows 


Meanwhile  that  noble  city  of  Flo-  instead  of  pointed.  His  inventive  fa- 
rence  has  ordered  her  merchants  re-  culties  were  therefore  restricted  to  the 
sident  abroad  to  send  her  at  any  organization  of  that  vast  dream,  to 
cost  the  best  foreign  masters.  In  the  the  determination  of  the  ascending 
year  1420,  these  best  foreign  masters,  curves  and  the  conception  of  the  lan- 
and  best  Italian  masters  besides,  and  tern.  It  was  not  the  offspring  of  his 
the  syndics  and  superintendents,  and  soul,  but  of  his  mind,  that  Filippo  had 
a  select  number  of  distinguished  citi-  offered  the  syndics  and  superintend- 
zens,  and  little  Filippo  himself,  just  ents;  and  the  inventor  of  new  combi- 
returned  from  Rome,  are  all  assem-  nations  and  possibilities  of  matter  is 
bled  in  the  hall  of  the  wardens  of  apt  to  possess  a  more  elastic  tempera- 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  After  listen-  ment  than  the  creator  of  new  forms 
ing  to  a  hundred  absurd  plans,  Bru-  of  beauty.  Instead  of  fretting  him- 
nelleschi  unfolds  his  own  at  full  length,  self  to  death  or  cultivating  the  prince- 
Whereupon  the  assembled  syndics,  ly  revenge  of  silence,  Filippo,  strong 
superintendents,  and  citizens,  instead  in  his  mission  and  calculating  on  the 
of  being  at  all  edified  by  his  remarks,  proverbial  caprice  of  his  native  Flo- 
proceeded  to  call  him  a  simpleton,  an  rence,  began  to  experiment  on  indi- 
ass,  a  madman,  and  bade  him  dis-  viduals  instead  of  assemblies ;  so  suc- 
course  of  something  else.  Which  he,  cessfully,  too,  that  another  session  was 
instead  of  doing,  stuck  to  his  point,  soon  convened.  Profiting  by  discom- 
and  finally  lost  his  temper  and  flew  fiture,  Filippo  modified  his  tactics, 
in  their  faces.  Whereupon  they  called  He  salutes  the  superintendents  as 
him  a  fool  and  a  babbler;  and  con-  "magnificent  signors  and  wardens," 
sidering  him  absolutely  mad,  arose  and  condescends  to  be  more  explicit 
against  him  as  one  man,  and  inconti-  about  his  still  hidden  model.  He 
nently  turned  him  out  of  doors  by  the  even  goes  so  far  as  to  prove  the  dome- 
head  and  heels.  Imagine  the  rage  of  within-a-dome,  which  had  so  enraged 
Arnolfo  the  Goth,  after  such  treat-  their  excellencies,  a  possibility.  He 
ment ;  orAngelothe  mighty,  stalking  spoke  with  such  emphasis  and  confi- 
down  the  Via  Romana;  or  Dante,  wan-  dence,  that  "he  had  all  the  appear- 
dering  ghost-like  into  eternal  exile !  ance  of  having  vaulted  ten  such  cu- 
The  indomitable,  practical  Filippo  did  polas."  In  a  word,  they  surrendered 
none  of  these  things,  but  prudently  at  discretion  ;  and,  rather  in  despair 
shut  himself  up  at  home  lest  people  than  hope,  made  him  principal  mas- 
in  the  streets  should  call  out,  "See  ter  of  the  works.  The  man  of  talents 
where  goes  that  fool !"  "  It  was  not  was  victorious  where  a  mere  man  of 
the  fault  of  these  men,"  says  the  sym-  genius  would  have  been  badly  beaten, 
pathetic  Vasari, "  that  Filippo  did  not  But — in  these  artistic  complica- 
break  in  pieces  the  models,  set  fire  to  tions  there  is  always  a  but — Lorenzo 
the  designs,  and  in  one  half-hour  de-  Ghiberti,  just  famous  for  his  doors 
stroy  all  the  labors  so  long  endured,  of  Paradise,  was  a  favorite  in  Flo- 
and  ruin  the  hopes  of  so  many  years."  rence  ;  so  Florence  resolved  to  as- 
But  Filippo  was  less  a  poet,  enamour-  sociate  Lorenzo  with  Filippo.  This 
•ed  of  an  inward  vision  of  beauty,  was  a  bitter  pill  to  Ser  Brunelleschi, 
than  an  architect  determined  to  solve  but  he  swallowed  it;  and  for  two 
an  architectural  problem.    Plainly  years  they  worked  together  at  the 


Brunelleschi. 


of  the  cupola  were  also  to  be  circular 
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twelve  braccia  to  which  their  labors 
were  limited  by  the  wardens.  But — 
there  was  also  a  'but*  on  the  right 
side — when  the  closing  in  of  the  cu- 
pola toward  the  top  commenced,  and 
the  masons  and  other  masters  were 
waiting  in  expectation  of  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  chains 
were  to  be  applied  and  the  scaffold- 
ings erected,  it  chanced  on  one  fine 
morning  that  Filippo  did   not  ap- 
pear at  the  works.    On  inquiry,  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  tied  up  his 
head,  called  for  hot  plates  and  towels, 
and  gone  to  bed  complaining  bitterly. 
An  attack  of  pleurisy.    Most  inop- 
portunely; for  at  this  most  critical 
moment  in  the  enterprise  the  whole 
burthen  fell  on  Lorenzo.  Lorenzo 
was  besieged  by  practical  questions  ; 
Lorenzo  was  persecuted  with  a  thou- 
sand interrogatories ;  Lorenzo  waded 
completely  out  of  his  depth  into  a 
sea  of  troubles;  the  masons  and 
stone-cutters  came  to  a  stand,  and 
finally  the  work  stood  still.    At  this 
juncture,  the  syndics  and  wardens 
resolved  to  pay  the  sick  man  a  visit. 
They  condoled  with  him  in  his  illness 
and  also  lamented  the  disorder  which 
had  attacked  the  building.    "  Is  not 
Lorenzo  there?"  asked  the  sufferer. 
"He  will  not  do  anything  without 
you,"  replied  the  wardens.    "  But  I 
could  do  well  enough  without  him" 
murmured  the  invalid.  The  wardens 
withdrew,  and  sent  Filippo  a  pre- 
scription in  the  shape  of  an  an- 
nouncement of  their  intention  to  re- 
move Lorenzo.    Filippo  instantly  re- 
covered, but  only  to  find  his  rival 
still  in  place  and  power.  Where- 
upon he  made  one  more  prayer  to 
their  worships,  namely,  to  divide  the 
labor  as  they  divided  the  salary,  and 
give  each  his  own  separate  sphere 
of  action.    This  was  granted :  the 
chain-work  assigned  to  Lorenzo,  the 
scaffolding  to  Filippo.     The  scaf- 
folding proved  a  miracle  of  success, 


the  chain-work  a  monument  of  failure. 
The  wardens,  and  syndics,  and  super- 
intendents, and  influential  citizens, 
fairly  driven  to  the  wall,  made  Filip- 
po chief  superintendent  of  the  whole 
fabric  for  life,  commanding  that  no- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  wcrk 
save  by  his  direction.  How  much 
richer  the  world  would  now  be  in 
every  department  of  art,  had  half  its 
men  of  genius  but  possessed  a  tithe 
of  Brunelleschi's  elasticity  and  de- 
termination. 

Left  to  himself,  Filippo  worked 
with  so  much  zeal  and  minute  atten- 
tion, that  not  a  stone  was  placed  in 
the  building  which  he  had  not  exam- 
ined. The  very  bricks,  fresh  from  the 
oven,  are  said  to  have  been  set  apart 
with  his  own  hands.  So  conscien- 
tious were  the  builders  of  those  days 
when  art  was  supreme  and  religion 
a  practical  inspiration.  The  energy 
and  resources  of  this  model  architect 
are  inexhaustible.  Nothing  escapes 
him.  Outlets  and  apertures  are  pro- 
vided, both  in  security  against  the 
force  of  the  winds,  and  against  the 
vapors  and  vibrations  of  the  earth. 
Wine-shops  and  eating-houses  are 
opened  in  the  cupola.  High  over 
Florence,  Filippo  is  undisputed  lord 
and  master  of  a  small  town  of  his 
own. 

And  so,  for  twenty-six  years,  they 
wrought  under  his  eyes  at  this  archi- 
tectural miracle.  He  lived  to  see  the 
lantern  carried  to  the  height  of  seve- 
ral braccia:  it  was  not  finished  till 
fifteen  years  after  his  death.  He  left 
plans  for  the  gallery,  which  were  either 
lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed.  That  great, 
broad  belt  of  dingy  brick  and  mortar 
clamoring  to  earth  and  heaven  for 
completion,  ruins  the  effect  of  the 
dome  and  gives  the  whole  edifice  a 
shabby  appearance.  Only  one  of 
the  eight  sides  is  finished.  This  was 
done  in  Carrara  marble  by  'Baccio 
d'Agnolo,  and  would  have  been  car- 
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ried  all  around  the  dome  but  for  the 
interference  of  Michael  Angelo,  then 
omnipotent  in  Italy,  who  denounced 
it  as  a  mere  cage  for  crickets ;  adding 
that  he  himself  would  show  Baccio 
what  he  ought  to  do.  The  old  art- 
dictator  made  a  model  accordingly, 
which,  after  long  debate,  was  reject- 
ed. So  our  Lady  of  Flowers  still 
lacks  her  girdle.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  since  Michael  could  sug- 
gest nothing  better,  that  he  did  not 
hold  his  peace.  The  present  model 
may  not  be  faultless,  but  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  than  nothing;  and  no 
one  else  has  suggested  anything  as 
good.  It  was  condemned,  not  as  de- 
fective in  itself,  but  unequal  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  building ;  and, 
also,  because  it  seemed  to  violate 
some  secret  purpose  of  BrunelleschTs 
in  cutting  off,  as  it  did,  the  line  of 
stones  which  he  had  left  projecting. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Filippo's  purpose 
has  never  been  divined  and  never 
can  be;  all  the  plans  of  the  great 
masters  are  lost;  and  there  seems  to 
be  small  use  in  continuing  the  inter- 
dict of  a  much  over-estimated  autho- 
rity till  doomsday.  That  cestus  of 
alternate  head  and  garland  just  un- 
der the  colonnade  is  abominable,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  present 
design  could  otherwise  be  improved. 
It  harmonizes  with  all  the  windows, 
and  niches,  and  arches  in  the  tribune ; 
it  relieves  the  blankness  of  the  perfo- 
rations, and  is  in  sympathy  both  with 
the  windows  of  the  lantern  and  the 
upper  window  of  the  campanile.  It 
is  the  sub-dominant  without  which 
the  blended  Gothic  and  classic  is  a 
discord.  Arnolfo  might  have  done 
it  better,  but  no  one  else.  It  is  a 
poem  which  Baccio  was  as  well  quali- 
fied to  trace  as  any  of  the  rest  of 
them. 

Apart  from  his  glorious  consumma- 
tion of  the  Duomo,  I  do  not  like  Bru- 
nelleschi.    He  did  more  than  any 


other  man  to  repel  the  Gothic  influ- 
ences, which,  under  Arnolfo  and 
others,  were  penetrating  Tuscany ;  he 
insured  the  triumph  of  the  round  arch 
over  the  pointed,  and  paved  the  way 
to  the  monstrosities  of  the  Renais- 
sance. But  his  cupola  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore  is  the  supreme  miracle  of 
architecture.  It  exceeds  the  cupola 
of  the  Vatican,  both  in  height  and 
circumference,  by  eight  feet ;  and  al- 
though supported  by  eight  ribs  only, 
which  renders  it  lighter  than  that  of 
Saint  Peters,  which  has  sixteen  flank- 
ed buttresses,  is  nevertheless  more 
solid  and  firm.  Unlike  the  Roman 
dome,  it  has  stood  unassisted  and 
unstrengthened  from  the  first;  so 
firmly  grounded  by  the  forethought  of 
Arnolfo,  so  closely  knit  by  the  ener- 
gies of  Filippo,  that  it  has  not  sunk 
or  swerved  an  inch  in  four  centuries. 
The  noblest  speech  that  Buonarotti 
ever  made  was,  that  he  would  not  copy, 
but  could  not  surpass  it;  the  finest 
compliment  ever  paid  by  one  man  of 
genius  to  another  was  his  dying  wish 
to  be  buried  where  he  might  arise, 
not  in  sight  of  his  own  Pantheon  in 
the  air,  but  in  full  view  of  the  vaulted 
tribune  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

Another  name,  however,  is  associa- 
ted with  the  growth  of  the  Duomo — a 
name  not  inferior  to  either  Arnolfo  or 
Filippo.  Just  beside  the  vast  cathe- 
dral is  the  wondrous  bell-tower  Gi- 
otto reared — his  solitary,  or  only  con- 
spicuous architectural  feat.  Before 
Giotto's  time,  the  modern  painters 
copied  nature  about  as  closely  as 
most  actors  and  orators  now  do  ;  that 
is,  their  men  and  women  bore  only  a 
weak,  conventional  resemblance  to 
humanity.  The  son  of  Bondone  in- 
augurated the  naturalistic  movement 
which  culminated  in  Da  Vinci  and 
Raphael ;  unquestionably  a  most  ho- 
norable distinction.  But  what  can  all 
he  ever  painted,  judged  as  a  living 
fact,  amount  to  when  weighed  against 
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the  startling  splendor  of  this  divine 
campanile  ?  I  have  seen  something 
of  Giotto,  far  from  all,  but  enough  to 
know  that,  save  as  undeveloped  germs 
and  hints,  his  pictures  are  little  more 
than  crudities  belonging  to  the  infancy 
of  art,  amazing  at  his  time,  but  not 
more  than  curious  at  ours.  But  this 
campanile,  into  which  he  suddenly  as- 
cended without  an  effort,  is  the  trans- 
figuration of  architecture — the  pro- 
duct of  an  art  at  its  best  and  highest 
Architecture  never  had  advanced,  ne- 
ver has  advanced  a  step  beyond  it. 
It  might  be  added,  never  can  advance ; 
for  beyond  a  certain  recognized  point 
in  the  realization  of  beauty,  human 
genius  is  not  permitted  to  push  its 
way.  Vasari  devotes  thirty  pages  to 
the  consideration  of  Giotto's  pictures, 
and  but  one  to  the  campanile.  Yet 
these  pictures  are  mouldering  in  con- 
vents, or  shrouded  in  chapels,  or  bu- 
ried in  dim  galleries,  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  world ;  and,  save  over 
some  ambitious  student  or  patient 
virtuoso,  they  no  longer  exist  as  a 
spell  or  a  power.  But  this  lofty  cam- 
panile is  a  perpetual  influence ;  an  in- 
fluence as  indestructible  as  the  Iliad 
— a  joy  as  unceasing  as  the  joy  of 
sunrise — the  joy  of  a  work  that  is 
perfection  of  its  kind.  So  fair,  so 
frail,  and  yet  so  firm !  It  does  not 
need  the  glass  case  suggested  by  im- 
perial condescension.  It  knows  how 
to  take  the  lightning  and  the  storm. 
It  knows  how  to  bear  the  weight  and 
thunder  of  its  mellow  bells.  Its  beau- 
tiful head  is  at  home  in  the  skies,  and 
seems  to  belong  to  heaven  as  much 
as  the  flowers  belong  to  earth. 

Giotto's  plan  would  have  crowned 
it  with  a  spire  of  a  hundred  feet ;  but, 
whether  for  true  artistic  considera- 
tions, or  because  it  was  Gothic,  or 
because  it  was  too  expensive,  suc- 
ceeding architects  have  always  ad- 
vised its  omission. 

Besides  its  own  independent  love- 


liness, this  bell-tower  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  over  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs,  not  only  by  the  de- 
velopment of  form,  but  also  by  the 
subtler  qualification  of  style.  But 
for  the  pure  Gothic  of  Giotto,  the 
predominance  of  the  round  in  the  tri- 
bunes and  cupola  would  overwhelm 
Arnolfo's  pointed  witchery  beneath 
the  clerestory.  As  it  is,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  classic  at  one  end  of  the 
stately  pile  is  balanced  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Gothic  at  the  other. 
High  up  in  air  the  pious  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  great  styles  is  conti- 
nued, each  lifting  its  choicest  offering 
to  the  very  footstool  of  the  Padre 
Eterno,  each  doing  its  best  in  honor 
of  our  Lady  of  Flowers. 

The  facade  of  Santa  Maria  is  want- 
ing, like  her  girdle.  Giotto  is  said  to 
have  finished  two  thirds  of  it,  subse- 
quently torn  down  to  be  restored  in  a 
more  modern  style!  The  fresco  in  the 
cloister  of  San  Marco  gives  only  part 
of  it,  and  I  could  make  but  little  of 
that.  As  I  remember  the  fresco  of 
Arnolfo's  facade,  it  was  meant  to  be 
composed  of  statues,  niches,  and  pil- 
lars— something  as  deep  and  rich  as 
the  facade  at  Pisa.  Whoever  may 
finish  it,  let  us  trust  that  the  shallow 
mosaic  of  Santa  Croce  will  be  avoid- 
ed. The  baptistery  completes  this 
memorable  group;  faded,  unattrac- 
tive without,  sombre  and  majestic 
within. 

The  interior  of  Santa  Maria  is  a 
disappointment.  Glorious  stained 
glass,  splendid  arches,  but  none  of 
the  light,  the  joy,  the  shining  para- 
dise of  Saint  Peter's.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Vasari,  the  interior,  like  the  ex- 
terior, was  to  have  been  crusted  with 
Florentine  mosaic,  even  to  the  minu- 
test corners  of  the  edifice.  But  the 
days  are  dead  when  such  a  deed  was 
practicable.  Instead  of  colored  mar- 
bles, we  have  a  pale  olive  overspread- 
ing all  the  edifice ;  instead  of  the  mo- 
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saic  for  which  Filippo  had  provided 
iron  supports,  the  lack-lustre  frescoes 
of  Vasari  and  his  successors,  which 
Florence  ought  to  have  summarily 
whitewashed,  as  suggested  in  Lasca's 
madrigal.  Fortunately,  these  fres- 
coes are  the  only  pictures.  Pictures 
in  large  churches  are  distracting  and 
insignificant ;  and  moreover,  you  can 
rarely  more  than  half  see  them,  try 
your  best.  Least  of  all,  has  a  picture 
any  business  in  a  Gothic  church. 
For  my  own  part  I  would  as  soon  see 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops  hung  with  pic- 
tures as  the  Duomo.  In  a  church, 
you  want  all  the  superhuman  you  can 
get — nothing  human  but  human  souls. 
Angels  and  dragons  and  effigies  are 
more  in  keeping  there  than  the  best 
statues ;  those  ghostly  groups  and  fa- 
ces in  the  old  stained  glass  look  bet- 
ter than  if  they  were  a  thousand  times 
more  natural.  The  old  mosaics  har- 
monize because  they  are  not  only  ty- 
pical, but  imperishable  as  the  struc- 
ture itself.  The  decisive  objection 
to  a  picture  in  a  church  is  its  appa- 
rent fragility. 

The  outer  robes  of  our  Lady  of 
Flowers  are  dull  with  the  dust  and 
wear  of  five  centuries.  See  how  those 
new  bits  of  marble  which  the  work- 
men are  inserting,  green,  white,  and 
red,  flash  and  sparkle  in  the  sun ! 
What  a  celestial  vision  it  must  have 
been  when  all  that  world  of  mosaic 


was  fresh  and  stainless !  But  even  as 
she  is,  faded  and  unfinished,  what  an 
invaluable  possession  !  What  would 
Florence  be  without  it  ?  It  is  a  cen- 
tral magnet  that  holds  together  her 
present,  past,  and  future  ;  that  unites 
all  her  children  in  one  vast  family, 
making  her,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  community.  It  stands  before 
her  everlastingly,  a  memorial  of  her 
youthful  wealth  and  power;  a  mo- 
nument of  present  greatness,  a  pro- 
test against  decrepitude  to  come.  It 
binds  her  fast  to  her  renown,  her  ho- 
nor, and  her  faith  ;  it  is  the  solemn, 
visible  bond  between  her  and  God. 
The  Duomo  belongs  not  only  to  Flo- 
rence, but  to  all  the  hills  and  valleys 
around,  to  the  villas  of  Morello,  to 
the  cloisters  of  Fiesole,  to  the  huts 
on  the  Apennines.  Every  peasant 
within  sight  of  its  cupola,  within  sound 
of  its  campanile,  has  a  share  in  its 
daily  benediction.  For  four  centu- 
ries, the  generations  that  people  that 
fair  amphitheatre  have  found  it  the 
most  unchanging  feature  in  their  land- 
scape. It  is  as  much  the  portion 
of  their  lives  as  the  stars,  their  river, 
or  their  own  vineyards.  In  the  first 
blush  of  every  morning,  it  rises  before 
the  sun ;  and  when  the  stars  and 
moon  are  shining,  the  lantern  of  San- 
ta Maria  del  Fiore  takes  its  place 
amongst  them  as  part  of  the  pagean- 
try of  the  skies. 
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THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOLICS  IN 

ENGLAND. 


BY  AN  ENGLISH  CATHOLIC. 


Surrounded  as  we  are  on  all 
sides  by  apostles  of  progress,  ever 
ready  to  taunt  and  ridicule  those 
who  linger  in  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  it  would  be  distressing  indeed 
to  Catholics  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially to  English  Catholics,  if  they 
could  with  justice  be  reproached  as 
stationary  or  retrograde.  Happily 
they  are  of  all  men  least  open  to  the 
charge.  They  advance  on  a  double 
line.  They  share  in  the  common 
march  of  society;  they  adopt  every 
latest  improvement;  they  fully  ac- 
cept and  reciprocate  the  blessings  of 
civilization;  but  their  religion  also, 
which  is  in  itself  progress,  increases 
and  multiplies  throughout  the  globe, 
and  particularly  in  the  British  em- 
pire. It  has  derived  strength  from 
the  world's  social  and  political 
changes;  it  is  inspired  more  than 
ever  with  the  breath  of  freedom; 
and  the  very  means  which  accelerate 
science  and  commerce  supply  it  with 
wings  and  coat  it  with  mail.  It  not 
only  advances  on  a  double  line,  but  it 
has  likewise  a  twofold  nature  and  a 
duplex  power.  This  wonderful  reli- 
gion is  both  old  and  new ;  it  unites 
the  weight  and  authority  of  age  with 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth.  To 
the  English  it  is  both  ancient  and 
modern.  It  was  the  venerable  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  and  it  is,  by  a 
gracious  revolution  in  the  moral 
world,  the  old  religion  revived,  with 
all  the  charms  of  novelty — a  second 
spring  revisiting  the  long  desolate 
and  wintry  land.  It  comes  back  to 
us  with  all  its  time-honored  appli- 
ances; with  its  sacred  symbols  and 


solemn  rites;  its  orders,  congrega- 
tions, and  retreats;  its  colleges,  in- 
stitutions, poor  schools,  homes,  or- 
phanages, almshouses,  hospitals,  and 
libraries — but  it  comes,  moreover, 
with  means  and  advantages  propor- 
tioned to  its  difficulties,  and  such  as 
in  old  times  it  could  not  boast.  It 
has  now  in  its  hands  the  mighty  ma- 
chinery of  the  press,  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Missal  and  Church  Offices 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  It  flourishes 
amid  liberal  institutions,  and  ac- 
quires no  little  vigor  from  free  dis- 
cussfon,  persuading  where  once  it 
ruled.  It  affiliates  to  itself  all 
physical  truths,  all  discoveries  in 
science,  as  affording  fresh  evidence 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 
It  engages  in  historical  research  with 
impartiality  formerly  unknown,  rely- 
ing on  documentary  proofs,  and  scru- 
tinizing all  that  is  legendary.  It  joy- 
fully accepts  and  utilizes  the  steam- 
ship, the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph. 
It  finds  in  them  fresh  instruments  of 
good,  new  links  to  knit  nations  to- 
gether in  a  common  faith,  swift  con- 
voys of  Christian  missions,  and  elec- 
tric tongues  of  flame  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the 
Catholic  renaissance  in  England  has 
been  rapid  beyond  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  or  was  even 
hoped.  It  is  not  to  the  emancipa- 
tion act  of  1829,  to  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate  in  1840,  nor  to  the 
creation  of  the  hierarchy  in  1850, 
that  this  surprising  growth  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed.  The  removal  of  po- 
litical disabilities  gave  Catholics  in» 
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England,  no  doubt,  a  respectability 
and  courage  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore ;  but  they  would  still  have  con- 
tinued, on  the  whole,  a  despised  and 
scattered  remnant — mere  "pebbles 
and  detritus"  as  Newman  says,*  " of 
the  great  deluge  " — if  there  had  not 
arisen  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  a  little  band  of 
learned  and  pious  men,  who,  strong 
in  genius  and  in  prayer,  valiantly 
defended  many  distinctively  Catho- 
lic doctrines,  and  ended  by  profess- 
ing openly  or  virtually  their  adhe- 
sion to  our  entire  system  of  faith 
and  morals.  This  it  was  which 
caused  English  Catholics,  when  they 
emerged,  as  it  were,  from  the  cata- 
combs^ to  lift  up  their  heads,  to 
challenge  a  new  investigation  of  the 
grounds  of  their  belief,  and  to  sub- 
mit them  confidently  to  every  test 
that  history,  Scripture,  reason,  and 
experience  could  apply.  The  Trac- 
tarian  movement  infused  fresh  blood 
into  the  church's  veins,  and  it  has, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
swollen  our  waters  with  a  confluent 
stream. 

The  tide  thus  set  in  a  right  direc- 
tion does  not  cease  to  flow,  and  it  is 
fed  by  sources  external  to  ourselves. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  some 
persons  knock  at  the  gates  of  the 
church  for  admittance,  who  have 
learned  the  elements  of  Catholicism 
from  alien  teachers.  Several  high- 
church  periodicals,  widely  circulated, 
.such  as  the  Union  Review  and  the 
Church  News,  lay  down,  with  extraor- 
dinary boldness  and  precision,  doc- 
trines which  the  so-called  reformers 
labored  to  explode.  Rumors  are  ever 
afloat  of  important  conversions  about 
to  take  place,  and  thus  Catholics  in 
England  are  constantly  encouraged, 
-while  Anglicans  are  proportionally 

*  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions,  p.  23a. 
t  Card.  Wiseman's  Address  to  tk*  Congrsts  of 
M alines t  p.  9. 


unsettled  and  alarmed.  The  Es- 
tablishment is  dying  by  the  hands  of 
its  own  pastors.  Three  hundred  of 
them  have  quitted  its  pale,  forfeited 
their  position  in  society,  forsaken  a 
thousand  comforts,  prospects,  and 
endearments,  to  follow  the  church  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  pillar  of  fire. 
The  largest-minded  and  the  largest- 
hearted  man  Anglicanism  ever  pro- 
duced, has  long  since,  taken  his  seat 
among  the  doctors  in  the  true  tem- 
ple, and  one  whom  Anglicans  esteem- 
ed for  his  piety  from  boyhood  up- 
ward, is  now  the  primate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic  Church,  and  regarded 
among  its  bishops  as  facile  princeps 
for  learning  and  ability,  both  as  a 
speaker  and  writer.  The  talents 
which  were  employed  in  promoting 
schism  are  thus  turned  into  a  healthier 
channel ;  and  a  multitude  of  able  and 
ingenious  converts  in  every  literary 
guise  operate  beneficially  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  loud  demand  for 
unity  of  doctrine,  a  fixed  standard 
of  belief  and  morals,  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  primitive  antiquity, 
asceticism,  symbols,  sacraments,  and 
aesthetics,  is  being  supplied.  Catho- 
lic missionaries  are  covering  the  face 
of  the  land,  and  they  are  welcomed 
wherever  they  pitch  their  tent. 
Thirsting  souls,  weary  of  broken 
cisterns,  gather  round  them,  and  ask 
eagerly  for  living  water  from  deeper 
wells.  Abbeys  are  raised  on  ancient 
sites ;  con  vent- walls  crown  the  hills  ; 
church-bells  tinkle  in  secluded  vales ; 
and  in  the  towns  and  cities,  fanes 
richly  adorned  and  well  served  in- 
vite with  open  doors  the  docile  to 
be  taught  and  the  penitent  to  be 
shriven.  The  genius  of  the  two  Pu- 
gins,  the  father  and  the  son,  has  re- 
vived the  love  of  mediaeval  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  new  churches  vie  with 
each  other  in  majestic  structure  and 
ornate  detail.  The  winter  is  now 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.  The 
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flowers  have  appeared  in  our  land ; 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard.  The 
fig-tree  hath  put  forth  her  green  figs ; 
the  vines  in  flower  yield  their  sweet 
smell.* 

What  a  contrast  within  forty  years  ! 
then  the  heavenly  dove  flying  over 
England  scarcely  found  where  her 
foot  might  rest.  The  waters  were 
abroad  on  the  whole  land,  and  she 
returned  into  the  ark.  In  1830  only 
434  priests  ministered  through  the  en- 
tire country;  and  these  were  attached, 
for  the  most  part,  to  obscure  chapels 
in  low  quarters  of  the  town,  or  to 
gloomy,  old-fashioned  houses  in  the 
country.  Four  hundred  and  ten  un- 
sightly buildings  were  then  called 
churches;  and  England  (which  in 
the  olden  time,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, owned  56  convents  of  the 
Dominican  order  alonef)  could  not 
at  that  date  claim  a  single  religious 
house  consisting  of  men.  Sixteen 
scanty  communities  of  nuns  there 
were,  who  sighed  and  prayed  in  se- 
cret, being  but  the  skirts  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  Lamb's  Bride.  A  change 
has  come  over  the  scene  ;  and  how 
great  that  change  is,  the  following 
table  will  in  some  degree  show : 

In  1854.  1864.  1867. 

Catholic  clergy  in  England.  oaa  X267  1438 

"     M  Scotland          134  178  201 

Churches,  chapels,  and  stations 

in  England  678  907  108a 

Churches,  chapels,  and  stations 

in  Scotland                           134  191  aoi 

Communities  of  men  in  England   17  56  67 

Convents  in  England.                 84  173  210 

"      "  Scotland.                   o  13  17$ 

In  the  Diocese  of  Westminster  alone 
there  are  more  than  twice  as  many 
religious  communities  of  women  as 
there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom 
(Ireland  excluded)  forty  years  ago. 
The  population,  it  is  true,  multiplies 
rapidly  and  in  an  ever  increasing 

*  Canticles,  ii,  11-13. 

t Fr.  Palmer's  Life  of Ca rdinal Howard.  Introd. 
41-58. 

X  Statesman*  $  Year-Book  for  1867,  p.  238.  Catho- 
lic Directory t  p.  267. 


ratio,  but  the  spread  of  Catholicism 
does  far  more  than  keep  pace  with 
this  advance.  It  outstrips  it  in  a 
striking  degree,  and  gives  continual 
promise  of  further  increase.  The  dis- 
tance between  churches  lessens  ;  the 
means  of  grace  are  more  copiously 
supplied  ;  the  discipline  of  the  church 
is  more  fully  carried  out ;  the  prejudi- 
ces of  our  foes  are  partly  dispelled  ; 
their  attacks  become  less  violent; 
the  press  is  more  civil ;  the  state 
more  conciliating.  In  many  locali- 
ties, such  as  Bayswater,  Notting- 
Hill,  Kensington,  Brompton,  and 
Hammersmith,  in  the  West  of  Lon- 
don, the  number  of  Catholic  churches, 
convents,  and  charitable  institutions 
is  greater  than  would  be  found  over 
an  equal  area  in  many  countries 
where  the  church  is  supreme.  The 
number  of  persons  attached  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  Bromp- 
ton exceeds  8000,  and  upwards  of 
13,000  attend  the  services  of  St. 
George's  Cathedral  in  Southwark. 
The  English  "  Reformation,"  happi- 
ly, did  only  half  its  work,  and  the 
tap-roots  of  Catholicism  have  never 
been  thoroughly  eradicated  from  the 
popular  mind.  New  suckers  are  ever 
springing  up,  and  persistent  culture 
soon  obtains  its  reward. 

The  vast  metropolis  is  not  all  in- 
cluded in  one  diocese.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  and  the  Bishop 
of  Southwark  both  reside  in  London, 
and  divide  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
great  city  between  them.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  priests,  secular,  regu- 
lar, and  unattached,  minister  under 
Dr.  Grant,  while  221,  including Orato- 
rians  and  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo,  serve  under  the  primate.  The 
average  attendance  of  children  at  the 
poor  schools  of  the  Diocese  of  West- 
minster was,  in  the  year  1857-8, 
8648  ;  and  nine  years  later,  in 
1866-7,  it  amounted  to  12,056.  This 
increase  sufficiently  proves  that  great 
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efforts  are  made  to  instruct  the  Ca- 
tholic poor  children  in  London.  Ma- 
ny of  them,  especially  those  of  Irish 
extraction,  pass  their  days  in  rags, 
filth,  and  beggary,  living  like  lit- 
tle "  Arabs,"  as  they  are  familiarly 
called.  In  1866  it  was  estimated 
that  from  7000  to  12,000  Catho- 
lic children  were  thus  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital ; 
but  the  exertions  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man and  Archbishop  Manning  have 
produced  the  happiest  results,  and 
diminished  the  evils  which  want  of 
funds  and  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
leave  for  the  present  without  ade- 
quate remedy.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poor  children  of  Catholics  have  in 
the  English  bishops  most  able  and 
tender-hearted  advocates,  and  that 
numerous  monastic  bodies  of  men 
and  women  are  ready  to  second  their 
efforts  with  devotion  truly  heroic.  It 
is  on  the  lambs  of  the  flock  that  the 
hopes  of  Catholic  England  depend, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
educated  or  uneducated,  will  they  be 
ornaments  or  disgraces  to  the  reli- 
gion they  profess.  Nothing  but  su- 
perstition and  vice  can  be  built  on 
ignorance;  and  the  clergy  in  Eng- 
land are  everywhere  earnest  in  pro- 
moting the  culture  of  the  mind.  It 
is  almost  as  vain  to  teach  religion 
without  secular  knowledge,  as  it 
would  be  presumptuous  and  profane 
to  impart  secular  knowledge  without 
religion.  Nature  and  grace  alike  or- 
dain that  they  should  go  together, 
and  on  this  principle  the  Poor  School 
Committee,  or  Council  of  Catholic 
Education,  invariably  acts. 

There  is  in  England,  at  the  present* 
moment,  a  strong  tendency  to  compul- 
sory education.  The  leading  think- 
ers of  the  day  incline  to  this  plan, 
and  press  on  the  legislature  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  a  state  system  of 
education,  of  which  all  the  poor,  Ca- 
tholics as  well  as  Protestants,  should 


avail  themselves.    The  secular  in- 
struction would,  in  this  case,  be  com- 
mon to  all  the  children,  while  the  re- 
ligious instruction  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  several 
religions  which  the  parents  might  pro- 
fess.   The  Catholic  bishops  and  cler- 
gy look  with  fear  and  suspicion  on 
such  a  project,  believing  it  impossible 
safely  to  separate  secular  and  reli- 
gious instruction.    They  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  system  would  work  badly, 
and  prove  a  failure ;  that  non-Catholic 
teachers  would  insensibly  instil  false 
doctrine  and  wrong  views  into  the 
pupils'  minds,  and  that  the  denomi- 
national system,  which  provides  se- 
parate schools  for  each  section  of 
professing  Christians,  is  the  best,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  good  one  for  Catho- 
lic interests.    They  point  to  Ireland, 
where  the  "national"  education  is 
regarded  as  a  national  grievance. 
They  bid  you  remark  how,  in  that  val- 
ley of  tears,  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants separate  their  children  if 
they  can.    They  prove  to  you  that, 
in  national  schools  with  Presbyterian 
masters,  thousands  of  Catholic  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion from  the  lips  of  Protestant  teach- 
ers.*   They  complain  that  while  the 
English  receive  from  the  state  impor- 
tant help  toward  denominational  edu- 
cation, to  the  Irish  all  such  help  is 
persistently  refused. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  their 
remonstrances  will  be  attended  to, 
and  how  far  the  national  education 
in  Great  Britain  can  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  Catholic.  Happily,  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  force  on  any  portion  of  the 
people  a  measure  obnoxious  to  them ; 
and  the  scheme  of  national  education 
introduced  into  Ireland  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant Archbishops  of  Dublin,  (Drs. 

•  Archb.  Manning's  LttUr  to  Earl  Grey.  1868,  p.  aa. 
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Murray  and  Whately,)  having  proved 
abortive,  it  is  the  less  likely  that  Ca- 
tholics in  England  will  be  obliged  to 
accept  any  conditions  to  which  they 
may  be  decidedly  adverse. 

There  is,  however,  great  difficulty 
in  adjusting  state  concessions  to  Ca- 
tholic wants  and  demands.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  Protestant  rulers 
to  understand  our  feelings,  and  they 
often  run  counter  to  them,  even  when 
they  are  trying  to  satisfy  them  with 
the  best  intentions.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, though  the  government  has 
thrown  open  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  to  Catholics,  al- 
lowing them  to  matriculate  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  difficulties  have  recently  been 
raised  by  ecclesiastical  authority  re- 
specting their  availing  themselves  of 
this  opening.  The  Catholic  bishops, 
in  fact,  have  recommended  parents 
and  guardians  not  to  send  their  sons 
and  wards  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
and  though  their  advice  does  not 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  it  has,  never- 
theless, a  deterrent  effect  Catholic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  large  pro- 
perty have,  at  present,  no  other  means 
of  giving  their  sons  an  education  suit- 
ed to  their  rank,  and  such  as  will 
form  their  minds  and  manners  for 
parliamentary  and  diplomatic  service, 
except  by  sending  them  to  these  uni- 
versities, where  science  is,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  entirely  divorced 
from  religion,  and  their  personal  faith 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  compro- 
mised. The  Catholic  colleges  at  Os- 
cott,  Ushaw,  Stonyhurst,  and  the  like, 
though  admirable  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, do  not  meet  these  exceptional 
cases.  They  have  not,  they  do  not, 
and  they  cannot  produce  men  equal 
to  the  times — men  who  carefully  get 
up  subjects,  read  much  and  study 
deeply,  write  and  speak  in  public  with 
authority,  and  leave  deep  "footprints 


on  the  sands  of  time."*  Such  labo- 
rious and  efficient  servants  of  their 
country  are  not  likely  to  be  formed 
by  any  rkgitne  less  strict  and  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  our  universi- 
ties ;  and  the  consequence  is  that,  at 
this  moment,  there  are  about  a  dozen 
Catholic  young  men  studying  at  Ox- 
ford (not  to  mention  Cambridge)  in 
spite  of  episcopal  discouragement. 

The  principle  of  mixed  education 
being  absolutely  condemned  by  the 
church,  the  want  of  a  Catholic  uni- 
versity in  England  is  felt  more  and 
more.  But  it  can  only  be  the  result 
of  time,  since  the  cost  of  endowments 
and  professorships,  not  to  speak  of 
buildings,  would,  as  yet,  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics in  England  and  the  means  they 
possess.  The  matter,  however,  is  now 
under  consideration  at  Rome,  and  it 
is  expected  that  means  will  be  devised 
shortly  to  meet  the  existing  want  Be- 
fore the  Reformation,  sixty-six  univer- 
sities covered  Europe,  and  most  of 
them  sprang  from  small  beginnings, 
and  were  built  amid  difficulties  quite 
as  great  as  any  we  shall  have  to  en- 
counter.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  favors,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  denominational  system, 
and  proposes}  to  charter  the  Dublin 
Catholic  University,  to  endow  it  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  to  grant  it 
the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  This 
plan,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  mate- 
rially aid  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
church,  but  will  not  supply  the  want 
of  university  education  which  is  felt 
in  England.  Already  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  state  endowment 
of  Maynooth  College  for  priests  are 
clearly  manifest,  and  the  present  race 
of  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland  differs  en- 

•  Dublin  RevirWy  October,  1867.  p.  398. 
t  See  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  vol  il  chap. 
L  and  iL 
X  March,  1868. 
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tirely,  in  several  important  particu- 
lars, from  that  of  the  past  generation. 
They  are  less  Gallican  than  they  were 
when  educated  in  France,  less  dis- 
posed to  accept  of  state  pensions, 
improved  in  manners  and  appearance, 
more  priestly,  and  perhaps  more  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
old-fashioned  "hedge-priest"  has  dis- 
appeared, and  if  one  of  our  bishops 
now  dines  at  the  Castle  in  Dublin,  he 
has  not,  as  was  sometimes  the  case 
in  days  of  yore,  to  borrow  a  pair  of 
episcopal  small-clothes  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  system  of  mixed  education 
has  not  taken  root  in  Ireland,  though 
backed  by  all  the  influence  of  the 
state.  The  following  table  will  prove 
that  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants 
there  approve  it,  and  that,  though 
they  sometimes  submit  to  it  as  a  kind 
of  necessity,  they  avail  themselves  of 
it  as  little  as  possible.  The  table  ex- 
hibits the  entire  number  of  schools 
in  Ireland  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Board,  and  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  in  these  it  is  not  al- 
lowable to  teach  the  Catholic  religion, 
to  use  Catholic  emblems,  to  talk  of 
the  holy  father,  use  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  set  up  a  crucifix  or  an  image 
of  Our  Lady.*  The  schools  are,  in 
fact,  secular,  so  far  as  Catholic  chil- 
dren ^re  concerned,  and  their  religi- 
ous instruction  is  left  to  the  zeal  and 
labor  of  their  own  pastors. 

Catholic  Protestant 

Schools.                               Children.  Children. 

2,454  with  Catholic  teachers. . .  373,756  none. 

2,483  with  Catholic  teachers. . .  321,641  24,381 
x,  106  with  Protestant  teachers 

only  29,722  114,726 

184  with  Protestant  teachers 

only                           none.  18,702 

131    with  mixed  teachers. ....  13,690  13,3051 

In  England,  grants  are  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Privy  Council  of 

•Speech  of  Card.  Cullen. 

t  Report  0/  National  Board  0/  Education,  1866. 
Report  0/  Meeting  0/  Clergy  of  Dublin,  18th  Dec 
1867.  p.  14. 


the  Queen  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  Catholic  poor-schools,  for 
it  is  only  in  a  hobbling  way  that  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  moves  to- 
ward religious  and  political  equality. 
The  oppression  of  minorities  by  ma- 
jorities has  been  in  vogue  so  many 
centuries,  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment can  with  difficulty  be  induced 
to  administer  even-handed  justice  to 
all.  The  Poor-School  Committee, 
composed  entirely  of  Catholic  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  conducts  the  af- 
fairs of  Catholic  poor-schools  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy.  The  schools  which  are  sub- 
sidized by  government  are  subject 
also  to  government  inspection.  But 
this  causes  no  inconvenience,  because 
the  inspectors  are  Catholics,  approved 
by  the  bishops,  and  comfortably  sa- 
laried by  the  state. 

The  reformatory  schools  are  most 
useful  and  interesting  institutions. 
They  date  from  1854,  when  a  law  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  juvenile  of- 
fenders should,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
imprisonment,  complete  their  term 
of  punishment  in  a  reformatory  ap- 
proved by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  Home  Department.  By  the  ex- 
ertions of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
others,  reformatories  were  establish- 
ed for  Catholic  children,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  kept  separate 
from  those  of  other  religions,  and  be 
duly  instructed  by  Brothers  of  Mercy, 
or  other  pious  and  charitable  per- 
sons, under  the  direction  of  a  priest 
Reformatory  schools  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  schools  of  industry,  to 
which  magistrates  send  vagrant  chil- 
dren, found  by  the  police  in  the 
streets  without  shelter  or  home. 
These  schools  also  are  recognized 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
members  of  the  Conferences  of  St 
Vincent  of  Paul  watch  over  the  chil- 
dren's interests  and  provide,  as  far 
as  may  be,  for  their  welfare. 
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Allied  to  these  are  such  schools 
as  St  Vincent's  Home  for  destitute 
boys,  at  Hammersmith,*  where  eighty 
poor  boys  are  boarded,  clothed,  and 
educated  for  four  shillings  a  week 
each,  with  thirty  shillings  on  entrance 
for  outfit,  etc.  The  Catholics  of 
England  do  not  wait  till  they  be- 
come a  rich  and  powerful  body  be- 
fore they  engage  in  extensive  works 
of  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  their  charitable  institu- 
tions is  immense,  considered  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means. 

During  the  Crimean  war  the  want 
of  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  army 
was  felt  painfully.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  are,  of  all  men,  most  careless 
about  their  souls,  and  Catholic  sol- 
diers were  doubly  abandoned  in  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  death,  having 
no  minister  but  a  Protestant  one  to 
attend  them,  while  in  his  ministra- 
tions they  had  no  faith.  A  few  vol- 
unteer chaplains  were  therefore  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  troops,  and 
this  has  led  to  their  being  regularly 
appointed,  and  to  such  chaplains  be- 
ing placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
Protestant  in  rank,  salary,  and  re- 
tiring pensions.  Vessels,  also,  are 
moored  in  the  great  harbors  and  pre- 
*  pared  for  Catholic  worship.  A  chap- 
lain is  specially  appointed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  such  ships,  and  to  provide 
for  the  Catholic  sailors'  spiritual 
wants.  The  spirit  of  the  Irish  tar 
is  no  longer  vexed  with  the  thought 
that  he  must  live,  fight,  and  perhaps 
die  for  a  government  which  abhors 
his  religion,  and  deprives  him  of  its 
consolations.  The  captains  of  men 
of  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
floating  churches  just  spoken  of,  are 
obliged  to  see  that  the  Catholic  sea- 
men attend  Mass,  and  are  not  now, 
as  formerly,  compelled  to  assist  at 
the  Church  of  England  prayers. »  The 
field  of  labor  of  Catholic  army  chap- 

*  Now  removed  to  Fulham. 


lains  gradually  extends  ;  besides  be- 
ing attached  to  many  home  sta- 
tions, such  as  Aldershot,  Chatham, 
Portsea,  Woolwich,  etc.,  they  are 
found  in  foreign  stations  also,  such 
as  Bermuda,  Halifax,  Mauritius, 
New-Zealand,  St  Helena,  and  Mal- 
ta* The  Catholic  chaplains,  it  may 
be  added,  live  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  officers  and  with  the  Pro- 
testant clergymen  in  the  same  bar- 
racks. "We  never  interfere  with 
each  other,"  said  one  of  the  former 
a  few  days  since  to  the  writer ;  "  in- 
deed, for  my  part,  I  would  not 
think  of  trying  to  convert  the  Pro- 
testants; I  would  rather  spend  all 
my  time  in  striving  to  convert  the 
Catholics.  I  am  sure  that,  out  of 
every  hundred  of  our  own  men, 
there  are  eighty  that  need  to  be  con- 
verted." 

The  prisons  and  union  work- 
houses also,  which  used  to  be  the 
scenes  of  so  much  injustice  toward 
Catholic  prisoners,  paupers,  and  chil- 
dren,* have  now  assumed  a  more  libe- 
ral and  Christian  aspect  Chaplains 
are  appointed  to  the  larger  houses 
of  correction  to  minister  to  Catholic 
inmates,  and  Catholic  children  in 
the  workhouses  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
instruction  in  the  religion  of  their 
parents.  There  is  in  the  Catholic 
Directory which  appears  annually,  a 
list  of  the  charitable  institutes  in 
each  diocese,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  cheering  and  hopeful  than  the 
view  it  presents.  Thus,  in  the  Direc- 
tory for  1866,  we  find  in  the  Diocese 
of  Westminster  alone  3  Almhouses ; 
1  Asylum  for  Aged  Poor;  1  Home 
for  Aged  Females ;  1  Hospital  serv- 
ed by  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  1  House  of 
Mercy  for  Servants  out  of  Place ;  1 
Night  Refuge;  1  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul's  Shoe-Black  Brigade;  2  Re- 
fuges for  Penitents;  1  Reformatory 
School  for  Boys  ;  7  Industrial  Schools 

•  Tfu  Workhoust  Qtmticn.   Lam/,  Aug.  19, 186$. 
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for  Boys,  and  n  for  Girls.  The  im- 
pression made  on  society  by  these 
admirable  institutions  is  very  great. 
They  receive  much  countenance  and 
support  from  non-Catholics  ;  they  in- 
struct and  console  the  ignorant  and 
afflicted  members  of  our  own  body ; 
they  call  forth  an  abundance  of  self- 
denying  labor  and  charity  on  the 
part  of  our  own  people,  and  tend 
more  powerfully  than  any  arguments 
to  propagate  the  ancient  faith.  They 
prove  that  our  religion  emanates 
from  a  God  of  love,  that  we  are  not 
mere  political  schemers  nor  supersti- 
tious devotees,  but  sober-minded, 
practical  Christians,  battling  with  sin, 
and  relieving  misery  in  every  shape. 

The  English  public  is  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  services  of  Sisters  de- 
voted to  works  of  Charity.  You 
cannot  walk  through  the  streets 
now,  or  travel  by  railway,  without 
meeting  them,  and  everywhere  they 
are  respected.  Their  costume  pro- 
vokes no  ridicule,  their  youth  and 
good  looks  (if  such  they  have)  are 
secure  from  insult.  Their  crucifix 
and  beads  are  badges  of  which  all 
know  the  import,  and  involuntary 
blessings  attend  their  steps.  They 
are,  in  their  way,  the  apostles  of  Eng- 
land. Their  devotion  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  Crimea  won  for 
them^the  favor  even  of  their  foes. 
Few  will  refuse  them  alms  when 
they  ask  it  for  the  poor.  They  are 
types  of  self-sacrifice,  daughters  of 
consolation,  angel  visitants.  They 
impersonate  the  Gospel.  Many  of 
them  come  from  abroad,  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  impel- 
led by  an  invincible  desire  for  the 
conversion  of  England.  Their  looks 
bespeak  their  mission  no  less  than 
their  garb.  They  are  calm,  collect- 
ed, gentle.  Children  yearn  toward 
them  with  instinctive  fondness,  and 
vice  itself  is  shamed  by  their  silent 
purity.    The  names  of  their  several 


orders  tell  plainly  on  what  their 
hearts  are  fixed.  They  belong  to 
the  "  Good  Shepherd  j"  they  are  the 
"Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus;" 
they  are  handmaids  of  the  "Holy 
Child  Jesus,"  of  "Notre  Dame  de 
Sion,"  of  "Jesus  in  the  Temple," 
of  "  Marie  Reparatrice."  They  are 
"  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  of"  Providence," 
of  "the  Poor,"  of  "Nazareth,"  of 
"Penance,"  of  the  "Holy  Family," 
of  "St.  Joseph,"  of  "St.  Paul,"  of 
"the  Cross."  They  address  them- 
selves to  the  heart  rather  than  to 
the  understanding,  but  they  are  not 
on  that  account  less  powerful  instru- 
ments in  the  work  of  social  improve- 
ment. They  have  broken  down 
many  of  the  barriers  which  prejudice 
had  raised  against  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  helped  more  than  any  lo- 
gical triumph  to  subdue  the  hostility 
and  soften  the  language  of  the  press. 

That  mighty  engine  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  auxiliary  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  England.  If  it  promulgates 
many  falsehoods  respecting  us,  it  is 
almost  always  ready  to  publish  their 
confutation  also.  It  reproduces  our 
primate's  pastorals  and  all  other  do- 
cuments of  public  interest  that  ema- 
nate from  our  bishops.  It  helps  us,  in  t 
the  main,  in  the  battle  we  are  fight- 
ing for  the  attainment  of  equal  politi- 
cal privileges,  and  employs  the  pens 
of  many  Catholic  writers.  No  re- 
spectable periodical  taboos  a  contri- 
butor because  he  is  a  Catholic,  nor 
excludes  him  from  its  staff  if  his 
writing  be  up  to  the  required  mark, 
and  his  conduct  in  reference  to  con- 
troversial matters  be  discreet.  Many 
non-Catholic  journals  are  edited  or 
sub-edited  by  Catholics,  and  this  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  altered  tone  of 
the  press  toward  us  of  late. 

Our  own  literature  has  recently 
been  marked  by  fewer  controversial 
books  and  pamphlets  than  it  was 
some  twenty  years  ago.    Then,  every 
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convert  of  distinction,  when  admitted 
into  the  church,  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  publish  those  reasons  which 
had  influenced  him  most  powerfully  in 
so  momentous  a  change.  The  library 
tables  in  Catholic  families  were  cover- 
ed by  the  writings  of  Wiseman,  New- 
man, Faber,  Renouf,  Lewis,  Dods- 
worth,  Northcote,  Allies,  Ward,  and 
Thompson.  Each  presented  his  plea 
for  Catholicism  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  each  added  something 
to  the  aggregate  of  arguments  derived 
from  Scripture  and  antiquity.  The  con- 
troversy is  now  taking  another  turn. 
The  church's  historical  ground  is  less 
violently  contested,  and  she  is  draw- 
ing from  her  inexhaustible  armory 
weapons  to  meet  subtler  foes.  She 
faces  the  sceptic ;  she  probes  liberal- 
ism with  Ithuriers  spear ;  she  estab- 
lishes from  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  necessity  of  an  infallible  standard 
of  faith  and  morals.  She  draws  up 
her  line  of  arguments  with  a  more 
compact  front  and  extended  wings. 
She  appears  at  the  same  time  more 
unbending  and  more  liberal.  She 
recognizes  more  freely  and  joyfully 
than  ever  the  workings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  communions  external  to  her 
pale,  while  she  insists  with  extraordi- 
nary earnestness  on  her  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  entire  and  incorrupt 
deposit  of  the  faith.  Such  was  the 
purport  of  a  remarkable  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  by  Dr. 
Manning,  now  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, in  1864.  Never  were  ortho- 
doxy and  liberality  more  happily  uni- 
ted than  in  this  pamphlet  Never  did 
a  Catholic  prelate  and  divine  make 
larger  admissions  without  sacrificing 
a  particle  of  Catholic  theology.  It  is 
marked  by  the  charity  of  an  apostle 
and  the  accuracy  of  a  logician.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  arch- 
bishop's work  on  England  ana 
Christendom,  "We  will  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  one  Roman 


Catholic  writer  of  eminence  in  the 
world  who  has  spoken  more  emphati- 
cally than  he — we  doubt  if  there  is 
one  who  has  spoken  with  equal  em- 
phasis— on  the  piety  and  salvability 
of  persons  external  to  the  visible 
church."  # 

The  life  of  Catholicism  in  Eng- 
land is  evinced  by  its  numerous 
associations.  In  every  place  where 
it  has  taken  root,  Catholics  enrol 
themselves  in  societies,  confrater- 
nities, or  institutes  for  social,  intellec- 
tual, and  religious  purposes.  In  no 
diocese  do  these  flourish  more  than 
in  that  of  Westminster.  The  Arch-  * 
bishop  personally  promotes  social 
intercourse  by  throwing  open  his 
drawing-rooms  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing, during  the  London  season,  to 
such  gentlemen  as  may  think  proper 
to  attend  his  receptions.  There, 
may  be  met,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
lates from  distant  countries,  ambas- 
sadors, members  of  parliament, 
noblemen,  heads  of  colleges,  artists, 
men  of  science,  converts,  and  old 
Catholics,  with  now  and  then  a  non- 
Catholic  guest,  whom  curiosity,  re- 
spect for  the  primate,  or  yearn- 
ing toward  a  calumniated  church, 
draws  into  company  to  which  he  is 
little  used.  The  Stafford  Club  is 
another  centre  of  union,  comprising 
about  300  members,  and  including 
among  them  a  large  part  of  the  titled 
and  moneyed  Catholics  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  ex~officio  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  they  frequently  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege.  A  middle 
class  club  has  lately  been  opened  in 
the  city  under  the  primate's  patron- 
age, and  at  this  lectures  are  de- 
livered, to  which,  as  well  as  to  all 
other  advantages,  non-Catholic  mem- 
bers are  admissible.    The  only  con- 

•  Dublin  RtvUw,  July,  1867,  p.  xxa 
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dition  required  of  such  members  is, 
that  they  shall  observe  the  rules  of 
courtesy,  and  abstain  (together  with 
Catholic  members)  from  unbecom- 
ing controversy  on  religious  and  po- 
litical questions.  Lecturing  is  not 
so  popular  a  form  of  instruction  in 
England  as  in  the  United  States,  yet 
it  is  much  more  generally  in  vogue 
than  it  was,  and  it  is  destined,  we 
believe,  to  exert  a  wide  influence 
hereafter  in  propagating  anew  the 
Catholic  faith  through  the  British 
empire. 

What  we  need  and  hope  for  is  the 
•  reaction  of  Catholic  Ireland  on 
Catholic  England.  Centuries  of  cruel 
misgovernment  have  retarded  the 
civilization  of  that  unhappy  country, 
and  the  loss  which  it  sustains  is  not 
its  only,  but  also  ours.  In  know- 
ledge, education,  manners,  com- 
merce, industry,  liberty,  in  all  that 
constitutes  national  maturity,  it  is 
behind  England.  Reading,  lectur- 
ing, mental  activity,  in  Ireland  are 
all  in  the  back  ground  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  church,  which  there 
keeps  alive  the  faith  in  the  heart  of  a 
peasant  and  small  farmer  population, 
does  not  act  indirectly  on  English 
Catholic  society  with  that  force 
which  would  belong  to  it  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  "  The  cen- 
turies which  have  ripened  England 
and  Scotland  with  flower  and  fruit, 
have  swept  over  Ireland  in  withering 
and  desolation  she  has  therefore 
little  to  give  us,  much  to  receive 
from  us.  If  England  had  been  boun- 
tiful to  her,  she  would,  in  return,  have 
been  bountiful  to  England.  If  we 
had  shared  with  Ireland  our  material 
prosperity,  she  would  now  be  impart- 
ing to  us  more  spiritual  blessings, 
communication  between  the  two 
churches  would  be  more  brisk,  and 
their  relations  would  be  marked  by 

*  Archbishop  Manning's  Letter  to  Earl  Grey.  p. 
«7- 


more  complete  unity  of  feeling  and 
purpose. 

The  time  is  probably  drawing  near 
when  this  healthy  and  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  the  Irish  and  English  Catholic 
Church  will  be  fully  restored.  If 
England  is  to  retain  Ireland  at  all  as 
a  part  of  the  empire,  it  must  be  by 
establishing  equal  laws,  repealing  all 
penal  enactments  against  Catholics 
and  their  religion,  resolving  the  na- 
tional system  of  education  into  de- 
nominational schools,  disestablishing 
and  disendowing  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  placing  on  Irish  land- 
lords such  restrictions  in  the  tenure 
of  land  as  will  secure  the  tenant  from 
misery  and  hopeless  serfdom.  She 
must  stanch  the  bleeding  wounds  of 
emigration,  and  wipe  away  the  tears 
of  ages.  Then,  and  then  only,  can 
we  hope  to  see  Ireland  a  prosperous 
nation,  her  people  thrifty  and  happy, 
her  civilization  raised  to  a  level  with 
other  Christian  countries  of  Europe, 
and  her  church  putting  forth  all  its 
native  might  to  console  and  instruct 
its  own  congregations,  and  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  recovering  England  to  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles.  Political  and 
social  degradation,  such  as  that  which 
afflicts  Ireland,  is  incompatible  with 
a  free  and  flourishing  church,  with  a 
high  moral  tone,  religious  zeal,  and 
exemplary  lives  on  the  part  of  its  vic- 
tims. Cottiers,  and  "  tenants  at  will" 
of  absentee  landlords,  having  no  se- 
curity that  their  outlay  is  their  own, 
and  that  they  will  ever  reap  the  ad- 
vantage of  it ;  barely  earning  their  po- 
tatoes and  buttermilk  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  looking  wistfully 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  compara- 
tive wealth  and  luxury  enjoyed  by 
five  millions  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  America ;  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  evicted  for  political  mo- 
tives, or  that  their  rent  may  be  raised  ; 
galled  and  maddened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  50,000  evictions  in  one 
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year  f  such  persons,  we  say,  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
must  be  more  than  human  if  they  do 
not  in  many  instances  prove  them- 
selves lawless.  But  the  day  of  re- 
dress is  at  hand,  we  trust  May  the 
day  of  retribution  be  averted ! 

It  is,  perhaps,  matter  for  regret 
that  English  Catholics  have  now  no 
political  leader.  Since  the  voice  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  hushed  by 
death,  no  representative  of  their  in- 
terests in  parliament  has  appeared 
gifted  with  genius  and  eloquence  of 
a  commanding  order.  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  has  been  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Commons  by  his  Irish 
constituents  in  consequence  of  his 
conservative  principles,  which  are 
not  popular  among  them,  and  has 
accepted  the  governorship  of  La- 
buan.  His  talents  are  thus  almost 
lost  to  the  Catholic  cause ;  and 
though  there  are  more  than  thirty 
Catholic  members  in  the  Commons, 
their  influence  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  It  is  neutralized  by  the  many 
Irish  Protestant  members  who  repre- 
sent landed  interests ;  and  valuable 
as  are  the  services  of  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.  Monsell,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Major 
O'Reilly,  it  is  to  Protestant  rather 
than  to  Catholic  champions  that  we 
look  now  for  advocacy  of  Irish 
tenant  claims,  and  the  redress  of 
Irish  wrongs.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
we  are  most  feebly  represented.  Out 
of  twenty-six  Catholic  peers,  seven- 
teen only  have  seats,  and  none  of 
these  are  distinguished  as  debaters.f 
In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  Catho- 
lic peerage  was  more  numerous  than 
it  is  now  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
moners. Long  after  that  period,  also, 
the  lords  and  gentry  held  a  higher 
position  than  was  in  harmony  with 
the  scanty  number  of  their  poorer 

*  1849.   Birtfs  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland,  p.  34. 
t  See  Lord  Mahori*  Hist.  of  England*  voL  L  p. 
16. 
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co-religionists.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
yet  recovered  the  blow  which  was 
inflicted  on  us  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  peers  *  under  the  rule  of  a  sove- 
reign who  was  even  then  a  Catholic 
by  conviction,  and  avowed  himself 
such  on  the  bed  of  death.  But 
though  the  heads  of  old  Catholic 
families  in  England  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
shine  as  public  characters,  they  have 
a  title  to  respect  which  none  others 
can  claim.  They  represent  those 
who  suffered  a  long  period  of  banish- 
ment for  conscience*  sake,  treasuring 
in  their  hearts  a  faith  more  precious 
than  courtly  splendor.  For  this  they 
were  outcasts  and  pariahs,  bowed 
beneath  invidious  disabilities  and 
penal  laws,  deprived  of  all  the  ma- 
terial advantages  which  spring  from 
good  education,  brilliant  careers, 
and  fine  prospects.  Despair  of  this 
world  had  become  a  part  of  their  in- 
heritance, and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
their  successors  to  this  day  are  some- 
what rustic  and  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  cabinets  and  courts. 

The  Catholic  revival,  in  short,  in 
England — a  revival  of  whose  reality 
and  strength  we  daily  see  the  proofs 
— is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  external 
causes.  No  zealous  autocrat,  no 
lordly  oligarchy,  no  foreign  invasion, 
no  laws,  no  concordats,  have  brought 
it  about.  Everything  was  against  it, 
and  everything  seems  now  to  favor 
it.  Penal  statutes,  as  decided  and 
almost  as  deadly  as  those  of  the  Cae- 
sars, forbade  it ;  the  Revolution  of 
1688  excluded  from  the  throne  any- 
sovereign  professing  it ;  George  IIL. 
fought  against  it  as  stoutly  and  more 
successfully  than  he  did  against  the 
American  Colonies  ;  Pitt  succumbed* 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  it  some  •  9 
measure  of  justice  ;  Fox  abandoned 
its  cause  politically  as  hopeless  ;f 

•  Flanagan's  English  and  Irish  History,  p.  665. 
tPellew.    Life  of Lord  Sidmonih,M  435-  7«» 
se*s  George  III.  iii.  476. 
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and  the  Grenville  cabinet,  with  all 
the  talents,  was  dismissed,  because  it 
planned  a  trifling  concession  to  Ca- 
tholic officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 
George  IV.,  like  his  father,  frowned 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  yield- 
ed to  it  only  under  the  pressure  of  a 
threatened  rebellion.  But  though 
political  privileges  were  granted  to 
Catholics,  it  was  deemed  impossible 
that  their  dark,  decrepit  superstition 
should  ever  regain  its  footing  in 
England.  The  book  of  common 
prayer  witnessed  against  it ;  the  pre- 
face to  the  Protestant  Scriptures 
called  its  head  antichrist;  a  thou- 
sand and  ten  thousand  pulpits  thun- 
dered against  it  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day; dissenters  scorned  and  tram- 
pled on  it  as  the  worn-out  garments 
of  the  Babylonish  harlot;  millions 
of  tracts  and  volumes  pointed  out  its 
supposed  errors,  and  cart-loads  and 
ship-loads  of  Bibles  were  dispersed 
through  the  land  as  antidotes  to  its 
poison.  Yet  it  spread.  It  triumph- 
ed over  obloquy.  It  appealed  in  its 
defence  to  that  very  Bible  which  was 
believed  to  condemn  it.  It  courted 
inquiry.  It  asserted  its  own  divini- 
ty. It  baffled  the  law,  bent  the  will 
of  kings  and  parliaments,  scattered 
the  arguments  of  its  enemies  like 
chaff,  and  advanced  steadily  as  the 
tide,  sapping  every  dam,  and  level- 
ling every  breakwater  that  opposed 
its  flow.  In  the  bosom  of  the  adverse 
church  it  found  advocates,  and  in  al- 
most every  family  it  made  converts. 
New  concessions  are  made  to  it  in 
every  session  of  parliament ;  higher 
and  higher  offices  in  the  state  and  in 
the  magistracy  are  entrusted  to  its 
members ;  the  paltry  restrictions 
i  which  yet  remain  in  force  will  soon 

be  swept  away,  and  having  once  ob- 
tained social  and  political  equality, 
we  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that 
it  will  obtain,  also,  superiority  ap- 
proaching as  near  to  supremacy  as 


will  be  consistent  with  the  liberty  of 
every  other  portion  of  society. 

There  is  an  increasing  disposition 
among  sectarians  in  England  to  make 
common  cause  with  Catholics  on  a 
variety  of  grounds.  One  of  these 
grounds  has  already  been  mentioned. 
They  would  willingly  see  national 
education  everywhere  made  purely 
denominational,  and  many  of  those 
among  them  who  are  strongly  attach- 
ed to  their  own  particular  form  of 
belief  would  concur  with  the  Catho- 
lic primate  in  asking  that  the  schools 
endowed  by  the  state  may,  in  each 
place,  be  given  over  to  the  majority, 
whether  Catholic,  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, or  Dissenting,  and  that  schools 
required  by  the  minority  may  be 
supported  on  the  voluntary  system.* 
There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  this 
proposal  which  would  give  rise  to 
endless  jangling.  In  some  places 
there  is  no  majority,  religious  persua- 
sions are  equally  divided.  In  others 
the  majority  is  small  and  fluctuating. 
What  is  the  majority  this  month  may 
be  the  minority  in  the  next.  How 
could  their  rival  claims  to  endow- 
ment be  adjusted  in  such  cases  ? 

But  again,  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
position among  religious  men  of  all 
denominations  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Catholic  Church  in 
her  warfare  against  infidelity  and  so- 
cial crime,  particularly  drunkenness. 
Their  ministers  now  are  constantly 
coming  in  contact  with  our  priests, 
sitting  with  them  on  committees,  and 
speaking  side  by  side  with  them  on 
platforms  on  subjects  affecting  the 
general  weal.  They  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  great  fact  that  our  war 
with  infidelity  is  not  of  yesterday, 
that  we  have  from  age  to  age  main- 
tained the  fundamental  truths  of  re- 
velation in  the  face  of  a  world  of 
scoffers,  and  that  if  the  banner  of  the 
cross  could  fall  from  our  hands,  it 

•  Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  p.  ao. 
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would  lie  in  the  dust.  Ritualists 
imitate  our  solemn  rites;  sedate 
churchmen  have  a  friendly  feeling  to- 
ward us  because  we  hold  the  aposto- 
lic succession ;  Biblical  scholars  in 
all  sects  defer  to  us  as  the  mediaeval 
guardians  and  copyists  of  the  Bible  ; 
Low-Churchmen  endorse  our  doc- 
trines of  grace  ;  Dissenters  hold  out 
to  us  "  the  right  hand  of  fellowship," 
because  we  also  are  non-conformists 
as  regards  the  Established  Church  ; 
and  even  Quakers*  see  in  us  some 
hopeful  features  when  they  hear  us 
declare  that  we  are  affiliated  in  spirit 
to  all  who  desire  to  know  and  obey 
the  truth,  and  who  err  only  through 
invincible  ignorance.  As  time  goes 
on,  they  will  give  us  more  credit  for 
spiritual  acumen.  They  will  see  how 
justly  we  have  estimated  the  claims 
of  each  successive  pretender  to  reli- 
gious inspiration  and  knowledge  of 
divine  mysteries.  They  will  ratify 
our  decision  on  the  isms  of  this  as  of 
former  centuries.  They  will  admit, 
for  example,  that  we  have  divined 
the  true  nature  of  animal  magnetism, 
with  all  those  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena which  perplex  so  many  minds 
in  England  and  elsewhere.  To  some 
persons  these  manifestations  appear 
wholly  impostures,  to  others  they 
seem  real  and  useful,  and  to  others 
again,  indifferent,  absurd,  and  unwor- 
thy of  attention.  The  church,  on 
the  contrary,  after  sifting  the  evi- 
dence adduced  concerning  them, 
pronounces  them  real  in  many  in- 
stances, useless,  unlawful,  and  Satan- 
ic. Theologians  like  Perrone  and 
Ballerini  have  devoted  long  attention 
to  them,  and  laid  bare  their  wicked- 
ness in  its  most  deadly  aspects.  Un- 
der a  mask  of  mingled  absurdity  and 
terror,  they  reveal  just  so  much  of 
the  invisible  world  as  may  deceive 
and  ruin  souls.  They  are  horrible 
mimicries  of  the  angelic  and  spiri- 

*  See  speech  of  Mr.  Bright  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, March  13th,  x863. 


tual  economy  of  the  church.  In  all 
these  phases  of  mesmerism,  somnam- 
bulism, clairvoyance,  table-turning, 
table-rapping,  and  evocation  of  spi- 
rits, they  testify  to  the  truth  of  divine 
revelation  in  respect  to  the  spiritual 
world.  So  far  they  are  of  some  ad- 
vantage, for  the  evil  one  is  always 
rendering  involuntary  homage  to  the 
Gospel  which  he  seeks  to  pervert. 
But  in  exchange  for  this,  they  draw 
deluded  multitudes  away  from  the 
true  and  lawful  way  of  holding  com- 
munion with  the  dead,  piercing  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  unseen,  ob- 
taining divine  guidance,  mental  illu- 
mination, cure  of  bodily  infirmities, 
signal  answers  to  prayer,  visions,  ec- 
stasies, and  knowledge  of  future 
events.  From  none  of  these  things 
are  the  faithful  debarred  in  the 
church,  but  in  spiritism,  or  demon- 
worship,  they  are  attracted  to  them 
in  ways  which  are  generally  fatal  to 
their  morals  and  their  faith.  We 
have  heard  from  an  intimate  ally  of 
Mr.  Home,  now  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  those  who  put 
themselves  in  communication  with 
spirits  by  means  of  table-speaking, 
lose  their  belief  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  adopt  a  loose  mode  of  life. 

The  political  grievances  of  which 
English  and  Irish  Catholics  have 
still  to  complain,  are  of  old  not  of 
recent  origin.  They  belong  to  a 
system  now  virtually  exploded,  and 
if  our  statute-book  were  a  tabula 
rasa  they  could  not  be  written  in  it 
again.  There  is  full  proof  of  this  in 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  legislates 
for  her  colonies  more  justly  than  for 
Ireland,  or  even  for  England.  In 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  in  Austra- 
lia, there  are  Catholic  colleges  en- 
dowed by  the  government,  and  in 
Canada  there  is  an  endowed  Catho- 
lic University.  Yet  Ireland,  with 
4,500,000  Catholics,  has  hitherto 
asked  in  vain  for  the  like  favors. 
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The  colonies,  moreover,  are  not  bur-t 
dened  with  a  Protestant  establish- 
ment, but  lie  open  to  the  exertions 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission- 
aries alike,  who  receive  from  the  state 
equal  encouragement  and  occasional 
subsidies.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  almost  every  colonial  dependency 
of  Great  Britain  the  true  church  is 
in  full  activity,  and  gives  ample  proof 
of  her  divine  mission.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  our  episcopate  will  show 
how  wide  is  the  field  of  action  afford- 
ed to  it  by  the  tolerant  system  which 
England  has  pursued  of  late  years. 
If  she  had  not  at  the  Reformation 
fallen  from  the  faith,  there  would  not 
perhaps  at  this  moment  be  an  idol 
temple  in  the  world.  If  she  should 
ever  return  as  a  nation  to  the  fold 
of  Christ,  her  mighty  influence  may, 
with  the  help  of  other  Christian  peo- 
ple, suffice  to  break  in  pieces  every 
fetish  and  exorcise  the  races  possess- 
ed by  demons.  The  figures  here 
given  are  of  the  year  1867  ;  and  it 
may  be  ebsenred  that  in  all  die  twen- 
ty vicariates  of  India,  Burma,  and 
Siam  there  was  an  increase  of  the 
Catholic  population  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  which  are  under  the  Portuguese 
Archbishop  of  Goa.  In  his  province 
there  was  a  small  decrease.* 
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*  Catholic  Directory  1868,  p.  18  to  26. 


From  this  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  110  Catholics  in  the  British  em- 
pire invested  with  the  episcopal  office. 
The  number  is  little  short  of  that  of 
the  Anglican  Bishops,  with  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  state,  and 
a  vast  Protestant  population  to  give 
effect  to  their  exertions.  Yet,  poor 
and  comparatively  unaided  as  our 
bishops  are,  the  results  of  their  la- 
bors in  the  colonies  and  among  the 
heathen  far  exceed  anything  which 
rival  missionaries  can  boast  As  to 
the  Russian  clergy,  their  torpor  in 
regard  to  idolatrous  nations  has  often 
been  commented  on,  and  they  are 
strictly  forbidden  by  imperial  edicts 
to  endeavor  to  make  converts  among 
them.*  It  is  therefore  with  Protes- 
tant missionaries  only  that  we  have 
to  vie,  and  these,  through  their  dis- 
union, lose,  in  great  measure,  the 
fruits  of  their  zeal.  The  two  millions 
sterling  per  annum,  which  their  so- 
cieties in  the  British  isles  alone  ex- 
pend^ do  not  enable  them  to  make 
head  against  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  In  China,  India, 
Ceylon,  the  Antipodes,  Oceanica, 
Africa,  the  Levant,  Syria,  Armenia, 
and  America,  they  have  signally  fail- 
ed in  converting  the  heathen,  and  in 
rivalling  the  happy  results  of  Catho- 
lic missions.*  Every  Catholic  nation 
is  a  vast  missionary  society,  and  if 
England  had  been  such  to  this  day, 
her  Indian  possessions  would  be 
basking  in  the  full  light  of  the  gos- 
pel. But,  alas !  how  awfully  has  she 
betrayed  her  trust  The  speeches  of 
Burke,  the  lives  of  Clive  and  Has- 
tings, bear  witness  against  her.  Ra- 
pine and  cruelty  marked  the  earlier 
stages  of  her  Indian  government. 
During  long  years  she  left  the  In- 
dians to  their  idols,  and  then  re- 
cruited her  treasury  by  a  tax  laid 

»  Wagner's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  ii.  304. 

t  The  Times,  April  19,  z86o. 

%  Marshall's  Christian  Missions,  vol.  i.  9-Z5. 
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upon  them,  and  commanded  her 
troops  to  pay  homage  to  the  de- 
mons of  the  land.  Her  efforts  for 
their  conversion,  if  they  can  be  call- 
ed hers,  are  feeble  and  unsystematic, 
while  Catholic  missions  in  every  part 
of  British  India  are  steadily  conduct- 
ed on  a  uniform  plan.  Eleven  years 
ago  there  were  about  a  million  Catho- 
lics in  the  wide  territory,  and  the  spi- 
rit which  guided  S.  Francois  Xavier, 
Robert  de*  Nobili,  John  de  Bretto, 
and  Laynez,  prospered  the  work  of 
their  hands.  Since  that  time  the 
Madras  Catholic  Directories  show 
that  constant  progress  has  been 
made.  In  some  dioceses  from  500 
to  1000  souls  are  reclaimed  annu- 
ally from  Hindooism,  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  Armenian  sects.  The  lives 
of  the  converts  are  often  most  edify- 
ing, and  though  much  ignorance  and 
superstition  has  to  be  weeded  out  of 
them,  they  show  forth  on  the  whole 
the  glory  of  Him  who  has  called  them 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light. 

Registries  of  adult  baptisms  being 
kept  at  each  of  the  stations,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  progress  made. 
In  1859,  2614  adults  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Madura  were  received  into 
the  church,  and  the  native  college 
of  Negapatam,  frequented  by  young 
men  of  high  caste  only,  had  pro- 
duced seven  priests,  eight  theologi- 
cal students,  a  large  number  of 
catechists  and  school-masters,  with 
several  government  officers.  The 
Jesuit  fathers  had  founded  five  or- 
phanages and  three  hospitals,  beside 
convents  of  Carmelite  and  Francis- 
can nuns,  where  Hindoo  women,  un- 
der the  constraining  influence  of  di- 
vine grace,  led  devout  and  austere 
lives.*  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
policy  of  our  rulers  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  religion  of  the  na- 

•  Mission  de  Maduri,  par  L.  Saint  Cyr,  S.  J. 
(«8S9-) 


tives*  but  the  time,  we  may  hope, 
is  at  hand  when  more  righteous  and 
merciful  principles  will  prevail  in  the 
councils  of  state.  By  promoting 
schism,  England  delays  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen.  Friends  and 
foes  alike  testify  to  the  inefficacy  of 
English  Protestant  missions.  They 
can  destroy  faith,  but  never  inspire 
it ;  and  those  who  desire  to  read  the 
true  records  of  the  triumph  of  the 
cross  in  heathen  lands,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
must  seek  them,  not  in  the  publica- 
tions of  London  Missionary  Societies, 
but  in  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  and  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Marshall  and  Father  Strickland,  f 

The  present  Earl  Grey,  though  an 
Anglican,  once  said  to  a  gentleman 
from  whom  we  heard  it,  that  he  wish- 
ed, for  his  part,  that  Catholic  bishops 
only  were  supported  in  the  colonies 
by  the  English  government ;  for  that 
they  alone,  in  his  opinion,  were  ac- 
tuated by  pure  motives  and  self-sac- 
rificing zeal.  Earl  Grey  does  not 
stand  alone  in  his  truly  liberal  senti- 
ments. Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  how 
generous  and  enlightened  many  of 
our  statesmen  have  become  sudden- 
ly, since  the  Fenians  have  threatened 
their  English  homes.  Impossible  as 
it  is  for  us  to  defend  their  conspiracy, 
it  seems  to  bear  out  the  assertion 
that  no  people  ever  obtained  their 
rights  by  mere  remonstrance  and  pe- 
tition. The  injustice  of  maintaining 
a  Protestant  establishment  in  Catho- 
lic Ireland  now  flashes  upon  our 
rulers  like  light  from  heaven,  though 
they  have  been  told  of  it  before  a 
thousand  times.  Now  they  are  as 
eager  for  its  destruction  as  they  were 
for  its  support.  Now  they  see  the 
matter  as  all  Europe,  all  the  civilized 
world  exoept  themselves,  saw  it  long 
ago.    Now  they  quote  with  approval 

•  Marshall's  Christian  Missions,  vol.  L  4»*"4»9- 
t  Catholic  Missions  in  Southern  India  to  1865. 
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the  question  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel:  "This  missionary  church  of 
yours,  with  all  that  wealth  and  power 
could  do  for  her,  can  she  in  two  hun- 
dred years  show  a  balance  of  two 
hundred  converts?"  Now  they  en- 
dorse the  opinion  of  Goldwin  Smith, 
that  "No  Roman  Catholic  mission 
has  ever  done  so  much  for  Roman 
Catholicism  in  any  nation  as  the 
Protestant  establishment  has  done 
for  it  in  Ireland."*  It  has,  to  use 
Mr.  Bright's  words,  "made  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  not  only  a 
faith,  but  absolutely  a  patriotism." 
It  has  made  the  Irish  "  more  intense- 
ly Roman  than  the  members  of  their 
church  are  found  to  be  in  almost  any 
other  kingdom  in  Europe."f  "  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  its  being  a  church  1" 
exclaimed  Burke.  "  It  is  a  wholesale 
robbery."  "  It  is  an  anomaly  of  so 
gross  a  kind,"  said  Lord  Brougham, 
just  thirty  years  ago,  "that  it  out- 
rages every  principle  of  common 
sense.  ...  It  cannot  be  upheld  un- 
less the  tide  of  knowledge  should 
turn  back."  "  Irish  Toryism,"  wrote 
John  Sterling,  in  1842,  "  is  the  down- 
right proclamation  of  brutal  injustice, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  Bible  !"  All  this  English  states- 
men, who  long  obstinately  resisted 
truth  and  justice,  now  see  and  ac- 
knowledge from  a  conviction  too 
prompt  to  have  been  inspired  by  any- 
thing but  fear.  Terror  has  been 
known  to  turn  the  hair  gray  in  a 
night,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  wis- 
dom in  a  day.  In  saying  this,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  mean  to  express  any 
approval  of  Fenianism,  knowing  it, 
as  we  do,  to  be  a  detestable  conspi- 
racy, secret,  unlawful,  and  condemn- 
ed by  the  church. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church  will  directly  affect 
the  condition  of  the  Catholics  in  Eng- 

•  Letter  in  Morning  Star,  March  30,  1868. 
t  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  31. 


land.  It  will  place  their  Irish  breth- 
ren on  a  social  level  with  Protestants, 
and  thus  add  to  the  respectability  of 
the  entire  body  of  Catholics  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  It  will  diminish  the 
number  and  influence  of  those  Irish 
Protestant  clergymen  who  cross  the 
channel  year  by  year  to  declaim  on 
the  platforms  of  our  halls  and  assem- 
blies against  the  supposed  corruption 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  will  re- 
move ten  thousand  heart-burnings 
from  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  ena- 
ble them,  though  differing  in  religion 
in  some  districts,  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  It  will  increase 
self-respect  in  both  sections  of  the 
community — in  the  Protestant,  be- 
cause they  will  no  longer  be  grasping 
oppressors ;  in  the  Catholic,  because 
they  will  no  longer  be  fleeced  and 
oppressed.  The  relative  merits  of 
their  creeds  will  then  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  even  ground,  and  no  wea- 
pons but  those  of  the  sanctuary  will 
avail  in  the  fight.  The  voluntary  sys- 
tem by  which  their  ministers  will  be 
supported  will  throw  them  entirely 
upon  their  moral  resources,  and  every 
adscititious  aid  in  propagating  their 
belief  will  be  happily  rescinded.  The 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Church  ques- 
tion will  soon  be  followed  by  legal 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  ten- 
ants as  regards  their  landlords ;  and 
thus  the  two  crying  evils  of  our  Irish 
administration  being  redressed,  spec- 
ulation will  be  encouraged,  com- 
merce will  thrive,  fortunes  will  be 
made,  emigration  will  be  arrested, 
and  emigrants  recalled.  The  church 
of  Catholics  will  share  in  the  general 
prosperity,  and  chapels  now  little 
better  than  mud  hovels  will  be  razed 
to  the  ground  to  make  room  for 
buildings  stately  and  fair  as  the  col- 
legiate churches  of  Windsor,  Middle- 
ham,  and  Brecon,  in  the  olden  time, 
or  as  the  Priory  of  Stone,  the  Or- 
phanage of  Norwood,  and  the  Col- 
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lege  of  St.  Cuthbert,  near  Durham, 
at  the  present  day. 

There  is  at  this  moment  a  con- 
currence of  events  favorable  to  the 
Catholic  religion  in  the  British  em- 
pire, such  as  never  was  seen  before 
since  the  Reformation.  No  fires  of 
Smithfield,  no  renegade  queen  like 
Elizabeth,  no  Spanish  Armada,  no 
Gunpowder  Plot,  no  Puritan  ascen- 
dency, no  despotic  house  of  Stuart, 
no  Pretender,  no  Titus  Oates,  no 
French  or  other  foreign  invasion,  no 
Lord  George  Gordon,  no  rebellion 
like  that  of  Robert  Emmett  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  is  looming  in  the 
distance,  marring  the  prospect,  and 
nearing  us  to  turn  hope  into  despair. 
Even  Fenian  outbreaks  are,  we  be- 
lieve, anticipated  and  virtually  un- 
done. Every  sun  that  shines  is 
ripening  the  harvest,  and  were  it 
not  that  the  enemy  is  more  busy  than 
ever  in  sowing  tares,  we  might  ex- 
pect that  within  a  century  the  whole, 
or  at  least  the  larger  part,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  three  kingdoms  would 
be  included  in  the  domain  of  the 
church. 

What  we  have  most  to  dread  is 
the  spread  of  unbelief  in  its  sub- 
tlest and  most  engaging  form.  It 
comes  among  us  with  stealthy 
tread,  and  with  the  smile  of  hypo- 
crisy on  its  face.  It  professes  re- 
spect for  the  Christian  religion,  but 
with  homage  on  its  lips  carries  con- 
tempt in  its  heart.  It  regards  all  re- 
ligions as  superstitious,  and  the  Chris- 
tian as  the  best  among  bad  ones.  It 
pervades  every  branch  of  our  non- 
Catholic  literature,  and  offers  fruit 
slightly  poisoned  to  every  lip.  It 
combats  dogma  and  the  supernatural 
in  every  shape,  appeals  in  all  things 
to  the  senses,  sets  up  humanity  as  its 
idol,  and  studiously  confounds  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
It  maintains  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, provided  all  that  is  supernatural 


and  miraculous  be  eliminated.  It  re- 
veres Jesus  Christ  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  "  the  mild  and  honest  Aurelius, 
Cakya  Mouni,*  and  the  sweet  and 
humble  Spinoza."  t  It  cites  as  ex- 
amples of  men  "most  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  God,"  Moses,  Christ,  Moham- 
med, Vincent  of  Paul,  and  VoltaireX 
It  inscribes  the  name  of  Christ  on 
volutes  in  tapestried  drawing-rooms,§ 
together  with  those  of  Socrates,  Co- 
lumbus, Luther,  and  Washington.  It 
affirms  that  "we  can  never  be  sure  that 
the  opinion  we  are  endeavoring  to  stifle 
is  a  false  opinion  "\\  and  that  "no  one 
can  be  a  great  thinker  who  does  not 
recognize  that,  as  a  thinker,  it  is  his 
first  duty  to  follow  his  intellect  to  what- 
ever conclusions  it  may  lead"\  It  ap- 
proves of  "  hearty  good-will  evinced 
toward  all  persistence  of  endeavor, 
whether  the  object  of  that  persistence 
be  good  or  evil  according  to  moral  or 
religious  standards,"  and  it  is  drawn 
strongly  into  sympathy  with  such 
poets  as  Robert  Browning  in  their 
"  keen  love  for  humanity  as  such,  a 
love  which  is  displayed  toward  weak- 
ness and  evil  as  much  as  toward 
strength  and  goodness,  provided  only 
the  attribute  be  human. "T  Such  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  human  it  ac- 
counts "divine."  It  worships,  in  short, 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ; 
it  feels  no  need  of  grace,  and  still  less 
of  atonement.  It  relapses,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  into  the  frozen  zone 
where  Comte  reigns  supreme  master 
of  a  system  of  icy  negatives  called 
philosophy — negatives  the  more  spe- 
cious because  veiled  under  the  term 
positivism — where  all  but  facts  attest- 
ed by  the  senses  must  be  renounced, 

*  The  fourth  Buddha, 
t  Renan.    Vie  de  Jesui, 

X  A  utobiograpky  of  Garibaldi  Edited  by  Alexan- 
dre Dumas. 

%  In  Victor  Hugo's  House  in  Guernsey.  See  his 
William  Shakesptart,  p.  568. 

I  John  Stuart  Mill  on  Liberty,  p.  19. 

H  John  T.  Nettleship't  Essays  on  Robert  Brow* 
inf.  Preface. 
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and  all  final  causes,  all  supernatural 
intervention,  scattered  to  the  wind.* 
Toward  this  the  Protestant  mind  in 
England  is  daily  tending  with  increas- 
ing proneness,  that  portion  only  ex- 
cepted which  looks  upward  toward 
Catholic  ritual  and  dogma.  Its  pre- 
sence is  more  and  more  apparent 
among  educated  men,  in  Parliament, 
the  universities,  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  reviews  and  journals  of  the 
day.  It  is  an  enemy  that  meets  us  in 
every  walk,  and  is  more  difficult  to 
grapple  with  than  any  definite  form 
of  error.  It  objects  not  merely  to  this 
or  that  part  of  our  Creed,  as  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists  did  on  their  first 
appearing,  but  it  meets  us  in  limine 
with  doubts  which  pagans  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  profess.  Even  wri- 
ters on  the  whole  Christian,  like  Sa- 
muel Taylor  Coleridge,  have  aided 
in  forming  it ;  but  Neology,  Strauss, 
Comte,  Mill,  Carlyle,  Sterling,  Hugo, 
have  brought  it  in  like  a  flood.  Maz- 
zini  propounds  it  openly  in  Macmil- 
tan's  Magazine,  while  the  Saturday 
Review  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
adapt  it  weekly  and  daily  to  the  pa- 
late of  the  million.  Not  that  the  free- 
thinkers are  agreed  together ;  they 
often  jeer  at  each  other.  "  Singular 
what  gospels  men  will  believe,"  cries 
Carlyle,t  "  even  gospels  according  to 
Jean  Jacques."  But  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  each,  "  Adieu,  O  church ; 
thy  road  is  that  way,  mine  is  this. 

 What  we  are  going  to 

is  abundantly  obscure  ;  but  what  all 
men  are  going  from  is  very  plain."t 
These,  then,  are  the  two  great  an- 
tagonists, the  Catholic  Church  and  In- 
fidelity in  its  last  and  most  popular 
shape  of  Positivism.  People  in  Eng- 
land are  choosing  their  sides,  and 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  or 

*  Court  de  Philosophic  Positive,  1839.  Politique 
PosittvisU,  185 1-4. 
t  Thomas  Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  il  70. 
t  Carlyle's  Life  0/  Sterling,  p.  a86. 


the  other  of  these  champions.  Minor 
differences  are  merging  into  the  broad 
features  which  distinguish  the  two. 
To  the  positivism  of  Comte  there 
stands  opposed  the  positivism  of  the 
Church.  She  alone  speaks  positively, 
authoritatively,  uniformly,  and  perma- 
nently, respecting  the  invisible  world, 
the  First  Cause,  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ,  in  the  Gospel,  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Church.  She  bears  wit- 
ness at  the  same  time  of  God  and  of 
herself,  and  even  those  who  cannot 
accept  her  testimony  admit  that  of 
all  the  enemies  of  infidelity  her  pre- 
sence is  the  most  imposing,  and  her 
language  the  most  unwavering  and 
distinct  None  can  accuse  her  of 
hostility  to  science,  for  the  Holy  See 
in  this,  as  in  all  past  ages,  has  repeat- 
edly declared  with  what  favor  it  looks 
on  really  scientific  labors.  "  It  is  im- 
pudently bruited  abroad,"  wrote  Pius 
IX.  to  M.  Mahon  de  Monaghan  * 
"that  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
Roman  pontificate  are  adverse  to  civi- 
lization and  progress,  and  therefore 
to  the  happiness  which  may  thence 
be  expected."  "  Rome,"  says  the  Dub- 
lin Review^  "  does  not  aim  directly 
at  material  well-being ;  she  does  not 
teach  astronomy  or  dynamics;  she 
propounds  no  system  of  induction; 
she  invents  neither  printing-press, 
steam-engines,  nor  telegraphs ;  but 
she  so  raises  man  above  the  brute, 
curbs  his  passions,  improves  his  un- 
derstanding, instils  into  him  princi- 
ples of  duty  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, so  hallows  his  ambition  and 
kindles  his  desire  for  the  good  of  his 
kind  and  the  progress  of  humanity, 
that,  under  her  influence,  he  acquires 
insensibly  an  aptitude  for  the  success- 
ful pursuit  even  of  physical  science, 
such  as  no  other  teacher  could  impart. 

 It  is  manifest  to  all  whose 

thoughts  reach  below  the  surface  of 

*  Sec  Rome  et  la  Civilisation.   Paris,  1863. 
t  April,  1866,  pp.  299,  30i. 
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things,  that  the  services  which  Lord 
Bacon  rendered  to  philosophy,  and 
Newton  to  science,  were  indirectly 
due  to  the  Catholic  Church." 

If  the  Catholic  Church  is  ever  to 
be  rebuilt  among  us  in  anything  like 
its  ancient  power  and  splendor,  it 
must  be  raised  on  a  broad  basis. 
We  do  not  mean  that  its  real  foun- 
dations admit  of  change  or  exten- 
sion. They  are  the  same  from  age 
to  age.  But  they  must,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  age,  be  made  to 
appear  as  comprehensive  as  they  real- 
ly are.  Happily,  tolerant  maxims 
now  prevail  in  religion,  and  liberal 
views  in  politics.  The  divine  right 
of  hereditary  kings  is  exploded, 
and  persecution  is  no  longer  held 
up  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  ' Catho- 
lic Church,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
most  liberal  of  all  institutions.  It 
is  the  source  and  security  of  true  free- 
dom, and  it  is  only  when  perverted 
that  it  can  serve  the  cause  of  despot- 
ism. It  has  everything  to  gain  from 
liberty,  and  everything  to  lose  by 
adopting  tyrannical  principles.  Its 
best  friends  in  England  are  those  who 
labor  to  develop  and  exhibit  its  alli- 
ance with  all  that  is  true  in  science 
and  good  in  mankind,  and  who  rely 
more  upon  its  heavenly  powers  of 
persuasion  than  on  any  excommuni- 
cations and  anathemas,  who  conci- 
liate to  the  utmost  without  com- 
promise, and  relax  rules  without 
ever  breaking  or  warping  them. 
Anti-catholic  writers  have  labored 
hard  to  prove  that  our  religion  is 
the  enemy  of  progress,  and  it  is 
therefore  our  duty  and  interest  to  show 
by  word  and  deed  how  utterly  false 
their  assertions  on  this  subject  are.  It 
will  be  a  greater  triumph  for  the  church 
to  have  demonstrated  her  superior 
philosophy  after  fair  discussion,  than 
it  would  have  been  to  suppress  that 
discussion  or  to  shirk  it.  We  have 
really  nothing  to  fear.  Catholicism 


lies  at  the  root  of  all  sciences,  and  it 
alone  makes  progress  possible. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  those  English  Catholics 
who  work  in  the  literary  hive.  They 
heartily  adopt  the  words  of  M.  Co- 
chin, in  his  speech  at  Malines.  "  Chris- 
tianity is  the  father  of  all  progress,  of 
all  discoveries."  M  Every  science  is 
one  of  God's  arguments,  and  every 
progress  one  of  God's  instruments." 
Modern  science  is  but  an  offshoot  of 
the  Gospel,  a  result  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. It  redeems  our  bodies  from 
a  thousand  disabilities  and  discom- 
forts, as  the  Cross  has  redeemed  our 
souls.  The  discovery  of  America, 
the  art  of  printing,  the  telescope,  the 
microscope,  the  clock,  the  mariner's 
needle,  the  steam-engine,  superseding 
the  slaves  who  were  once  the  machi- 
nery of  the  world,  gas,  telegraph- 
ic wires,  what  are  they  but  minor 
gospels  and  temporary  redemptions 
for  the  toiling  and  weary  sons  of  men  ? 
The  Church  views  such  improvements 
with  delight,  and  sees  in  them  the 
means,  when  rightly  employed,  of  re- 
storing the  broken  alliance  between 
earthly  and  heavenly  blessings.  Is 
this  what  you  call  material  progress? 
No,  no ;  it  is  all  moral  improvement. 
You  might  as  well  call  the  press  a 
material  improvement  as  the  railroad 
and  the  telegraph.  As  the  one  brings 
thought  into  immortal  life,  so  the 
others  redeem  man  from  the  sorrows 
of  intervening  distance.  The  Church 
affiliates  them  gladly  to  herself,  and 
traces  a  moral  advance  in  every  ma- 
terial gain,  a  development  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  in  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, improved  machinery,  in  chlo- 
roform, in  short-hand,  lithography, 
photography,  the  respirator,  and  eve- 
ry implement  and  utensil  which  makes 
labor  less  irksome  and  pain  less  poig- 
nant. 

In  the  science  of  political  economy 
especially,  English  Catholics  are  anx- 
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ious  to  rectify  prevalent  mistakes,  and 
place  that  delightful  study  on  its  pro- 
per basis.  The  writings  of  Ricardo 
and  Adam  Smith,  of  McCulloch,  Se- 
nior, and  Mill,  have  familiarized  per- 
sons' minds  with  the  subject,  but  they 
have  failed  to  show  how  every  princi- 
ple and  statement  of  sound  political 
economy  rests  on  some  maxim  of  the 
Gospel  or  of  the  church. 

The  Utilitarian  doctrines  of  Jere- 
my Bentham  were  as  bald  and  selfish 
as  those  of  Malthus  on  Population 
were  immoral  and  absurd.  Self-re- 
straint and  self  renunciation  are  the 
soul  of  thrift,  the  source  of  wealth, 
the  element  of  labor,  the  main-spring 
of  exertion,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
social  edifice,  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, the  rectifying  principle  which 
keeps  the  whole  machinery  of  society 
in  active  and  harmonious  operation. 
It  would  make  the  rich  poor  in  spirit, 
and  the  poor  comparatively  rich.  It 
would  place  a  happy  limit  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  indigence.  It  is, 
or  should  be,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth.  If  duly  carried  out,  it 
would  promote  solidarity  in  all  its 
branches  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and 
secure  liberty  as  the  condition  requi- 
site for  the  very  existence  of  property 
and  the  only  possible  sphere  of  mu- 
tual exertion.  M.  Perin*  has  shown 
with  admirable  force  and  precision 
how  Catholicism  establishes  self-re- 
nunciation as  "the  corner-stone  of  all 
social  relations,"  and  guarantees  "  the 
greatest  freedom  to  man,  and  the 
greatest  security  to  property."  The 
Dublin  Review^  also  has  done  good 
service  in  popularizing  M.  Perin's  ar- 
guments and  supplying  an  antidote 
to  the  defective  teaching  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  other  non-Catholic 
political  economists. 

The  Academia  of  the  Catholic  Re- 

*  De  la  Richeue  dans  les  Sociitfs  Ckritunnes. 
t  April,  1866.  Christian  Political  Economy. 


ligion,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man in  1 86 1,  continues  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  happy  results.  Its  main 
design  was  to  exhibit,  in  the  lectures 
delivered  at  its  meetings  and  pub- 
lished afterward,  the  alliance  be- 
tween sacred  and  secular  science. 
It  is  affiliated  to  the  Academia  in 
Rome,  and  two  volumes  of  essays 
read  before  it  have  already  appear- 
ed in  print*  The  rich  and  varied 
learning  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the 
clear,  incisive  style  of  Dr.  Manning, 
the  minute  mediaeval  lore  of  Dr. 
Rock,  the  calm  and  affectionate 
tone  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  the  acumen 
and  exhaustive  faculties  of  Dr.  Ward, 
render  these  publications  very  at- 
tractive^  to  Catholics  who  are  fond  of 
argumentative  writing.  They  keep 
up  active  thought  and  speculation  in 
a  highly  influential  circle,  and  are 
valuable  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  revival  in  England. 
The  meetings  of  the  Academia  are 
held  at  the  Archbishop's  residence 
in  York  Place,  London. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  this 
moment  f  there  are  two  political  par- 
ties in  the  state,  each  of  which  is 
bent  on  advancing  Catholic  interests, 
though  in  different  ways.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  heads 
respectively  of  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties,  are  seeking  to  re- 
dress one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ire- 
land, the  former  by  levelling  up  and 
the  latter  by  levelling  down.  The 
government  would,  if  it  were  able, 
raise  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland 
to  a  footing  with  the  Establishment 
by  endowing  a  Catholic  University 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  while 
the  opposition  proposes  simply  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  church.  In 
both  cases  the  result  would  be  reli- 

•  First  Series,  1865.  Second  Series,  1868.  Long- 
mans. 

t  April,  x868. 
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gious  equality  in  Ireland,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Liberals  is  the 
more  rational  and  feasible  one.  It 
is  the  one,  moreover,  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  On  Sunday,  the  12th 
of  April,  the  faithful  in  London 
signed  a  petition  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  resolutions  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's express  recommendation.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  the  Catholic  Pri- 
mate and  the  future  Prime  Minister 
of  England  thus  cooperating  in  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  religion,  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  that  they 
are  old  friends  and  were  at  college 
together. 

The  Easter  of  1868  has  been 
marked  by  great  increase  of  spirit- 
ual activity  in  the  churches  of  large 
towns.  Numbers  of  Catholics  who 
had  neglected  the  sacraments  have 
been  restored  to  the  use  of  them, 
and  Protestants  come  Sunday  after 
Sunday  to  hear  the  sermons  deliver- 
ed in  our  churches.*  The  public 
mind  is  stirred  on  the  subject  of  our 
religion,  and  curiosity  in  very  nume- 
rous instances  ends  in  conversion. 
A  recent  clerical  convert  has  placed 
£$000  in  the  hands  of  a  prelate  for 
the  good  of  his  diocese,  and  a  whole 

•  Wtekly  Register,  April  ix,  x868. 


community  of  Anglican  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  yielded  to  the  direction 
of  clergymen  who  are  priests  indeed. 
The  Ritualist  parsons  are  busy  fray- 
ing the  way  for  Roman  missionaries. 
Their  altars  are  draped  in  colors  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  acolytes  bend 
before  them  and  serve,  water  is 
mingled  with  the[r  sacramental  wine, 
lights  are  burning  at  their  commu- 
nions, the  host  is  elevated,  their 
robes  are  gorgeously  embroidered, 
and  dense  clouds  of  incense  mount 
before  their  shrines,  as  if  they  were 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  unity  under 
the  patronage  of  Catholic  saints. 
Many  of  their  flock  are  deluded  by 
this  empty  pomp,  but  many  also  are 
led  by  it  to  the  true  springs  of  faith 
and  the  observance  of  a  better  cere- 
monial. During  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  260  religious  houses 
and  colleges  have  been  raised  in 
England  to  repair  the  loss  of  68 1 
monasteries  of  men  and  women  up- 
rooted at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. If  we  continue  and  end  the 
century  with  equal  exertions — and  it 
is  probable  we  shall  exceed  rather 
than  fall  short  of  them — we  shall  by 
that  time  have  nearly  as  many  reli- 
gious institutions  as  our  forefathers 
could  boast  after  the  sway  of  the 
church  in  England  had  lasted  800 
years  under  royal  protection. 
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OF  ST. 

IN  THREE 

CHAPTER  II. 

God  had  given  great  compensa- 
tion to  Paula  in  the  rare  natures  of 
N  her  children.  The  eldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  girted,  Blesilla,  com- 
bined with  delicate  health  an  ardent 
soul,  quick  wit,  and  a  charming  mind. 
Her  penetration  astonished  even  St 
Jerome.  She  was  full  of  those  cha- 
racteristics that  make  one  hope  every- 
thing and  fear  everything.  She  was 
but  fifteen  when  she  lost  her  father, 
and  seventeen  when  St.  Jerome  first 
knew  her,  in  the  first  bloom  of  her 
youth  and  beauty.  She  spoke  Greek 
and  Latin  with  perfect  purity,  and 
the  elegance  of  her  language  was  re- 
markable, as  well  as  the  quickness 
of  her  intellect. 

Paula,  full  of  anxiety  for  such  a 
nature,  sought  to  give  her  the  coun- 
terpoise of  solid  piety.  But  Blesilla, 
though  capable  of  exalted  virtues, 
was  intoxicated  by  the  splendors  of 
the  sphere  in  which  she  was  born 
and  educated.  Like  all  young  girls 
of  her  rank,  she  loved  dress,  luxury, 
and  entertainments,  and  neither  the 
death  of  her  father  nor  her  mother's 
example  had  detached  her  heart 
from  the  world,  neither  did  her  early 
widowhood ;  for  Paula  had  given  her 
in  marriage  to  a  young  and  rich  pa- 
trician of  the  race  of  Camillus,  who 
died  in  a  short  time  after,  leaving 
Blesilla  a  widow  and  without  chil- 
dren. But  even  this  blow  did  not 
suffice,  and,  after  the  usual  time  given 
to  mourning,  the  worldly  and  frivo- 
lous tastes  of  the  young  widow  again 


HE  ABBE  LAGRANGE'S  LIFE 
PAULA. 

CHAPTERS. 

rose  to  the  surface.  She  passed  many 
hours  before  her  glass,  busy  in  adorn- 
ing herself,  surrounded  by  her  slaves 
occupied  in  dressing  her  hair  and 
waiting  on  her,  and  entertainments 
of  all  sorts  were  her  delight 

Paulina,  the  second  daughter  of 
Paula,  was,  as  we  have  already  said, 
a  great  contrast  to  her  sister.  Less 
brilliant,  but  not  less  agreeable,  great 
good  sense  was  her  chief  attribute, 
with  sweetness  of  disposition.  Less 
captivated  by  the  world  than  Blesilla, 
she  was  more  inclined  to  be  pious. 
The  equilibrium  in  her  nature  was 
excellent.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
any  way  uncommon  about  her.  She 
seemed  born  for  the  ordinary  destiny 
of  woman.  She  was  now  sixteen, 
and  Paula,  with  an  instinct  truly  ma- 
ternal, felt  that  what  she  had  to  do 
for  her  child  was  to  give  her  a  pro- 
tector worthy  of  her,  in  a  husband 
of  sound  character  and  amiable  dis- 
position. 

But  the  pearl  of  Paula's  children 
was  her  third  daughter,  Eustochium, 
who  was  sweetness  and  candor  itself, 
and  all  innocence  and  piety.  Her 
distinguishing  feature  was  her  love 
for  her  mother,  whom  she  never  for 
a  moment  quitted.  Marcella  kept 
her  with  her  for  some  time,  and  when 
the  child  returned  to  Paula,  she  clung 
more  than  ever  to  her  mother,  like  a 
young  vine.  Her  only  wish  was  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Paula  and 
to  be  like  her,  and  to  consecrate  her- 
self also  to  the  service  of  God  with 
her  young  virginal  heart.  Soft  and 
silent,  but  hiding  under  this  veil  of 
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timidity  a  remarkable  mind,  Eusto 
chium  was  formed  for  high  purposes. 
She  was  not  fourteen  when  St.  Je- 
rome came  to  Rome. 

Rufina  was  then  only  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  anxiety  about  her. 
It  was,  however,  different  with  Toxo- 
tius,  who  was  younger  still,  but  had 
not  received  baptism,  his  father's 
family  having  assumed  his  guardian- 
ship ;  and  they  were  pagans,  which 
grieved  Paula,  who  hoped  to  make 
her  son  a  fervent  Christian. 

Such  was  the  family  of  Paula. 
Her  many  duties  to  them  had  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  the  austere 
monk,  who,  together  with  Marcelia, 
wished  to  do  everything  possible  to 
aid  Paula  in  her  cares.  Blesilla  at 
once  filled  the  mind  of  St.  Jerome 
with  the  ardent  wish  to  save  her  from 
the  career  of  worldliness  on  which 
she  seemed  bent ;  but  in  vain  did  he 
try  to  bring  her  to  grave  thoughts. 
Paulina  was  easier  to  guide,  for  Pro- 
vidence aided  the  pious  efforts  of 
her  friends  in  the  husband  chosen 
for  her  by  her  mother,  who  was  Pam- 
machius,  of  whom  St.  Jerome  has 
said  that  he  was  "  the  most  Christian 
of  the  noble  Romans,  and  the  most 
noble  of  the  Christians."  He  was 
also  the  old  and  tried  friend  of  St. 
Jerome,  .to  whom  this  marriage  gave 
great  happiness,  as  well  as  to  Paula 
and  Marcelia. 

As  for  Eustochium,  she  continued 
to  expand  and  bloom  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  mother.  In  vain  were 
the  rich  dresses  of  her  sisters  and 
their  shining  jewels  spread  out  before 
her.  Her  taste  for  religious  life  was 
becoming  more  and  more  decided 
every  day.  Notwithstanding  her 
great  youth,  none  of  the  maidens 
of  the  Aventine  surpassed  her  in 
prayer,  or  in  following  St.  Jerome  in 
his  laborious  studies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   She  had  learnt  Hebrew,  and, 


like  her  mother,  had  inspired  St.  Je- 
rome with  singular  devotion  and  in- 
terest. The  increasing  vocation  of 
Eustochium  aroused  opposition  in 
her  father's  family;  for  it  was  not 
possible  that  the  progress  of  monas- 
tic tendencies  among  the  patrician 
women  should  be  allowed  to  take 
root  without  resistance  in  Rome, 
where  opposition  was  made  by  law 
to  anything  like  celibacy  for  men, 
with  open  advocacy  of  matrimony 
and  the  honors  of  maternity  for 
women. 

St.  Jerome  undertook  to  modify 
these  ideas  with  his  powerful  pen, 
and,  in  his  answer  to  the  attack  of  one 
named  Helvidius,  came  off  the  field 
completely  victorious. 

It  was  about  this  time,  384  a.d., 
that  Blesilla  fell  ill  of  a  pernicious 
fever,  which  for  a  month  threatened 
her  life.  This  illness  brought  her 
wisdom.  The  following  is  the  story 
of  her  conversion,  from  St.  Jerome  : 
"  During  thirty  days,"  he  says,  "  we 
saw  our  Blesilla  burning  with  a  de- 
vouring fever.  She  lay  almost  be- 
reft of  life,  panting  under  the  struggle 
with  death,  and  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  the  judgments  of  God. 
Where  then  was  the  help  of  those 
who  gave  her  worldly  counsels  ?  of 
those  who  prevented  her  from  living 
for  Christ?  Could  they  save  her 
from  death?  No.  But  our  Lord 
himself,  seeing  that  she  was  only 
carried  away  by  the  intoxication  of 
youth  and  the  errors  of  her  century, 
came  to  her,  touched  her  hand,  and 
cried  out  to  her,  as  to  Lazarus, 
*  Arise,  come  forth  and  walk  f  She 
understood  this  call,  and  she  arose 
and  knew  that  she  owed  the  boon  of 
life  to  him  who  had  given  it  back  to 
her."  She  was  then  but  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  she  shone  in 
her  new-born  beauty  of  holiness. 
She,  who  formerly  passed  long  hours 
at  her  toilet,  now  sought  only  to  find 
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God  ;  and,  instead  of  the  ornaments 
in  which  she  had  liked  to  appear,  she 
now  covered  her  fair  head  with  the 
veil  most  becoming  for  a  Christian 
woman.  All  the  money  that  had 
been  spent  for  adorning  herself  now 
went  to  the  poor.  And  this  ardent 
soul,  once  consecrated  to  God,  gave 
itself  up  entirely,  and,  passing  with  a 
great  ilight  beyond  ordinary  natures, 
at  once  reached  the  summit  of  human 
virtue  and  perfection. 

Eustochium  and  Paula  had  not 
more  ardor.  Jerome  was  admirable 
in  his  manner  of  seconding  this  gene- 
rous enthusiasm.  He  now  instructed 
her  in  the  Scriptures,  and  she  studied 
first  Ecclesiastes,  then  the  gospels, 
and  Isaiah.  She  learned  Hebrew  to 
read  the  Psalms.  Her  energy  was 
wonderful,  for  her  steps  still  tottered 
from  illness,  and  her  delicate  neck 
drooped  under  the  weight  of  her 
young  head.  But  the  divine  book 
was  never  out  of  her  hands. 

How  shall  we  paint  the  joy  of 
Paula  at  this  change  in  her  beloved 
child  !  Her  dearest  wishes  had  been 
granted.  This,  too,  was  a  fruitful 
conversion ;  others  imitated  such  an 
example ;  and  Paula's  house  soon 
became  a  sort  of  monastery,  which 
Jerome  would  call  the  fireside  church. 
He  gives  a  most  beautiful  description 
of  Paula  and  her  children  at  this 
period,  when  the  blessing  of  God 
was  so  visibly  on  her  household. 
Her  fervor  increased.  She  deter- 
mined on  a  complete  sacrifice  of 
her  worldly  goods,  and,  in  the  words 
of  St.  Jerome,  "  being  already  dead 
to  the  world,  though  still  living,  she 
distributed  all  her  fortune  among  her 
children,"  thereby  entirely  initiating 
herself  into  the  holy  poverty  of  Christ. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  consolations 
God  had  sent  her,  she  was  still  un- 
easy and  dissatisfied ;  her  life  was 
not  yet  all  that  she  sighed  for.  A 
great  disgust  toward  Rome  filled 


her  mind,  and  the  descriptions  Epi- 
phanius  had  given  her  of  the  East 
rose  up  for  ever  in  her,  making  her 
soul  long  for  the  monastic  life  of  the 
desert  The  example  of  Melanie 
was  then  to  increase  this  longing,  for 
Melanie  had  now  been  for  some  years 
realizing  her  dreams  in  her  convent 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent 
Paula  from  going.  Blesilla,  as  well  as 
Eustochium,  wished  to  follow  their 
mother  in  her  pilgrimage,  and  many 
of  their  friends  desired  to  join  them. 
St.  Jerome,  the  veteran  pilgrim,  was 
to  be  their  pilot  to  holy  places.  He 
had  strengthened  them  all  in  the 
love  of  God  and  nourished  them  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  letters  to 
Eustochium  at  this  time  were  exqui- 
site. What  could  be  more  touching 
than  the  friendship  uniting  the  aus- 
tere old  monk  and  this  sweet  young 
maiden  ?  "Omy  Eustochium  1  O  my 
daughter !  O  my  sister !"  he  wrote 
to  her,  "since  my  age  and  charity 
alike  permit  me  to  give  you  these 
names,  if  you  are  by  birth  the  no- 
blest of  Roman  virgins,  I  beseech  you 
guard  zealously  your  own  heart  and 
keep  it  from  evil.  Imitate  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  be  obedient  to  your  pa- 
rents, go  out  rarely,  and  honor  the 
martyrs  in  the  solitude  of  your  cham- 
ber. Read  often  and  you  will  learn 
much.  Let  sleep  surprise  you  with  the 
holy  book  in  your  hands,  and,  if  your 
head  drop  down  with  fatigue,  let  it 
be  on  the  sacred  pages." 

Eustochium  was  grateful  to  him 
for  his  wise  counsels,  and,  wishing 
to  express  her  appreciation  of  his 
letters  to  her,  she  gathered  courage 
to  send  him  a  little  offering  of  a  bas. 
ket  of  cherries,  with  several  of  those 
bracelets  called  armilla  and  some 
doves.  The  whole  was  accompanied 
by  a  sweet,  girlish  letter,  full  of  affec- 
tion. The  cherries,  she  said,  were  a 
symbol  of  purity,  to  remind  him  of 
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his  letters ;  the  bracelets  were  such 
as  were  given  to  reward  brilliant 
deeds,  and  were  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  own  victories  in  controversy ; 
and,  lastly,  the  doves  were  emblema- 
tic of  his  tenderness  to  her  from  her 
childhood. 

St.  Jerome  received  with  great 
kindness  the  little  offerings  of  his 
spiritual  daughter,  and  thanked  her 
for  them  in  a  letter  full  of  affection, 
mingled  with  the  grave  counsels 
which  ever  flowed  from  his  pen. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the 
departure  of  Paula  for  the  East.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  of  384  a.d.,  when 
Blesilla  suddenly  fell  ill  of  the  same 
fever  which  had  once  before  laid  her 
so  low.  The  news  of  her  illness  fill- 
ed her  friends  with  consternation,  for 
Blesilla  was  tenderly  loved  by  them. 
She  sank  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
soon  no  hope  left  of  her  recovery. 
This  was  but  four  months  after  her 
conversion,  and  God  already  judged 
her  ready  for  a  better  life,  and  called 
her  to  himself. 

She  was  but  twenty,  and  was  going 
to  die.  Her  mother,  her  sisters,  her 
relations,  her  friends,  Marcella  and 
St.  Jerome,  all  gathered  around  her 
death-bed  in  tears.  Blesilla  alone  did 
not  weep.  Though  the  fever  was 
consuming  her,  a  ray  of  celestial 
light  illuminated  her  countenance 
with  a  beauty  not  of  earth,  and  trans- 
figured her.  Her  only  regret  was, 
that  her  repentance  had  been  so 
short  She  turned  to  those  who  were 
around  her :  "  Oh !  pray  for  me,"  she 
cried,  "  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
have  mercy  on  my  soul,  since  I  die 
before  I  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish what  I  had  in  my  heart  to  do 
for  him."  These  were  her  last  words  ; 
every  one  present  was  moved  to  tears 
by  them.  Jerome  eagerly  offered 
consolation.  "Trust  in  the  Lord, 
dear  Blesilla,"  said  he ;  "  your  soul  is 
as  pure  as  the  white  robes  you  have 


worn  since  your  consecration  to  God, 
which  though  but  recent  was  so  gene- 
rous and  complete  that  it  came  not 
too  late."  These  words  filled  her  soul 
with  peace.  And  shortly  afterward,  to 
use  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  "  freeing 
herself  from  the  pains  of  the  body, 
this  white  dove  flew  off  to  heaven !" 

Her  obsequies  were  magnificent, 
followed  by  all  the  Roman  nobles. 
Such  was  the  custom  of  the  patri- 
cians. A  peculiar  interest  and  sym- 
pathy were  felt  in  the  fate  of  this 
brilliant  young  woman,  as  well  as 
universal  compassion  for  the  sorrow 
of  her  venerable  mother.  The  long 
procession  walked  through  the 
streets,  followed  by  the  coffin  cover- 
ed with  a  veil  of  gold.  St.  Jerome, 
though  not  approving  of  this  display, 
dared  not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  as 
it  seemed  a  sad  consolation  to  Paula 
to  see  the  honors  paid  to  the  child  so 
tenderly  loved.  She  undertook  to 
accompany  Blesilla  to  her  last  rest- 
ing-place ;  but  her  strength  failed, 
and,  having  taken  but  a  few  steps,  she 
fainted  away  and  was  brought  back 
to  her  house  insensible. 

The  days  that  followed  the  funeral 
only  increased  her  grief.  She  was 
crushed  by  it.  In  vain  did  she  try 
to  submit  to  the  divine  will,  her  heart 
failed  her,  and  Jerome  felt  that  he 
must  make  an  effort  to  give  her 
strength,  or  else  she  would  succumb 
to  the  pressure.  The  effort  was 
great  on  his  part,  for  Blesilla  was  his 
beloved  pupil,  and  this  death  annihi- 
lated all  his  own  cherished  hopes  of 
her.  He  never  found  the  courage,  to 
conclude  a  commentary,  begun  ex- 
pressly for  her,  on  Ecclesiastes.  But 
feeling  it  a  duty  to  help  Paula,  he 
wrote  to  her  a  letter  filled  with  true 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  Christian 
faith.  He  commenced  by  weeping 
with  her  over  the  lost  Blesilla,  for  he 
said  :  "  While  wishing  to  dry  her  mo- 
ther's tears,  am  I  not  weeping  my- 
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self?"  He  continued  this  noble  let- 
ter in  these  words,  alike  reproachful 
and  sympathizing  :  "  When  I  reflect 
that  you  are  a  mother,  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  weeping ;  but  when  I  reflect 
also  that  you  are  a  Christian,  then, 
O  Paula !  I  wish  that  the  Christian 
would  console  the  mother  a  little." 

He  reminded  her  of  the  children 
she  had  left,  and  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  his  holy  office  bid  her  take 
care  lest,  "in  loving  her  children  so 
much,  she  did  not  love  God  enough." 
"Listen,"  he  says,  "to  Jesus,  and 
trust  in  him :  '  Your  daughter  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth.' " 

Then  Jerome  would  picture  to 
Paula  her  daughter  in  all  her  celes- 
tial glory.  He  would  suppose  Ble- 
silla  calling  upon  her  mother  in  these 
words  :  "  If  you  have  ever  loved  me, 
O  my  mother  I  if  you  have  ever  nour- 
ished me  from  your  bosom,  and  train- 
ed my  soul  with  your  words  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  oh !  I  conjure  you, 
do  not  lament  that  I  have  such  glory 
and  happiness  as  is  mine  here ! 
What  prayers  does  Blesilla  not  now 
offer  up  for  you  to  God  !"  And  St. 
Jerome  adds,  "  She  is  praying  for  me 
also,  for  you  know,  O  Paula  !  how  de- 
voted I  was  to  her  soul,  and  what  I 
did  not  fear  to  brave,  that  she  might 
be  saved." 

St.  Jerome's  letter  awoke  new 
Christian  strength  and  resignation  in 
the  broken  spirit  of  Paula.  The 
tears  ceased  to  flow,  but  the  wound 
bled  inwardly  and  never  healed. 
The  void  left  by  Blesilla  in  her  mo- 
ther's heart  must  ever  make  it  deso- 
late. Rome  became  insupportable 
to  her,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
East,  so  long  thought  of,  seemed 
now  the  only  thing  that  could  interest 
her.  About  this  time  Pope  Damasus 
died.  He  was  a  great  loss  to  St.  Je- 
rome, for  his  successor  had  not  the 
same  moral  courage,  and  dared  not 
sustain  the  old  monk  in  advocating 


monastic  life,  which  so  enraged  the 
patricians. 

Finally,  worn  out  by  persecution, 
and  perhaps  longing  to  return  to  that 
solitude  he  had  never  ceased  to  re- 
gret, Jerome  determined  to  leave 
Rome.  This  was  in  the  year  385 
a.d.  His  friends  were  only  waiting 
for  his  signal  to  accompany  him  in 
numbers,  and  many  were  the  tears 
shed  by  his  gentle  pupils  in  Rome  at 
his  departure.  His  farewell  letter  to 
them  all  was  addressed  to  the  vene- 
rable Asella,  through  whom  he  sent 
his  last  greetings  to  Paula,  Eusto- 
chium,  Albina,  Marcella,  Marcellina, 
and  Felicity,  "his  sisters  in  Jesus 
Christ."  Many  of  these  he  was  destin- 
ed to  see  no  more.  But  the  decision 
of  Paula  was  irrevocable.  She  had 
no  longer  any  earthly  tie  to  detain 
her.  Her  son,  moved  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  mother  and  sisters,  had  re- 
ceived Christian  baptism,  and  was 
soon  to  marry  a  young  Christian 
maiden,  the  cousin  of  Marcella. 
Rufina  was  to  remain  during  her  mo- 
ther's absence  with  her  sister  Paulina 
and  Pammachius,  and  also  with 
Marcella,  her  second  mother. 

Eustochium  was  to  accompany  her 
mother,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
the  pious  community  of  the  Aventine. 
They  left  Rome  in  the  autumn  of 
385  a.d.  Paula  courageously  bid 
farewell  to  her  children,  and  the 
friends  who  had  followed  in  troops 
to  see  her  embark.  Leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Eustochium,  she  was  seen  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  her  eyes  avert- 
ed, that  her  strength  might  not  fail 
her  as  she  witnessed  the  sorrow  of 
her  loved  ones  whom  she  was  leaving. 
For  St.  Jerome  tells  us, "  Paula  loved 
her  children  more  than  any  other 
woman." 

The  voyage  was  favorable,  the 
vessel  touching  at  many  places  of 
classic  interest.  When  they  finally 
reached  Salamines  in  the  Island  of 
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Cyprus,  what  was  her  joy  on  finding 
her  venerable  friend,  St.  Epiphanius, 
waiting  on  the  shore  to  receive  her, 
happy  in  being  able  to  return  the 
hospitality  he  had  enjoyed  under  her 
roof  in  Rome  three  years  before. 

The  Island  of  Cyprus  was  fill- 
ed with  monasteries  and  convents 
founded  and  protected  by  Epiphanius, 
which  were  a  great  attraction. to  Paula. 
Holy  hymns  were  sung  where  Venus 
but  lately  had  reigned  supreme  ;  and 
the  grave  of  the  holy  patriarch  Hi- 
larion  stood  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient temple  of  the  heathen  goddess. 

After  leaving  Cyprus,  Paula  went 
to  Antioch.  There  Jerome  and  the 
priests  and  monks  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Rome  were  await- 
ing her  with  Paulinus,  the  bishop. 
They  wished  to  detain  her ;  but  since 
her  feet  had  touched  land  her  ardor 
to  reach  Jerusalem  had  so  increased 
that  nothing  could  stop  her.  To 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  to 
see  where  his  precious  blood  was 
shed,  then  to  visit  the  anachorites  of 
the  desert,  such  was  Paula's  thought. 
Eustochium  and  her  companions 
shared  this  desire.  No  time  was  lost. 
A  caravan  was  organized,  Jerome  and 
his  friends  on  dromedaries,  Paula  and 
her  suite  on  asses,  and  they  began 
their  journey  together.  The  road 
from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  was  long 
and  fatiguing  for  women  so  delicate- 
ly bred.  A  journey  in  those  days  was 
full  of  perils  of  which  we  now  have  no 
idea.  But  Paula  was  indefatigable, 
deterred  by  no  dangers  and  com- 
plaining of  no  inconveniences,  as  she 
crossed  the  icy  plains  at  this  most 
trying  season  of  the  year.  St.  Jerome 
tells  of  the  cities  that  she  saw,  and  of 
the  emotions  that  she  felt  as  her 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  of  holy 
books  brought  up  recollections  and 
associations  either  of  Jewish  or  of 
Christian  history  wherever  she  went. 
Besides,  Jerome  was  there,  with  his 
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prodigious  memory  and  knowledge, 
to  throw  light  on  every  step. 

As  Paula  approached  Jerusalem, 
her  soul  was  more  deeply  moved 
than  it  had  yet  been.  The  view  of 
the  landscape  around  the  city  was 
desolate,  even  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.  She  entered  by  the  Gate  of 
Jaffa,  also  called  the  Gate  of  David 
and  the  Gate  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
proconsul  of  Palestine  had  sent  an 
escort  to  meet  her,  to  receive  her 
with  honor  \  but  with  that  sentiment 
which  later  made  Godefroi  de  Bou- 
illon refuse  to  wear  a  golden  crown 
where  God  had  worn  one  of  thorns, 
Paula  refused  to  lodge  in  the  palace 
offered  for  her  convenience,  and  she 
and  her  whole  suite  staid  at  a  mo- 
dest dwelling  not  far  from  Calvary  ; 
then  she  started  at  once  to  visit  the 
Holy  Places.  Who  can  describe  her 
feelings  as  she  entered  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ?  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  stone  which  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  of  our  Lord 
was  still  to  be  seen  by  the  faithful 
pilgrims.  To-day  it  is  covered  by  a 
monument  of  marble.  As  soon  as 
Paula  saw  it,  with  great  emotion  she 
embraced  it ;  but  when  she  entered 
into  the  sepulchre  itself,  and  went  up 
to  the  rock  on  which  had  laid  the 
body  of  our  Lord,  she  could  no  long- 
er restrain  her  tears,  and,  falling  on 
her  knees,  sobbed  and  wept  abun- 
dantly. All  Jerusalem  saw  these 
tears,  and  were  edified  at  the  great 
piety  of  this  noble  Roman  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  Scipios. 

St.  Jerome  tells  us  that,  while  she 
was  in  Jerusalem,  "she  would  see 
everything,"  and  that  "  she  was  only 
dragged  away  from  one  holy  place 
that  she  might  be  taken  to  another." 

After  having  visited  Jerusalem,  the 
pilgrims  travelled  all  over  the  Holy 
Land,  commencing  with  Bethlehem 
and  Judea,  then  visiting  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan,  Samaria  and  Galilee  as 
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far  as  Nazareth,  and  finally,  reorga- 
nizing the  caravan,  they  set  out  for 
Egypt;  not,  however,  before  paying 
a  visit  to  Melanie,  in  her  convent  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  whence  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem. 

Paula  would  now  have  fixed  her- 
self at  Bethlehem  but  for  this  longing 
to  visit  the  fathers  of  the  desert. 
They  started  on  this,  the  longest  and 
most  fatiguing  part  of  their  journey, 
and  were  sixteen  days  in  going  from 
Jerusalem  to  Alexandria.  This  city 
was  the  Athens  of  the  East.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  of  learning,  there  had 
been  great  intellectual  development 
among  the  Christians,  and  the  school 
of  Christian  philosophers  of  Alexan- 
dria was  renowned  throughout  the 
world.  This  was  what  detained  Paula 
and  Eustochium,  and  particularly  Je- 
rome, some  time  at  Alexandria,  where 
they  were  received  with  great  hospi- 
tality by  the  bishop,  Theophilus.  But 
even  the  most  interesting  studies 
could  not  make  Paula  forget  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  her  voyage  to  Egypt, 
and  her  desire  to  see  and  to  know  the 
ascetics,  that  wonderful  class  of  men, 
who  voluntarily  exiled  themselves 
from  the  world  and  from  all  human 
ties,  and  astonished  mankind  by  in- 
credible austerities,  and  by  consecra- 
ting their  lives  entirely  to  spiritual 
things  and  to  a  future  existence.  At 
this  time  the  number  of  these  ana- 
chorites  had  so  multiplied,  that  it  was 
said  that  in  Egypt  the  deserts  had  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  cities.  Mo- 
nastic life  was  then  in  all  its  glory. 
The  great  anachorites,  Paul,  Antony, 
Hilarion,  and  Pacomi'us,  were  dead  ; 
but  their  disciples  lived,  as  celebra- 
ted as  themselves.  A  great  work  of 
organization  had  been  accomplished 
among  them.  The  first  men  who 
came  to  the  desert  lived  alone  in  caves 
or  cells,  each  following  his  individual 
inspiration.  Paul  had  lived  forty  years 
in  a  grotto,  at  the  entrance  of  which 


was  a  spring  and  a  palm-tree,  drink- 
ing the  water  of  the  spring  and  eat- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  tree,  being  his  only 
nourishment.  Antony's  life  had  been 
more  extraordinary  still.  But  when 
the  number  of  the  hermits  increased, 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  community 
life  being  established,  and  the  ceno- 
bites  began  to  take  the  place  of  the 
anachorites,  though  there  remained 
many  of  the  latter,  dividing,  as  it  were, 
the  hermits  into  two  kinds,  the  Ana- 
chorites and  the  Cenobites.  Large 
convents  spread  out  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  the  furthest  extremity 
of  Egypt. 

It  was  not  easy  to  visit  these  es- 
tablishments. In  going  there,  many 
years  before,  Melanie  and  her  com- 
panions had  been  lost  for  five  days, 
and  their  provisions  being  exhausted 
they  had  nearly  died  of  hunger  and 
thirst  in  the  desert.  Crocodiles,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  had  awaited  with  open 
jaws  to  devour  them,  and  numberless 
other  dangers  had  beset  them. 

But  this  did  not  discourage  Paula, 
and  her  route  being  happily  chosen, 
she  accomplished  her  journey  safely 
to  the  mountain  of  Nitria,  where  five 
thousand  cenobites  lived  in  fifty  dif- 
ferent convents,  under  the  rule  of  one 
abbot.  The  news  of  her  coming  had 
preceded  her,  and  the  Bishop  of  He- 
liopolis  had  come  to  welcome  the  no- 
ble lady.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
great  crowd  of  cenobites  and  ana- 
chorites. As  soon  as  they  perceived 
the  caravan,  they  came  forward  sing- 
ing hymns.  Paula  was  soon  sur- 
rounded. She  declared  herself  most 
unworthy  of  the  honors  accorded  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  glorified  God, 
who  worked  such  marvels  in  the  de- 
sert. The  bishop  first  conducted  the 
pious  band  to  the  church  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
there,  with  that  hospitality  for  which 
the  monks  of  the  East  were  ever  re- 
markable, the  travellers  were  given 
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the  best  rooms  attached  to  the  con- 
vent and  intended  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  strangers.  Fresh  wa- 
ter was  brought  to  them  to  wash  their 
feet,  and  linen  to  dry  them,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  desert  to  refresh  their  pa- 
lates ;  after  which  they  were  allowed 
to  visit  the  convents  and  the  hermits, 
whose  life  was  very  simple  and  very 
free,  at  the  same  time  holy  and  aus- 
tere. Ambitious  of  reducing  the  body 
to  servitude,  and  to  penetrate  the  se- 
crets of  things  divine,  they  united  ac- 
tion with  contemplation.  Their  days 
were  passed  between  work  and  pray- 
er. Some  were  to  be  seen  digging 
the  earth,  cutting  trees,  fishing  in  the 
Nile,  or  perhaps  plaiting  the  mats  on 
which  they  were  to  die.  Others  were 
absorbed  by  the  reading  of,  or  medi- 
tation on,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
monasteries  swarmed  like  bee-hives. 

After  having  witnessed  the  ceno- 
biticai  life,  Paula  went  to  the  desert 
of  cells  to  see  the  anachorite  life, 
which  there  was  carried  out  in  all  its 
austerity  and  all  its  poetry.  These 
monks  had  no  walls  built  by  man,  but 
had  retired  to  the  mountains  as  to  the 
most  inaccessible  asylums.  Caverns 
and  rocks  were  their  dwellings,  the 
earth  their  table,  their  food  roots 
and  wild  plants,  and  water  from  the 
springs  their  refreshment.  Their  pray- 
ers were  continual,  and  all  the  moun- 
tain hollows  rang  with  God's  praises. 
These  grottoes  did  not  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  the  isolation  of 
the  anachorites  was  complete.  Once 
a  week,  on  Sunday  only,  they  left 
their  cells,  and,  dressed  in  robes  made 
of  palm-leaves  or  of  sheepskin,  they 
went  to  the  church  of  Nitria,  where 
they  saw  one  another,  and  also  met 
the  cenobites.  Paula  wished  to  know 
and  listen  to  these  pious  men.  She 
therefore  visited  all  the  grottoes,  one 
by  one,  talking  always  of  the  things 
of  God  to  their  inmates. 

Paula's  next  visit  was  through  a 


still  more  savage  country  to  see  those 
called  by  St.  Jerome  "the  columns 
of  the  desert."  She  cared  not  for 
dangers  nor  fatigue,  so  that  she  could 
contemplate  such  men  as  Macarius 
— the  disciple  of  Antony  and  Paco- 
mius — a  man  so  austere  that  he  had 
astonished  Pacomius  himself,  who 
had  watched  him  during  the  whole  of 
one  Lent  plaiting  mats  in  his  cell, 
without  speaking  to  any  one,  all  ab- 
sorbed in  God,  and  only  eating  once 
a  week,  on  Sunday,  a  few  raw  vege- 
tables. None  could  surpass  this  great 
ascetic.  He  permitted  the  pilgrims 
to  penetrate  into  his  grotto,  and  de- 
lighted Paula  with  his  holy  conversa- 
tion and  instruction. 

Jerome  admired  likewise  the  pro- 
digies of  this  pure  and  austere  life ; 
but  more  occupied  than  Paula  with 
the  doctrines  he  heard  discussed,  he 
had  perceived  that  some  of  the  monks 
were  less  enlightened  than  others.  It 
seems,  as  it  afterward  was  proved,  that 
the  theories  of  Origen  were  already 
beginning  to  trouble  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert. 

There  remained  now,  to  complete 
Paula's  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
hermits,  but  to  visit  the  convents 
founded  by  Pacomius,  which  she  he- 
sitated not  to  do.  There  were  six 
thousand  monks  living  in  them,  go- 
verned by  the  venerable  Serapion. 
Their  rule  divided  each  monastery 
into  a  certain  number  of  families. 
Their  frugal  lives  enabled  them  to 
extend  their  charities  far  and  wide. 
Their  fasting  and  abstinence  lasted 
all  the  year  round,  becoming  only 
more  strict  in  Lent.  Paula  enjoy- 
ed their  hospitality  greatly,  learning 
much  from  Serapion  that  delighted 
her  about  this  well-organized  monas- 
tic life  which  realized  her  ideal. 

She  thought  for  a  moment  of  esta- 
blishing herself  in  the  desert,  and  of  re- 
questing Serapion  to  admit  her  colo- 
ny under  the  rule  of  Pacomius ;  but  the 
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love  of  the  Holy  Places  prevented  her 
from  carrying  out  this  plan.  She  said 
"her  resting-place  was  not  in  these 
deserts,  it  was  in  Bethlehem."  Alrea- 
dy had  she  lingered  too  long  I  She- 
had  now  learned  all  that  she  wished 
to  learn,  enough  for  her  own  guidance. 
She  therefore  embarked  with  her  en- 
tire caravan  for  Maioma,  a  sea-port 
of  Gaza;  and  from  there,  without 
stopping  on  her  way,  she  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Bethlehem, 
with  as  much  rapidity,  says  St.  Je- 
rome, as  if  she  had  had  wings. 

Here  the  news  awaited  her  of  the 
death  of  her  daughter  Rufina.  The 
blow  was  terrible  to  Paula,  but  her 


mind  was  strengthened  by  all  she  had 
seen,  and  the  voice  of  God  reached  her 
heart  and  comforted  her,  and  gave  her 
stronger  hope  than  she  had  ever  had 
in  reunion  hereafter  with  her  beloved 
children.  She  sought  to  make  her- 
self worthy  of  immortality,  and  her 
faith  and  her  good  works  brought  her 
consolation  and  peace.  She  resolved 
to  found  two  monasteries :  one  for  her- 
self, Eustochium,  and  her  friends  from 
the  Aventine ;  the  other  for  Jerome 
and  his  followers.  This  was  done 
without  delay,  and  they  at  once  be- 
gan the  life  which  they  longed  for — a 
life  of  labor,  of  study,  and  of  prayer. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


TO  THE  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT,  WITH  A  COPY  OF 

"  INISFAIL."* 


Your  spirit  walks  in  halls  of  light : 

On  earth  you  breathe  its  sunnier  climes : 

How  can  an  Irish  muse  invite 
Your  fancy  thus  to  sorrowing  rhymes  ? 


But  you  have  fought  the  church's  fight ! 

My  country's  cause  and  hers  are  one : 
And  every  cause  that  rests  on  Right  . 

Invokes  Religion's  bravest  son. 

*  From  a  forthcoming  volume  of  Poems,  by  Aubrby  de  Verb,  now  in  press  by  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  GLASTONBURY.— A.D.  62. 


Down  in  the  pleasant  west  of  Eng- 
land a  river — the  copious  Brue — fol- 
lows its  course  to  Bridgewater  Bay, 
between  the  Sedgemoors  and  other 
rising  grounds.  Somersetshire  farm- 
-  ers  now  drive  their  ploughs  and  graze 
their  cattle  where  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe water :  thanks  to  those  Bene- 
dictine monks  whom  they  have  so 
clean  forgotten.  But  at  Christmas- 
tide,  some  sixty  years  after  the  first 
Christmas  the  world  ever  saw,  there 
were  no  monks  at  Glastonbury ;  for 
the  simple  reason,  there  were  no 
Christians  there.  No  one  had  banked 
out  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  converted  a  brackish  and  un- 
wholesome swamp  into  fine  arable  or 
pasture  land.  The  Brue  had  it  all  its 
own  way,  to  make  islands,  pools,  and 
treacherous  bogs  with  its  unrestrain- 
ed waters ;  until  it  had  got  so  far  west 
as  to  struggle  with  the  advancing  tide 
of  the  bay. 

Glastonbury  has  the  holiest  memo- 
ries of  any  place  in  England ;  and  they 
date  from  the  first  moment  when  the 
faith  was  planted  there.  The  sacred 
name  of  our  Lord  was  brought  to  this 
marshy  district  in  a  far-off  heathen 
land  by  one  of  his  own  disciples, 
Saint  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Glaston- 
bury thorn  ?  A  history  of  Somerset 
would  be  incomplete  which  did  not 
mention  its  blossoming  every  Christ- 
mas that  comes  round.  It  was  fair 
and  fragrant  for  fifteen  hundred  win- 
ters, while  all  around  was  sapless  and 
dead.  People  try  to  account  for  this 
standing  miracle  by  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  soil,  as  they  would  explain 
away  the  freedom  of  Ireland  from 
snakes  and  toads,  or  the  healing  vir- 
tues of  St.  Winifred's  Well.  There 


were  probably  Sadducees  in  Jerusa- 
lem who  thought  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
was  all  nonsense,  or  a  mere  chalybeate. 
Anything  you  like  about  the  powers 
of  nature,  but  nothing  of  the  marvels 
of  grace.  Chemistry  to  any  extent, 
but  of  miracle  not  one  jot.  Thorns 
blooming  at  Christmas  ?  It  is  all  a 
question  of  earth,  soil,  stratum,  and 
the  lay  of  the  ground,  with  those 
who  are  "of  the  earth,  earthy." 

But  we  are  now  on  our  way  to  Glas- 
tonbury as  Christian  pilgrims,  staff 
in  hand.  And  it  is  very  fit  that  we 
should  regard  the  old  thorn  (or  such 
suckers  and  cuttings  of  it  as  may 
be  found)  with  reverence.  For  that 
thorn  is  a  Christian  tree,  planted  by 
Christian  hands.  More  than  this :  it 
was  planted  by  the  hands  whose  un- 
utterable privilege  it  was  to  unfasten 
and  take  down  from  the  cross,  and 
bear  with  adoring  reverence  to  the 
tomb,  the  body  of  God,  separated 
from  his  soul,  united  ever  with  his 
divinity. 

We  are  accustomed,  in  our  medita- 
tions on  the  passion,  to  contemplate 
the  emaciated,  agonized  form  of  our 
Lord  stretched  and  racked  upon  the 
cross ;  or,  after  the  Consummatum  est, 
when  eventide  was  come,  laid  stark 
and  bloodless  in  the  arms  of  the 
Queen  of  martyrs,  his  most  desolate 
Mother.  Naturally  we  lose  out  of 
sight,  by  comparison,  other  agents 
and  events  in  what  followed  his  ex- 
piring cry.  Yet  look  again.  In  the 
growing  dusk  of  that  first  Good  Fri- 
day, at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  in 
the  group  of  five  or  six  persons  to 
whom  the  eternal  Father  seems  to 
commit  the  lifeless  body  of  his  Son, 
there  is  the  saint  of  Glastonbury. 
With  the  dolorous  Mother,  and  the 
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beloved  disciple,  and  the  saintly,  peni- 
tent Magdalene,  and  the  other  holy 
'  women,  and  Nicodemus,  St.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  also  bears  his  part 

To  come  back  to  Glastonbury ;  we 
must  pass  over  some  thirty  years  from 
that  sacred  paschal  eve.  Pentecost 
soon  followed  it,  with  its  fiery  tongues 
on  the  apostles'  brows.  They  were  il- 
luminated and  strengthened  to  preach 
the  faith  over  the  earth  lying  in  dark- 
ness. So  they  separated  on  this  world- 
wide mission,  each  on  the  path  where- 
on the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit  led 
him.  "Their  sound  went  over  all 
the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the 
ends  of  the  whole  world."  St.  Philip 
went  into  Phrygia,  and,  by  some  ac- 
counts, was  martyred  there.  Others 
make  him  to  have  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  what  is  now  France,  and  that 
St.  Joseph  was  one  of  his  companions. 
A  better  supported  tradition  has  it 
that  St  Joseph,  with  St.  Lazarus  and 
his  two  holy  sisters,  Martha  and 
Mary,  landed  at  Marseilles  from  Ju- 
dea.  Anyhow,  here  comes  St.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  to  Britain,  with  a  faith- 
ful band  of  eleven  disciples.  He  has 
reached  the  distant  region  of  tin-mines 
which  the  old  Phoenicians  had  discov- 
ered and  worked  in  Cornwall,  Scilly, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Mendip  Hills.  He 
is  come  not  for  precious  metals,  but 
to  bring  the  priceless  word  of  life. 

So,  rather  more  than  sixty  years 
after  the  Incarnation,  and  while  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  are  still  alive  in 
Rome,  though  the  day  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom draws  near,  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  brow  of  Weary- All  Hill,  a  mile 
or  so  south-west  of  the  spot  where 
Glastonbury  Abbey  will  be  built. 

Weary-Ail  Hill !  the  name  it  has 
been  known  by  for  generations 
"back.  But  not  a  likely  name  to  be 
given  it  by  St.  Joseph  and  his  eleven 
companions,  as  they  stood  on  it  for 
the  first  time,  eighteen  centuries  ago  ; 
as  they  looked  on  the  marshy  plain, 


dotted  with  islands,  in  and  out  of 
which  the  glassy  stream  is  winding. 
Weariness,  at  least  lassitude  of  spi- 
rit, was  unknown  to  those  apostolic 
men.  Had  they  not  come  all  this 
way  to  bring  the  everlasting  gospel  ? 
Had  not  their  feet  been  "beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  "  as  they  cross- 
ed them,  bearing  this  message  of 
heavenly  love  ? — mountains  deep  in 
snow,  yawning  with  frightful  clefts 
and  precipices,  gloomy  with  impene- 
trable forests,  to  which  this  Weary- All 
is  scarcely  a  mole-hill  ? 

"  At  length,  then,"  said  St.  Joseph, 
when  the  twelve  had  paused  on  the 
brow  of  it  to  recover  breath ;  for 
few  of  them  were  young,  and  it  was 
rather  a  pull  for  a  Somersetshire 
hill — "  at  length  we  have  reached  the 
end  of  our  pilgrimage." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  with  his 
long  staff  to  the  little  group  of  islands 
already  noticed.  A  cheery  Decem- 
ber sun  lingered  on  the  scene,  and, 
though  it  was  evening,  still  cast  a 
gleam  upon  the  wide-spread  water. 
The  Brue  was  winding  along,  noise- 
less and  limpid,  sprinkled  with  its 
dark  islets,  as  the  shining  coils  of  a 
snake  are  variegated  with  the  spots 
upon  its  skin.  There  was  no  ice  yet, 
though  it  was  already  the  Christmas 
season.  Perhaps  the  sea-water  that 
mingled  with  the  marsh  from  the 
Bristol  Channel  prevented  its  forma- 
tion. The  leafless  thickets  that  frin- 
ged the  slopes  of  West  Sedgemoor, 
and  clothed  both  islands  and  marsh- 
land in  irregular  clumps,  allowed  a 
more  distinct  view  of  the  mirror  of 
waters  than  when  shaded  with  sum- 
mer foliage.  There  was  a  kind  of 
grave  and  sober  animation  over  the 
whole  scene. 

A  short  distance  further  off,  to  the 
east,  rose  a  solitary  peaked  hill,  per- 
haps even  then  called  the  Tor.  It 
has  several  scarped  lines,  or  passes, 
drawn  around  it,  denoting  that  the 
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Romans  had  fortified  it  as  a  strong- 
hold, which  they  occupied  from  time 
to  time.  Years  after,  a  little  chapel 
in  honor  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel 
will  be  built  on  its  summit.  Years 
later,  again,  that  little  chapel  will  be 
enlarged  into  a  stately  church,  the 
tower  of  which  still  remains.  And 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  after  St.  Jo- 
seph first  stood  on  Weary-All,  the  last 
abbot  of  the  stately  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, as  Glastonbury  had  become, 
was  martyred  there  with  two  of  his 
monks.  His  crime  was,  that  he 
rendered  to  Caesar  only  those  things 
that  were  Caesar's,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  tyrant  Henry  VIII. 
as  head  of  God's  church  in  England. 

Northward  of  where  we  stand,  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  and  more, 
the  abrupt  range  of  the  Mendip  Hills 
caught  at  that  moment  almost  the 
last  beams  of  the  declining  sun,  as  it 
sank,  fiery  red,  toward  the  western 
ocean. 

"  The  end  of  our  pilgrimage,"  said 
St.  Joseph  again,  slowly,  and  gazed 
down  on  the  peaceful  spot.  "  These 
are  the  islands  of  which  the  heathen 
king  spoke : — how  are  we  to  name 
him  ?" 

"  Arviragus,"  answered  one  of  his 
companions,  nay,  it  was  the  saint's 
own  nephew,  called  Helaius. 

"  Permitting  us  to  set  up  there  a 
Christian  altar,  and  to  proclaim  the 
names  and  the  praises  of  Jesus  and 
Mary." 

•  "  May  the  kindness  be  returned  a 
hundred-fold  into  his  own  bosom," 
ejaculated  Theotimus. 

"  Amen,"  answered  St.  Joseph  fer- 
vently. And  Joseph  his  son,  and  Si- 
meon, and  Avitus,  and  the  rest,  re- 
sponded. 

Then  all  knelt  there  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill ;  all  but  Hoel,  their  poor 
pagan  guide  to  the  spot  And  with 
Christian  psalms,  and  the  Gloria  Pa- 
tri,  and  invocations  to  the  court  of 


heaven  to  assist  them  in  their  praises, 
they  poured  out  thanksgivings  to  him 
who  had  permitted  their  long  wander- 
ings to  cease,  and  their  missionary 
life  in  this  heathen  land  to  begin. 

Hoel  stood  near,  leaning  on  his 
shepherd's  crook.  He  guessed  in 
general  what  it  was  about ;  but  he 
understood  neither  Hebrew  nor 
Greek. 

He  is  a  true  Briton  of  that  date,  is 
Hoel ;  and  he  might  literally  be  call- 
ed "true  blue,"  for  he  is  painted 
all  over  in  blue  patterns  with  the 
juice  of  the  woad,  like  his  northern 
cousins,  the  Picts.  His  scanty  gar- 
ments are  dyed  the  same  hue  with 
the  same  plant,  which  yields  its  juice 
plentifully  in  this  part  of  Britain. 

He  looks  at  the  saint,  and  thinks 
he  is  inquiring  the  name  of  that 
principal  island  in  the  group  to 
which  his  staff  points. 

"  Iniswytryn,"  cries  Hoel,  in  expla- 
nation. "You're  Latin  scholars, 
gentlemen  ;  so  I  suppose  you  know 
what  that  means — Glassy  Island"* 

Glass,  in  those  days,  imported  by 
the  Romans  into  Britain,  sorry  stuff 
as  the  best  of  it  would  now  be  reck- 
oned in  the  Birmingham  or  St.  He- 
len's foundries,  was  thought  a  won- 
der of  rarity  and  beauty.  So  Glassy 
Island  was  a  name  equivalent  to  our 
calling  another  island  that  we  love 
very  dearly  the 

"  First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea." 

Hoel  now  spoke  again  in  the  same 
strange  jargon  as  before,  composed 
of  British,  or  what  we  should  call 
Welsh,  and  a  little  Latin.    It  was 

*  Insula  Vitrea,  the  Roman  and  therefore  the 
British  name  (by  a  slight  corruption)  of  what  was  af- 
terward called  Glastonbury.  Glas  is  the  Celtic  word 
for  grayish  blue,  (y^flvxdf,)  and  enters  into  nume- 
rous local  names  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  High- 
lands. Its  affinity  with  our  word  glass  is  probably 
more  than  a  coincidence  of  sound,  the  ancient  glass 
being  mostly  of  the  same  neutral  tint.  Others  derive 
the  name  of  the  place  from  the  woad-plant,  giaisn, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  this  watered  district 
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the  dialect  of  those  parts  of  Britain 
where  the  Romans  had  established 
their  colonies  and  introduced  their 
tongue.  Be  it  noted,  we  are  at  this 
moment  near  the  Roman  colonies  of 
Uxella,  or  Bridgewater,  Ad  Aquas, 
or  Wells,  and  Ischalis,  or  Ilchester. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  settle  down 
there,"  remarked  Hoel.  "  Won't  you 
offer  some  sjacrifice  on  first  sighting 
the  place  ?" 

"  We  have  no  means  of  sacrificing 
this  evening,  friend,"  answered  St. 
Joseph  calmly,  "  nor  to-morrow 
morning,  I  fear,  unless  we  obtain  ma- 
terials, which  at  present  we  lack." 

"  Means ! — materials  ! "  said  Hoel, 
musing  with  himself.  "Well,  every 
nation,  I  take  it,  has  its  own  cus- 
toms. But  I  know  those  who  would 
not  be  long  without  providing  the 
materials." 

St.  Joseph  wished  to  ascertain  what 
was  passing  in  the  man's  mind.  The 
zeal  which  urged  St.  Paul  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
save  all,  burned  in  the  holy  mission- 
ary's bosom.  It  made  him  seek  out 
all  that  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
his  coming.  He  had  everything  to 
learn:  language,  habits  of  thought, 
customs  of  social  life,  and  the  very 
observances  of  British,  heathenism. 

"  And  how,"  he  asked,  "  would  you 
offer  a  sacrifice,  good  friend,  when 
you  had  nothing  to  offer  it  with  ?" 

"I?  Nay,  /  could  not.  What 
good  would  a  sacrifice  be  from  a 
peasant  like  me  ?" 

"  To  pray  is  to  make  an  offering, 
is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  don't  mean  that.  You 
know  I  mean  something  more  ;  why, 
something  really  sacrificed  —  con- 
sumed, to  make  the  gods  favorable. 
Have  you  no  such  sacrifice  in  your 
religion  ?  Then  it  can't  be  the  true 
one,  rm  sure  !" 

"  Certainly,"  said  St.  Joseph,  "  we 


have  the  one  true  and  adorable  Sac- 
rifice, of  which  all  others  are  mere 
shadows,  and  some  of  them  very 
dark,  distorted  shadows.  Every 
morning  we  offer  to  the  true  and 
living  God  that  spotless  Lamb  who 
alone  can  take  away  sin,  or  be  a 
worthy  thank-offering  to  his  majesty 
and  his  mercy." 

"  A  lamb  ?"  said  Hoel,  still  mus- 
ing ;  "  why,  that's  not  to  be  had  at 
this  season.  But  would  nothing  else 
do  instead  ?  For  example,  now,  I've 
a  nice — " 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself,"  an- 
swered St.  Joseph,  and  smiled  again, 
kindly.  "  We  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  in  a  few  days,  when 
we  have  made  acquaintance  with  the 
neighborhood.  I  suppose  they  grow 
wine  in  these  parts?" 

"Wine?"  repeated  the  peasant, 
opening  his  eyes.  "  Oh  1  yes,  to  be 
sure."  Then,  after  a  pause  :  "  You're 
fond  of  wine,  then,  after  all,  like  our 
own  Druids  ?  Well,  I  should  hardly 
have  thought — " 

Helaius  could  hardly  repress  a 
smile  at  his  mistake. 

Hoel  looked  at  him  ;  then,  as  if 
he  had  hit  on  the  cause  of  his  amuse- 
ment,- laughed  his  loud  clownish 
laugh,  too. 

"  Wine  ?  Ah  !  the  very  best,  if  you 
can  buy  it  of  those  gray-bearded 
gentlemen;  and  old  mead,  and  me- 
theglin  \  or  cider  from  our  apples  here- 
about. We  grew  a  mortal  sight  of 
'em."* 

Then  he  broke  out  into  singing, 
and  a  kind  of  war-dance,  to  please 
his  companions,  as  he  deemed : 

"  All  under  yon  oaks,  and  the  mistletoe  sprouting, 
When  victims  have  bled  in  the  circle  of  stones, 
We  drink  down  the  sunset  with  sword-play  and 
shouting, 

And  he  that  refuses,  we'll  raddle  his  bones : 
His  bones  I 

And  he  that  refuses,  well  raddle  his  bones  I" 

*  Glastonbury  was  afterward  called  by  the  Saxons 
Avalon,  or  the  Island  of  Apples. 
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It  was  difficult  not  to  smile  at  his 
extravagant  tones  and  gestures. 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  St.  Joseph 
to  his  companions,  "  or  we  shall  be 
misleading  him,  and  doing  harm." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,  ancient  sir,"  re- 
marked Hoel  encouragingly,  though 
he  had  not  understood  what  was 
said.  "  All  quite  right — why  shouldn't 
one  ?  Only,  it  strikes  me,  you've  no 
place  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  it  at  pre- 
sent. Now,  our  Druids  burrow  out 
caves,  'tis  thought,  somewhere  under 
their  cromlechs — " 

"  Listen  !"  interrupted  St  Joseph, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  arm. 
He  looked  into  Hoel's  face,  and 
gained  his  attention  in  a  moment. 
"  Listen,  while  I  say  a  thing  to  you. 
Bread  and  wine,  the  ordinary  food 
of  man  in  our  native  land,  have  been 
appointed  by  him  whom  we  serve,  as 
the  materials  of  that  true  sacrifice 
which  he  will  accept  He  requires, 
and  will  admit,  no  other.  Animals 
were  sacrificed  to  him  of  old,  before 
he  appointed  this  new  and  better 
way  ;  but  now — " 

"  You  spoke  of  a  lamb,"  interrupt- 
ed the  peasant,  growing  rather  sulky, 
"  so  I  just  took  the  liberty  of  inform- 
ing you  as  we'd  none  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

It  was  not  the  moment  to  pursue 
such  high  and  mysterious  truths  with 
him  any  further.  But  Hoel  himself 
would  not  be  let  off,  nor  would  he 
let  off  St.  Joseph.  Something  seemed 
to  be  working  in  his  mind. 

"  A  lamb  is  a  lamb,"  persisted  he 
.doggedly,  though  he  seemed  to  mean 
no  disrespect ;  "  and  a  sacrifice  is  a 
sacrifice;  and  bread  is  bread,  I 
hope  ;  and  wine,  I'm  sure,  is  wine." 

"All  things  are  what  they  have 
been  created  by  God,"  answered  St. 
Joseph  very  gently,  "until  it  is  his 
holy  will  and  pleasure  to  change 
them  in  any  way,  or  even  to  change 
them  into  other  things." 


Hoel  looked  at  him,  but  said  no- 
thing. His  look,  though,  meant  in- 
quiry, and  this  St.  Joseph  perceived. 

"Is  not  a  tree  changed  into  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  it  was 
before,"  he  went  on,  "when  the 
warm  air  of  spring  breathes  upon  it, 
and  the  sap  rises  into  it,  and  it  puts 
forth  green  buds,  and  they  swell,  and 
burst,  and  afterward  come  leaves 
and  fruit  ?" 

"True,"  answered  he;  and  then 
was  silent,  thinking. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  the  trees 
down' yonder  blossom  at  this  sea- 
son ?" 

For  all  answer,  Hoel  laughed, 
and  pointed  to  the  leafless  boughs 
on  the  island,  and  the  shores  around 
them. 

"  Could  the  gods  whom  you  wor- 
ship cause  them  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Not  one  of  'em  all,"  answered 
he,  with  a  somewhat  scornful  ges- 
ture. 

"Then,  who  makes  winter  pass 
and  spring  return ;  the  bud  burst 
forth,  and  the  fruit  ripen  ?" 

A  pause.  The  poor  pagan  was 
not  prepared  to  answer. 

"  Now,"  continued  St.  Joseph,  "  my 
God,  the  one  living  and  true,  not 
only  has  appointed  the  laws  by 
which  seasons  come  round  with 
their  produce,  and  the  sun  rises 
and  sets.  He  sometimes,  moreover, 
changes  these  things,  according  to 
his  own  all-perfect  will,  so  that  the 
sun  stays  motionless  in  the  heavens 
above,  and  the  tree  blooms  in  mid- 
winter on  the  earth  below." 

Hoel  mused,  and  mused  again, 
while  his  eyes  wandered  from  the 
speaker  to  the  rest,  in  whose  looks 
he  read  confirmation  of  the  words. 
Then  he  turned  to  take  a  sweep 
over  the  wintry  scene  that  lay  be- 
neath and  around.  Woods  and 
thickets  skirting  the  slopes  of  Sedge- 
moor,  the  osiers  lining  the  banks  of 
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the  Brue,  the  few  apple-trees  that 
were  even  then  on  Iniswytryn — all 
without  sign  of  a  leaf. 

He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
knit  his  brows,  seemed  determined 
to  hear  no  more,  and  to  believe  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  heard. 

Still  the  gentle,  persuasive  voice 
of  the  saint  sounded  in  his  ears : 

"  What  is  that,  friend,  you  have  in 
your  hand  ?" 

"My  shepherd's  crook,"  was  the 
brief  and  surly  answer. 

"And  see,  my  pilgrim-staff,  that 
has  aided  my  steps  so  far.  Yours 
was  cut  from  a  British  sapling,  out 
of  your  moist  soil,  I  dare  say,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  autumn.  Mine, 
under  a  burning  sky,  long  years  since, 
in  Judea,  a  land  you  never  heard  of. 
It  came  from  a  thorn-brake  that  had 
furnished  thorns  for  a  crown  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  Which  of  these 
two  staves  would  bud  the  quickest, 
if  they  were  planted  side  by  side  ?" 

Hoel  looked  up,  pleased  to  find 
something  he  understood.  "Mine 
would,  of  course,"  he  grinned  out. 
"  Tis  a  right  slip  of  mountain-ash, 
and  would  have  leaves  next  spring, 
if  I  struck  it  into  the  ground." 

"  And  what  if  mine  now  budded 
before  you  could  count  ten  ?" 

"You  jest  with  me  where  I  see 
no  jest,"  exclaimed  the  countryman, 
disposed  now  to  be  angry,  "or  you 
speak  as  one  of  the  unwise." 

"There  is  no  jest  here,"  answer- 
ed St.  Joseph  with  unruffled  look. 
"You  say  truly.  By  no  power  of 
mine  could  the  seasons  alter,  or  the 
effects  of  them.  My  Master  has 
said:  'All  the  days  of  the  earth, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  night  and  day, 
shall  not  cease !'  But  what  if  his 
power  and  his  will  unite  to  make 
some  wonderful  change  in  all  this  ?" 

"His  power  is  great  in  the  sum- 
mer," answered  Hoel,  casting  a  look 


at  the  declining  sun ;  "  but  in  the 
winter  time  he  seems  further  off,  or 
feebler.  He  cannot  melt  the  ice,  nor 
draw  up  the  dew,  nor  warm  my 
fingers  while  I  stand  watching  my 
sheep." 

It  was  plain  he  was  speaking  of 
his  deity,  then  sinking  in  the  west, 
lower  every  moment. 

"Ah!"  said  Avitus,  "is  it  even 
such  darkness  as  this  into  which  the 
land  is  plunged?  Would  we  had 
pushed  on  sooner  from  Gaul !" 

"  Courage,  brother,"  whispered 
Simeon  in  answer.  "  There  has  been 
no  time  lost  Man  can  do  but  little, 
except  pray  and  obey.  If  he  does 
these  well,  he  does  good  all  around 
him.  What  says  the  holy  text? 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant j  because  thou  hast  been  faithful 
in  a  little:  " 

Meanwhile  St.  Joseph  had  been 
in  silent  prayer.  By  some  inspiration 
he  felt  moved  to  ask  for  power  to 
work  the  first  miracle  ever  wrought 
in  Britain.  Our  Lord  had  promised : 
"  These  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
believe.  In  my  name  they  shall  cast 
out  devils,  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues,  they  shall  take  up  serpents, 
and  if  they  shall  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  :  they 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover."  "  Amen,  amen,  I 
say  to  you,  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
the  works  that  I  do,  he  shall  do  also ; 
and  greater  than  these  shall  he  do, 
because  I  go  to  the  Father.  And 
whatsoever  you  shall  ask  the  Father 
in  my  name,  that  will  I  do  ;  that  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son." 

And  even  while  St  Joseph  prayed, 
it  seemed  as  if  witnesses  of  the  mi- 
racle, and  disciples  of  the  truth,  were 
being  given  him ;  for,  stealing  up  the 
ascent  from  various  directions,  knots 
of  the  wild  Britons,  in  threes  and 
fours,  converged  on  the  summit  of 
Weary-All  Hill.    I  do  not  suspect 
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Hoel  of  treachery,  or  that  he  had 
meant  to  lead  the  foreigners  into  a 
snare.  It  is  likely  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants had  perceived  them  from  afar 
as  they  stood  there,  their  forms 
traced  on  the  hill-top  against  the  red 
sunset  sky.  But  these  new-comers 
seemed  to  have  no  friendly  intention. 
Most  of  them  held  in  their  hands  the 
rude  weapons  of  ancient  British  war- 
fare. The  bare  arms  of  some  were 
stained  blue  with  the  juice  of  the 
woad  ;  others  were  tattooed ;  they 
had  the  wild  and  savage  look  we 
have  seen  in  prints  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders.  So,  with  threatening  as- 
pect and  gestures,  on  they  came, 
brandishing  their  lances  and  celts,  or 
bronze  hatchets,  and  beginning  a 
sort  of  war-cry. 

Yes ;  the  moment  was  come,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Lord  both 
over  nature  and  grace  was  to  be 
manifested  in  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

St.  Joseph  told  his  companions  how 
strongly  the  thought  had  come  into 
his  mind.  It  had,  indeed,  guided 
much  that  he  had  already  said  to 
Hoel.  As  by  one  impulse,  they  all 
knelt  again,  and  besought  our  Lord 
to  remember  now  his  promise ;  so 
that  the  soul  that  had  remained  im- 
pervious to  his  word  might  see  his 
work. 

St.  Joseph  then  approached  the 
peasant,  who  by  this  time  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  countrymen.  In  a 
mild  voice,  yet  with  an  authority  not 
to  be  resisted,  he  said  : 

"  Plant  your  staff  here,  upright  in 
the  ground." 

Hoel  was  startled,  looked  at  him, 
then  slowly  obeyed. 

The  multitude  still  gathered,  their 
gestures  more  threatening  every  mo- 
ment. 

"  Call  now,  if  you  will,  on  your 
gods,  that  the  staff  may  bud  and 
blossom." 
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The  peasant  turned  by  a  kind  of 
instinct  to  the  setting  sun  ;  clouds 
were  mantling  round  it ;  its  form  was 
veiled  ;  nothing  seen  but  a  dull  and 
rusty  stain  of  sunset  fast  paling  into 
twilight.    Hoel  shook  his  head. 

"  You  will  not  call  on  it  to  hear,  to 
help  you?" 

He  was  answered  by  a  gesture 
which  implied  that  the  power  of  Ho- 
ePs  god  was  set  for  that  night. 

Then  St.  Joseph,  with  another  eja- 
culation of  prayer,  struck  his  thorny 
staff  into  the  ground  beside  the 
other.  He  made  over  it  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  saying  : 

"  By  the  grace  of  him  who  for  us 
men  hung  on  the  tree  on  Calvary, 
wearing  the  thorny  crown,  I  bid  thee 
be  as  thou  wert  wont  to  be  in  the 
bloom  of  spring  1" 

There  was  still  light  enough  to  see 
how,  here  and  there  on  the  length  of 
the  staff,  the  shrivelled  rind  began  to 
swell  and  to  break,  how  the  green 
buds  shot  forth  and  lengthened  into 
twigs ;  how  these  ramified  out  again, 
branch  from  branch,  sucker  after 
sucker  ;  how  the  old  staff  expanded 
into  a  shapely  trunk  of  thorn-tree, 
crowned  with  a  pollard  head  of  rus- 
tling leaves. 

And  then  through  the  keen  wintry 
air  was  wafted  such  a  fragrance  as 
had  never  saluted  the  senses  of  shep- 
herd, or  of  dreaming  bard,  wandering 
through  the  brakes  and  thickets  of 
leafy  May.  The  seasons  had  been 
reversed  at  the  strong  prayer  of  the 
just  He  who  enabled  Josue  to 
command  the  greater  and  lesser 
light  in  the  firmament,  "  Move  not, 
O  sun,  toward  Gabaon,  nor  thou,  O 
moon,  toward  the  valley  of  Ajalon," 
now  honored  the  name  of  the  true 
Josue,  the  Captain  of  salvation,  by 
the  "things  that  spring  up  in  the 
earth,"*  which  obey  their  Lord  as 

*  Benedicii*  omnia  gtrminantia  in  Urrd  Domino. 
— Dan.  lil  76. 
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perfectly  as  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars. 

What  cries  of  astonishment  broke 
from  the  rude  men  who  crowded 
round  !  How  they  came  trembling 
to  the  feet  of  St.  Joseph ;  how  they 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe,  and 
*  adored  him  as  a  god !  They  thought 
he  was  Baal  himself  ;  they  shrieked 
out  that  the  sun  had  set  in  clouds 
because  Baal  had  come  in  person  to 
take  the  place  of  his  representative. 
And  though  St.  Joseph  and  his  com- 
panions testified  by  signs  of  abhor- 
rence and  earnest  words  how  much 
the  rude  impiety  disturbed  them,  yet, 
"  Speaking  these  things,  they  scarce 
restrained  the  people  from  sacrific- 
ing to  them."* 

But  this  reverence,  misguided  and 
idolatrous  at  first,  soon  found  its  true 
channel,  and  was  directed  to  the 
Giver  of  every  best  gift.  And  so  the 
gospel  was  preached  in  Glastonbu- 
ry, and  grew,  and  flourished,  and 
breathed  out  its  fragrance  like  the 
thorn  itself. 

*  Acts  xiv.  17. 


Sun. 

Then,  after  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years,  came  a  winter  more  killing 
than  any  Christmas  during  which 
the  thorn  had  bloomed ;  and  "  a 
famine,  not  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of 
water,  but  of  hearing  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  The  decree  of  spoliation 
went  forth  ;  the  royal  commissioners, 
with  a  warrant  from  Henry  VIII., 
thundered  at  the  gates.  The  choir 
of  Glastonbury,  as  of  numerous  other 
shrines  in  England,  was  desecrated  ; 
treasures  of  literature  in  the  library 
and  scriptorium  were  torn  in  shreds 
and  scattered  to  the  winds,  with  the 
relics  of  innumerable  saints.  The 
abbot,  and  two  of  his  brethren,  were 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  Tor,  and 
martyred  on  its  summit;  the  com- 
munity dispersed,  and  the  ruins, 
covering  many  acres,  were  given 
over  to  strangers,  as  a  stable  for  their 
cattle. 

But  this  was  long  after  St.  Jo- 
seph and  his  companions  had  been 
gathered  to  the  saints. 


THE  SUN* 


Gentlemen  :  From  the  beginning 
of  my  stay  in  Paris,  I  was  invited  by 

*  This  lecture  was  delivered  by  M.  Secchi  to  the 
scholars  of  the  school  of  Saint  Genevieve,  on  the  a8th 
of  July  last,  at  a  scientific  soirie,  presided  over  by 
Mgr.  Chigi.  It  occupied  two  hours  in  the  delivery, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  lecturer  held  cap- 
tive the  attention  of  his  distinguished  audience,  who 
testified  their  appreciation  of  its  scientific  and  literary 
merits  by  warm  applause.  The  lecture  will  speak  for 
itself.  But  in  publishing  it,  there  is  one  thing  which 
cannot  be  reproduced ;  that  is,  the  deep  interest  which 
necessarily  attaches  to  the  hearing  a  learned  man 
himself  explain  his  experiments  and  his  discoveries. 
A  number  of  figures  were  necessary  for  the  illus- 
tration of  certain  parts  of  the  lecture ;  and  these,  pre- 
pared from  M.  Secchi's  designs  by  M.  Duboscq, 
optician,  were  projected  on  a  screen,  by  the  aid  of 
the  electric  light,  thus  enabling  the  spectators  to 
follow  the  learned  astronomer  with  greater  ease. 
Of  these  designs,  etc,  only  the  most  essential*  have 
been  given  in  the  published  lecture. 


persons  to  whom  I  owe  great  defer- 
ence to  lecture  to  you  on  some  of  the 
subjects  which  are  studied  at  the 
Observatory  of  the  Roman  College. 
This  invitation  I  felt  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  command,  which  I  would 
readily  have  obeyed  long  before,  had 
I  not  been  prevented  by  numerous 
and  incessant  cares.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, leave  France  without  discharg- 
ing the  debt ;  and  it  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  we  have  met  together,  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  propose  to 
speak  to  you  of  the  sun,  and  to  shQw 
you  what  science  teaches  us  of  its 
physical  constitution.    For  eighteen 
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years  I  have  studied  the  sun,  and  ob- 
served all  that  passes  over  its  surface. 
I  hope,  also,  to  interest  you  in  ac- 
quainting you  not  only  with  the  fruit 
of  my  own  labors,  but  also  with  the 
discoveries  of  my  learned  contempo- 
raries. 

What  is  the  sun?  Such  is  the 
question  which  has  been  frequently 
asked  me.  I  confess  it  has  always 
perplexed  me  to  reply  to  it.  I  should 
not  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  should 
say  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter; 
nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
•to  give  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
answer.  You  yourselves  have  ad- 
dressed this  question  to  me  with  an 
eagerness  which  I  appreciate  as  a 
particular  honor ;  and,  in  responding 
to  your  desire,  I  am  going  to  place 
before  you  the  very  interesting  results 
which  we  have  obtained  in  the  study 
of  this  luminary,  to  which,  after  God, 
its  creator,  we  owe  all  the  physical 
blessings  we  enjoy  here  below. 

To  deal  with  this  vast  subject 
in  something  like  an  orderly  form, 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  new  means 
of  observation  with  which  modern 
science  has  furnished  us ;  after  which 
we  shall  see  what  advantage  we  have 
derived  from  them,  and  in  what  way 
they  have  served  to  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  the  sun. 

Astronomers,  gentlemen,  are  not 
privileged  beings.  Like  simple  mor- 
tals, they  are  dazzled  by  the  sun. 
Far  from  sharing  the  penetrating 
sight  which  poets  accord  to  the  eagle, 
they  cannot  fix  their  gaze  on  the 
bright  orb  of  day  without  exposing 
their  eyes  to  the  greatest  danger; 
and  this  danger  becomes  more  seri- 
ous if  they  employ  their  instruments 
for  this  purpose  without  taking  pro- 
per precautions.  Until  recently,  two 
means*  have  been  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  of  the  observer:  first, 
the  reduction  of  the  objective  aper- 
ture of  the  glasses ;  and  second,  pro- 
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viding  strongly-colored  glasses.  These 
two  expedients  present  the  most  se- 
rious inconveniences.  The  first  de- 
prives the  observer  of  the  advantages 
which  he  would  gain  from  the  large 
apertures,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
image  is  greatly  augmented  by  the 
diffraction  which  the  small  dia- 
phragms cause  the  light  to  undergo  ; 
while  the  second  will  not  permit  of 
our  distinguishing  the  different  co- 
lors which  may  meet  in  the  sun  ;  and 
on  this  account  the  observer  is  liable 
to  fall  into  very  grievous  errors.  The 
means  now  in  use  effectually  obvi- 
ate this  double  inconvenience,  inas- 
much as  they  allow  of  the  use  of  the 
entire  aperture  of  the  glasses,  and 
leave  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
sun  their  natural  color.  The  first 
means  consists  of  the  employment  of 
the  reflective  glass.  A  rectangular 
prism  of  crystal  is  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  its  hypothenuse 
has  an  inclination  of  45  degrees  on 
the  axis  of  the  glass.  The  light,  on 
reaching  the  surface,  divides  itself 
into  two  very  unequal  parts.  The  re- 
flected rays  are  rather  feeble,  but  of 
sufficient  brightness  to  make  them 
pass  through  a  glass  faintly  colored, 
falling  perpendicularly  on  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  prism,  without  reaching 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  color- 
ed glass,  not  having  to  sustain  so 
high  a  temperature,  is  not  so  liable 
to  break,  as  often  happened  in  the 
old  method. 

If  the  colored  glass  is  completely 
done  away  with,  we  shall  succeed  by 
adopting  a  method  which  rests  on  the 
properties  of  polarized  light.  When 
the  light  is  reflected  by  a  glass  mir- 
ror under  an  angle  of  35  degrees  25 
minutes,  it  undergoes  a  modification 
which  is  called  polarization.  If  the 
rays  thus  polarized  are  received  on 
a  second  glass  mirror  under  the  same 
inclination  of  35  degrees  25  minutes, 
they  will  divide  into  two  parts,  one 
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part  of  which  will  traverse  the  glass, 
and  the  other  will  undergo  a  second 
reflection.  The  quantity  of  light  re- 
flected by  the  second  mirror  will 
depend  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  reflection.  It  will 
be  at  the  maximum  if  these  surfaces 
are  parallel,  but  otherwise  if  they  are 
perpendicular;  so  that,  by  varying 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  mir- 
rors to  each  other,  we  may  either 
augment  or  diminish  gradually  the 
intensity  of  the  reflected  rays.  Such 
is  the  property  of  the  polarized  light, 
which  is  utilized  for  making  observa- 
tions of  the  sun.  To  the  eye-glass 
of  the  instrument  are  fixed  two  smooth 
mirrors,  so  adjusted  as  to  make  to  the 
direction  which  the  light  follows  an 
angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  polariza- 
tion. One  of  these  mirrors  can  turn 
round  to  the  reflected  rays.  Then, 
by  putting  the  surface  of  the  second 
almost  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
first,  we  can  observe  the  sun  as  easily 
as  we  can  the  moon,  seeing  it  in  its 
natural  color,  and  we  can  regulate  at 
will  the  intensity  of  the  light.  It  is 
to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  eye- 
glasses that  we  owe  the  greater  part 
of  the  discoveries  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  to  you.  I  ought  -to 
add,  however,  that  in  the  astronomi- 
cal glasses  we  employ  not  only  two, 
but  three  and  even  four,  of  these  re- 
flections. 

But  to  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  sun.  Everybody  knows  that  it 
has  spots ;  that  these  spots,  relatively 
very  small,  are  of  a  black  color,  and 
also,  that  they  adhere  to  the  body  of 
the  sun.  They  move  in  a  manner 
leading  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
luminary  turns  on  its  own  axis  in  the 
space  of  twenty-five  and  a  quarter 
days,  and  that  its  equator  has  an  in- 
clination of  seven  degrees  and  a  half 
on  the  ecliptic.  These  spots  are  far 
from  being  constant.  They  undergo, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  changes 


both  of  form  and  size.    They  show 
themselves  particularly  in  some  zones, 
and  appear  and  disappear  at  very  ir- 
regular periods.    The  maximum  and 
the  minimum  are  reproduced  at  inter- 
vals of  about  eleven  years.    One  of 
the  most  curious  discoveries  of  our 
times  is,  that  this  periodicity  of  the 
solar  spots  has  some  correspondence 
with  terrestrial  magnetism.    It  is  im- 
possible to  discover  the  point  at  which 
the  two  classes  of  phenomena  unite, 
but  the  existence  of  the  fact  is  incon- 
testable. Thus,  we  have  just  seen  the 
spots  pass  through  the  minimum. 
From  September,  1866,  to  March, 
1867,  there  were  scarcely  any  of 
them;  and  during  the  same  period 
the  magnetic  perturbations  have  been 
very  feeble.    As  soon  as  the  existence 
of  these  spots  had  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, the  questions  naturally  arose, 
What  is  the  cause  of  them,  and  what 
their  nature  ?    On  these  points  there 
have  been  numerous  opinions,  all  as 
diverse  as  possible.    This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  for  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  correct  observation  from 
which  could  be  learned  the  character 
and  the  particulars  of  the  phenomena 
we  desire  to  explain.    So,  without 
stopping  to  discuss  ancient  theories, 
I  am  about  to  bring  before  you  the 
latest  observations,  and  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived.  The 
drawings  of  the  first  observers  repre- 
sent the  spots  as  formed  with  a  black 
centre  surrounded  by  a  gray  tint  of  a 
uniform  figure,  which  is  called  penum- 
bra.   It  is  not  surprising  that,  with 
such  imperfect  means  of  observation, 
the  theory  of  the  spots  should  remain 
so  long  uncertain,  and  that  these  phe- 
nomena should  have  been  taken  for 
simple  clouds  floating  in  the  solar  at- 
mosphere.   This  theory,  which  was 
put  forth  by  Galileo,  has  been  re- 
vived in  our  day.    The  solar  spots 
have  an  aspect  completely  different 
from  that  which  we  see  in  the  ancient 
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exits.  I  am  going  to  show  the  draw- 
ing of  several  of  them  as  observed  at 
the  Roman  College.  I  designed  them 
myself,  by  a  very  rapid  process,  such 
a  process  being  very  important  for  ob- 
jects essentially  variable,  and  which 
change  their  form  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Here 
is,  first,  one  of  the  most  common 
forms.  (Figure  x.)  It  is  a  round  spot, 


The  penumbra  is  not  always  com- 
posed exclusively  of  threads  like  those 
you  see.  The  centre  is  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  uniform  pale  color, 
over  which  the  currents  are  dissemi- 
nated. These  currents  are  not  al- 
ways continuous,  and  their  different 
parts  present  an  appearance  which 
may  be  compared  to  elongated  grains. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  power  of 


Fig. 


consisting  of  a  black  centre,  around 
which  is  a  penumbra  all  ragged.  The 
first  thing  you  will  observe  is,  that  the 
figure  of  the  penumbra  is  far  from  be- 
ing uniform.  It  is  composed  of  fila- 
ments, very  long  and  very  thin,  which 
converge  toward  the  centre.  These 
have  been  called  wisps  of  straw,  wil- 
low-leaves, etc.  I  prefer  to  call  them 
currents,  being  aware,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
them  to  any  known  thing.  They  are 
more  scattered  near  the  outline  of  the 
penumbra,  and  they  become  condens- 
ed near  the  centre,  where  the  light  is 
stronger  and  brighter.  These  lumi- 
nous threads  start  from  the  outline  of 
the  spot,  traverse  the  penumbra,  and 
often  run  into  the  black  space  that 
forms  the  centre,  where  we  see  them 
floating  singly,  gradually  becoming 
smaller,  and  disappearing  after  a 
while. 


the  instruments  we  employ  to  observe 
the  sun,  the  detached  parts  of  the  spots 
often  appear  to  us  as  microscopic  ob- 
jects. In  order  to  form  an  exact  idea 
of  their  real  dimensions,  we  must  al- 
ways remember  that,  at  this  distance, 
four  fifths  of  a  second  is  equal  to  140 
kilometres,  and  consequently  these  ap- 
parent threads,  whose  seeming  width 
is  at  most  not  more  than  one  or  two 
seconds,  are  in  reality  immense  cur- 
rents, being,  about  the  middle,  of  600 
or  700  kilometres  in  width,  while 
their  length  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

The  drawings  which  you  have  just 
seen  represent  some  of  these  spots  in 
their  complete  form  and  exactly  de- 
fined. But  they  present  themselves 
oftener  under  fantastic  and  irregular 
forms.  They  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  kind  of  tail,  itself  formed 
of  black  spots,  and  which  seems  to 
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follow  the  centre  in  its  motion.  We 
have  here  a  curious  example.  The 
centre  is  not  quite  black;  we  meet 
with  shadows  there — some  gray,  and 
others  red  ;  the  filaments  on  all  sides 
fall  toward  the  centre,  and  their 
edges  are  turned  back  and  bent,  as 
if  they  had  experienced  some  resist- 
ance, or  as  if  they  had  encountered 
a  whirlwind.  Here  is  a  spot  of  this 
kind,  (Figure  2,)  the  details  of  which 


minous  bed.  These  little  cavities 
multiply  themselves;  one  of  them 
develops  itself,  absorbing  the  oth- 
ers, and  the  process  ends  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  black  spot  in  the  centre. 
In  this  first  phase  the  movements  of 
the  spots  are  very  irregular,  and  their 
advance  is  always  to  the  front,  by 
reason  of  the  solar  rotation. 

The  drawing  which  is  now  before 
you  represents  the  first  appearance  of 


Fig.  a. 


are  most  instructive,  and  most  impor- 
tant in  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  We 
find  the  centre  divided  in  several  parts 
by  the  luminous  threads.  This  appear- 
ance was  remarked  by  the  ancient  as- 
tronomers, who  explained  it  by  sup- 
posing that  on  the  surface  of  the  sun 
solid  crusts  were  formed,  which  broke 
into  shivers  like  glass  under  a  blow 
from  a  stone.  Modern  observations, 
however,  do  not  admit  of  this  expla- 
nation. They  show  us  clearly  that 
these  divisions  are  produced  by  cur- 
rents which,  leaving  opposite  edges, 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  centre,  and 
thus  divide  the  spot  into  several 
parts. 

The  formation  of  a  spot  is  never 
instantaneous.  It  is  ordinarily  an- 
nounced by  the  appearance  of  seve- 
ral black  points,  and  by  a  kind  of  di- 
minution in  the  thickness  of  the  lu- 


a  great  spot  which  was  formed  al- 
most suddenly  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1865.  The  day  preceding  that  of  its 
appearance,  in  observing  the  sun  as 
usual,  we  had  remarked  only  three 
little  cavities,  of  which  we  noted  the 
position.  On  the  30th  of  July,  at  mid- 
day, we  found  in  the  place  of  these 
cavities  an  enormous  spot,  the  sur- 
face of  which  was  equal  to  at  least 
ten  times  the  size  of  our  globe.  It 
was  so  mobile,  and  its  form  changed 
so  constantly,  that  we  could  scarcely 
draw  it.  We  could  discover  in  it  four 
principal  centres,  where  the  movement 
of  the  matter  was  visible  in  the  form 
of  a  whirlwind.  In  an  interval  of  24 
hours  it  had  undergone  some  conside- 
rable changes.  On  the  3 1st  of  July,  the 
four  centres  were  completely  distinct, 
and  the  matter  which  separated  them 
seemed  as  if  it  were  stretched  out 
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During  the  days  which  followed,  this 
form  became  more  and  more  marked. 
Soon  there  were  four  spots  clearly 
defined,  which  ultimately  assumed 
the  form  of  four  independent  craters 
or  cavities.  In  the  interior  ©f  these 
craters  we  perceived  some  light  sha- 
dows, whose  form  reminded  us  of  that 
of  the  clouds  we  call  cirrus.  Their 
color  was  different  from  that  of  the 
other  part  of  the  sun  which  presented 
itself  to  view.  As  the  polariscopic  eye- 
glass does  not  change  the  color  of 
objects,  we  are  enabled  to  see  that 
these  clouds  are  often  of  a  very  de- 
cided redj  and,  as  this  tint  is  clear 


it  precipitate  itself  in  the  obscure 
space,  and  there  dissolve  in  much  the 
same  way  as  we  see  the  vapor  which 
forms  the  mist  dissolve  into  thin  air. 
All  that  we  are  required  to  believe 
is,  that  these  apparently  black  masses 
are  but  rents  made  in  the  luminous 
veil  which  covers  the  solar  body, 
and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
photosphere.  It  is  this  bed  which 
transmits  light  and  heat  to  us.  It  is 
suspended  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
just  as  clouds  in  the  terrestrial  atmo- 
sphere. What  appear  to  us  as  spots 
in  the  sun  is  simply  the  effect  of  the 
rents  which  take  place  in  it    We  are 


Fig.  3. 


and  well  marked,  it  is  impossible  to 
confound  it  with  the  effects  due  to  the 
achromatism  of  the  instruments.  You 
see  here  a  great  number  of  spots  pre- 
senting this  appearance,  and  espe- 
cially in  Figure  2,  where  the  red  sha- 
dows seem  intertwined  with  the  white 
shadows.  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  these  luminous  tongues,  so  to 
speak,  transform  themselves  into  red 
veils. 

This  hasty  view  is,  however,  so 
complete  as  to  convince  us  that  the 
spots  cannot  be  compared  to  clouds, 
their  aspect  not  warranting  such  a 
comparison.  If  any  part  of  them 
may  be  compared  to  clouds,  it  is 
more  the  luminous  matter;  for  we  see 
vol.  vii. — 34 


confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  well-as- 
certained fact  that  the  spots  are  de- 
pressions in  the  solar  body,  and  that 
they  have  the  form  of  a  funnel. 
This  form  becomes  very  perceptible 
when  the  spots  are  drawn  by  the 
rotary  movement  toward  the  solar 
disk.  When  we  examine  a  spot  situ- 
ated toward  the  centre  of  the  sun,  we- 
find  that  the  shape  of  the  penumbra; 
is  more  regular.  But  when  the  spot 
moves  toward  the  edge,  we  see 
the  penumbra  diminish  on  the  side 
of  the  centre,  and  increase  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  which  case  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  cavity  in 
the  form  of  a  funnel  looked  at  oblique- 
ly.   This  effect  is  very  clearly  indica^ 
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ted  in  the  drawing  (Figure  3)  which 
you  have  now  before  you,  and  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Tacchini, 
the  astronomer,  of  Palermo.  We  have 
observed  this  same  spot  at  Rome,  and 
we  have  made  a  drawing  of  it  similar 
to  that  you  now  see  ;  but  I  would  ra- 
ther  exhibit  that  of  M.  Tacchini,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  objected  that  it 
was  made  under  the  influence  of  a 
preconceived  idea.  You  see  that  in 
this  spot  the  edge  of  the  aperture  is 
raised  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  craters  of  the  moon,  and  around 
these  apertures  are  elevations,  clearer 
and  more  luminous,  which  we  call 
faculae. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  just 
presented  to  you  are  also  those  to 
which  M.  Faye  arrived,  in  studying 
the  apparent  perturbations  in  the 
movements  of  the  spots.  In  short, 
what  settles  the  question  definitively 
is  the  study  of  the  spots  of  excep- 
tional grandeur  when  they  reach  the 
edge  of  the  solar  disk.  It  is  then 
very  easy  to  prove  that  the  centre  is 
lower  than  that  part  of  the  outline  from 
which  radiates  the  facule.  Both  M. 
Tacchini  and  I  proved  this  at  Rome, 
in  studying  the  grand  spot  of  July, 
1865,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  dis- 
appeared behind  the  disk  of  the  sun. 

The  spots,  then,  are  apertures, 
rents  made  in  the  photosphere.  But 
how  is  it  that  these  spaces  do  not  fill 
up  immediately?  This  is  a  serious 
•difficulty,  and  it  leads  us  to  study  the 
structure  of  the  photosphere.  If  the 
photosphere  was  solid,  all  the  move- 
ments which  take  place  in  it  would 
be  impossible.  It  is,  then,  fluid.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  fluid  would  na- 
turally spread  itself  until  all  points  of 
the  surface  were  on  the  same  level, 
and  it  would  require  very  little  time 
to  fill  a  gap  having  the  dimensions 
of  even  the  largest  of  the  spots.  The 
•celebrated  William  Herschel  saw 
.this  difficulty,  and  he  met  it  by  a  so- 


lution which  we  still  adopt,  because 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions and  discoveries ;  so  that  what 
to  Herschel  was  but  a  conjecture 
has  become  to  us  a  demonstrated 
truth.  The  photospheric  matter  is 
like  our  clouds,  gauze-like  and  trans- 
parent as  ours.  We  often  see  among 
the  clouds  differences  of  level — dis- 
ruptions which  enable  us  to  perceive 
the  blue  of  the  sky  in  the  space 
which  separates  them.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  the  sun;  and 
this  hypothesis,  which  is  so  useful  in 
explaining  the  phenomena  I  have 
just  set  before  you,  accords  perfectly 
with  all  the  particulars  observed. 

We  have  seen,  in  effect,  the  lumi- 
nous matter  remain  suspended  and 
floating  in  the  midst  of  the  centre,  and 
the  photospheric  currents  melt  in  ob- 
scure parts,  just  as  our  clouds  dissolve, 
apparently  dispersing  themselves  in 
a  space  completely  deprived  of  vapor, 
when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
elevated.  The  little  white  veil  in 
Figure  1  is  a  cloud  about  to  be  dis- 
solved. Without  this  dissolving  force, 
the  matter  which  radiates  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  would 
not  be  long  in  filling  up  this  gap. 
As  I  told  you  just  now,  we  have 
been  able  to  seize  the  fact  of  this 
dissolution  of  the  solar  atmospheric 
matter,  and  to  see  these  cloud-like 
forms  change  into  red  veils  occupying 
a  large  surface  in  the  centre. 

One  thing  alone  remains  to  be 
proved — the  existence  of  a  transpa- 
rent atmosphere.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  presumed  its  presence  and 
its  action  to  explain  a  well-establish- 
ed fact,  namely,  that  the  edges  of  the 
sun  impart  to  us  less  of  heat  and 
light  than  the  centre.  This  fact,  in- 
explicable by  any  known  laws  of  ra- 
diation, is  easily  explained  by  the 
action  of  an  absorbing  atmosphere  ; 
for  the  rays  part  at  the  edge  before 
passing  through  a  thicker  atmosphe- 
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ric  stratum,  proving  necessarily  an 
absorption  more  considerable  than 
that  which  flows  to  the  centre.  The 
existence  of  a  solar  atmosphere, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  pro- 
bable, has  been  reduced  to  certainty 
by  the  observation  of  eclipses,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  veritable  clouds 
float  in  this  gauze -like  bed. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  mag- 
nificent aureola  which  surrounds  the 
moon  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  It  is  a  truly  solemn  moment 
when,  the  last  rays  having  just  dis- 
appeared, we  see  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  projected  on  a  sky  of  leaden 
hue,  with  a  perfectly  black  disk  sur- 
rounded by  a  magnificent  luminous 
glory,  like  that  which  we  see  repre- 
sented around  the  heads  of  the  saints. 
This  aureola,  at  least  the  part  near- 
est the  disk,  is  owing  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun.  This  spectacle  is 
magnificent,  but  it  becomes  much 
more  instructive  when  we  examine  it 
through  a  good  telescope.  We  then 
perceive  around  the  disk  of  the  moon 
gigantic  flames,  of  a  lively  red,  the 
height  of  which  is  incomparably 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
earth.  Some  are  suspended  without 
any  support,  and  others  take  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  like  the  smoke  that 
comes  out  of  our  chimneys.  These 
flames  were  designated  protuberan- 
ces ;  but  we  knew  not  how  to  explain 
them.  It  was  even  doubted  whether 
they  were  real ;  and  we  were  quite 
disposed  to  attribute  them  to  an  op- 
tical illusion.  These  doubts  have 
disappeared  since  the  observations 
we  made  in  Spain  during  the  eclipse 
of  i860.  On  that  occasion  we  were 
stationed  at  Desertio  de  las  Palmas, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  M.  De  la  Rue  took  up  his  post 
at  Riva  Bellosa,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ocean.  We  succeeded  at 
both  these  stations  in  photographing 
the  sun  at  the  period  of  the  total 


eclipse,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
photographs  has  proved  that  the 
protuberances  have  a  real  existence, 
that  they  have  a  form  so  fixed  as  to 
give  identical  images  at  two  pointy 
distant  from  each  other  by  several 
hundreds  of  kilometres.  The  perfect 
resemblance  of  the  two  photographs 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  their 
not  having  been  executed  at  the 
same  moment.  Between  the  two 
operations  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
elapsed.  These  protuberances,  con- 
sidering their  distance  and  their 
bent  forms,  can  be  nothing  but  clouds 
suspended  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  these  which  form  the  red 
veils  that  we  have  seen  in  the  centre. 
The  observation  of  eclipses  proves  to 
us  conclusively  that  the  sun  is  real- 
ly surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  this 
red  matter,  which  we  ordinarily  see 
only  on  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mits. 

In  the  photograph  taken  at  Deser- 
tio de  las  Palmas  during  the  total 
eclipse,  the  exterior  form  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  perfectly  visible.  We 
see  that  it  is  more  extended  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  polar  regions, 
which  is  a  natural  effect  arising  from 
the  movement  of  rotation  which  the 
sun  possesses.  We  see,  in  short, 
that  this  atmosphere  is  livelier  in  its 
action  in  the  two  zones  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  in  which  the  spots 
ordinarily  show  themselves.  The 
existence  of  a  solar  atmosphere  be- 
ing perfectly  in  accordance  with  all 
known  principles  and  with  all  ascer- 
tained facts,  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  calling  it  in  question.  We 
describe  the  sun,  then,  as  surround- 
ed by  a  dense  atmosphere  in  which 
floats  the  photospheric  matter.  The 
surface  of  the  photosphere  is  far 
from  being  uniform  and  regular.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  wrinkled  all  over, 
and  again  covered  with  granulations. 
These  granulations,  first  perceived 
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by  Herschel,  have  been  carefully 
studied  in  later  times. 

When  our  atmosphere  is  calm  and 
the  observation  very  precise,  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  solar  disk  ap- 
pears covered  with  small  luminous 
grains,  separated  by  a  very  fine  and 
very  dark  net-work,  resembling  in 
appearance  partially  desiccated  milk, 
examined  through  a  microscope. 
These  points,  or  white  grains,  are 
of  different  sizes.  Where  there  are 
openings,  we  see  around  each  of 
them  some  lines  of  grains  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  more  or  less  oval. 
Their  mean  dimension  is  about  the 
third  of  a  second.  These  grains  are 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  flame 
which  inclines  toward  the  openings, 
thus  proving  that  there  is  a  very  sen- 
sible power  of  attraction  in  the  aper- 
tures. We  may  even  say  that  these 
granulations  resemble  the  appear- 
ance which  the  clouds  known  as 
cumuli  present  when,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  their  upper  part  is 
examined.  The  largest  spots  would 
be,  then,  but  an  exaggeration  of  this 
net-work,  ordinarily  so  fine,  produced 
by  the  force  which  caused  the  flame, 
or  rather,  the  stratum  of  the  cumulus. 

But  what  is  it  that  produces  these 
spots  in  the  sun?  Here  the  diffi- 
culty is  singularly  complicated.  To 
reply  satisfactorily  to  this  question, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  what  passes  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  solar  globe.  But  let  us, 
without  hesitation,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  delude  ourselves,  con- 
fess that  our  study  of  the  sun  is  con- 
fined to  its  external  stratum,  and  to 
the  most  striking  phenomena  of 
which  it  is  the  seat;  whereas,  with 
regard  to  the  interior  mass,  it  is  only 
by  the  process  of  induction  that  we 
are  enabled  to  arrive  at  any  know- 
ledge. 

Observations  which  we  have  just 
made  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  spots  are  owing  to  emanations 
issuing  from  the  solar  body,  almost 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  mat- 
ter is  ejected  by  our  volcanoes.  This 
is  proved  both  by  the  form  of  the 
craters,  which  you  have  just  seen, 
and  by  the  columns  of  clouds,  ana- 
logous to  those  arising  out  of  volca- 
noes, or  out  of  chimneys,  observed 
during  eclipses.  Here,  then,  is  how 
we  explain  the  constitution  of  the 
photosphere  and  the  formation  of 
the  spots.  The  exterior  stratum 
cools  itself  constantly  by  radiation, 
passes  into  the  gauze-like  state,  or 
state  of  vapor,  and  ends  by  precipi- 
tating itself  in  the  liquid  state,  or 
even  in  the  solid,  remaining,  however, 
suspended  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
as  clouds  do  in  ours.  It  is  this  con- 
densed matter  that  forms  the  photo- 
sphere, and  it  is  from  that  principal- 
ly we  receive  light  and  heat  From 
some  cause  or  other,  a  movement 
from  below  takes  place  in  the  gauze- 
like mass  which  is  situated  under- 
neath. By  this  movement  the  pho- 
tospheric  stratum,  raised  at  first, 
spreads  itself  on  all  sides,  forming  a 
sort  of  cushion,  and  ends  by  separat- 
ing itself,  leaving  a  wide  opening  in 
the  form  of  a  crater.  While  the  vol- 
canic emission  lasts,  the  spot  remains 
open,  and  it  disappears  only  at  the 
moment  when  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
established, by  the  luminous  matter 
filling  up  the  void  which  was  formed. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  spots  ought  to 
form  the  mountains  above  the  ex- 
terior surface.  Now,  we  have  just 
seen  that  the  outline  of  the  spots  is 
always  surrounded  by  faculae,  which 
constitute  prominent  elevations. 
Supposing  it  is  true  that  the  in- 
terior mass  is  the  seat  of  violent  ac- 
tion, this  conclusion  has  nothing 
surprising  in  it,  and  we  are  led  to  it 
by  a  certain  number  of  other  phe- 
nomena equally  remarkable.  Thus, 
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every  time  that  a  spot  is  produced, 
we  remark  that  it  is  visibly  projected 
with  a  quickness  greater  than  that  of 
the  solar  rotation.  The  projecting 
mass  is  then  animated  with  a  quick- 
ness greater  than  the  surface  of  the 
photosphere;  and,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  fact,  we  must  admit  that 
the  matter  of  the  interior  stratum 
possesses  a  quickness  greater  than 
the  superficial  part. 

This  novel  conclusion  is  supported 
by  another  fact.  We  know  now  that 
the  rotation  of  the  spots  has  not  the 
same  angular  quickness  under  all  the 
parallels.  The  quickness  is  sensibly 
greater  in  the  equatorial  zone  than 
in  the  higher  latitudes.  This  cir- 
cumstance forces  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  sun  is  not  a  solid  globe, 
but  that  its  structure  admits  of  the 
different  strata  of  which  it  is  formed 
having  a  movement  of  rotation  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  regards  ve- 
locity. In  fact,  the  only  explana- 
tion we  can  give  of  this  difference  of 
quickness  is,  that  the  interior  mass 
is  fluid,  and  that  it  is  moved  by  a 
rotary  process,  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  external  surface.  We  cannot, 
however,  undertake  the  formal  de- 
monstration of  this  point  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

This  fluidity  of  the  sun  is  calcu- 
lated to  surprise  you ;  but  you  will 
cease  to  regard  it  as  incredible  when 
I  remind  you  of  certain  ascertained 
facts  about  this  luminary.  The 
gravity  of  its  surface  is  twenty- 
eight  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  from  which 
results  an  enormous  pressure  capa- 
ble of  condensing  a  large  number  of 
substances,  or,  at  least,  of  singularly 
diminishing  their  volume.  Looking 
simply  at  this  fact,  the  mean  density 
of  the  sun  ought  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  however,  but  just  the 
contrary ;  for  the  specific  gravity  of 


the  terrestrial  globe  is  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  solar  mass. 
We  must  admit  the  existence  of  a 
repulsive  force  capable  of  overcom- 
ing the  molecular  attraction,  and  of 
rarefying  the  substances  which  the 
weight  tends  to  condense.  This  re- 
pulsive force  is  probably  owing  to 
the  heat,  and,  in  fact,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  five  millions  of  degrees. 
At  this  temperature  no  matter  could 
remain  solid,  even  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  pressure  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  is,  then,  impos- 
sible for  us  to  admit  the  existence  of 
a  solid  mass,  and  much  more  that  of 
a  cold  centre  in  the  interior  of  the 
sun. 

And  here  an  objection  presents 
itself  to  which  I  ought  to  reply.  If 
the  interior  mass  of  the  sun  is  at  a 
temperature  so  very  elevated,  how  is 
it  that,  when  the  photosphere  opens,  a 
black  spot  is  presented  to  our  eyes  ? 
In  examining  this  opening,  we  per- 
ceive a  substance  of  which  the  tempe- 
rature is  extremely  elevated,  and  which 
ought,  consequently,  to  be  very  lu- 
minous. How  is  it,  then,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  presents  to  us  the 
appearance  of  a  very  deep  black? 
My  reply  is,  that  the  black  color  of 
the  spots  is  a  purely  relative  matter ; 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the 
brilliant  light  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  photosphere.  If  we  could  see 
those  apparently  dark  parts  away" 
from  the  glittering  mass  of  the  sun, 
they  would  appear  not  only  luminous, 
but  dazzling  with  light. 

But  you  will  say  to  me,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  the  interior  mass  of 
the  sun  is  less  luminous  than  the 
photosphere ;  but  since  the  superfi- 
cial part  constantly  cools  by  radia- 
tion, it  follows  that  there  ought  to 
be  less  heat,  and,  consequently,  less 
brilliancy  in  the  photosphere  than 
in  the  interior  mass.   With  your  per- 
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mission,  I  will  make  a  reply  to  this 
which  might,  at  the  first  blush,  appear 
paradoxical,  but  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  expression  of  truth.  It  is 
precisely  because  it  is  of  so  very 
high  a  temperature  that  the  interior 
mass  of  the  sun  sends  us  a  less  de- 
gree of  light  and  heat ;  it  is  precise- 
ly because  it  is  cooled  at  the  point  of 
condensation,  to  precipitate  itself  in 
the  liquid  or  solid  state,  that  the 
photospheric  matter  becomes  hotter 
and  more  luminous.  To  make  this 
plain,  we  have  only  to  recall  certain 
well-known  principles  of  physics. 
Two  bodies  equally  hot  may  not 
emit  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  One 
of  them  may  cool  itself  rapidly  in 
heating  the  bodies  which  surround 
it  j  while  the  other  may  let  its  heat 
escape  only  very  slowly,  and  heat 
but  feebly  the  neighboring  bodies. 
In  this  case,  we  say  that  the  first  has 
a  more  considerable  radiating  power. 
Now,  philosophers  know  that  gas 
has  a  very  feeble  radiating  power, 
and  that  it  may  be  consequently  at  a 
very  high  temperature  without  emit- 
ing  around  it  a  great  quantity  of 
light  and  heat.  You  have  an  illus- 
tration now  before  your  eyes.  This 
lamp,  fed  by  lighted  gas,  gives  a  very 
brilliant  flame,  because  the  carbon 
remains  there  some  time  in  suspen- 
sion before  burning.  Let  us  throw 
into  the  flame  a  little  oxygen;  im- 
mediately the  flame  pales,  becomes 
•bluish,  and  ceases  to  be  luminous. 
Its  temperature,  notwithstanding,  has 
greatly  increased,  and  it  is  now  the 
celebrated  gas  by  the  aid  of  which 
M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  melts  his 
platina  so  rapidly.  The  change  re- 
sults from  the  very  rapid  combustion 
of  the  carbon  by  the  oxygen.  As 
soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  flame, 
no  longer  containing  any  solid  body, 
loses  almost  all  power  of  emission, 
and  ceases,  in  spite  of  its  high  tem- 
perature, to  have  the  brilliancy  which 


it  possessed  at  a  lower  temperature* 
To  convince  you  perfectly,  let  us  put 
a  solid  body  in  this  flame,  now  so 
pale,  and  you  will  see  it  become 
more  brilliant  than  ever.  We  intro- 
duce, for  example,  a  piece  of  lime, 
and  the  apartment  is  at  once  illu- 
minated by  the  Drummond  light, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  arti- 
ficial lights. 

But,  leaving  the  earth,  let  us  now 
return  to  the  sun.  The  interior  mass 
is  undoubtedly  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature— so  high,  indeed,  that  all 
the  substances  composing  it  must  be 
in  the  state  of  gas,  possessing  only 
a  feeble  radiating  power ;  while  the 
photosphere  is  composed  of  matter 
precipitated  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state, 
of  which  the  radiating  power  must  be 
considerable.  Here  is  the  explana- 
tion of  what  seemed  paradoxical  in 
my  answer.  The  hottest  part  of  the 
sun  is  not  the  part  which  warms  and 
lights  us  most,  because,  being  in  the 
state  of  gas,  it  produces  only  a  feeble 
radiation. 

Two  questions  now  present  them- 
selves. How  is  it  that  the  sun  pre- 
serves indefinitely  so  elevated  a  tem- 
perature in  spite  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  heat  which  it  loses  daily  ? 
Of  what  kind  of  matter  is  this  lumi- 
nary composed  ?  And  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  radiation  which  sends  to 
us  daily  the  light  and  heat  which  we 
need?  It  is  undoubtedly  impossible 
to  give  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions.  We  may 
yet  be  able,  however,  to  do  so ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  science  in  its 
progress  will  only  confirm  and  deve- 
lop the  explanations  which  we  give 
to-day  of  first  principles.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  sun  is  simply  a  luminous 
globe,  not  possessing  any  means  of 
renewing  the  heat  which  it  loses  at 
every  moment ;  for,  in  that  case,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years  its  tempera- 
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tore  would  be  lowered  in  a  very  ap- 
preciable manner ;  and  it  would  not 
require  an  age  to  effect  a  complete 
change  in  the  phenomena  which  are 
dependent  on  it  There  must  be, 
then,  a  source  of  heat  in  the  sun. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing 
things  we  do  not  know  with  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Thus 
we  have  been  led  to  think  of  the 
solar  globe  as  the  seat  of  a  combus- 
tion similar  to  that  we  witness  on 
our  hearths.    This  idea  is  deceptive. 

We  know  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  each  substance  throws  off  in  a 
state  of  combustion ;  we  know,  too, 
what  a  vast  body  the  sun  is  ;  and  we 
are  able  to  calculate  with  a  rough 
but  sufficient  approximation  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  the  body  of 
the  sun  would  ^produce  in  burning. 
The  result  of  this  calculation  is,  that, 
at  the  elevated  temperature  which  the 
sun  possesses,  the  combustion  of  the 
solar  mass  could  not  be  kept  up  dur- 
ing many  ages.  Since  the  historic 
period  this  temperature  would  have 
been  so  lowered  as  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  seasons  that  has  not 
taken  place.  We  are  compelled,  then, 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  mass  in 
combustion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  lumi- 
nous globe,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  secret  which  has  escaped  us. 

This  secret,  gentlemen,  chemistry 
is  charged  to  unveil  to  us.  Astro- 
nomers profit  eagerly  by  all  the  dis- 
coveries which  physical  science 
makes,  and  it  is  by  this  means  alone 
that  they  arrive  first  at  conjecture, 
and  afterward  at  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place  at  prodigious 
distances.  It  is  thus  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  dissociation  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Sainte-Claire  De- 
ville,  puts  us  in  the  way  of  explaining 
the  permanence  of  the  solar  temper- 
ature. We  know  that  no  combination 
can  resist  heat  Whatever  may  be 
the  stability  of  the  combination, 


whatever  energy  the  affinitive  force 
may  possess,  if  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  the  proper  degree,  the  ele- 
ments separate,  and  remain  togethei 
simply  in  a  mixed  state,  wanting  to 
combine  anew  when  the  temperature 
is  lowered.  This  is  what  we  call 
dissociation ;  and  this  is  just  the  state, 
for  example,  in  which  we  find  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gas,  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  2500  degrees.  At  such 
a  temperature  they  remain  in  a 
mixed  state,  without  being  able 
to  form  water,  which  ought  to 
result  from  the  combination  of 
these  two  elements.  But  the  phe- 
nomenon of  dissociation  cannot 
take  place  without  the  interven- 
tion of  an  enormous  amount  of  heat 
To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a 
kilogram  of  ice  at  zero.  In  liquefy- 
ing it  would  absorb  79  degrees  of 
heat ;  to  make  it  warm,  100  degrees 
would  be  required  \  in  evaporation  it 
would  absorb  640 ;  and  to  dissociate 
i*>  3955>  or  nearly  4000  degrees 
would  be  necessary.  What  we  say 
of  water  is  equally  true  of  all  the 
combinations ;  all  that  is  required 
being  to  change  the  numerical  de- 
grees of  the  latent  heat,  for  fusion, 
for  volatilization,  and  for  dissociation. 
This  being  so,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  even  the  least  consider- 
able quantity  of  matter  in  a  state  of 
dissociation  may  be  regarded  as  a 
magazine  of  latent  heat  continually 
tending  toward  sensible  develop- 
ment 

The  temperature  of  dissociation 
of  water  is  almost  2500  degrees. 
The  temperature  of  the  sun  being  at 
least  five  millions  of  degrees,  the 
whole  mass  of  which  it  is  composed 
ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  dissociation, 
and  to  contain  consequently  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  latent  heat  inde- 
pendent of  the  sensible  heat;  tc* 
which  is  owing  this  prodigiously  ele- 
vated temperature.   What,  then,  i* 
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the  effect  which  the  solar  matter 
ought  to  produce  on  the  radiation  of 
which  it  is  the  seat?  Almost  the 
same  effect  that  radiation  produces 
on  a  liquid  body  which  has  reached 
a  temperature  of  solidification.  The 
heat  necessary  to  keep  up  the  radia- 
tion is  borrowed  from  that  part  of 
the  liquid  which  solidifies,  so  that 
the  temperature,  instead  of  decreas- 
ing, remains  constantly  at  the  point 
at  which  solidification  ceases.  This 
is  really  what  passes  on  the  surface 
of  the  sun.  This  brilliant  mass, 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  five  mil- 
lions of  degrees,  has  a  tendency  to 
cool  itself  rapidly.  The  radiation 
produces,  in  fact,  a  coolness  in  the 
superficial  stratum.  By  reason  of 
this  coolness,  part  of  the  gas  which 
composes  the  atmosphere  is  lowered 
below  the  temperature  of  dissociation ; 
it  yields  then  an  enormous  quantity 
of  heat,  which  from  latent  becomes 
sensible,  and  prevents  also  an  ulte- 
rior lowering  of  temperature.  It  is 
sufficient  to  repair  the  continual  loss 
-of  heat  that  a  mass  of  several  kilo- 
grams passes  daily  from  a  state  of 
•dissociation  to  one  of  combination  ; 
•and  it  is  evident,  considering  the 
enormous  size  of  the  solar  globe,  that 
'things  may  remain  in  this  state  dur- 
ing millions  of  ages  without  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  changing  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  felt  by  us. 
I  say,  by  us,  for  our  knowledge  of  this 
temperature  is  obtained  at  no  less 
a  distance  than  several  hundred 
thousands  of  degrees. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  sun,  that  it  does  not  pos- 
sess an  inexhaustible  quantity  of 
latent  heat.  A  day  will  come  when 
it  will  no  more  be  able  to  lose  heat 
without  being  cooled  in  a  sensible 
manner,  but  that  cooling  will  not 
take  place  before  a  very  distant 
period,  and  long  after  we  have  dis- 
appeared from  this  world. 


By  way  of  recapitulation  of  the  se- 
veral  views  we  have  set  forth,  let  us 
endeavor  to  give  you  a  precise  idea  of 
the  sun,  as  regards  both  its  interior 
and  its  surface.  The  reasonings  which 
we  have  just  advanced,  founded  part- 
ly on  astronomical  observations  and 
partly  on  known  principles  of  science, 
lead  us  to  regard  the  sun  as  composed 
of  a  fluid  or  gauze-like  mass,  sur- 
rounded with  a  photospheric  stratum, 
the  matter  of  which  has  passed  through 
the  first  stage  of  condensation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  held  by  Laplace, 
the  sun  proceeded  from  the  hands  of 
its  creator  in  a  nebulous  state.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  interior 
mass  is  still  in  this  state.  A  change 
has  taken  place  only  on  the  surface, 
because  there  only  could  the  loss  of 
heat  owing  to  radiation  produce  a 
partial  cooling.  The  result  of  this 
cooling  is  the  condensation  of  a  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  matter,  which, 
possessing  a  very  considerable  power 
of  emission,  forms  the  photosphere. 
It  is  in  the  presence  of  this  photo- 
sphere that  the  only  difference  exists 
between  the  sun  and  a  nebula,  between 
the  myriads  of  stars  which  people  the 
heavens,  and  the  nebulae  with  whose 
existence  the  telescope  makes  us  ac- 
quainted. 

We  come,  at  length,  to  the  last  with 
which  we  proposed  to  deal :  What  is 
the  constituent  matter  of  the  sun? 
What  are,  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  its  atmosphere 
and  of  the  photospheric  bed  ?  Some 
years  ago,  to  put  a  question  like  this 
would  have  been  regarded  as  rash- 
ness; to  attempt  to  answer  it,  the 
height  of  folly.  We  only  knew,  from 
the  analysis  of  meteoric  stones,  that 
cosmical  matter  did  not  contain  any 
other  elements  besides  those  of  which 
our  globe  is  composed.  But  to-day 
we  can  go  further,  thanks  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  German  Kirchoff. 

We  all  know  the  solar  phantom,  and 
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the  brilliant  colors  which  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  white  light 
This  phantom  seems  continuous  if  we 
make  the  observations  in  a  rough 
manner ;  but  if  we  employ  delicate 
means,  we  see  that  it  is  formed  of  a 
multitude  of  black  streaks  and  of  bril- 
liant rays  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other.  It  is  impossible  to  imitate  this 
appearance  artificially.  All  that  we 
are  able  to  do  is  to  project  on  a  screen 
the  figure  of  a  solar  appearance  taken 
from  a  drawing.  You  see  that  it  is 
furrowed  over  with  a  considerable 
number  of  black  streaks,  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are,  according  to 
Fraunhofer,  who  discovered  them,  in- 
dicated by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
A,  B,  C,  etc.  These  streaks  are  ex- 
tremely numerous :  we  have  counted 
no  fewer  than  45,000  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  imitate  this  appearance  with 
our  artificial  lights,  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  we  are  able  to  discern  the 
nature  of  the  different  sources  of  light. 
In  fact,  each  source  has  an  appearance 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  which  it  is 
characterized.  The  brilliant  line  of 
the  Drummond  light  gives  a  conti- 
nuous appearance,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  all  the  simple  incandescents. 
But  when  we  analyze  the  light  of  a 
body  in  combustion,  we  arrive  at  an 
entirely  different  result.  The  appear- 
ance obtained  in  this  case  is  crossed 
by  rays  which,  instead  of  being  black, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  more  brilliant 
than  the  colors  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  are  formed.  The  same  thing 
happens  when  we  make  the  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  electric  light  pass 
through  a  prism,  because  in  this  case 
there  is  combustion,  that  is  to  say,  a 
combination  of  the  oxygen  in  char- 
coals, mixed  with  foreign  matter,  from 
which  is  produced  the  voltaic  bow. 
If  we  are  content  to  restore  these 
burning  coals,  they  will  give  a  conti- 
nuous appearance  just  as  lime. 


The  brilliant  spectral  rays  are  not 
always  the  same.  They  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  metal  which  is  found 
in  the  flame,  and  which  takes  part  in 
the  combustion.  You  see  at  this  mo- 
ment the  appearance  which  silver  pre- 
sents :  it  is  characterized  by  a  magni- 
ficent green  ray.  Here  is  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  copper,  which,  we  know, 
has  a  yellow  ray,  accompanied  by  a 
fine  group  of  green  rays,  different  from 
those  which  silver  produces.  We  now 
burn  some  zinc,  which  gives  a  magni- 
ficent group  of  blue  rays,  a  fine  red 
ray,  and  another  of  violet.  Finally, 
we  shall  close  these  experiments  with 
burning  brass,  which  is,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc. 
You  will  recognize  in  the  appearance 
which  is  produced  the  characteristic 
rays  of  those  metals,  each  of  them 
producing  its  proper  effect,  as  if  it 
were  alone. 

We  learn  but  little,  however,  from 
these  experiments,  of  the  nature  of 
the  substances  of  which  the  sun  is 
composed ;  for  the  rays  which  we  have 
produced  are  all  brilliant,  while  those 
of  the  solar  appearance  are  black. 
Let  us  see,  then,  in  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us 
to  obtain  these  black  lines  with  our 
artificial  lights.  Let  us  produce,  in 
analyzing  the  Drummond  light,  a  per- 
fectly continuous  appearance.  Now, 
let  us  make  this  appearance,  before 
reaching  the  screen,  pass  through  a 
deep  layer  of  hypoazotic  acid.  Imme- 
diately you  see  it  discontinued.  It  isj 
like  the  solar  appearance,  crossed 
over  by  a  multitude  of  black  lines. 
The  hypoazotic  acid  is  not  the  only 
gas  that  produces  this  result.  The 
vapor  from  brome,  that  of  iodine, 
will  give  equally  the  black  lines  in  the 
same  circumstances,  only  these  lines 
are  different  from  those  we  have  just 
seen  in  the  experiment  made  with 
the  hypoazotic  acid.  Thus,  the  gases, 
the  vapors,  possessing  the  property  of 
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absorbing  certain  luminous  rays,  cer- 
tain colors,  these  rays,  found  no  lon- 
ger in  the  appearance,  are  necessarily 
replaced  by  the  black  lines  we  have 
just  observed.  All  the  gases,  all  the 
vapors,  could  not,  I  am  convinced, 
produce  this  result ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
their  power  of  absorption,  being  less 
considerable,  could  not  make  itself 
felt,  unless  by  means  of  a  stratum  the 
thickness  of  which  should  be  greater 
than  that  which  we  are  able  to  use  in 
our  experiments.  We  find  a  proof  of 
this  in  what  passes  in  the  atmosphe- 
ric air.  Under  a  feeble  thickness  no 
sensible  absorption  is  produced  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  atmospheric 
mass  absorbs  a  great  number  of  rays, 
and  consequently  gives  birth  to  many 
black  lines  ;  for  in  the  solar  appear- 
ance we  observe  new  and  very  marked 
lines,  when  the  sun  being  near  the 
horizon,  his  rays  pass  through  a 
bed  of  air  of  very  considerable  thick- 
ness. These  rays  are  principally  ow- 
ing to  the  vapor  of  water.  We  can 
equally  affirm  the  absorbent  power  of 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 
Their  appearances  contain  lines  very 
different  from  the  solar  appearance. 
Yet,  as  the  light  which  they  transmit 
to  us  comes  to  them  from  the  sun, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  that 
light  undergoes  some  modification  in 
travelling  over  its  transparent  path.  It 
is  the  atmosphere  of  the  planets  which 
produces  this  result. 

The  sun  also  possesses  an  atmo 
sphere,  as  we  have  seen,  and  this  atmo- 
sphere ought  necessarily  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  rays  which  tra- 
verse it.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  origin  of 
the  rays  which  we  notice  in  the  solar 
appearance.  They  are  owing  to  the 
atmospheric  absorption,  and  the  bed 
of  transparent  but  absorbent  vapor 
which  surrounds  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  the  rays  pass  through  before 
they  spread  themselves  in  space. 


But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  vapors  which  produce 
the  black  lines  we  observe?  Here 
physical  science  comes  again  to  our 
aid,  and  the  question  we  have  just 
put  finds  its  answer  in  a  recent  disco- 
very. We  have  seen  that  a  certain 
substance  in  burning  gives  birth  to 
certain  luminous  rays  which  charac- 
terize it.  We  have  also  seen  that  this 
same  substance,  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
absorbs,  on  the  contrary,  certain  rays, 
and  produces  in  consequence  certain 
black  lines  which  are  equally  charac-  * 
teristic.  Now,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, these  two  powers,  emissive  and 
absorbent,  are  identically  the  same. 
Each  substance,  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
absorbs  precisely  the  rays  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing  in  combustion, 
so  that  the  black  streaks  produced  in 
the  first  case  occupy  identically  the 
same  place  as  the  brilliant  lines  ob- 
served in  the  second.  We  may  de- 
monstrate this  interesting  theory  by 
the  following  experiment,  due  to  M. 
Toucault  We  know  that  sodium  pro- 
duces in  burning  a  beautiful  yellow 
light.  Well,  let  us  burn  some  sodium 
in  the  coals,  and  between  these  two 
substances  the  electric  light  is  pro- 
duced. The  metal  while  it  is  burn- 
ing volatilizes  largely;  the  vapors 
which  are  produced  absorb  precisely 
the  rays  which  they  should  have  emit- 
ted in  their  combustion ;  and  you  see 
that  in  the  yellow,  instead  of  a  bril- 
liant line,  we  have  a  very  dark  line. 
What  we  have  just  seen  take  place 
with  the  sodium  has  been  equally 
proved  by  experiments  on  a  great 
number  of  metals,  and,  by  induction, 
we  may  extend  the  application  to  all 
those  on  which  it  has  been  impossible 
to  make  experiments. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  what 
concerns  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
photosphere  is  composed  of  condensed 
substances,  precipitated  in  a  solid  or 
a  liquid  state,  floating  in  a  transparent 
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and  absorbent  atmosphere.  This 
matter,  being  simply  incandescent, 
ought  to  present  to  us  a  continuous 
appearance,  and  this  continuity  can 
be  disturbed  only  by  the  absorption 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  From  this 
it  follows,  that  to  ascertain  the  che- 
mical nature  of  the  substances  which 
compose  this  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  compare  the  black  lines 
of  the  sun  with  the  bright  lines  of 
our  artificial  lights.  This  has  been 
done.  M.  Kirchoff  first  discovered 
that  the  sun  contains  sodium ;  for  the 
line  D  of  Fraunhofer  coincides  per- 
fectly with  the  brilliant  lines  of  this 
metal.  It  is  equally  well  known  that 
iron,  copper,  and  twenty  other  sub- 
stances which  exist  upon  the  earth 
in  a  solid  state,  would,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  five  millions  of  degrees,  be 
necessarily  in  a  state  of  vapor. 

After  having  thus  made  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  sun,  astronomers 
wish  to  go  further  ;  they  have  sought 
to  know  equally  the  composition  of 
the  stars.  We  have  been  led  by  this 
to  some  very  remarkable  consequen- 
ces ;  we  have  been  able  to  make  a 
kind  of  classification  of  these  stars, 
and  to  determine  the  group  to  which 
our  sun  belongs.  It  remains,  then, 
for  us  now  to  apply  the  spectral  ana- 
lysis to  the  myriads  of  stars  which 
stud  the  heavens,  to  those  far  distant 
suns,  the  greater  part  of  which,  per- 
haps, surpass  in  grandeur  and 
brightness  that  which  is  the  centre  of 
our  planetary  system.  It  remains  for 
us  to  interrogate  these  scarcely  per- 
ceptible bodies,  sparkling  at  such  an 
incalculable  distance,  and  to  demand 
and  draw  from  them  the  secret  of 
their  chemical  composition.  This 
enterprise  is  daring,  but  it  is  not 
rash.  The  difficulties  are  alarming ; 
yet  learned  men  are  not  discouraged, 
for  they  are  accustomed  to  see  diffi- 
culties disappear  before  strenuous 
and  persevering  labor. 


We  commenced  our  study  of  the 
stars  with  the  complicated  instru- 
ments which  we  employ  for  the  sun  ; 
but  we  soon  found  out  that  this  com- 
plication was  useless.  We  have 
been  able  to  reduce  our  instruments 
to  the  number  of  two,  a  cylindrical 
glass  and  a  prism.  And  M.  Wolff, 
of  the  Paris  Observatory,  has  suc- 
ceeded recently  in  suppressing  the 
cylinder,  keeping  only  the  essential 
element,  that  is,  the  prism  intended 
to  produce  the  appearance. 

We  have  examined  a  great  number 
of  stars,  and  I  am  going  to  submit  to 
you  some  of  the  results  at  which  we 
have  arrived.  You  see  at  this  mo- 
ment the  appearance  which  the  star 
Orion  presents.  This  star  is  of  a 
yellow  color ;  the  appearance  which 
it  produces  is  deeply  streaked  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
heavens.  You  will  find  there  the 
line  D  of  sodium,  and  the  line  b  of 
magnesium.  These  are  two  funda- 
mental lines  which  have  served  as 
marked  points  to  compare  this  ap- 
pearance with  that  of  the  sun.  Be- 
sides sodium  and  magnesium,  a  of 
Orion  contains  iron,  copper,  and 
several  other  known  metals  ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  hydrogen  is  not  found 
there  in  the  free  state,  as  in  the  sun. 
There  is,  then,  some  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  stars,  of  which  you 
will  be  more  convinced  as  we  go  fur- 
ther into  the  subject.  Here  is  the 
appearance  of  Sirius.  You  see  it 
is  not  nearly  so  fine.  You  will  find 
two  large  bands  in  blue,  in  the  place 
of  the  streak  F  of  the  sun  ;  two 
others  in  violet ;  and  one,  very  faint, 
in  yellow.  The  two  first  are  attribu- 
table to  hydrogen,  and  the  last  to 
sodium  ;  but  we  know  not  to  what 
substance  the  violet  is  owing.  In 
the  green  there  are  also  some  very 
fine  lines,  but  very  difficult  to  seize. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
all  the  white  stars  present  the  same 
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appearances,  and  half  the  stars  that 
are  visible  belong  to  this  type.  Thus 
the  fine  stars  of  the  Lyre,  of  the  Ea- 
gle, of  the  Bear,  Castor,  etc.,  ought 
to  be  ranged  by  the  side  of  Sirius. 
There  is,  however,  an  exception 
in  £  of  the  Bear,  which  is  a  yellow 
star.  The  magnificent  stars  of  Arc- 
turus,  of  the  Goat,  of  Procyon,  belong, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  class  of  which 
our  sun  is  a  type,  except  that  the 
iron  line  E  is  much  more  marked. 
Their  coler,  of  light  yellow,  led  to  the 
inference  that  they  were  analogous 
to  the  sun,  and  the  supposition  has 
been  confirmed  by  spectral  analysis. 

All  know  substances  have  an 
appearance  which  is  peculiar  to 
them,  and  which  characterizes  them. 
Can  we  say  as  much  of  the  stars? 
Do  they  also  present  marked  differ- 
ences in  their  appearance?  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  very  interest- 
ing researches.  The  task  has  been 
undertaken  at  the  observatory  of  the 
Roman  College,  and  it  has  led  to  a 
result  altogether  unforeseen,  namely, 
that  the  stellar  appearances  appertain 
to  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
types.  We  may  classify  them  in 
three  groups.  The  first  group  is 
that  of  the  white  stars  like  Sirius; 
the  second  that  of  the  yellow  stars,  of 
which  Arcturus  and  the  second  are 
members  ;  and  Orion  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  type  of  the  third,  in  which  we 
ought  to  place  a  of  Hercules,  and  P 
of  Pegasus.  These  two  last-named 
stars  have  very  remarkable  appear- 
ances. They  seem  formed  of  a  mul- 
titude of  channels,  which  are  divided 
by  large  black  bands.  This  form  of 
appearance  shows  us  that  the  stars 
which  belong  to  this  type  are  sur- 
rounded with  atmospheres  heavily 
charged  with  vapor.  In  this  group 
enters  all  the  red  stars,  and  in  parti- 
cular Omicron  of  the  Whale,  that 
celebrated  star  which  has  been  called 
The  Wonderful.    Several  small  stars 


of  a  blood-red  color  have  appearan- 
ces resembling  each  other.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  all  the  appearances 
belonging  to  stars  of  this  type,  the 
black  lines  occupy  the  same  place, 
which  proves  that  in  general  they  are 
all  made  alike. 

I  have  observed  further  that  cer- 
tain types  abound  in  certain  parts  of 
the  heavens,  and  that  the  stars  of  the 
same  kind  are  generally  grouped  to- 
gether. Thus  the  white  stars  are 
found  in  the  Pleiades,  the  Bear,  the 
Lyre,  etc.;  the  yellow  in  the  Whale, 
Eridan,  etc.  The  constellation  of 
Orion  deserves  particular  attention  ; 
it  abounds  in  stars  of  a  green  color, 
reminding  us  of  the  nebula  which  is 
found  in  the  same  region  of  the  sky. 
This  small  number  of  types,  and  the 
grouping  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
constitute  an  unforeseen  fact,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  considerable 
from  a  cosmological  point  of  view. 
We  should  not,  however,  be  hasty  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  it 

A  curious  fact  has  been  establish- 
ed with  regard  to  one  of  the  white 
stars  in  Cassiopeia.  Its  appearance 
is  directly  the  opposite  of  that  which 
is  presented  by  stars  of  the  same 
color,  for,  in  place  of  black  lines,  it 
shows  some  brilliant  lines.  This 
phenomenon  has  appeared  to  me  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  am  anxious 
whether  it  is  an  isolated  fact.  I  have 
observed  more  than  five  hundred 
stars,  selecting  some  of  the  largest, 
and  I  have  found  only  one,  j3  of  the 
Lyre,  which  possesses  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. M.  Wolff  says  that  among 
the  small  stars  of  the  Swan  he  has 
found  some  examples  of  the  same 
kind.  A  most  remarkable  fact  is, 
that  these  brilliant  lines  were  found 
in  a  transient  star  which  glittered  for 
a  time  in  the  Crown  in  May,  1866. 

These  observations  upset  the  the- 
ories which  had  been  prematurely 
built  upon  facts  formerly  known. 
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Still,  there  is  nothing  inexplicable 
here.  You  have  seen  that  sodium 
burning  gives  a  line  of  a  very  lively 
yellow,  while  the  line  becomes  black 
if  the  sodium  is  increased  to  a  consi- 
derable quantity.  Might  not  the 
same  thing  happen  with  the  hydro- 
gen, which  produces  the  brilliant  lines 
of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  ? 
Might  not  a  small  quantity  act  by 
radiation,  while  the  action  would  be 
one  of  absorption  should  the  mass 
be  greater  ? 

After  having  exainined  the  stars,  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  observing  the  nebulae.  You 
know  that  we  designate  by  this  name 
the  kind  of  white  clouds  which  are 
found  spread  in  the  heavens,  and  of 
which  the  nature  is  not  perfectly 
known.  Herschel  has  assured  us 
that  many  of  them,  by  means  of  the 
telescope,  may  be  resolved  into  a  mul- 
titude of  small  stars  approaching  very 
closely  to  each  other.  We  infer  from 
this  that  the  greater  part  are  compos- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the 
feebleness  of  our  instruments  is  the 
only  thing  that  prevents  us  from  prov- 
ing it  It  is,  however,  admitted  that 
many  of  these  nebulae  are  formed  of 
cosmical  matter  in  a  state  of  vapor 
not  condensed.  Everybody  knows 
the  nebulae  which  compose  the  Milky 
Way.  But  besides  those  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  is  a 
vast  number  whose  existence  the 
telescope  has  revealed  to  us.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  which 
is  found  in  the  magnificent  constella- 
tion of  Orion :  we  have  carefully 
drawn  it  at  the  Roman  College,  and 
you  see  at  this  moment  a  sketch  of 
it  on  the  screen.  The  nebulae  pos- 
sess a  very  feeble  light,  and  we  had 
our  doubts  of  success  in  seeking  to 
apply  the  spectral  analysis  to  them. 
We  have,  however,  succeeded  beyond 
our  hopes.  The  appearances  ob- 
tained in  these  observations  are  very 


singular.  They  reduce  themselves 
constantly  to  luminous  streaks,  all 
the  other  colors  failing ;  it  is,  in  an- 
other way,  that  which  happens  when 
we  burn  an  alcoholic  solution  with 
marine  salt ;  the  flame,  analyzed  by 
the  spectroscope,  gives  simply  a  yel- 
low streak.  In  the  nebulae  we  find 
two  green  lines  and  a  blue  one. 
Such  is  the  result  which  we  obtained 
in  examining  the  large  nebulae  of 
Orion,  and  that  of  the  Milky  Way 
in  Sagittarius.  Such  is  that,  also, 
which  furnishes  the  little  nebulae 
called  planetaries,  on  account  of 
their  form,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  planets.  These  facts  have  been 
established  for  the  first  time  by  M. 
Huggins. 

As  I  have  just  told  you,  the  nebulae 
present  generally  but  three  lines ;  one 
belongs  to  azote,  another  to  hydrogen, 
and  the  third  is  unknown.  This  re- 
sult, which  was  not  known  before,  is 
of  the  highest  importance ;  for  it  teach- 
es us  that  the  nebulae  are  composed  of 
gas  and  of  vapors  far  removed  from 
their  point  of  saturation  and  conden- 
sation. These  appearances,  with  lu- 
minous lines,  distinctly  isolated  and 
separated  from  one  another,  apper- 
tain essentially  to  gas,  and,  we  ought 
to  add,  to  gas  raised  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  Thus  we  have  made  a 
discovery  by  the  aid  of  the  prism,  for 
which  the  most  powerful  glasses  had 
failed  us. 

The  nebulae,  notwithstanding  their 
shining  points,  are  not  in  general  a 
collection  of  stars,  but  masses  of  cos- 
mical matter  in  a  state  of  dissocia- 
tion under  the  action  of  an  extremely 
elevated  temperature.  The  collections 
of  stars  are  perfectly  distinguishable 
by  the  continuity  of  their  appearances, 
as  we  see  in  the  nebulae  of  Andro- 
meda, and  in  some  others  which  are 
well  known.  The  discovery  opens  a 
vast  field  of  investigation,  and  will  be 
an  epoch  in  science. 
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We  have  wandered  far  into  the 
depths  of  space,  very  far  from  the 
point  from  which  we  started.  This  is 
of  no  consequence,  however,  for  be- 
tween the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  ne- 
bulae there  is  a  close  relation.  The 
sun  is  simply  a  star  approaching  near- 
er to  us  than  others.  According  to 
a  bold  hypothesis,  its  entire  mass  was 
at  one  period  in  a  state  of  dissocia- 
tion, which  a  great  part  of  it  still  ac- 
tually preserves.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  it  differ  from  the  nebulae,  and 
causes  us  to  rank  it  among  the  stars, 
is  its  superficial  stratum  of  inconsi- 
derable thickness. 

What  mysteries  do  we  not  discover 
in  nature,  when  we  investigate  it  by 
the  aid  of  those  principles  and  instru- 
ments with  which  modern  science  has 
furnished  us !  And  in  the  presence 
of  the  wonders,  what  an  exalted  idea 
ought  we  to  form  of  the  splendors  of 
the  universe  and  the  power  of  its 
Creator  I 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  in  closing 
this  lecture,  to  quote  an  admirable 
thought  of  Sain  t  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 
The  sun,  says  that  father,  is  the  most 
perfect  image  of  the  Deity.  You  see 
the  effects  which  it  produces ;  you 
enjoy  its  benefits;  but  you  cannot 
contemplate  it  directly,  nor  sound  its 
depths.  The  loss  of  life,  the  greatest 
of  the  earthly  blessings  we  enjoy, 
would  be  the  punishment  of  the  mad- 
man who  would  dare  to  invade  its 
mysteries.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Deity ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see 
in  himself ;  and  we  ought  to  content 
ourselves  with  admiring  here  below 
those  traces  of  his  infinite  perfections 
which  shine  in  his  works. 


We  have  succeeded,  by  the  means 
with  which  science  has  furnished  us, 
in  examining  this  dazzling  star,  and 
in  doing  so  we  have  seen  some  un- 
expected wonders;  but  how  many 
other  wonders  have  escaped  us,  which 
will  doubtless  be  discovered  at  some 
future  time ! 

If  we  can  thus  speak  of  the  mate- 
rial sun  and  its  splendors,  what  shall 
we  not  say  of  its  prototype,  when, 
freed  from  this  material  covering  of 
sense,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  pure 
intelligence,  we  contemplate  him  with 
the  eyes  of  our  soul  ?  Science  and 
Faith  are  two  rays  issuing  from  the 
same  focus,  the  one  direct,  the  other 
reflected.  As  long  as  we  are  upon 
this  earth  we  should  be  content  with 
the  second,  our  vision  not  being  strong 
enough  to  support  the  brightness  of 
the  first.  But  a  day  will  come  when 
we  shall  see  the  Divinity  face  to  face ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  man  who 
denies  his  unfathomable  mysteries, 
under  the  pretence  that  our  feeble 
powers  are  not  equal  to  their  com- 
prehension, is  as  foolish  as  the  rude 
peasant  who  should  deny  the  won- 
ders with  which  I  have  entertained 
you,  under  the  pretext  that  his  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 
A  day  will  come  when  the  direct  rays 
of  the  Science  of  Divinity  will  no 
longer  dazzle  our  intelligence:  the 
high  destinies  which  awaits  humanity 
will  permit  of  our  contemplating  the 
unclouded  essence  of  the  Deity,  as  the 
reward  of  the  persevering  but  not 
blind  fidelity  with  which  we  shall  have 
here  below,  without  pride  as  without 
baseness,  believed  in  his  existence 
and  admired  his  greatness. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  FACE  372. 


I  here  interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the 
order  of  these  Letters,  to  introduce  a 
fragment  from  one  of  the  writings  of 
Signorina  Ferrucci,  in  which  is  found, 
eloquently  developed,  the  idea  with 
which  the  last  letter  closes.  Need 
we  wonder  that,  to  so  a  pure  a  soul, 
Christianity  was  all  mercy  and  all 
love  ?  Certainly  not.  The  passions 
of  men  have  so  often  disfigured  the 
sweet  countenance  of  the  gospel  that 
those  outside  the  household  of  faith 
form  a  false  idea  of  it,  and,  in  their 
inability  to  distinguish  what  is  divine 
from  what  is  human,  they  reject  all. 
But,  if  they  would  only  learn  to  leave 
men  and  draw  near  to  God,  to  flee 
vain  disputes  and  go  to  the  centre 
where  all  is  calm,  they  would  soon 
know  that  the  genius  of  Christianity 
is  indeed  love.  Pure  souls,  whom 
anger  and  dispute  have  not  marred, 
know  this  well.  The  young  author 
whom  I  am  about  to  cite  understood 
it,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  respect 
that  I  transcribe  these  beautiful 
pages,  which  breathe  so  strong  a 
perfume  of  the  gospel : 

The  love  of  God,  which  inflames 
the  heart  of  man  and  infuses  into  it 
a  holy  zeal,  has  assuredly  nothing  in 
common  with  that  implacable  fanati- 
cism with  which  infidelity  so  unjustly 
charges  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that  the 
sons  of  one  Heavenly  Father,  the  in- 
habitants of  a  world  watered  by  the 
Redeemer's  blood,  have  more  than 
once,  while  waging  cruel  war  upon 
each  other,  ranged  themselves  under 
the  standard  of  the  cross.    But  be- 

•  Rosa  Ferrucci:  her  Lt/e,  her  Lei/ers,  and  her 
Death.    By  the  AbW  H.  Perreyve. 


cause  such  horrors  darken  the  page 
of  history,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  love  of  God  banishes  all  tolera- 
tion from  the  human  heart,  or  can 
we  deny  that  the  Catholic  religion  is 
all  love?  And  shall  the  blind  fury 
of  men  make  the  world  forget  the 
numberless  benefits  which,  for  nine- 
teen centuries,  the  gospel  has  be- 
stowed upon  all  nations  and  upon  its 
most  cruel  enemies  ? 

O  church  of  the  Redeemer !  who 
dost  pray  for  thine  enemies,  and 
dost  show  thyself  ever  ready  to  suc- 
cor them,  even  as  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther maketh  his  sun  to  shine  upon 
the  most  ungrateful  of  mankind,  who 
was  it  that  filled  thy  heart  with  that 
holy  and  ever  active  love  of  all  the 
virtues  ?  Who  gave  thee  the  strength 
to  oppose  at  all  times  a  tranquil  front 
to  the  masters  of  the  world  ?  Whence 
have  thy  martyrs  derived  that  cou- 
rage which  made  them  joyfully  bend 
their  heads  under  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner ?  Who  taught  thee  to  con- 
found the  subtle  contradictions  of 
the  philosophers,  and,  with  the  same 
hands,  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
slave?  How  is  it  that,  ever  firm  and 
immovable,  thou  alone  hast  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  things  and  the 
overthrow  of  so  many  thrones  ?  Who 
has  given  thee  such  power  of  per- 
suasion that  by  its  prodigies  "  from 
the  very  stones  are  raised  up  children 
to  Abraham  "  ?  In  fine,  whence  hast 
thou  received  that  inviolable  autho- 
rity which  resolves  all  doubts,  dissi- 
pates our  errors,  humbles  the  mighty, 
sustains  the  weak,  enlightens  the 
world,  pardons  all  faults,  and  con- 
soles in  every  affliction  and  in  every 
distress? 
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Ah!  who  does  not  see  that  so 
many  miracles  have  been  wrought 
by  the  sole  power  of  that  divine 
love  kindled  in  thee  by  Jesus  Christ  ? 
For  just  as  thou  lovest  Jesus  in  fa- 
tigue and  in  repose,  in  tears  and  in 
joy,  in  persecution  and  in  peace,  in 
combat  and  in  victory,  so  also  thou 
lovest  in  him  and  for  him  the  hum- 
ble and  the  great,  the  faithful  and  the 
unbelieving,  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
There  is  not  on  this  earth  a  human 
being  for  whom  thou  dost  not  pray, 
and  whom  thou  wouldst  not,  at  any 
price,  bring  back  to  the  bosom  of 
him  who  suffered  for  all  men  be- 
cause he  loved  all.  Oh !  may  thy 
desires  soon  be  fulfilled,  holy  church 
of  the  living  God ! 

How,  then,  can  that  man  call  him- 
self the  friend  of  God  and  the  true 
son  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  would  oppose  arms  to  arms,  vio- 
lence to  violence,  forgetting  these 
words  of  Christ,  "Love  your  ene- 
mies," "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do"?  The 
blind  apostles  of  intolerance  show 
well  that  they  have  never  penetrated 
in  its  true  sense  the  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who,  suffering  every  injury, 
and  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
drew  the  whole  world  to  himself  by 
the  irresistible  power  of  pardon  and 
of  love.  He  who  would  be  willing 
to  forget  his  prejudices,  and,  retiring 
into  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart, 
would  plant  there  the  sweet  image  of 
Jesus  Christ,  such  a  one  would  soon 
learn  how  far  the  power  of  Christian 
meekness  transcends  that  of  the 
sword,  and  he  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  pursuing  with  fire  and 
steel  them  whom  the  cross  alone 
may  vanquish.  Ah  1  if  Jesus  cruci- 
fied entered  truly  into  our  hearts, 
how  many  things  would  he  not 
make  them  understand!* 

•  Delia  Cariti  Cristiani. 


Again,  I  find,  in  the  same  paper, 
this  beautiful  sentiment: 

I  believe  that  charity  consists  not 
solely  in  compassionating  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  and  relieving  them. 
Its  character  is  more  general :  it  must 
be  the  soul  of  all  our  sentiments.  For 
my  part,  I  see  charity  in  patience,  in 
humility,  in  faith,  in  docile  submission 
to  superiors,  in  justice,  in  courage,  in 
fortitude,  in  contempt  of  the  world,  in 
the  desire  of  heaven.  Charity  is,  in- 
deed, the  light  of  God,  infinite  as 
himself.  Whoever  has  received  into 
his  heart  a  ray  of  this  divine  light  is 
bound,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  commu- 
nicate its  warmth  to  the  whole  world. 

We  return  to  the  letters. 

July  15. 

Sweet  were  the  impressions,  Gae- 
tano,  which  our  walk  yesterday  in 
that  beautiful  garden  left  on  my 
mind.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  flow* 
ers,  the  trees,  the  blue  sky,  the  pure 
soft  air,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the 
hum  of  the  insects — all  conspired  to 
speak  to  our  hearts  of  God?  I  feel, 
too,  that  all  these  beautiful  things 
seemed  more  joyous  to  me  because 
you  were  there,  for  to  me  they  all 
seemed  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  your 
heart    Then  those  beautiful  verses 

of  my  mother's  which  Uncle  G  

read  to  us  affected  me  powerfully. 
Earth  and  heaven,  flowers  and  songs, 
all  borrowed  a  new  charm  from  the 
harmony  of  those  beautiful  stanzas. 

July  22. 

I  do  not  know  the  places  you  speak 
of,  unless  you  mean  Romito  and  An- 
tignano.  I  went  as  far  as  La  Torre 
on  foot,  one  beautiful  August  morn- 
ing, without  suffering  much  from  the 
heat,  which  was  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breeze.  After  having  traversed  that 
long,  steep  road,  which  becomes  at 
every  step  more  solitary  and  more 
closely  shut  in  between  the  hills  and 
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the  sea,  I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
little  fortress,  and  thence  for  a  long 
time  I  gazed  on  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands and  the  vast  horizon  where  sea 
and  sky  seemed  to  unite,  and  I  even 
discerned  some  of  the  lands  of  the 
Maremma.  Another  time,  with  the 
Plezza,  the  Gabrini,  and  other  friends, 
we  went  as  far  as  Romito.  The  sun 
had  already  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
Every  moment  the  last  glimmering  of 
twilight  was  becoming  more  faint, 
and  soon  the  moon  rose  behind  the 
hills.  Her  pale  rays  were  reflected 
in  the  sea,  where  nothing  was  seen 
save  a  solitary  fishing-boat ;  and  the 
gentle  murmur  of  the  waves,  as  they 
came  slowly  to  die  on  the  rocky  shore, 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  We  crossed 
from  time  to  time  the  dry  bed  of  one 
of  those  torrents  which  fall  from  the 
mountains  into  the  sea;  and  thus,  now 
talking,  now  silent,  gazing,  admiring, 
we  passed  the  two  little  towers,  and, 
arrived  at  the  limits  of  the  two  com- 
munes, we  stopped  and  turned  back, 
as  if  we  had  reached  the  Columns  of 
Hercules.  There  is  a  comparison  that 
would  please  my  good  friend  Louisa 

V  .    Would  you  believe  it,  in  her 

last  letter  she  gravely  compares  me 
to  a  navigator  steering  toward  a  new 
world.  "  Yet  no,"  she  says,  "  love  is 
a  world  as  old  as  the  earth."  That 
may  be,  my  good  Louisa ;  but  to  me 
it  is  new,  all  new,  Gaetano,  and  I  be- 
lieve, even,  that  it  will  never  grow  old, 
like  everything  that  comes  directly 
from  God,  who  is  endless  duration  in 
eternal  youth !  On  this  is  grounded 
my  sure  hope  that,  after  having  united 
us  here  on  earth,  he  will  unite  us  again 
in  the  life  to  come ;  and  this  thought 
alone  raises  me  from  earth  to  heaven ! 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Rosa  had  visited  Antignano.  That 
calm  and  lovely  shore  had  witnessed 
the  sports  of  her  childhood.  Three 
vol.  vii — 35 


or  four  years  before  the  date  of  the 
last  letter  we  have  given,  she  wrote 
from  that  place  to  one  of  her  young 
friends  the  following  pretty  letter : 

Antignano,  July,  1853. 

In  spite  of  our  joy  at  being  here, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Maria,  we  feel 
your  absence  sadly.  It  turns  to  me- 
lancholy the  joyous  memories  of  last 
year.  This  is  from  my  heart,  Maria ; 
how  happy  I  should  be  to  have  you 
at  this  moment  by  my  side  I  Come 
back  to  us  then,  dear  friend,  come 
back!  The  little  wood  where  we 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  the  great 
shady  trees,  the  smiling  country,  and 
the  sea— all  call  you  back.  Why,  it 
is  but  two  days  since  I  heard  a  wave 
which  came  bounding  over  the  sea 
say  to  you,  "  Come  down,  young  girl, 
from  the  flowery  bank  into  this  calm 
sea,  and  yield  to  the  invitation  of  the 
sun.  who  with  his  brilliant  rays  is 
brightening  air  and  earth  and  water." 
But  this  pretty  song  of  the  naiad  was 
suddenly  interrupted,  for  my  poor 
wave  broke  and  expired  on  a  rock. 
All  its  sister  wavelets  murmured  the 
same  prayer  to  you,  but  all,  like  the 
first,  soon  broke  upon  the  shore ;  and 
I  grew  pensive  at  the  sight,  for  those 
poor  waves,  vanishing  so  quickly, 
seemed  to  me  a  true  image  of  our 
shattered  hopes,  which  cause  us  so 
many  tears.  Meanwhile  a  little  in- 
terior voice  remained  with  me,  and 
murmured  sweetly  in  my  ear,  "  Cou- 
rage, courage !  Why  are  you  sad  ? 
Cannot  Maria  come  back  ?  I  am  your 
good  friend  Hope,  listen  to  me  and 
believe  me :  I  promise  you  that  next 
year  Maria  shall  be  here."  This  con- 
soled me  a  little,  for  I  always  believe 
what  my  good  friend  Hope  tells  me. 
Courage,  then,  and  patience,  and  I  am 
sure  of  having  you  yet  at  Antignano. 
Dear  Maria,  pardon  this  letter,  which 
is  as  long  as  it  is  foolish,  and,  if  you 
do  not  understand  it,  seek  in  k  only 
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a  new  proof  of  my  tender  affection  for 
you.  Meanwhile,  let  us  leave  the 
world  of  dreams  and  enter  that  of 
news.    .    .  . 

TO  GAETANO. 

Julyri. 

This  day  brings  to  us  a  mournful 
anniversary.  Poor  Charles  Albert! 
on  this  day,  and  at  the  very  hour  in 
which  I  write,  he  yielded  up  to  God 
his  soul,  oppressed  with  grief,  but 
still  full  of  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the 
imprescriptibility  of  his  rights.  Doubt- 
less the  saints  have  welcomed  into 
heaven  him  who  on  earth  loved  God 
and  suffered  for  justice'  sake.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  compassion  that  I 
think  of  the  king,  his  son,  surviving 
all  his  family,  who  have,  one  after 
the  other,  gone  before  him  to  the 
grave. 

This  enthusiastic  remembrance  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  is  not  the  only 
one  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Rosa 
Ferrucci.  The  misfortunes  of  the  king, 
Charles  Albert ;  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Genoa,  his  son ;  the  ruin  of  so 
many  hopes,  for  a  moment  triumph- 
ant— all  these  often  call  forth  in  her 
correspondence  plaints  and  regrets. 
I  like  to  see  this  love  of  national  in- 
dependence in  so  pure  a  soul.  She 
says  somewhere :  "In  considering  the 
history  of  nations,  we  discover  at  eve- 
ry step  new  and  infallible  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  him  who 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  of 
that  mysterious  justice  which  surpass- 
es all  human  understanding  as  the 
heavens  surpass  the  earth.  Hope, 
then,  in  the  Lord,  ye  victims  of  op- 
pression! Acknowledge  the  hand 
which  alone  can  give  you  deliverance ! 
And  you,  usurpers  of  the  rights  of 
the  vanquished,  triumph  not  without 
trembling  at  the  tears  which  you  have 
caused  to  flow.  He  lives,  he  will  live 
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for  ever,  who  will  never  remain  cieaf  to 
the  lamentations  of  his  people  Israel. 
If  he  defers  his  justice,  are  you  to 
cease  to  believe  in  him  ?  Because  he 
can  wait,  will  your  presumption  know 
no  bounds  ?  Do  you  forget  that  God 
is  patient  because  he  is  eternal  ?"* 

Patriotism  was,  however,  a  family 
tradition  with  Rosa  Ferrucci.  At  the 
time  of  the  memorable  events  which, 
in  1848,  threatened  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  Sig- 
nor  Ferrucci,  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  University  of  Pisa,  quitted  his 
chair,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  body,  set  out  for  the  army,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  son.  They 
took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  that  un- 
fortunate campaign — at  first  in  its  vic- 
tories, then  in  its  reverses — and  re- 
turned to  Pisa  only  after  the  ruin  of 
the  last  hope.  These  are  facts  too 
little  known  in  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  that  unhappy  Italy  whose 
faults  are  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
while  few  know  how  many  noble 
hearts  she  can  still  produce. 

We  resume  the  correspondence : 

August  4. 

May  I  tell  you,  Gaetano,  what  I 
have  been  thinking  about  our  future 
life  ?  We  must  first,  as  we  have  so 
often  said,  have  continually  present 
to  our  minds  the  will  of  God,  endea- 
vor to  accomplish  it  in  all  things,  and 
be  ever  submissive  to  it  from  our  in- 
most hearts.  Then  we  must  have 
but  one  heart  and  one  soul  in  serving 
God,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  have 
but  one  heart  also  in  loving  our  dear 
parents.  What  ingratitude  would  be 
ours  if  in  our  happiness  we  forgot 
them  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  and 
who  loved  us  before  we  knew  what 
love  was  !f  Let  us  endeavor  so  to  re- 
gulate the  affections  of  our  hearts 

•  Delia  Carita  Cristiani 

t "  Prima  che  not  potessimo  saperc  che  fosse  amort" 
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that  one  shall  not  be  stifled  by  the 
other,  but  that  all,  forming  a  sweet 
harmony,  may  rise  toward  him  who 
created  us,  and  for  whom  alone  we 
must  live.  May  he  alone  be  the  end  of 
all  our  actions  and  of  all  our  thoughts ! 
Then  fatigue  will  never  overcome  our 
courage,  our  duties  will  never  seem 
too  heavy,  our  life  will  be  calm,  our  in- 
tentions pure,  and  we  shall  taste  even 
here  below  that  interior  peace, 

u  Which  no  one  knows  but  he  who  feels  it" 

Such  is  the  plan  of  our  life.  I  have 
but  lightly  sketched  it,  fearing  that  I 
might  seem  to  be  giving  counsels  and 
prescribing  rules  to  you.  All  this  is 
possible  only  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Let  us  beg  it  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  approach- 
ing festival  of  the  Assumption ;  we 
have  so  great  need  of  her  protection 
and  guidance. 

"  We  pray  for  grace  and  it  obtain 
From  her  who  is  its  mother." 

September  15. 

To-day  I  am  as  sad  as  I  was  joy- 
ous yesterday.  Your  departure,  the 
thought  of  an  inevitable  separation 
from  my  father  and  mother,  a  thou- 
sand conflicting  feelings  in  my  heart, 
undefinable  to  myself,  have  made  me 
weep.  Alas  for  us  women !  we  are 
weaker  than  the  leaves  which  are 
stripped  from  the  trees  and  scattered 
by  the  first  wind  of  autumn ;  and, 
childhood  scarce  passed,  our  hearts, 
capable  only  of  loving  and  suffering, 
are  torn  by  a  thousand  contrary  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  sadness.  Pardon  me 
these  murmurs,  O  my  God!  No,  I 
ought  not  to  weep,  but  ought  rather 
to  pour  out  my  soul  in  thanksgiving. 

I  open  my  whole  heart  to  you,  Gae- 
tano,  because  it  is  you  who  are  to  be 
the  support  of  my  life ;  to  share  all 
my  thoughts,  dispel  my  fears,  and  be 
my  counsellor  and  guide.  Singular 
thing !  my  new  hopes  have  made  all 


my  feelings  more  keen  and  ardent. 
Hence  those  alternations  of  joy  and 
sadness,  to  whose  deepest  emotions 
I  was  till  lately  a  stranger.  As  it  is, 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  tear  my- 
self from  the  arms  of  those  who  watch- 
ed over  my  childhood  and  who  love 
me  so  much.  But  let  us  forget  all 
this  to-day.  I  can  no  longer  speak 
of  my  mother  without  my  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  It  is  drawing  near  that 
dear  October.  If  I  cannot  enjoy  your 
ruralizing,  I  can,  at  least,  be  happy  in 
thinking  of  the  pleasure  you  will  find 
in  it.  You  are  going  to  see  your 
mountains  again,  and  those  pine- 
groves,  which  from  my  childhood  I 
have  ever  loved  and  admired.  In  the 
midst  of  the  flowers,  the  plants,  the 
trees,  you  will  think  often  of  him  who 
created  us  with  souls  capable  of  lov- 
ing the  beautiful  and  good ;  of  him 
who  this  year  has  opened  to  you  the 
horizon  of  a  new  life,  in  which  I  hope 
you  will  never  find  either  regrets  or 
thorns.  Oh !  how  easy,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  does  the  beauty  of  the  country 
make  the  love  of  God.  How  sweet 
it  is  to  think  that  the  same  God  who 
gives  the  dews  and  the  fertilizing  rains 
to  the  earth,  foliage  to  the  trees,  flow- 
ers and  harvests  to  the  fields,  is  also 
that  loving  Father  who  supports  us  in 
all  our  trials  and  so  sweetly  invites 
our  souls  to  repose  in  himself !  Let 
me  speak  to  you  of  the  good  God, 
Gaetano ;  I  love  so  much  to  think  of 
him. 

September  25. 

I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  it  is 
to  me  to  gaze  into  the  deep  azure  of 
the  beautiful  mornings  of  which 

"  The  air  is  sweet  and  changeless," 

and  of  the  lovely  evenings  when  the 
stars  seem  to  speak,  and  tell  in  a  sa- 
cred language  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  country  does  good  to  our  souls. 
In  admiring  its  beauties  and  its  trea- 
sures ever  new,  we  are  led  more  easily 
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to  think  that,  if  earth  was  made  for 
man,  man  was  created  to  love  God. 
I  often  say  to  myself,  What,  then,  will 
heaven  be,  if  there  is  so  much  of  beau- 
ty on  this  poor  earth,  where  we  are 
not  so  much  dwellers  as  pilgrims? 
...  On  the  eve  of  St.  John's  day, 
all  Florence  was  illuminated.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  games 
and  noisy  laughter  among  the  people. 
Every  one  was  gazing  eagerly  at  the 
fireworks  and  the  illuminations  ;  but 
no  one  thought  of  admiring  the  most 
beautiful  ornament  of  the  feast — I 
mean  the  moon,  whose  tremulous  rays 
were  reflected  in  the  Arno,  lengthen- 
ing the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

September  28. 

Next  year  we  will  go  to  the  coun- 
try together.  If  you  knew  how  I 
love  your  mountains,  with  their  tall 
pines,  their  flowers,  their  streams, 
and  their  green  summits.  I  still  re- 
member the  moment  I  left  them.  It 
was  a  November  morning.  The 
faint  rays  of  a  cloud-veiled  sun  shed 
a  pale  light  on  the  horizon,  the  leaves 
were  falling  from  the  trees,  and  the 
snow  of  the  day  before  still  covered 
the  summits.  All  nature  was  soli- 
tary and  sad.  Who  could  have  told 
me  then,  that  to  this  melancholy  spot 
which  I  was  leaving  as  a  child,  I 
should  return  with  you  a  happy 
bride  ? 

October  33. 

Enjoy  well  your  ruralizing ;  its 
pleasures  are  a  thousand  times 
sweeter  than  those  of  our  towns. 
How  pleasant  it  is  of  an  evening  to 
climb  the  heights,  and  thence  be- 
hold the  vast  expanse  of  heaven  still 
purpled  by  the  sun's  last  rays ;  to 
see  at  one's  feet  the  fields,  the  pine 
groves,  the  pale  olives,  the  elms, 
yellow-tinted  by  autumn,  the  little, 
scattered  cottages  of  the  peasants, 
with  the  smoke  of  the  evening  fire 
rising  from  the  roof,  and  the  village 


church,  which  seems  by  the  tolling 
of  its  bell  "to  mourn  the  dying  day," 

"  n  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore  1" 

I  am  far  from  all  this  now,  but  I 
often  think  of  it.  Again  I  see  our 
happy  day  at  Cuccigliana,  our  moun- 
tain walk,  and  that  beautiful  horizon, 
with  its  luminous  depths,  which  pro- 
mised me  a  joyous  future.  How  ma- 
ny things  nature  can  say !  How  she 
can  speak  to  the  heart !  How,  above 
all,  she  can  speak  to  it  of  God! 
Flowers,  hills,  forests,  earth,  and  sky 
— all  are  more  beautiful  when  we 
have  learned  to  discern  in  them  the 
beauty  of  God.  How  many  times 
already,  Gaetano,  have  I  gone  over 
again  our  w'alk  on  the  Serchio,  where 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  was  the  on- 
ly accompaniment  to  our  long  con- 
versations !  Ah !  may  God  bless 
thee,  may  he  render  thee  happy,  and 
all  my  desires  will  be  satisfied. 

Eve  of  AO  Saints*  Day. 

Oh!  if  the  feast  of  to-morrow 
should  one  day  be  our  feast!  Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  I  am  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  hope  that  we 
shall  ever  be  like  the  saints  of  our 
altars.  No ;  but  I  believe  that  not 
only  those  great  saints,  but  also  all 
the  souls  of  the  just  who  are  admit- 
ted to  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  are 
invoked  on  this  great  day  by  the 
church.  This  it  is  that  emboldens 
my  desires.    .    .  . 

If  you  are  sad,  recollect  that  it  has 
pleased  God  thus  to  alternate  in  this 
world  our  joys  and  sorrows,  in  order 
to  implant  more  deeply  in  our  souls 
the  desire  of  that  life  in  which  weep- 
ing shall  be  no  more.  Then  shall 
we  be  united  I  hope,  in  the  love  and 
blissful  contemplation  of  that  God 
whom  we  now  adore  under  the  veil 
of  faith. 

Meanwhile  it  is  sweet  to  say  to 
one's  self :  God  loves  me  infinitely 
more  than  I  can  love  myself.  He 
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thinks  of  me  and  watches  over  me 
with  a  tenderness  surpassing  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother.  What,  then, 
should  I  fear  ?  And  besides,  how  be 
Christians  and  not  be  willing  to  suf- 
fer for  love  of  a  God  who  has  suffer- 
ed so  much  for  us  ?  I  would  share 
these  thoughts  with  you,  Gaetano, 
because  I  find  in  them  my  strength 
and  consolation  every  day.  Trea- 
sure them  in  your  heart,  call  them 
often  to  mind,  and  your  sadness  will 
disappear  as 

"  La  neve  al  sol  si  disigilla."* 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  lose  by 
the  exchange  when,  having  finished 
Milton,  we  read  Virgil  together. 
That  great  man  seems  to  me  indeed 

44  The  light  and  honor  of  the  other  poets," 

as  our  Dante  says.  We  shall  reap 
from  this  reading  the  gjeat  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  compare  the 
principal  episodes  of  the  iEneid 
with  the  best  passages  of  other  po- 
ems. I  assure  you  I  do  not  regret 
the  time  I  give  to  my  little  studies; 
if  I  had  to  commence  them  again,  I 
should  apply  myself  only  with  more 
diligence  and  attention.  I  owe  to 
them  the  best  pleasures  that  I  have 
known;  above  all,  I  owe  to  them 
community  of  intellectual  life  with 
you.f 

Now  that  I  do  not  take  lessons, 
and  that,  consequently,  I  have  no 
more  leisure,  I  know  no  more  lively 
pleasure  than  to  shut  myself  up  in 
my  little  room  with  my  books  and 
my  pen ;  and  even  during  those 
hours  which  I  ought  and  which  I  am 
determined  to  devote  to  needlework, 
I  love  still  to  think  of  what  I  have 
read  and  to  beguile  the  time  by 
these  pleasant  memories.  Having 

•    The  snow  dissolves  berore  ihe  sun." 

I I  would  for  a  moment  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  this  sentiment  Such  should,  indeed,  be  the  chief 
end  of  the  studies  of  every  Christian  woman— com- 
munity of  intellectual  life  with  her  husband,  com- 
munity of  intellectual  life  with  her  sons. 


had  some  time  for  study  to-day,  I 
resumed  the  reading  of  Muratotf, 
taking  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Odoacer  and  Theodoric.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  familiar  one,  but  I  return  to 
it  always  willingly,  because  I  think 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages  even 
more  important  for  us  to  know  than 
ancient  history.  And  then  what  joy 
of  soul  to  see  the  church,  in  all 
places  and  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  the  mother  and  guardian  of 
civilization,  the  friend  and  consoler 
of  the  vanquished,  the  last  bulwark 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  unbri- 
dled pretensions  of  power ! 

Poor  Italy  !  how  she  has  suffered ! 
What  carnage  1  How  much  blood 
shed  in  vain  1    How  many  tears ! 

January  i,  1857. 

Let  us  pray  God,  let  us  pray  him 
with  our  whole  heart  to-day,  Gaetano, 
to  bless  our  union,  our  souls,  our  ac- 
tions, our  thoughts,  our  life.  May  he 
deign  to  preserve  long  those  who  are 
dear  to  us,  to  shield  us  from  great 
misfortunes,  and,  above  all,  never  to 
withdraw  his  grace  from  us !  Such 
are  the  prayers  that  we  will  offer  to- 
gether, united  in  heart,  though  sepa- 
rated by  distance.  God  will  see  the 
sincerity  of  our  desires,  and  he  will 
grant  them. 

The  serenity  of  the  heavens  glad- 
dens all  nature,  and  rejoices  also  our 
souls,  which  in  the  light  of  the  sun 
seem,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  the  In- 
created  Light.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
superstitious,  Gaetano ;  and  if  the 
new  year  had  commenced  in  the 
midst  of  lightning,  thunder,  and  dis- 
mal rains,  I  should  certainly  not,  on 
that  account,  have  augured  ill  for  our 
future.  But  now,  contemplating  the 
calmness  and  pureness  of  the  sky 
and  of  the  whole  horizon,  I  ask  of 
God  to  give  us  a  life  like  to  this  beau- 
tiful day,  that  is  to  say,  such  a  life 
that  nothing  may  ever  be  able  to  dis- 
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turb  in  our  souls  that  peace  whose 
source  is  in  God,  its  eternal  fount 

January  4. 

After  some  cold  days,  the  weather 
has  again  become  very  mild,  and  the 
air  is  balmy  as  with  the  first  perfumes 
of  spring.  How  brightly  the  sun 
shines  to-day  I  Its  warm  beams  inun- 
date my  little  room.  Seated  at  my 
table,  at  some  distance  from  the  win- 
dow, my  eye  wanders  involuntarily 
to  what  I  can  see  of  the  sky.  I 
fancy  I  see  a  great  blue  eye  looking 
down  lovingly  on  me.  Ah  Gaetano  I 
how  good  is  God  1 

I  have  just  learned  the  death  of  a 
very  dear  friend.  Young,  beautiful, 
brought  up  in  opulence,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  mother  who  idolized 
her,  she  wished  to  become  a  Sister  of 
Charity  in  order  to  serve  God  in  his 
poor.  For  ten  years  she  has  been 
a  tender  mother  to  the  orphan,  and 
she  has  just  died  in  the  bloom  of  her 
days.  Dear  and  good  Sister  Maria  I 
how  happy  I  should  have  been  to  see 
her  again  !  I  do  not  cease  thinking 
of  her !  Schiller  would  say  here : 
"  Cease  to  weep :  tears  do  not  re- 
suscitate the  dead."  Ah !  with  what 
a  far  different  power  do  the  words 
addressed  by  the  Redeemer  to  the 
afflicted  come  home  to  our  hearts  : 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  weep,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted!"  The  more  I 
meditate  on  these  words,  and  then 
look  on  earth  in  its  renewal,  the  pure 
light  and  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  the 
more  I  am  impressed,  death  notwith- 
standing, with  the  infinite  goodness 
of  God  and  the  ineffable  bliss  of  a 
future  life.  I  hear  sometimes  of  the 
good  being  oppressed  by  the  wicked  ; 
I  often  see  virtuous  persons  in  mis- 
fortune ;  will  not,  then,  the  just  also 
have  their  day  and  their  recompense  ? 
Ah !  often,  when  at  night  I  raise  my 
eyes  toward  the  twinkling  stars,  I 


think  of  those  happy  souls  who  are 
there  on  high,  higher  than  the  stars, 
in  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  the  bea- 
tific vision,  of  adoration  and  love 
without  end.  If  man  would  only  fix 
his  soul  on  such  thoughts,  what  is 
there  on  earth  that  could  discourage 
him  ? 

I  received  your  dear  letter  this 
morning,  Gaetano,  and  lest  you 
should  suppose  I  thought  it  too  gloo- 
my, I  must  tell  you  that  I,  too,  have 
been  thinking  of  death  the  whole 
day,  and  that  I  even  offered  a  special 
prayer  to  our  Lord  to  be  merciful  to 
me  when  the  hour  shall  have  come 
for  me  to  pass  from  time  to  eternity, 
and,  as  I  hope,  "  from  the  human  to 
the  divine."  We  have  need  of  aban- 
doning ourselves  with  a  child-like 
confidence  into  the  arms  of  God,  if 
we  wish  to  keep  alive  in  our  hearts 
the  hope  of  seeing  in  heaven  him 
whom  we  adore  on  earth.  For  my  part, 
if,  instead  of  thinking  of  him  alone, 
I  turned  to  think  of  myself,  I  really 
know  not  whither  my  reflections 
might  lead  me.  But  hope,  which  is 
a  Christian  virtue,  is  a  firm  expecta- 
tion of  future  glory.  I  will,  then, 
forget  my  fears  and  believe  that,  de- 
spite our  imperfections,  we  may  one 
day  taste  in  the  bosom  of  God  a  hap- 
piness even  of  the  shadow  of  which 
we  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  on  this 
earth.  We  shall  then  know  in  what 
overflowing  measure  the  Lord  re- 
wards even  the  feeblest  efforts  of  his 
friends.  We  shall  know  how  every- 
thing here  below  was  inevitably  pass- 
ing away  with  ourselves,  how  this 
earthly  life  vanished  more  lightly 
than  a  dream,  and  that  there  remains 
nothing  to  man  after  death  but  love, 
that  ethereal  part  of  the  soul  which 
God  claims  all  for  himself.  Yet 
more  :  I  believe  that  the  love  which 
shall  unite  and  commingle  our  souls 
on  high  will  not  be  absorbed  in  the 
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contemplation  of  the  divine  essence 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  sweetness 
of  loving  each  other  still  shall  escape 
our  perception.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  will  be  the  triumph 
of  love  to  exist  and  to  endure  in  God, 
and  to  unite  in  one  canticle  of  praise 
the  souls  which  God  made  to  love 
one  another. 

More  sorrow — Matilda  is  dead  !* 
Oh !  how  we  loved  her.  She  was  an 
angel  I  It  is  we  only  who  suffer,  for 
to  her  it  is  pure  happiness  to  have 
quitted  earth.  Not  a  murmur  was 
ever  heard  from  her  lips.  She  found 
all  peace  and  all  strength  in  the  love 
of  God.  Her  soul  so  easily  opened 
itself  to  joy.  The  day  before  her 
death,  seeing  some  flowers,  "What 
beautiful  things  our  God  has  made  I" 
she  exclaimed.  Her  friends  wished 
to  inform  her  father  of  her  imminent 
danger.  This  she  constantly  oppos- 
ed, wishing  to  spare  that  poor  father 
the  agony  of  a  last  farewell.  Here 
are  examples. 

I  do  not  know  the  introduction  you 
speak  of ;  but  my  mother  has  read 
to  me  the  admirable  verses  of  Man- 
zoni  which  are  prefixed  to  it.  How 
many  things  these  verses  recall  to 
me.  They  have  affected  me  powerful- 
ly. Returning  in  memory  to  the 
times  that  are  past,  I  fancied  as  I 
listened  to  them  that  I  heard  the 
sweet  voice  of  my  poor  Matilda,  who, 
in  reciting  this  beautiful  poetry,  evinc- 
ed so  tender  an  admiration  for  her 
father's  genius.  We  were  at  Viareg- 
gio.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer 
evening,  and  the  peace  of  a  starlit 
sky  penetrated  deep  into  our  souls. 
Matilda  said  to  me  :  "  Rosa,  if  you 
could  only  tell  me  the  first  verse  of 
those  stanzas,  I  am  sure  I  could  re- 
cite the  whole."    For  some  time  I 

*  Matilda  Manzoni,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  /  Promt  ssi  Spcsi. 


ransacked  my  poor  memory  in  vain. 
Suddenly  came  the  word,  "Pause 
awhile."  That  word  was  enough. 
Matilda  recited  without  failing  in  a 
word — and  oh  1  with  what  feeling — 
the  whole  piece  of  poetry.  Dear 
friend  I  she  is  with  us  no  longer,  and 
we  shall  see  her  no  more  on  earth. 
When  I  parted  with  her  last,  I  said 
to  her :  "  Farewell  till  we  meet 
again."  I  ought  to  have  said: 
"  Farewell  till  we  meet  in  heaven." 

When  the  storm  came  upon  us,* 
two  terrific  peals  of  thunder  were 
heard  at  once.  I  confess,  Gaetano, 
I  did  not  expect  to  reach  Pisa.  And 
oh!  how  terrible  is  the  thought  of 
death,  when  all  around  reminds  one 
of  the  almighty  power  of  God.  I 
trembled  as  I  thought  of  eternity. 
I  saw  my  own  nothingness,  and  that 
my  only  refuge  was  in  the  bosom  of 
God.  There  did  I  cast  myself  with 
all  the  confidence  of  my  soul.  Un- 
perceived  by  any  one,  I  drew  from 
my  bosom  my  crucifix,  and,  conceal- 
ing it  in  my  hand,  I  pressed  it  to  my 
lips.  I  felt  then  what  help  religion 
will  give  us  in  our  last  moments,  for 
I  immediately  regained  courage,  and 
all  my  fears  vanished. 

TO  SIGNORINA  LOUISA  B  . 

I  received  your  sad  and  tender 
letter  yesterday,  my  dear  Louisa, 
and  I  answer  it  without  delay,  to 
prove  to  you  that  your  sorrows  are 
mine.  Poor  Antonietta !  Yet,  why 
weep  for  her  ?  Her  soul  has  winged 
its  flight  to  the  celestial  regions, 
where,  as  she  said  in  her  delirium, 
all  was  ready  to  receive  her.  It  is 
not  to  her,  then — it  is  to  you,  to  your 
family,  to  ourselves,  that  our  tears 
belong.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  sad 
tidings,  I  raised  my  heart  to  God, 

*  Signorina  Ferrucci  was,  with  her  parents,  return- 
ing from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  when  they  were  surprised 
by  a  riolent  storm,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  letter 
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and  offered  him  a  fervent  prayer 
for  your  mother  and  yourself.  As  to 
Antonietta,  I  could  not  pray  for  her, 
because  I  saw  her  truly  in  the  midst 
of  the  angelic  choirs. 

Dear  friend,  would  that  I  could 
console  you ;  but  I  feel  with  sadness 
my  utter  inability.  It  is  God  alone 
who  has  the  secret  of  true  consola- 
tion. Is  not  he  our  good  Father? 
Does  not  he  await  us  in  that  blessed 
abode  where  there  are  neither  sor- 
rows nor  tears,  but  where  reign  eter- 
nal peace  and  happiness  ?  And  then, 
my  poor  Louisa,  if  life  seemed  to 
promise  your  dear  sister  happiness 
and  joy,  has  not  death  put  her  in 
possession  of  joys  more  pure,  happi- 
ness more  profound,  than  she  could 
ever  have  desired?  Oh!  how  en- 
viable is  her  lot.  She  will  never 
know  the  troubles,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  disenchantments  of  this 
life.  She  will  be  spared  all  the  suf- 
fering which  is  inseparable  from  a 
long  existence.  Death  has  been  to 
her  a  beautiful  angel,  come  from 
heaven  to  crown  her  with  flowers. 
Dry  your  tears,  Louisa :  your  sister 
is  happier  than  we. 

to  Gaetano. 

Each  day  is  bringing  you  nearer 
the  mournful  anniversary  you  spoke 
of  in  your  last  letter.  I  beg,  I  con- 
jure you,  Gaetano,  to  allow  to  your 
heart  no  sentiment  but  that  of  resig- 
nation. Remember  that  we  shall 
see  in  heaven  those  who  are  taken 
from  us  on  earth ;  and  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  life  are  the  means  by 
which  we  are  to  attain  endless  beati- 
tude,   I  speak  thus,  not  to  preach 


patience  to  you,  which  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  do,  but  to  give  you  a 
word  of  consolation ;  for  I  know  all 
that  you  have  suffered,  all  that  you 
still  suffer  in  secret.  The  cares  of 
business  and  the  multiplicity  of  ex- 
terior duties  will  not  prevent  sorrow- 
ful memories  from  taking  possession 
of  your  soul.  You  can,  then,  but 
offer  your  sufferings  as  a  sacrifice,  be- 
lieving that  they  will  render  us  more 
worthy  of  the  divine  love.  If  I  al- 
ready shared  your  life,  I  would  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  console 
and  encourage  you  on  these  sad 
days.  Meanwhile  let  us  both  strive 
each  day  to  lessen  our  imperfections, 
and  to  let  the  love  of  God  have  fuller 
scope  in  our  hearts.  Thus  shall  we, 
if  not  without  fear,  at  least  without 
remorse,  reach  that  solemn  moment 
of  our  life,  the  one  that  will  end  it 
May  God,  who,  we  hope,  will  one  day 
unite  us  on  earth  by  holy  ties,  deign 
to  unite  us  also  in  heaven  ! 

January  ax. 

(Three  days  before  the  commencement  of  her  illness.) 

Truly  we  must  be  always  -ready  to 
die  when  and  as  God  wills,  and  to 
love  him  infinitely  more  than  all  the 
things  of  this  world  which  are  pass- 
ing away  with  our  frail  lives.  Our 
immortal  soul  is  not  made  for  this 
world,  where  all  is  fleeting,  dissolv- 
ing, changing.  By  the  very  nature  of 
its  being,  it  yearns  for  heaven.  For 
me,  living  or  dead,  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  I  will  be  ever  thine,  my 
Gaetano,  in  the  love  that  God  knows 
and  blesses. 

This  letter  is  the  last  that  Rosa 
Ferrucci  wrote. 

CONCLUDED  IK  NXXT  tfUMBKR. 
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A  glance  at  New  York  City,  em- 
bracing the  entire  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, will  show  that  its  geographical 
position,  its  advantages  for  sewerage 
and  drainage,  in  fact  for  everything 
that  would  make  it  salubrious  and 
healthy,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
city  in  this  or  any  other  country.  And 
still,  with  its  bountiful  supply  of  na- 
ture's choicest  gifts,  many  of  our  rea- 
ders will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
our  death-rate  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  city  on  this  continent,  or  any  of 
the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  We  ap- 
pend a  table  showing  the  relative  per 
annum  mortality  in  various  cities : 


New  York...   

London  

Paris  

Copenhagen  

Christiansund,  (Norway.) . . . 

Liverpool  

Philadelphia  

Boston   

Newark,  N.J  

Providence  

Hartford  

Rochester  


Death.  Population, 
in  35 


45 
40 
36 
40 
44 
48 
4« 
44 
45 
54 


Let  us  first  examine  the  conditions 
which  favor  and  cause  this  exces- 
sively high  death-rate,  and  then  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  possible  what 
our  percentage  of  mortality  should  be, 
under  good  hygienic  regulations. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  present 
condition  is,  evidently,  in  the  packing 
system  of  the  tenant-houses ;  and  how 
the  unfortunates  exist  in  the  fetid 
air  and  dirt  of  these  dens,  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine.  The  name  ten- 
ant-house is  applied  to  all  buildings 
containing  three  or  more  families. 
There  are  at  present  in  our  city 
18,582  of  these  residences.   In  these 

*  Health  in  Country  and  Cities.  W.  F.  Thorns,  M.D. 


live  over  a  half-million  of  people,  or 
more  than  half  of  our  entire  popu- 
lation. These  houses  vary  in  con- 
dition, from  the  apartments  over  stores 
on  our  prominent  thoroughfares,which 
often  contain  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  more  aristocratic  and 
imposing  structures,  through  many 
gradations  to  the  cellar,  garrets,  and 
model  tenant-houses,  occupied  by  the 
most  miserable  of  our  inhabitants. 
Such  an  economy  of  space  was  never 
known  to  be  displayed  in  sheltering 
cattle  as  is  here  shown  in  the  houses, 
if  they  can  be  so  called,  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  We  give  a  description 
of  one  of  these  establishments,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  ex- 
amined a  "model  tenant-house."  On 
a  lot  25  by  100  feet  two  buildings  are 
erected,  one  in  the  front,  the  second 
in  the  rear.  Between  the  houses  is  a 
yard  or  open  space,  in  which  are  loca- 
ted rows  of  stalls  to  be  used  as  water- 
closets.  The  buildings  are  frequently 
seven  and  eight  stories  high,  inclu- 
ding basement.  Through  the  middle 
of  each  house  runs  a  hall  three  to 
four  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  the 
hall  are  the  apartments,  as  they  are 
termed,  more  properly  coops  or  dens. 
There  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
sets  of  these  coops  to  each  half,  mak- 
ing six  or  eight  families  to  the  floor; 
and  so  they  are  packed,  from  the  cel- 
lar to  the  roof  of  the  establishment. 
As  the  term  "  suites  of  apartments  "  is 
rather  deceptive  to  the  uninitiated, 
we  will  state  this  means  simply  two — 
one,  the  common  room,  where  all  the 
cooking,  washing,  and  other  family 
work  is  performed,  and  in  some  in- 
stances used  additionally  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  as  shoe-making, 
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tailoring,  etc. ;  the  other  is  the  sleep- 
ing-room. The  first  is  generally  8 
feet  by  10,  and  the  second  7  by  8, 
with  an  average  height  of  7  feet. 
"  Not  unfrequently  two  families — yea, 
four  families — live  in  one  of  these  small 
sets  of  dens ;  and  in  this  manner  as 
many  as  126  families,  numbering  over 
800  souls,  have  been  packed  into  one 
such  building,  and  some  of  the  fami- 
lies taking  boarders  and  lodgers  at 
that.  And  worse  yet,  all  around  such 
tenements,  or  in  close  proximity  to 
them,  stand  slaughter-houses,  stables, 
tanneries,  soap  factories,  and  bone- 
boiling  establishments,  emitting  life- 
destroying  exhalations."* 

Imagine  rows  of  such  houses,  so 
close  to  each  other  as  to  shut  out  the 
air  and  sunlight  from  their  inmates, 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  some  portions  of  the  lower  wards 
of  New  York  City.  Of  the  18,582 
tenant-houses,  Dr.  E.  B.  Dalton,  the 
Sanitary  Superintendent,  reports  "52 
per  cent  in  bad  sanitary  condition, 
that  is,  in  a  condition  detrimental  to 
the  health  and  dangerous  to  the  lives 
of  the  occupants,  and  sources  of  in- 
fection to  the  neighborhood  generally ; 
32  per  cent  are  in  this  condition 
purely  from  overcrowding,  accumula- 
tions of  filth,  want  of  water-supply, 
and  other  results  of  neglect."  Dr.  E. 
Harris,  the  efficient  Register  of  Vital 
Statistics  for  the  Board  of  Health,  in- 
forms us  that,  although  the  Fourth 
ward  has  given  up  nearly  one  half  its 
space  for  mercantile  purposes,  it  still 
retains  the  population  it  had  in  1864. 
This  is  effected  by  driving  the  poor 
tenants  into  smaller  space  and  more 
miserable  dens,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  accommodate  themselves  to,  as 
there  is  no  rapid  transportation  at 
their  command  by  which  they  could 
reach  homes  in  more  salubrious  dis- 
tricts, and  still  retain  their  employ- 

•  Mr.  Dyer's  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Desti- 
tute and  Outcast  Children  of  this  city. 


ment  in  this  section.  The  result  is, 
that  in  some  locations  the  people  are 
packed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  300,000 
to  the  square  mile.  Here  are  con- 
gregated the  vilest  brothels,  the  low- 
est dance-houses,  and  other  dens  of 
infamy.  It  is  doubtful  if  throughout 
Europe,  and  certainly  in  no  other  part 
of  America,  in  the  same  amount  of 
space,  so  much  vice,  immorality,  pau- 
perism, disease,  and  fearful  depravity 
could  be  found,  as  some  of  the  worst 
of  these  locations  present  daily  for 
our  consideration.  Our  readers  must 
not  suppose,  from  our  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  Fourth  ward,  that  it  con- 
tains all  of  this  character  of  trouble 
existing  in  New  York.  This  is  not  the 
case.  In  portions  of  all  the  wards  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  island,  as  well 
as  up-town  by  either  river-side  as  high 
as  Fiftieth  street,  will  the  same  con- 
dition be  found,  but  not  in  so  con- 
centrated a  form  as  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  and  its  immediate  surroundings, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  held  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  the 
worst  locality  on  the  island. 

Practical  hygienists  give  1000 
cubic  feet  as  the  standard  amount 
of  air-space  for  each  individual.  Dr. 
W.  F.  Thorns,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
Tenant-Houses ',  thinking  that  quan- 
tity impracticable  in  this  charac- 
ter of  building,  gives  700  cubic  feet 
as  the  minimum  in  which  a  person 
can  live  and  not  be  injured  by  the 
carbonic  acid  he  constantly  expires. 
With  many  of  the  'fever-nests'  not 
more  than  300  to  400  feet  to  the 
individual  are  given  ;  and  Captain 
Lord's  report  shows  that  in  289 
houses  the  quantity  allowed  each 
inmate  is  only  between  100  and 
300  cubic  feet. 

The  zymotic  or  foul-air  diseases, 
as  they  are  termed  by  some,  formed 
29.36  per  cent  of  our  total  mortality 
during  last  year.*    Belonging  to  this 
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class  are  the  diarrhoeal  maladies, 
Asiatic  cholera,  cholera-morbus,  ty- 
phoid and  typhus  fevers,  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  others  of 
this  kind  3  also  the  dietetic  disorders, 
inanition,  scurvy,  etc.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that,  in  such  locations 
as  are  above  described,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  mortality  from  this 
class  must  arise.  Consumption  also, 
which  might  properly  be  termed 
the  constant  scourge  of  the  human 
family,  assists  largely  in  running  up 
our  death -table.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  in  speaking  of  this 
disease,  said  "it  was  the  natural 
death  of  the  Irish  emigrant  in  this 
country. "  This  remark  is  equally  true 
of  persons  coming  from  all  other 
countries,  partially  on  account  of 
foreigners  not  being  acclimated  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  but 
more  particularly  because  so  many 
of  them  dwell  in  damp,  leaky  shan- 
ties, or  in  cellars  which  are  frequent- 
ly below  the  level  of  high  water. 
Here  the  seeds  of  the  disease  are 
planted  by  which  the  miserable  vic- 
tims of  hectic  fever,  night  -  sweats, 
and  other  attendant  evils  are  hur- 
ried to  their  untimely  graves.  In 
the  fifteen  months  ending  December 
31st,  1867,  4123  persons  died  in  our 
city  of  this  disease.  The  largest 
number  of  these  were  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  40.  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  were 
natives  of  Ireland,  1430  were  Ame- 
ricans, 600  Germans,  and  328  from 
other  foreign  countries. 

Upon  the  infants,  however,  of  these 
polluted  districts  death  fastens  his 
relentless  grasp,  and  from  their  ranks 
under  the  age  of  five  years  he  claim- 
ed last  year  over  one  half  the  entire 
mortality  of  the  city.  The  blood  of 
these  innocents  is  poisoned  from 
birth  by  the  noxious  influences  of 
bad  air  and  adulterated  food  ;  con- 
sequently their  nutrition  is  defective, 


and  the  majority  of  them  are  fourid 
frail,  puny,  and  miserable.  In  this 
condition  they  are  little  able  to  stand 
the  irritation  attendant  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  dentition,  and  during  this 
period  a  large  number  of  them  rapid- 
ly sink  from  diarrhoea,  marasmus,  or 
some  kindred  disorder. 

Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  of  these  little  ones  died 
last  year  under  twelve  months  of  age. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  little  less  than 
one  fourth  of  all  the  infants  born 
alive  during  the  same  period.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  send  a  thrill  of  horror 
to  the  breast  of  every  mother,  to 
think  that  one  out  of  every  four  in- 
fants born,  must  perish  before  it 
reaches  its  first  birthday  ? 

"This  is  well  known  to  be  twice 
too  high  a  death-rate  for  the  first 
year  of  infant  life,  and  experience 
demonstrates,  that  the  infant  death- 
rate  is  a  safe  index  of  the  general 
rate  of  mortality,  both  in  the  total 
population  and  in  the  adults  of  any 
city  or  district.  That  is,  if  in  the 
Sixth  ward  we  find  a  high  death-rate 
in  children,  and  if  it  is  vastly  higher 
than  that  in  the  children  of  the  Fif- 
teenth ward,  then  we  shall  find  (as 
we  actually  have  found)  that  the 
death-rate  is  excessively  high  in  the 
total  number  of  adult  inhabitants  of 
the  Sixth,  while  there  is  a  very  low 
death-rate  in  the  Fifteenth  that  bu- 
ries the  smallest  percentage  of  its  in- 
fants."* An  easy  solution  to  this  is 
found  in  the  greater  susceptibility  of 
early  infancy  from  extreme  delicacy 
of  formation.  Just  as  the  accurate 
thermometer  indicates  immediately 
every  change  in  the  temperature,  so 
these  frail  organizations  blight  first 
under  detrimental  influences,  before 
the  more  matured  portion  of  the 
population  are  perceptibly  affected 
by  the  same  causes.  The  following 
will  strikingly  elucidate  the  greater 
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expectation  for  human  life  to  persons 
living  in  even  comparatively  salu- 
brious districts.  The  death-rate  in 
the  Fourth  ward,  in  1863,  was  about 
1  in  25  of  the  population  ;  in  the 
Fifteenth,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
1  in  60. 

Why  should  this  wide  difference 
in  the  mortality  exist  in  two  sections 
of  the  same  city  adjacent  to  each 
other  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  there 
are  but  few  of  the  densely  over- 
crowded tenant-houses  in  the  Fif- 
teenth or  healthy  ward,  while  the 
Fourth  presents  a  population  of 
nearly  20,000  souls  packed  in 
these  buildings.  Thus  it  is  shown 
that  persons  living  in  the  Fifteenth 
ward,  have  two  and  a  half  times  more 
chances  for  life  than  those  residing 
in  the  Fourth. 

The  all-important  question  to  the 
social  economist  now  recurs  :  What 
is  the  necessary  or  inevitable  mor- 
tality of  the  total  population  of  this 
city  ?  We  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
fer to  the  mortality  above  given  for 
the  Fifteenth  ward,  which  is  1  in  60. 
Why  is  it  not  practicable  to  bring 
our  sanitary  regulations  to  such  per- 
fection as  to  reduce  the  mortality 
of  the  entire  city  to  near  this  stand- 
ard? Thus  we  would  save  many 
lives,  now  sacrificed  by  diseases 
which  we  have  the  power  in  a  great 
measure  to  control ;  and  we  would 
lessen  the  general  death-rate  of  the 
city  to  between  16,000  and  17,000  to 
the  1,000,000,  instead  of  ranging,  as 
it  now  does,  from  23,000  to  26,000  to 
the  same  amount  of  population. 

To  look  at  this  fearful  drain  of  hu- 
man life  is  painful  enough;  but  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  even  more  deplorable.  The 
constant  inhalation  of  vitiated  air 
lowers  the  vitality  and  poisons  the 
entire  organism,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, predisposes  these  unfortu- 
nates to  a  continual  desire  for  stimu- 


lation. This,  in  fact,  is  a  manifestation 
of  nature,  which,  by  a  wise  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  when  depressed 
or  disordered  from  any  cause,  has  a 
constant  tendency  toward  health. 
They,  however,  do  not  appreciate  that 
pure  air,  cleanliness,  and  substantial 
food  would  quench  this  natural  long- 
ing ;  but  they  seek  that  which  is  more 
gratifying  to  their  depraved  appetites ; 
as  for  the  time  being  it  steals  their 
reason  and  blunts  their  sensibility  to 
present  misery.  These  facts  account 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  large  number 
of  rum-holes  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  tenant  rookeries,  which 
is  reported  in  certain  localities  to  be 
one  for  less  than  every  two  houses. 
Many  of  these  low  groggeries  are  so 
disgustingly  filthy,  and  their  poison- 
ous compounds  so  corrupting  of  every 
moral  feeling,  that  they  can  proper- 
ly be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
despicable  Chinese  opium-dens  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitechapel 
in  London.  The  following  figures  de- 
monstrate the  immense  number  of  vo- 
taries who  frequent  drinking-saloons 
in  this  city,  and  the  vast  sums  of  mo- 
ney squandered  annually  in  these  de- 
grading haunts :  "  There  are  at  pre- 
sent 5203  licensed  rum-shops  in  New 
York  ;  697,202  persons  visit  these  dai- 
ly, 4,183,212  in  a  week,  and  218,224,- 
226  in  a  year.  The  total  amount  of 
money  paid  out  for  drinks  across  the 
bar  and  at  the  drinking-tables  of  the 
liquor-shops  of  New  York  is  $736,- 
280.59  a  week,  or  $38,286,590.68  a 
year."*  This  is  the  account  of  the  li- 
censed bar-rooms :  how  many  unli- 
censed ones  exist  it  is  impossible  to 
know.  When  we  consider  that  the 
highest  estimate  made  of  our  popula- 
tion gives  us  only  1,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, the  foregoing  figures  certainly 
are  astounding,  and  deserve  most  ear- 
nest consideration.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  it  will  be  interest- 
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ing  to  examine  the  annals  of  crime 
for  the  past  year.  There  were  80,532* 
arrests  made  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  October  31st,  1867.  These 
embrace  offences  of  every  grade,  from 
petty  larceny  to  murder.  The  num- 
ber of  the  latter  is  59,  or  an  average 
of  more  than  one  a  week.  This  total 
number  of  criminals  amounts  to  near- 
ly one  twelfth  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion, and  certainly  shows  a  very  low 
grade  of  morals  in  our  community. 
It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know 
what  proportion  of  these  criminals 
date  the  commencement  of  their  ca- 
reer in  crime,  from  the  time  they  be- 
gan to  drink  intoxicating  liquors. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  in  our 
city  is  the  condition  of  the  homeless 
children.  "  The  number  of  these  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  is  stated  to  be  200,900,  of 
which  not  more  than  75,000  attend 
Sunday-school,  leaving  the  vast  num- 
ber of  125,000  of  our  children  un- 
reached and  uncared  for,  of  which  it 
has  been  estimated  that  nearly  40,000 
are  vagrant  children,''!  "Hundreds 
of  these  children  are  confirmed  drunk- 
ards, and  thousands  of  them  are  ac- 
customed to  strong  drink.  Children 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  years  down  to 
infants  of  four  are  daily  met  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  They  come  drunk  to 
the  mission-schools.  The  little  crea- 
tures have  many  a  time  lain  stretched 
upon  the  benches  of  this  institution, 
(Howard  Mission,)  sleeping  off  their 
debauch.  Hundreds  of  them  have  be- 
come veteran  thieves,  and  thousands 
more  are  in  training  for  the  same  end. 
Nine  hundred  and  sixty  girls  and 
3,958  boys,  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years — making  a  total  of 
4618 — were  arrested  during  the  year 
ending  October  31st,  1867,  for  drunk- 
enness and  petty  crimes."^ 

•Report  Metropolitan  Police, 
t  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq.,  communication  to  New  York 
Observer. 
X  Dyer  s  Report. 


The  arrests  for  the  same  period  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years 
amounts  to  the  fearful  number  of  13,- 
660.  Is  it  not  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate these  little  creatures,  "  made  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,"  al- 
lowed to  develop  in  such  haunts  of 
crime,  every  faculty  as  soon  as 
awakened  blunted  by  the  atmosphere 
of  sin  surrounding  them  ?  If  not  res- 
cued from  their  fate  at  an  early  age, 
we  know  they  are  the  embryo  crimi- 
nals who  will  in  the  future  fill  our 
prisons  and  grace  our  scaffolds.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Nurtured  in  a 
hot-bed  of  crime  from  infancy,  educa- 
ted in  pilfering  and  beggary  in  child- 
hood, it  is  but  human  that  they  should 
develop  these  accomplishments  in 
rank  luxuriance  as  they  grow  to  man- 
hood. It  seems  strange  that  Mr. 
Bergh's  attention  has  neverbeendrawn 
to  the  condition  of  the  miserable  ten- 
ants and  the  homeless  children.  He 
and  the  rest  of  his  society  take  every 
means  to  remedy  the  complaints  of 
ill-used  quadrupeds ;  but  unfortunate 
biped  humanity  may  be  stalled  in 
filthy  dens  with  imperfect  drainage 
and  no  ventilation,  or,  the  little  ones 
starve  and  die  on  our  thoroughfares, 
without  finding  a  humanitarian  to 
raise  a  voice  in  their  behalf.  It  is 
true,  our  cattle  should  be  cared  for, 
but  a  just  God  will  demand  at  our 
hands  some  protection  for  his  poor. 

"  He  has  said — his  troths  are  all  eternal — 
What  he  said  both  has  been  and  shall  be— 
What  ye  have  not  done  to  these  my  poor  ones, 
Lo  1  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  rae."* 

The  radical  relief  for  the  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  tenant-house  system 
can  only  be  reached  by,  first,  condemn- 
ing and  tearing  down  the  worst  class 
of  these  buildings ;  and,  secondly,  re- 
modelling those  which,  by  their  con- 
struction, are  susceptible  of  such  im- 
provement as  will  insure  the  inmates 
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at  least  the  blessings  of  sunshine  and 
pure  air. 

These  stringent  measures  are  un- 
fortunately, for  the  present,  impracti- 
cable, as,  should  they  be  carried  into 
effect,  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  dens  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
streets  without  shelter.  Space  must 
be  found  adjacent  to  the  city  where 
neat  and  comfortable  cottages  can 
be  built  for  the  laboring  classes,  and 
transportation  of  such  character  pro- 
vided as  will  enable  them  to  reach 
these  abodes  in  as  little  time  and  at 
as  small  an  expense  as  it  now  con- 
sumes to  get  to  their  tenant  dwellings. 
The  beautiful  shore€  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers 
must  eventually  be  dotted  by  the  vil- 
lages of  these  working  people.  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  very  wealthy 
gentleman  of  our  community  propo- 
ses building  a  number  of  such  houses 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  To  be  the  projector  of  such  a 
philanthropic  enterprise  would  enti- 
tle him  td  the  love  and  admiration  of 
the  people  now,  while  in  after-years 
it  would  be  pointed  out  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  generosity  to  the  strug- 
gling poor.  The  proposed  "Hudson 
Highland  Bridge,"  the  "  East  River 
Bridge,"  and  the  tunnel  under  the 
East  River,  all  of  which,  we  hope,  will 
be  pressed  rapidly  to  completion,  will 
form  the  first  of  the  links  which  are 
to  bind  our  Island  City  to  the  sur 
rounding  rural  districts.  The  loca- 
tion where  the  first  will  span  the  Hud- 
son is  near  Fort  Montgomery,  in 
the  Highlands;  the  second  is  in- 
tended to  connect  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  with  Brooklyn ;  and  the  iron 
tubular  tunnel  is,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, a  wrought-iron  tunnel,  to  be 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  East  River ; 
it  also  is  to  connect  Brooklyn  with 
New  York.  In  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  we  think  these  proposed  means 
for  rapid  communication  between  our 


island  and  the  neighboring  country 
vie  in  importance  with  the  gigantic 
enterprise  which  gives  us  the  water 
of  the  Croton  river  for  our  daily  con- 
sumption, and  the  Central  Park  for 
the  recreation  and  amusement  of  our 
pent-up  population.  Over  the  East 
River  Bridge  it  is  intended  to  run  cars 
by  an  endless  wire  rope,  worked  by 
an  engine  under  the  flooring  on  the 
Brooklyn  side.  The  minimum  rate 
of  speed  is  put  down  as  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  such  travelling  facili- 
ties as  these  structures  will  afford 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
workingmen  to  reach  healthful  and 
salubrious  homes  outside  of  the  me- 
tropolis. We  would  thus  be  able  to 
disgorge  the  immense  surplus  of  po- 
pulation which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  accommodate  in  our  midst. 

But  while  we  keep  this  in  our 
minds  as  the  great  ultimatum  which 
will  eventually  relieve  us,  we  must  in 
the  mean  time  use  every  effort  in  our 
power  to  ameliorate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  misery  surrounding  us. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  in  March,  1866, 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by 
that  body  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
defects  in  the  tenant-houses.  Noth- 
ing could  bear  better  evidence  of 
the  good  results  effected  by  the  wise 
sanitary  measures  they  have  adopted 
than  the  saving  in  our  mortality  rates 
during  the  last  year.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  "  our  present  code  of 
health  laws  are  better  than  those  of 
any  other  city  on  this  planet ;"  and 
had  the  commissioners,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  these  laws,  been  sustained  in 
their  laudable  efforts  for  the  public 
good  by  the  courts  of  justice,  no 
doubt  much  more  would  have  been 
effected.  The  Sanitary  Superinten- 
dant,  Dr.  E.  B.  Dalton,  reports  35,- 
045  inspections  made  during  the  last 
year ;  11,414  of  these  were  in  tene- 
ment-houses, 11,473  to  yards,  cellars, 
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waste-pipes,  etc.;  the  remainder,  to 
private  dwellings,  slaughter-houses, 
establishments  for  fat-melting  and 
bone-boiling,  stables,  piggeries,  etc. 
This  amount  of  visitations  by  the  sani- 
tary inspectors  shows  great  activity  in 
their  department,  and  entitles  them 
to  much  credit.  The  evils,  however, 
attending  the  entire  of  the  present 
systems  are  so  numerous  that,  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  active  legislation, 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  root  of  the  trou- 
ble cannot  be  reached.  In  the  first 
place,  no  person  should  be  allowed, 
in  the  future,  to  build  a  house  to  be 
occupied  by  more  than  three  or  four 
families,  without  its  plan  of  construc- 
tion being  first  officially  approved  of 
by  an  appointed  superintendent. 
This  would  confine  the  sanitary  evils, 
so  far  as  the  internal  arrangement  of 
tenements  are  concerned,  to  those 
we  now  have ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  as  Dr.  Dalton  suggests,  the 
erection  of  a  front  and  rear  tenement 
on  the  same  lot  should  be  strictly 
prohibited.  The  importance  of  these 
means  cannot  be  overestimated.  In 
addition,  many  changes  apparently 
slight  in  themselves  can  be  effect- 
ed in  the  existing  houses,  which 
would  materially  add  to  the  comfort 
and  chances  of  life  of  the  inmates. 
Miss  F.  Nightingale  says :  "  It  is  a 
fact  demonstrated  by  statistics,  that 
in  the  improved  dwellings  the  mor- 
tality has  fallen  in  certain  cases 
from  25  to  14  per  1000  ;  and  that 
in  the  common  1  lodging-houses/ 
which  have  been  hot-beds  of  epide- 
mics, such  diseases  have  almost  dis- 
appeared through  the  adoption  of 
sanitary  measures."  One  condition 
probably  more  pregnant  with  disease 
to  the  tenants  than  almost  any  other 
is,  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
water-closets  in  the  tenant  buildings 
are  not  connected  with  the  regular 
sewers.  The  consequence  is,  these 
places  become  choked  up  with  accu- 


mulations of  filth,  and  give  forth  noi- 
some and  offensive  odors,  most  detri- 
mental to  health.  This  alone  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  large  amount  of 
the  diarrhceal  diseases  which  pervade 
our  community  during  the  hot  season 
with  such  fatal  results.  The  inspec- 
tor of  the  Fourth  Sanitary  District,  for 
the  Citizens'  Association,  in  1864, 
reported  "  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  privies  in  his  district  as  being 
connected  with  drains  or  sewers." 
He  also  says  :  "  There  is  a  section  of 
my  district,  embracing  at  least  nine 
blocks,  in  every  part  of  which  the 
peculiar  odor  arising  from  privies 
is  always  distinctly  perceptible  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  From  this 
region  fever  is  never  absent.  I  re- 
fer to  typhus  and  typhoid,  for  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fever  do  not 
prevail  in  this  neighborhood,  even  in 
the  low  tract  adjoining  the  river. 
Such  a  gentle  fiend  as  paludal  mias- 
ma flies  affrighted  from  the  terrific 
phantoms  of  disease  that  reign  su- 
preme in  this  domain  of  pestilence." 
The  landlords  who  grind  the  last 
cent  of  rent  possible  from  their  ten- 
ants should  be  obliged,  at  least,  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve 
them  from  palpable  occasions  of  dis- 
ease. At  a  small  expense  in  com- 
parison to  the  income  this  class  of 
property  yields,  the  proper  connec- 
tions with  the  sewers  could  be  made, 
and  thus  much  suffering  avoided. 

One  great  trouble  the  sanitarian 
encounters  is,  the  disinclination  of  a 
large  portion  of  this  class  to  adopt 
habits  of  cleanliness.  They  seem 
actually  to  riot  in  and  be  proud  of 
their  filthy  surroundings.  And  their 
example  is  unfortunately  contagious, 
as  it  is  known  frequently  to  be  the  case 
that  where  neat,  clean,  and  respec- 
table families  are  thrown  in  contact 
with  them,  they,  too,  soon  degenerate 
into  the  same  condition.  "  It  would 
be  true  of  many  thousands  that,  if 
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left  to  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of 
their  reckless  and  filthy  habits,  they 
would  convert  a  palace  into  a  pig-sty, 
and  create  1  fever-nests '  and  hot- 
beds of  vice  and  corruption  under 
circumstances  most  favorable  to 
health,  comfort,  and  social  eleva- 
tion."* This  fact,  although  discour- 
aging, should  be  but  a  greater  incen- 
tive to  keep  constantly  over  them  a 
vigilant  sanitary  inspection,  to  show 
them  the  baneful  effects  of  their  ha- 
bits of  living,  and  to  cause  a  spirit 
of  emulation  to  assist  themselves  in 
purifying  their  homes  and  surround- 
ings. This  can  be  done.  Their 
"  reckless  and  filthy  habits  "  are,  in 
many  instances,  but  the  indication  of 
a  lowered  moral  and  physical  status, 
the  result  of  the  poverty,  starvation, 
and  misery  they  have  endured.  A 
little  encouragement,  and  a  constant 
stimulation  as  to  the  right  means  to 
be  adopted,  would  soon  cause  many 
of  them  to  overcome  their  vitiated 
and  depraved  tastes. 

These  combined  facts,  we  think/ 
necessitate  a  thorough  house  to  house 
examination  of  all  this  character  of 
property  in  the  city,  by  competent 
sanitary  persons,  so  that  the  Sanita- 
ry Superintendent  may  know  the 
exact  condition  of  each  tenement. 
With  such  knowledge  many  advan- 
tageous improvements  could  be  made 
and  many  nuisances  abated,  without 
waiting  for  a  report  from  either  the 
occupants  or  sanitary  police,  as  is 
now  done.  This  action  is  at  present 
rendered  more  essential  as  the  sum- 
mer is  coming  on,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  long,  hot  days  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  decomposition 
will  make  the  air  putrid  with  its 
"  life-destroying  exhalations."  Our 
death-rate  from  the  diarrhoeal,  and 
other  miasmatic  diseases,  will,  as 
usual,  run  up  to  the  highest  mark ; 

*  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  in  New  York.  1863. 


and  should  cholera  get  a  foothold  in 
the  city,  it  is  questionable  if  it  could 
be  controlled  by  the  Health  Com- 
missioners as  readily  as  it  was  in  the 
summer  of  1866. 

The  question,  how  to  deal  wisely 
with  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, has  been  earnestly  discussed 
and  considered  by  the  press,  by  mu- 
nicipal and  legislative  bodies,  from 
the  pulpit,  and  also  by  countless 
temperance  associations,  without 
reaching  a  solution  of  this  great  pro- 
blem. Philanthropic  efforts  are  con- 
stantly made  to  stop  the  tide  of 
self-destruction  without  avail ;  and 
the  originators  of  such  movements 
seem  all  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  thoroughly 
restrain  the  appetite  for  strong  drinks 
by  any  character  of  laws  which  may 
be  enacted.  The  only  resource  that 
remains  is  to  throw  around  the  trade 
such  restrictions  as  will  confine  it  to 
its  narrowest  limits.  This  is  to  be 
effected  not  alone  by  legislative 
enactments,  but  also  by  a  moral  and 
religious  influence.  Public  opinion 
has  great  weight,  and  every  man 
who  loves  the  well-being  of  his  race 
should  frown  down  this  social  evil  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  Ministers 
of  the  gospel  should  persistently 
teach  the  enormity  of  the  ills  result- 
ing, as  they  alone  fully  know,  from 
this  cause. 

A  great  many  persons  think  the 
present  laws  have  no  influence  in  re- 
straining drunkenness,  and  that  as 
much  liquor  is  consumed  now  as  for- 
merly. As  a  proof  of  their  efficacy, 
we  will  give  here  a  portion  of  a  ta- 
ble, taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Excise  Commissioners  for  last  year, 
comparing  the  number  of  arrests  for 
offences  actually  resulting  from  the 
excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
drinks  on  Sundays,  when  the  rum- 
sellers  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
glittering  shops  closed  the  *  entire 
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day,  and  Tuesdays,  when  the  prohi- 
bition applied  only  to  before  sunrise. 


Months. 

Year. 

Days. 

Arrksts. 

March, 

1867 

5  Sundays, 

axo 

4  Tuesdays, 

47i 

April} 

4  Sundays, 

«95 

5  Tuesdays, 

480 

May, 

4  Sundays, 

"3 

M 

4  Tuesdays, 

38o 

As  it  is  well  known  that  before  the 
enaction  of  these  laws  the  arrests  on 
Sunday  far  exceeded  those  of  any 
other  day  in  the  week,  this  should 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the 
effect  of  the  Sunday  prohibition. 

The  estimated  number  of  vagrant 
children  in  this  city  is  nearly  40,000. 
Forty  thousand  immortal  beings 
floating,  day  by  day,  toward  physi- 
cal and  moral  destruction!  Throw 
aside  all  the  dictates  of  Christianity, 
and  look  upon  these  children  in  the 
future.  According  to  our  free  insti- 
tutions, they  will  have  the  same 
amount  of  control  over  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  as  our  own  offspring, 
although  the  latter  may  be  thorough- 
ly educated  to  make  good  and  intel- 
ligent citizens.  Here  we  are  allow- 
ing to  be  nurtured  the  element  which, 
in  the  riots  of  1863,  threatened  to  de- 
luge the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
island  with  tumult,  conflagration,  and 
bloodshed.  Every  year,  with  the 
constantly  increasing  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, new  material  is  added  to  de- 
velop this  character  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  Such  being  the  case,  self-pro- 
tection demands  that  something  be 
done  to  give  these  children  homes 
and  draw  them  from  the  pollution 
surrounding  them.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  city,  there  are  some 
institutions  intended  particularly  to 
take  care  of  these  little  vagrants,  and 
they  form  the  only  breakwater  to 
vol.  vii. — 36 


this  torrent  of  infantile  depravity. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Five  Points 
Mission.  This  was  established  un- 
der "  An  Act,"  passed  in  March,  1856, 
by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  "  to  incorporate 
the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
The  intentions  of  the  ladies  forming 
this  association  are  shown  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  above- 
named  act,  and  reads:  "The  ob- 
jects of  said  society  are,  to  support 
one  or  more  missionaries,  to  labor 
among  the  poor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  especially  in  the  locality  known 
as  the  *  Five  Points to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  for 
such  poor ;  to  educate  poor  children 
and  provide  for  their  comfort  and 
welfare;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to 
maintain  a  school  at  the  Five  Points, 
in  said  city,  and  to  perform  kindred 
acts  of  charity  and  benevolence." 
The  "  Old  Brewery,"  a  most  notori- 
ous den  of  infamy,  just  at  the  Five 
Points,  was  selected  by  the  associa- 
tion as  headquarters  for  their  mis- 
sionary labors  ;  and  to  gather  round 
them  here  the  little  ones  of  this  worst 
location  of  the  city,  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  instructed  in  the  rudimentary 
English  branches,  as  well  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  faith,  became 
a  labor  of  love.  This  enterprise 
prospered,  and  now,  in  place  of  the 
"Old  Brewery,"  stands  a  large,  com- 
modious mission-building.  A  pe- 
culiar feature  in  the  management 
is,  that  entire  families  are  taken  in,, 
and  given  work  of  some  kind  to  do,, 
so  that  it  forms  a  character  of  tenant- 
house.  The  institution  contains  some 
18  families,  including  between  60  and 
70  children.  One  thousand  and  nine- 
teen children  have  been  taught  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  day-school.  Im- 
mediately opposite  and  facing  this, 
is  the  second  of  these  institutions,, 
the  "Five  Points  House  of  Indus* 
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try."  This  was  established  under 
the  supervision  of  the  same  gentle- 
man who  at  first  had  control  of  the 
Five  Points  Mission,  the  Rev.  L.  M. 
Pease.  Through  some  misunder- 
standing, he  withdrew  from  the  mis- 
sion and  founded  the  House  of  In- 
dustry. His  beginning  was  very 
small,  and  consisted  of  an  effort  to 
obtain  work  for  a  number  of  un- 
happy females  who  desired  to  es- 
cape from  their  criminal  way  of  liv- 
ing. His  next  step  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  day-school ;  soon  after- 
ward men  and  women  were  employ- 
ed in  making  shoes,  baskets,  etc. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
quickly  assured,  and  it  rapidly  en- 
larged its  sphere  of  usefulness.  Some 
time  since,  the  manufacturing  of  bas- 
kets, shoes,  etc.,  was  given  up,  and  it 
is  now  simply  a  house  of  refuge,  where 
homeless  children  are  educated,  fed, 
and  clothed.  During  the  winter,  a 
meal  was  given,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  to  destitute  adults.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  informed  us  that  325  men 
and  women  partook  of  this  meal  daily 
during  the  cold  weather.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  children  given  three 
meals  was  also  325,  making  1300 
meals  given  by  this  institution  daily. 
The  whole  number  of  children  taught 
here  during  the  last  year  was  1289. 
An  interesting  feature  connected  with 
this  enterprise  is  the  boarding-house 
which  has  recently  been  established 
for  working-girls.  A  large  tenement- 
house  was  bought,  and  fitted  up  in 
the  most  complete  manner ;  and  here 
^homeless  working-girls  can  get  good, 
substantial  board  for  three  dollars 
and  a  quarter  a  week.  This  is  of  great 
advantage  to  these  poor  young  wo- 
jnen,  who  are  overworked  at  meagre 
pay,  and  enables  them  to  live  for 
about  one  half  the  price  they  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  board  in  a  re- 
spectable lodging-house.  In  the  in- 
ternal arrangements,  everything  is 


done  to  add  to  the  comfort  as  well 
as  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
inmates.  In  the  public  parlor  there 
are  an  organ  and  a  piano,  also  several 
sewing-machines.  These  are  at  the 
disposal  of  any  one  in  the  house,  at 
all  times.  Two  evenings  in  the  week 
they  have  night-school.  The  Ger- 
mans teach  their  language  in  ex- 
change for  English.  The  matron 
states:  "Through  the  kindness  of 
some  publishers,  we  have  5  daily 
papers,  12  weeklies,  and  4  month- 
lies. Three  daily  German  papers 
are  sent  us ;  also  a  German  maga- 
zine, published  at  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many." Some  six  years  ago,  the 
third  of  the  houses  for  this  special 
work  was  established  at  No.  40  New 
Bowery,  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Van  Me- 
ter. The  Howard  Mission  (as  this 
establishment  is  called)  far  exceeds 
the  House  of  Industry  in  its  internal 
appearance.  The  latter,  with'  its 
massive  bare  walls  and  iron  grat- 
ings resembles  more  a  prison  for 
culprits  than  a  home  for  little  ones. 
The  former,  to  the  contrary,  is  built 
with  a  desire  to  surround  the  chil- 
dren with  everything  that  can  please 
and  attract  them.  The  assistant 
superintendent  remarked  to  us 
that  "  their  wish  had  been  to  make 
their  mission  home  more  beautiful 
and  enticing  than  any  saloon  could 
be."  The  two  large  halls  are  neatly 
finished  and  artistically  adorned.  In 
the  lower  one,  through  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  gentleman,  a  fountain  is 
constantly  playing,  several  hanging 
baskets  of  moss  and  evergreens 
swing  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  fountain  is  a  pretty  re- 
servoir containing  gold-fish.  This 
institution  has  received,  in  six  years, 
7581  children;  and  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Little  Wanderers'  Friend, 
published  by  this  house,  states  that 
"for  this  month  (February)  619  chil- 
dren have  been  fed  at  its  tables, 
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clothed  from  its  wardrobes,  and 
taught  in  its  schools."  These  houses 
all  have  their  regular  religious  ser- 
vices, morning,  noon,  and  night,  with 
Sunday-schools,  singing,  and  prayer- 
meetings.  On  Sunday  mornings,  the 
prisoners  from  some  of  the  station- 
houses,  under  arrest  for  disorder  and 
drunkenness  the  night  previous,  are 
taken  to  the  Howard  Mission,  and 
furnished  with  coffee  and  bread,  and 
then,  before  leaving,  they  have  a  re- 
ligious discourse  preached  to  them. 
In  addition,  these  houses  have  regu- 
lar visitors,  who  call  at  the  homes  of 
those  making  complaints,  to  assist 
and  comfort  the  sick,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  find  out  if  the  state- 
ments given  by  them  are  correct.  In 
order  that  those  not  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  such  institutions  may  see 
the  charitable  work  these  ladies  ef- 
fect, we  extract  the  first  two  items 
from  the  visitors'  diary  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Monthly  Record  of  the , 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  1866 : 

"Called  on  Mrs.  L  ,  Irish 

Catholic ;  is  a  widow,  with  two  small 
boys;  tells  me  she  cannot  get 
enough  work  to  support  the  family ; 
would  be  willing  to  sew,  wash,  pick 
hair,  or  any  of  the  various  female 
employments,  if  she  could  get  it 
We  offered  to  feed  and  clothe  her 
boys  if  she  would  send  them  to  our 
school,  which  she  readily  promised. 

"Visited  Mrs.  G  ,  31  M  

street,  Irish  Catholic.  She  lives  in  a 
small  attic  room,  rear  building ;  is  a 
widow,  with  one  child  ;  has  been  but 
a  few  days  out  of  the  hospital ;  found 
her  little  girl  sick  with  fever;  pro- 
mised to  send  a  doctor  and  give  her 
necessary  assistance." 

Although  these  institutions  are  do- 
ing something  by  their  work  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  a  portion  of 
this  vast  army  of  40,000  stray  waifs, 
still  it  is  most  evident  that  they  are 
utterly  inadequate  to  provide  for  more 


than  a  small  fraction  of  this  number. 
It  is  well  known  that  nearly  one  half 
the  population  of  this  city  profess  to 
be  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  and,  to  show  the  great  ex- 
cess of  persons'  belonging  to  this 
church  among  the  lower  classes  in 
our  city,  we  extract  the  following  ana- 
lysis of  a  block  of  buildings  from  the 
Little  Wanderers9  Friend  for  March, 
1868 :  "  Fifty-nine  old  buildings  occu- 
pied by  382  families,  in  which  are  2 
Welsh,  7  Portuguese,  9  English,  10 
Americans,  12  French,  39  negroes, 
186  Italians,  189  Polanders,  218  Ger- 
mans, and  812  Irish.  Of  these,  113 
are  Protestants,  287  Jews,  and  1062 
Roman  Catholics99 

The  Catholic  Reformatory  in  West- 
chester county,  established  by  the  late 
Dr.  Ives,  is  doing  everything  possible 
for  the  children  under  its  control ;  but 
the  little  vagrants,  unless  arrested  for 
some  petty  crime  and  thus  commit- 
ted to  that  institution,  are  not  within 
reach  of  its  benefits. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Farrelly,  the  pas- 
tor of  St.  James's  church,  has  labored 
most  zealously  during  the  last  three 
years  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
children  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
He  has  established  a  poor-school  in 
the  basement  of  his  church,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
average  daily  attendance  here  is  200, 
and  these  are  furnished  with  a  meal 
at  noon,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  re- 
maining in  the  institution  the  entire 
day.  During  the  year,  two  suits  of 
clothing  are  furnished  to  as  many  as 
the  good  father's  means  will  permit. 
This  school  will  be  removed  to  the 
very  elegant  five-story  mission-house, 
now  nearly  completed,  on  the  corner 
of  James  street  and  New  Bowery. 
This  structure  is  of  brick  with  free- 
stone trimmings,  and  has  a  front  of 
in  feet  on  New  Bowery,  and  83  feet 
on  James  street.  It  will  be  divided 
into  2 1  class-rooms.   This  enterprise 
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will  take  more  means  for  its  support 
than  St  James's  parish  can  possibly 
furnish,  and  it  deserves  and  should 
have  the  sympathy  and  pecuniary  as- 
sistance of  all  Catholics. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  good  to  be  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  a  large  home,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity or  Mercy  in  this  location.  These 
good  ladies  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
care  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  afflicted,  as  they  devote 
all  their  energies,  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  their  institution,  to  these 
classes  of  society.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause simply  in  so  doing  they  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  "The  Master."  Thus  their 
mission  is  one  of  love,  and  to  strictly 
attend  to  duty  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  their  lives.  This  is  the  solution  of 
their  great  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  schools,  and  chari- 
table institutions ;  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  their  magnificent  edifices  devo- 
ted to  these  purposes,  found  through- 
out almost  every  portion  of  the  known 
world,  attest  the  success  with  which 
God  blesses  their  labors.  To  these 
good  sisters  the  poor  emigrants  could 
appeal,  without  even  apparently  deny- 
ing their  religion,  for  a  little  suste- 
nance to  keep  their  miserable  bodies 
from  perishing;  the  sorrow-burdened 
could  communicate  their  troubles, 
confident  of  a  ready  sympathy ;  and 
to  these  the  homeless  little  vagrant 
could  come,  knowing  a  mother's  tender 
love  and  gentle  forbearance  awaited 
him.  In  the  home  a  room  should  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  mothers — a  place 
where  they  could  leave  their  babes  to 
be  fed  and  taken  care  of  for  the  day. 
This  would  enable  poor  widows  to  do 
washing  and  other  kinds  of  work,  and 
thus  many  could  support  their  families 
who  are  now  entirely  dependent  upon 
public  charity.  In  addition  to  the 
home,  a  large  farm  should  be  pro- 
cured near  the  city,  where  the  chil- 


dren taken  permanently  under  the 
care  of  the  institution  could  be  raised 
and  educated.  This  is  advisable,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
more  economical,  and  secondly,  ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  a  large 
body  of  children  do  not  thrive  well  in 
such  establishments  when  located  in 
cities.  We  feel  confident  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  supporting  this  home, 
as  the  great  Catholic  heart  always 
responds  liberally  to  appeals  made 
for  the  poor,  and  in  this  institution 
the  weight  of  the  burden  should  be 
equally  borne  by  all  the  Catholics  in 
the  city.  In  addition  to  all  this,  to 
take  care  of  these  little  wanderers  is 
a  matter  of  great  import  in  the  light 
of  political  economy.  They  form  the 
fountain-head  from  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  criminals  are  deve- 
loped. If  they  could  be  made  useful 
members  of  society,  it  would  relieve 
the  city  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
taxation  which  is  now  necessary  to 
support  our  various  prisons ;  and  the 
energy  now  shown  in  the  commission 
of  crime  would  become  a  source  of 
material  wealth  to  the  country. 

There  is  one  other  subject  we  wish 
to  mention  before  concluding  this 
paper :  it  is,  the  condition  of  the  night- 
lodgers  at  the  station-houses.  From 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Metropo- 
litan Police,  we  find  that  105,460  per- 
sons were  accommodated  with  lodg- 
ings at  the  various  precincts  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  Mr.  S.  C.  Haw- 
ley,  the  very  accommodating  chief 
clerk  of  this  department,  informs  us 
that  the  number  this  year  will  be 
much  greater.  .  Over  100,000  sought 
refuge  in  the  station-houses,  glad  to 
obtain  the  bare  floor  to  rest  their 
weary  limbs;  but  how  many  pace 
our  streets  nightly,  poverty-stricken 
and  despairing,  but  too  proud  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  these  abodes  of  crime  I 
It  is  a  stigma  on  the  fair  fame  of 
this  great  city  that,  throughout  its 
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length  and  breadth,  there  is  not  one 
refuge,  established  by  religious  or 
philanthropic  efforts,  where  the  home- 
less can  find  shelter  from  the  wintry 
night  blasts. 

"  Our  beasts  and  our  thieves  and  our  chattel* 

Have  weight  for  good  or  for  ill ; 
But  the  poor  are  only  his  image, 

His  presence,  his  word,  his  will ; 
And  so  Lazarus  lies  at  our  doorstep, 

And  Dives  neglects  him  still."* 

In  Montreal,  Canada,  refuges  are 
connected  with  the  church  property, 
and  are  superintended  by  the  female 
religious  orders,  we  think  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  Gray  Nuns.  In  i860, 
the  Providence  Row  Night  Refuge 
was  established  in  London,  under  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  There 
is  no  distinction  made  as  regards  re- 
ligious creed,  and  the  only  requisites 
necessary  for  admission  are,  to  be 
homeless  and  of  good  character. 
Before  retiring,  a  half-pound  of  bread 
and  a  basin  of  gruel  are  given  to  each 
lodger,  and  the  same  in  the  morning, 
before  they  are  allowed  to  commence 
another  day's  efforts  to  obtain  work. 
What  charity  could  so  directly  appeal 
to  our  hearts  as  this?  Think  how 
many  men  and  women  arrive  daily 
in  this  metropolis,  in  search  of  em- 
ployment 1  For  days  they  eagerly 
seek  it  without  success,  hoarding  their 
scanty  means  to  the  uttermost.  Fi- 
nally the  time  comes  when  the  last 
dime  is  spent  for  bread,  and  they 
wander  along,  their  hearts  filled  with 
dread,  as  night  covers  the  earth  with 
her  sable  mantle,  knowing  not  whi- 
ther they  shall  turn  their  weary  steps. 
Think  of  the  poor  woman  wending 
her  way  through  the'  pelting  storm  ; 
garments  soaked  and  clinging  to  the 
chilled  form ;  heart  filled  with  de- 
spair, and  crying  to  Heaven  for  shel- 
ter ;  head  aching,  temples  throb- 
bing, brain  nearly  crazed  with  terror ; 
finally,  crouching  down  under  some 

•  Proctor. 


old  steps  to  wait  the  first  gleam  of 
day  to  relieve  her  from  her  agony. 
If  one  in  such  condition  should 
reach  the  river-side,  what  a  fearful 
temptation  it  must  be  to  take  that 
final  leap  which  ends  for  ever  earth's 
cares  and  sufferings,  or,  still  worse 
for  the  poor  female,  the  temptation 
to  seek  in  sin  the  refuge  denied  her 
in  every  other  way  1 

"  There  the  weary  come,  who  through  the  daylight 
Pace  the  town  and  crave  for  work  in  vain : 
There  they  crouch  in  cold  and  ram  and  hunger, 
Waiting  for  another  day  of  pain. 

"  In  slow  darkness  creeps  the  dismal  river ; 
From  its  depths  looks  up  a  sinful  rest. 
Many  a  weary,  baffled,  hopeless  wanderer 
Has  it  drawn  into  its  treacherous  breast  I 

"  There  is  near  another  river  flowing. 

Black  with  guilt  and  deep  as  hell  and  sin : 
On  its  brink  even  sinners  stand  and  shudder- 
Cold  and  hanger  goad  the  homeless  in."* 

What  a  mute  appeal  for  such  in- 
stitutions is  the  case  of  the  little 
Italian  boy  found  dead  on  the  steps 
of  one  of  our  Fifth  avenue  palaces 
last  winter  !  Think  of  this  little  fel- 
low as  he  slowly  perished  that  bitter 
night,  at  the  very  feet  of  princely 
wealth.  How  his  thoughts  must 
have  reverted  to  his  dark-browed 
mother  in  her  far-off  sunny  home! 
And  think  of  that  mother's  anguish, 
her  wailing 

"  For  a  birdling  lost  that  shell  never  find," 

when  she  heard  of  her  boy's  death, 
from  cold  and  starvation,  in  the  prin- 
cipal avenue  of  all  free  America! 
We  consider  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  in  no  other  work  of  charity  could 
a  small  amount  of  money  be  made  to 
benefit  so  many  as  in  the  founding  of 
these  refuges.  In  the  police  report  it 
is  recommended  that  "several  of  these 
be  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police."  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. These  people  always  associate 
station-houses  and  the  police  with 

*  Proctor. 
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crime ;  consequently  it  is  bad  policy 
for  them  to  come  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  either.  This  is  the  objection 
to  the  lodging-rooms  used  in  the 
various  precincts.  Official  charity, 
as  a  rule,  hardens  those  who  dole  it 
'  out,  and  degrades  its  recipients. 

There  are  thousands  of  noble- 
hearted  women  attached  to  our  dif- 
ferent churches,  who,  if  they  once 
thoroughly  understood  this  subject, 
would  not  cease  their  efforts  until 
societies  were  established  and  refu- 
ges opened.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise !  How  could  they  nestle  their 
little  ones  down  to  sleep  in  warm, 
comfortable  beds,  and  think  of  God's 
little  ones  freezing  under  their  win- 
dows ?  How  could  they  go  to  sleep 
themselves,  and  feel  that  some  poor 
woman  was  probably  wandering  past 
their  doorways,  dying  from  want  and 
exposure?  We  hope,  before  the 
chilling  winds  of  next  November 
remind  us  of  the  immensity  of  suf- 
fering the  winter  entails  upon  the 
poor,  some  philanthropic  persons 
will  have  perfected  this  design,  and 


have  the  refuges  in  working  order. 
If  such  should  be  the  case,  the  found- 
ers will  find  an  ample  reward  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  He  that  hath 
mercy  on  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord :  and  he  will  repay  him." 

If  we  could  thus,  by  the  adoption 
of  every  possible  sanitary  precaution, 
deprive  our  death-tables  of  all  avoid- 
able mortality ;  and  by  a  proper  re- 
ligious influence  elevate  the  moral 
character  of  the  people,  we  should, 
in  the  first  place,  save  thousands  of 
lives,  now  necessary  to  develop  our 
vast  resources ;  and,  secondly,  our  ad- 
vance toward  perfection  in  healthful- 
ness  and  public  virtues  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  gigantic 
strides  being  made  in  the  adornment 
of  our  beautiful  island.  Our  people 
would  no  longer  seek  other  places  in 
quest  of  health,  as  none  more  salu- 
brious than  New  York  could  be  found ; 
and  strangers,  instead  of  saying,  as 
is  said  of  that  most  beautiful  of 
Italy's  fair  cities,  "  See  Naples,  and 
die !"  would  exclaim,  a  Go  to  New 
York,  and  live !" 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

The  child,  Mercedes,  youngest  of  the  three 
Whom  God  has  sent  me  for  a  mother's  crown, 

Brought  me  wild  flowers,  and  with  childish  glee 

Thus  prattled  on,  as  at  my  feet  she  cast  them  down : 

"See,  mamma  1  here  are  saucy  flowers  I  found 
Hiding  behind  the  hedge,  like  boys  at  play, 
Just  peeping  up  their  heads  above  the  ground, 

To  watch  if  any  one  should  chance  to  pass  (that  way. 

Ui  AhaP  said  I,  'whose  little  flowers  be  you, 
And  from  whose  garden  have  you  run  away  ? 
Your  leaves  are  dripping  with  the  morning  dew. 

Fie,  naughty  things  I  What,  think  you,  will  the  gardener  say? 
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M<  Come,  let  me  take  you  to  my  mamma's  home ; 
And  she  will  put  you  in  a  golden  vase, 
Where  you  shall  stand  and  look  around  the  room, 
And  see  your  pretty,  rosy  faces  in  the  glass.' 

"  I  took  them  softly  up,  and  here  they  are. 

And  now,  my  mamma,  I  should  like  to  know 
Whose  garden  they  have  wandered  from  so  far, 

And  why  they  did  not  stay  at  their  own  home  to  grow?" 

I  said :  "  My  child,  these  flowers  have  never  strayed 

From  any  other  home.    Their  place  to  grow 
Is  just  behind  the  hedge,  down  in  the  glade, 

Though  no  one  may  their  beauty  see  or  sweetness  know." 

Then  she  :  "  Why,  mamma  dear,  how  can  that  be  ? 

What  use  for  them  to  grow  there  all  alone  ? 
Why  look  so  pretty  if  there's  none  to  see  ? 

Or  why  need  they  smell  any  sweeter  than  a  stone  ?" 

"  No  one  on  earth  may  see,"  I  then  replied — 

"  No  one  may  know  that  flowers  are  blooming  there 
But  God."    Mercedes  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried, 
"God's  flowers!  Oh !  keep  them,  mamma,  in  your  book  of  prayer." 

Methinks  the  child  did  choose  a  fitting  place 

To  put  those  unnursed  blossoms  of  the  field : 
Like  them,  our  humble  prayers  with  beauty  grace 

The  heart's  rough  soil,  and  unto  God  their  perfume  yield. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE  FRENOC 

FAITH  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  BRETONS. 


The  bay  of  St.  Malo  is  strewn  here 
and  there  with  rocks,  upon  which  forts 
have  been  erected  to  protect  the  town 
by  their  cross  fires.  One  of  these, 
the  Grand  Be*,  was  formerly  armed 
with  cannon  ;  but  the  fort  is  now 
abandoned,  and  only  recognizable 
midst  its  ruins  by  the  cross  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  beach,  resting  appa- 
rently on  the  blue  sky  above.  To 
this  cross  all  eyes  are  attracted,  to 
this  all  steps  turn,  so  soon  as  the 
breakers  leave  a  shore  of  sand  and 


granite  for  a  pathway  for  the  travel- 
lers. 

After  having  ascended  a  rough  and 
steep  declivity,  a  naked  and  desert 
plateau  is  attained,  where  a  few  sheep 
find  with  difficulty  a  herb  to  browse 
upon ;  then  a  turn  through  a  defile 
of  rocks,  and  on  the  steepest  point  a 
stone  and  cross  of  granite.  This  is 
the  tomb  of  Chateaubriand. 

No  longer  a  poetical  tomb ;  lean- 
ing against  the  Old  World,  it  contem- 
plates the  New;  under  it,  the  immense 
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sea,  and  the  vessels  passing  at  its 
feet ;  no  flowers,  no  verdure  around 
it,  no  other  noise  than  the  incessantly 
moving  sea,  covering  in  its  tempests 
this  naked  stone  with  the  froth  of  its 
waves.  Here  he  chose  his  last  resting- 
place  ;  and  we  wonder  what  thought 
inspired  the  wish  that  not  even  his 
name  should  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb.  Was  it  pride,  or  humility  that 
actuated  him  ?  To  me  it  appears  that 
this  humility  and  this  pride  were  from 
the  same  source — a  perfect  disen- 
chantment with  the  world.  This  man, 
who  had  proved  so  many  projects 
abortive,  so  many  ambitions  mis- 
placed ;  this  traveller  who  had  over- 
run the  universe,  visited  the  East,  the 
cradle  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  de- 
serts of  America,  where  was  born  the 
New ;  the  poet  who  could  count  the 
'  cycles  of  his  life  by  its  revolutions, 
was  overwhelmed  at  the  end  of  it  by 
a  sadness  that  knew  no  repose.  He, 
whose  youth  was  preluded  by  Consi- 
derations on  Revolutions,  so  compre- 
hended life  in  his  latter  years  as  to 
write  The  Biography  of  the  Reformer  of 
La  Trappe.  The  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  cloister  were  in  harmony  with 
the  sadness  of  his  soul.  Having  been 
charged  with  the  most  important  mis- 
sions, having  accomplished  the  high- 
est employments,  and  set  to  work  the 
most  skilful  and  powerful  men,  he  re- 
tired from  the  whirling  circle  of  the 
world,  penetrated  with  the  overpower- 
ing truth,  how  little  man  is  worth, 
how  little  he  knows,  and  how  seldom 
he  succeeds  in  what  he  undertakes. 
The  usual  source  of  joy — pride,  the 
intoxication  of  the  world — only  pro- 
voked in  him  a  smile ;  for  all  men  he 
had  the  same  contempt — did  not  even 
except  himself — and  knew  well,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  proverb,  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  between 
one  man  and  another.* 

Through  humility,  then,  he  cared 

•  Thucydidd. 


not  for  any  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
not  even  a  name.  What  mattered  it 
who  read  it  1  Men  were  nothing,  and 
he  was  one  of  them  1  But  through  pride 
also,  he  chose  this  naked  stone.  Tra- 
vellers would  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  they  would  contemplate  it 
and  say,  Chateaubriand!  His  name 
would  be  echoed  by  the  waves  that 
came  from,  and  those  that  parted 
for,  distant  shores ;  and  men  were 
obliged  to  know  where  he  lay. 

Thus— ever-recurring  instability  of 
the  human  soul ! — in  him  were  united 
the  most  contrary  sentiments — the  dis- 
enchantment of  glory,  and  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  a  name ;  the 
disdain  of  scepticism,  and  the  thirst 
for  applause ;  the  impression  of  the 
Christian's  humility,  and  an  instinct 
of  sovereign  pride. 

Here,  however,  we  find  truth :  this 
cross,  the  sign  of  eternity  on  this 
stone  marked  by  death,  is  the  immu- 
table testimony  of  the  emptiness  of 
human  pride.  Chateaubriand  desired 
only  a  cross  on  his  tomb,  while  La- 
mennais,  his  compatriot,  rejected  it : 
both  obedient  to  the  same  preoccu- 
pation, in  negation  as  in  faith.  The 
cross,  dominating  the  tomb  where  the 
Breton  poet  reposes,  is  the  symbol  of 
the  genius  of  his  country,  of  Catholic 
Brittany. 

Faith,  in  Brittany,  has  a  particular 
character,  allied  to  a  poetry  peculiar  to 
Breton  genius.  In  this  country  mate- 
rial objects  speak ;  the  very  stones  are 
animated,  and  the  fields  assume  a 
voice  to  reveal  the  soul  of  man  conver- 
sing with  his  God.  This  is  not  imagi- 
nation ;  no  one  can  be  deceived  in  it. 
So  soon  as  one  enters  Brittany,  the 
physiognomy  of  the  country  changes, 
and  the  sign  of  this  change  is  the 
cross.  On  all  the  roads,  at  all  the 
public  places,  is  raised  the  cross ;  of 
every  epoch  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
nineteenth  century  we  find  them,  and 
of  every  form.  There,  simple  crosses 
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of  granite  raised  on  a  few  steps ;  here, 
crosses  bearing  on  each  side  the 
image  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  rude 
sculptures  in  themselves,  but  always 
impressed  with  a  sincere  sentiment 
The  Bretons  not  only  understand  the 
tenderness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but 
they  feel  her  grief;  they  share  it  with 
her,  and  express  it  with  an  energetic 
truth.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  holding  her  dead  son  on  her 
knees,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at 
Quimperld.  It  is  a  primitive  painting 
by  an  unskilled  hand,  and  one  totally 
ignorant  of  the  resources  of  art ;  the 
design  of  it  is  incorrect ;  yet  what  an 
expression  of  grief  1  The  painter 
wished  to  portray  the  living  suffering 
of  the  mother ;  the  mouth  is  distort- 
ed, the  eyes  are  fixed,  the  pupil  seems 
alone  indicated :  yet  this  fixedness  of 
look  seizes  upon  you ;  you  stop,  you 
remain  to  examine  it,  you  forget  that 
it  is  a  representation,  and  see  the 
Virgin  herself,  immovable  in  her 
grief,  with  no  power  to  express  her 
sorrow ;  petrified,  yet  living. 

At  one  side,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  con- 
ceived with  as  contrary  a  sentiment 
as  possible.  She  is  all  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  and  has  a  leaning  atti- 
tude, the  head  inclined,  with  the  gen- 
tle look  of  the  Mother  who  calls  the 
sinner  to  her  side.  Her  robe  falls  in 
numberless  plaits,  her  mantle  enve- 
lops her  with  a  harmonious  grace; 
for  she  is  no  longer  the  Mother  of 
sorrow,  but  the  sweet  consoler  of  hu- 
man kind,  holding  h6r  Son  in  her  arms, 
whom  she  presents  to  bless  the  earth, 
Notre  Dame  de  Bot  Scao,  The  Virgin 
of  Good  News. 

The  faith  of  sailors  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  well  known,  that  of  the  Bre- 
ton sailors  particularly.  At  Brest,  we 
look  in  vain  for  a  museum  of  pictures. 
Brest  is  not  a  city  of  art ;  it  breathes 
of  war ;  the  port,  filled  with  large 
ships,  the  arsenal  and  its  cannon,  its 


shells,  its  gigantic  anchors,  the  forts 
built  on  the  rocks,  the  animated 
movement  of  the  streets,  where  sol- 
diers of  all  kinds  go  and  come,  and 
sailors  constantly  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  give  to  it  an  air  of 
intense  reality — a  character  at  once 
powerful  and  precise.  Man  has  built 
on  the  rock  his  granite  home,  and 
we  may  believe  it  is  immovably  esta- 
blished. 

But  ascend  the  steps  that  lead  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  town,  and  un- 
der a  vault  you  will  find  four  pictures 
appended  to  the  wall.  Here  is  the  mu* 
seum  of  Brest  Sea  pictures  dedica- 
ted to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel,  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  beach  on  their  knees  du- 
ring a  tempest,  the  vessel  tossed  by 
the  waves,  and  the  arms  of  the  sail- 
ors extended  to  heaven ;  and  on  their 
return,  the  rescued  sailors,  bending 
their  steps,  with  tapers  in  their  hands, 
toward  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame ; 
and  underneath,  touching  legends, 
cries  of  the  soul  that  implores,  hum- 
bles itself,  or  renders  thanks,  Holy 
Virgin,  save  us  /  Holy  Virgin,  protect 
those  who  are  now  at  sea  I  Man  we 
see  in  his  weakness,  his  aspirations, 
and  his  hopes — the  true  man ;  the  rest 
was  but  the  mask. 

They  seize  every  opportunity  and 
use  every  pretext  to  testify  their 
faith.  At  Saint  Aubin  d'Aubign^, 
between  Rennes  and  Saint  Malo, 
you  go  along  a  tufted  hedge;  you 
see  a  cross  cut  of  thorn — a  cross 
which  grows  green  in  the  spring, 
among  the  eglantines  and  roses.* 
You  return  to  visit  the  land  of  Car- 
nac — a  land  so  pale  and  desolate, 
where  the  standing  stones  are  squar- 
ed by  thousands,  gigantic  and  silent 
sphinxes  that  for  twenty  centuries 
have  kept  their  impenetrable  secret — 
what  is  that  cross  that  rises  on  an 

*  At  St  Vincent  les  Redon,  a  tree  is  cut  in  the  form 
of  the  cross. 
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eminence?  One  that  they  have 
planted  on  an  isolated  ruin  in  the 
land — a  cross  on  a  Druidical  altar, 
and  before  the  army  of  stones  which 
mark,  perhaps,  a  cemetery  of  a  great 
people. 

Elsewhere,  at  the  cross-way  of  a 
road  near  Beauport,  a  spring  gushes 
out  and  flows  among  the  rocks,  form- 
ing both  basin  and  fountain  on  the 
heaped-up  stones ;  in  an  arched  niche 
is  enclosed  a  Virgin  crowned  with 
flowers ;  all  around,  the  field  morn- 
ing-glory, the  periwinkle,  and  the 
eglantine  have  peeped  through  the 
moss  and  herbs,  and  enlaced  the 
rustic  chapel  with  their  flowery  fes- 
toons, and  fallen  again  on  the  infant 
Jesus.  Opposite  lie  fields  of  green 
thorn-broom,  and  above  their  long, 
slender  stalks  appear  the  half-de- 
stroyed walls  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
roofless,  opened  to  heaven,  and  si- 
lent. Through  the  blackened  arches 
appears  the  blue  sea,  whose  prolong- 
ed and  incessant  roaring  fills  the 
air. 

In  this  Catholic  country  par  excel- 
lence, all  the  churches  are  remarkable. 
There  is  no  village,  however  small, 
of  which  the  church  does  not  form 
an  interesting  part;  and  here  and 
there,  as  at  Gu^rande  and  Vitr£,  we 
find  the  beautifully  carved  pulpits 
enclosed  in  the  wail,  from  which  the 
missionary  fathers,  on  certain  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  the  square.  At 
Carnac  and  Rennescleden  we  have 
the  arched  roofs  so  exquisitely  paint- 
ed; at  Roscoff,  Crozon,  and  else- 
where, medallions  of  stone  and  wood 
framing  the  altar  with  quaint  gilded 
sculptures;  then,  again,  we  meet 
with  a  tabernacle  formed  for  an  ar- 
chitectural monument,  a  sort  of  pal- 
ace in  miniature,  with  its  wings,  pa- 
vilions, columns,  domes,  galleries, 
and  statues,  (as  at  Rosporden ;)  then 
an  antique  confessional  greets  us  in 


a  little  chapel  near  Chateaulin,  and 
a  canopy  sculptured  in  wood  or  even 
crystal,  at  Landivisiau.  An  odd  or- 
nament, which  is  found  in  only  one 
church — that  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Comfort,  on  the  way  to  the  Bee  du 
Raz — is  called  the  wheel  of  good  for~ 
tune,  and  is  composed  of  a  large 
wheel  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  church,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  bells.  On  days  of  solemn  feasts, 
for  baptisms  and  weddings,  the 
wheel  is  turned,  and,  agitating  all 
the  bells  at  once,  forms  a  noisy 
chime,  which  times  the  march  of 
the  procession,  and  adds  a  joyous 
and  silver-toned  accompaniment  to 
the  voices  of  the  young  girls  chant- 
ing the  canticles  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Finally,  we  meet  with  one  of 
those  trunks  of  trees,  large  squared 
pillars  of  oak,  encircled  with  heavy 
bands  of  iron,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  by  the  side  of 
a  catafalque  of  blackened  wood, 
but  sowed  with  whitened  tears ;  the 
trunk  and  the  coffin,  emblems  of  the 
fragility  of  life,  and  the  Christian 
principle  above  all  others,  charity. 

The  churches  in  the  towns  are 
truly  chefs-dauvrcs,  the  cloisters  of 
Tr^guier  and  Pont  l'Abbe,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  arcades  are  so 
light  and  so  finely  carved ;  or  the 
bas-reliefs  inside  the  portal  of  Sainte 
Croix,  at  Quimperte,  a  vast  page  of 
sculptured  stone,  finished  with  the 
delicacy  and  richness  of  invention, 
the  charming  qualities  of  youth  and 
of  the  Renaissance.  Then,  in  all 
these  churches,  near  the  altar,  you 
perceive  immediately  the  painted 
statue  of  the  parish  saint,  one  of 
the  Breton  saints,  not  found  else- 
where— Saint  Comply,  Saint  Gm6- 
note,  Saint  Thromeur,  Saint  Yves 
especially.  Saint  Yves  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  represented  in  al- 
most all  the  churches,  even  in  those 
of  which  he  is  not  patron ;  the  re- 
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membrance  of  this  great,  good  man, 
this  wise  priest,  this  incorruptible 
judge,  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
heart  of  every  Breton.  Sometimes 
he  is  seen  in  his  judge's  robe,  his 
cap  on  his  head,  and  listening  to 
two  litigants,  one  in  red  velvet,  em- 
broidered in  gold,  with  his  grand 
wig,  his  silken  stockings,  and  sword ; 
the  other,  the  poor  peasant,  all  in 
rags,  holes  on  his  knees  and  his  el- 
bows, and  naked  feet  in  his  wooden 
shoes.  The  great  lord,  with  his  cap 
on  his  head,  and  an  air  of  pride,  pre- 
sents the  saint  a  purse  of  gold  ;  the 
peasant,  with  timid  look  and  attitude, 
his  head  bent  down,  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  humbly  awaits  his  sentence. 
He  has  nothing  to  give,  but  justice 
will  not  fail  him.  Saint  Yves  turns 
toward  him  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and,  handing  him  the  judgment 
written  on  parchment,  lets  him  know 
it  is  his.  And  thus  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages :  the  church  protect- 
ing the  peasant,  the  weak  against 
the  powerful  and  the  strong. 

As  to  monuments,  properly  called, 
nowhere  can  we  find  more  of  these 
beautiful  churches  of  the  middle 
ages,  testimonies  of  the  piety,  the 
science,  and  the  taste  of  so  glorious 
an  epoch.  Here,  the  Cathedral  of 
Dol,  of  the  best  day  of  Gothic  art — 
the  thirteenth  century — imposing  by 
its  massiveness,  its  grandeur,  and  the 
noble  simplicity  of  its  ornaments  and 
the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  the 
granite  of  whose  towers,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  is  permeated  with  the  air  of  the 
sea,  has  a  color  of  rust,  we  might  say 
built  with  iron ;  there,  Tr6guier  and 
its  exquisite  wainscoting,  benches, 
altars,  stalls,  pulpit  in  brilliant  black 
oak,  carved  in  such  fine  and  delicate 
designs,  with  inexhaustible  variety; 
not  a  baluster  alike,  enough  models 
to  furnish  the  entire  sculpture  of  our 
time ;  and  further  on,  Saint  Pol  de 
Leon  and  its  spire  of  granite ;  daring 


and  easy,  a  prodigy  of  equilibrium, 
immovable,  girded  with  open  galle- 
ries like  graceful  crowns,  flinging  to 
heaven  its  tiny  sharpened  bells ;  so 
beautifully  carved,  so  aerial,  the  joy 
of  Brittany,  as  well  it  may  be,  its 
legitimate  pride ;  then  Folgoat,  a  lit- 
tle unknown  village  north  of  Brest, 
lost  at  the  extremity  of  the  isle,  and 
necessary  to  leave  one's  route  to  see 
it ;  but  even  here,  two  Breton  prin- 
ces, the  Duke  Jean  III.  and  the 
Duchess  Anne,  have  constructed  a 
royal  church  accumulating  all  that 
Gothic  art  in  its  richest  ornamenta- 
tion, united  to  the  most  ingenious 
caprices  of  the  Renaissance,  could  have 
imagined  of  delicacy  and  brightness  ; 
portraits  sculptured,  statues  of  the 
finest  style  reflecting  their  antiquity, 
a  richly  Gothic  and  carved  choir,  and 
a  gallery — one  of  those  graceful  and 
original  monuments  of  Catholicism 
so  seldom  met  with — of  lace-work, 
where  trefoils,  roses,  and  foliage  are 
carved  in  indestructible  blue  granite. 
The  hammer  of  the  Revolution  has 
only  knocked  off  small  pieces  of  these 
beautifully  carved  stones.  They  re- 
sisted the  passions  of  men,  as  they 
have  defied  the  action  of  time. 

With  the  bells,  of  such  varied  forms, 
and  the  vessels  for  holy  water,  we 
will  conclude. 

These  bells  are  of  every  style — of 
the  Renaissance,  the  Roche -Maurice- 
les-Landerneau,  of  Landivisiau,  of 
Ploar£,  of  Pontcroix,  and  of  RoscofT. 
Many  are  hung  with  smaller  and 
lighter  bells  and  ornamented  with 
two-story  balustrades,  like  the  mina- 
rets of  the  East ;  then  the  coverings, 
spires  as  they  are  called,  are  like  that 
of  Tr^guier,  open,  that  the  winds  of 
the  sea  may  pass  through  them,  and 
adorned  with  crosses,  roses,  little 
windows,  cross-bars,  and  stars  like 
the  cap  of  a  magician. 

The  vessels  for  holy  water  also 
express  the  character  of  the  age.  At 
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Dinan,  in  a  church  of  the  twelfth 
century,  an  enormous  massive  tub  is 
supported  by  the  large  iron  gauntlets 
of  four  chevaliers  ;  the  old  crusader 
dress,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  the  service 
of  Christ.  In  a  church  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Quimper,  is  one  of  an  en- 
tirely opposite  character — a  small 
column,  around  which  a  vine  is  en- 
twined, and  above  an  angel,  who,  with 
wings  extended,  appears  as  if  it  had 
descended  from  heaven  to  alight  upon 
the  consecrated  cup.  Again,  and  as 
if  inspired  by  a  still  more  Christian 
sentiment,  we  find  the  exterior  ves- 
sels for  holy  water,  so  common  every- 
where in  Brittany,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  at  Landivisiau,  at 
Morlaix,  and  Quimperle\  The  inte- 
rior ones  seem  only  accessories  ;  the 
exterior,  isolated  before  the  door, 
have  a  more  precise  signification: 


they  solicit  the  first  impulse  of  the 
soul ;  the  Christian,  in  stretching  out 
his  hand  toward  the  blessed  vase, 
pauses,  and  prepares  his  heart  for 
the  coming  devotion. 

How  well  these  Breton  architects 
have  understood  religion  1  These  ex- 
terior vases  are  living  monuments,  lit- 
tle pulpits,  with  their  emblems,  sym- 
bols, and  heads  of  angels  enveloped 
in  their  wings.  Their  canopies,  pro- 
minent, sculptured,  and  under  them, 
standing  and  always  smiling,  our 
blessed  Mother,  who  seems  to  invite 
the  faithful  to  enter  the  house  of 
prayer.  And  prayer,  as  some  one 
has  said,  is  the  fortress  of  life.  The 
Breton  people  believe  and  pray:  a 
hidden  power  is  theirs — religion  ;  its 
effectiveness  attesting  not  only  its 
existence,  but  its  life. 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  FAT 

Abbot  Pastor  said :  He  who 
teacheth  something  and  doth  it  not 
himself,  is  like  unto  a  well  which 
filleth  and  cleanseth  all  who  come  to 
it,  but  is  unable  to  cleanse  itself  of 
filth  and  impurities. 

A  brother  asked  Abbot  Pastor  the 
meaning  of  the  words :  He  who  is 
angry  with  his  brother  without  cause. 
He  answered  :  If  in  all  cases  where 
thy  brother  wisheth  to  put  thee  down 
thou  art  angry  with  him,  even  though 
thou  pluck  out  thy  right  eye  and  cast 
it  from  thee,  thy  anger  is  without 
cause.  If,  however,  any  one  desireth 
to  separate  thee  from  God,  then 
mayest  thou  be  angry. 

Abbot  Pastor  said  :  Malice  never 
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driveth  away  malice ;  but,  if  anyone 
shall  have  done  thee  an  injury,  heap 
benefits  upon  him,  so  that  by  thy 
good  works  thou  destroy  his  malice. 

A  brother  came  to  Abbot  Pastor, 
and  said :  Many  thoughts  enter  my 
mind,  and  I  am  in  great  danger 
from  them.  Then  the  old  man  sent 
him  out  into  the  open  air,  and  said  : 
Spread  out  thy  garment  and  catch 
the  wind.  But  he  answered  that  he 
could  not.  If  thou  canst  not  do  this, 
replied  the  old  man,  neither  canst 
thou  put  a  stop  to  these  thoughts ; 
but  it  is  thy  duty  to  resist  them. 

Abbot  Pastor  said :  Experiments 
are  useful,  for  by  them  men  become 
more  perfect 
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NEW  PUBI 

Discussions  in  Theology.  By  Tho- 
mas H.  Skinner,  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  770 
Broadway. 

Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Reli- 
gious Opinions.  Addressed  espe- 
cially to  young  men  and  women  of 
Christian  education.  By  Rev.  Ray 
Palmer,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational  church,  Albany.  Same 
publisher. 

These  two  volumes  are  very  much 
alike  in  their  general  scope  and  charac- 
ter. Both  are  written  in  a  calm,  philo- 
sophical style,  and  with  the  praisewor- 
thy view  of  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  religion  on  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  men,  combating  scepticism, 
and  removing  difficulties  and  objections 
derived  from  the  infidel  literature  of  the 
day.  Professor  Skinner  begins  with  a 
very  good  essay  on  miracles  as  the  basis 
of  a  reasonable,  historical  belief  in  the 
teaching  which  they  authenticate,  and 
then  proceeds  to  develop  his  own  views 
respecting  certain  special  topics  which 
he  can  assume  will  be  admitted  by  his 
particular  audience  to  be  contained  in 
that  teaching.  These  relate  chiefly  to 
the  mode  by  which  fallen  man  may  ob- 
tain restoration  to  the  divine  favor 
through  the  Redeemer  of  our  race.  The 
author's  object  is  to  show  that  this  mode, 
as  explained  by  himself,  exhibits  the  at- 
tributes of  God  in  a  manner  consonant 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  truths 
of  natural  theology,  and  is  one  by  which 
any  sincere,  well-intentioned  person  can 
make  sure  of  obtaining  grace  from  God, 
pardon  and  eternal  life.  The  author's 
view  is  that  of  the  new  school  of  Calvin- 
ists,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on 
that  of  the  old  school  in  a  moral,  though 
not  in  a  logical,  sense.  Such  preaching 
and  writing  as  that  of  Professor  Skinner 
must  have  a  good  influence  on  those 
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who  still  believe  in  Christianity  and  know 
no  other  form  of  it  than  the  Presbyte- 
rian. It  puts  forward  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  encourages  the  sin- 
ner to  hope  for  grace  and  pardon,  if  he 
will  be  diligent  in  prayer,  meditation,  and 
other  pious  exercises,  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  practical  end  proposed 
to  himself  by  the  author  in  this  volume. 

Dr.  Palmer's  essays  are  more  elabor- 
ate and  consecutive  in  their  character,  and 
aim  more  immediately  at  satisfying  the 
intelligence.  He  first  portrays  in  a  clear 
and  impressive  manner  the  evils  of  scep- 
ticism, and  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the 
evidence  of  the  truths  of  natural  theolo- 
gy and  of  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation, 
which  is  also  accomplished  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  ability  and  force.  The 
result  at  which  he  aims  is  to  convince 
his  readers  that  they  are  morally  bound 
to  recognize  Christianity  as  true,  and  to 
form  some  definite  opinions  as  to  its 
real  meaning,  which  may  serve  them  as 
a  practical  rule  and  guide  for  attaining 
their  eternal  destiny.  The  capital  defect 
in  his  argument  is,  that  he  reduces  the 
evidence  of  the  being  of  God  to  mere 
probability,  thus  leaving  the  mind  where 
Kant  left  it,  in  a  state  of  scientific  scep- 
ticism, with  no  better  basts  of  certainty 
than  the  practical  reason.  Of  course, 
then,  he  has  nothing  more  to  propose 
under  the  name  of  Christian  doctrines 
than  probable  opinions.  No  doubt,  it  is 
obligatory  on  all  to  act  upon  opinions 
which  are  solidly  probable  in  regard  to  the 
momentous  interests  of  the  soul,  where 
there  are  no  otherequal  probabilities  to 
balance  them,  and  no  greater  certainty 
is  attainable.  We  deny,  however,  empha- 
tically that  man  is  left  in  this  state  by 
the  Christian  revelation.  The  being  of 
God  is  a  metaphysical  certainty.  The 
fact  of  revelation  is  a  moral  certainty,  re- 
ducible in  the  last  analysis  to  a  certainty 
which  is  metaphysical  and  sufficient  to 
produce  an  absolute  assent  of  the  mind 
without  any  fear  of  the  contrary.  The 
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articles  of  faith  proposed  by  the  revela- 
tion of  God  ought  to  have  the  same  cer- 
tainty, since  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
them  without  doubting.  Our  respected 
authors  cannot  propose  a  reasonable  mo- 
tive for  believing  all  the  doctrines  of 
their  sect  or  school  without  any  doubt, 
but  can  only  propose  opinions  more  or 
less  probable,  or  even  directly  contrary  to 
reason.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reason  of 
any  person  who  thinks  logically  that  their 
theories  of  Christianity  are  true  and  com- 
plete. The  most  they  can  do  is  to  breed 
an  anxious  desire  to  find  out  with  cer- 
tainty what  Christianity  is  and  to  attain 
to  a  rational  faith. 


Celebrated  Sanctuaries  of  the 
Madonna.  By  Rev.  J.  Spencer 
Northcote,  D.D.,  President  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Oscott.  For  sale  by 
the  Catholic  Publication  Society, 
New  York. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Catholic  literature,  and  presents  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  not  only  to  Catholics, 
but  to  the  public  at  large  ;  for  great 
public  facts  are  always  of  interest,  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  in  regard  to 
their  significance.  A  clear  and  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  this  book  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  connected  with  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Madonna 
in  Europe,  particularly  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto  and  the  recently  es- 
tablished pilgrimage  of  La  Salette  in 
France.  We  do  not  see  how  any  one 
can  read  it  and  resist  the  conviction 
that  God  has,  by  his  own  finger,  estab-J 
lished  and  maintained  the  devotion  of' 
the  faithful  at  these  holy  places.  It  \i 
easy  enough  to  cry  superstition,  and  to1 
call  everything  supernatural  supersti- 
tious. But  the  evidence  of  facts  speaks 
for  itself,  and  we  commend  this  book  to 
the  candid  reader,  confident  of  his  favor- 
able judgment  in  spite  of  all  preconceiv- 
ed opinions,  as  able  to  speak  for  itself. 
We  have,  moreover,  found  it  most  at- 
tractive, and  have  read  it  from  beginning 
to  end  with  unflagging  interest  It  is 
calculate^  to  quicken  the  faith  of  the 
dumb  Christian,  open  his  eyes  to  the 


unseen  world,  and  fill  his  heart  with  de- 
sire for  virtue  and  the  love  of  God,  and, 
as  well,  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
careless  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  spiritual  things,  which  may  make  him 
set  less  value  on  the  present,  and  prize 
more  highly  the  world  to  come.  We 
hope  this  book  may  attract  attention 
and  be  widely  circulated. 


Notes  on  the  Rubrics  of  the  Ro- 
man Ritual  :  Regarding  the  Sacra- 
ments in  general,  Baptism,  the  Eu- 
charist, and  Extreme  Unction.  By 
Rev.  James  O'Kane,  Senior  Dean,  St 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  New 
York :  The  Catholic  Publication 
House,  i  vol.  crown  8vo,  pp.  527. 
1868. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Ritual  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  The  reverend  author 
has  for  several  years  delivered  lectures 
upon  the  Rubrics  to  the  senior  class  of 
theological  students  in  Maynooth,  and 
the  substance  of  these  lectures  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  volume.  That  he 
is  eminently  qualified  for  such  a  difficult 
task,  is  apparent  from  the  thoroughly 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge 
he  displays  in  treating  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments. 

Priests  on  the  mission  will  find  the 
book  one  of  the  most  useful  works  for 
reference  on  the  subjects  treated  of  which 
can  be  found  in  the  English  language. 

It  has  been  examined  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  and  received  its 
approbation,  and  can,  therefore,  be  con* 
suited  and  followed  with  confidence  as 
;good  authority. 


Appleton's    Annual  Cyclopedia 
for  1867. 

This  valuable  work  appears  to  receive 
more  care  and  attention  each  year.  The 
present  volume  is  of  unusual  importance 
on  account  of  the  political  events  in  our 
own  country  and  elsewhere,  bearing  on 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  are  recorded  in  its  pages. 
It  contains,  also,  a  very  fair  statement  of 
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the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  dominion,  and  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  during  the  year.  In  the 
article  on  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
it  is  incorrectly  stated  that  the  Council 
of  Florence  is  by  some  regarded  as  oecu- 
menical. It  is  universally  regarded  as 
oecumenical,  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant councils  ever  held  in  the  church. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Greek  Emperor,  the  representatives  of 
the  other  Eastern  patriarchs  and  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  a  number  of  other 
Eastern  prelates  were  present,  and  dis- 
cussed all  their  causes  of  difference  with 
the  Roman  Church  during  thirteen 
months,  after  which  they  signed  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  united  in  a  solemn  defini- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

The  Council  of  Basle  is  enumerated 
among  the  certain  oecumenical  councils, 
although  all  its  acts  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  session  have  been  condemned,  and 
none  of  those  of  the  prior  sessions  ap- 
proved, by  the  Holy  See.  Although  a 
few  Gallican  writers  have  maintained 
that  this  council  was  oecumenical  during 
its  earlier  sessions,  their  opinion  is  gene- 
rally rejected  and  is  of  no  weight. 


Red  Cross  ;  or,  Young  America  in 
England  and  Wales.  By  Oliver  Op- 
tic.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  volume,  the  third  of  the  series 
published  under  the  title  of  Young 
America  Abroad,  continues  and  con- 
cludes the  travels  and  adventures  of  the 
naval  cadets  on  British  soil  and  in  Bri- 
tish waters.  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Lake 
District,  Snowdon,  the  Menai  Straits, 
etc.,  are  visited,  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  introduction  of  a  great  deal 
of  miscellaneous  information  regarding 
the  physical  geography  and  history  of 
many  interesting  localities.  So  far  the 
book  is  unexceptionable.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  students,  however,  are,  in 
Oliver  Optic's  usual  style,  exaggerated 
to  the  very  verge  of  credibility;  and 
though  they  will  doubtless  be  relished 
by  the  class  for  which  they  are  written, 
we  no  less  decidedly  think  that,  as  men- 


tal food  for  youth,  the  selection  is  not 
the  most  judicious,  and  that  the  author 
could  very  easily,  with  equal  credit  to 
himself  and  greater  benefit  to  his  juve- 
nile readers,  serve  up  something  else 
more  nutritious,  if  less  palatable,  or  not 
so  highly  seasoned.  As  regards  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  ij  seems  to  us,  also, 
that  the  author  has  not  yet  hit  upon  the 
golden  mean :  the  good  boys  are  almost 
too  good,  the  bad  equally  untrue  to  na- 
ture. Our  experience  with  boys — and 
it  is  by  no  means  slight  or  superficial — 
tends  to  prove  that  with  those  who,  from 
an  indisposition  to  submit  to  an  "  iron 
rule,"  are  commonly  known  as  "  wild," 
such  impatience  of  restraint  generally 
springs  from  exuberant  animal  spirits, 
and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  meanness,  much  less  vice. 
Per  contra,  the  greatest  sycophants  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  meanest  and  most  de- 
praved. 


Chaudron's  New  Fourth  Reader. 
On  an  Original  Plan.  By  A.  De  V. 
Chaudron.  Mobile  :  W.  G.  Clark  & 
Co.    Pp.  328.  1867. 

Exteriorly,  this  book  presents  a  by 
no  means  pleasing  appearance  ;  hence, 
the  greater  our  surprise,  and,  we  may 
add,  our  pleasure,  at  the  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  its  contents,  in  which  re- 
spect it  is  nowise  inferior  to  any  of 
those  in  use  in  our  public  schools. 
While  we  cannot  expect  for  Mrs.  Chau- 
dron's  Series  of  Readers  an  extended 
circulation  in  this  city,  in  view  of  so 
many  and  generally  deserving  rivals 
already  firmly  established  amongst  us, 
we  do  with  confidence  recommend  them, 
if  in  their  general  features  they  resem- 
ble this,  the  only  one  of  the  series  sub- 
mitted to  us. 


Imitation  of  Christ  —  Spiritual 
Combat  —  Treatise  on  Prayer. 
Boston :  P.  Donahoe.  Pp.  816.  1868. 

Decidedly  opposed  to  small  type  in 
books  of  a  religious  or  educational 
character,  we  can  cheerfully  overlook  its 
use  in  this  instance,  giving  us,  as  it  does, 
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complete  in  one  volume  and  in  bulk  not 
exceeding  the  average  size  of  prayer- 
books,  three  such  admirable  devotional 
works. 


Irish  Homes  and  Irish  Hearts.  By 
Fanny  Taylor,  author  of  Eastern 
Hospitals,  Ty  borne,  Religious  Orders, 
etc.,  etc.  Boston  :  Patrick  Donahoe. 
Pp.  xi.  215. 

The  original  work,  of  which  this  vol- 
ume is  a  very  neat  reprint,  was  favorably 
mentioned  in  The  Catholic  World 
for  September,  1867.  Hence  we  need 
not  enter  into  details.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  author,  leaving  the  beaten 
track  of  ordinary  tourists,  devoted  her- 
self to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  various  charitable  and  religious 
institutions  of  Ireland,  the  number  and 
excellence  of  which  amply  vindicate 
"the  warmth  of  Irish  hearts  and  the 
depth  of  Irish  faith."  This  volume  gives 
the  result  of  her  examination.  It  un- 
folds not  a  new,  but  to  many  an  unex- 
pected, phase  of  Irish  character,  and 
will  well  repay  a  perusal,  from  which  few 
can  rise  without  being  benefited  thereby. 


Choice  of  a  State  of  Life.  By  Fa- 
ther C.  G.  Rossignoli,  SJ.  Transla- 
ted from  the  French.  1  vol.  i6mo, 
pp.  252.  Baltimore :  John  Murphy  & 
Co.  1868. 

This  is  a  well-reasoned  little  treatise 
on  vocations,  or  the  choice  of  a  state  of 
life,  an  important  matter  too  little  thought 
of  in  our  day,  when  material  things  have 
the  upper  hand,  and  spiritual  things  are 
made  of  so  little  account.  Many,  no 
doubt,  fitted  by  their  talents  and  called 
by  an  interior  voice  to  the  priesthood  or 
the  religious  state,  neglect  the  call ;  and 
others  again,  quite  unfit,  thrust  them- 
selves forward,  allured  by  some  pros- 
pect of  worldly  advancement  This  lit- 
tle book  clearly  exposes  the  motives 
which  should  govern  us  in  the  choice  of 


a  state  of  life.  If  read  in  a  calm  and  un- 
disturbed state  of  mind,  we  do  not  doubt 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  induce 
many  to  embrace  the  better  part  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  them, 

Margaret  :  A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Prai- 
rie Home.  By  Lyndon.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1868. 

A  pleasantly  told  story  of  everyday 
life.  The  interest  in  the  narrative  is  well 
sustained  throughout ;  the  incidents  na- 
tural, yet  effectively  introduced ;  and  the 
characters  strongly  marked  and  suffi- 
ciently diversified.  "Life  in  a  prairie 
home,"  however,  if  here  faithfully  de- 
scribed, differs  materially  from  what  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be.  The  inci- 
dents are  such  as  to  be  equally  possible 
in  any  village  in  any  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  states. 


Elinor  Johnston  :  Founded  on  Facts ; 
and  Maurice  and  Genevieve,  or 
The  Orphan  Twins  of  Beauce, 
Philadelphia:  Peter  F.  Cunningham. 
Pp.  136. 

Two  charming  stories  for  children, 
tastefully  got  up,  if  we  except  an  occa- 
sional inequality  in  the  pages  and  care- 
lessness in  typography,  which  we  hope  to 
see  avoided  in  future  volumes.  There  is 
no  reason  why  books  intended  for  child- 
ren should  not  be  as  creditable  in  appear- 
ance as  those  for  adults.  That  this  can 
be  done  is  proved  by  the  beautifully  uni- 
form series  just  issued  by  the  Catholic 
Publication  Society. 

BOOKS  RKCEIVKD. 

From  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore :  The  First- 
Class  Book  of  History,  designed  for  pupils  coin- 
mencing  the  study  of  history,  with  questions ;  adapt* 
ed  to  the  use  of  academies  and  schools.  By  M.  J. 
Kemey,  A.M.,  author  of  Compendium  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History,  Columbian  Arithmetic,  etc., 
etc,  etc  Twenty-second  revised  edition.  Enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Lessons  in  Ancient  History,  i 
voL  i6mo,  pp.  335. 

From  P.  O'Shba,  New  York :  O'Shea's  Popular  Ju- 
venile Library.   First  series,  1a  vols.,  illustrated. 
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♦  

Letter  from  the  Most  Rev  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

New* YORK,  February  7,  1865. 

Dear  Father  Hecker  : 

I  have  read  the  Prospectus  which  you  have  kindly. submitted  of  a  new  Cathohc  Maga- 
zine to  be  entitled  "The  Catholic  World,"  which  it  is  proposed  publishing  in  his  city 
unde vour  supervision  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  whole  scope 

Eunje! and Z  lS  meansy  placed  at  your  disposal,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  word  as 
^*Ho&  enterprise  will  meet  with  a  well-merited  success,  and  under 

God's  blessing  become  fruitful  in  all  the  good  which  it  proposes, 

I  remain,  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ,  *J 

•J.  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  New  \  ork. 

Copy  of  Lctte*  from  Cardinal  Baniabo. 
Rpv.  Father  :  Rome,  September  3  ,865. 

I  have  heard  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Catholic  World"  with  gTCat.sat,sfft^n: 
I  ant  cipate  for  it a complete  success.  There  are  so  many  periodicals  in  our  day  occupied 
in^W  the  troth,  that  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  its  friends  when  the  same  means  are 

me  "  The  Catholic  World."    I  pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  you  many  years. 
Affectionately  in  the  Lord, 

ALEXANDER,  CARDINAL  BARN  A  BO, 

Prefect  of  the  Propaganau, 

Rev.  1  T.  Hecker, 

Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul,  New  Yor*. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 

forms  a  double-column  octavo  magazine  ol    44  pages  each  num s>cr,  making  two  large 

volumes,  or  1728  pages,  each  year,  and  is  furnished  to  subscribers  for 

'  Five  Dollars  a  Year,  invariably  in  advance.    Single  Copies,  50  Cents* 

Postage,  thirty-six  cents  a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance  at  the  office  where  the 
magazine  is  received. 

All  remittances  and  communications  on  business  should  be  addressed  to 

Lawrence  Kehoe,  General  Agent, 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society, 
p.  o.  Box  5,396.  Nu-  126  Nassau  Street'  New  VoRK 
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Sunday-School  Cards. 

FIRST  SERIES  OF  TEN  CARDS  NOW  {READY. 

These  Cards  are  got  up  expressly  for  Catholic  Sunday-schools.  Each  Card  has  a  fine 
chromo  of  our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Baptism,  Ecce  Homo,  etc,  etc,  with 
appropriate  verses  underneath.  They  are  done  up  in  packets  of  ten  cents  each,  and  are 
sold  by  the  quantity  to  Sunday-Schools  at  30  cents  per  packet,  or  for  single  packets 
35  cents  each. 

Samples  sent  free  on  Application. 
2iy  The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  PRESS. 
I.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATHOLIC  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 
Scries  is  now  in  press.    12  vols.,  containing  : 


Second 


Nettlethorpe,  the  Miser. 

Tales  of  Naval  and  Military  Life. 

Harry  O'Brien,  and  other  Talcs. 

The  Hermit  of  Mount  Atlas. 

Leo  ;  or,  The  Choice  of  a  Friend. 

Antonio  ;  or,  The  Orphan  of  Florence. 


Tales  of  the  South  of  France. 

Stories  of  other  Lands. 

Emma's  Cross,  and  other  Tales. 

Uncle  Edward's  Stories. 

Joe  Baker. 

The  Two  Artists. 


2.  SYMBOLISM.    By  Moehler. 

3.  MEMORIALS  OF  THOSE  WHO  SUFFERED  FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  FAITH 

IN  IRELAND,  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH,  SEVENTEENTH,  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES.  Collected  and  edited  by  Myles  O'Reilly, 
B.A.,  LL.D. 

4.  LOVE;  OR,  SELF-SACRIFICE.    By  Lady  Herbert. 

5.  A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS.    By  Aubrey  De  Vere. 

6.  THE  LIFE  OF  PERE  RAVIGNAN.    Translated  from  the  French. 

7.  CRADLE  LANDS— EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  etc    By  Lady  Herbert.  Beautifully 

Illustrated. 

Also  in  preparation,  The  Third  Series  of  The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday-School 
Library,  as  well  as  other  books,  which  will  be  announced  hereafter . 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade,  clergymen,  and  religious  institutions. 
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VOL.  VII.,  No.  41.— AUGUST,  1868. 


A  NEW  FACE  ON  , 

A  few  months  ago  I  described  a 
visit  which  I  had  recently  paid  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  country,  and 
repeated  a  little  of  the  conversation 
we  then  had  together  upon  subjects 
especially  interesting  to  Catholics.* 
I  was  so  well  pleased  with  what  I  saw 
and  heard  on  that  occasion  that  I  re- 
solved to  spend  a  few  more  days  with 
him  ;  and  last  month,  as  soon  as  the 
warm  weather  set  in,  I  presented  my- 
self one  evening  at  his  hospitable  door, 
valise  in  hand,  and  was  soon  com- 
fortably installed  as  a  guest.  If  I 
found  his  house  an  embodiment  of 
domestic  comfort  during  the  winter, 
it  was  still  more  delightful,  now  that 
the  lawn  and  meadows  wore  the  bril- 
liant green  of  early  summer,  and  the 
prairie-roses,  climbing  over  the  great, 
roomy  piazza,  shook  down  perfume 
into  the  open  windows,  and  drew 
around  the  place  the  ceaseless  song 
of  bees  and  the  whir  of  the  restless 
little  humming-bird.  The  library 
which  had  charmed  me  so  much 
when  the  blazing  wood -fire  shed  a 
ruddy  glow  of  comfort  over  the  book- 

*  See  The  Catholic  World,  March,  1868  ;  arti- 
cle, "  Canada  Thistles." 
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shelves  and  the  big  writing-table,  and 
the  tempting  arm-chairs,  was  a'  thou- 
sand times  more  attractive,  now  that 
green  branches  and  bunches  of  roses 
filled  the  old-fashioned  fire-place,  and 
windows,  open  to  the  floor,  let  in  the 
breath  of  new-mown  hay,  while  creep- 
ers and  honeysuckles  kept  off  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  waved  gently  in 
and  out  with  the  south-west  breeze. 
Here  we  used  to  sit  and  chat  on 
warm  afternoons,  and  our  conversa- 
tion generally  turned  upon  the  re- 
ligious topics  in  which  we  were  t>oth 
so  much^  interested.  One  day  we 
were  talking  about  the  great  im- 
provement of  late  in  the  style  of 
discussion  on  the  Catholic  question. 
"We  don't  hear  so  much  of  the 
old  slanders,"  said  my  friend,  "  but 
there  is  rather  an  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  of  our  success  and  the  best 
methods  to  meet  us.  Whenever  that 
inquiry  is  conducted  honestly  and 
thoroughly,  it  is  found  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  us  is,  to  come  over  boldly 
to  our  side  and  fight  under  our  ban- 
ner. As  an  illustration  of  what  I 
have  said,"  continued  he,  picking 
up  a  pamphlet  from  the  table,  "take 
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this   sermon  on  '  Christ  and  the 
Common  People/  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hinsdale,  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
of  Detroit.    He  states  the  subject 
of  his  discourse  boldly  enough  : '  We 
start,'  he  says,  'with  the  confessed 
failure  of  Protestantism  to  control 
spiritually  the  lives,  and  to  mould  re- 
ligiously the  characters,  of  the  mil- 
lions.   What  are  the  reasons  ?'  He 
declares    that    Protestantism  has 
scarcely  won  a  foot  of  ground  from 
Romanism  in  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  1  Geographically,  it  is  where  it 
was  at  the  close  of  the  century  in 
which  Luther  died.    Neither  is  Pro- 
testantism stronger  religiously  or  po- 
litically than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  some  deny  that  it  is  as 
strong.    Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that 
it  is  now  making  any  material  gains 
in  any  of  these  directions.'    Again  : 
'In  the   Protestant   countries,  no 
ground  has  been  wrested  from  false 
religion  or  irreligion  within  a  hundred 
years;'  and  in  the  principal  Ameri- 
can cities  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations are  unquestionably  losing 
ground.    There  is  good  authority  for 
stating  that  in  Cincinnati,  for  in- 
stance, the  communicants  in  the  Pro- 
testant churches  are  fewer  by  two 
thousand  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago ;  yet  the  population  of  the  city 
has  increased  during  the  interval  by 
something  like  a  hundred  thousand. 
Well,  Mr.  Hinsdale  being,  as  I  should 
judge,  a  gentleman  of  common  sense 
and  honesty,  does  not  try  to  relieve 
his  mind  from  the  pressure  of  these 
disagreeable  facts  by  cursing  the 
Catholics,  but  sets  himself  to  work  to 
find  out  the  reasons  for  the  greater 
prosperity  of  our  church.    I  need 
not  read  them  to  you  ;  for  of  course 
the  great  reason  of  all — the  assis- 
tance of  Heaven — he  does  not  per- 
ceive ;  but  he  makes  some  significant 
admissions.  He  tells  his  people  that 
Catholicism  is  the  especial  religion  of 


the  poor,  and  that  Protestantism  is 
restricting  itself  daily  more  and  more 
closely  to  the  rich  ;  and  he  quotes  a 
saying  of  Theodore  Parker's  :  '  Ij  the 
poor  forsake  a  churchy  it  is  because  the 
church  forsook  God  long  before?  '  I 
am  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants,' 
Mr.  Hinsdale  adds,  'but  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  in  some 
particulars  we  should  stand  rebuked 
before  Romanists  this  hour ;  none  in 
declaring  that  in  some  respects  the 
Romish  priest  understands  the  me- 
thods of  Christ  better  than  the  evan- 
gelical preacher.'  Now,  when  the 
alarm  of  Protestants  at  the  increase 
of  our  churches  takes  such  a  form  as 
this,  I  believe  that  good  results  must 
flow  from  it." 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  I ; 
"but  I  am  afraid  few  of  the  anti-popery 
preachers  are  like  this  gentleman  of 
Detroit.  Here,  for  example,  is  an 
address,  delivered  at  the  last  anni- 
versary of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Talmadge,  of  Philadelphia.  He  be- 
gins with  the  admission  that  the  cause 
of  popery  is  still  flourishing, '  although 
in  the  attempt  to  destroy  it  there  has 
been  expended  enough  ink,  enough 
voice,  enough  genius,  enough  money, 
enough  ecclesiastical  thunder,  to  have 
torn  off  all  the  cassocks,  and  to  have 
extinguished  all  the  wax  candles,  and 
to  have  poured  out  all  the  holy  water, 
and  to  have  rent  open  all  the  con- 
vents, and  to  have  turned  the  Vati- 
can into  a  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
and  the  convocation  of  cardinals  into 
an  old-fashioned  prayer-meeting,  and 
to  have  immersed  the  pope,  and  sent 
him  forth  as  a  colporteur  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.  But  somehow  there  has 
been  a  great  waste  of  effort.  The 
plain  fact  is,'  he  continues,  '  that 
Romanism  has  to-day,  in  the  United 
States,  tenfold  more  power  than 
when  we  first  began  to  bombard  it.' 
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And  the  moral  he  draws  from  this 
survey  of  the  situation  is,  that  the 
Protestants  had  better  '  change  their 
style  of  warfare/  and  introduce  into 
the  fight  the  principle  of  holy  love, 
and  the  example  of  charity  and  de- 
votion. Nothing  could  be  more  sen- 
sible than  this  remark  of  his  :  4  Bitter 
denunciation  on  the  part  of  good  but 
mistaken  men  never  pulled  down  one 
Roman  Catholic  church,  but  has  built 
five  hundred.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  make  a  man  give  up  his  religion, 
and  that  is  by  showing  him  a  better.' 
Brave  words,  you  say,  and  so  they 
are.  Yet  this  very  sermon  is  full  of 
just  the  sort  of  bitter  denunciation 
which  the  preacher  denounces.  The 
whole  address  is  a  condemnation 
of  the  speaker  himself — one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  unconscious  sa- 
tire I  ever  read.  I  don't  believe  The 
Observer  itself  could  do  the  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones  business  better 
than  Dr.  Talmadge  does  it." 

"  Never  mind.  Get  these  people 
to  admit  the  principle  of  honest  and 
gentlemanly  dealing  in  religious  con- 
troversy, and  you  may  leave  their 
practice  to  reform  itself.  For  one 
man  who  was  impressed  by  Dr.  Tal- 
madge's  swelling  invectives,  I  make 
little  doubt  that  there  were  five  who 
carried  away  in  their  hearts  his  ad- 
vice to  be  charitable,  courteous,  and 
just.  The  English  Nonconformist 
preacher,  Newman  Hall,  who  tra- 
velled through  the  United  States  re- 
cently, told  his  congregation  on  his 
return  home  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  Protestantism  nowadays 
was  injustice  toward  Roman  Catho- 
lics. I  am  afraid  that  his  advice 
was  not  much  relished  in  England, 
for  you  know  injustice  to  Catholics 
is  one  of  the  pet  foibles  of  English- 
men ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  here.  The 
American  people  are  naturally  fond 
of  fair  play.  You  have  only  to  con- 
vince them  that  a  certain  course  of 


conduct  is  unjust,  and  they  will  change 
it  of  their  own  accord." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that 
you  believe  reason  and  logic  are 
henceforth  to  supersede  violence  and 
slander  in  the  discussion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic problem  ?" 

"  Not  entirely,  of  course.  But  I 
believe  that  falsehoods  are  rapidly 
losing  their  efficacy  in  polemics,  and 
that  Protestants  recognize  this  fact 
and  are  preparing  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  conflict.  And  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  as  a  class  they  do  this 
merely  from  policy.  Most  of  them 
probably  used  to  believe  the  old 
standard  lies  ;  at  least,  they  did  not 
disbelieve  them.  They  repeated 
them  by  rote,  because  they  had  been 
brought  up  to  do  so,  and  they  never 
thought  of  stopping  to  inquire  into 
their  authority.  Now  that  the  slan- 
ders have  ceased  to  serve  a  purpose, 
it  is  naturally  easier  to  convince 
those  who  used  to  profit  by  them 
that  they  are  slanders.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  tendency  of 
our  time  is  toward  fairness  and  good 
sense  in  religious  disputes.  You 
and  I,  for  example,  are  quite  young 
enough  to  remember  when  '  Roman- 
ism' was  popularly  regarded  as  an 
unknown  horror,  no  more  to  be  tol- 
erated than  the  plague  or  the  yellow 
fever.  It  was  not  thought  'to  be  a 
question  open  for  debate.  A  Pro- 
testant would  no  more  have  dreamed 
of  examining  the  merits  of  popery 
than  the  merits  of  hydrophobia. 
But  now  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  our  adversaries  to  admit  that  we 
have  done  wonderful  service  to  hu- 
manity in  our  day  ;  that  in  some  par- 
ticulars we  have  done  and  are  still 
doing  more  than  any  other  denomi- 
nation ;  only  we  belong  to  a  past  age 
and  ought  now  to  give  way  to  fresher 
organizations.  I  remember  a  rather 
striking  sermon  which  I  read  in  a 
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Detroit  newspaper,  the  other  day,  on 
the  'irrepressible  conflict*  between 
Catholicism  and  Liberalism,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mumford,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman.  The  greater  part  of  the 
discourse  was  as  illiberal  as  any- 
thing could  be.  Mr.  Mumford  saw 
in  the  Catholic  Church  a  tremendous 
engine  of  oppression,  and  thought  it 
was  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
through  them  to  direct  the  politics 
of  the  whole  country — " 

"  He  saw  no  danger  in  the  great 
influence  which  Methodism  has  ac- 
quired over  the  colored  people,  did 
he?" 

"  No ;  and  he  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  almost 
the  only  one  in  America  which  has 
never  been  tainted  by  the  intrusion 
of  politics.  Well,  I  was  going  on  to 
say  that,  with  all  Mr.  Mumford's  pre- 
judices and  absurdities,  he  had  the 
honesty  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  really  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  glad  it  had  se- 
cured some  foothold  in  America,  '  to 
act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Protestant  churches.1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  rather  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  admissions 
like  these.  They  are  so  often  made 
merely  for  rhetorical  effect !  They 
are  little  patches  of  light  artfully 
thrown  into  the  picture  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  shadows." 

"I  know  that  I  don't  refer  to 
them  as  proofs  of  a  willingness  to 
examine  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  though  I  believe 
that  there  is  much  more  of  such  will- 
ingness than  there  used  to  be,  but 
as  an  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  good-breeding  is  beginning 
to  prevail  in  religious  controversy ; 
and  from  that  spirit  I  cannot  but  ex- 
pect good  results." 

"  So  far  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 


right ;  and  one  of  the  good  results,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction (or  possibly  the  reform)  of 
denominational  newspapers  of  the 
old  bludgeon-school.  The  Observer 
must  go  out  of  fashion  whenever 
reason  comes  «in.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  the  religious  brawlers  when 
those  who  differ  in  creed  learn  to 
talk  over  their  differences  in  a  com- 
mon-sense way.  Don't  you  think 
there  is  a  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
press  already  ?" 

"  The  secular  press  certainly  has 
improved  wonderfully  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Catholics.  About  the  reli- 
gious periodicals  I  am  not  so  sure : 
some  of  them  are  tamer  than  they 
were  formerly,  but  the  old  stand-bys 
lash  their  tails  as  furiously  as  ever, 
and  the  less  they  are  heeded  the 
louder  they  roar.  But  that  is  only 
natural.  You  see  the  same  thing  at 
the  theatres.  When  a  play  ceases  to 
draw  very  well,  the  single  combats 
become  doubly  fierce  and  the  red- 
fire  is  frequent.  The  violence  of  the 
denominational  organs  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  senti- 
ment of  society.  If  they  really  led 
the  opinions  of  their  readers,  we 
should  have  an  anti-Catholic  crusade 
every  year.  I  wonder  if  you  have  no- 
ticed, however,  that  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant religious  papers  which  have 
usually  been  mild  in  their  tone  have 
been  roused  of  late  to  an  unaccus- 
tomed bitterness  against  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to 
account  for  it." 

"  I  think  the  explanation  is  this. 
The  calm  discussion  of  Catholic 
questions,  as  we  said  before,  must 
logically  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
Catholic  truth.  There  are  Protes- 
tant writers  who  see  this  and  do  not 
want  to  see  it.  They  perceive  whi- 
ther the  current  is  bearing  them,  and 
they  struggle  against  it.  They  rail 
at  the  church  by  way  of  protest 
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against  the  growth  of  an  unwelcome, 
dimly  foreseen  conviction,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  their  tottering  unbe- 
lief, just  as  boys  whistle  to  keep  up 
their  courage.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  dying  sinner  try  to  fight  off  death  ? 
It  is  in  some  such  hopeless  effort  as 
his  that  The  Liberal  Christian  and 
a  few  other  journals  are  now  en- 
gaged. I  do  not  say  that  they 
understand  this  themselves.  I  do 
not  charge  them  with  absolutely  re- 
sisting the  progress  of  conviction, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  resis- 
tance is  instinctive  rather  than  volun- 
tary ;  but  they  feel  or  suspect,  per- 
haps without  fully  comprehending, 
that,  if  they  keep  on  as  they  are  going, 
they  must  come  pretty  soon  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  provokes 
them.  The  Liberal  Christian,  you 
know,  is  edited  by  Dr.  Bellows,  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  was 
thought  some  years  ago  to  exhibit  a 
decided  leaning  toward  the  church. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
this  supposition  was  correct  or  not ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  saw  more 
clearly  and  exposed  mor  eboldly  the 
inherent  defects  and  logical  tenden- 
cies of  Protestantism  than  any  other 
Protestant  I  can  remember,  and  in 
one  of  his  published  sermons  he  de- 
clared that  Unitarians  (his  own  sect) 
had  more  sympathy  with  Catholicism 
than  with  any  other  form  bf  religion. 
It  might  seem  strange  to  find  him 
among  the  foremost  revilers  of  that 
very  Catholicism  ;  but  my  theory  ex- 
plains it.  The  hostility  which  glis- 
tens in  his  letters  and  runs  mad, 
sometimes,  in  the  miscellaneous  co- 
lumns of  his  paper,  is  the  revolt  of 
his  Protestantism  against  the  pro- 
gress of  unwelcome  ideas — an  effort  of 
his  unregenerate  nature,  so  to  speak, 
to  throw  off  something  which  does 
not  agree  with  it.  Ah !  how  many 
men  have  trod  in  the  same  path  he 
is  now  following,  and  have  been  led 


by  it  to  the  bitter  waters  of  disap* 
pointment !  He  saw  the  fatal  gulf 
into  which  the  Protestant  bodies 
were  plunging.  He  felt  that  hunger 
of  the  spirit  which  nothing  but  the 
church  of  God  ever  satisfies.  He 
raised  a  cry  for  help,  and  when  he 
found  that  there  was  no  help  except 
from  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  bound 
himself  down  once  more  with  the 
narrow  bonds  of  what  is  called  Uni- 
tarian 'liberalism.'  And  now,  of 
course,  he  misses  no  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  detestation  of  the  suc- 
cor which  he  has  refused.  He 
has  failed  in  his  aspirations  after  a 
mock  church,  and  naturally  he  vents 
his  disappointment  on  the  real  one. 
He  fancies  that  he  is  moved  by  prin- 
ciple, when  he  is  really  instigated  by 
pique.  He  imagines  that  he  is  an 
earnest,  honest  seeker  after  an  an- 
swer to  what  he  well  terms  'the 
dumb  wants  of  the  religious  times,' 
when  he  is — but  I  have  no  business 
to  judge  his  motives.  That  is  God's 
affair.  We  must  presume  that  he  is 
courageous  and  sincere,  and  that 
whenever  he  finds  the  right  road 
he  will  boldly  walk  in  it.  Nine 
years  ago,  Dr.  Bellows  delivered  an 
address  before  the  alumni  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
on  '  The  Suspense  of  Faith,'  which 
was  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
his  wish  to  engraft  a  ritual  and  a 
priesthood  upon  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination, bringing  it  perhaps  near- 
er to  Episcopalianism  than  to  any 
other  system  of  worship.  There  was 
no  such  thought  in  his  mind,  I  am 
sure;  though  his  sentiments,  had 
they  been  acted  upon,  might  have 
led  many  men  through  Episcopalian- 
ism into  the  Catholic  Church.  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  the  whole  of 
it ;  but  let  me  read  a  few  lines  which 
have  a  special  application  to  what 
we  have  been  saying.    He  is  trying 
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to  account  for  the  fact  that  Unita- 
rianism  is  in  a  posture  of  pause  and 
self-distrust ;  and  he  says  :  '  If,  with 
logical  desperation,  we  ultimate  the 
tendencies  of  Protestantism,  and  al- 
l6w  even  the  malice  of  its  enemies  to 
flash  light  upon  their  direction,  we 
may  see  that  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  turns  out  to  be  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  man,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment  an  absolute  independence 
of  Bible  or  church.  No  creed  but 
the  Scriptures,  practically  abolishes 
all  Scriptures  but  those  on  the  hu- 
man heart;  nothing  between  a  man's 
conscience  and  his  God,  vacates  the 
church ;  and  with  the  church,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  function  is  usurp- 
ed by  private  reason :  the  church 
lapses  into  what  are  called  religious 
institutions,  these  into  Congregation- 
alism, and  Congregationalism  into  in- 
dividualism— and  the  logical  end  is 
the  abandonment  of  the  church  as  an 
independent  institution,  the  denial  of 
Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, and  the  extinction  of  worship  as 
a  separate  interest.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence that  Protestantism,  as  a  body, 
has  reached  this,  or  intends  this,  or 
would  not  honestly  and  earnestly  re- 
pudiate it ;  but  that  its  most  logical 
product  is  at  this  point,  it  is  not  easy 
to  deny.  Nay,  that  these  are  the 
tendencies  of  Protestantism  is  very 
apparent.'  When  he  comes  to  speak  of 
Unitarianism  as  the  representative 
and  most  logical  exponent  of  Protes- 
tantism, he  expresses  himself  in  a 
still  more  remarkable  way.  Reli- 
gion, he  thinks,  like  everything  else 
in  the  world,  has  been  constantly  mak- 
ing progress,  and  Unitarianism  has 
always  been  in  the  van.  Now  this 
progress  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
limit  y  there  is  a  pause,  a  partial  re- 
coil, in  some  cases  a  turning  back  to 
the  formalism  and  ritual  worship  of 
Rome,  in  others  a  headlong  rush  into 
the  abyss  of  pure  rationalism.  In 


fact,  Dr.  Bellows  believes  that  to 
create  an  equilibrium  in  the  relations 
between  God  and  man,  two  opposing 
forces  are  in  operation — a  centrifugal 
force,  which  drives  man  away  from 
submission  to  divine  authority,  that  he 
may  develop  *his  own  liberty  and 
functions  of  the  will,  and  a  centripe- 
tal force,  which  leads  him  to  worship 
and  obedience.  These  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  and  he  seems  to 
think  them  destined  to  alternate — 
perhaps  for  all  time,  though  about 
this  his  meaning  is  not  very  clear. 
'  Is  it  not  plain,'  he  says,  1  that,  as 
Protestants  of  the  Protestants,  we 
are  at  the  apogee  of  our  orbit ;  that 
in  us  the  centrifugal  epoch  of  huma- 
nity has,  for  this  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum at  least,  reached  its  bound? 
For  one  cycle  we  have  come,  I  think, 
nearly  to  the  end  of  our  self-direct- 
ing, self-asserting,  self-developing, 
self-cuituring  faculties  ;  to  the  end  of 
our  honest  interest  in  this  necessary 
alternate  movement* " 

"That  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  Protestantism  has  done 
its  work,  at  least  for  the  present  age ; 
that  it  has  accomplished  all  it  can ; 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  but 
a  return  to  the  centripetal  force,  or 
to  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  Exactly :  that  would  be  the  logi- 
cal complement  of  the  position  he 
assumed  in  the  curious  discourse 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting ; 
but  the  misery  is  that  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  be  logical.  Ah  !-how 
well  I  remember  the  impression  pro- 
duced at  the  time  by  that  sad,  sad 
cry  of  weariness  and  disappointment 
which  went  up  from  his  pulpit  when 
he  perceived  that  the  toil,  and  spe- 
culation, and  uneasiness  of  years  had 
brought  him  to  no  goal ;  that  he  had 
developed  man's  faculties  without 
finding  a  use  for  them  ;  that  he  had 
achieved   an  intellectual  freedom 
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without  knowing  what  to  do  with  it ; 
that,  as  he  well  expressed  it  himself, 
*  there  was  no  more  road  in  the  di- 
rection he  had  been  going.'  Many, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  they  reached 
that  point  on  their  journey  whence 
this  whole  dismal  prospect  was  visi- 
ble, turned  back  to  the  church  which 
their  fathers  had  forsaken,  and  there 
found  peace;  and  Dr.  Bellows  had 
stated  so  boldly  the  miseries  of 
his  own  situation  that  it  was  no 
wonder  people  thought  he  too 
would  follow  that  course.  But  he 
set  himself  about,  finding  a  new 
road,  imagining  a  new  church 
which  was  to  arise  at  no  distant  day, 
and  combine  the  most  conservative 
of  liturgies  with  the  most  radical  of 
creeds.  It  was  to  be  constituted  on 
strictly  centripetal  principles.  Spe- 
culation having  proved  empty,  wor- 
ship was  to  be  essayed  as  a  change. 
Doubt  being  but  sorry  fare  for  a 
hungry  soul,  there  was  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  faith,  and  preaching  not  be- 
ing a  gift  of  all  men,  place  was  to  be 
made  for  prayer.  What  that  church 
was  to  be,  how  it  was  to  arise,  and 
when  it  was  to  make  its  appearance, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  say.  But  it 
must  come  soon,  because  '  the  yearn- 
ing for  a  settled  and  externalized 
faith*  was  too  strong  to  be  left  unsa- 
tisfied. It  was  to  be,  I  must  sup- 
pose, ft  mingling  of  the  revelations 
of  our  Saviour  with  the  dreams  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Fox,  and  Sweden- 
borg ;  because,  as  Dr.  Bellows  says 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  '  the  religious 
man  who  has  no  vacillations  in  his 
views,  who  is  not  sometimes  inclined 
to  Calvinism,  sometimes  to  Rational- 
ism, sometimes  to  Catholicism,  some- 
times to  Quakerism,  has  an  imper- 
fect activity,  a  dull  imagination,  and 
a  timid  love  of  truth ;  for  all  these 
faiths  have  embodied  great  and  in- 
teresting spiritual  facts  which  the 
free  and  earnest  explorer  will  en- 
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counter  in  his  own  experience,  and 
find  more  vividly  portrayed  in  the 
history  of  these  sects  than  in  him- 
self.' It  was  to  possess  a  fixed 
creed,  but  nobody  was  expected  to 
believe  in  it,  for  '  inconsistencies  of 
opinion*  are  to  be  expected  of  every- 
body, and  doubt,  fear,  and  scepticism 
are  actually  desirable,  provided  they 
are  '  the  work  of  one's  own  mental 
and  spiritual  activity,  and  not  of 
mere  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
forces  that  one  encounters  from  with- 
out.' It  was  to  be  a  true  church,  of 
course,  yet  a  false  church  also ;  be- 
cause Dr.  Bellows  declares  that 
'  truth  is  too  large  to  be  surrounded 
by  any  one  man  or  any  one  party,' 
and  there  are  always  two  great  par- 
ties in  religion  as  there  are  in  poli- 
tics, c  and  each  has  part  of  the  truth 
in  its  keeping;'  so  that,  of  course, 
neither  can  be  wholly  right.  He 
wanted  his  church  to  be  a  historical 
church,  for  Christianity  is  a  histori- 
cal religion,  and  '  a  faith  stripped  of 
historic  reality,  disunited  from  its 
original  facts  and  persons,  does  not 
promise  to  live  and  work  in  the 
human  heart  and  life.'  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  history  is  the 
growth  of  time,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  new-born  infant.  The 
future  church  must  have  rites  and 
ceremonies,  for  without  them  reli- 
gion hardly  'touches  our  daily  ha- 
bits and  ordinary  career,'  and  is,  like 
Unitarianism,  'an  unhoused,  unna- 
tural, and  disembodied  faith.'  It 
must  be  a  visible  church,  yet  without 
a  priesthood ;  a  divinely  instituted 
church,  yet  without  authority ;  re- 
ceiving its  doctrines  by  divine  reve- 
lations, yet  only  true  in  part ;  eternal, 
yet  changeable.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  Dr.  Bellows  has  not  yet  found 
it." 

"Surely  he  never  uttered  any  such 
extraordinary  farrago  as  you  have 
been  putting  into  his  mouth?" 
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"Not  in  those  words,  of  course, 
nor  with  that  collocation  of  thoughts ; 
but  all  that  I  have  said  you  will  find 
either  in  his  Suspense  of  Faith,  or  in 
the  volume  of  sermons  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Re-Statements  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  (New  York,  i860.)  I 
have  represented,  as  fairly  as  possi- 
ble, the  vagueness  of  his  aspirations 
and  the  inconsistency  of  his  princi- 
ples. It  is  only  clear  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  at 
the  same  time.  He  was  shocked  at 
the  results  of  his  own  centripetalism, 
and  he  longed  for  a  visible  church, 
with  a  tangible  creed  and  a  set  form 
of  worship ;  only  he  wanted  to  make 
the  church  himself;  not  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect — he  disclaim- 
ed that,  and  was  unwilling  even  to 
change  the  form  of  service  in  his 
own  congregation — but  to  dream 
about  it,  to  speculate  upon  what  it 
ought  to  be,  to  mould  and  influence 
opinion,  until,  by  a  seemingly  sponta- 
neous movement,  the  new  church 
should  arise  from  the  midst  of  the 
people.  Poor  man!  He  sees,  by 
this  time,  that  nobody  feels  the  want 
of  this  new  church,  and  nobody  be- 
lieves in  it ;  and  he  hates  the  true 
church,  partly  because  it  is  a  con- 
tinual reproach  to  him,  bringing  to 
mind  a  duty  unfulfilled  and  a  happi- 
ness unappreciated,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  continually  revives  his  dis- 
appointment." 

"I  have  serious  doubts,  however, 
whether  Dr.  Bellows  ever  compre- 
hended the  beauty  of  the  Catholic 
religion  half  so  well  as  many  people 
supposed  that  he  did.  Read  his 
books  a  with  little  care,  and  you  will 
see  that  he  never  took  but  the  most 
superficial  view  of  religion  :  he  never 
got  at  the  core  of  it  Religion  to 
him — as  to  how  many  others ! — was 
a  thin  philosophy  which  amused  his 
intellect,  a  sentimental  poetry  which 
tickled  his  aesthetic  instincts ;  it  was 


not  a  life  Of  that  vital  Christi- 
anity which  comprehends  the  whole 
relationship  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  both  a  creed,  a  worship, 
and  the  very  essence  of  devout 
life,  his  heart  seems  to  have  been 
void." 

"Yes,  he  says  something  almost 
equivalent  to  this  in  his  sermon  on 
'  Spiritual  Discernment/*  'All  the  tri- 
umphs of  Protestantism/  he  declares, 
'the  universal  improvement  of  pri- 
vate and  public  morality,  of  public 
education,  respect  for  the  individual, 
have  grown  out  qf  the  increasing  care 
to  keep  the  church  and  the  world 
apart — religion  and  other  interests 
distinct  subjects  of  thought  and  at- 
tention.' And  the  word  '  world '  here 
he  does  not  use  in  its  bad  sense,  but 
merely  as  synonymous  with  secular 
affairs.  Again  he  says,  that  'the 
Catholic  Church  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  blending  life  and  religion  to- 
gether, faith  and  daily  usage,  plea- 
sure and  worship,  philosophy  and  the 
Gospel and  this,  he  thinks,  was  its 
great  fault,  while  the  great  merit  of 
Protestantism  was,  that  it  carefully 
separated  what  the  church  had  so 
carefully  melted  together.  That 
gives  you  the  real  old  Puritan  idea 
of  piety — a  something  to  be  put  on 
at  stated  times,  and  then  put  off 
again,  like  the  long  faces  which  old- 
fashioned  Protestants  pull  for  Sun- 
day wear ;  to  have  no  intimate  con- 
nection with  daily  life,  but  to  be  kept 
carefully  apart,  like  the  best  coat 
which  our  ancestors  used  to  lay  by  in 
lavender  leaves,  to  be  worn  on  days 
of  ceremony.  What  is  the  good  of  a 
religion  which  does  not  blend  with 
work-a-day  life  ?  of  a  faith  which  is 
not  felt  in  daily  usage  ?  of  a  worship 
which  must  be  kept  apart  from  our 
pleasures,  from  our  business,  from 
any  of  our  honest  pursuits  ?  Why, 

•  Restatements  cf  Christian  Doctrine. 
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the  very  beauty  of  religion  is,  that  it 
shall  be  in  man's  heart  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  If  it  cannot  ac- 
company us  everywhere,  if  it  can 
only  live  in  the  artificial  atmosphere 
of  Sunday  meetings,  it  is  not  worth 
having.  The  danger  against  which 
we  have  most  to  guard  is  not,  Dr. 
Bellows  thinks,  that  of  forgetting  our 
religion,  but  that  of  growing  too  fa- 
miliar with  it  His  God  is  an  awful 
rather  than  a  loving  God,  and  our 
sin  against  him  is  not  that  we  go  so 
far  away  from  him,  but  that  we  bring 
him  so  near  to  us.  In  effect  he  tells 
us  to  fetch  out  our  piety  once  a  week 
or  so,  on  stated  occasions,  but  not  to 
let  it  interfere  with  our  daily  walk 
and  conversation,  for  that  would  be 
sacrilege." 

"All  this  shows,  as  you  say,  that 
he  has  no  comprehension  as  yet  of 
the  true  nature  of  religion ;  and  shall 
I  tell  you  why  he  is  so  slow  to  ac- 
quire it?  I  believe  that  he  is  not 
really  in  sympathy  with  Christianity." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Oh!  he  is  nominally  a  Christian, 
of  course.  He  would  be  horrified  if 
you  told  him  he  was  not.  But  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  religion  of 
Christ  Our  Saviour,  in  his  opinion, 
was  only  the  expounder  of  a  system 
of  ethics,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
not  clear  to  me  wherein  the  Christ  of 
Unitarianism  is  essentially  superior 
to  Socrates  or  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  worship  of  our  Lord  Dr.  Bellows 
emphatically  denounces  as  rank  *  idol- 
atry.' We  may  only  reverence  him 
as  a  creature  specially  favored  by 
the  Almighty,  and  a  teacher  to 
whose  word  we  owe  the  most  pro- 
found respect  Take  away  from  your 
religious  system  the  idea  of  God  in 
the  person  of  his  divine  Son  perpetu- 
ally present  with  the  faithful,  and 
helping  them  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
humanity  which  he  himself  has  borne, 
and  it  is  but  a  cold,  cheerless,  falla- 
cious belief  which  is  left  you.    It  is 


no  longer  religion  ;  it  is  only  a  false 
philosophy.  Devotion  vanishes  ; 
faith,  hope,  and  love  are  exchang- 
ed for  a  code  of  rules  of  behavior ; 
and  God  withdraws  from  the  world 
into  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  the 
heavens,  where  the  voice  of  prayer 
indeed  may  reach  him,  but  his  pre- 
sence is  never  felt  by  man,  and  his 
love  never  fills  the  heart.  He  is  no 
longer  the  dear  Lord  of  the  Christian 
saints,  but  the  Allah  of  the  Mos- 
lems." 

"You  have  hit  it  exactly;  and 
now  let  me  tell  you  that  ever  since 
Dr.  Bellows  set  out  on  the  foreign 
tour  in  which  he  is  still  occupied,  I 
have  watched  for  the  record  of  his 
impressions  of  Oriental  life,  feeling 
certain,  from  what  I  knew  of  him, 
that  he  would  find  an  attraction  in 
Mohammedanism  which  he  never 
saw  in  Christianity.  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. He  is  not  a  polygamist; 
he  has  no  taste  for  a  sensual  hea- 
ven ;  I  don't  suppose  he  prefers  the 
Koran  to  the  Bible;  and  I  never 
heard  of  his  keeping  the  inordinate 
fasts  of  Ramadan ;  still,  the  creed  of 
Islam  seems,  in  its  main  features,  to 
have  caught  his  fancy,  and  he  loads  it 
with  indirect  praises,  which  he  never 
thought  of  bestowing  upon  any  form 
of  Christianity,  Let  me  read  you  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  recent  letters 
to  75k  Liberal  Christian: 

'"These  people,'  he  says,  referring  to  the 
Egyptians,  'know  nothing  of  Christianity 
which  ought  to  give  it  any  superiority  in  their 
eyes  over  Mohammedanism.  When  the  Ara- 
bian prophet  commenced  his  marvellous 
work,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  ani- 
mated by  the  sincere  enthusiasm  of  a  reli- 
gious reformer.  Mohammed  recognized  both 
dispensations,  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian ; 
and  his  intelligent  followers  to  this  day  speak 
reverently  of  the  Christ  They  evade  the 
authority  and  use  of  our  Scriptures,  by  as- 
serting that  they  have  been  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted in  their  text  A  learned  Mohammedan 
in  India,  however,  has  just  written  the  intro- 
duction to  a  new  Commentary  on  our  Bible, 
in  which  he  ably  refutes  the  Mussulman 
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charge  of  general  corruptness,  and  adduces 
all  the  passages  quoted  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  Koran.  But  what 
have  Mussulmans  seen  of  Christianity  to  com- 
mend it  greatly  above  their  own  faith  ?  Is 
it  alleged  that  Mohammedanism  has  owed  its 
triumphs  and  progress  to  the  sword  ?  Is  it 
the  fault  of  Christians  if  the  Cross  has  not 
advanced  by  the  same  weapon  ?  What  infi- 
del rage  of  the  Crescent  has  ever  exceeded 
the  fanatical  soldiering  of  the  Crusades,  and 
what  has  Cceur  de  Lion  to  boast  over  Sala- 
din  in  enlightenment  or  appreciation  of  the 
Christian  spirit?  And  if  we  come  to  bow- 
ing, and  fasting,  and  washing,  and  external 
forms,  /  confess  that  the  degrading  prostra- 
tions, and  crossings,  and  mummeries  of  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  churches,  with  the  gaudy 
trappings  of  robes  and  jewels,  the  worship  of 
saints  and  images,  and  the  deification  of  a 
humble  Jewish  woman,  appear  to  me  to  have 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  which  Mussulmans 
could  feel  the  lesser  reasonableness,  purity,  or 
dignity,  or  the  lesser  credibility  of  their  own 
unadorned  and  simpler  superstition.  Com- 
pared with  Catholic  and  Greek  legends,  the 
Koran  is  a  model  of  purity  and  elegance  of 
style,  and  its  worst  superstitions  do  not  much 
exceed  in  grossness  the  popular  interpretation 
given  to  monkish  fables.  As  it  respects  eccle- 
siastical interference  and  tyranny,  Moham- 
medanism is  a  whole  world  in  advance  of 
Romanism  or  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  essen- 
tially without  priest  or  ritual,  in  any  Catho- 
lic sense.  The  Mussulman  is  his  own  priest 
He  finds  Allah  everywhere,  and  he  has  only 
to  turn  toward  Mecca,  and  bow  in  prayer, 
and  his  field,  his  boat,  the  desert,  is  as  good 
an  altar  as  the  mosque.  It  is  truly  affecting 
to  see  the  fidelity  of  the  common  people  to 
their  faith,  the  apparent  heedlessness  of  ob- 
servation, the  absorption  in  their  prayers, 
the  careful  memory  of  their  hours  of  devo- 
tion.* 

"And,  speaking  of  the  absence  of 
symbols  and  rites  in  the  mosques, 
he  adds :  '  Surely  there  is  something 
grand  in  this  simplicity,  and  something 
vital  in  a  faith  which,  aided  by  so  little 
external  appliance,  has  survived  in  fuh 
vigor  twelve  hundred  years.9 " 

"  Why  don't  he  admire  the  vitality 
of  the  devil  ?  Satan  has  survived  in 
full  vigor  a  good  deal  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years." 

"  That  would  be  about  as  logical* 
But  is  it  not  melancholy  to  see  how 
far  a  man  whom  we  would  like  to  re- 
spect can  be  carried  by  his  uncon- 


trolled vagaries !  He  demanded  a 
c  historical  church there  is  only  one 
in  Christendom,  and  that  he  will  not 
have ;  and  now  it  almost  seems  as  if 
he  felt  an  occasional  temptation  to 
search  for  one  outside  of  Christen- 
dom. Protestantism,  he  finds,  has 
run  its  course.  Catholicism  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  What, 
then,  is  left  him,  if  he  will  be  a  reli- 
gious man  at  all?  That  seems  to 
be  the  question  which  perplexes  him 
and  the  small  but  intelligent  school 
of  thinkers  of  whom  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative. As  the  Jews  are  still 
waiting  for  the  Christ  they  crucified 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  so  the 
Bellows  school  are  watching  for  the 
coming  of  that  Christianity  which 
they  have  already  rejected.  And 
both,  it  seems  to  me,  are  sick  at  heart 
with  hope  long  deferred." 

"  Yes ,  we  hear  little  now  of  the 
confident  prophetic  tone  in  which 
Dr.  Bellows  some  years  ago  dis- 
coursed of  the  glories  of  the  new 
religion  of  humanity,  and  predict- 
ed a  resettlement  of  worn-out 
creeds  and  a  revival  of  suspended 
faith.  He  writes  now  rather  of  the 
desolation  of  the  present  than  of 
brightness  which  he  discerns  in  the 
future.  And  this  brings  us  back  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started. 
While  Protestant  theologians  in  gene- 
ral are  discarding  vituperation,  there 
are  certain  of  our  opponents  who 
show  us  a  bitterness  to  which  they 
were  not  formerly  accustomed,  be- 
cause they  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  own  religious  aspirations, 
and  have  a  vague,  half-conscious,  and 
wholly  unwelcome  impression  that 
the  Catholic  Church  alone  is  capable 
of  satisfying  them.  Dr.  Bellows,  for 
instance,  travels  through  Europe  and 
finds  that  Protestantism  is  every- 
where lifeless.  He  is  bold  enough 
to  say  so ;  but  he  takes  his  revenge 
in  the  next  breath  by  trying  to  show 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  no  bet- 
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ter.  He  is  powerless  to  arrest  the 
decay  which  is  destroying  his  own 
organization,  but  he  seems  to  find  a 
melancholy  compensation  in  attack- 
ing Catholicism.  He  reminds  me 
of  what  the  boy  said  when  he  was 
thrashed  by  a  school-fellow :  *  If  I 
can't  whip  you,  I  can  make  faces  at 
your  sister.'  He  visits  Paris,  and 
confesses  that  *  Protestantism  makes 
next  to  no  headway '  in  France,  and 
is  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  He 
goes  to  the  heart  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many, and  finds  the  general  aspect 
'one  of  painful  decay  in  the  faith 
and  spirituality  of  the  people.'  All 
over  the  continent,  he  observes  that 
where  the  Catholic  faith  has  died  out, 
*  nothing  vigorous  has  shot  up  in  its 
place,'  and  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation are  'without  aspiration,  de- 
voutness,  or  faith  in  the  invisible.' 
i  Protestantism,  as  it  appears  here,  is 
a  chilled,  repulsive,  ungrowing  thing, 
entering  very  little  into  the  national 
or  the  social  and  domestic  life,  and 
apparently  not  destined  in  any  of  its 
present  forms  to  animate  the  pas- 
sions or  win  and  shape  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  middle  classes.  .  .  . 
Out  of  the  present  elements  of faith  and 
worship  in  Germany  I  see  no  prospects 
of  any  healthy  ahd  contagious  religious 
life  arising'  Nay,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  the  peculiar  form  of  Protes- 
tantism upon  which,  if  upon  any,  Dr. 
Bellows  would  rely  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Europe,  is  in  no  better  way 
than  the  others.  '  It  does  not  ap- 
pear,' he  says,  '  that  the  liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  Protestantism  of  Germa- 
ny, I  mean  that  branch  of  its  Protes- 
tantism which  we  should  consider 
most  in  sympathy  with  Unitarianism, 
is  very  earnest  or  creative.  It  seems 
still  rather  a  negation  of  orthodoxy 
than  an  affirmation  of  the  positive 
truths  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Forced 
to  take  positive  ground,  I  fear  that  a 
large  part  of  this  extensive  body 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  Chris- 


tian territory  altogether.1    From  Ber- 
lin he  writes  that  '  the  whole  life 
of   the    national  church  is  sick- 
ly and  discouraging ;'  from  Stras- 
burg,  that  Protestantism  '  must  learn 
some  new  ways  before  it  will  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  people  of 
France,  Italy,  or  even  Germany ;' 
from  Vienna,  that  the  Protestantism 
of  Austria  is  '  essentially  torpid  and 
unprogressive,  presenting  nothing  at- 
tractive or  promising.'   These  pas- 
sages, and  many  more  of  similar  pur- 
port, we  may  take  as  equivalent  to 
the  little  boy's  confession  that  he 
could  not  whip  his  antagonist.  When 
it  comes  to  the  other  part,  the  mak- 
ing faces  at  his  sister,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  Dr.  Bellows  shows  more 
temper  than  strength.    In  Vienna, 
he  deplored  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Catholic  people  all  through  Germany, 
yet,  in  several  previous  letters,  he 
had  contrasted  their  zeal  in  church- 
going  with  the  indifference  of  the 
Protestants.    He  accuses  the  clergy 
of  avarice,  though  in  Rome  he  com- 
pliments the  priests  for  their  personal 
merits,  their  '  seriousness,  decorum, 
and  fair  intelligence.'    He  declares 
that 1  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  artful 
substitute  for  anything  that  a  human 
soul  ought  to  desire ;'  that  she  is 
'  the  chief  hinderance  to  progress ;' 
that  she  has  'glorified  the  blessed 
Mother  into  the  Almighty  ;'  that  she 
'  mutters  spells  and  practises  necro- 
mancy at  her  altars,'  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  which  I  need  not  re- 
peat, because  we  have  heard  it  in 
almost  the  very  same  words  scores  of 
times  before.    But  the  most  curious 
of  all  his  angry  attacks  was  made — 
where,  think  you  ?  Why,  on  a  steam- 
er in  the  Levant,  where  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  provoke  him  : 
where  the  onslaught  was  so  perfectly 
gratuitous  that  it  burst  upon  the  calm 
flow  of  his  letter  like  a  thunderbolt 
rending  the  summer  sky.   Here  it  is : 
"'Roman  Catholicism,  weak  in  every 
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member,  is  prodigious  in  its  total  effective- 
ness, because  it  is  a  unit  It  is  quietly  seiz- 
ing America,  piece  by  piece,  state  by  state, 
city  by  city.  In  a  new  state  like  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  it  has  the  oldest  college,  the 
largest  theological  school,  the  best  hospitals 
and  charities,  the  finest  churches ;  and  what 
is  true  of  Wisconsin  is  equally  true  of  many 
other  Western  states.  Protestantism,  with 
a  hundred  times  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
public  spirit,  and  administrative  ability,  by 
reason  of  its  sectarian  jealousies  and  divi- 
sions can  have  no  parallel  successes,  and  is 
losing  rapidly  its  place  in  legislative  grants 
and  in  public  policy.  The  Irish  Catholics 
spot  the  members  of  state  legislatures  who 
vote  against  the  appropriations  they  call  for, 
and  are  able  in  our  close  elections  to  defeat 
their  return.  Representatives  become  ser- 
vile and  pliable,  and  Romanism  flourishes. 
A  Quaker  gentleman  of  wealth,  in  the  West, 
(the  story  is  exactly  true,)  married  a  Ver- 
mont girl  who  had  become  a  Catholic  in  a 
nunnery  where  she  was  sent  for  her  educa- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that,  if  children  were 
given  them,  the  boys  should  be  reared  in 
the  faith  of  their  father,  the  girls  in  that  of 
their  mother.  Tne  Vermont  mother  gave  her 
husband  ten  girls,  but  never  a  son  I  Eight  of 
them  grew  up  Catholics,  married  influential 
men,  and  brought  up  their  children  Catho- 
lics, and  in  some  cases  brought  over  their 
husbands,  and  so  the  Roman  Church  was 
recruited  with  Protestant  wealth  and  Quaker 
blood  to  a  vast  extent  So  much  for  send- 
ing Protestant  girls  to  Roman  Catholic  sem- 
inaries, and  then  complaining  that  so  many 
Protestants  are  lost  to  the  superstitions  of 
Romanism  1  There  is  an  apathy  about  the 
Roman  Catholic  advances  in  the  United 
States  among  American  Protestants,  which 
will  finally  receive  a  terrible  shock.  There 
is  no  influence  at  work  in  America  so  hostile 
to  our  future  peace  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  next  American  war  will,  I 
fear,  be  a  religious  war — of  all  kinds  the 
worst  If  we  wish  to  avert  it,  we  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  organize  Protestantism  more 
efficiently,  and  on  less  sectarian  ground.' 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  the  conduct 
of  that  Vermont  girl  was  abominable. 
I  suppose  Dr.  Bellows  thinks  she 
never  would  have  been  artful  enough 
to  swindle  her  husband  out  of  all  his 
expected  boys  if  she  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  a  convent  '  So  much 
for  sending  Protestant  girls  to  Roman 
Catholic  seminaries  P  I  should  think 
so,  indeed !" 


"  The  story  is  very  ridiculous  ;  but 
the  moral  Dr.  Bellows  draws  from  it 
is  worse  than  ridiculous.  If  we  wish 
to  avert  a  religious  war,  he  says,  '  we 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  organ- 
ize Protestantism  more  efficiently, 
and  on  less  sectarian  ground.'  That 
means  that  Protestantism  must  main- 
tain an  overwhelming  preponderance 
in  this  country  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
If  it  cannot  convert  the  papists  with 
the  Bible,  it  ought  to  knock  them  on 
the  head  with  a  bludgeon.  And  the 
same  atrocious  sentiment  is  still  more 
plainly  expressed  by  an  Irish  writer 
in  The  Liberal  Christian  of  Feb.  29th, 
who  says,  'Popery  and  Fenianism 
are  Siamese  curses,  withering  every 
noble  and  humane  feeling  wherever 
they  exist  .  .  .  They  deserve  no  toler- 
ation ;  they  should  receive  no  mercy' 
There's  a  i  liberal*  Christian  for  you, 
with  a  vengeance !" 

"Well,  we  can  afford  to  ridicule 
such  fears  and  threats ;  but  it  is  very- 
sad.  Here,  where  nearly  all  honest 
people  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  reform  their  bad  language, 
and  be  as  polite  in  discussing  sacred 
questions  as  in  talking  over  secular 
affairs,  a  sect  which  professes  tolera- 
tion and  fairness  beyond  all  others 
goes  back  to  the  old  style  of  polemi- 
cal blackguardism.  I  can  appreciate 
the  unfortunate  position  of  the  liber- 
al Christians,  when,  having  pushed 
ahead  so  far,  they  find  that  there  is 
*  no  more  road'  in  that  direction,  and 
can  understand  that  only  one  of  two 
courses  may  seem  open  to  them, 
either  to  berate  the  Catholics  or  to 
join  them  ;  but  the  instruction 
which  the  barrister  received  from  his 
attorney  when  the  law  and  the  facts 
were  both  against  him, '  Abuse  the 
other  side/  does  not  apply  so  well  to 
religion  as  to  jury  trials.  We  must 
have  a  different  style  of  argument  if 
anybody  is  to  be  converted  or  im- 
proved by  the  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  first  O'More  unfolded  the 
cloak  in  which  he  had  brought  Nel- 
lie safely  through  the  flames,  she  lay 
so  white  and  still  that,  for  one  brief, 
terrible  moment,  he  almost  fancied 
she  was  dead.  The  fresh  air,  how- 
ever, soon  revived  her,  and,  opening 
her  eyes,  filled  with  a  look  of  terror 
which  afterward  haunted  them  for 
months,  she  fixed  them  upon  Roger, 
and  whispered  nervously : 

"Where  are  the  rest — the  priest 
and  all  ?   Where  are  they  ?" 

"  They  are  with  their  God,  I  trust," 
he  answered  solemnly.  At  that  aw- 
ful moment  he  felt  that  he  could  say 
nothing  but  the  truth,  terrible  as  he 
knew  that  truth  must  sound  in  the 
ears  of  the  pale  girl  beside  him.  His 
words,  in  fact,  seemed  to  cut  through 
her  like  a  knife,  and  she  fell  upon 
her  knees,  exclaiming :  "  I  only  sav- 
ed— I  only  saved !  O  my  God, 
my  God !  have  mercy  on  their  souls !" 
Then  suddenly  remembering  that, 
if  she  were  safe,  she  owed  it  entirely 
to  Roger,  she  added  earnestly, "  You 
have  risked  your  life  for  mine.  How 
shall  I  thank  you  ?" 

"  By  helping  me  once  more  to  save 
it,"  he  answered  curtly.  "  Nellie," 
he  went  on  rapidly,  for  he  knew  too 
well  that  every  moment  they  lingered 
there  was  fraught  with  peril — "  Nel- 
lie, you  are  saved,  and  yet  not  safe 
yet  I  Your  life,  however,  is  in  your 
own  hands  now,  and  with  courage 
and  good  trust  in  Providence,  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  pull  safely 
through." 

Nellie  seemed  to  gather  up  her 
mind  for  a  great  effort,  and  said 
calmly : 


"  Only  say  what  I  must  do,  and  I 
will  do  it." 

"The  case  is  this,"  said  Roger 
shortly:  "Yonder  tower,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  burning  pile  over- 
head— "yonder  tower  must  fall  soon, 
and,  if  we  linger  here,  will  crush  us 
in  its  ruins.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  if  we  could  creep  round  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church,  a  thing 
in  itself  almost  impossible,  the  fana- 
tical demons  who  guard  the  gates 
will  probably  shoot  us  down  like 
dogs.  The  cliff,  therefore,  is  our 
best — almost  our  only  chance.  Ne- 
vertheless I  leave  the  choice  in  your 
own  hands.  Only  remember  you 
must  decide  at  once." 

"  The  cliff,  then,  be  it !"  said  Nel- 
lie, with  white  lips  but  flashing  eyes. 
"God  is  more  merciful  than  man. 
He  will  save  us,  perhaps ;  if  not,  his 
will  be  done — not  mine.  I  will  trust 
entirely  to  him— entirely  to  him  and 
you." 

Almost  ere  she  had  finished  speak- 
ing, Roger  had  undone  the  rope 
which  he  carried  round  his  waist, 
and  was  looking  eagerly  about  him 
for  some  means  of  securing  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  useful  to  Nellie 
in  her  descent.  Fortunately  for  his 
purpose,  a  thorny  tree  had  planted  it- 
self, some  hundreds  of  years  before, 
in  a  fissure  of  the  rocks  so  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  tower  that,  old,  and 
gray,  and  stunted,  as  it  now  was,  its 
roots  had  in  all  probability  penetrat- 
ed beneath  their  broad  foundation, 
and  were  quite  as  firmly  settled  in 
the  ground.  Upon  this  Roger  pounc- 
ed at  once,  and  having  tried  it  suffi- 
ciently to  make  tolerably  sure  of  its 
powers  of  endurance,  he  passed  one 
end  of  his  rope  round  the  thickest 
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and  lowest  portions  of  the  stem,  and 
made  it  fast  with  a  sailor's  knot.  The 
other  end  he  threw  over  the  cliff,  and 
then  watched  its  fall  with  a  terrible, 
silent  fear  at  his  heart  lest  it  should 
prove  shorter  than  his  need  required. 
Down  it  went  and  down,  and  he  stoop- 
ed over  to  mark  its  progress  until 
Nellie  felt  sick  with  fear,  and  turned 
away  to  avoid  the  giddiness  which 
she  knew  would  be  fatal  to  them 
both. 

At  last  she  heard  him  say, "  Thank 
God,  it  has  reached  the  platform  1" 
Then  he  turned  round  and  anxiously 
scanned  her  features. 

"Nellie,"  he  said,  "this  thing  is 
difficult,  but  not  impossible.  I  have 
seen  you  bound  like  a  deer  down 
cliffs  almost  as  steep,  if  not  so  high. 
The  great,  the  only  real  peril,  is  in 
the  eyesight.  Lot's  wife  perished  by 
a  look.  You  must  promise  me  nei- 
ther to  glance  up  nor  down,  but  to 
keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  rocks  be- 
fore you.  Hold  well  by  the  rope; 
take  it  hand  over  hand  like  a  sailor, 
(I  remember  that  you  know  the  trick ;) 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  There  is 
really  a  path,  though  you  can  hardly 
see  it  from  this  spot ;  and  there  are 
chinks  and  crevices  besides,  in  which 
you  will  easily  find  footing.  You 
must  feel  for  them  as  you  descend ; 
and  when  you  are  at  a  loss,  I  shall  be 
below  to  help  you.  Neither  will  you 
be  quite  alone,  for  I  am  going  to  fas- 
ten you  by  this  cord,  so  that,  if  you 
should  happen  to  let  go,  I  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  support  you." 

"  My  God  1 "  said  Nellie,  white  with 
terror,  as  he  passed  a  strong,  light 
cord,  first  round  her  waist  and  then 
his  own,  in  such  a  way  that  there  was 
length  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  act 
independently  of  each  other,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  neither  could  have 
fallen  without  almost  to  a  certainty 
insuring  the  destruction  of  both, 
"  My  God,  I  cannot  consent  ta  this. 


Go  by  yourself ;  my  fall  would  kill 
you." 

"  But  you  will  not  fall — you  shall 
not  fall,"  he  pleaded  anxiously,  "  if 
only  you  will  abide  by  my  directions." 

"Go  alone,  I  do  beseech  you!" 
she  answered,  with  a  shiver.  "  You 
cannot  save  me,  and  I  shall  but  in- 
sure your  destruction  with  my  own." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  give  it  up,"  he  an-  . 
swered,  almost  sullenly.  "We  will 
stay  here  and  die  together,  for  never 
shall  it  be  said  of  an  O'More  that,  in 
seeking  safety  for  himself,  he  left  a 
woman  thus  to  perish." 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  let  us  try!" 
said  Nellie ;  "  only  tell  me  what  to  do, 
and  I  will  do  it — if  I  can." 

"Hold  fast  the  rope,  that  is  all. 
Never  let  one  hand  go  until  the  other 
has  grasped  it  firmly,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  I  will  help  to  place  your 
feet  in  safe  resting-places  as  we  go 
down.  Only  trust  me,  and  all  will 
yet  be  well." 

"  I  will  trust  to  you  and  to  God, 
and  our  Lady,"  said  Nellie,  uncon- 
sciously repeating  the  password  of 
the  morning.  Her  color  was  rising 
fast,  and  her  eyes  had  begun  to  spar- 
kle with  excitement.  O'More  seized 
the  propitious  moment,  and,  almost 
before  Nellie  knew  it,  she  had  begun 
her  perilous  descent 

"  Are  you  steady  now — quite  stea- 
dy ?"  he  asked,  in  as  low  a  voice  as 
if  he  feared  to  startle  the  air  with  mo- 
tion by  speaking  louder.  Yes  !  with 
the  natural  instinct  of  a  mountain 
climber  Nellie  had  already  found  a 
rough  indented  spot  in  which  her 
foot  was  firmly  planted,  and  he  de' 
scended  a  step  lower.  Thus  inch  by 
inch  they  went,  Nellie  ever  clinging 
to  the  rope,  and  O'More  guiding  her 
descent  with  a  success  he  had  hardly 
looked  for,  and  which  he  felt  to  be 
almost  miraculous.  His  heart  at  last 
beat  high  with  hope ;  for  he  saw  by 
the  distance  which  they  had  descend- 
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ed  that  they  must  be  nearing  a  sort 
of  shelf  or  platform  formed  by  a  sud- 
den bulging  out  of  the  lower  strata  of 
the  cliffs,  and  he  knew  that  they  were 
safe  if  they  could  only  reach  that 
spot,  the  rest  of  the  path  being  so 
well  marked  that,  even  without  his 
aid,  Nellie  could  easily  have  found 
her  way  from  thence  to  the  sands  be- 
neath. 

But  the  surge  of  the  sea  boomed 
louder  and  louder  as  she  approached 
it,  and  at  last,  fairly  forgetting  Roger's 
caution,  she  turned  her  head  a  little, 
and  glanced  downward.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  she  became  fully  con- 
scious of  the  terrible  position  she  oc- 
cupied, suspended  as  it  seemed  by  a 
very  thread  between  earth  and  sky, 
and  with  the  great,  deep,  awful  ocean 
rolling  hundreds  of  feet  below  her. 
Her  head  swam,  her  eyesight  failed 
her,  she  had  just  enough  presence  of 
mind  left  to  grasp  the  rope  firmly  by 
both  hands,  when,  feeling  as  if  her 
senses  were  utterly  deserting  her,  she 
cried  out : 

"O  my  God,  I  am  going!  Save 
me,  Roger,  I  am  going  1" 

"  No,  no !"  he  cried,  in  agony,  for 
he  knew  only  too  well  the  danger  of 
the  thought  "  Hold  fast— hold  on  ; 
for  Christ's  dear  sake,  hold  on !  One 
step — two  steps  more,  and  you  are 
safe.  There  1"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion,  as  he  felt  his 
own  foot  touch  the  platform ;  and 
seizing  Nellie  by  the  waist,  he  drew 
her,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing,  by  main  strength  to  his  side. 
"  There,  oh !  thank  God— thank  God, 
you  are  safe  at  last  1" 

He  was  just  in  time.  Nellie  had 
that  very  moment  let  go  the  rope, 
and  if  he  had  not  caught  her,  would 
inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  below.  As  it  was,  he 
landed  her  safely  and  gently  on  the 
ledge  where  he  himself  was  standing, 
and  without  venturing  to  loose  her 


entirely  from  his  grasp,  laid  her  down, 
that  she  might  recover  from  her  ner- 
vous panic. 

"  You  are  safe,"  he  kept  repeating, 
as  if  it  required  the  assurance  of  Kis 
own  voice  to  make  certain  of  the  fact. 
"  You  are  safe !"  and  then  with  an  in 
stinctive  yet  entirely  unacknowledged 
consciousness  on  his  part,  that  his 
own  safety  might  perhaps  be  at  least 
a  portion  of  her  care,  he  added — >"  we 
are  safe  now.  You  can  stay  here  un- 
til you  are  quite  yourself  again  ;  only 
do  not  look  up  or  down — at  least  not 
just  yet,  not  until  the  giddiness  is 
gone.  You  forgot  Lot's  wife,  or  this 
never  would  have  happened." 

Nellie  was  not  insensible,  though 
she  looked  so.  She  only  felt  as  if 
she  were  in  a  dream.  She  under- 
stood perfectly  all  that  Roger  said ; 
the  shadow  even  of  a  smile  seemed 
to  pass  over  her  white  lips  as  he  allu- 
ded to  Lot's  wife ;  but  his  voice  fell 
with  a  muffled  sound,  as  if  it  came 
from  a  great  distance,  on  her  ear; 
and  earth,  and  sky,  and  cliff,  and 
ocean,  all  seemed  blending  and  float- 
ing in  a  wild  fantasy  through  her 
brain.  By  degrees,  however,  a  sort 
of  awakening  seemed  to  creep  over 
her,  but  she  did  not  use  it  at  first 
either  to  look  up  or  speak.  Possibly 
she  felt  that  words  would  be  power- 
less to  express  her  thoughts,  and  was 
glad  of  any  excuse  for  silence.  Roger 
did  not  like  to  hurry  her,  and  he  there- 
fore employed  the  next  few  minutes 
in  scanning  the  sea  in  search  of 
Henrietta.  She  was  there,  exactly  in 
the  place  in  which  he  had  bidden  her 
to  wait  for  him ;  but  she  was  watch- 
ing the  burning  tower  overhead,  and 
had  evidently  very  little  notion  that 
any  of  its  victims  had  escaped.  From 
the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  he 
could  easily  have  made  her  hear  him ; 
but  fearing  that  his  voice  might  rouse 
up  some  hidden  foe,  he  turned  to  Nel- 
lie for  assistance. 
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"  Have  you  a  handkerchief,"  he  ask- 
ed, "  or  anything  of  that  kind  which 
you  could  give  me  for  a  signal  ?" 

Without  answering,  without  even 
looking  up,  (so  obedient  had  she 
grown,  poor  Nellie !)  she  untied  the 
scarlet  kerchief,  which,  in  her  harm- 
less vanity,  she  had  that  morning 
thrown  over  her  head  and  knotted 
beneath  her  chin,  as  the  last  thing 
wanting  to  her  costume  of  a  native 
girl,  and  gave  it  into  Roger's  hand. 
He  waved  it  for  some  time  without 
success ;  but  at  last  Henrietta  saw  it, 
and  began  to  row  vigorously  into 
shore. 

"  Now  you  may  look,"  cried  Roger 
joyfully,  helping  Nellie  to  stand  up ; 
"  now  you  may  look ;  for  you  will  see 
nothing  but  what  it  is  good  for  you 
to  see.  Henrietta  Hewitson  is  wait- 
ing for  us  in  the  boat  below,  and  the 
sooner  we  leave  this  resting-place 
the  better." 

"  Henrietta  Hewitson  !"  cried  Nel- 
lie, roused  effectually  to  life  again  by 
the  mention  of  her  name.  "His 
daughter!  How  kind,  how  noble! 
Shall  we  not  go  to  her  at  once  ?" 

"If  you  are  able,"  he  answered. 
"  The  rest  of  the  way  is  easy — easier 
far  than  the  cliffs  of  Clare  Island, 
which  you  climbed  with  me  yester- 
day." 

"  Easy !  oh!  yes,  surely  it  is  easy," 
cried  Nellie  wildly.  "  O  my  mo- 
ther— my  mother!"  she  sobbed, 
with  a  little  gasp ;  "  I  shall  see  her 
once  again — and  my  grandfather! 
the  poor  old  man  will  not  be  left 
desolate,  after  all," 

Roger  saw  that  she  was  growing 
every  moment  more  and  more  exci- 
ted, and  he  cut  the  matter  short  by 
carrying  her  down  to  the  beach  and 
laying  her  in  the  boat,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  baby.  Henrietta  received 
her  with  a  look  of  remorse,  as  if  she 
felt  that  she  herself  must  seem,  some- 
how or  other,  responsible  in  Nellie's 


eyes  for  the  pain  and  misery  she 
had  been  enduring  for  the  last  few 
hours ;  and  while  she  wrapt  her  ten- 
derly and  affectionately  in  a  cloak 
taken  from  her  own  shoulders,  Roger 
sent  the  boat,  by  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  oar,  to  a  safe  distance 
from  the  rocks  near  which  they  had 
embarked.  This  manoeuvre  placed 
them  in  full  view  of  the  burning 
tower,  and  he  dropped  his  oar  and 
gazed  upon  it  as  if  irresistibly  attrac- 
ted by  the  spectacle.  The  body  of 
the  church  was  by  this  time  a 
smouldering  heap  of  ruins,  but  the 
tower,  wrapt  in  its  terrible  robes  of 
fire,  still  stood  bravely  up  as  if  in 
defiance  of  its  coming  doom.  For  a 
single  second  it  remained  thus,  un 
yielding  and  apparently  uninjured, 
than  it  began  visibly  to  totter.  An- 
other moment,  and  it  was  swaying 
backward  and  forward  like  a  leaf  in 
an  autumn  storm  ;  and  yet  another, 
and,  as  if  in  a  last  wild  effort  to  es- 
cape from  the  flames  that  swathed  it, 
it  plunged  right  over  the  cliffs,  the 
fragments  of  its  ruined  walls  crash- 
ing and  crumbling  from  rock  to  rock 
till  they  fell  with  a  roar  like  thunder 
into  the  waters  underneath.  Both 
girls,  at  the  first  symptom  of  the 
catastrophe  impending,  had  instinc- 
tively shut  their  eyes  ;  but  Roger,  on 
the  contrary,  looked  on  as  steadily 
as  if  he  were  keeping  a  count  of 
every  falling  stone  in  order  to  set 
it  down  in  his  debt  of  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  done  the  deed. 
Not  a  syllable,  however,  did  he  utter, 
until  the  last  stone  had  fallen,  and 
the  last  fiery  gleam  disappeared  from 
the  cliff ;  but  then,  as  if  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  in  silence,  he  threw 
up  his  arms  toward  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Men,  women,  and  children  all 
sent  before  their  time  to  judgment  1 
O  God !  what  punishment  hast  Thou 
reserved  in  this  world  or  the  next 
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that  shall  be  heavy  enough  for  such 
a  deed  as  this !" 

"  Curse  me  not — curse  not  1"  cried 
Henrietta,  with  anguish  in  her  voice. 
"The  doom,  God  knows,  is  heavy 
enough  already." 

"  Curse  you  /"  said  the  astonished 
Roger,  "you,  to  whom  I  owe  more 
than  my  own  life  a  thousand  times. 
Nay,  Mistress  Henrietta,  what  mad- 
ness has  made  you  fear  it  ?" 

"  I  fear !  I  fear  1  Why  should  I 
not?"  sobbed  Henrietta.  "The  sin 
of  the  parents  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children,  and  he  is  my  father,  after 
all !" 

"  Your  father !  your  father !"  Ro- 
ger muttered,  trying  to  keep  down 
the  storm  of  passion  that  was  chok- 
ing him.  "  Well,  well,  he  is,  as  you 
say,  your  father,  and  so  I  must  per- 
force be  silent" 

"Alas!  alas!"  Henrietta  pleaded, 
"  if  you  did  but  know  the  complete- 
ness of  his  religious  mania,  you 
would  also  comprehend  how  easily  a 
man,  merciful  in  all  things  else,  can 
in  this  one  thing  be  merciless." 

"Nay,"  said  Roger  bitterly;  "it 
needs,  I  think,  no  great  stretch  of 
intellect  to  understand  it  thoroughly. 
A  -man,  fresh  from  the  siege  of  Tre- 
dagh,  where  children  were  dashed 
from  the  battlements,  lest, 1  like  nits, 
they  should  become  troublesome  if 
suffered  to  increase,'  will,  doubtless, 
merely  consider  the  holocaust  of 
human  life  which  lies  buried  beneath 
yonder  ruins  as  a  whole  burnt-offer- 
ing, smelling  sweet  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  Lord,  which  he,  as  his  high-priest, 
has  been  deputed  to  offer  up." 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  for  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  a  white 
face  lifted  pleadingly  to  his.  "  Speak 
not  thus  of  her  father,"  whispered 
Nellie.  "  Speak  not  thus ;  see  how 
she  is  weeping  I" 

"  Her  tears  are  his  best  plea  for 
mercy,  then,"  said  he  in  a  gentler 
VOL.  vii. — 38 


tone,  and  seizing  the  oars,  he  began 
to  row  as  vigorously  as  if  he  hoped 
to  quiet  his  boiling  spirit  by  the  mere 
fact  of  bodily  exhaustion.  Nellie 
made  no  answer,  and  silence  fell 
upon  them  all. 

The  deed  just  done  was  not  of  a 
nature  lightly  to  be  forgotten,  and 
they  went  quietly  on  their  way,  as 
people  will,  upon  whom  the  shadow 
of  a  great  terror  still  hangs  heavily. 
Just,  however,  as  they  entered  the 
harbor  of  Clare  Island,  Nellie  caught 
sight  of  a  well-known  figure,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  It  was  Hamish, 
and,  in  her  impatience,  she  scarcely 
waited  until  the  boat  was  fastened 
ere  she  was  at  his  side.  But  there 
was  no  gladness  in  his  eye  as  he 
turned  to  greet  her.  He  was  deadly 
pale,  and  his  left  arm  hung  powerless 
at  his  side.  Nellie  saw  nothing  of 
this  at  first,  however,  she  was  think- 
ing so  entirely  of  her  mother. 

"  Is  she  come,  dear  Hamish  ?"  she 
cried.    "  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  In  Dublin,"  he  answered  curtly. 

"  In  Dublin — and  you  here  ?"  cried 
Nellie  in  dismay. 

"Because  she  sent  me,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"What  is  it,  Hamish?  What  is 
it  ?"  faltered  Nellie,  struggling  with  a 
sense  of  some  new  and  terrible  mis- 
fortune impending  over  her. 

"  She  is  sore  sick — sick  even  unto 
death,"  Hamish  reluctantly  replied. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  utter 
the  terrible  truth  as  yet. 

Nellie  stood  for  a  moment  mute 
with  terror.  She  read  upon  her 
foster-brother's  face  that  worse  news 
than  even  this  was  about  to  follow ; 
but  when  she  would  have  asked  what 
it  was,  courage  and  voice  completely 
failed  her.  She  knew  it,  however, 
soon  enough.  From  his  seat  by  the 
door  of  the  tower,  Lord  Netterville 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Hamish,  and 
came  down  at  once  to  greet  him. 
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Excitement  seemed  for  one  brief 
moment  to  have  restored  all  his 
faculties,  and  he  cried  out  eager- 
ly: 

"  You  here,  good  Hamish  !  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you !  And  what 
news  bring  you  from  Netterville? 
How  goes  my  lady  daughter  ?  Ill,  do 
you  say — sore  stricken  ?  Nay,  man, 
remember  that  she  is  still  but  young. 
It  cannot  surely  be  an  illness  unto 
death  ?" 

"Yea,  but  it  is,  my  lord,"  said 
Hamish,  speaking  almost  roughly  in 
his  agony.  "Death,  and  nothing 
short  of  death,  as  surely  as  that  I 
am  here  to  say  it." 

"Art  thou  a  prophet?"  asked 
Roger,  bending  his  dark  brows  upon 
him,  and  half  tempted  to  suspect  a 
snare.  "Art  thou  a  prophet,  that 
thou  darest  to  speak  thus  confident- 
ly of  the  future?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Hamish,  driven  at  last 
beyond  his  patience,  and  hardly 
knowing  how  to  break  his  news 
more  gently,  "  it  needs  not  to  be  a 
prophet  to  foresee  that  the  widow  of 
a  royalist  and  a  Catholic  to  boot, 
shut  up  in  prison  and  condemned  on 
a  false  charge  of  murder,  is  in  dan- 
ger— nay,  said  I  danger  ? — and  is  as 
certain  of  her  doom  as  if  she  were 
already  in  her  coffin." 

Nellie  uttered  a  wild  cry,  the  first 
and  last  that  escaped  her  lips  that 
day,  and  Lord  Netterville  repeated 
faintly,  "  Murder  1" 

"Ay,  murder;  and  in  another 
week  she  dies,"  Hamish  answered, 
now  desperate  as  to  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  revelation. 

Nellie  turned  short  round  toward 
JRoger: 

"  I  must  go  !"  she  said.  "  I  must 
go  at  once." 

"  Of  course  you  must,"  he  answer- 
ed, in  that  helpful  tone  which  had  so 
often  that  morning  already  reassured 
iher. 


"  She  has  sent  me  hither  to  con- 
duct you,"  Hamish — with  some  latent 
jealousy  of  the  interference  of  a  stran- 
ger— was  beginning,  when,  unable 
any  longer  to  conceal  the  bodily  an- 
guish he  was  enduring,  he  uttered  a 
moan  of  pain,  and  leaned  back 
against  the  low  wall  of  the  pier. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Nellie  look- 
ed into  his  face,  and  saw  that  he  was 
as  white  as  ashes. 

"  My  God  I  my  God !"  she  cried 
in  her  perplexity.  "  What  is  to  be- 
come of  us  ?   He  is  dying  too." 

"  No,  no,"  Hamish  mustered  his 
failing  strength  to  answer,  "It  is 
nothing.  They  shot  at  me  as  I  took 
boat  from  the  beach,  and  hit  me  in 
the  arm  ;  but  it  is  not  broken,  and  if 
only  I  could  stop  the  bleeding,  I 
should  be  well  enough  to  start  at 
once." 

But  he  grew  paler  and  paler  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  blood  gushed  in  tor- 
rents from  his  arm,  as  he  tried  to  lift 
it  for  their  inspection.  Roger  shout- 
ed to  Norah  to  bring  down  a  cordial 
from  the  tower,  and  he  then  helped 
Nellie  and  Henrietta  in  their  ner- 
vous and  not  very  efficient  endea- 
vors to  check  the  bleeding  with  their 
kerchiefs.  Hamish  was  by  this  time 
well-nigh  insensible,  but  a  cup  of 
wine  revived  him,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  merely  suffering 
from  a  flesh-wound,  Roger  sent  back 
Norah  to  rummage  out  some  ban- 
dages which  he  remembered  were 
among  his  soldier  stores.  With  these 
he  stanched  the  blood,  and  carefully 
bound  up  the  wounded  arm,  assuring 
Nellie  at  the  same  time  that  her 
faithful  follower  was  merely  suffering 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  he  would  be  as  well  again  as 
ever.  Nellie  must  be  forgiven  if  at 
that  moment  she  had  no  thought  ex- 
cepting for  her  mother. 

"  A  few  days,"  she  cried  despair- 
ingly ;  "  then  I  must  go  back  alone ; 
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for  my  mother  will  be  dead  by  that 
time." 

Hamish  did  not  hear  her.  He 
was  leaning  back  in  that  half-dreamy 
state  which  often  follows  upon  loss 
of  blood ;  but  Roger  answered  in- 
stantly : 

"  You  shall  go  at  once  ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  alone."  He  turned  round 
to  look  for  Lord  Netterville ;  the 
poor  old  man  had  sunk  upon  the 
ground,  and  in  his  helplessness  and 
perplexity  was  weeping  like  a  child. 

"  Lord  Netterville  1"  said  Roger 
suddenly. 

Lord  Netterville  dashed  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  and  looked  up  anxious- 
ly in  the  young  man's  face. 

"  Lord  Netterville,"  Roger  repeat- 
ed, giving  him  his  hand  and  helping 
him  to  stand  up,  "you  see  how  the 
case  stands;  your  granddaughter 
must  go  to  her  mother,  and  go  at 
once.  Any  delay  were  fatal.  This 
poor  fellow  is  totally  unable  to  ac- 
company her.  Will  you  trust  her  to 
my  care?  I  swear  to  you  that  she 
shall  be  as  dear  and  precious  to  me 
as  a  sister,  and  that  I  will  watch  over 
her  and  wait  upon  her  as  if  I  were  in 
very  deed  her  brother." 

With  a  look  of  relief  and  confi- 
dence that  was  touching  to  behold, 
the  old  man  wrung  the  hand  which 
Roger  gave  him,  and  then  silently 
turned  toward  Nellie.  Roger  did 
did  not  ask  her  if  she  would  accept 
him  as  an  escort ;  he  felt  that  after 
the  events  of  the  morning  she  would 
need  no  protestations  of  loyalty  at 
his  hand,  and  merely  said  : 

"  In  two  hours  we  can  start ;  but  I 
shall  have  to  go  first  to  the  mainland 
to  look  for  horses." 

"  Nay,  that  shall  be  my  business," 
said  Henrietta  suddenly.  "In  two 
hours  hence,  at  the  foot  of  the  round 
tower,  you  will  find  them  waiting; 
and  I  will  bring  you  at  the  same  time 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  may,  I  think, 


prove  useful  to  you  in  Dublin.  Fol- 
low me  not  now,"  she  added  in  a 
tone  that  admitted  of  no  reply,  as 
Roger  made  a  movement  as  if  he 
would  have  gone  with  her  to  the 
boat,  "follow  me  not  now ;  I  can  best 
arrange  matters  if  I  go  alone ;  but 
in  two  hours  hence  I  shall  expect 
you." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Henrietta  was  as  good  as  her 
word,  and,  thanks  to  her  energy  and 
kindness,  Nellie,  with  Roger  for  an 
escort,  was  enabled  to  commence  her 
journey  that  very  afternoon,  both  she 
and  her  companion  being  mounted 
upon  good  swift  steeds,  which  the 
young  English  girl  had  made  no  scru- 
ple of  abstracting  for  the  purpose 
from  her  father's  stable.  She  had 
done  even  more  than  this ;  for  she 
had  conquered  her  pride  and  petu- 
lance sufficiently  to  write  a  letter  to 
Major  Ormiston,  in  which  she  en- 
treated him,  by  the  love  he  once  pro- 
fessed to  bear  her,  to  do  all  he  could 
for  Nellie,  and  to  procure  her  every 
facility  for  access  to  her  mother. 
This  she  had  given  to  Roger,  hinting 
to  him  at  the  same  time  that  her  cor- 
respondent was  high  in  favor  of  the 
Lord  Deputy,  and  might  possibly  be 
able  to  induce  the  latter  to  commute 
the  sentence  of  death  hanging  over 
Mrs.  Netterville  into  one  of  fine  or 
imprisonment,  even  if  he  could  not 
or  would  not  grant  her  a  full  pardon. 
Of  this  hope,  however,  Roger  said 
not  a  syllable  to  Nellie,  fearful,  if  it 
should  come  to  naught,  of  adding  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment  to  the 
terrible  measure  of  misery  which  in 
that  case  would  be  her  portion. 

The  journey  to  Dublin  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  a  long  one,  and  if  Nellie 
had  been  allowed  to  act  according  to 
her  own  wishes,  she  would  probably 
have  used  up  both  herself  and  her 
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horse  long  before  she  had  reached 
its  end.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  real  ob- 
ject, Roger  took  a  more  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  strength  of  both  than, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  was 
capable  of  doing  for  herself,  and  he 
insisted  every  night  upon  her  seek- 
ing a  few  hours'  repose  in  any  habi- 
tation, however  poor,  which  presented 
itself  for  the  purpose. 

With  this  precaution,  and  support- 
ed also  in  some  measure  by  the  very 
excitement  of  her  misery,  Nellie  bore 
up  bravely  against  the  inevitable  fa- 
tigues and  discomforts  of  the  journey. 
The  horses,  however,  proved  less  un- 
tiring. In  spite  of  Roger's  best  care 
and  grooming,  both  at  last  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  distress,  and  they 
were  a  long  day's  journey  yet  from 
Dublin  when  it  became  evident  to 
him  that  his  own  in  particular  was 
failing  rapidly.  Henrietta  had  cho- 
sen it  chiefly  for  its  quality  of  speed  ; 
but  it  was  too  light  for  a  tall  and 
powerfully-built  man  like  Roger ;  and 
more  than  once  that  day  he  had  been 
compelled  to  dismount,  and  proceed 
at  a  walking  pace,  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  recover  itself.  Night  was  ra- 
pidly closing  in,  and  Nellie,  who, 
preoccupied  by  her  own  anxieties, 
had  not  as  yet  remarked  the  state  of 
the  poor  animal,  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  Roger  upon  the  slowness 
of  their  proceedings.  Then  for  the 
first  time  he  pointed  out  to  her  the 
exhaustion  of  their  steeds,  acknow- 
ledging his  conviction  that  his  own 
in  particular  was  in  a  dying  state, 
and  that  two  hours  more,  if  he  sur- 
vived so  long,  would  be  the  utmost 
measure  of  the  work  that  he  could 
expect  him  to  accomplish.  Nellie 
was  for  a  moment  in  despair,  and 
then  a  bold  thought  struck  her — 
why  not  ride  straight  for  Netter- 
ville?  They  had  been  for  some 
hours  in  the  country  of  the  Pale,  and 


they  could  not  be  very  far  from  her 
old  home  now.  Every  feature  in  the 
landscape  was  becoming  more  and 
more  familiar  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  certain  that,  in  less  than  the  two 
hours  which  Roger  had  assigned  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  steed's  endu- 
rance, they  would  have  reached  her 
native  valley.  Once  there,  they 
would  not  only  be  in  the  direct  road 
to  Dublin,  but  they  would  also  have 
a  better  chance  of  finding  horses  than 
they  could  have  in  a  place  where  they 
were  entirely  unknown.  Netterville, 
it  was  true,  was  now  wholly  and  en- 
tirely, with  its  fields  and  stock,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians ; 
but  she  was  certain  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  poor  people  there,  and  as  cer- 
tain as  she  was  of  her  own  existence, 
not  only  that  they  would  not  betray 
her,  but  that  they  would  also  do  all 
they  could  to  help  and  speed  her  on 
her  way.  The  plan  seemed  feasible  ; 
at  all  events,  no  other  presented  itself 
at  the  moment  to  Roger's  mind,  and 
accordingly,  after  having  done  all  he 
could  to  relieve  his  horse,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  a  fresh  spurt,  they 
struck  right  across  the  country 
eastward  toward  the  sea.  Nellie 
proved  right  in  her  conjectures.  In 
even  less  than  two  hours  from  the 
moment  in  which  they  started,  they 
reached  the  valley  of  Netterville — 
reached  it,  in  fact,  just  in  time ;  for 
Roger  had  barely  leaped  from  his 
horse's  back  ere  the  poor  animal  was 
rolling  on  the  turf  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Nellie  then  proposed  that 
they  should  walk  to  the  cottage  of 
old  Grannie,  and  dismounted  in  her 
turn.  Her  horse  was  not  so  exhaust- 
ed as  that  of  Roger,  nevertheless  it 
was  even  then  unfit  for  work,  and 
would  in  all  probability  be  still  more 
so  on  the  morrow.  Roger  therefore 
thought  it  better  to  leave  it  to  its 
fate  than  to  run  the  risk  of  attract- 
ing notice  by  bringing  it  with  them 
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to  Grannie's  habitation.  He  hoped, 
as  Nellie  did,  that  they  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  finding  fresh  steeds  at 
Netterville  next  morning  ;  and  after 
carefully  hiding  the  two  saddles  in  a 
clump  of  gorse,  they  set  out  on  their 
way  on  foot.  The  old  woman  re- 
ceived Nellie  with  a  cry  of  joy.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  latter  men- 
tion the  business  which  had  brought 
her  there,  than  the  faithful  creature 
stifled  all  her  gladness  at  this  unex- 
pected meeting  with  her  foster-child, 
and  turned  to  weep  in  good  and  sor- 
rowful earnest  over  the  woe  and 
shame  impending  upon  the  house  of 
Netterville,  in  the  person  of  its  un- 
happy mistress.  While  Nellie  ate,  or 
tried  to  eat,  the  simple  fare  set  be- 
fore her  by  her  hostess,  Roger  told 
the  latter  of  the  fate  which  had  be- 
fallen their  horses,  and  inquired  as 
to  the  possibility  of  replacing  them 
by  fresh  ones.  Grannie  shook  her 
head  despondingly.  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians  alternately,  she 
said,  had  seized  upon  every  available 
horse  they  could  find  in  the  country, 
until,  as  far  as  she  knew,  there  was 
not  a  "  garran"  fit  for  a  two  hours' 
journey  within  ten  miles  of  Netter- 
ville. As  to  Netterville  itself,  if 
there  were  any  horses  left  in  its 
stables,  (which  she  doubted,)  they 
must  of  necessity  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  to  whose  lot,  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  debentures,  the  castle  and 
its  grounds  had  fallen  ;  much,  the 
old  woman  added  with  a  chuckle,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  officer  who  com- 
manded them  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
cent murder,  and  who,  having  covet- 
ed the  place  exceedingly  for  himself, 
was  supposed  to  have  pressed  the 
matter  heavily  against  Mrs.  Netter- 
ville for  the  facilitating  of  his  own 
selfish  wish. 

Roger  listened  to  all  this  in  si- 
lence, privately  resolving  to  risk  his 
own  detention,  if  discovered,  as  an 


outlaw,  and  to  visit  the  stable  of 
Netterville  next  morning,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  a  fresh  mount.  As  nothing, 
however,  could  be  done  till  then,  he 
entreated  Nellie  to  lie  down  and  rest, 
after  which  he  left  the  hut,  there  not 
being  a  second  chamber  in  it,  and 
throwing  himself  on  a  bank  of 
heather  on  the  outside,  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  It  was  long  before  Nellie 
could  follow  his  example,  but  at  last 
she  fell  into  that  state  of  dreamless 
stupor  which  often,  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion,  takes  the  place  of 
healthy  slumber.  Such  as  it  was,  at 
all  events,  it  was  rest — rest  of  body 
and  rest  of  mind — a  truce  to  the 
aching  of  weary  limbs,  and  to  the  yet 
more  intolerable  weariness  of  a  mind 
wincing  and  shivering  beneath  a 
coming  woe.  The  first  gleam  of  day- 
light roused  her  from  it.  There  was 
never  any  pleasant  twilight  now,  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  in  Nel- 
lie's mind  !  With  the  first  gleam  of 
consciousness  came  ever  the  pale 
image  of  her  mother,  and  there  was 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  for  her  after 
that.  In  the  present  instance,  anx- 
iety as  to  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
prosecute  her  journey  at  all,  was 
added  to  her  other  troubles ;  and, 
unable  to  endure  suspense  upon  such 
a  vital  point  even  for  a  moment,  she 
opened  the  door  quietly,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  old  Granny,  and  looked  out 
for  Roger.  He  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  she  guessed  at  once  that 
he  had  gone  up  to  the  castle.  Then 
a  longing  seized  her  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  old  place  where  she 
had  been  so  happy  formerly  ;  and, 
without  giving  herself  time  to  waver, 
she  walked  hurriedly  up  the  valley. 
She  did  not,  however,  venture  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  resolved  in- 
stead to  take  a  path  which,  skirting 
round  it,  would  lead  her  to  the  offices 
behind.  It  was,  by  one  of  those 
strange   accidents  which  we  call 
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chance,  but  for  which  the  angels  per- 
haps have  quite  another  name,  the 
very  path  which  her  mother  had  al- 
ways taken  when  visiting  the  sick 
soldier.  The  door  of  the  room  which 
he  had  occupied  was  slightly  ajar  as 
Nellie  passed  it ;  and?  moved  by  an 
impulse  for  which  she  could  never 
afterward  thoroughly  account,  she 
pushed  it  open  without  noise,  and 
entered.  The  room  was  not  unin- 
habited, as  she  had  at  first  supposed. 
A  woman,  evidently  in  the  last  stage 
of  some  mortal  malady,  lay  stretched 
upon  the  bed,  and  a  soldier  of  the 
Cromwellian  type  was  seated  with  an 
open  Bible  in  his  hand  beside  her. 
He  had  probably  been  employed 
either  in  reading  or  exhorting,  but 
at  the  moment  when  Nellie  entered, 
it  was  the  woman  who  was  speaking. 

"  I  tell  you,  soldier  I"  Nellie  heard 
her  querulously  murmur  — "  I  tell 
you,  soldier,  it  is  mere  waste  of 
breath,  your  preaching.  So  long  as 
that  woman's  death  lies  heavy  on  my 
soul,  so  long  I  can  look  for  nothing 
better  in  the  next  world  than  hell." 

At  that  very  moment  Nellie  noise- 
lessly advanced,  and  stood  in  silence 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  woman  recognized  her  at 
once,  and  with  a  wild  shriek  flung 
herself  out  of  the  bed  at  her  feet. 
The  girl  recoiled  in  horror  and  dis- 
may. She  had  learned  the  whole 
story  of  her  mother's  condemnation 
from  Hamish  ere  she  left  Clare 
Island. 

"  Murderess  of  my  mother !"  she 
cried,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  anguish. 
"  Dare  not  to  lay  hands  upon  her 
daughter." 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  1"  cried  the  wo- 
man, grovelling  on  the  ground,  and 
seeking  with  her  white  shrunken 
fingers  to  lay  hold  of  the  hem  of 
Nellie's  garment.   "  Mercy !  mercy  1" 

"  Where  shall  I  find  mercy  for  my 
mother?"  Nellie  asked,  as  white  as 


ashes,  and  shaking  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  agony  of  her  struggle  between 
conscience  and  resentment — the  one 
urging  her  to  forgive  her  foe,  the 
other  to  leave  her  to  her  fate. 
"  Where  shall  I  find  mercy  for  my 
mother  ?" 

"You  see,  soldier — you  see," 
moaned  the  poor  wretch  upon  the 
floor,  "  the  daughter  cannot  pardon 
me  ;  why  then  should  God  ?" 

"What  would  you  have?"  cried 
Nellie,  almost  maddened  by  the 
mental  conflict.  .  "  What  would  you 
have?  I  cannot  cure  you.  What 
can  I  do?" 

"You  can  forgive,"  the  woman 
answered  feebly ;  "  then  perhaps 
God  will  pardon  also." 

"  O  my  God !  my  God  I  give  me 
strength  and  grace  sufficient !"  cried 
Nellie ;  and  then,  by  an  effort  of 
almost  superhuman  charity,  she 
stooped,  put  her  arms  round  the  dy- 
ing creature's  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

The  woman  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
and  fell  back  heavily  out  of  Nellie's 
arms.    A  long  silence  followed. 

Nellie  looked  at  the  dead,  white 
face,  lying  quietly  on  the  floor  beside 
her,  and  felt  as  if  she  were  dying  also, 
so  utterly  did  her  senses  seem  to  fail 
her,  and  so  dead  and  numbed  were 
all  her  faculties  in  the  heavy  strain 
that  had  been  put  upon  them.  A 
hand  was  laid  at  last  upon  her  shoul- 
der. Nellie  started  violently.  She 
had  totally  forgotten  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soldier. 

"  Nay,  fear  not,  maiden,  nor  yet 
grieve  inordinately,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  mingled  pity  and  admira- 
tion. "  Thou  hast  acted  in  all  this 
business  (I  am  bound  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth)  in  a  way  worthy 
of  thy  mother's  daughter." 

"Thank  God,  at  least,  that  I  for- 
gave her,"  Nellie  murmured  beneath 
her  breath,  scarce  conscious  of  what 
he  was  saying. 
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"  Nay,  and  in  very  deed,"  he  an- 
swered, "  thy  presence  here  has  been 
a  crowning  and  a  saving  mercy  for 
the  poor  wretch  whom  we  have  seen 
expire.  Ever  since  I  found  her  here 
last  night,  dying  alone  and  in  de- 
spair, I  have  been  striving  for  her 
with  the  Lord,  and  praying  and  ex- 
horting, but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  all 
in  vain,  until  thy  kiss  of  peace  fell 
like  a  balm  more  precious  even  than 
that  of  Gilead  on  her  soul,  and  re- 
stored it,  I  cannot  doubt,  (for  I  saw 
a  light  as  of  exceeding  gladness 
settle  upon  her  dying  features,)  re- 
stored it  to  long  banished  peace." 

"  Thank  God  that  he  gave  me 
grace  to  do  it  1"  Nellie  once  more 
whispered.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were 
powerless  to  think  of  aught  besides. 

"  They  who  do  mercy  shall  in  due 
time  find  it!"  rejoined  the  soldier, 
putting  a  small  scrap  of  written  paper 
into  her  hand.  "  In  this  very  room 
thy  mother  tended  me,  when  my  own 
comrades  had  deserted  me,  fearing 
the  infection ;  in  this  very  room 
yonder  woman,  having  been  expelled 
the  other  portions  of  the  mansion, 
since  order  has  been  taken  for  the 
separation  of  God's  elect  from  the 
sinful  daughters  of  the  land,  took  up 
her  abode  some  three  days  since ; 
and  in  this  very  room  I  last  night 
found  her,  dying  of  the  malady  of 
which,  but  for  thy  mother's  care,  I 
must  have  also  perished,  and  so 
moved  by  the  prospect  of  eternal  re- 
tribution which  lay  before  her,  that 
she  of  her  own  accord  did  dictate, 
and  did  suffer  me  to  write  down  on 
the  spot,  a  full  confession  of  her  own 
guilt  in  the  matter  of  the  murdered 
Tomkins.  She  told  me  then — and 
many  times  afterward  in  the  course 
of  the  long  night  she  did  continue  to 
aver  it — that  she  herself  it  was  who 
did  the  deed  for  which  Mrs.  Netter- 
ville stands  condemned  to  die  ;  she 
having,  in   a   drunken  squabble, 


seized  the  man's  pistol  and  shot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot  And  she  fur- 
thermore avowed,  with  unspeakable 
groanings  and  many  tears,  that,  ter- 
rified at  the  consequences  of  her  own 
act,  and  moved  besides  by  a  fiend- 
ish desire  of  vengeance  against  thy 
mother,  who  had  in  some  way  un- 
wittingly, in  times  past,  offended  her, 
she  not  only  accused  her  of  the  mur- 
der, but  maintained  that  accusation 
afterward  upon  oath  when  examined 
before  the  High  Court  of  Com- 
missioners in  Dublin.  Now  then, 
maiden,  rise  up  and  speed.  Thy 
mother's  life  is  in  thy  hands;  for 
with  that  paper,  writ  and  witnessed 
by  one  who,  however  humble,  is  not 
altogether  unknown  as  a  zealous 
soldier  in  the  camp  of  Israel — with 
that  paper,  I  say,  to  attest  her  inno- 
cence, they  must  of  a  certainty  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  let  her  go." 

"  How  shall  I  thank  thee,  O  my 
God  I"  cried  Nellie,  scarcely  able  to 
believe  her  ears  that  she  had  heard 
the  soldier  rightly. 

"  It  is  good  to  praise  God  always," 
he  replied  sententiously, "  but  at  this 
moment  briefly.  Thy  present  care 
must  be  to  get  to  Dublin  with  what 
speed  thou  mayest" 

"  Alas  !"  said  Nellie,  "  how  shall  I 
get  there  ?  I  have  ridden  day  and 
night  ever  since  I  heard  this  un- 
happy news,  and  only  yesterday  even- 
ing our  horses  were  so  knocked  up, 
that  I  and  my  companion  had  to  find 
our  way  hither  as  best  we  could  on 
foot." 

"  There  are  but  two  horses  in  these 
stables,  and  neither  of  them  are  mine 
to  offer,"  said  the  soldier,  evidently 
distressed  and  anxious  at  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  his  protkgU  was  placed. 
"  Nevertheless,  and  the  Lord  aiding 
me  in  my  endeavors,  I  will  do  what 
I  can.  Come  with  me  to  the  court- 
yard— I  doubt  not  but  thou  knowest 
the  way  well  enough  already." 
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Yes,  indeed  !  poor  Nellie  knew  it 
well  enough,  and  at  any  other  time 
she  might  have  wept  at  revisiting  on 
so  sad  an  errand  a  spot  hitherto  plea- 
santly associated  in  her  mind  with 
many  a  childish  frolic,  and  many  a 
petted  animal,  the  favorites  of  the 
days  gone  by.  Just  now,  however, 
she  had  no  inclination  to  dwell  on  the 
memories  of  the  past  Joy  at  the 
proved  innocence  of  her  mother,  and 
a  wild  fear  lest  she  herself  should 
arrive  too  late  in  Dublin  to  allow  of 
her  profiting  by  the  disclosure,  filled 
her  whole  soul,  and  left  no  room 
there  for  sentimental  sorrows.  She 
found  Roger  already  in  the  yard,  en- 
gaged in  hot  discussion  with  an  offi- 
cer of  the  English  army,  a  coal-black 
charger,  which  the  latter  was  holding 
carelessly  by  the  bridle,  being  the 
apparent  object  of  the  dispute. 

"  Ay,"  muttered  her  conductor,  as 
he  glanced  toward  the  group  j  "  it  is, 
I  see,  even  as  I  suspected,  and  I  shall 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  Black  Crom- 
well." Then  leaving  Nellie  a  little 
in  the  background,  he  went  up  to  the 
English  officer  and  said : 

"Here  is  an  unhappy  maiden, 
Captain  Rippel,  bound  upon  an  er- 
rand of  life  and  death,  and  sorely  in 
need  of  a  good  steed  to  bear  her. 
The  fate  of  a  grave,  God-fearing 
woman,  even  of  Mistress  Netterville 
herself,  the  late  owner  of  this  man- 
sion, is  dependent  on  her  speed,  and, 
had  I  twenty  horses  in  the  stable,  as 
I  have  not  one,  I  declare  unto  thee 
as  God  liveth  and  seeth,  that  she 
should  have  her  choice  among  them 
all." 

"  Yea,  and  undoubtedly,"  the  other 
answered  with  a  sneer.  "  Neverthe- 
less, since  it  is  even  as  thou  sayest, 
and  that  thou  hast  them  not,  I  fear 
me,  good  master  sergeant,  that  this 
young  daughter  of  Moab,  who  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  find  favor  in 


your  eyes,  will  be  none  the  better  for 
your  good  intentions." 

"  Sir,  if  you  be  a  man — a  gentle- 
man— you  cannot,  you  will  not  re- 
fuse!" cried  the  indignant  Roger. 
"  Consider,  this  young  lady  is  here  a 
suppliant  where  once  she  dwelt  the 
honored  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and 
you  cannot  of  a  surety  say  nay  I  Re- 
member it  is  no  gift  we  crave,  for  this 
purse  contains  double  the  value  of 
your  steed,  strong  and  of  admirable 
breeding  as  undoubtedly  he  is." 

He  held  up  a  purse  as  he  spoke, 
the  parting  gift  of  Henrietta,  from 
whom,  however,  he  had  accepted  it 
merely  as  a  loan,  to  be  afterward  re- 
paid in  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  articles  yet  left  him  in  his  tower. 
It  was  well  filled  and  heavy;  but 
with  a  little  smile  of  scorn  the  officer 
waved  it  quietly  on  one  side. 

"  And  how  am  I  to  be  certified,  I 
pray  you,  that  this  young  maiden — 
who  seems  to  have  cast  witchcraft  on 
you  both — is  in  reality  Mistress  Net- 
terville, or  any  other  indeed  than  a 
base  impostor?"  he  asked  with  a 
most  offensive  leer.  "  Scarce  five 
days  have  as  yet  elapsed  since  I  came 
hither,  sent  by  the  Lord  High  Deputy 
himself,  to  put  order  in  this  garrison, 
and  to  separate  the  elect  of  God  from 
the  sinful  daughters  of  the  land, 
and—" 

"  Sir,  do  you  dare !"  cried  Roger, 
suddenly  cutting  short  his  speech ; 
and,  raising  his  hand,  he  would  have 
struck  him  to  the  ground  if  the  sol- 
dier had  not  placed  himself  hastily 
between  them,  saying  in  a  monitory 
tone  to  Roger : 

"  If  thou  wouldst  not  destroy  the 
young  maiden's  hopes  altogether,  sir, 
leave  this  affair  to  me.  Another 
look  or  word  of  thine,  and  it  will  ut- 
terly miscarry." 

Roger  felt  the  man  was  right.  It 
was  not  by  violence  or  angry  words 
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that  he  could  best  serve  Nellie.  He 
checked  himself  at  once,  therefore, 
and  fell  back,  while  the  soldier  said 
quietly  to  his  superior  officer : 

"Thou  hast  not,  peradventure, 
captain,  forgotten  the  offer  which 
thou  didst  make  to  me  some  three 
days  since,  when  first  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  had  disposed  of  our 
lots  was  made  known  to  us  at  Net- 
terville?,, 

"  Forgotten — no,  in  sooth  —  not 
I!"  the  other  answered  roughly. 
"Nor  have  I  forgotten  either  with 
what  manifest  folly  and  ingratitude 
thou  didst  reject  it ;  better  though  it 
was  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  good 
gold,  than  that  which  one  of  thy 
comrades  didst  thankfully  accept 
from  Major  Pepper." 

"Throw  Black  Cromwell  and  the 
white  mare  Daylight  into  the  bargain, 
and  I  accept,"  the  soldier  answered 
quietly. 

"What,  part  with  Black  Crom- 
well? Black  Cromwell,  who  hath 
carried  me  unhurt  through  more  bat- 
tles than  David  himself  ever  fought 
against  the  Philistines  ?"  the  officer 
demanded  with  well-affected  astonish- 
ment "Verily  and  indeed,  master 
sergeant,  thou  art,  as  I  do  perceive, 
notwithstanding  thy  good  odor  for 
most  punctilious  sanctity — thou  art, 
I  say,  but  an  extortioner  after  all. 
Had  it  been  the  mare  alone,  now, 
though  she  also  is  a  very  marvel  for 
strength  and  speed — I  had  never 
said  thee  nay  ;  but  to  talk  to  me  of 
parting  with  Black  Cromwell  is  to 
prick  me,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  very 
apple  of  the  eye." 

"  Nevertheless  I  have  a  fancy  for 
him,  and  if  I  cannot  get  him,  I  will 
still  hold  fast  to  Netterville,  the  in- 
heritance which  the  Lord  himself 
hath  of  late  assigned  me  in  this  new 
land  of  promise,"  the  other  steadily 
replied. 

"  There  is  the  good  horse,  Battle 


of  Worcester,  he  is  stronger  than 
Black  Cromwell,  and  would  altoge- 
ther suit  the  maiden  better,"  his  su- 
perior rejoined  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

"  Yea,  but  he  hath  an  ugly  trick  of 
going  lame  ere  the  first  mile  is  over," 
Sergeant  Jackson  responded  with  a 
knowing  smile,  and  then  he  added  in 
a  tone  which  was  evidently  intended 
to  bring  the  discussion  to  an  end, 
"  It  will  be  all  in  vain  to  dispute  this 
matter  any  further,  Captain  Rippel. 
If  you  have  in  truth,  as  you  seem  to 
say,  made  up  your  mind  to  keep 
Black  Cromwell  for  your  own  riding, 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  equally  re- 
solved not  to  part  with  this  house  of 
Netterville,  which  will  serve  me  well 
enough,  I  doubt  not,  as  a  residence, 
once  I  have  brought  my  old  mother 
hither  to  help  me  in  its  keeping." 

"  Nay,  then,  usurer,  take  the  horse 
and  thy  money  with  it  1"  cried  the  of- 
ficer, in  a  tone  far  less  expressive  of 
vexation  than  of  triumph  at  the  result 
of  the  discussion.  "  Take  thy  money 
and  hand  me  over  that  debenture 
which,  with  the  loss  of  such  a  char- 
ger as  Black  Cromwell,  is,  I  fear  me, 
but  too  dearly  purchased." 

Without  deigning  to  utter  a  single 
syllable  in  return,  Sergeant  Jackson 
took  the  purse  which  the  other  in  his 
affected  indignation  almost  flung  at 
his  head,  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  drew  forth  from  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a  paper, 
being  the  identical  debenture  in 
question,  and  presented  it  to  his  offi- 
cer. Captain  Rippel  snatched  it 
hastily  from  him,  ran  his  eye  over  it 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  the  right  one, 
and  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  saun- 
tered out  of  the  courtyard,  without 
even  condescending  to  glance  toward 
the  spot  where  Nellie  stood  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  result. 

Sergeant  Jackson  instantly  dived 
into  one  of  the  stables,  and  seizing 
a  side-saddle,  (Nellie's  own  saddle 
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of  the  olden  times,)  he  led  forth  a 
strong,  handsome  mare,  as  white  as 
milk,  and  began  to  saddle  it  in  hot 
haste ;  while  Roger,  taking  the  hint, 
did  the  same  for  Cromwell. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  cost  you  very 
dear,"  Nellie  said  in  a  low,  grateful 
tone,  as  she  stood  beside  the  ser- 
geant. "Believe  me,  for  nothing 
less  than  a  mother's  life  would  I 
have  suffered  you  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice." 

"  Nay,  maiden,  call  it  not  a  sacri- 
fice," he  answered  without  looking 
round,  and  giving  a  pull  to  the  girths 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  tight. 
"  Or  if  thou  needs  must  think  it  one, 
remember  that,  had  not  thy  good 
mother  saved  my  life,  I  should  not 
have  been  here  to  make  it." 

Nellie's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak, 
and  she  suffered  him  to  lift  her  in 
silence  to  her  saddle.  He  settled 
her  in  it  as  carefully  and  tenderly  as 
if,  instead  of  a  simple  soldier,  he  had 
been  one  of  the  old  courtly  race  of 
cavaliers,  from  which  she  was  herself 
descended,  and  then,  with  one  last 
whispered  word  of  gratitude  for  him- 
self, and  one  last  loving  message  for 
old  Grannie,  which  he  promised  to 
deliver  to  her  in  person,  Nellie  rode 
forth  from  Netterville,  and,  without 
even  giving  it  a  farewell  glance, 
turned  her  horse's  head  toward  Dub- 
lin. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  city  of  Dublin,  as  it  stood 
within  its  walls  in  the  days  of  the 
Protectorate,  barely  covered  ground 
to  the  extent  of  an  Irish  mile,  and 
was  built  entirely  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Liffey.  That  side,  therefore, 
only  of  the  river  was  embanked  by 
quays,  and  not  even  that  in  its  en- 
tirety; the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  new  custom-house  and  other 
buildings,  to  the  extent  of  several 


thousand  feet,  being  then  mere  ooze 
and  swamp,  kept  thus  by  the  con- 
tinued overflowing  of  the  tides. 

To  the  north  of  the  Liffey,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  suburb,  built,  as 
time  went  on  and  the  exigencies  of  an 
ever-increasing  population  required, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  fortified  city. 
It  was  called  "  Ostmantown,"  now 
"  Oxmantown,"  and  occupied  a  very 
insignificant  space  between  Mary's 
Abbey  and  Church  street;  Stoney 
Batter,  Grange  Gorman,  and  Glass- 
manogue,  being  merely  villages  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  open 
country  to  a  considerable  distance 
northward.  A  bridge  of  very  ancient 
date,  the  bridge  of  "  Dubhgh-all," 
also  at  a  later  period  styled  the  "  Old 
Bridge,"  formed  the  sole  means  of 
communication  (except  by  boat)  be- 
tween the  city  and  its  northern  sub- 
urb. Built  upon  four  arches,  and 
closed  in  on  the  Dublin  side  by  a 
strong  gate-house  with  turrets  and 
portcullis,  the  Old  Bridge,  like  all 
others  of  similar  antiquity,  was  broad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  form  a 
sort  of  street  within  itself ;  shops  be- 
ing erected  upon  either  side,  and 
traffic  as  busy  and  as  eager  there,  as 
in  the  more  legitimate  thoroughfares 
of  the  city. 

From  Old  Bridge  men  passed  at 
once  into  Bridge  street,  ( Vicus  Pon~ 
tis  formerly,)  a  long,  narrow  thorough- 
fare, hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the 
city  walls,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
tolerably  handsome  row  of  houses. 
These  houses  were  almost  all  built 
in  the  cage-work  fashion  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  roofed  in 
with  tiles  and  shingles.  Many  of 
them  also  possessed  inscriptions 
which,  cut  deep  into  the  wood  above 
the  doorway,  stated  the  name  and 
calling  of  the  owner,  with  the  addi- 
tion frequently  of  some  pious  senti- 
ment or  appropriate  phrase  from 
Scripture.    This  custom  seems  to 
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have  been  a  favorite  one  in  Dublin, 
and  in  the  more  antique  portions  of 
the  city  there  existed  houses,  even  to 
a  very  recent  period  of  its  history, 
upon  which  might  still  be  read  the 
names  and  occupations  of  the  men 
who,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
before,  had  resided  within  their  walls. 

On  the  day  on  which  we  are  about 
to  introduce  Dublin  to  our  readers, 
there  had  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  stir  and  bustle  going  on 
among  its  inhabitants,  and  more  es- 
pecially among  those  of  Bridge  street 
Rumors  had,  in  fact,  been  rife  since 
early  dawn  of  an  expected  rising  of 
the  rebels  (as  the  king's  partisans 
were  then  styled  by  their  opponents) 
in  the  north;  and  men  speculated  in 
hope  and  fear,  as  their  secret  wishes 
moved  them,  on  the  probability  of 
the  report.  It  received  something 
like  confirmation  in  the  afternoon, 
one  or  two  regiments  of  recently  ar- 
rived English  soldiers,  armed  from 
head  to  heel,  and  evidently  ready  to 
go  into  action  at  a  moment's  notice, 
having  been  marched  out  of  the  city 
and  sent  northward.  Later  on  in 
the  day,  moreover,  it  became  known 
that  the  Lord-Deputy  himself,  Henry 
Cromwell,  the  best  of  Ireland's  re- 
cent rulers,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
escort,  was  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  and  might  be  looked  for 
at  any  moment  at  the  "Ormond 
Gate,"  which  ^hut  out  Bridge  street 
on  the  city  side,  just  as  the  "  Gate- 
house "  closed  it  on  that  of  the  Old 
Bridge. 

But  if  people  stood  at  their  doors 
and  windows  to  do  honor  to  the  com- 
ing of  their  king-deputy,  there  yet 
seemed  to  be  another  and  still  strong- 
er attraction  for  them  at  the  end  of 
the  street  opposite  that  by  which  he 
was  expected  to  appear.  Eyes  were 
cast  quite  as  often,  though  more  fur- 
tively, in  the  direction  of  the  Old 
Bridge  as  in  that  of  the  Ormond 


Gate ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  other  ru- 
mors, there  had  come  a  whisper,  no 
one  knew  how  or  by  whom  it  had 
been  first  set  agoing,  that  a  person 
suspected  of  belonging  to  the  rebel 
party  had  just  been  arrested  on  the 
river,  having  attempted,  by  means  of 
a  boat,  to  elude  the  passage  of  the 
Old  Bridge,  and  so  penetrate  unchal- 
lenged into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

There  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  much  secret  and  some  anx- 
ious speculation  as  to  the  rank  and 
real  object  of  the  arrested  person, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  make  open 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  Cromwell's 
brief  reign  of  blood  had  stricken  men 
dumb  with  fear.  To  have  shown 
the  smallest  interest  in  persons  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  the  rebel  par- 
ty, would  have  been  but  to  have 
drawn  down  suspicion  on  themselves ; 
and  suspicion,  in  those  hard  times, 
was  too  nearly  akin  to  condemnation 
to  be  heedlessly  incurred.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  going  at  once  to  the 
Gate-house  and  ascertaining  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  from  its  guardians, 
people  were  content,  while  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  military  caval- 
cade from  the  castle,  to  question  and 
conjecture  among  themselves  as  to 
the  rank  and  real  business  of  the 
arrested  man.  A  flourish  of  trum- 
pets before  Ormond  Gate  put  a  stop 
at  last  to  their  gossipings.  Heads 
and  eyes,  if  not  hearts  and  good 
wishes,  were  instantly  turned  in  that 
direction ;  the  gate  was  flung  open, 
and  Henry  Cromwell,  surrounded  by 
a  goodly  company  of  officers  and 
private  gentlemen,  rode  at  a  brisk 
pace  through  it.  A  moment  after- 
ward, and  he  had  swept  past  all  the 
gazers,  and  pulled  up  opposite  the 
Old  Bridge.  The  guard  at  the  Gate- 
house instantly  turned  out  to  receive 
him,  the  portcullis  was  drawn  up, 
and  he  was  actually  spurring  his 
horse  forward  to  the  bridge,  when  a 
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girl,  in  the  habit  of  a  western  pea- 
sant, darted  through  the  soldiers  and 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him.  The  movement  was  so  rapid 
and  unexpected  that,  if  the  Lord- 
Deputy  had  not  reined  up  his  steed 
until  he  nearly  threw  it  on  its 
haunches,  he  must  inevitably  have 
ridden  over  her.  A  moment  of  si- 
lent astonishment  ensued.  The  girl 
herself  uttered  no  cry,  and  said  not 
a  syllable  as  to  the  nature  of  her  pe- 
tition ;  but  as  she  lifted  up  her  head 
toward  the  Lord  Henry,  her  hood, 
falling  back  upon  her  shoulders,  re- 
vealed a  face  of  ashy  whiteness,  and 
there  was  a  pleading,  agonized  ex- 
pression in  the  dark  eyes  she  raised 
to  his,  which  told  more  than  many 
words,  of  the  inarticulate  anguish  of 
the  soul  within. 

Henry  Cromwell  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  harsh  to  any  one,  much 
less  to  a  woman ;  but  there  had  been 
information  enough  sent  in  to  him 
that  morning  to  make  him  suspect  a 
snare,  and  he  turned  sternly  for  ex- 
planation to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
guard. 

"What  means  this  unseemly  inter- 
ruption, corporal  ?"  he  asked,  as  the 
latter  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  in- 
duce Nellie  to  rise  from  her  knees. 
"  Is  this  maiden  a  prisoner  ?  or  if  not 
a  prisoner,  is  she  distraught,  that  she 
thus  ventures,  bare-headed  and  dress- 
ed in  such  ungodly  play-acting 
fashion,  to  rush  into  our  very  pre- 
sence ?" 

"A  prisoner  of  only  half-an-hour's 
standing  is  she,  may  it  please  your 
excellency,"  the  soldier  answered 
promptly,  "  she  and  her  companion ! 
They  were  seen  attempting  to  cross 
the  river  in  a  boat  borrowed  from 
some  of  the  natives  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  that 
their  purpose  must  needs  be  seditious 
to  demand  such  secrecy,  I  caused 
both  to  be  apprehended,  and  have 


kept  them  here  to  wait  your  honors 
further  directions  in  the  matter." 

"  Ormiston,"  said  the  Lord-Deputy, 
turning  to  one  of  the  younger  of  the 
group  of  officers  behind  him,  "re- 
main you  here,  and  examine,  with 
Corporal  Holdfast,  into  this  business. 
If  there  be  aught  which  seems  im- 
portant hid  beneath  this  masquerad- 
ing folly,  follow  me  at  once  to  Glass- 
manogue,  where  I  shall  have  business 
to  detain  me  for  a  couple  of  hours; 
but  if  it  be  only,  as  I  do  suspect,  the 
silly  freak  of  a  love-sick  maiden,  in 
that  case  I  shall  not  look  for  you  be- 
fore to-morrow  morning,  when  you 
will  bring  me,  as  I  have  explained 
already,  the  last  despatches  which 
may  have  come  from  England." 

Having  thus  somewhat  summarily 
despatched  poor  Nellie's  business, 
but  little  dreaming  of  the  great  ser- 
vice he  had  done  her  in  appointing 
young  Ormiston  her  guardian,  Henry 
Cromwell  dashed  over  the  bridge, 
and,  followed  instantly  by  his  escort, 
galloped  northward.  The  moment 
Nellie  saw  that  her  efforts  to  hold 
speech  with  the  Lord-Deputy  him- 
self would  prove  in  vain,  she  had 
risen  of  her  own  accord,  and,  the 
hood  once  more  drawn  modestly  over 
her  head  and  face,  had  stood  aside 
to  let  him  pass,  with  a  calm,  sad 
dignity  in  her  look  and  bearing  which 
had  its  due  effect  upon  the  rough 
soldier  who  had  made  her  captive. 
He  did  not  again  attempt  to  touch, 
or  even  to  address  her,  but  standing 
near  her  silently  and  respectfully, 
seemed  to  wait  until  of  her  own  ac- 
cord she  should  return  with  him  to 
the  Gate-house.  Thus  unmolested, 
Nellie  forgot  his  existence  altogether, 
and  equally  heedless  of  the  crowd, 
which,  having  gathered  in  the  wake 
of  the  Lord-Deputy,  was  now  gazing 
curiously  and  compassionately  upon 
her,  she  stood  considering  what  her 
next  move  should  be,  when,  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  his  orders,  Harry  Ormiston 
approached  her. 

As  he  took  Corporal  Holdfast's 
place  beside  her,  Nellie  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  and  recognized  him 
instantly  as  the  young  officer  who 
had  been  riding  with  Henrietta  on 
the  day  of  their  first  meeting  in  the 
wilderness.  A  soft  cry  of  joy  escap- 
ed her  lips,  and  Harry  Ormiston 
broke  down  in  his  half-uttered  greet- 
ing. He  also  remembered  her  face 
— have  we  not  already  told  our 
reader  that  it  was  by  no  means  one 
easily  to  be  forgotten  ? — but  of  the 
when  or  the  where  that  he  had  seen 
it,  he  had  no  such  distinct  a  recol- 
lection. Silently,  and  with  a  look  of 
timid  hope  stealing  over  that  fair 
face,  Nellie  drew  Henrietta's  missive 
from  her  bosom  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands. 

Ormiston  glanced  at  the  super- 
scription, and  with  a  flush  of  honest 
joy  mantling  on  his  features,  eagerly 
tore  it  open.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  read  three  lines  ere  the  scene 
among  the  mountains,  which  had 
ended  in  his  quarrel  with  his  be- 
trothed, rose  before  him  like  a  vision, 
and  instantly  remembering  Nellie  as 
the  fair  girl  who  had  been  in  some 
measure,  albeit  unwittingly,  its  cause, 
he  turned  sharply  upon  Corporal 
Holdfast. 

"How  is  this,  corporal?  I  fear 
me  you  have  made  some  grave  mis- 
take! This  young  maiden  whom 
you  hold  a  prisoner  is  the  bearer  to 
me  of  a  token  from  pne  whose  zeal 
and  faithfulness  in  the  good  cause 
cannot  be  suspected— even  from  a 
member  of  the  household  of  that 
brave  and  God-fearing  Major  Hewit- 
son,  who  has  set  up  his  camp  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  thus 
made  of  his  small  garrison  a  very 
tower  of  strength  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy." 

"  Nay,  and  if  your  honor  says  it, 


it  must  needs  be  true,,,  the  man — 
a  bluff  old  soldier,  with  little  preten- 
sions to  sanctity  in  his  composition 
— answered  with  suppressed  impa- 
tience; "and  therefore  I  can  only 
marvel  that  a  maiden,  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  family  of  worthy 
Major  Hewitson,  should  not  only 
have  sought  to  cheat  our  vigilance 
by  crossing  the  river  privately  in  a 
boat,  but  should  have  done  so  in  the 
company  of  a  man  whom  I  myself 
can  testify  to  having  been  a  chief  of 
some  repute  in  the  army  of  the  Irish 
enemy,  having  crossed  swords  with 
him  at  the  battle  of  'Knockna- 
clashy,'  as  I  think  they  call  it  in  their 
barbarous  language,  where  he  fought 
(I  needs  must  own  it)  with  a  valor 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.,, 

Major  Ormiston  turned,  gravely 
but  kindly,  to  Nellie. 

"  I  fear  me  much,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  have  been  but  ill-advised  in  all 
this  business.  Why  not  have  pre- 
sented yourself  openly  at  the  bridge 
if  the  matter  which  has  brought  you 
hither  will  bear  investigation?  and 
why,  more  than  all  the  rest,  have  you 
come  attended  by  a  person  whose 
very  company  must  needs  render 
you  suspect  yourself  ?" 

"O  sir  1°  said  Nellie,  weeping 
sadly,  as  she  began  to  fear  that  even 
Henrietta's  recommendation  to  mercy 
might  perhaps  avail  her  little ;  "  we 
had  not  the  password,  without  which 
we  never  should  have  been  permit- 
ted to  enter  Dublin  by  the  bridge ; 
and  our  errand  is,  alas  I  of  such  a 
nature,  that  every  moment  lost  is  of 
deep  and  sad  importance." 

"  Our  errand,"  Ormiston  thought- 
fully repeated.  "  This  errand,  then, 
is  not  entirely  your  own,  but  is  in 
some  way  or  other  interesting  also 
to  the  man  by  whom  Master  Hold- 
fast tells  me  you  are  accompanied." 

"  He  should  have  said  '  a  gentle- 
man} "  Nellie  answered,  with  a  slight 
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rebuking  emphasis  on  the  latter 
word — "  a  gentleman  who,  at  his  own 
great  trouble,  and,  I  fear  me,  risk, 
has  enabled  me  to  accomplish  this 
journey ;  in  which,  however,  he  has 
no  other  interest  than  such  as  any 
kind  and  noble  heart  might  feel  in 
the  sorrows  and  perils  of  an  unpro- 
tected girl." 

"Where  is  he — this  other  pris- 
oner?" Ormiston  asked,  turning  for 
information  to  the  corporal. 

"  In  the  gate-house,  sir,  where  we 
have  him  safe  under  lock  and  key; 
for  he  was  no  prisoner  to  be  left  at 
large  like  this  silly  maiden,  who  beg- 
ged so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
Lord-Deputy  go  by,  that  I  found  it 
not  in  my  heart  to  deny  her  so  small 
a  favor ;  for  the  doing  of  which,  I 
trust  I  have  not  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure either  of  your  honor  or  of 
his  highness  the  Lord  Henry." 

"Certainly  not,  honest  Holdfast; 
you  have  acted  both  well  and  merci- 
fully in  all  this  business.  And  now 
lead  the  way  to  the  gate-house,  and 
trouble  not  your  wits  about  this 
young  maiden.  I  myself  will  be  her 
surety  that  she  attempt  not  to  es- 
cape." 

He  offered  his  hand  very  respect- 
fully to  Nellie  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing, and  she  suffered  him  to  lead 
her  in  silence  toward  the  bridge. 
As  they  entered  the  gate-house,  how- 
ever, she  quietly  withdrew  her  hand 
and  glided  from  his  side  to  that  of 
Roger. 

Ormiston  instantly  recognized  the 
latter  as  the  dispossessed  owner  of  the 
"Rath,"  and  an  officer,  beside,  of 
some  standing  in  the  recently  dis- 
banded army  of  the  Irish.  Courteous- 
ly saluting  him,  therefore,  he  inform- 
ed him  that  he  had  been  deputed  by 
the  Lord-Deputy  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  Dublin,  adding  an 
earnest  hope  on  his  own  part  that  it 


might  prove  to  be  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  political  affairs. 

"  That,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not," 
said  Roger,  pleased  and  touched  by 
the  young  officer's  manner,  and  sa- 
tisfied by  Henrietta's  letter,  which 
Ormiston  still  held  open  in  his  hand, 
that  he  was  addressing  the  person  for 
whom  it  had  been  intended.  "My 
business  is  one  which  solely  concerns 
this  young  gentlewoman,  and  con- 
cerns her,  in  fact,  so  nearly,  that  if 
you  cannot  aid  her,  as  Mistress  Hew- 
itson  half  hinted  that  you  could,  I 
trust,  at  all  events,  you  will  give  me 
as  much  of  my  liberty  for  this  one  day 
as  may  enable  me  to  do  so  myself. 
I  too  am  a  soldier  and  an  officer, 
Major  Ormiston,  and  you  may  trust 
me  that  I  will  not  abuse  your  favor." 

"Sir,"  said  Nellie  imploringly, 
"you  have  not  read  the  letter — if  you 
would  but  read  the  letter !  Mistress 
Hewitson  half  promised  that  you 
would  help  me  1" 

Thus  called  upon,  Ormiston  ran  his 
eyes  over  Henrietta's  letter,  which, 
concluding  it  to  be  on  matters  mere- 
ly personal  to  himself,  he  had  been 
reserving  for  more  private,  and  there- 
fore more  satisfactory  perusal. 

Nellie  watched  him  anxiously  as  he 
read  on,  and  with  a  spasm  of  anguish 
at  her  heart  she  saw  that,  as  he  gra- 
dually took  in  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, his  first  look  of  eager  joy  dis- 
appeared, and  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  deep  and  tender  pity — pity  which 
made  itself  felt  in  the  very  accents  of 
his  voice,  as  he  exclaimed  : 

"Young  Mistress  Netterville !  Good 
God!  And  I  never  even  dreamed 
of  the  relationship !  Alas !  that  you 
should  have  come  so  far,  only  to  find 
sorrow  and  disappointment  in  the 
end." 

"  Oh !  not  dead !  not  dead !"  cried 
Nellie,  terrified  by  his  words  and 
looks.  "  Say,  not  dead — not  dead — 
I  do  entreat  you  1" 
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" No,. no ! — not  dead— yet"  he  an- 
swered nervously.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  that  she  was  to 
die  upon  the  morrow. 

"Nay,  Major  Ormiston,"  Roger 
here  interposed,  for  Nellie  was  sob- 
bing in  speechless  anguish,  "  if  not 
dead  all  is  well— or  may  at  all  events 
yet  be  well — for  this  most  injured 
lady.  I  have  hope  still — hope  in  the 
honor  land  justice  even  of  our  enemy. 
See  this  paper !  It  was  writ  by  the 
soldier  who  hath  lately  received  as  his 
share  in  the  Irish  spoil  the  house  and 
lands  of  Netterville,  and  who  is  ready 
to  aver  on  oath  that  he  took  it  down 
word  for  word  from  the  lips  of  the 
very  woman  who  did  that  deed  for 
which  Mrs.  Netterville  stands  con- 
demned to  die." 

Ormiston  glanced  rapidly  over  the 
papers  which  Roger  had  drawn  from 
his  bosom  and  given  to  him. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  he  cried  joyfully,  "  I 
doubt  it  not  in  the  least.  Sergeant 
Jackson  is  well  known  as  a  man  of 
truth  beyond  suspicion,  and  these 
lines,  moreover,  do  but  repeat  the  de- 
fence which  the  unhappy  lady  urged 
over  and  over  again  upon  her  trial, 
insisting  that  the  accusation  against 
her  was  an  act  of  private  vengeance. 
But  all  this  can  be  discussed  here- 
after. Time  presses ;  and  whatever 
is  to  be  done  to  save  her,  must  be 
done  at  once." 

"The  Lords  Chief-Justices,"  sug- 
gested Roger;  but  Ormiston  shook 
his  head  with  a  little  smile  of  scorn. 

"Little  likely  they  to  reverse  a 
sentence  pronounced  in  their  own 
courts !"  he  said.  "  No,  no  !  it  is  to 
the  Lord-Deputy  we  must  appeal.  I 
will  ride  after  him  at  once,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  at  the  furthest  you 
may  look  for  me  with  the  result.  I 
trust  in  God  that  it  may  be  a  good 
one." 

He  left  the  room  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  and  in  another  minute 


they  heard  him  gallop  across  the 
bridge.  The  next  two  hours  were 
passed  by  Nellie  in  an  agony  of  ex- 
pectation which  was  painful  to  be- 
hold. She  could  not  stay  still  a  mo- 
ment Sometimes  she  paced  the  nar- 
row guard-room  with  rapid  and  im- 
patient footsteps — sometimes,  regard- 
less of  the  presence  of  the  English 
soldiery,  she  flung  herself  on  her 
knees,  weeping  and  praying  almost 
aloud  in  her  agony.  Every  stir  upon 
the  bridge — every  sound  from  the 
street  beyond,  seemed  to  announce 
the  return  of  her  messenger,  and  at 
these  moments  she  would  stand  up, 
shivering  from  head  to  foot  in  such  a 
fever  of  hope  and  fear,  that  Roger  at 
last  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
remonstrated  firmly  and  affectionately 
with  her  on  her  want  of  self-command. 
At  last,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  a 
bustle  at  the  doorway  announced  Or- 
miston's  return,  and  a  moment  after- 
ward the  latter  entered  the  guard- 
room. Nellie  stood  up,  as  white  as 
ashes,  and  utterly  incapable  of  either 
speaking  or  moving  toward  him. 
Shocked  at  the  mute  anguish  of  her 
face,  Ormiston  took  her  hand  in  his ; 
but  when  she  looked  at  him,  expect- 
ing him  to  address  her,  he  hesitated, 
like  one  doubtful  of  the  effect  of  the 
tidings  he  was  bringing. 

"  For  God's  sake,  speak  at  once  1" 
cried  Roger.  "Anything  is  better  for 
her  than  this  suspense!  Say,  is  it 
life  or  death  ?" 

"  Not  death,  certainly — at  least  I 
hope  not,"  said  Ormiston,  vainly  seek- 
ing in  his  own  mind  for  some  fitter 
words  by  which  to  convey  his  mean- 
ing. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Nellie's  tem- 
ples, and  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dila- 
ted, but  still  she  could  not  answer. 

"  You  hope  1"  Roger  repeated  sad- 
ly. He  saw,  though  Nellie  did  not, 
that  there  still  existed  some  uncer- 
tainty in  the  matter. 
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"  There  is  a  reprieve  at  all  events," 
he  said,  in  the  same  joyless  tones  in 
which  he  had  before  replied. 

The  color  faded  from  Nellie's  cheek, 
and  the  gladness  from  her  eye.  "Only 
a  reprieve— only  that"  she  muttered, 
in  tones  so  hoarse  and  changed  that 
the  young  men  could  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  hers— "only  that  1" 

"  But  the  rest  will  follow,"  said  Or- 
miston, trying  to  reassure  her.  "The 
Lord-Deputy  will  himself  inquire  in- 
to the  business,  and — " 

"Nay,  then,  she  is  safe  indeed!" 
Nellie  interrupted  him  to  say.  "With 
that  confession,  furnished  by  her  chief 
accuser,  her  innocence  must  be  clear 
as  daylight.  O  sir!  she  is  safe — 
surely  she  is  safe !"  she  added,  try- 
ing to  reassure  herself  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word,  and  yet  sorely  puz- 
zled by  a  something  in  Ormiston's 
eyes  which  looked  more  like  pity  than 
sympathy  in  her  joy, 

"Safe?  I  trust  so— with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  I  trust  so,"  he  answer- 
ed gravely.  "  Nevertheless,  my  dear 
young  lady,  I  would  counsel  you,  as 
a  friend,  not  to  suffer  your  hopes  to 
soar  too  high,  lest  any  after  disap- 
pointment should  be  too  terrible  for 
endurance." 

"If  she  is  reprieved,  she  will  be 
pardoned ;  and  if  she  is  pardoned, 
she  will  live,"  Nellie  repeated  slowly, 
like  one  trying  yet  dreading  to  disco- 
ver the  hidden  meaning  of  his  words. 

"  She  will  live,"  he  amended  gent- 
ly ;  "  yes,  certainly,  if  God  hath  de- 
creed it  as  well  as  man." 

"Nay,  if  she  is  in  God's  hands 


only,  I  am  content,"  said  Nellie,  with 
a  sudden  return  to  confidence,  which 
somewhat  astonished  Ormiston.  "  I 
also  have  been  in  God's  hands,"  she 
added,  with  an  appealing  look  toward 
Roger,  "  and  can  tell  how  much  more 
merciful  they  are  than  man's.  Sir,  I 
conclude  from  what  you  say  that  she 
is  ailing ;  may  I  not  go  to  her  at 
once?" 

"  If  you  are  strong  enough,"  he  was 
beginning,  but  she  interrupted  him 
with  a  burst  of  grief  and  indignation. 

"  How  ?  not  strong  enough  ?  and  I 
have  come  all  this  way  to  see  her ! 
O  mother,  mother  1"  she  sobbed  con- 
vulsively, "  little  you  dream  your  child 
is  near,  bringing  peace  and  pardon  to 
your  prison  1" 

Roger  saw  that  Ormiston  knew 
more  than  he  liked  to  tell,  and  asked 
in  a  low  voice  : 

"  The  poor  lady,  then,  is  very  ill  ?" 

"  Dying !"  the  other  answered  curt- 

"  Will  her  daughter  be  in  time  to 
see  her,  think  you  ?" 

"  In  time ;  but  that  is  all.  She  has 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  as  I  have  just 
now  learned,  and  this  reprieve  seems 
little  better  than  a  mockery ;  for  no 
one  dreams  that  she  could  have  sur- 
vived for  the  tragedy  of  to-morrow." 

"  Then  let  Nellie  go  at  once,"  said 
Roger  promptly.  "  She  has  ridden 
night  and  day  to  see  her  mother,  and 
sad  as  the  meeting  may  be,  it  would 
be  sadder  still  if  they  met  no  more. 
Let  her  go  at  once." 

And  so  it  was  decided. 
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The  little  volume  of  poems  pub- 
lished anonymously  under  this  hum- 
ble title,*  produced  an  impression  im- 
mediately on  its  publication,  not  only 
among  Catholics  but  among  English 
readers  in  general,  which  could  hard- 
ly have  been  caused  by  a  volume  of 
poems  from  any  other  writer  of  the 
day,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Laureate.  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  initials  J.  H.  N.  at 
the  end  of  the  preface — a  signature 
long  ago  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

There  may  be  those  who  feel  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  man  chiefly 
known  as  having  been,  under  God's 
providence  and  grace,  the  main  au- 
thor of  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833, 
should  be  found  to  have  possess- 
ed and  exercised  extraordinary  poet- 
ical gifts.  It  may  perhaps  be  part- 
ly a  lurking  feeling  of  envy,  partly  a 
just  perception  how  rarely  any  one 
man  combines  numerous  unconnect- 
ed powers,  which  makes  the  world 
at  large  reluctant  to  admit  that  any 
man  has  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  line  far  removed  from  that 
specially  his  own.  But  that  feeling, 
be  its  origin  what  it  may,  does  not  in 
reason  apply  to  the  case  before  us, 
because  it  would  seem  that  the  gifts 
which  specially  qualify  a  man  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  effect  upon  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  his  fellows,  to  be 
the  founder  and  leader  of  any  great 
school  of  thought,  social,  moral,  poli- 
tical, or  religious,  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  required  for  the  making 
of  a  great  poet 

•  Verus  on  Variant  Occasions.   London :  Burns, 
Oates  ft  Co.  1868.    For  sale  at  the  Catholic  Publi- 
cation House,  i*6  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
VOL.  VII. — 39 


This  is  at  first  sight  so  obvious,  that 
we  incline  to  think  the  only  real  argu- 
ment against  it  would  be,  an  appeal 
to  experience.  It  will  be  said,  there 
is  a  small  class  of  men  who  have  won 
among  their  fellows  (as  if  it  were  a 
title  of  honor  formally  secured  to 
them)  the  name  of  "  the  poet,"  and 
no  one  of  them  has  been,  except  in 
his  own  special  art  of  poetical  com- 
position, among  the  great  leaders  of 
human  thought  But  this  is  easily 
accounted  for.  A  man  immersed  for 
years  in  public  affairs  of  any  kind, 
however  richly  his  mind  may  have 
been  stored  with  poetical  images,  and 
however  natural  it  may  have  been  to 
him  to  have  sought  for  them  a  poeti- 
cal expression,  can  rarely  have  had 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  merely  artis- 
tic part  of  poetical  composition  to  the 
degree  necessary  for  success  as  a 
poet  It  is  hardly  likely  that  in  his 
case  there  should  combine  the  many 
accidental  circumstances  necessary 
(over  and  above  the  possession  of 
great  poetical  endowments)  for  the 
composition,  publication,  and  general 
diffusion  of  any  considerable  poetical 
work.  And  even  if  all  these  should 
happen  to  meet,  the  mere  fact  of  being 
very  greatly  distinguished  in  any  other 
line  is  of  itself,  we  strongly  suspect, 
enough  to  prevent  any  man  from  being 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  great  poet. 
The  name  of  "  the  poet  Cowper  "  is 
a  household  word  in  every  English 
family.  But  if  "William  Cowper, 
Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple"  (as  his 
name  stands  on  the  title-page)  had 
risen  to  the  woolsack,  we  believe  that, 
even  though  he  might  have  written 
the  same  poems,  he  would  never  have 
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gained  the  title.  If  indeed  mediocrity 
in  everything  else  had  sufficed  to  gain 
a  high  and  permanent  reputation  for 
a  man  of  equal  mediocrity  in  poetical 
talents,  we  should  now  have  talked  of 
Cowper's  friend  as  "  the  poet  Hayley." 
But  that  the  highest  poetical  genius 
does  not  obtain  the  title  for  a  man 
otherwise  conspicuous,  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  Shakespeare.  Merely 
because  he  has  left  behind  him  dra- 
matic works  to  which  the  world  af- 
fords no  rival,  not  even  the  preemi- 
nent poetical  genius  shown  in  his 
poems  has  caused  the  world  at  large 
to  speak  and  think  of  him  as  "the 
poet  Shakespeare."  Nor  would  Dry- 
den,  despite  of  his  matchless  lyric 
poems,  have  attained  the  title,  if 
among  his  numerous  plays  he  had 
written  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Lear. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  consider- 
ations are  enough  to  answer  the  ob- 
jection from  experience,  which  might 
perhaps  be  urged  against  our  opinion, 
that  the  qualities  which  qualify  a  man 
to  exercise  a  deep  influence  on  his 
fellows  and  make  him  a  leader  of  the 
souls  of  men,  are  in  fact  the  same  as 
those  which  qualify  him  for  success 
as  a  poet. 

We  think  this  volume  will  convince 
most  of  those  who  read  it  that  we 
are  right.  The  weighty  and  touching 
thoughts  of  these  poems  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  same  mint  from  which 
issued  those  volumes  of  sermons, 
which,  far  more  than  any  other  work, 
have  impressed  a  permanent  stamp 
upon  the  generation  of  English  rea- 
ders which  is  now  tending,  as  Dr. 
Newman  says  of  himself,  "toward 
the  decline  of  life."  It  is  impossible 
to  read  them  without  feeling  that,  if 
his  life  had  been  one  of  mere  literary 
leisure,  his  chosen  employment  would 
probably  have  been  poetry.  As  it  is, 
he  has  evidently  resorted  to  it,  not 
when  he  was  thinking  of  others,  but 
when  he  sought  to  relieve  the  fulness 


of  his  own  soul.  In  this  world  he  has 
written  in  prose ;  his  poetry  has  been 
the  record  of  his  inner  struggles  and 
emotions,  and  has  been  written  for 
himself  and  his  God. 

As  long  as  any  memory  of  the 
English  nation  and  the  English  lan- 
guage remains  among  men,  Dr.  New- 
man, we  doubt  not,  will  be  remem- 
bered and  reverenced ;  not  indeed  as 
one  of  the  few  whom  poetry  has  made 
great,  but  as  one  of  the  great  men 
who  have  written  poetry.  And  so  far 
from  deeming  it  strange  that  such 
should  be  the  case  with  the  great 
author  of  the  movement  of  1833,  we, 
for  our  part,  should  have  thought  it 
strange  if,  in  a  man  of  the  highest 
literary  culture,  the  intense  feelings 
in  which  that  movement  originated 
had  not  relieved  themselves  by  poet- 
ical expression.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  few  if  any  great  moral  move- 
ments have  taken  place  in  which 
something  more  or  less  of  the  same 
kind  has  not  been  found.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  exception  was 
the  change  of  religion  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  the  leaders  in 
which  not  only  produced  no  great 
poetical  work,  but  did  not  leave  be- 
hind them  so  much  as  a  hymn.  This 
was  a  striking  contrast,  not  only  to 
the  contemporary  movement  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  that  of  the  Methodists 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  also 
to  that  of  the  earlier  Lollards.  The 
explanation,  however,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "  Ridley 
was  perhaps  the  only  person  who  had 
any  important  share  in  the  English 
Reformation,  who  did  not  consider 
it  as  a  mere  political  job."  Now,  at- 
tractive as  jobbing  is  to  many  very 
clever  men,  it  is  hardly  qualified  to 
inspire  any  poetical  afflatus.  Cran- 
mer  was  too  busy  getting  what  he 
could  for  himself,  to  be  musing  over 
poetical  images.  Besides,  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  appealed  not  so 
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much  to  men's  deeper  feelings,  as  to 
their  natural  and  reasonable  dislike 
to  have  their  property  confiscated 
and  themselves  imprisoned,  hanged, 
and  cut  up  alive  ;  and  this  last  kind 
of  appeal  neither  needed  nor  encou- 
raged poetical  powers. 

To  return  to  the  volume  before  us, 
the  poems  were  so  evidently  written 
only  for  the  author  himself  that  it  is 
our  signal  good  fortune  that  they 
have  ever  been  published.  The 
greater  part  of  them  first  appeared 
in  a  series  called  the  Lyra  Apostolica, 
in  many  successive  numbers  of  the 
British  Magazine^  edited  by  the  late 
Hugh  James  Rose,  in  which  several 
of  Dr.  Newman's  earliest  prose  writ- 
ings were  originally  published.  It 
was  afterward  issued  in  the  form  of 
a  small  volume,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1836.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  supplied  by 
Dr.  Newman ;  the  other  poems,  by 
five  of  his  intimate  friends.*  To 

•  These  were  John  Bowden,  "  with  whom  "  (Dr. 
Newman  writes  in  the  Apologia)  "  I  spent  almost  ex- 
clusively my  undergraduate  years."  He  died  just 
before  Dr.  Newman  became  a  Catholic  His  two 
sons  are  now  fathers  in  the  London  Oratory.— Hurrell 
Froude,  whose  noble  character  and  high  gifts  Dr. 
Newman  has  sketched  with  admirable  force,  truth, 
and  beauty,  in  three  pages  of  the  Apologia,  which  he 
sums  up  by  saying:  "  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
precise  additions  to  my  theological  creed  which  I  de- 
rived from  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  He 
made  me  look  with  admiration  toward  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  same  degree  dislike  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  fixed  on  me  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  he  led  me  gradually  to  believe  in 
the  Real  Presence."  He  died  February  29th,  1836, 
*'  prematurely,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  and  in  the  con- 
flict and  transition-state  of  opinion.  His  religious 
views  never  reached  their  ultimate  conclusion,  by  the 
very  reason  of  their  multitude  and  their  depth."— John 
Keble,  the  author  of  The  Christian  Year,  of  whom 
Dr.  Newman  writes  {Apologia,  edition  L  p.  75)  words 
expressing  deep  feelings  shared  by  many  who  are  now, 
by  God's  grace,  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
died  in  1865,  and  at  this  moment,  on  his  birthday, 
April  27th,  the  first  stone  of  a  new  college  at  Oxford, 
erected  as  a  testimonial  to  him,  and  bearing  his  name, 
is  being  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Ro- 
bert Isaac  WUberforce,  second  son  of  William  WQ- 
berforce.  From  his  earliest  years  his  character  seem- 
ed made  up  of  truth,  purity,  unselfishness,  tenderness 
of  affection,  and  indefatigable  diligence.  As  his  great 
powers  developed,  they  showed  themselves  perhaps 
the  more  remarkable  from  their  combination  with  a 
degree  of  humility  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  his  chief 
characteristic  After  a  university  career  of  unusual 
distinction,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  oa 


these  are  added,  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, a  few  of  earlier  and  a  good 
many  of  later  date.  All  of  them 
seem  equally  to  have  been  compos- 
ed without  any  view  to  publication, 
and  considering  that  their  illustrious 
author  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  a  dislike  to  put  himself  forward, 
and  for  an  almost  extreme  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling,  some  persons  may 
wonder  that  he  has  ever  been  able  to 
persuade  himself  to  give  them  to  the 
world.  We  do  not  share  their  won- 
der; for  we  long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  by  men  of  the 
greatest  natural  reserve  that  the  full- 
est confidences  of  their  inner  feelings 
are  not  unfrequently  made.  In  the 
common  intercourse  of  society  such 
men  display  least  of  their  real  feel- 
ing. But  being  distinguished  from 
others  by  the  depth  and  strength  of 
their  thoughts  and  affections,  more 
lasting  convictions  and  emotions,  and 
greater  self-knowledge,  they  can,  up- 
on any  call  of  duty,  speak  out  most 
unreservedly  and  sincerely ;  and  the 
pain  it  gives  them  to  make  any  reve- 

the  same  day  with  Hurrell  Froude,  with  whom  he  is 
classed  by  Dr.  Newman,  in  the  Apologia,  as  one  with 
whom  he  was,  "in  particular,  intimate  and  affection- 
ate." He  became  a  country  clergyman,  and  afterward 
archdeacon;  and  in  1838  published  (in  combination 
with  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford)  the  Life  0/  Wil- 
liam WUberforce.  His  theological  works  were  all  of 
later  date.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  always  declared 
he  would  never  have  undertaken  any  of  them  if  Mr. 
Newman  had  not  left  the  field  unoccupied.  In  the 
opinion  of  most  persons,  except  himself,  his  equal  in 
learning  and  ability  was  not  then  left  in  the  Church  01 
England.  In  1854,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  died  in  1857,  while  studying  at  Rome 
for  the  priesthood.  —  Isaac  Williams  was  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  remained  much  longer 
in  Oxford,  sharing  Mr.  Newman's  intercourse  and 
counsels.  In  1840,  Mr.  Newman  dedicated  the  beau- 
tiful volume  on  The  Church  0/  the  Fathers  "  to  my 
dear  and  much  admired  Isaac  Williams,  the  sight  of 
whom  carries  back  his  friends  to  ancient,  holy,  and 
happy  times."  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  by  his 
pubhshed  poems ;  but  he  has  also  published  a  series 
of  devotional  commentaries  on  the  gospels,  of  great 
beauty  and  to  which  many  are  deeply  indebted.  He 
died  in  1865.  Dr.  Newman  went  to  visit  him  in  his 
country  retirement  only  a  few  days  before.  Our  read- 
ers, we  think,  will  feel  an  interest  in  this  brief  memorial 
of  a  group  of  men  so  closely  connected  with  the  col- 
lection in  which  many  of  these  poems  originally  ap- 
peared. 
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lation  of  their  inner  selves  is  such 
that,  to  do  it  completely,  costs  them 
little,  if  anything,  more  than  to  speak 
of  themselves  at  all.  This,  all  the 
world  sees,  has  been  exemplified  in 
the  Apologia,  and  in  its  measure  it 
has  been  the  same  with  the  Lyra 
Apostolica,  and  with  the  present  vol- 
ume. The  poems  in  the  Lyra  were, 
nearly  all  of  them,  the  expression  of 
the  thoughts  which  crowded  into  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Newman  during  a  tour 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  De- 
cember, 1832,  and  July,  1833.  The 
present  volume  adds  very  greatly  to 
their  interest  by  giving  the  place  and 
day  of  their  composition.  Thus,  the 
poem  headed  "Angelic  Guidance" 
was  written  on  the  day  on  which  he 
left  Oxford.  In  our  days,  in  which  a 
very  few  hours  upon  the  Great  West- 
ern takes  Oxford  men  to  Falmouth 
without  trouble  or  fatigue,  the  date, 
"Whitchurch,  December  3d,  1832,"  is 
interesting.  Whitchurch  is  a  some- 
what dreary  and  secluded  village,  at 
which  the  direct  road  from  Oxford  to 
Southampton  intersected  the  mail 
road  from  London  to  Exeter  and 
Falmouth.  There  was  in  those  days 
a  coach  to  Southampton,  to  the  top 
of  which  Mr.  Newman  mounted,  (the 
present  writer  and  other  Oriel  friends 
standing  in  the  street,  in  front  of  the 
Angel  Inn,  to  see  the  last  of  him.) 
Before  midday  he  reached  Whit- 
church, and  there  had  to  wait  till 
night  for  the  Falmouth  mail.  We 
should  be  curious  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  large  inn  at  Whit- 
church which  was  maintained  by  this 
sort  of  traffic.  It  must  long  ago 
have  been  shut  up.  Mr.  Newman's 
life  had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  one  or  two  places,  and 
now  he  was  starting  alone  for  distant 
lands,  and  began  by  waiting  many 
hours  at  a  lonely  and  (crede  experto) 
sufficiently  dreary  inn.  His  thoughts 
turned  to  the  guardian  angel  who,  as 


he  already  believed,  bore  him  com- 
pany. The  Apologia  tells  us  how 
early  in  life  his  thoughts  had  run  upon 
angels  and  their  ministrations.  He 
says  of  these  lines :  "  They  speak  of 
4  the  vision '  that  haunted  me.  That 
vision  is  more  or  less  brought  out  in 
the  whole  series  of  these  composi- 
tions." We  need  hardly  say  how 
much  these  circumstances  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  poem,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lyra  without  any  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  composed. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
poems  without  feeling  how  much  a 
man  takes  with  him  from  home  of 
the  thoughts  which  are  called  out 
even  by  the  most  striking  and  mem- 
orable scene.  The  events  going  on 
in  England — the  evident  decay  of 
what  he  still  believed  to  be  the  "  re- 
formed church  " — formed  the  color- 
ing medium  through  which  he  looked 
at  all  he  saw.  Thus,  at  sea,  the  day 
he  left  Gibraltar,  he  wrote  the  lines 
headed  "  England  :* 

"  Tyre  of  the  West,  and  glorying  in  the  name 

More  than  in  Faith's  pure  fame ! 
O  trust  not  crafty  fort,  nor  rock  renown'd 

Earn'd  upon  hostile  ground ; 
Wielding  Trade's  master-keys,  at  thy  proud  will 
To  lock  or  loose  its  waters,  England  1  trust  not  stilL 

"  Dread  thine  own  power  1   Since  haughty  Babel's 
prime. 

High  towers  hare  been  man's  crime. 
Since  her  hoar  age,  when  the  huge  moat  lay  bare, 

Strongholds  have  been  man's  snare. 
Thy  nest  is  in  the  crags ;  ah  I  refuge  frail  I 
Mad  counsel  in  its  hour,  or  traitors,  will  prevail. 

"  He  who  scarm'd  Sodom  for  his  righteous  men 

Still  spares  thee  for  thy  ten ; 
But,  should  vain  tongues  the  Bride  of  Heaven  defy, 

He  will  not  pass  thee  by ; 
For,  as  earth's  kings  welcome  their  spotless  guest, 
So  gives  he  them  by  turn,  to  suffer  or  be  blest." 

The  Apologia  tells  us  that  the  golden 
lines,  ".Lead,  kindly  light,"  were  com- 
posed when  the  "orange-boat"  in 
which  the  author  sailed  from  Paler- 
mo to  Marseilles  was  becalmed  in  the 
straits  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned, we  think,  that  it  was  in  the 
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darkness  of  the  night  They  are  here 
headed,  "  The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud 

"  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  00 1 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
Keep  Thou  my  feet :  I  do  not  ask  to  tee 
The  distant  scene,— one  step  enough  for  me. 

44 1  was  not  erer  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thoa 

Sbould'st  lead  me  on. 
I  knred  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  hat  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

M  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on. 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone  ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  hues  smile 
Which  I  have  lored  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

"  Off  Algiers,"  in  sight  of  the  grave 
of  that  great  African  church  which 
produced  St.  Augustine,  St  Cyprian, 
and  Tertuliian,  is  the  date  of  u  The 
Patient  Church,"  in  which,  in  spite 
of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
the  writer,  relying  on  the  promise  of 
Christ,  looked  forward  to  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  church,  and  which 
begins : 

"  Bide  thou  thy  time ! 
Watch  with  meek  eyes  the  race  of  pride  and  crime ; 
Sit  in  the  gate  and  be  the  heathen's  jest, 

Smiling  and  self-possest 
O  thou,  to  whom  is  pledged  a  victor's  sway, 

Bide  thou  the  victor's  day  1" 

On  December  28th,  1832,  Mr.  New- 
man caught  his  first  sight  of  a  Greek 
shore.  It  is  highly  characteristic  that 
the  first  thought  which  it  inspired  to 
the  most  finished  classical  scholar  of 
his  day  in  Oxford,  was  not  of  Thu- 
cydides,  not  even  of  Homer,  but  of 
"the  Greek  fathers:" 

"  Let  heathens  sing  thy  heathen  praise, 
FalTn  Greece  I  the  thought  of  holier  days 

In  my  sad  heart  abides ; 
For  sons  of  thine  in  truth's  first  hour, 
Were  tongues  and  weapons  of  his  power, 
Born  of  the  Spirit's  fiery  shower, 

Our  fathers  and  our  guides. 

"All  thine  is  Clement's  varied  page ; 
And  Dionysius,  ruler  sage, 

In  days  of  doubt  and  pain ; 
And  Origen  with  eagle  eye ; 
And  saintly  Basil's  purpose  high 
To  smite  imperial  heresy, 

And  cleanse  the  altar's  stain. 


"  From  thee  the  glorious  Preacher  came, 
With  soul  of  zeal  and  lips  of  flame, 
A  court's  stern  martyr-guest ; 
And  thine,  O  inexhaustive  race  ! 
Was  Nazism  en's  heaven-taught  grace ; 
And  royal-hearted  Athanase, 

With  Paul's  own  mantle  blest" 

At  Corfu,  the  narrative  of  Thucydi- 
des  brought  to  his  mind  the  thought 
which  he  worked  out  in  the  sermon 
on  "The  Individuality  of  the  Soul," 
published  six  years  later;  and  in 
which  he  says :  "  All  who  have  ever 
gained  a  name  in  the  world,  all  the 
mighty  men  of  war  that  ever  were, 
all  the  great  statesmen,  all  the  crafty 
counsellors,  all  the  scheming  aspi- 
rants, all  the  reckless  adventurers,  all 
the  covetous  traders,  all  the  proud 
voluptuaries,  are  still  in  being,  though 
helpless  and  unprofitable.  Balaam, 
Saul,  Joab,  Ahitophel,  good  and  bad, 
wise  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  each 
has  his  separate  place,  each  dwells 
by  himself  in  that  sphere  of  light 
or  darkness  which  he  has  provided 
for  himself  here.  What  a  view  this 
sheds  upon  history!  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  it  as  a  tale  or  a  fiction, 
and  we  forget  that  it  concerns  immor- 
tal beings  who  cannot  be  swept  away, 
who  are  what  they  were,  however  this 
earth  may  change."  The  germ  of 
that  sermon  is  contained  in  the  lines 
headed  "  Corcyra,"  January  7th,  1833. 

The  Lyra  contains  some  beautiful 
and  well-known  lines : 

**  Did  we  but  see, 
When  life  first  open'd,  how  our  journey  lay 
Between  its  earliest  and  its  closing  day, 

Or  view  ourselves  as  we  one  day  shall  be. 
Who  strive  for  the  high  prize,  such  sight  would  break  • 
The  youthful  spirit,  though  bold  for  Jesus'  sake. 

'*  But  thou,  dear  Lord  t 
While  I  traced  out  bright  scenes  which  were  to  come, 
Isaac's  pure  blessings,  and  a  verdant  home, 

Didst  spare  me,  and  withhold  thy  fearful  word ; 
Willing  me  year  by  year,  till  I  am  found 
A  pilgrim  pale,  with  Paul's  sad  girdls  bound." 

They  are  headed,  "Our  Future. 
What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now ; 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  It 
gives  them  a  new  interest  to  find  that 
they  were  composed  at  Tre  Fontane, 
the  spot  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul. 
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The  verses  called  "  Day  Laborers," 
composed  while  waiting  at  Palermo 
for  a  passage  home,  (as  is  described 
in  the  Apologia?)  show  the  author's 
deep  sense  of  having  a  work  to  do. 
They  are  headed,  "  And  He  said,  It 
is  finished :" 

"  One  only,  of  God's  messengers  to  man. 
Finished  the  work  of  grace  which  he  began ; 


List,  Christian  warrior  1  thou  whose  soul  is  fain 
To  rid  thy  mother  of  her  present  chain ; — 
Christ  will  avenge  his  bride ;  yea,  even  now 

Begins  the  work,  and  thou 
Shalt  spend  in  it  thy  strength ;  but,  ere  be  save, 

Thy  lot  shall  be  the  grave," 

We  have  insisted  on  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  poems  written  during 
this  short  tour,  (the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  illustrious  author 
has  ever  indulged  himself,)  because  it 
adds  a  new  and  special  interest  to  com- 
positions which,  even  when  publish- 
ed without  any  such  interest,  attain- 
ed a  wide  and  deserved  celebrity.  He 
seems  at  the  time  to  have  felt  that  that 
tour  was  to  be  the  only  distraction  of 
the  kind  in  a  life  of  toil ;  and  that  he 
was  enriching  himself  with  images  of 
beauty  (worthy,  as  he  says,  in  itself 
rather  of  angelic  than  mortal  eyes) 
which  were  to  last  him  for  many  a 
long  year : 

"  Store  them  in  heart  t  Thou  shalt  not  faint 
'Mid  coming  pains  and  fears, 
As  the  third  heaven  once  nerved  a  saint 
For  fourteen  trial  years." 

That  the  remembrance  has  been  fresh 
and  keen,  we  see  in  the  lines  on 
"  Heathen  Greece"  written  in  1856, 
and  first  published  in  that  exquisite 
volume  Calista: 

Where  are  the  islands  of  the  blest? 
They  stud  the  jEgean  sea  ; 

And  where  the  deep  Elysian  rest  ? 

It  haunts  the  vale  where  Peneus  strong 
Pours  his  incessant  stream  along, 
While  craggy  ridge  and  mountain  bare 
Cut  keenly  through  the  liquid  air, 
And,  in  their  own  pure  tints  arrayed, 
Scorn  earth's  green  robes  which  change  and 
tade, 

And  stand  in  beauty  undecay'd, 
Guards  of  the  bold  and  free." 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  pregnant 
lines  on  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross" 


were  written  before  the  author  left 
Oxford,  and  while  he  was  as  yet,  as 
he  expressly  tells  us,  so  ignorant  of 
Catholic  doctrine  that  even  when 
waiting  at  Palermo,  just  before  he 
returned  home,  he  says :  "  I  began  to 
visit  the  churches,  and  they  calmed 
my  impatience,  though  I  did  not  at- 
tend any  services.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  presence  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment there." 

We  might  linger  equally  upon  many 
poems  which  equally  deserve  it,  but 
pass  on  to  those  written  since  the  au- 
thor was  a  Catholic.  Among  these  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  the  translations 
from  the  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Brevia- 
ry, which  were  made  "in  1836-8." 
There  are  a  few  which  bear  the  date 
"  Littlemore,"  a  date  full  of  touching 
recollections  to  the  friends  of  the 
author.  It  is  a  hamlet  locally  sepa- 
rated from  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
of  which  he*  was  vicar,  but  belonging 
to  it.  He  had  built  a  church  there 
for  the  use  of  his  parishioners,  and 
retired  there  from  time  to  time  for 
his  own  as  well  as  their  benefit. 
When  he  gave  up  his  connection 
with  the  Oxford  movement,  (as  the 
Apologia  shows,)  he  retired  there  al- 
together, and  staid  there  till  he  be- 
came a  Catholic  in  1845.  Of  those 
written  since  the  author  became  a 
Catholic  the  best  known,  probably, 
are  "  The  Pilgrim  Queen,"  and  "  The 
Queen  of  the  Seasons."  It  is  indeed 
cheering  to  find  a  great  genius,  who 
had  so  long  been  more  or  less  crip- 
pled by  the  chill,  stiff  system  of  Angli- 
canism, opening  out,  like  a  flower  be- 
neath the  spring  sun-r-beneath  the 
genial  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church : 

"  But  I  know  one  work  of  his  infinite  hand, 
Which  special  and  singular  ever  must  stand ; 
So  perfect,  so  pure,  and  of  gifts  such  a  store, 
That  even  Omnipotence  ne'er  shall  do  more. 

The  freshness  of  May,  and  the  sweetness  of  June. 
And  the  firs  of  July  in  its  passionate  noon, 
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Munhicent  AogusV  September  serene, 

Are  together  no  match  for  my  glorious  Queen. 

"  O  Mary  I  all  months  and  all  days  are  thine  own, 
In  thee  lasts  their  joyousness,  when  they  are 
gone  ; 

And  we  give  to  thee  May,  not  because  it  is  best, 
But  because  it  comes  first,  and  is  pledge  of  the 
rest" 

Apart  from  the  freedom  of  thought 
which  the  author  has  gained  from  the 
Church,  ("  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,") 
there  seems  to  us  an  ease  and  flow 
about  the  very  language  and  me- 
tre of  these  Catholic  hymns  which 
we  do  not  find  equalled  in  the  author's 
earlier  poems,  sublime  as  are  their 
conceptions.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  poem  which  unites  both  these 
qualities  in  the  highest  measure,  is 
that  which  was  composed  last, "  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius."  Like  the  others 
itseems  to  have  been  written  for  the  au- 
thor alone,  and  to  have  been  published 
merely  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  the 
editor  of  The  Month.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  high  sense  of  its  ex- 
ceeding depth  and  beauty  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  whole  English 
world  may  not  only  encourage  the 
author,  as  he  tells  us  it  did,  to  publish 
his  collected  poems  in  the  volume 
before  us,  but  to  compose  more  ?  For 
it  is  plain  that  as  yet  at  least  his 
arms  are  not  dimmed  or  his  force 
abated. 

"The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  begins 
with  the  thoughts  of  one  who  feels 
himself  at  the  gate  of  death  and  the 
prayers  of  the  assistants  by  his  bed- 
side.   Then  Gerontius  says : 

41  Novissima  hora  est ;  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 
The  pain  has  wearied  me.  •  .  .  Into  thy  hands, 

0  Lord,  into  thy  hands.  .  .  ." 

And  the  priest  says  the  commen- 
dation.   Then  follows : 

SOUL  OF  GSKONTtUS. 

1  went  to  sleep :  and  now  I  am  refreshed— 
A  strange  refreshment :  for  I  feel  in  me 
An  inexpressive  lightness,  and  a  sense 

Of  freedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 
And  ne'er  had  been  before.   How  still  it  is  1 
I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time, 
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No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse  > 
Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next 
I  had  a  dream ;  yes,  some  one  softly  said, 
'  He's  gone ;'  and  then  a  sigh  went  round  the  room. 
And  then  I  surely  heard  a  priestly  voice 
Say,  *  Subvenite ;'  and  they  knelt  in  prayer. 
I  seem  to  hear  him  still ;  but  thin  and  low." 


He  does  not  yet  know  whether  he 
is  living  or  dead.  Then  he  finds 
himself  held, 

"  Not  by  a  grasp 
Soch  as  they  use  on  earth,  but  all  around 
Over  the  surface  of  my  subtle  being, 
As  though  I  were  a  sphere,  and  capable 
To  be  accosted  thus,  a  uniform 
And  gentle  pressure  tells  me  I  am  not 
Self-moving,  but  borne  forward  on  my  way. 
And  hark  1  I  hear  a  singing ;  yet  in  sooth 
I  cannot  of  that  music  rightly  say, 
Whether  I  hear,  or  touch,  or  taste  the  tones. 
Oh  1  what  a  heart-subduing  melody." 

Then  follow  the  songs  of  the 
guardian  angel  over  the  soul  which 
he  was  set  to  tend.  After  a  long 
while  Gerontius  takes  courage  and 
says: 

SOUL. 

"  I  will  address  him.   Mighty  one,  my  Lord, 
My  guardian  spirit,  all  hail  I 

ANGEL. 

"  All  Hail,  my  child  1 
My  child  and  brother,  had  I  what  wouldest  thou  ? 


SOUL. 

"  I  ever  had  believed 
That  on  the  moment  when  the  struggling  soul 
Quitted  its  mortal  case,  forthwith  it  fell 
Under  the  awful  presence  of  its  God, 
There  to  be  judged  and  sent  to  its  own  place. 
What  lets  me  now  from  going  to  my  Lord  ? 

ANGEL. 

"  Thou  art  not  let :  but  with  extremest  speed 
Art  hurrying  to  the  just  and  holy  Judge ; 
For  scarcely  art  thou  disembodied  yet. 
Divide  a  moment,  as  men  measure  time, 
Into  its  miUion-million-millionth  part. 
Yet  even  less  than  that  the  interval 
Since  thou  didst  leave  the  body ;  and  the  priest 
Cried  4  Subvenite, '  and  they  fell  to  prayer ; 
Nor  scarcely  yet  have  they  begun  to  pray." 

We  must  not  linger  on  the  con- 
verse between  the  soul  and  its  guar- 
dian angel,  nor  at  the  marvellous 
description  of  the  demons  in  "the 
middle  region,"  their  impotent  rage- 
impotent  against  one  who  has  now 
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no  traitor  within.  Then  he  comes 
within  the  reach  of  the  heavenly 
choirs.  We  have  the  hymns  of  the 
successive  choirs.  At  length,  as  they 
approach  "  the  veiled  presence  "  of 
God,  the  soul  hears  again  the  voices 
it  left  on  earth,  for  in  that  presence 
the  voices  of  prayer  are  heard : 

SOUL. 

"  J  go  before  my  Judge.  Ah  I  .... 

ANGEL. 

.  .  .  .  "  Praise  to  his  name  1 
The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold, 
And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love, 
Flies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel ; 
But,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctity 
Which  with  its  effluence,  like  a  glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seised, 
And  scorch'd,  and  shrivell'd  it ;  and  now  it  lies 
Passive  and  still  before  the  awful  throne. 
O  happy,  suffering  soul !  for  it  is  safe, 
Consumed,  yet  quickened  by  the  glance  of  God. 

SOUL. 

"  Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 

There  let  me  be, 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told  out  for  me. 
There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

Lone,  not  forlorn, 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad,  perpetual  strain, 

Until  the  morn. 
There  will  I  sing,  and  soothe  my  stricken  breast, 

Which  ne'er  can  cease 
To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  till  possest 

Of  its  sole  peace. 
There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  love ; — 

Take  me  away. 
That  sooner  I  may  rise,  and  go  above, 
And  see  him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day.*' 

Then  follow  the  words  of  the  an- 
gel, and  those  of  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory. At  length  the  angel  concludes : 

"  Angels,  to  whom  the  willing  task  is  given. 
Shall  tend,  and  nurse,  and  lull  thee,  as  thou  liest ; 

And  masses  on  the  earth,  and  prayers  in  heaven. 
Shall  aid  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Most  Highest. 

"  Farewell,  but  not  for  ever !  brother  dear. 

Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow ; 
Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 

And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow." 

Any  one  who  has  read  this  wonder- 
ful poem  will  complain  that  we  have 
omitted  this,  and  this,  and  this, 
which  especially  deserved  to  be  quot- 
ed. It  is  most  true  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  idea*  of  its 
matchless  weight  and  beauty,  except 
by  transcribing  the  whole  of  it ;  and 


we  have  wished  only  to  give  a  sample 
which  may  direct  to  it  the  attention 
of  any  reader  to  whom  it  may  yet  be 
unknown. 

The  preface  contains  a  dedication 
of  the  volume  of  Mr.  Badeley,  one 
of  Dr.  Newman's  Oxford  friends  and 
followers,  who  before  this  time  knows 
far  more  of  that  world  of  spirits  than 
even  the  gifted  eye  of  the  most 
illustrious  seer  has  ever  pierced ; 
for  he  had  hardly  received  this  de- 
dication when  he  received  his  sum- 
mons to  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  physician  at  Colchester, 
who,  many  years  ago,  was  the  medi- 
cal adviser  of  a  convent  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  created  a  good 
deal  of  suspicion  among  his  fellow 
religionists,  by  bearing  testimony  to 
the  supernatural  nature  of  a  cure  of 
one  of  the  nuns  who  was  his  patient. 
Mr.  Badeley  himself  graduated  with 
high  honors  at  Oxford  in  1823,  and 
afterward  studied  the  law,  in  which 
he  attained  a  high  reputation  and 
great  success.  He  directed  his  spe- 
cial attention  to  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, and  hardly  any  case  connected 
with  them  came  before  the  courts  in 
which  he  was  not  retained.  In  this 
preface  Dr.  Newman  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
followed  the  religious  movement  in 
which  the  volume  originated  from 
first  to  last.  He  was  counsel  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  celebrated 
Gorham  case,  and  his  argument  upon 
it  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  which 
attracted  much  notice.  He  also 
published  a  book  against  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  of  marriage.  At  last 
a  new  light  shone  upon  his  path  ;  he 
followed  it  faithfully,  and  it  led  him 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  lawyer  from  whom 
was  actually  accepted,  on  his  conver- 
sion to  the  church,  a  sacrifice  of  his 
worldly  interests,  nearly  equal  to 
that  made  by  many  Protestant  clergy- 
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men.  The  loss  of  practice  has  no 
doubt  been  risked  by  all  who  have 
become  Catholics  ;  by  him,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  his  principal  business, 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  incurred, 
nor  did  he  ever  recover  what  he  had 
lost  But  the  time  is  short.  It  is 
but  a  few  weeks  since  he  was  cheer- 
ed by  Dr.  Newman's  words, "  We  are 


now  both  of  us  in  the  decline  of  life ; 
may  that  warm  attachment  which 
has  lasted  between  us  inviolate  for 
so  many  years,  be  continued,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  the  end  of  our 
earthly  course,  and  beyond  it — and 
his  earthly  course  is  already  over ;  the 
sacrifice  is  gone  by.  He  is  now  able 
to  estimate  its  real  value. 


SONNET. 

Sharp  lightnings  flash,  tempestuous  thunders  roll: 

I  shudder — and  yet  wherefore  ?    For  the  dead 

Sleep  undisturbed  in  consecrated  bed. 

And  thou,  who  didst  yield  up  thy  sweet,  young  soul 

So  mildly  to  thy  Maker,  and  console, 

By  dying  acts,  the  hearts  which  love  thee  best, 

Must,  even  on  this  first  night,  sublimely  rest 

In  thy  still  sepulchre,  by  yon  green  knoll. 

Yet  one,  I  know,  will  tremble  as  she  hears 

The  storm  above  her  darling ;  and  each  dart 

Of  the  forked  lightning  will  to  anguish  start 

A  legion  of  dread  shapes  and  tender  fears ; 

For  who  can  sound  the  fountains  of  her  tears, 

Choice  instincts,  lodged  in  her  maternal  heart? 
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THE  SECOND  PLENARY  ( 

The  good  city  of  Baltimore  wit- 
nessed, in  October,  1866,  the  most 
numerous  and  imposing  ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblage  ever  gathered  in  the 
United  States.  Forty-seven  archbi- 
shops and  bishops,  with  two  mitred 
abbots,  convened  in  Plenary  Coun- 
cil, under  the  presidency  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See.  For 
two  weeks  they  met  daily  in  consul- 
tation, their  labors  being  interrupted 
only  by  the  solemn  sessions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pontifical.  After  a 
free  but  harmonious  interchange  of 
ideas,  they  adopted  practical  resolu- 
tions, which  they  embodied  partly  in 
decrees,  partly  in  petitions  to  the 
Holy  See.  Their  work  done,  it  was 
not  published  to  the  world,  but  sent 
to  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches  for  revision,  correction  if 
necessary,  and  final  recognition  or 
approval.  And  now,  almost  two 
years  after  the  celebration  of  the 
Council,  the  acts  and  decrees,  as  re- 
vised and  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
are  published  under  the  authority  of 
the  same  most  reverend  prelate  that 
as  delegate  apostolic  had  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  council. 
The  work  is  thus  complete  :  the  new 
legislation  takes  its  appropriate  place 
in  our  canon  law ;  an  epoch  is  mark- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  American 
church. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  church, 
the  celebration  of  councils  has  been 
looked  on  as  a  most  efficient  means, 
under  God,  of  preserving  discipline, 
arriving  at  proper  conclusions  on 
practical  matters,  and  promoting  the 
common  good.    The  very  first  ques- 

•  Concilii  Phnarii  Secundi  Baltimorensis,  Ada 
it  Decrtta.   Baltimore :  John  Murphy  &  Co, 
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tion  that  arose  in  the  infant  Chris- 
tian community  was  decided  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  where  the 
apostles  and  the  ancients  consulted 
together.  Every  succeeding  age  saw 
councils  meet  to  decide  ecclesiasti- 
cal questions.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
the  church  may  be  said  to  be  a  histo- 
ry of  councils.  Gradually,  as  eccle- 
siastical discipline  assumed  regular 
outlines,  and  was  settled  according 
to  fixed  rules,  proper  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  regular  meeting  of 
prelates  for  consultation  and  mutual 
consolation  and  enlightenment.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
this  paper  to  dwell  on  the  ancient 
discipline  in  this  regard ;  but  a  short 
exposition  of  the  actual  law  and  prac- 
tice of  the  church  will  enable  the 
reader  properly  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  late 
Plenary  Council. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiv. 
De  Reform,  c.  2)  decreed  that  the 
ancient  practice  of  holding  coun- 
cils should  be  renewed,  and  fixed  a 
regular  period  for  their  celebration. 
Each  archbishop  was  to  call  his 
suffragans  together  every  three  years, 
and  these  were  strictly  obliged  to 
obey  the  summons.  The  object  of 
these  meetings  was  "  to  regulate  mo- 
rals, correct  excesses,  settle  contro- 
versies, and  do  all  other  things  per- 
mitted by  the  sacred  canons."  St 
Charles  Borromeo  celebrated  several 
such  councils,  which  were  not  only 
productive  of  immense  good  to  the 
church  of  Milan,  but  have  remained 
as  a  pattern  on  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  subsequent  councils  have 
been  modelled.  But  councils  of  bi- 
shops were  not  in  favor  with  the  civil 
rulers,  whose  aim  it  was  to  fetter, 
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and,  if  possible,  to  enslave  the  church. 
They  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
salutary  decree  of  Trent,  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  remained  almost  a 
dead  letter  from  the  time  of  St. 
Charles  to  the  present  century.  To 
the  church  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  revived 
the  custom  of  holding  councils.  Not 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  first  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  was  convened,  and 
was  followed  in  regular  succession  by 
others,  held  every  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
fathers  of  Trent  When  new  archi- 
episcopal  sees  were  erected,  Rome,* 
anxious  that  the  American  church 
should  retain  as  far  as  possible  a 
uniform  discipline,  suggested  the 
holding  every  ten  years  of  a  plenary 
council,  to  be  composed  of  all  the 
bishops  of  the  various  ecclesiastical 
provinces  of  the  country,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  delegate  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Holy  See.  Accordingly, 
the  Most  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Ken- 
rick,  of  illustrious  memory,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  was  appointed 
delegate  apostolic,  and  convened  the 
first  plenary  council  in  his  metropo- 
litan church,  in  May,  1852.  The 
second  should  have  been  held  in 
1862,  but  the  civil  war  then  raging 
made  it  necessary  to  defer  it.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  restored,  measures 
were  taken  to  convene  the  prelates, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  council  was 
actually  held  in  1866. 

The  title  "plenary"  sounds  odd 
to  some  ears,  and  has,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  provoked  some  little  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  prints.  The 
term  national  is  frequently  given  to 
the  council  in  common  parlance,  and 
would  probably  have  been  its  official 
title  also  but  for  the  caution  of  the 
Holy  See.  Rome,  enlightened  by 
wisdom  from  above  and  rich  with  the 
experience  of  ages,  looks  on  a  tenden- 


cy to  nationalism  in  the  church  as  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  that  can  arise, 
almost,  indeed,  as  the  forerunner  of 
schism.  When  she  was  about  to  pro- 
pose to  the  American  prelates  the 
decennial  convening  of  a  council  of 
all  the  bishops  of  the  various  provin- 
ces of  the  country,  the  question  of 
the  offidal  title  at  once  arose.  Na- 
tional was  not  liked,  general  was  too 
ample,  provincial  too  restricted.  A 
learned  ecclesiastical  historian  sug- 
gested plenary,  the  title  given  to 
the  general  councils  of  the  African 
church  in  the  fifth  century— councils 
rendered  famous  by  the  genius  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  their  explicit  condem- 
nation of  Pelagianism.  The  title  was 
adopted.  It  avoids  the  narrowness 
of  nationalism,  while  it  fully  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  a  full  council  of 
all  the  prelates  of  the  American 
church. 

The  object  of  a  plenary  council  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  Holy  See. 
Strictly  speaking,  provincial  councils 
could  provide  all  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. But  there  would  be  danger 
of  a  loss  of  uniformity.  Even  among 
the  best  persons,  the  old  adage,  that 
where  there  are  many  men  there  are 
many  minds,  is  verified.  To  prevent 
this  divergence  of  views  from  mani- 
festing itself  too  much  in  practice,  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  call 
occasionally  all  the  bishops  together, 
that  their  united  counsels  may  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  keep  the  Ame- 
rican church  one  not  only  in  faith 
and  in  the  essential  points  of  disci- 
pline, but  even  in  the  principal  among 
the  secondary  matters  of  the  latter 
branch.  It  is  not  necessary  to  des- 
cant on  the  advantages  of  such  uni- 
formity. The  faithful,  if  they  do  not 
expect  it,  are  at  least  edified  and  con- 
soled by  it ;  and,  for  the  great  pur- 
poses which  the  church  is  called  on 
to  carry  out  in  this  country,  it  brings 
into  practical  effect,  as  far  as  is  possi- 
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ble,  the  great  motto,  Vtrtbus  unitis. 
To  gain  it  were  well  worth  the  sacri- 
fice even  of  fond  predilections  and 
of  cherished  usages. 

The  plenary  council,  then,  is  to 
look  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  Ame- 
rican church,  and  to  do  for  it  what  a 
provincial  council  does  for  an  eccle- 
siastical province.  Canon  law  is  ne- 
cessarily couched  in  general  terms, 
and  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same 
way  everywhere.  A  great  portion  of 
it,  in  fact,  consists  of  decisions  given 
for  particular  localities  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple only  is  or  can  be  of  general 
application.  It  thus  happens  not  in- 
frequently that  the  general  regula- 
tions have  to  be  modified  to  meet 
other  wants,  other  times,  other  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  local  councils.  They  pro- 
pose, and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
supreme  pastor,  enact  those  regula- 
tions to  which  their  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience may  point  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  real  spirit  of  the  gene- 
ral law.  In  these  they  do  not  con- 
tradict, much  less  abrogate ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  canons.  We  know  there  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  "canon  law 
does  not  oblige  in  this  country but 
a  more  erroneous  or  more  mischie- 
vous idea  could  scarcely  have  been 
propagated.  If  it  be  said  that  all 
the  circumstances  contemplated  by 
the  canons  do  not  exist  here,  and 
that  such  laws  as  presuppose  these 
circumstances  are  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, applicable  here,  the  proposi- 
tion is  correct ;  but,  if  it  be  said  that 
the  law  itself  does  not  oblige,  the  pro- 
position is  simply  monstrous.  We 
do  not  know  whom  it  would  affect 
worse,  the  higher  or  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  the  religious  or  the  se- 
culars. All  would  be  very  much  in 
the  same  position ;  all  would  soon  be 
glad  to  return  to  the  reign  of  law.  If 


"canon  law  does  not  oblige  in  this 
country,"  what  becomes  of  the  impe- 
diments of  matrimony  ?  Where  do  the 
religious  orders  find  the  charter  of 
their  privileges?  On  what  does  an 
aggrieved  clergyman  rely  for  the  right 
of  appeal  ?  Where  is  the  proof  that 
every  Christian  of  either  sex,  that  has 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  is 
obliged  to  approach  worthily,  at  least 
once  a  year  at  Easter,  the  holy  sa- 
crament of  the  blessed  eucharist? 
The  origip  of  the  erroneous  idea  ap- 
pears to  be,  that,  the  organization  of 
the  church  in  this  missionary  coun- 
try not  being  yet  completed,  certain 
privileges,  generally  granted  by  the 
Holy  See,  have  been  withheld  ;  and, 
as  one  case  may  easily  occur  to  the 
clerical  reader,  we  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  using  it  to  exemplify  our 
meaning.  The  nomination,  institu- 
tion, and  consecration  of  bishops  are 
inherently  and  radically  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Holy  See.  No  matter  by 
whom  it  may  have  been  exercised  at 
any  time,  if  it  was  not  in  virtue  of  a 
permission  expressly  or  tacitly  grant- 
ed by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
exercise  was  a  schismatical  act.  This 
no  Catholic  can  deny.  By  canon  law 
the  right  of  presentation  of  three 
names  to  the  pope  has  been  granted, 
not  to  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
but  to  the  cathedral  chapter,  a  body 
in  the  composition  of  which  the  dio- 
cesan clergy,  by  the  same  law,  exer- 
cised but  little  influence.  In  this 
country  there  are  no  cathedral  chap- 
ters ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  thus  far 
to  erect  them  according  to  the  can- 
ons. The  right  of  presentation  of  the 
three  names  has  been  accorded  by 
Rome  to  the  bishops  of  the  province 
instead.  This  is  an  instance  in  which 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  canons  to 
a  body  which  has  no  existence  among 
us  has  been  transferred  by  the  su- 
preme authority  to  another  body  that 
can  exercise  it    We  are  not  now 
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either  blaming  or  praising  the  ar- 
rangement; that  would  be  beyond 
our  province.  We  are  merely  stating 
what  the  law  is,  and  endeavoring  to 
help  to  dispel  an  error  which  may  be, 
if  it  has  not  been,  productive  of  evil. 

As  canon  law,  then,  does  oblige  in 
this  country,  numerous  questions  must 
necessarily  arise  in  the  application  of 
its  ordinances  to  our  circumstances 
and  wants.  The  whole  social  fabric 
here  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Europe  when  the  decretals  were  is- 
sued. It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  save  the 
principle  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a 
too  literal  understanding.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
works  of  a  council.  It  involves  a  pa- 
tient and  careful  study  of  the  law ;  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country ;  a  prudent  fore- 
sight, which  may  be  able  to  discern 
what  measure  is  most  likely  to  be 
practically  successful.  We  may  in- 
stance the  question  of  the  tenure  of 
church  property.  If  there  were  in 
practice  real  religious  freedom  among 
us,  if  the  church  were  allowed  to  hold 
her  property  according  to  her  own 
laws,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
The  actual  canon  law  would  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  tenure,  for  the 
good  use  of  any  revenues  that  might 
accrue,  and  for  any  rights  or  legiti- 
mate influence  the  donors  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  allowed.  But, 
at  least  in  most  of  the  states,  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  inter- 
fered, simply  to  prevent  the  Catholic 
Church  from  executing  her  own  long- 
tried,  satisfactory  laws  on  the  subject 
To  save  the  vital  principle,  the  secu- 
rity and  the  independence  of  church 
property,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
adopt  various  expedients,  which  may 
be,  we  do  not  doubt  are,  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but,  considered  in  them- 


selves, are  far  from  satisfactory.  They, 
of  course,  are  only  temporary;  and 
it  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  wiser  civil 
legislation  will  permit  the  execution 
of  the  mild  and  equitable  provisions 
of  the  canons. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  wide  field  is 
thus  opened  for  the  wisdom  and  in- 
dustry of  the  fathers  of  a  plenary 
council.  But  "the  correction  of 
abuses  "  is  also  expressly  assigned  by 
the  decree  of  Trent  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  labors.  To  err  is  hu- 
man, and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  fall 
away  from  the  strict  observance  of 
the  canons.  Such  has  ever  been  the 
experience  of  the  church.  In  this 
country,  thank  God,  positive  abuses 
are  rare,  if  they  exist  at  all.  There 
is  a  general  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  the  church 
and  to  observe  it  as  closely  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow.  But  necessity 
has,  in  the  past,  introduced  many 
customs  which  no  longer  have  its 
sanction  or  excuse.  Yet  it  is  found 
hard  sometimes  to  leave  the  old  paths 
and  take  the  broad  highways  of  the 
canons  or  the  rubrics.  Sometimes 
doubts  arise  as  to  whether  the  excep- 
tions formerly  allowed  are  still  per- 
mitted. Thus,  there  is  ample  matter 
for  wise  and  cautious  legislation,  nei- 
ther so  lax  as  to  allow  abuses  to  grow 
up,  nor  so  strict  as,  by  substituting 
the  letter  for  the  spirit,  to  make  the 
law  kill  rather  than  give  life. 

There  must  of  necessity  arise  in 
the  course  of  time  many  most  impor- 
tant practical  questions,  which  can 
be  nowhere  better  decided  than  in 
council.  Mutual  advice,  comparing 
of  ideas,  and  discussion  naturally 
lead  to  wise  conclusions.  In  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  where  so  many  cases 
arise  which  are  without  precedent, 
the  necessity  of  frequent  counsel 
among  the  prelates  is  obvious.  And 
doubtless  the  regular  celebration  of 
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councils  has  contributed  greatly  to 
that  success  which  has  especially 
marked  the  external  government  of 
the  church  in  America.  Fewer  mis- 
takes have  been  made  here,  perhaps, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  same  time, 
while  the  successes  have  been  great, 
nay,  brilliant.  The  wisdom  of  the  old 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  young ; 
the  experience  of  one  generation  has 
been  used  for  the  benefit  of  that  suc- 
ceeding ;  and  there  has  been  an  un- 
interrupted unity  of  practical  views 
from  the  days  of  Carroll  to  .the  pre- 
sent. Thus,  England,  Dubois,  Brut^, 
Kenrick,  Hughes,  though  dead,  still 
live.  Not  merely  their  works  remain 
behind  them,  but  their  spirit  still 
speaks  in  the  halls  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  residence,  and  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Baltimore. 

Another  special  duty  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  Holy  See  to  our  Ame- 
rican councils — that  of  proposing  the 
erection  of  new  episcopal  sees,  and 
the  names  of  candidates  to  fill  either 
them  or  the  older  ones  that  may  be 
canonically  vacant  The  erection  of 
new  sees  is  a  special  feature  of  the 
church  in  new  countries.  Every 
council  of  Baltimore  has  proposed 
the  creation  of  new  bishoprics,  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  propositions  have 
been  favorably  considered  by  the 
Holy  See.  The  growth  of  the  church 
can  thus  be  traced  through  the  acts 
of  the  various  councils,  and  the  steps 
can  be  counted,  one  by  one,  by  which, 
from  one  bishop  at  Baltimore,  the 
American  hierarchy  has  progressed 
to  its  present  development.  Its 
growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
even  the  material  progress  of  the 
country ;  and  as  we  look  at  the  far 
West,  sure  to  become  the  happy 
home  of  millions  of  Catholics,  ima- 
gination is  scarcely  bold  enough  to 
call  up  the  numbers  by  which  die 
bishops  will  be  counted  in  future 


councils.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  duty  of  selecting  candidates 
to  fill  episcopal  sees.  It  is  an  im- 
portant and  a  difficult  task,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  some  of  the  high- 
est qualities  that  should  be  possess- 
ed by  those  who  are,  in  the  highest 
sense,  "  rulers  of  men."  The  Holy 
See  has  been  so  impressed  with  its 
importance  and  difficulty  that  it  has 
earnestly  urged  that  the  bishops  of 
the  province  should  meet  every  time 
that  there  is  a  see  to  be  filled. 
When,  however,  the  vacancy  occurs 
about  the  time  of  a  council,  or  when 
the  fathers  ask  for  the  erection  of 
new  sees,  the  question  of  candidates 
to  be  recommended  must  be  consider- 
ed in  its  sessions. 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the 
work  of  a  plenary  council,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  weeks  given  to  the 
celebration  of  the  one  lately  held 
could  have  been  by  no  means  a  time 
of  rest.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  this  work 
required  the  employment  of  every 
available  moment.  Every  preced- 
ing council  of  Baltimore  had  devoted 
itself  to  the  attainment  of  the  differ- 
ent objects  which  we  have  indicated. 
The  measures  adopted  were  timely 
and  wise,  and  the  legislation  forms 
the  groundwork  of  our  particular 
church  law.  Nor  will  we  wonder  at 
the  success  attained  when  we  think 
of  the  .great  names  that  adorned 
those  councils,  of  the  illustrious 
prelates  whose  learning,  prudence, 
foresight,  zeal,  and  piety  instructed 
and  edified  the  past  generation,  and 
laid  the  broad  and  solid  foundations 
on  which  the  grand  structure  of  the 
American  church  is  rising.  All 
honor  to  these  great  men!  They 
were  "  men  of  great  power,  and  en- 
dued with  their  wisdom,  .  .  . 
ruling  over  the  present  people,  and 
by  the  strength  of  wisdom  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  most  holy  words. 
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Let  the  people  show  forth  their  wis- 
dom, and  the  church  declare  their 
praise."  But  the  American  church 
had  grown  out  of  its  infancy,  and  it 
was  time  to  commence  to  build  on  the 
foundations  so  deeply  and  so  skilful- 
ly laid.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, even  had  any  one  desired  it, 
merely  to  re-enact  in  the  second  ple- 
nary council  what  had  been  done  be- 
fore— merely  to  pass  a  few  general 
decrees,  recommend  the  erection  of 
new  sees,  provide  for  the  filling  of 
them  and  of  those  already  existing 
and  vacant  by  apostolic  authority, 
and  then  separate.  Had  the  council 
confined  itself  to  this,  it  would  have 
failed  of  performing  its  allotted  work. 
These  considerations  had  their  due 
weight  with  the  most  reverend  prelate, 
who  most  fitly  was  chosen  for  the 
high  and  important  office  of  delegate 
apostolic.  He  determined  upon  a 
comprehensive  plan,  the  execution  of 
which  by  the  council  should,  by  meet- 
ing one  of  the  chief  present  wants, 
impress  its  celebration  and  its  work 
in  indelible  characters  on  the  history 
of  the  American  church.  As  early 
as  April,  1866,  this  plan  had  been 
distributed  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  the  heads  of  religious  orders, 
and  all  others  who  of  right  were  to  be 
present  at  the  council.  He  next  con- 
voked a  body  of  theologians  to  ini- 
tiate the  preparatory  studies.  They 
were  taken  from  the  religious  orders 
as  well  as  from  the  secular  clergy ; 
many  of  them  were  or  had  been  pro- 
fessors of  theology  or  canon  law; 
some  were  favorably  known  for  high 
offices  they  had  already  held  or  for 
well-deserved  reputation  for  learning. 
The  cottus  met  daily  as  long  as  the 
greater  part  of  its  members  could  re- 
main in  Baltimore,  and  in  that  time 
the  main  points  were  gone  over  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  theologians  there- 
on submitted  to  the  most  reverend 
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archbishop.  Some  divines  who  could 
not  be  present  sent  their  contribu- 
tions in  writing,  so  that  we  do  not 
say  too  much  when  we  assert  that 
the  best  talent  of  the  country  was 
employed  in  these  initial  steps.  The 
many  occupations,  however,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  cxtus  were  en- 
gaged at  home  rendered  a  protracted 
stay  of  all  impossible,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  was  necessarily 
confided  to  a  fewer  number.  The 
most  reverend  delegate  apostolic, 
himself  a  most  indefatigable  worker, 
watched  over  all  the  proceedings. 
Every  paper  was  submitted  to  his 
final  revision  before  it  went  to  the 
printer.  Indeed,  as  he  was  the  pro- 
moter, so  he  was  in  reality  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  laborers  in  the  great  work, 
to  which  he  brought  learning,  im- 
proved by  conference ;  judgment,  ma- 
tured not  only  by  age,  but  by  long 
practice  in  every  branch  of  the  min- 
istry ;  a  ready  pen,  whose  labors,  in 
other  departments,  for  the  cause  of 
our  holy  religion,  had  already  pro- 
cured for  him  a  high  and  well-de- 
served reputation.  And  we  are  sure 
his  colleagues  will  not  blame  us  if  we 
say  that,  under  and  after  the  arch- 
bishop, Very  Rev.  James  A.  Corcoran, 
D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  Charleston, 
deserves  to  be  especially  remembered 
for  his  industry,  his  erudition,  his 
talents.  The  graceful  style  in  which 
so  many  of  the  decrees  are  couched 
is  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken ;  and  it  will  make 
the  second  plenary  council  remarka- 
ble for  what,  perhaps,  would  scarcely 
be  expected  in  this  remote  country — a 
Latinity  that  would  grace  even  the 
most  finished  documents  that  come 
from  Rome  herself.  The  work  thus 
went  on  until  the  drafts  of  the  de- 
crees formed  a  large  volume,  which, 
for  greater  convenience,  was  printed. 
The  inspection  and  the  examination 
of  it  by  the  fathers  and  the  theolo? 
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gians  of  the  council  were  thus  ren- 
dered more  easy ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how,  without 
this  preparation,  the  work  could  have 
been  done  at  all. 

As  each  bishop  was  entitled  to  bring 
two  theologians,  there  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  the  clergy  of  the  second 
order.  To  these  must  be  added  many 
vicars-general,  the  heads  of  religious 
orders,  and  the  superiors  of  the  grea- 
ter seminaries.  All  these  clergymen 
were  divided  into  congregations,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Milan  councils  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Each  con- 
gregation was  presided  over  by  a 
bishop,  with  a  vice-president  and  a 
notary.  This  last  officer  kept  a  mi- 
nute of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  drew  up  its  final  re- 
port. The  whole  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed decrees  was  distributed  among 
these  congregations,  and  thus  the 
preparatory  work  was  subjected  to  a 
searching,  minute  investigation.  It 
may  be  here  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  a 
council  is  managed.  We  learn  from 
the  acts  that  there  were  four  differ- 
ent meetings  at  the  Second  Plenary 
Council:  i.  Private  congregations. 
2.  Public  congregations.  3.  Private 
sessions.  4.  Public  sessions.  The 
"private  congregations"  were  the 
meetings  of  the  committees  or  con- 
gregations of  theologians,  each  in  a 
separate  room.  The  "public  con- 
gregations "  were  held  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  there  assisted  at  them  all 
the  "synodales"  that  is,  all  who  had  a 
right  to  be  present  at  the  synod,  from 
the  Most  Reverend  President  to  the 
youngest  theologian.  At  these  con- 
gregations the  theologians  "  had  the 
floor,"  the  bishops  confining  them- 
selves to  asking  questions,  or  propos- 
ing difficulties.  The  "private  ses- 
sions "  were  meetings  of  the  prelates 
alone.   The  officers  of  the  council 
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were  also  present,  but  merely  to  re- 
cord the  acts.  The  work  of  the 
council  was  really  done  in  these  pri- 
vate sessions.  In  them  the  decrees 
were  passed,  and  the  acts  show  that 
there  were  a  close  scrutiny  and  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  measures 
proposed.  The  "public  sessions" 
were  solemn  ceremonies  in  the  cathe- 
dral. After  pontifical  high  Mass,  the 
decrees  already  passed  were  solemnly 
read  and  promulgated.  They  thus 
became  a  law  as  far  as  the  action  of 
the  council  could  make  them  such. 
All  that  they  needed  was  the  appro- 
val of  the  Holy  See. 

In  this  manner  the  decrees  of  the 
Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
were  prepared,  examined,  discussed, 
matured,  until  now  they  are  published 
as  the  law  of  the  American  church. 
In  looking  over  them  one  is  astonish- 
ed at  the  variety  of  matter  on  which 
they  treat.  Faith,  and  the  errors 
opposed  to  it  now  so  prevalent,  the 
church  and  her  government,  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  archbi- 
shops and  bishops,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  clergy,  church  property, 
the  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  all  the  proper  conducting 
of  divine  worship,  uniformity  in  the 
celebration  of  festivals,  and  other 
points  of  discipline,  the  status  of  reli- 
gious, the  education  of  youth,  good 
books,  the  Catholic  press,  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  blacks,  secret  socie- 
ties— these  are  some  of  the  subjects 
which,  as  even  a  cursory  examination 
shows  us,  are  treated  in  these  decrees. 
These  are,  indeed,  what  the  original 
plan  intended  them  to  be.  They 
give  a  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of 
canon  law  as  adapted  by  authority  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  country. 
They  supply  a  want  long  felt,  and 
they  will  remain  for  all  time  to  come 
the  guide  and  the  rule  of  action  of  all 
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ecclesiastics,  from  the  hoary  mission- 
ary bowed  down  with  age  and  labors 
to  the  young  priest  whose  elastic  step 
leads  him  joyously  from  the  seminary 
walls  to  his  first  appointment,  from 
the  mitred  prelate  to  the  humblest  of 
the  great  army  of  missionaries  that 
are  bringing  to  our  countrymen  the 
good  tidings  of  peace.  They  are 
clear  and  comprehensive  ;  they  were 
carefully  prepared,  every  quotation, 
even  though  it  were  of  a  few  words, 
was  verified  ;  and  they  are  in  every 
sense  authoritative.  Prescinding  al- 
together from  their  binding  force, 
they  were  carefully  prepared  origi- 
nally ;  next,  they  were  literally  sifted 
by  the  theologians  of  the  council ; 
afterward  they  were  discussed,  and 
sometimes  modified  by  the  fathers ; 
lastly,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  Roman  theologians,  and 
were  finally  approved  with  very  few 
emendations.  They  have  thus  under- 
gone the  trial  of  a  threefold  criticism, 
and  deserve  proportionate  attention 
and  respect  But,  what  is  far  more 
important,  they  are  binding  as  laws, 
and  the  S.  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  has  expressed  its  wish 
that  they  be  faithfully,  observed  by 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  They 
have  been,  moreover,  made  by  autho- 
rity the  text  of  a  course  of  canon 
law  in  our  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 
The  future  clergy  of  the  country  are 
thus  to  be  formed  on  them.  To  the 
volume  that  contains  them  they  are  af- 
terward to  look  for  enlightenment  and 
instruction  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  Nothing 
more  need  be,  indeed  little  more 
could  be,  said  in  their  praise. 

The  Acts  and  Decrees  have  been 
published  in  a  goodly  volume,  in  im- 
perial octavo,  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
'  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  material  part 
of  the  book  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
publishers.  The  good  quality  of  the 
vol.  vii. — 40 


paper,  letter-press,  and  binding  is 
commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  occasion  which  brought  it  forth. 
The  volume  contains  all  the  official 
documents,  from  the  first  letter  of 
Rome  appointing  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding delegate  apostolic,  to  the  last 
communication  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  Propaganda  in  regard  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Holy  See.  A  copious 
and  well-arranged  index  gives  access 
to  the  mass  of  matter  scattered 
through  the  work,  thus  rendering  as 
easy  as  possible  a  reference  to  any 
given  point.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Murphy  on  the  honor  done  him  by 
the  privilege  of  placing  his  imprint 
on  the  title-page  of  so  great  and  im- 
portant a  publication.  It  is  a  fitting 
reward  for  many  services  rendered  to 
Catholic  literature  through  a  long 
and  useful  business  career. 

We  hail  this  volume  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  period  in  our  Ameri- 
can church,  the  period — detur  venia 
verbo — of  the  reign  of  law.  It  marks 
an  improvement,  a  step  in  advance,  a 
progress.  But  the  progress  is  legiti- 
mate, because  it  commenced  where 
all  such  movements  must  commence, 
if  they  be  Catholic,  with  the  proper 
authority.  A  work  begun,  carried, 
on,  and  brought  to  completion  as  this 
has  been,  is — we  need  not  say — a 
safe  guide  ;  and  one  for  which,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  every  lover 
of  our  holy  religion  should  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  those  through  whose  zeal 
and  labors  it  has  been  accomplished. 
By  it  this  young  church  now  takes 
her  place  with  the  most  ancient  and 
best  regulated  churches  of  the  Old 
World :  a  light  is  given  to  our  feet, 
lest  inadvertently  we  stumble  in  the 
darkness  :  a  sure  guide  is  afforded, 
alike  to  young  and  old,  to  prelate  and 
subject,  to  cowled  monk  and  sur- 
pliced  priest 
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To  any  one  who  has  read  this 
sweet  and  pious  correspondence  I 
need  not  point  out  how  strongly  to- 
ward the  end  it  inclines  to  heaven. 
Was  it  a  presentiment  of  death  ?  It 
may  have  been.  We  cannot  deny 
to  certain  sbuls  the  grace  of  having 
heard  from  afar  the  call  of  God.  For 
me,  I  think  I  see  in  this  case  the 
natural  movement  of  a  very  pure 
love  in  a  lofty  soul.  There  are 
souls  that  see  God  everywhere.  She 
o'f  whom  I  speak  was  one  of  these, 
and,  from  her  infancy,  all  that  was 
beautiful  on  earth  had  been  for  her 
but  a  veil  designed  to  temper  the 
brightness  of  the  Eternal  Beauty. 
Thus  in  the  new  and  unknown  re- 
gions of  earthly  love,  through  the 
first  wonder  and  the  first  dreams, 
she  soon  found  again  the  divine 
countenance;  but  this  time  more  ra- 
diant than  ever,  more  vivid,  more 
irresistible ;  and  that  chaste  flight 
which  had  carried  her  to  the  hopes 
of  earth  passed  beyond  and  bore  her 
away  to  heaven. 

That  a  person  has  not  had  the 
happiness  to  feel  this  heavenly  at- 
traction, is  no  reason  that  he  should 
either  wonder  at  it  or  attempt  to 
deny  it.  It  is  in  the  logic  of  our 
heart,  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
souls  that  in  various  degrees  have 
not  felt  its  power.  It  was  known  to 
ancient  philosophy,  whose  greatest 
glory  it  is  to  have  expressed  by  the 
mouth  of  Plato,  its  king,  the  progres- 
sion of  love  from  bodies  and  from 
souls  to  ideas  and  to  God  ;  and  St. 
Augustine,  who  bore  in  his  heart  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  not  re- 


jected this  part  of  the  ancient  heri- 
tage. Who  has  not  read  that  con- 
versation at  Ostia,  in  which  two  holy 
souls,  beginning  with  the  love  that 
united  them  on  earth,  came  at  last 
to  touch  heaven  ?  "  We  were  speaking 
sweetly  together,  .  .  .  and  whilst  we 
converse  and  look  up  to  heaven,  we 
reach  it  with  the  whole  aspiration  of 
our  heart."*  It  is  this  soaring,  this 
upward  flight  that  I  speak  of;  this 
it  is,  I  believe,  which  carried  the  soul 
of  the  saintly  young  bride  to  the  de- 
sire of  that  eternal  region  where  all 
desires  are  satisfied. 

The  heavenly  instinct  had  not  de- 
ceived her.  Two  days  after  that  on 
which  she  wrote  the  last  letter  we 
have  given,  a  death-bearing  blast  was 
breathed  upon  her,  and  she  was 
seized  with  a  slight  fever  which  at 
first  gave  no  uneasiness  except  to 
the  ever-anxious  heart  of  a  mother. 
Yet  on  the  very  first  day  she  had 
said  to  her,  "Take  my  little  desk 
and  keep  it  in  memory  of  me." 
These  words  were  startling,  coming 
from  a  person  so  clear-sighted.  The 
illness  suddenly  assumed  an  alarm- 
ing character,  and  the  physicians  re- 
cognized it  as  the  miliary  fever,  a 
terrible  epidemic  which  was  then 
desolating  Tuscany,  and  which  seem- 
ed to  pick  out  only  choice  victims. 
The  young  patient  had  divined  her 
danger ;  she  at  once  asked  for  the 
sacraments,  and  received  with  a  hum 
ble  and  tender  love  the  last  visit 
of  that  Saviour  whose  blood  never 
fails  us,  from  our  cradle,  which  it 

*  St.  Augustine's  Confessions. 
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sanctifies,  to  our  death-bed,  where  it 
strengthens  and  consoles  us. 

The  patient  now  felt  herself  better. 
"Great  and  happy  day!"  she  said; 
"  if  I  am  restored  to  health,  never 
shall  I  forget  it  What  strength 
there  is  in  the  holy  viaticum  I  My 
dear  mother,  how  sweet  and  consol- 
ing is  our  religion !  Ah !  believe  me, 
if  any  one  feared  death,  he  could  do 
so  no  longer  after  having  received 
the  blessed  Eucharist."  Then  she 
called  her  betrothed.  "  Gaetano,"  she 
said,  "  if  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  to  unite  us  on  earth,  he  will  re- 
store me  ;  but  if  he  has  other  designs 
in  our  regard,  then,  my  Gaetano,  we 
must  be  resigned  and  adore  his  holy 
will,  must  we  not?"  The  young  man 
could  not  answer. 

She  continued :  "  In  my  English 
prayer-book  there  is  an  act  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  reception  of  the  holy 
viaticum :  take  the  book  and  read  it 
to  me."  And  a  voice,  tremulous  with 
sorrow,  began  to  read  the  following 
admirable  prayer : 

"Glory  and  thanksgiving  be  to 
thee,  O  Lord  !  who  in  thy  sweetness 
hast  been  pleased  to  visit  my  poor 
soul.  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace  according  to  thy  word. 

"  Now  thou  art  come  to  me,  I  will 
not  let  thee  go ;  I  willingly  bid  fare- 
well to  the  world,  and  with  joy  I  go 
to  thee,  my  God. 

"  Nothing  more,  O  dear  Jesus !  no- 
thing more  shall  separate  me  from 
thee:  in  thee  I  will  live,  in  thee  I 
will  die,  and  in  thee  I  hope  to  abide 
for  ever. 

"  I  desire  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be 
with  Christ ;  for  Christ  is  my  life,  and 
to  die  will  be  my  gain. 

u  Now  I  will  fear  no  evils,  though 
I  walk  in  the  shadow  of  death,  be- 
cause thou  art  with  me,  O  Lord  !  As 
the  hart  pants  after  the  fountains  of 
water,  so  does  my  soul  after  thee: 
my  soul  thirsts  after  the  fountain  of 


living  water.  Oh!  when  shall  I  come 
and  appear  before  the  face  of  my  God  ? 

"Give  me  thy  blessing,  O  divine 
Jesus !  and  establish  my  soul  in  ever- 
lasting peace;  such  peace  as  only 
thou  canst  give;  such  peace  as  it 
may  not  be  in  the  power  of  my  enemy 
to  destroy. 

"  Oh !  that  my  soul  were  at  rest  in 
thy  happiness,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thee,  my  God,  for  ever ! 

"What  more  have  I  to  do  with  the 
world?  And  in  heaven  what  have  I 
to  desire  but  thee,  my  God  ? 

"Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.  Receive  me,  sweet  Jesus  !  In 
thee  may  I  rest ;  and  in  thy  happi- 
ness rejoice  without  end.  Amen." 

When  the  readers  voice  had  ceased, 
the  young  patient  wished  to  take  some 
repose.  But  she  still  seemed  col- 
lected, and  continued  to  pray. 

Her  brother  was  expected  to  ar- 
rive from  Florence.  "Settle  the 
room,"  she  said  to  her  mother,  "  and 
put  back  upon  my  table  the  things 
that  were  taken  off  it  when  it  was 
prepared  for  an  altar.  I  do  not  wish 
that  poor  Antonio  should  perceive,  on 
entering,  that  I  have  received  the  last 
sacraments ;  but  remember,  dear  mo- 
ther, always  look  upon  that  little  ta- 
ble as  a  sacred  thing,  for  it  has  borne 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ."  Ail  that 
day  she  held  her  mother's  hand,  and 
spoke  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  of 
having  received  the  holy  communion. 
Toward  evening  she  remembered  that 
she  was  to  have  visited  such  and  such 
poor  persons  that  day.  This  thought 
troubled  her,  and  she  could  be  calmed 
only  by  the  assurance  that  before 
night  some  one  should  carry  to  those 
poor  persons  their  accustomed  suc- 
cor. From  this  time  she  began  to 
converse  with  Jesus  Christ,  speaking 
to  him  with  an  ardor  which  the  vio- 
lence of  her  sufferings  rendered  more 
intense.  "  O  Jesus !  this  bed  seems 
to  me  of  fire — but  no,  I  will  not  corn- 
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•  plain.  Thou  wiliest  that  I  should 
serve  thee  in  suffering,  and  in  suffer- 
ing I  will  serve  thee.  Thou  knowest 
that  I  should  not  grieve  to  die  if  my 
death  did  not  cause  such  great  afflic- 
tion to  those  who  love  me.  If  thou 
seest  that  I  should  make  a  good 
Christian  wife,  I  would  say,  'O  Lord ! 
heal  me  1*  But  what  is  it  that  I  am 
asking?  No,  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done !"  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  seeing  her  mother's  shadow 
still  bending  over  her  pillow,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  O  the  heroic  love  of  mo- 
thers !"  She  thought  so  much  of  the 
least  things  that  were  done  for  her. 
"  My  poor  father,"  she  said,  "  how 
good  he  is;  what  care  he  takes  of 
me ;  for  my  sake  he  deprives  himself 
entirely  of  sleep.  He  has  called  in 
three  physicians,  and  he  wishes  one 
of  them  to  remain  night  and  day  near 
my  room.  It  is  too  much,  my  God ! 
Mother,  what  say  you  of  my  Gaetano  ? 
Ah  !  now  indeed  I  feel  how  happy  I 
should  have  been  with  him ;  for  the 
more  I  know  him,  the  more  I  feel 
that  he  loves  me,  as  you  love  me." 
She  asked  to  have  prayers  recited  by 
her  bedside,  and  began  herself  in  a 
low  tone  the  prayers  for  the  agoni- 
zing. Her  mother  interrupted  her. 
"  Rosa,  my  child,  why  these  sorrowful 
prayers  ?  You  will  recover,  my  child  ; 
do  not  always  be  thinking  of  death." 
She  answered,  "Ah !  but  if  all  day  I 
have  not  been  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  death  ;  if  Jesus  wishes  to 
take  me,  must  I  not  be  ready  ?"  She 
suffered  terribly ;  one  moment  nature 
prevailed,  and  she  uttered  a  com- 
plaint. Her  betrothed  said  to  her, 
"Rosa,  think  of  what  our  Lord  suffer- 
ed." "  Thanks,  Gaetano  ;  ah !  how 
that  thought  consoles  me !" 

The  dawn  of  the  following  morn- 
ing only  brought  an  accession  of  the 
malady.  Three  skilful  physicians 
saw  all  their  efforts  powerless  against 
its  violence.  One  of  them,  who  loved 


Rosa  as  his  own  child,  wept.  The 
patient  became  delirious.    "Let  us 
go!  let  us  go!"  she  cried;  "dear 
mother,  adieu  !  my  home  is  not  here, 
my  home  is  above !    Let  us  go !  let 
us  go !  adieu !"    She  repeated  these 
words,  sometimes  in  French,  some- 
times in  Italian.    She  called  her  fa- 
ther, when  he  was  absent,  talking  to 
him  as  if  she  saw  him  beside  her ; 
when  he  was  present,  looking  for  him 
and  calling  him  still.  She  wept  over 
the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  widow  whom 
in  her  dreams  she  saw  left  destitute ; 
the  next  moment  it  was  a  little  or- 
phan that  she  cradled  in  her  arms, 
and  that  drew  tears  from  her  eyes. 
Nothing  could  calm  her  delirium, 
which  was  still  full  of  these  charitable 
memories  and  images.    At  one  time 
she  seemed  to  see  the  ladder  of  Ja- 
cob, and  she  exclaimed :  "  But  I — am 
I  pure  enough  to  go  up  with  these 
angels?  may  I  go  forward?  may  I 
join  their  choirs,  I  who  was  preparing 
for  earthly  espousals  ?"  She  then  re- 
covered her  consciousness,  and  asked 
for  a  chapter  of  the  Flmverets  of  St. 
Francis  on  holy  perseverance,  du- 
ring the  reading  of  which  she  cried 
out  suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  hor- 
ror, "  O  the  evil  spirits !  the  evil  spi- 
rits !"    Her  mother  hastened  to  her, 
threw  her  arms  round  her,  and  press- 
ed her  to  her  heart,  saying,  "  Listen 
to  your  mother,  Rosa,  my  dear  child. 
Why  these  cries  ?  why  these  terrors  ? 
You  need  not  fear  the  evil  spirits,  my 
child;  and  they  are  not  devils  that 
surround  your  bed,  but  the  angels  of 
heaven.    Have  you  not  always  loved 
God  ?  have  you  not  loved  the  poor  ? 
have  you  not  been  a  good  and  obe- 
dient child  ?"    But  her  countenance 
grew  stern.  "  Hush,"  she  said, "  tempt 
me  not  to  pride."    And  her  face  was 
overspread  with  the  shadow  of  a  pro- 
found and  austere  humility. 

Her  delirium  returned,  and  now 
with  a  violence  that  neither  words 
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nor  remedies  could  calm.  As  a  last 
resource,  her  mother  said  to  her, 
"  Rosa,  my  child,  I  am  quite  exhaust- 
ed. If  you  could  calm  yourself  a  lit- 
tle, I  might  lean  my  head  on  your 
hands  and  sleep.  Calm  yourself,  my 
child,  for  my  sake."  And  saying  this, 
she  affected  to  fail  asleep.  From  that 
moment  the  poor  child  was  silent; 
love  was  stronger  than  delirium. 

A  long  stupor  followed ;  an  ivory 
paleness  overspread  her  features ;  the 
veil  of  death  was  upon  her  brow. 
The  victim  was  ready.  But  there  is 
no  victim  without  sacrifice,  and  no 
sacrifice  without  pain.  Jesus  trem- 
bled and  wept,  and  was  sorrowful 
even  unto  death  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  The  hour  of  cruel  sa- 
crifice was  come  for  this  young  Chris- 
tian. She  felt  the  cold  iron  of  the 
sword,  but  again  divine  love  remain- 
ed victorious.  Suddenly  she  wakes, 
opens  her  large,  terrified  eyes,  while 
the  blood  rushing  from  her  heart  in 
an  impetuous  tide,  crimsons  her  face 
and  lights  up  her  eye.  She  seems  to 
come  out  of  a  dream,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  to  understand  all.  "It 
must  be,  then  I"  she  cried,  "  it  must 
be !  I  must  die  I  I  must  leave  my  fa- 
ther's house!  I  must  leave  my  be- 
trothed !  No,  no !  I  am  to  live  with 
him,  I  am  to  make  him  happy  I"  A 
flood  of  tears  bathed  her  counte- 
nance ;  a  cry  of  anguish  burst  from 
her  soul.  "Adieu,  Gaetano,  adieu! 
we  shall  see  each  other  no  more !"  It 
was  a  terrible  struggle  in  that  poor 
heart  The  joyous  preparations  for 
her  wedding  had  suddenly  given  place 
to  the  dismal  preparations  for  the 
grave.  The  bride  seemed  to  entwine 
her  dying  fingers  in  her  nuptial 
wreath  and  to  clasp  it  convulsively 
—but,  if  it  be  God's  will  ? 

Her  mother  put  to  her  lips  a  pic- 
ture of  our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel, 
which  the  young  girl  had  near  her 
bed.    Instantly  she  became  calm, 


joined  her  hands,  bowed  her  head, 
and  remained  perfectly  silent.  What 
was  passing  at* that  moment  in  the 
superior  part  of  that  beautiful  soul  ? 
The  eye  of  God  alone,  infinitely  holy, 
can  read  such  secrets.  What  we  know 
is  that,  after  this  long  silence,  the  dy- 
ing girl  pronounced  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice,  the  words, "  Thy  will  be  done." 
And  from  that  moment  the  name  of 
Gaetano  was  never  upon  her  lips. 

She  recited  the  Litany  of  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin.  At  the  invocation,  "Gate 
of  heaven,  pray  for  us,"  she  pressed 
her  mother's  Tiand  and  smiled.  Did 
she  then  see  the  eternal  gates  open- 
ing? 

The  Prior  of  San  Sisto,  her  con- 
fessor, was  by  her  bedside.  She  asked 
for  extreme  unction,  and  answered 
distinctly  to  all  the  prayers.  An  ex- 
traordinary grace  of  peace  and  resig- 
nation seemed  from  that  moment  to 
have  entered  her  soul.  She  needed 
consolation  no  longer;  it  was  she 
who  now  consoled  and  encouraged  all 
around  her.  Her  poor  mother,  wild 
with  grief,  threw  herself  upon  her  bo- 
som. "I  still  hope,"  she  said,  sob- 
bing; "yes,  my  Rosa,  I  still  hope 
that  you  will  recover ;  but  if  this  be 
not  God's  will,  oh  !  pray  to  him,  sup- 
plicate him  to  call  me  also  to  him- 
self. I  will  not,  I  cannot  live  without 
you !"  But  Rosa  said,  "  No,  mother, 
you  must  not  wish  for  death.  You 
have  too  many  duties  to  accomplish 
upon  earth ;  remember  the  mother  of 
the  Machabees."  Then  stretching 
out  her  hand  and  laying  it  on  the 
head  of  the  sorrow-stricken  woman, 
she  said,  "I  bless  her  who  has  so 
often  blessed  me !  O  Blessed  Virgin ! 
change  the  sorrow  of  this  poor  mother 
into  the  consolation  of  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  sick ;  and  do  thou, 
O  my  God!  grant  that  we  may  all 
adore  unto  the  end  thy  holy  decrees." 
She  drew  from  her  finger  a  little  ring, 
and  said  to  her  mother,  "  Keep  that 
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in  remembrance  of  me  ;"  and  placing 
in  her  hands  the  ring  of  her  betrothal, 
she  said,  "Give  that  to — you  know 
whom — it  is  a  noble  soul."  But  she 
spoke  not  his  name. 

The  end  drew  near ;  her  family  and 
friends  surrounded  her  bed;  every 
one  was  weeping.  She  said  smiling, 
"  You  are  all  around  me,  I  am  very 
happy;  thanks."  Then  suddenly, 
"  Who  wishes  to  have  my  hair  ?"  No 
one  ventured  to  answer.  A  long,  half- 
reproachful  look  was  cast  on  the 
weeping  faces  around.  A  voice  cried, 
"/do."  Rosa  recognized  it  and  said, 
"  My  mother  shall  have  it." 

She  motioned  to  the  Prior  of  San 
Sisto  to  come  to  her,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  whisper,  "  I  beg  of  you  to  return 
this  evening  to  my  poor  mother  and 
do  all  you  can  to  console  her."  From 
this  time  she  seemed  to  retire  to  the 
feet  of  God,  henceforth  to  speak  to 
him  alone.  She  said,  "  I  suffer,  my 
Jesus,  but  all  for  thy  love !  I  do  not 
fear  hell,  because  I  love  thee  too 
much.  I  am  on  fire,  I  am  in  flames ! 
O  Jesus !  burn  me,  consume  me  in  the 
flames  of  thy  love !"  It  was  now  with 
difficulty  that  these  holy  ejaculations 
came  from  her  oppressed  bosom. 
Again,  however,  and  for  the  last  time, 
she  rallied.  Death  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle with  her  vigorous  and  innocent 
youth.  This  time  the  dying  girl  spoke 
the  very  language  of  the  saints,  and 
her  farewell  to  earth  was  worthy  of  a 
St.  Catharine  of  Sienna.  "O  Lord!" 
she  said,  "  bless  all  men  !  bless  this 
city  of  Pisa  1  bless  her  people !  bless 
her  bishop  and  her  pastors  1  bless  the 
Catholic  Church !  bless  her  sovereign 
Pontiff !  bless  her  ministers  and  her 
children  !  Have  pity  on  poor  sinners ; 
enlighten  heretics ;  be  merciful  to- 
ward those  who  believe  in  thee,  mer- 
ciful also  to  those  who  believe  not. 
Pardon  all ;  be  a  loving  Father  to  the 
good  and  to  the  wicked.  Have  pity 
on  my  soul,  O  Immaculate  Virgin ! 


Give  to  all  thy  peace,  O  Jesus ! — that 
peace — "  She  was  silent.  A  film 
gathered  over  her  eyes ;  they  saw  no 
longer  the  things  of  earth,  but  a  bet- 
ter light  began  to  dawn  on  them. 
"Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured,  "I  see 
now;  I  begin  to  see — O  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem!  O  the  angels  1 
oh !  how  many  angels !  How  beau- 
tiful! Yes,  certainly,  willingly,  my 
God  1  Where  am  I  ?  who  calls  me  ? 
where  then  ?  Let  us  go !  let  us  go, 
my  God  !  Let  us  go  forward  !  Andia- 
mo  I  andiamo  1  avantil — "  The  words 
died  on  her  lips ;  she  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  kissed  the  crucifix,  and 
while  mortal  eyes  still  sought  her  upon 
earth,  she  was  following  the  Lamb  in 
the  eternal  choirs  of  the  virgins. 

Such  is  this  beautiful  death,  every 
detail  of  which  we  have  learned  from 
her  who,  after  having  assisted  at  the 
sacrifice,  did  not  die,  but,  like  Mar}', 
had  to  come  down  living  from  Cal- 
vary. 

Will  I  be  pardoned  if  I  add  some 
reflections  on  these  letters  and  this 
narration  ?  I  said  when  commencing 
them  that,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  they 
glorified  Christianity  in  the  two-fold 
transfiguration  of  love  and  of  death. 
It  seems  to  me  yet  clearer,  now  that 
I  have  finished  them,  that  this  is 
indeed  their  characteristic  and  their 
merit. 

Yes,  it  is  the  glory  of  Christianity 
to  have  rendered  possible,  nay  fre- 
quent, this  sanctity  of  love  which 
ancient  philosophy  pursued  in  its 
dreams,  but  which  it  had  never  either 
contemplated  or  exemplified.  It  is 
the  glory  of  Christianity  to  have  so 
well  schooled,  so  well  regulated  the 
heart  of  man,  to  have  made  that 
heart  at  once  so  virginal  and  so 
strong,  as  to  be  capable  of  loving 
more,  and  better  than  ever,  all  that 
is  lovable  on  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  always  loving  it  less 
than  God.    It  is  the  glory  of  Chris- 
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tianity  to  have  made  a  young  girl — 
not  a  philosopher,  not  a  poet,  but  a 
simple  and  pious  girl — to  realize  un- 
consciously in  her  heart  that  sub- 
limest  conception  of  human  ^wisdom ; 
the  continual,  incessant  passage  of 
love  from  the  shadows  of  being  and 
of  beauty,  to  the  infinite  being  and 
the  infinite  beauty,  from  "divine 
phantoms,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
Plato,  to  the  eternal  reality.  It  is 
the  glory  of  Christianity  to  have  in 
all  things  opened  to  man  a  road  to- 
ward God;  to  have  taught  him  to 
make  all  his  affections  serve  as  so 
many  steps  whereby  he  may  ascend 
to  the  absolute  love :  "  In  his  heart 
he  hath  disposed  to  ascend  by 
steps."*  In  fine,  it  is  the  glory  of 
Christianity  to  have  worked  this  pro- 
digy, that  a  holiness  so  extraordi- 
nary, a  perfection  so  superhuman, 
neither  destroys  nor  fetters  the  pure 
affections  of  earth  ;  so  that  the  saints 
did  not  attain  to  the  loving  God 
alone  by  stifling  in  their  hearts  all 
love  for  their  fellow-beings ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  learned  to  love  all 
mankind  more  than  themselves,  by 
first  loving  God  above  all. 

Whoever,  after  seeing  this,  will 
meditate  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart,  and  on  its  history  when  aban- 
doned to  itself,  will  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  here  is  indeed  a  transfigura- 
tion. 

And  as  regards  death,  I  find  this 
transfiguration  to  be,  if  possible,  more 
striking  still.  Death  learned  upon 
the  cross  that  its  highest  office  is  to 
be  the  auxiliary  of  love.  There  an 
indissoluble  fraternity  was  established 
between  these  two  great  forces ;  and 
there  love  received  its  mission  to 
transform  death  into  sacrifice.  The 
ideal  statue  of  the  dying  Christian  is 
not  then  the  ancient  gladiator,  fall- 
ing, resigned  but  passive,  his  head 
bowed,  his  dim  eye  fixed  on  the  earth 
which  is  fast  escaping  from  him,  im- 

*  Psalm  lxxxiiL  6. 


patient  for  the  approach  of  nothing- 
ness, plunging  willingly  into  eternal 
night.  No  ;  his  ideal  is  the  Crucified, 
dying  erect,  above  the  earth,  "  exal- 
tatus  a  terra,"  in  the  attitude  of  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  pardoning  all  men, 
loving  them  to  his  latest  breath,  ac- 
quiescing in  his  death,  nay,  willing 
it,  making  himself  the  solemn  depo- 
sit of  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
Father,  at  once  the  subject  and  the 
king  of  death,  at  once  priest  and  vic- 
tim. 

Such  is  the  Christian  fraternity  of 
Love  and  Death. 

Hence  it  is,  that  through  the  differ- 
ences of  ages,  of  conditions,  of  minds, 
all  holy  deaths  resemble  one  ano- 
ther ;  it  is  still  love  ruling  death  and 
transforming  it  into  sacrifice.  We 
have  just  portrayed  the  last  hours  of 
a  betrothed  bride  who  died  in  sacri- 
ficing to  Jesus  Christ  her  nuptial 
crowji ;  erewhile  we  followed  through 
tears  of  admiration  the  account  of 
another  death,  grander,  more  cele- 
brated, more  striking.*  Now,  what 
similitude  could  we  expect  to  find 
between  the  last  hours  of  a  holy  re- 
ligious, an  illustrious  orator,  a  great 
and  heroic  soul,  and  those  of  a  sim- 
ple young  girl,  strong  only  in  her  inj^ 
nocence?  And  yet  I  venture  to 
compare  these  two  deaths,  and  the 
longer  I  consider  them  the  more  do 
I  find  that  they  resemble  each  other, 
that  they  are  blended  together  in  one 
ruling  sentiment ;  they  are  both  a  sa- 
crifice, and  a  sacrifice  conducted  by 
love.  Sacrifices  very  different,  vic- 
tims very  unequal,  I  admit.  What 
peace  in  the  death  of  the  holy  Father 
de  Ravignan ;  or  rather,  what  tri- 
umph of  the  Christian  will  over 
death  I  How  he  rules  it !  He 
speaks  of  "this  last  affair  which  is 
to  be  conducted,  like  ail  others,  with 

*  These  lines  were  written  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Father  de  Ravignan.  We  give 
them  to-day  just  as  the  first  emotion  dictated  them, 
persuaded  that  time  cannot  take  from  the  virtues  of 
the  saints  their  eternal  actuality. 
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decision  and  energy he  gives  the 
directions  for  the  sacrifice  ;  he  offers 
it  himself!  When  did  he  more  truly 
live  than  on  that  bed  of  death  ?  when 
was  he  more  wakeful  than  in  that 
seeming  sleep  !  Then  was  he  so 
strong  and  vigorous  that  he  seemed 
to  dominate  death  itself ;  in  this  re- 
sembling, as  far  as  is  possible  to 
man,  Christ  upon  the  cross,  whom, 
say  the  doctors,  death  could  not  ap- 
proach except  by  his  express  order. 
What  love,  in  fine,  in  his  every  word 
and  in  those  desires  of  heaven,  for 
the  impatience  and  the  ardor  of  which 
he  reproaches  himself !  For  my  part, 
I  fancy  I  see  him  welcoming  death, 
for  which  he  had  been  preparing 
himself  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
with  that  grave,  sweet  smile  whose 
charm  was  so  extraordinary. 

The  young  bride  of  Pisa  is  far 
from  this  severe  grandeur.  There 
are  tears,  there  are  regrets  in  her  last 
farewell.  There  is  one  earthly  name 
that  lingers  on  her  lips  even  to  the 
confines  of  heaven.  She  does  not 
command  death — she  obeys  it ;  and 
yet  here,  too,  I  see  an  altar,  a  vi  ctim 
a  sacrifice.  Here,  too,  I  see  the  will, 
more  tremulous,  more  surprised,  in- 
deed, than  in  the  great  religious,  but 
still  armed  by  love,  ending  by  con- 
ducting itself  the  last  affair,  and  by 
absorbing  death  in  its  victory.  Once 
again,  what  becomes  of  death  in  such 
deaths?  where  is  it?  It  seems  to 
disappear:  "Death,  wljere  is  thy 
victory  ?  Where  is  thy  sting  ?  It  is 
swallowed  up !" 

Let  our  souls  become  inebriated 
with  hope  at  the  recital  of  holy 
deaths ;  let  us  yield  ourselves  with- 
out fear  to  the  attraction  which  they 
give  us  for  the  life  to  come.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  true  secret  of  dying 
well  is  to  live  well  ;  and  our  imper- 
fection does  not  allow  us  to  treat 
death  as  may  the  saints.  But  surely 
the  love  which  transfigured  their 


death,  is  at  least  begun  in  our  souls ; 
it  may  increase,  and,  the  hour  come, 
may  transform  for  us  also  the  su- 
preme defiles  into  regions  of  light 
and  peace. 

Among  the  paintings  which  have 
been  found  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  there  is  one  that  has  always 
struck  me  as  having  a  profound 
meaning :  it  is  a  jewelled  cross,  from 
all  sides  of  which  spring  stems  of 
roses,  which  bloom  around  it,  and 
cover  its  severe  nudity.*  It  is  very 
rarely  that  the  cross  is  found  in  the 
catacombs.  Perhaps  for  the  tender 
faith  of  the  neophytes  it  was  dreaded 
— the  sight  of  that  instrument  of  tor- 
ture which  was  yet  odious  to  the 
whole  world,  and  was  dragged  daily 
through  the  streets  for  the  punish- 
ment of  slaves.  It  was,  doubtless, 
to  assist  the  transition  from  horror  to 
love  that  the  Christian  instinct  had 
covered  that  cross  with  precious 
stones  and  blooming  roses,  red  still 
with  a  blood  shed  by  Divine  love  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  symbol  seems  to  me 
to  express  gloriously  the  transfigura- 
tion of  death  by  Christianity.  Ah  ! 
neophytes  that  we  are,  neophytes  of 
death  and  a  life  to  come,  let  us  re- 
gard the  dying  moment  as  a  cross 

*  Two  of  these  crosses,  adorned  with  gems  aad 
flowers,  have  been  discovered  among  the  frescoes  of 
the  cemetery  of  St  Pontianus,  whose  origin  seems  to 
have  been  anterior  to  the  third  century.  One  of  thera 
surmounted  an  altar  ;  the  other,  which  decorated  a 
baptistery,  is  one  of  the  most  valued  monuments  of 
Christian  archaeology.  Throughout  its  entire  height, 
and  on  both  arms,  it  is  covered  with  precious  stones, 
richly  figured,  alternately  square  and  ovaL  The  two 
arms  support  flambeaux,  with  the  flame  clearly  out- 
lined ;  from  them  also  depend  two  little  chains,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  are  suspended  the  traditional 
Alpha  and  Omega.  From  the  foot  of  the  cross  to 
the  arms  spring  on  both  sides  stems  of  roses  covered 
with  leaves  and  flowers.  Directly  under  this  painting 
was  the  baptismal  font,  formed  from  a  stream  whose 
waters,  ever  smooth  and  limpid,  seem  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries,  to  await  the  immer- 
sion of  the  catechumens. 

The  discovery  in  a  baptistery  of  this  cross  en- 
veloped in  splendor,  light,  and  love,  authorises  our 
conjectures  as  to  the  signification  it  must  have  had  in 
relation  to  the  neophytes.  This  precious  fresco  is 
carefully  reproduced  in  the  great  work  of  M.  Perret 
on  the  Roman  catacombs. 
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which  Jesus  and  his  saints  have 
covered  for  us  with  encouragement 
and  hope.  When  the  children  of  the 
first  Christians  wondered  to  see  a 
gibbet  on  the  altar,  their  fathers 
pointed  to  the  jewels  and  roses,  and 
told  them  of  the  Redeemer's  love.  If 
death  terrifies  us  in  its  austere  naked- 
ness, let  us  look  at  the  love  which 
can  transfigure  it,  and  can  make  our 
last  hour  the  happiest,  and  above  all, 
the  most  precious  in  our  life. 

Rosa  Ferrucci  was  mourned.  The 
whole  public  press  of  Tuscany  told 
of  her  death ;  poets  chanted  it ;  in- 
scriptions were  composed  in  her 
honor,  —  the  Italian  scholars  excel 
in  this  art  so  little  cultivated  among 
us  ; — I  transcribe  one  which  I  think 
touching : 

CHASTE  YOUTHS,  TENDER  VIRGINS, 
DECORATE  WITH  TEARS 

THE  TOMB  OF  ROSA  FERRUCCI, 

SWEETEST  GIRL, 
IH  THE  POLITE  ARTS 
VERSED  BEYOND  THE  CUSTOM  OF  WOMEN ; 
WHO, 

OH  THE  VERY  EVE  OF  MARRIAGE, 
WHILST  UNACCUSTOMED  JOYS  FILLED   HER  SILENT 
BREAST, 

COMPLETED  HER  YOUTHFUL  LIFE 
SECURE. 


Secura  /  beautiful  word — word  full 
of  peace !  and  yet  less  eloquent  than 
one  single  word  which  I  once  read 
on  a  fragment  of  marble  taken  from 
the  Roman  catacombs,*  and  which  I 
now  bring  to  the  tomb  of  her  who 
has  passed  from  earthly  espousals  to 
the  nuptials  of  the  Lamb.  The  case 
here  also  was  that  of  a  young  Chris- 
tian maiden.  Was  she  affianced  like 
Rosa  Ferrucci  ?  Was  it  the  hand  of 
a  betrothed  spouse  that  closed  her 
tomb  ?  The  word  we  speak  of,  does 
it  indicate  her  virginal  glory,  or  was 
it  her  name  ?  The  little  stone  saith 
not.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the 
hand  which  carried  into  the  conse- 
crated galleries  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  young  Christian,  after  having 
marked  the  place  of  her  repose,  took 
a  fragment  of  marble,  laid  it  against 
the  opening,  fastened  it  by  a  little 
clay,  and  choosing  a  word  among 
those  which  the  Gospel  had  just 
given  or  explained  to  the  world,  en- 
graved these  six  letters : 

"  Chaste." 


MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT  SEGUR. 


To  record  the  actions  and  opinions 
of  one  who  labored  efficiently  in  the 
attainment  of  American  indepen- 
dence is  an  agreeable  task.  The 
deeds  of  soldiers  are  always  inte- 
resting to  the  historian  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  reader.  The  philosophical 
principles  that  led  gay  young  men 
from  the  brilliant  capital  of  France 
to  the  distant  regions  of  a  new  world, 
in  order  to  practically  assist  in  the 
assertion  of  human  liberty,  cannot  be 
ignored,  much  less  neglected,  in  our 
all-investigating  age.    Count  Segur 


participated  in  the  stirring  scenes 
over  which  the  genius  of  Washington 
presided,  and  he  has  transmitted  to 
us  the  treasure  of  his  experience  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs.  As 
he  lived  in  the  times  preceding  the 
great  Revolution  which  overthrew  so 
many  old  forms  of  power  and  honor 
throughout  Christendom,  and  as  his 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  society  and  of 

•  This  fragment  is  now  preserved  among  the  mo- 
numenta  vtttra  Chriitumarum  in  the  Belvedere 
gallery  of  the  Vatican. 
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systems  in  his  day  were  extensive,  his 
introductory  pages  are  very  instruc- 
tive. This  will  appear  from  one  com- 
prehensive sentence  of  his  own :  "  My 
position,  my  birth,  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  consanguinity,  which  con- 
nected me  with  all  the  remarkable  per- 
sonages of  the  courts  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Louis  XVI. ;  my  father's  admin- 
istration, my  travels  in  America,  my 
negotiations  in  Russia  and  in  Prus- 
sia ;  the  advantage  of  having  been 
engaged  in  intercourse  of  affairs  and 
society  with  Catharine  II.,  Frederick 
the  Great,  Potemkin,  Joseph  II.,  Gus- 
tavus  III.,  Washington,  Kosciusko, 
Lafayette,  Nassau,  Mirabeau,  Napo- 
leon, as  well  as  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties, 
and  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  my 
times ; — all  that  I  have  seen,  done,  ex- 
perienced, and  suffered  during  the  Re- 
volution ;  those  strange  alternations  of 
prosperity  and  misfortune,  of  credit 
and  disgrace,  of  enjoyments  and  pro- 
scriptions, of  opulence  and  poverty ; 
all  the  different  occupations  which  I 
have  been  forced  to  occupy,  and  the 
various  conditions  of  life  in  which 
fate  has  placed  me — having  induced 
me  to  believe  that  this  sketch  of  my 
life  would  prove  entertaining  and  in- 
teresting; chance  having  made  me 
successively  a  colonel,  a  general  offi- 
cer, a  traveller,  a  navigator,  a  cour- 
tier, the  son  of  a  minister  of  war,  an 
ambassador,  a  negotiator,  a  prisoner, 
an  agriculturist,  a  soldier,  an  elector, 
a  poet,  a  dramatic  author,  a  contri- 
butor to  newspapers,  an  essayist,  a 
historian,  a  deputy,  a  counsellor  of 
state,  a  senator,  an  academician,  and 
a  peer  of  France :" — Certainly  a  cata- 
logue of  sufficiently  varied  offices, 
winding  up  rather  prosperously  1 

The  family  of  Segur  was  ancient 
and  honorable.  In  the  field  and  in 
the  cabinet  his  forefathers  had  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  our  author 
helped  to  extend  his  ancestral  repu- 


tation. Highly  gifted  by  nature,  his 
ample  opportunities  of  cultivation 
and  acquirement  made  him  familiar 
with  the  various  branches  of  science 
then  taught  He  became  deeply  im- 
bued with  those  philosophical  notions 
that  had  begun  to  spread  themselves 
abroad  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
and  continued  to  gather  might  until 
they  brought  his  successor  to  the 
block,  arid  even  still  keep  Europe  in 
a  state  of  unrest  From  1753  to 
1774,  when  Louis  XV.  died,  young 
Segur  had  occasion  to  learn  as  much 
as  his  youthful  judgment  would  ena- 
ble him,  concerning  the  wretched 
state  of  society  around  the  court  of 
that  weak  and  degraded  prince.  It 
was  under  his  reign,  or  rather  that  of 
his  mistresses — for  their  influence 
had  more  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment than  the  king's — that  the  storm 
was  brewed  which  swept  away  with 
terrible  force  so  many  corrupt  sys- 
tems of  legislation  and  social  life. 
The  philosophers  began  to  point  their 
weapons  against  ancient  customs. 
Parliamentary  decrees  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  latter,  but  "their 
acts  of  rigor  against  philosophical 
writings  produced  no  other  effect 
than  to  cause  them  to  be  sought 
after  and  read  with  a  greater  avidity. 
Public  opinion  became  a  power  of 
opposition  which  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle;  the  condemnation 
was  a  title  of  consideration  for  its 
author ;  and  under  the  reign  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  liberty  having  be- 
come a  fashion  in  the  capital,  exer- 
cised a  greater  sway  in  it  than  the 
monarch  himself."  Who  can  fail  to 
see  that  such  results  will  always  in- 
evitably follow  similar  proceedings! 
Human  nature  has  something  impe- 
ratively logical  in  it,  and  it  will  act 
according  to  its  laws,  which  are  no- 
thing else  than  the  laws  of  Provi- 
dence. There  is  a  deep  philosophy 
in  what  he  says :  "  Power  was  still 
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conflict;  but,  at  length,  aided  by 
L'Aigle,  they  so  disabled  the  English 
vessel  that  they  expected  soon  to  cap- 
ture her.  Next  day,  however,  other 
sails  appearing  in  sight,  they  aban- 
doned the  Hector,  which  afterward 
sank,  and  the  crew  was  rescued  by  an 
American  ship.  An  incident  of  the 
battle  may  be  related,  as  showing  the 
coolness  and  gayety  of  the  French 
character,  even  amidst  the  most  ap- 
palling scenes : 

"  The  Baron  de  Montesquieu  was 
standing  near  us,  (on  the  deck ;)  we 
had  of  late  been  amusing  ourselves 
with  rallying  him  in  regard  to  the 
words  liaisons  dangereuses,  which  he 
had  heard  us  pronounce,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  inquiries,  we  had  still  eva- 
ded explaining  to  him  that  such  was 
the  title  of  a  new  novel,  then  much 
read  in  France.  While  we  were  thus 
conversing  together,  our  ship  received 
the  fire  of  the  Hector,  and  a  bar-shot 
— a  murderous  junction  of  two  balls 
united  by  an  iron  bar — struck  a  part 
of  the  quarter-deck,  from  which  we 
had  just  before  descended.  The 
Count  de  Lom&iie,  standing  at  the 
side  of  Montesquieu,  and  pointing  to 
the  shot,  said  very  coolly, '  You  were 
wishing  to  know  what  those  liaisons 
dangereuses  were  ?  There,  look,  you 
have  them.'" 

Soon  after  this  event  they  approach- 
ed Delaware  Bay,  where  they  cap- 
tured an  English  corvette.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  channel,  however, 
they  were  necessarily  delayed,  and 
they  were  placed  in  a  most  critical 
position  by  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet,  whose  superior  force 
seemed  to  leave  them  no  chance  of 
escape.  This  they  effected,  never- 
theless, with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  throw  into 
the  river  when  pursued  by  the  Eng- 
lish, but  which  they  afterward  fished 
up  and  secured.  They  then  proceed- 


ed on  the  way  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Count  gives  amusing  incidents 
that  occurred  on  the  route.  Some- 
times well  treated  by  the  inhabitants 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
they  were  also  subjected  to  much  an- 
noyance by  the  tories  and  the  timid 
or  vacillating  between  both  sides.  A 
certain  Mr.  Pedikies  is  particularly 
mentioned  as  having  received  them 
coolly  and  suspiciously,  while  pro- 
mises, bribes,  and  threats  were  ne- 
cessary to  oblige  him  to  afford  them 
any  aid.  The  contrast  evident  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  his  own 
countrymen,  is  noticed  by  the  writer 
in  an  aspect  very  favorable  to  the 
former.  What  especially  attracted 
his  attention  was,  the  absence  of  dif- 
ferent classes  in  society  and  of  all 
poverty.  "All  the  Americans  whom 
we  met  were  dressed  in  well-made 
clothes,  of  excellent  stuff,  with  boots 
well  cleaned ;  their  deportment  was 
free,  frank,  and  kind,  equally  removed 
from  rudeness  of  manner  and  from 
studied  politeness  ;  exhibiting  an  in- 
dependent character,  subject  only  to 
the  laws,  proud  of  its  own  rights,  and 
respecting  those  of  others.  Their 
aspect  seemed  to  declare  that  we  were 
in  a  land  of  reason,  of  order,  and  of 
liberty."  (P.  320.)  He  describes  the 
face  of  the  country,  its  boundless  re- 
sources of  agricultural  wealth,  and 
stores  of  future  happiness  and  power. 

Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  of 
the  country,  attracted  his  admiration, 
and  he  enters  upon  a  disquisition 
concerning  the  Quakers,  who  inspired 
him  with  a  very  high  esteem  for  their 
principles  of  peace  and  rectitude.  He 
says  that "  most  of  them  were  tories," 
and  cannot  blame  them,  because  their 
religion  forbade  its  members  to  en- 
gage in  war.  "  Friend,"  said  one  of 
them  to  General  Rochambeau, "  thou 
dost  practise  a  vile  trade ;  but  we  are 
told  that  thou  dost  conduct  thyself 
with  all  the  humanity  and  justice  it 
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wiH  admit  of.  I  am  very  glad  of  this ; 
I  feel  indebted  to  thee  for  it ;  and  I 
am  come  hither  to  see  thee,  and  to 
assure  thee  of  my  esteem."  Another 
discovered  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
avoiding  participation  in  the  deeds 
of  war,  even  by  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port it,  and  at  the  same  time  of  com- 
plying with  the  law  of  Congress  im- 
posing taxation.  The  day  upon  which 
the  collectors  called,  he  placed  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  apart  where  they 
might  find  it,  and  thus  he  would  not 
give,  but  allowed  it  to  be  taken.  At 
Newport,  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  venerable  member  of  the  same  sect ; 
and  the  Frenchman  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Polly  Leiton,  the  beauti- 
ful and  modest  daughter  of  his  host 
She  made  no  pretence  to  conceal  her 
abhorrence  of  war,  and  candidly  ad- 
dressed the  Count  in  terms  not  at  all 
complimentary  to  his  military  notions. 
"Thou  hast,  then,"  she  said,  "nei- 
ther wife  nor  children  in  Europe, 
since  thou  leavest  thy  country,  and 
comest  so  far  to  engage  in  that  cruel 
occupation,  war  ?"  "  But  it  is  for  your 
welfare,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  quit  all 
I  hold  dear,  and  it  is  to  defend  your 
liberty  that  I  come  to  fight  the  Eng- 
lish." "  The  English,"  she  rejoined, 
"  have  done  thee  no  harm,  and  where- 
fore shouldst  thou  care  about  our  li- 
berty ?  We  ought  never  to  interfere  in 
other  people's  business,  unless  it  be 
to  reconcile  them  together  and  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood."  "  But 
my  king  has  ordered  me  to  come  here 
and  engage  his  enemies  and  your 
own,"  said  Segur.  To  this  she  re- 
plied that  no  king  has  a  right  to  or- 
der what  is  unjust  and  contrary  to 
what  God  ordereth. 

Having  transacted  important  busi- 
ness with  M.  de  Luzerne,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  fully  acquainted  himself  with 
the  state  of  affairs  and  eminent  men 
of  the  times,  he  set  out  for  the  camp 
of  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  his  journey  thither,  he  shows 
himself  a  keen  observer,  and  highly 
appreciates  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  the  magnificent 
aspect  of  the  country  through  which 
he  passed.  Schools,  churches,  and 
universities  met  him  at  every  town ; 
while  kindness,  comfort,  happiness, 
were  everywhere  displayed.  The 
modest  tranquillity  of  independent 
men,  knowing  no  power  above  them 
but  the  influence  of  law,  and  that  law 
the  expression  of  their  own  will ;  the 
vanity,  servility,  and  prejudices  of 
European  society  unknown  ;  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  industry  and  the  hono- 
rable occupation  of  labor  common  to 
all ;  such  phases  of  life,  so  strange 
to  the  traveller,  attracted  his  deepest 
attention. 

The  inns  at  which  he  stopped  on 
his  way  were  generally  kept  by  cap- 
tains, majors,  colonels,  generals,  who 
conversed  with  equal  facility  upon 
military  tactics  and  agricultural  pro- 
jects, and  were  no  less  entertaining 
in  their  stories  of  campaigns  against 
the  English  than  in  their  success  in 
clearing  forests  and  raising  crops  on 
the  sites  of  Indian  wigwams.  This 
very  naturally  surprised  the  inquisi- 
tive Frenchman;  but,  while  it  pre- 
sented to  him  a  new  phase  of  human 
society,  it  approved  itself  very  highly 
to  his  judgment  Two  things,  how- 
ever, he  found  to  condemn ;  or,  as  he 
himself  says,  shocked  him  more  than 
he  could  express.  One  was  "  a  vile 
custom,  the  moment  a  toast  was 
given,  of  circulating  an  immense 
bowl  of  punch  round  the  table,  out 
of  which  each  guest  was  successively 
compelled  to  drink;  and  the  other 
was,  that,  after  being  in  bed,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  a  fresh  traveller 
walk  into  your  room,  and  without 
ceremony  stretch  himself  by  your 
side,  and  appropriate  a  part  of  your 
couch." 
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Trenton  and  Princeton  recalled  ject  upon  which  it  had  been  bestow- 
to  him  the  memory  of  brilliant  ex-  ed;  but,  on  seeing  General  Washing- 
ploits  performed  in  the  cause  of  lib-  ton,  I  found  a  perfect  similarity  be- 
erty  by  Washington  and  Lafayette ;  tween  the  impression  produced  upon 
but  at  Pompton  he  would  have  fallen  me  by  his  aspect  and  the  idea  I  had 
into  the  hands  of  the  Britishers,  had  formed  of  him.  His  exterior  dis- 
he  not  been  warned  of  his  danger  by  closed,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  his 
an  old  woman  sitting  at  her  door,  en-  life ;  simplicity,  grandeur,  dignity, 
gaged  by  a  spinning-wheel.  Having  calmness,  goodness,  firmness,  the 
at  length  crossed  the  majestic  Hud-  attributes  of  his  character,  were  also 
son,  which  he  eloquently  describes,  stamped  upon  his  features  and  in 
he  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  all  his  person.  His  stature  was  no- 
American  tents,  and  soon  reached  ble  and  elevated ;  the  expression  of 
the  headquarters  of  Rochambeau,  at  his  features  mild  and  benevolent;  his 
Peekskili.  He  took  command  of  a  smile  graceful  and  pleasing ;  his 
veteran  regiment  of  Soissonnais,  manners  simple,  without  familiarity, 
which  had  been  awaiting  him,  and  He  did  not  display  the  luxury  of  a 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  monarchical  general ;  everything  an- 
enthusiasm.  It  had  beeri  formerly  nounced  in  him  the  hero  of  a  re- 
named Segur,  from  his  father,  who  public." 

had  commanded  it  at  the  famous  Expecting  to  find  an  army  without 

battles  of  Lawfeld  and  Rocoux.    In  organization,  and  officers  without 

both  these  battles  the  old  warrior  suitable  military  knowledge,  he  was 

was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  regi-  surprised  to  find  well-drilled  batta- 

ment,  once  by  a  musket-ball  through  lions,  and  officers  fully  competent  in 

,   his  breast,  and  again  by  another  shot  all  departments  of  their  service.  He 

that  shattered  his  arm.    Although  dined  frequently  with  Washington, 

he  felt  annoyed  at  the  absence  of  and  gives  instructive  descriptions  of 

active  operations  in  the  field,  still  the  habits  of  those  Revolutionary 

he  found  amusement  enough  among  heroes.    The  toasts  most  frequently 

his  numerous  countrymen,  with  whom  given  after  dinner  at  headquarters 

he  was  now  associated.    One  young  were,  "The  Independence  of  the 

officer  of  artillery  particularly  attract-  United  States ;"  "  The  King  and 

ed  his  attention.    This  was  Duples-  Queen  of  France  ;n   "  Success  to 

sis-Mauduit,  who  had  most  signally  the  -  allied  armies."    The  generous 

distinguished  himself  in  several  en-  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  united  the 

gagements,  and  who  carried  his  at-  two  nations  in  those  days  seems  to 

tachment  to  liberty  and  equality  so  have  become  unknown  in  our  times ; 

far  as  to  be  highly  displeased  if  any  while  she  that  was  then  the  cruel 

one  called  him  Sir  or  Mister.    He  enemy  has  now  become  the  flattered 

would  be  called  simply  Thomas  Du-  friend.    Who  will  deny  that  nations 

plessis-Mauduit.  sometimes  act  the  life  of  individuals? 

His  appreciation  of  the  character  Washington's  opinions  on  this  point 

of  Washington  is  in  accordance  with  are  worth  recording :  "  He  spoke  to 

the  estimation  in  which  that  great  me  of  the  gratitude  which  his  country 

man  was  and  is  held  by  all.    "  Too  would  ever  retain  for  the  King  of 

often,"  h'e  says,  "  reality  disappoints  France,  and  for  his  generous  assist- 

the   expectations  our  imagination  ance;  highly  extolled  the  wisdom 

had  raised,  and  admiration  dimin-  and  skill  of  General  de  Rocham- 

ishes  by  a  too  close  view  of  the  ob-  beau,  expressing  himself  honored  by 
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having  observed  and  obtained  his 
friendship ;  warmly  commended  the 
discipline  and  bravery  of  our  army  ; 
and  concluded  by  speaking  to  me,  in 
very  handsome  terms,  of  my  father, 
whose  long  services  and  numerous 
wounds  were  becoming  ornaments,  he 
said,  to  a  minister  of  war."  (P.  253.) 

The  Americans  and  French  were 
closely  besieging  the  British  at  this 
time  in  New  York,  and  although  the 
prudence  of  the  generals  restrained 
the  impetuosity  of  the  allies,  who 
eagerly  sought  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  defences,  it  was  not  possible 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  some 
daring  exploits.  But  the  armies  soon 
separated,  the  French  marching  to- 
ward Newport  and  Providence, 
thence  to  Boston.  They  were  or- 
dered to  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  the 
English,  and,  as  it  eventually  turned 
out,  the  independence  of  the  States 
soon  after  followed. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom 
displayed  in  this  book  of  memoirs, 
written  eighty-five  years  ago,  amidst 
scenes  and  times  that  could  afford 
material  from  which  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  country  could  be  predicted 
only  by  a  very  sagacious  mind.  He 
clearly  foresaw,  in  the  rising  colonies 
then  about  to  emerge  into  a  powerful 
nationality,  all  the  resources  which, 
by  judicious  and  liberal  legislation, 
led  to  the  wonderful  prosperity  with 
which  our  country  is  blessed.  The 
religious  toleration  and  equality 
which  reigned  everywhere  he  highly 
eulogized,  and  accounts  very  philoso- 
phically for  the  necessity  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Count  Segur  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Voltaire,  although  of  a  Pro- 
testant family.  For  this  reason  the 
ingenuousness  with  which  he  testifies 
to  the  origin  of  this  religious  tolera- 
tion is  more  deserving  of  notice. 
At  page  37 1,  he  says  :  "  The  multipli- 


city of  religions  rendered  toleration 
indispensable  among  them,  and,  what 
will,  perhaps,  appear  singular,  the  ex- 
ample of  this  toleration  was  set  by  the 
Catholics.  No  church,  therefore,  was 
privileged  or  considered  the  estab- 
lished church ;  the  ministers  of  each 
religion  were  paid  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed it,  and  there  existed  between 
them  not  a  fatal  spirit  of  jealousy, 
a  source  of  discord,  but  a  laudable 
emulation  of  charity,  benevolence, 
and  virtue."  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
this  generous  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
liberal  spirit  which  influenced  the  re- 
ligious denominations  of  those  Revo- 
lutionary times.  It  is  true  that  in  all 
religious  sects  there  are  some  mem- 
bers who  are  ever  ready  to  clamor  for 
persecution,  and  eager  to  adopt  forci- 
ble measures  to  compel  their  unwill- 
ing neighbors  to  believe  according  to 
their  own  special  measure  of  belief. 
And  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, to  name  one  religious  party  that 
has  not,  when  sufficiently  strong  to 
do  so,  been  led  into  the  commission 
of  acts  which  succeeding  generations 
would  willingly  have  effaced  from 
the  record  of  their  predecessors. 
For  instance,  what  intelligent  Pres- 
byterian of  the  present  day  would 
not  willingly  blot  from  the  page  of 
her  history  the  deeds  that  stain  the 
Scotch  Church  in  the  days  of  her  in- 
fluence ?  Buckle,  one  of  the  deepest 
non-Catholic  writers  of  the  present 
age,  says  that  her  real  character  was 
"  one  of  the  most  detestable  tyran- 
nies ever  seen  on  the  earth."  "When 
the  Scotch  Kirk  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power,  we  may  search  history  in 
vain  for  any  institution  which  can 
compete  with  it,  except  the  Spanish 
inquisition.  Between  these  two  there 
is  a  close  and  intimate  analogy. 
Both  were  intolerant,  both  were  cruel, 
both  made  war  upon  the  finest  parts 
of  human  nature,  and  both  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  religious  freedom." 
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(Vol.  ii.  p.  322.)  It  is  more  truthful 
to  admit  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckle 
than  to  attempt  to  controvert  his 
facts  of  proof  by  which  he  establishes 
his  position.  We  only  advert  to  this 
as  elucidating  the  principle  that,  al- 
though there  may  be  individual  Pres- 
byterians and  individual  Catholics 
who  feel  a  disposition  to  recur  to  the 
unchristian  acts  of  some  of  their 
predecessors,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  exceptional.  The  gene- 
ral spirit  of  toleration  which  Count 
Segur  so  justly  appreciates,  is  too 
deeply  implanted  in  the  institutions 
of  the  Republic  to  be  blown  away  by 
any  foul  blast  of  weak  bigotry. 

Another  subject  upon  which  he 
wisely  commented  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  show  his  great  foresight. 
After  aptly  describing  the  reasons 
from  which  he  presaged  the  future 
greatness  o£  the  nation,  he  observes 
that  "  the  only  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended hereafter  for  this  happy 
Republic,  (which  then  consisted  of 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,)  is 
the  state  of  excessive  opulence  of 
which  its,  exclusive  commerce  seems 
to  hold  out  the  promise,  and  which 
may  bring  luxury  and  corruption  in 
its  train."  (P.  374.)  Has  not  this  al- 
ready come  to  pass  ?  Again  he  asks  : 
"  Is  not  that  difference  which  is  ob- 
servable between  the  manners  and 
situation  of  the  North  and  South 
calculated,  in  fact,  to  create  an  ap- 
prehension for  the  future  of  a  politi- 
cal separation,  which  would  weaken 
and  perhaps  even  dissolve  this  hap- 
py union,  which  can  only  retain  its 
strength  while  it  remains  firm  and 
intimate  V  The  past  few  years  have 
proven  the  justness  of  his  views. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  than 
by  transcribing  his  relation  of  an  in- 


cident which  evinced  the  braver}'  of 
his  friend  Lynch,  an  officer  of  the 
staff  of  Count  d'Estaing,  at  the 
storming  of  Savannah :  "  M.  d'Es- 
taing,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
that  sanguinary  affair,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  right  column,  directed 
Lynch  to  carry  an  urgent  order  to 
the  third  column,  which  was  on  the 
left.  These  columns  were  then  with- 
in grape-shot  of  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments ;  and  on  both  sides  a  tremen- 
dous firing  was  kept  up.  Lynch,  in- 
stead of  passing  through  the  centre 
or  in  the  rear  of  the  columns,  proceed- 
ed coolly  through  the  shower  of  balls 
and  grape-shot,  which  the  French  and 
English  were  discharging  at  each 
other.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  d'Es- 
taing,  and  those  who  surrounded 
him,  cried  to  Lynch  to  take  another 
direction  ;  he  went  on,  executed  his 
order,  and  returned  by  the  same  way ; 
that  is  to  say,  under  a  vault  of  flying 
shot,  and  where  every  one  expected 
to  witness  his  instant  destruction. 
*  What  !'  cried  the  general,  on  seeing 
him  return  unhurt  '  The  devil  must 
be  in  you,  surely.  Why  did  you  choose 
such  a  road  as  that,  in  which  you 
might  have  perished  a  thousand  times 
over  ?'  c  Because  it  was  the  short- 
est,' answered  Lynch.  Having  ut- 
tered these  words,  he  went  with 
equal  coolness  and  joined  the  party 
that  most  ardently  engaged  in  storm- 
ing the  place." 

It  has  been  a  pleasure,*  as  well  as 
an  instruction,  to  accompany  in  his 
thoughts  and  actions  one  of  those 
many  noble  and  brave  foreigners 
who  aided,  by  their  services,  in  the 
establishment  of  our  independence, 
and  forced  a  powerful  foe  to  relin- 
quish her  grasp  upon  a  nation  strug- 
gling for  liberty. 
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NOTRE  DAME 

In  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  of 
Monl6on,  among  the  hills  of  Les 
Hautes  Pyrenkes^  is  a  valley  bearing 
the  name  of  Garaison,  where  stands 
a  votive  chapel  in  honor  of  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  all  the  country  around, 
which  has  been  approved  of  by  Popes 
Urban  VIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
have  enriched  it  with  indulgences.  It 
was  erected  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
parition of  our  Blessed  Lady  on  the 
spot,  about  the  year  1500,  to  a  young 
shepherdess  who  was  guarding  her 
flock  in  the  valley.  The  legend  is  as  fol- 
lows, somewhat  abridged.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  most  unobjectionable  wit- 
nesses at  the  time  of  the  event,  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
country  around ;  by  public  documents, 
and  by  the  effects  which  followed  and 
which  still  exist.  As  for  me,  how- 
ever, this  is  of  little  moment,  these 
legends  not  being  matters  of  faith. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that 
the  spot  in  question  is  one  dear  to 
Mary  and  peculiarly  favored  by 
Heaven.  It  has  been  sanctified  by 
the  sighs  of  contrition,  by  the  pure 
confessions,  the  fervent  communions, 
and  the  sudden  and  miraculous  con- 
versions of  those  who  have  gone 
thither  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord. — But  the  legend : 

A  young  girl  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  Anglese  de  Sagazan,  was  guard- 
ing her  flock  near  a  large  hawthorn 
which  shaded  a  fountain  of  living  wa- 
ter. The  deep  shade  and  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  fountain  invited  repose, 
and,  opening  her  basket  of  provisions, 
the  young  shepherdess  seated  herself 
by  the  spring  to  dip  her  dry  brown 


DE  GARAISON. 

bread  in  the  clear,  cold  water.  Sud- 
denly a  lady  of  majestic  mien,  with  a 
serene  countenance  and  gracious  re- 
gard, clothed  in  a  long,  white  robe, 
which  fell  in  graceful  folds  to  her  feet, 
stood  before  the  astonished  maiden, 
who,  dazzled  by  her  appearance,  re- 
mained immovable  and  speechless. 
Then  our  gracious  Lady,  who  loveth 
the  poor  and  the  humble,  declared  to 
her  that  she  had  chosen  this  spot  as 
a  place  of  benediction,  whereon  she 
wished  a  shrine  erected  in  her  honor, 
around  which  her  children  might 
gather  with  more  than  ordinary  as- 
surance. This  apparition  occurring 
three  days  in  succession^  the  maiden 
related  to  her  father  what  had  hap- 
pened. He,  in  turn,  reported  the  oc- 
currence among  his  neighbors,  who 
were  quite  incredulous,  but  yet, 
through  curiosity  or  inspired  by 
God,  flocked  to  the  fountain,  where 
was  still  to  be  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Virgin,  though  no  one  saw  her  but 
the  pure  eyes  of  the  shepherdess. 
The  people  went  to  seek  the  cure', 
and  returned  to  the  fountain  with 
banners,  chanting  hymns  in  honor 
of  Mary.  They  erected  a  large  cross 
on  the  spot.  After  that  the  water  of 
the  fountain  seemed  miraculously 
changed,  and  the  sick  went  thither 
to  be  healed.  The  sudden  restora- 
tion of  many  to  health  made  the  spot 
celebrated  in  a  short  time.  The 
number  of  miracles  increasing,  the 
present  elegant  vaulted  chapel  was 
erected  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
grateful  pilgrims,  and  there  the  bene- 
diction of  Heaven  descended  upon 
the  votaries  of  Mary.  At  this  day 
wonderful  are  the  prodigies  wrought 
on  soul  and  body  at  the  shrine  of  our 
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Lady  of  Garaison.  Ages  ago  God 
healed  many  who,  at  the  troubling 
of  the  waters,  descended  to  the  angel- 
guarded  Pool  of  Siloam.  His  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways.    .    .  . 

I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame 
de  Garaison  in  June,  18 — .  The  eve- 
ning before,  I  went  to  shrift,  by  way 
of  preparation,  and  the  next  morning 
left  at  an  early  hour  with  a  party  of 
friends,  who  completely  filled  our 
private  diligence.  There  were  five 
of  us,  and  two  servants,  besides  the 
driver  and  his  more  efficient  wife.  I 
might  call  her  the  driver  and  him  the 
postilion.  Quite  a  procession  we 
should  have  made  in  honor  of  our 
Lady  of  Garaison!  We  ought  to 
have  gone  plodding  along  the  high- 
way in  sandal  shoon  and  penitential 
garb,  with  pilgrim  staff  and  scallop- 
shell,  knocking  our  breasts  as  we 
went,  as  did  the  votaries  of  the  mid- 
dle ages*  But  in  these  days,  when 
stout  old  Christian  flies  along  the 
celestial  railroad  with  his  burden  of 
sin  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  bag- 
gage-car, I,  a  feeble  pilgrim,  may  be 
excused  for  seeking  as  comfortable  a 
seat  as  could  be  found  in  our  rickety 
old  diligence.  As  I  got  in,  I  caught 
a  satisfactory  glimpse  of  a  large  bas- 
ket, in  which  were  light,  crispy  pisto- 
lets,  heaps  of  deep-red  cherries,  flasks 
of  water,  and  bottles  of  mild  vin  rouge, 
which  our  servant  had  thoughtfully 
provided  for  our  outer  man.  And 
they  were  not  disdained  in  our  drive 
of  thirty  miles.  Such  due  attention 
having  been  paid  to  our  bodily  wants, 
we  were  quite  at  leisure  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  our  spiritual  musings  or 
our  devotions  I  Who  could  wish  to 
have  his  soul  constantly  disturbed 
and  pestered  by  a  jaded  and  craving 
body?  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligious as  well  as  philosophic  spirit 
of  this  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  though  I  was  somewhat 
ascetic,  and  rather  inclined  to  the 


sterner  rules  of  mediaeval  times,  the 
thought  almost  reconciled  me  to 
my  corner,  where  I  braced  my  weary 
back,  and  to  the  aforesaid  basket, 
whence  I  fortified  my  body. 

"CielT  I  exclaimed,  as  I  found 
myself  en  diligence  and  the  stone 
cross  of  St.  Oren's  Priory  fast  disap- 
pearing, "have  I  returned  to  the 
middle  ages,  or  am  I  dreaming  ?"  I 
could  not  help  rubbing  my  eyes,  and 
wondering  what  some  of  my  more 
enlightened  American  friends  would 
think,  if  they  could  see  me  seriously, 
deliberately  setting  off  on  a  pilgrim- 
age (even  in  a  carriage !)  of  thirty 
miles,  to  pay  my  devotions  at  a  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  Mary !  But  yes — my 
head  was  quite  sound,  though  filled 
with  the  vows  I  wished  to  offer  in  a 
spot  peculiarly  dear  to  our  Lady. 
This  was  the  first  visit  I  ever  made 
to  one  of  these  places  of  popular  de- 
votion, and  so,  apart  from  my  religi- 
ous motives,  I  felt  some  curiosity  to 
see  this  mountain  chapel,  away  almost 
upon  the  confines  of  Spain. 

The  roads  are  fine  in  that  part  of 
France,  and  bordered  by  magnificent 
shade-trees.  Owing  to  recent  fains, 
we  had  no  dust  We  passed  waving 
wheat-fields,  luxuriant  vineyards  hedg- 
ed with  hawthorn,  and  away  on  the 
neighboring  hills  was  many  an  old 
chiteau  with  its  venerable  towers, 
and  hard  by  an  antique  church.  I 
found  everything  novel,  and  conse- 
quently interesting.  Going  and  re- 
turning we  stopped  at  most  of  the 
villages.  In  every  one  we  found  an 
old  vaulted  stone  church,  with  thick 
walls  and  doors,  ever  open  to  the 
passer-by.  In  each  were  several  cha- 
pels, adorned  with  oil  paintings,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  statues  of  the  saints, 
and  in  every  church  were  the  stations 
of  Via  Cruris  well  painted,  and  the 
little  undying  lamp  of  olive  oil  burn- 
ing near  the  gilded  tabernacle — an- 
nouncing the  presence  of  the  Divinity 
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— the  Shekinah  of  the  new  Israel — 
and  recalling  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Lamartine: 

"  Pile  lampe  da  sanctuaire, 
Pourquoi  dans  1'ombre  du  saint  lieu, 
Inapercue  et  solitaire, 
Te  consumes-tu  devant  Dieu  ? 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  dinger  l'aile 
De  la  priere  ou  de  l'amour. 
Pour  eclairer,  faible  etincelle, 
L'oeil  de  celui  qui  fit  le  jour. 


"  Mon  ceil  aime  a  se  suspendre 
A  ce  foyer  aerien ; 
Et  je  leur  dis,  sans  les  comprcndre, 
Flambeaux  pieux,  tous  fakes  bien. 

"  Peutttre,  brillantes  parcelles 
De  1'immense  creation, 
Devant  son  trone  imitent-elles 
L'eiernelle  adoration. 

Cest  ainsi,  dis-je  a  mon  Ime, 
Que  de  1'ombre  de  ce  bas  lieu 
Tu  brdles,  invisible  damme, 
En  la  presence  de  ton  Dieu. 

"  Et  jamais  tu  n'oublies 
De  dinger  vers  lui  mon  coeur, 
Pas  plus  que  ces  lam  pes  remplies 
De  flotter  devant  le  Seigneur.*** 

In  these  churches  there  was  always 
an  altar  to  the  Virgin,  too,  adorned 
with  lace  and  flowers,  and  streaming 
with  gay  ribbons  and  pennons,  after 
the  taste  of  the  country.  In  one  we 
found  a  wedding  party,  and  were  in 
season  to  hear  the  Ego  conjungo  vos 
of  the  cure*  over  a  very  modest  and 
subdued-looking  pair. 

We  often  passed  huge  crosses  of 
wood  or  stone  erected  by  the  way- 

*  In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  poetic  version  of  the 
above,  we  subjoin — for  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  original— the  follow- 
ing prose  translation  of  it,  from  Digby's  A  its  of  Faith : 

"  Pale  lamp  of  the  Sanctuary,  why,  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  Holy  Place,  unperceived  and  solitary,  consu- 
mest  thou  thyself  before  God  ?  It  is  not,  feeble  spark  I 
to  give  light  to  the  eye  of  him  who  made  the  day : 
it  is  not  to  dispel  darkness  from  the  steps  of  his  ado- 
rers. The  vast  nave  is  only  more  obscure  before  thy 
distant  glimmering.  And  yet,  symbolic  lamp,  thou 
guardest  thy  immortal  fire,  thou  dost  flicker  before 
every  altar,  and  mine  eyes  love  to  rest  suspended  on 
this  aerial  hearth.  I  say  to  them,  I  comprehend  not ; 
ye  pious  flames,  ye  do  well.  Perhaps  these  bright 
particles  of  the  immense  creation  imitate  before  his 
throne  the  eternal  adoration  I  It  is  thus,  say  I  to  my 
soul,  that,  in  the  shade  of  this  lower  place,  thou  burn- 
est,  a  flame  invisible,  a  fire  which  remains  unextin- 
guished, unconsumed,  by  which  incense  can  be  at  all 
times  rekindled  to  ascend  in  fragrance  to  heaven !" 


side,  to  which  were  attached  the  in- 
struments of  the  Passion.  I  noticed 
among  the  passers-by  that  the  women 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the 
men  raised  their  hats.  I  did  not 
find  the  villages  very  agreeable.  The 
houses  were  of  stone,  with  tiled  roofs, 
and  had  a  cold,  forbidding  look.  The 
paved  streets  were  narrow,  with  no 
sidewalks,  and  anything  but  cleanly. 
I  thought  of  our  fresh  New  England 
villages,  their  white  cottages  and 
green  blinds,  and  front  yards  filled 
with  flowers  and  shrubbery.  But 
those  of  France  were  more  antique 
and  more  picturesque — at  a  distance. 
Flocks  of  sheep  dotted  the  country, 
each  guarded  by  a  shepherdess,  who 
wore  a  bright  scarlet  capuchon,  which 
covers  the  head  and  fails  below  the 
waist.  It  is  picturesque,  if  not  grace- 
ful, and  at  a  distance  the  wearer  looks 
like  one  of  her  native  but  overgrown 
coqudicots.  They  were  generally 
spinning,  after  the  manner  of  the 
country,  with  the  distaff  under  one 
arm  and  twirling  the  spindle  in  the 
hand,  thus  laying  their  hands  to  the 
spindle  and  their  hands  hold  of  the 
distaff  after  the  manner  of  Old  Tes- 
tament times.  How  they  contrive  to 
spin  with  these  two  instruments  is 
past  my  comprehension,  but  they  do 
succeed  admirably. 

Every  now  and  then  we  met  a  don- 
key groaning  under  the  weight  of  his 
ears  and  of  a  huge  cage,  or  panicr,  as 
large  as  himself  on  each  side,  filled 
with  live  poultry  or  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. Perched  on  the  top  between 
these  queer  saddle-bags  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  sunburnt  paysanne,  most  pa- 
tiently thwacking  Old  Dapple  mar- 
ketward.  The  oxen  looked  as  if  they 
fared  better;  they  were  sleek  and 
clean,  that  is,  what  I  could  see  of 
them,  for  they  were  almost  entirely 
encased  in  great  coverings,  as  if  they 
were  elephants.  Their  drivers  wore 
a  blouse  of  blue  cotton,  and  wooden 
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shoes  with  most  impertinently  turned- 
up  toes.  They  are  worn  (the  shoes) 
both  by  men  and  women.  They 
make  a  terrible  clatter;  you  would 
think  the  Philistines  upon  you;  but 
they  are  very  durable. 

The  country  reminded  me  of  the 
interior  of  New  England.  The  hills 
were  finely  wooded,  more  so  than  I 
had  expected  in  that  old  country. 
On  leaving  MonWon,  we  entered  a 
valley,  narrow  at  first,  but  which  gra- 
dually opened,  forming  a  basin  of 
considerable  extent,  with  green  mea- 
dows and  shady  thickets.  It  is  bound- 
ed and  crowned  by  hills,  and  a  few 
hours  distant  are  the  Pyrenees.  This 
valley  is  solitary — secluded,  but  not 
wild  or  uncultivated.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  score  of  houses  in  it.  From 
about  the  centre  rise  the  turrets  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Garaison.  The  whole 
country  was  once  covered  with  mag- 
nificent oaks  which  had  been  planted 
by  the  old  chaplains,  but  the  vandals 
of  a  later  day  had  cut  away  whole 
forests. 

The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents 
when  we  entered  the  valley  of  Garai- 
son, but  that  did  not  prevent  us  from 
admiring  the  locality  so  favorable  to 
devotion.  Far  from  any  city,  free 
from  noise,  the  chapel  is  buried 
among  the  hills  and  forests  of  Aqui- 
taine,  a  spot  chosen  by  God  in  which 
to  reveal  his  presence  and  power! 
W^at  a  delicious  solitude  !  We  drove 
to  a  little  aubergc — Hotel  de  la  Paix  I 
— erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims.  In  the  olden  time  they 
were  sheltered  in  a  monastery,  which 
was  devastated  during  the  Revolution, 
and  now,  when  great  festivals  draw 
crowds  of  people,  the  women  often 
remain  in  the  house  all  night.  Leav- 
ing our  carriage  at  the  hotel,  we  im- 
mediately went  to  the  church  in  spite 
of  the  rain,  passing  through  a  long 
avenue  of  majestic  oaks. 

The  principal  entrance  to  this  sa- 


cred retreat  is  quite  imposing.  The 
front  is  decorated  with  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  holding  the  dead  Christ 
in  her  arms — the  bodies  of  natural 
size,  and  the  work  of  a  skilful  hand. 

The  buildings  form  a  vast  enclo- 
sure, in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
chapel,  having  on  the  north  and 
south  two  courts  which  separate  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  so  fine  an  establish- 
ment so  far  away  from  any  city.  We 
passed  through  a  cloister  shaded  by 
cypresses  to  the  chapel.  Over  the 
door  and  at  the  sides  are  niches,  in 
which  are  statues.  The  vestibule,  as 
in  all  these  old  churches,  is  very  low. 
Here  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  great  number  of  small  paintings 
which  cover  the  walls  and  vault,  form- 
ing a  complete  mosaic.  These  ex-voto 
are  not  -remarkable  as  works  of  art, 
but  precious  on  account  of  the  mira- 
culous events  which  they  retrace. 
They  represent  the  persons  who  have 
been  cured  of  their  infirmities  by  the 
intercession  of  Mary ;  to  each  is  at- 
tached a  label  bearing  the  name  of 
the  person  and  the  date  of  the  cure. 
These  paintings  were  left  untouched 
at  the  Revolution,  though  the  vener- 
able guardians  of  this  sanctuary  were 
driven  from  their  cherished  solitude  ; 
and  the  sacred  vestments,  the  holy 
vessels,  the  silver  lamps,  the  jewels, 
and  other  ex-voto  of  all  kinds,  which 
had  been  offered  the  Virgin  in  grati- 
tude for  grace  received,  were  carried 
away ;  the  fine  statues  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  destined  to  the  flames, 
but  were  rescued  by  the  people  of 
Monle'on,  whose  church  they  now 
adorn. 

From  the  vestibule  we  passed  into 
the  nave.  One  feels  an  inexpressible 
emotion  of  piety  and  devotion  on 
entering  this  beautiful  church.  I 
went  immediately  to  the  grand  altar 
to  pay  my  devotions  to  our  Lady  of 
Garaison,  while  the  servant  took  my 
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letter  of  introduction  to  M.  le  Su- 
p^rieur,  who  was  fortunately  at  lib- 
erty. I  found  him  a  tall,  fine-looking 
gentleman,  instead  of  a  hoary  old  her- 
mit, and  as  polite  as  a  Parisian.  He 
wore  a  flowing  soutane,  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  fringed  girdle,  and  on 
his  head  was  a  sort  of  skull-cap, 
such  as  the  priests  wear  in  that  coun- 
try— I  imagine,  to  protect  their  ton- 
sured heads  from  the  cold.  He  con- 
ducted me  over  the  whole  establish- 
ment In  his  room  I  saw  the  skull  of 
the  shepherdess  to  whom  the  Virgin 
appeared.  She  died  a  nun,  and  more 
than  a  century  old.  After  her  death, 
her  body  was  given  to  the  chapel, 
which  had  been  erected  during  her 
life,  and  to  which  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  resort  from  time  to  time. 
The  fountain  is  under  the  grand  al- 
tar ;  but  the  water  is  conducted  into 
a  basin  in  a  vault  to  the  east  of  the 
chapel.  Every  one  says  the  waters 
still  perform  wonderful  cures.  The 
superior  said  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
mineral  qualities  ;  and  as  I  was  not 
able  to  analyze  them,  I  contented  my- 
self with  drinking  quite  freely  of 
them,  bathing  therein  my  forehead, 
and  inwardly  praying  God  to  heal 
every  infirmity  of  body  and  soul.  On 
the  basin  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  Virgin's  appearing  to  the  shep- 
herdess. 

The  arches  and  walls  of  the  sac- 
risty are  covered  with  the  frescoes  of 
a  by-gone  age,  but  which  have  not 
lost  their  brilliancy  of  color.  They 
represent  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  Apostles ;  angels 
bearing  to  our  Saviour  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  etc. 

Over  the  grand  altar  of  the  church, 
in  a  niche,  is  a  statue  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Garaison,  the  mother  of  sorrows, 
holding  in  her  arms  the  inanimate 
body  of  her  divine  Son.  There  are 
four  small  chapels,  two  on  each  side, 


separated  by  walls  which  advance  to 
the  principal  nave,  and  are  there  con- 
verted into  pilasters  to  support  the 
vault.  In  them  are  some  oil  paint- 
ings, two  of  which  are  very  fine,  the 
angel  guardian  and  a  Madonna.  The 
niches,  which  were  robbed  in  1789, 
have  been  newly  furnished  with  gilded 
statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  large 
as  life,  and  bearing  the  instruments 
of  their  martyrdom  ;  and  one  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  midst.  On  the  vault 
are  painted  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets of  the  old  law.  These  gilded 
statues  and  altars  give  a  most  bril- 
liant appearance  to  the  lightly  vaulted 
Gothic  chapel. 

In  the  south  court  is  a  fountain. 
Mary  stands  with  her  divine  babe  in 
her  arms,  sculptured  in  white  marble. 
The  water  spouts  out  at  her  feet 
through  four  small  masks,  and  falls 
into  a  basin  of  pure  white  marble, 
whence  it  flows  into  another  still 
larger.  The  statue  has  been  a  little 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather  ; 
but  still  it  reminds  one  that  Mary  is 
the  channel  through  which  the  grace 
of  God  comes  to  us — that  through 
her  flow  the  waters  of  benediction 
and  of  grace  upon  man  ! 

The  refectory  is  vaulted  and  paved. 
In  it  is  a  whispering  gallery,  common 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages, 
so  one  could  communicate  from  one 
corner  to  the  other  opposite  in  the 
lowest  tone.  I  am  sure  the  knight 
of  the  couchant  leopard  was  no  more 
surprised  or  awed  by  the  midnight 
procession  he  witnessed  in  the  little 
chapel  of  Engaddi,  than  was  I  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  when,  while 
I  was  still  rapt  in  prayer,  and  quite 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  me  in  this  still  mountain 
chapel,  I  found  the  altar  suddenly  il- 
luminated, and  a  door  opened  to  a 
long  procession  of  white-robed  priests 
and  about  a  hundred  young  men  : 
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M  Taper  and  Host  and  Book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner  flourished  fair 
With  the  Redeemer's  name. 

They  passed  around  the  chapel, 
chanting  Tantum  Ergo,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  altar  to  give  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  richly  gilded  chapel  was  radiant 
with  reflected  light,  and  the  strains 
of  O  sa/u fan's  Hostia  /  seemed  to 
float  upward  in  celestial  tones,  as 
they  issued  from  lips  purified  by  soli- 
tude and  prayer.  I  never  felt  more 
devotion  at  this  solemn  rite  than 
there,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees. 
I  forgot  my  fatigue,  and  yielded  to 
heartfelt  emotion.  Exiled  from  my 
native  land,  to  which  I  might  never 
return,  and  among  those  who  were 
almost  entire  strangers  to  me,  I  felt 
myself  folded  to  the  bosom  of  divine 
Providence,  and  that  the  All-Father 
would  have  me  consider  every  part 
of  his  world  as  my  home,  and  all 
those  souls,  which  he  has  breathed 
into  human  forms,  as  my  brethren 
and  sisters. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  I  fell 
asleep  on  my  hard  bed  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Paix.  Coldly  looking  down 
upon  me  from  a  rude  frame  was,  for 
my  guardian  saint,  a  picture  of  Na- 
poleon le  Grand;  but,  though  he  had 
routed  many  a  formidable  host,  he 
did  not  put  to  flight  a  single  sweet 
fancy  or  holy  thought  that  thronged 
my  brains,  waking  or  sleeping. 

At  an  early  hour  I  was  again  be- 


fore the  altar  of  Our  Lady.  Priests 
were  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries 
at  every  altar  when  I  entered  the 
chapel.  At  seven  o'clock,  M.  le  Su- 
pe'rieur  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
for  my  intentions,  at  which  I  com- 
municated. ... 

My  devotions  ended,  I  rambled 
around  the  garden  and  through  the 
cloisters,  drank  again  from  the  foun- 
tain, and  then  prepared  for  my  de- 
parture. I  had  gone  to  Garaison 
with  a  deeper  intent,  more  serious 
purpose,  than  is  my  intention  to  un- 
veil here.  I  bore  in  my  heart  a  bur- 
den— a  burden  common  to  human- 
ity— which  I  laid  down  at  the  feet 
of  Mary,  thinking,  as  I  did  so : 

"  Oh  I  might  a  voice,  a  whisper  low, 
Forth  from  those  lips  of  beauty  flow  ! 
Couldst  thou  but  speak  of  all  the  tears, 
The  conflicts,  and  the  pangs  of  years, 
Which  at  thy  secret  shrine  revealed 
Have  gushed  from  human  hearts  unsealed  1" 

I  left  that  chapel  in  the  strong 
embrace  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and 
with  sunlight  flooding  its  walls  like  a 
glory.  Turning  to  give  it  a  last  look, 
at  the  last  turn  in  the  valley,  it 
seemed  like  a  lily  rising  up  in  the 
green  meadows — fit  type  of  her  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

Since  that  time  I  have  visited 
many  a  shrine  of  la  belle  France,  but 
I  turn  to  none  with  a  more  grateful 
heart  than  Notre  Dame  de  Garai- 
son. 
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TRANSLATED    FROM    THB    FRENCH    OF    CH.    DB  MONTALEMBBRT. 


The  nineteenth  century,  which  is 
already  drawing  to  a  close,  will  in  the 
course  of  its  history  present  nothing 
more  grand,  more  touching,  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  stamp  of 
moral  beauty,  than  Poland — van- 
quished, proscribed,  abandoned  by 
die  world. 

This  nation  in  mourning  and  in 
blood,  which  yet  will  not  die — this 
race  of  indomitable  men  and  women, 
which  survives  all  tortures,  all  trea- 
sons, and  all  catastrophes,  what  a 
spectacle  and  a  lesson  does  it  pre- 
sent !  Its  existence  is  at  once  a  de- 
fiance and  an  appeal :  a  defiance  to 
adverse  fortune,  and  an  appeal  to 
what  seems  the  too  tardy  justice  of 
an  avenging  God.  Abandoned  and 
calumniated  by  successful  iniquity, 
by  selfish  opulence,  by  the  ever-ready 
worshippers  of  success,  a  sight  intole- 
rable to  their  conquerors,  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  powerful  of  the  world 
— there  they  abide,  like  Mardochai 
before  Aman,  firmly  resolved  to  for- 
get not,  to  despair  not,  nor  to  capitu- 
late; incomparable  types  of  suffering, 
of  sacrifice,  of  unwearying  patience, 
of  lofty  patriotism ;  invincible  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  not  only  of  faith, 
but  of  right,  of  country,  and  of  liberty ! 

In  the  centre  of  this  group  of  pro- 
scribed and  oppressed,  like  some 
great  oak  struck  by  lightning  in  the 
midst  of  a  burning  forest,  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  the  noble  figure  of  Count 
Ladislas  Zamoyski. 

Ere  yet  the  waves  of  forgetfulness 
and  indifference  have  effaced  his  noble 
memory,  let  us  endeavor  to  recall  and 
rescue  from  oblivion  some  traits  of 
an  existence  which,  by  every  title, 


belonged  to  ourselves ;  for  in  France 
he  was  born,  (cfuring  a  journey  of  his 
parents  there,)  and  in  France  he  died,* 
having  passed  here  the  greater  part 
of  the  thirty-seven  years  which  he 
spent  in  exile,  without  having  at  any 
time  returned  to  his  true  country. 

Here  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
speak  of  the  ancestors  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.  But  how  can  we  fitly 
portray  to  this  generation  the  splen 
dor  and  power  of  those  ancient  houses 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  whose  im- 
mense possessions,  countless  adhe- 
rents, and  extent  of  influence  find  no 
parallel  in  our  own  country,  even  at 
the  most  aristocratic  periods  of  its 
history?  It  was  a  Zamoyski  who 
headed  the  embassy  which  came  to 
offer  the  crown  of  Poland  to  a  bro- 
ther of  Charles  IX.  ;t  and  some  one 
of  this  race  is  ever  to  be  found  domi- 
nant in  their  country's  annals.  They 
may  have  had  equals,  but  I  know  that 
in  their  native  land  none  ever  assumed 
to  be  their  superiors. 

Nothing  is  more  a propos  to  our  im- 
mediate subject  than  the  legend  of 
their  device  and  bearings.  A  King 
of  Poland,  whose  people  had  some 
cause  for  discontent,  being  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  the  Teutonic  cheva- 
liers, saw  on  the  field  of  battle  a  Za- 
moyski dying,  his  breast  pierced  with 
three  lances.  The  king  approached 
to  aid  and  comfort  him.  "  To  mniey 
bolil"  exclaimed  the  dying  hero.  "// 
is  not  that  which  pains  me!"  or  in 
other  words,  "  A  wound  does  less  harm 
than  a  bad  prince  or  a  bad  neighbor" 

•January  nth,  1868. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  embassy,  see  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  Henri  <U  VaUis 
tt  la  Pohgm  in  157a. 
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These  three  words  and  three  lances 
have  ever  since  been  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Zamoyski  family.  Re- 
flecting upon  them,  we  find  in  them  a 
singular  appropriateness  to  that  one 
of  the  line  whom  we  have  best  known ; 
that  illustrious  and  wounded  hero 
whom  we  have  had  so  long  before  our 
eyes  with  the  deadly  steel  in  his 
heart,  and  on  his  lips  a  word  of  proud 
resignation  or  intrepid  disdain. 

Fortunate  are  those  great  races 
who,  before  they  are  submerged  by  the 
rising  tide  of  equality  and  modern  uni- 
formity, can  give  forth  one  last  flash  of 
glory,  and  furnish  to  the  historian 
some  great  heart  enthusiastic  for  a 
good  cause  and  a  noble  faith ;  some 
vigorous  lover  of  right  and  duty,  capa- 
ble of  signalizing  himself  by  a  gene- 
rous death,  like  our  own  Duke  de 
Luynes,  or  by  an  entire  life  of  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice,  like  Count  Ladislas 
Zamoyski.  For  reason  as  we  will,  so 
long  as  men  are  men,  they  will  be 
always  and  everywhere  moved  by  a 
something — I  know  not  what — a  kind 
of  realization  of  completeness,  which 
nobility  of  birth  imparts  to  great  vir- 
tues or  great  misfortunes. 

Ladislas  Zamoyski,  in  his  28th year, 
was  an  officer  of  the  lancers  in  the 
Polish  army,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine;  he  was 
desirous  above  all  things  to  serve  his 
country  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen, 
when  the  military  insurrection  of  War- 
saw broke  out,  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1830. 

It  was,  as  has  often  been  repeated, 
the  advance-guard  of  the  Russian 
army,  directed  against  the  France  of 
July,  which  turned  back  against  the 
main  body.  Although  the  count  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection,  the 
high  rank  of  his  family  and  the  preco- 
cious maturity  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
to  profit  by  the  particular  position 
which  he  held  near  the  prince,  whose 
arbitrary  and  unwise  acts  had  contri- 


buted more  than  anything  else  to  pro- 
voke the  revolt.  He  obtained  from 
the  brother  of  the  emperor  the  order 
which  separated  the  Polish  troops 
from  the  Russian,  and  gave  a  sort  of 
method  to  the  military  movement, 
which  soon  expanded  into  a  national 
revolution.  Believing  himself  freed 
now  from  all  allegiance  to  the  grand 
duke,  the  young  count  took  part  in 
ail  the  exploits  of  the  campaign  of 
1 83 1 — a  campaign  which  has  left 
imperishable  recollections  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  living  at  that 
time. 

For  ten  months  all  Europe  stood 
breathless,  gazing  with  deep  and  va- 
ried emotions  on  those  fearful  turns  of 
fortune.  Every  incident  produced 
vehement  agitations  at  the  French 
tribune,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
even  in  the  reviews  held  by  the  French 
king.  There  was  something  both  of 
heroic  and  legendary  interest  in  this 
conflict,  so  disproportioned  yet  so  pro- 
longed, between  a  handful  of  brave 
men  on  the  one  side,  and  the  colossal 
resources  of  Russia  on  the  other — a 
conflict  where  the  veteran  comrades 
of  Dombrowski  and  Poniatowski  were 
led  on  by  youths  inflamed  with  holy 
zeal  for  their  country's  liberty,  where 
the  first  place  was  so  long  held  by 
the  Generalissimo  Skrzynecki,  true 
paladin  of  the  middle  ages,  who  always 
put  in  the  orders  of  the  day  for  his 
army  prayers  to  the  Holy  Virgin  as 
Queen  of  Poland,  and  who,  brave  in 
the  field  and  devout  at  the  altar,  was 
so  pre-eminently  hero,  Christian,  and 
Catholic.  I  know  not  how  upon  this 
point  the  young  Poles  of  our  own 
day  stand  ;  but  I  know  they  would  be 
faithless  to  the  most  noble  examples 
of  the  heroes  of  183 1  if  they  should 
suffer  themselves  to  be  enervated  by 
religious  indifference,  or,  sadder  still, 
should  they  ever  trail  through  the 
depths  of  atheism  and  modern  mate- 
rialism that  banner  which  their  an- 
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cestors  never  separated  from  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

When,  finally,  the  countless  mass- 
es which  Russia  threw  upon  Poland 
had  dislodged  the  insurgents  from  all 
their  positions;  when  the  attempts 
at  intervention  made  by  the  French 
government  were  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  icy  and  cynical  indifference 
of  Lord  Palmerston  ;*  when  Europe 
resigned  herself  to  be  a  tranquil  spec- 
tator at  the  sacrifice  of  a  nation,  La- 
dislas Zamoyski,  firm  to  the  end,  in 
the  front  rank  of  combatants,  hold- 
ing then  the  grade  of  colonel,  laid 
down  his  arms  with  the  last  division 
of  the  Polish  army,  that  of  Ramorino, 
defeated  in  Gailicia.  He  crossed 
then  the  frontiers  of  that  country 
which  he  was  destined  never  more 
to  see,  and  came,  wounded  and  suf- 
fering, but  not  less  resolute  than  in 
the  first  days  of  his  manhood,  to  put 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  uncle, 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  the  vene- 
rable chief  of  the  Polish  emigration, 
as  he  had  been  president  of  their  na- 
tional government 

It  was  then  that  we  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  among  us.  Young, 
tall,  commanding,  active,  and  untir- 
ing, he  carried  in  his  deportment  and 
in  those  glorious  wounds  the  creden- 
tials of  his  mission.  Always  occu- 
pied with  the  cause  of  his  country, 
but  with  a  serenity  and  stability  far 
beyond  his  years,  he  attracted  to 
himself  all  attention.  A  solitary  and 
embarrassed  wanderer  in  a  world 
which  was  so  soon  to  grow  heart- 
lessly indifferent  to  Poland,  he  en- 
tered calmly  and  resolutely  upon 
that  obscure,  laborious,  and  uncon- 
genial path  which  honor  and  duty 
had  traced  for  him. 

I  must  be  permitted  here  a  just 
homage  to  that  first  Polish  emigra- 

•  See  the  correspondence  between  Prince  Talleyrand 
and  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Polish  question,  July, 
1831,  in  the  documents  submitted  to  the  English  par- 
liament by  order  of  the  Queen,  in  1861. 


tion  of  183 1,  which,  preceded  by  the 
members  of  the  national  government, 
by  the  Count  Platen  and  General 
Kniacewicz,  and  grouped  about 
Prince  Czartoryski,  the  Generals 
Dembinski,  Dwernicki,  Rybinski, 
and  the  former  ministers,  Mala- 
chowski  and  Morawski,  have  given 
us,  for  nearly  forty  years,  such  noble 
examples  of  fortitude  and  devoted- 
ness,  of  modest  dignity  and  magna- 
nimous resignation.  How  many  of 
these  yet  remain  to  whom  I  can  ad- 
dress this  last  testimony  of  an  admi- 
ration which  I  shall  always  account 
among  the  most  salutary  and  most 
lasting  emotions  of  my  life  ?  I  owe 
to  them  a  great  good — the  power  to 
know  and  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  a  vanquished 
cause  I 

Forced  by  circumstances  to  immo- 
late everything  in  the  worship  of 
their  assassinated  country,  not  one 
hesitated  before  this  stern  requisi- 
tion. Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
citizens  and  soldiers,  all  were  called 
on  for  sacrifices  painful  and  unex- 
pected, and  none  shrank  back ;  in- 
deed, to  many  the  privations  they 
were  obliged  to  endure  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  their  previous 
habits  of  prodigality  and  almost 
oriental  luxury.  Ladislas  Zamoyski 
was  conspicuous  in  this  career,  so 
new  to  himself  and  his  comrades. 
The  subsidies  which  his  friends  forced 
him  to  accept  were  invariably  reserv- 
ed for  some  general  object,  or  divided 
among  his  less  fortunate  companions, 
saying :  "I  learn  every  day  to  do  with- 
out something"  One  thing  only  did 
he  guard  carefully — his  beloved  sword, 
as,  with  juvenile  naivety  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  it,  in  the  warm  hope 
and  belief  that  it  might  yet  serve  his 
country. 

The  French  refugees,  whom  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  expelled  from  their 
homes,  represented  liberty  of  con- 
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science  odiously  persecuted,  and  by 
this  title  they  won  the  active  sympa- 
thies of  all  the  Protestant  nations. 
The  Irish  emigrants,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  were  the  victims  of  an  in- 
tolerance as  bitter  and  inconsistent 
in  Protestant  England,  found  in 
France  and  Spain  places  freely 
opened  to  them,  and  which  they 
honorably  filled.  The  French  emi- 
gration of  1792  represented  not 
only  loyalty  to  a  monarchy,  but  an 
entire  social  order,  whose  end  no 
one  believed  so  near — an  order 
which  still  reigned  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe ;  to  this  they  owed, 
at  least  during  the  first  years  of 
their  exile,  the  aid  and  support  of 
all  the  powers  affected  or  threat- 
ened by  the  Revolution.  It  was 
quite  otherwise  with  the  Polish  emi- 
gration of  1831,  which,  nevertheless, 
personified,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  liberty  both  political  and  re- 
ligious, and,  more  than  all,  a  grand 
people,  erased,  by  injustice,  by  a 
crime  without  a  parallel,  from  the 
list  of  nations,  and  unanimous  in  pro- 
testing against  that  decree.  They 
received  from  perplexed  and  divided 
Europe  not  one  of  those  consolations 
and  encouragements  which  it  was 
their  right  to  expect. 

France  and  England  had  generous 
alms  to  solace  needs  purely  material, 
but  nothing  more.  Ruled  by  a  double 
fear — that  of  the  Muscovite  prepon- 
derance from  without,  and  that  of 
dangers  from  demagogues  within — 
no  statesman,  even  the  most  liberal, 
was  able  or  willing  to  espouse  the 
Polish  cause.  It  was  a  sadder  thing 
still  that  a  misapprehension  prevent- 
ed their  receiving  a  sympathy  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  first  offer- 
ed. Beyond  the  little  circle  of  liberal, 
free-hearted  Catholics— a  circle  then 
very  limited — the  Polish  refugees,  vic- 
tims of  the  most  bitter  persecutor  of 
the  church  in  the  nineteenth  century, 


met  no  response  from  the  religious 
world.  It  was  a  time  when  Catholic 
Europe,  monarchical  and  aristocratic, 
was  miserably  prostrate  before  the 
Austria  of  Prince  Metternich  and 
the  Russia  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Consequently,  at  Paris,  and,  above 
all,  at  Rome,  there  w'as  to  be  caught 
not  one  glimpse  of  salvation.  There 
existed  among  the  defenders  of  the 
throne  and  the  altar  an  animosity  to 
the  Poles  truly  revolting,  unjustifiable 
traces  of  which  even  yet  remain.  It 
was  the  heaviest  cross,  for  a  multi- 
tude of  Christian  souls,  which  the 
Polish  emigration  hid  in  its  bosom. 
I  have  the  right  to  speak  of  it,  for  no 
one,  perhaps,  on  this  subject,  has  re- 
ceived more  mournful  confidences, 
and  no  one,  I  venture  to  believe,  has 
done  more  to  induce  among  Catho- 
lics a  happy  change — a  change  com- 
mencing with  the  good  and  fatherly 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  precisely 
on  occasion  of  Count  Ladislas  Za- 
moyski,  whom  he  was  pleased,  at  my 
request,  to  encourage  to  visit  him  in 
Rome* 

But  how  time  and  efforts  must  fail 
in  making  reparation  for  this  strange 
misunderstanding!  and  how  much 
it  must  have  aggravated  the  sorrows 
inseparable  from  prolonged  exile — 
those  sorrows  which  every  noble 
heart  must  comprehend,  even  without 
having  experienced  them,  and  which 
inspired,  in  a  sad,  gifted  soul,  the 
last  ray  of  its  genius ! 

"  He  passed,  a  wanderer  on  earth. 
May  God  guide  the  poor  exile !  I 
move  among  the  crowd ;  they  gaze  at 
me,  and  I  at  them,  yet  each  to  each 
is  unknown.  The  exile  is  alone 
everywhere."! 

Count  Zamoyski,  always  sincerely 
attached  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 

•  UntQ  1837,  no  Pole  was  allowed  to  enter  Rome, 
without  a  passport  visi  by  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia ; 
consequently,  this  excluded  the  exiles  of  1830. 

t  ParoUs  <?un  CrvyanL  1833. 
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even  before  the  death  of  a  beloved 
mother  had  developed  in  him  a  fer- 
vent piety,  lived  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness this  happy  change  in  Catholic 
opinion.  He  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  the  entire  church  moved,  at 
the  voice  of  its  chief,  by  the  incom- 
parable sufferings  of  Poland.  In 
France,  at  least,  every  Catholic  worthy 
the  name  addressed  prayers  without 
ceasing  to  the  divine  mercy,  that  the 
country  of  St.  Hedwige  and  Sobieski 
might  one  day  resume  her  place,  free 
among  the  nations.  This  harmony 
between  the  irrepressible  aspirations 
of  his  patriotism  and  the  daily  in- 
creasing fervor  of  his  religious  senti- 
ments threw  over  the  last  years  of 
his  life  a  warm  and  consoling  light. 

But  before  arriving  in  port,  how 
stormy  the  voyage !  Bound  by  soul 
yet  more  than  by  the  ties  of  blood  to 
his  uncle,  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
he  had  been  twenty-five  years  his 
lieutenant,  his  coadjutor,  and  the 
sharer  of  his  fortunes ;  like  him,  too, 
encountering  continually  repulse,  de- 
ception, and  injustice,  without  being 
embittered  or  discouraged. 

Belgium,  always  hospitable,  took 
full  possession  of  her  nationality  in 
the  same  year,  1831,  when  Poland 
seemed  to  have  lost  hers.  She  im- 
mediately opened  the  ranks  of  her 
army  to  Count  Ladislas,  with  the 
grade  of  colonel,  a  position  he  had 
won  on  the  bloody  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula. 

For  fifteen  years*  he  watched  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  to  once  more 
draw  his  sword  in  behalf  of  his  own 
land,  or  for  some  cause  which  might 
even  indirectly  serve  her  interests. 
He  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  employing  his  intercourse  with 
the  political  men  of  the  two  great 
constitutional  countries,  to  secure  to 
the  Polish  question,  in  the  order  of 
the  day,  some  parliamentary  discus- 

*  From  183a  to  1847. 


sion  or  some  diplomatic  bias,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  French  chambers  and 
the  English  parliament  those  peri- 
odical demonstrations  which  seemed 
to  him  so  many  protestations  of  right 
against  the  most  odious  of  political 
crimes ;  so  many  guarantees  against 
a  proscription  which  the  sad  destinies 
of  men  too  often  drew  down  on  them, 
to  the  profit  and  encouragement  of 
injustice. 

At  length,  in  1846,  he  thought  he 
saw  the  dawn  of  better  days.   In  the 
short  counterfeit  alliance  between 
Pius  IX.  and  Italian  liberty,  he  has- 
tened, with  sixty  other  Polish  officers, 
to  offer  their  devotedness  and  mili- 
tary experience  to  the  new  pontiff, 
whom  all  believed  menaced  by  Aus- 
tria even  more  than  by  the  Revolu- 
tion.   From  thence  he  passed  as  a 
volunteer  into  the  army  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  shared,  by  the  side  of 
that  noble  and  unfortunate  sovereign, 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle 
between  Piedmont  and  Austria.  Aus- 
tria, we  must  remember,  at  the  time 
we  speak  of,  was  not  the  liberal  Aus- 
tria of  the  present  day ;  and  no  Pole 
could  look  on  this  empire  as  aught 
save  the  author  and  accomplice  of 
the  calamities  of  his  country.  Pied- 
mont being  defeated  and  restricted 
to  its  ancient  limits,  it  was  to  Hun- 
gary that  Count  Zamoyski  next 
turned  his  steps.    Hungary  was  then 
in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
Austria,  but  was  also  a  victim  herself 
to  an  insurrection  of  her  Sclavic  popu- 
lation, unwisely  irritated.    To  gain 
from  Hungary  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  these  people — rights  so  mis- 
understood or  ignored  by  the  rest  of 
Europe — was  the  mission  of  Count 
Zamoyski,  and  for  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  confront  new  perils.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  soon  arrived,  and, 
combining  their  armies  with  those  of 
Austria  and  with  the  revolted  Croats, 
Hungary  was  soon  crushed.  After 
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the  decisive  defeat  of  Teneswar,  the 
remnants  of  the  Polish  legion  passed 
into  Servia,  and  from  thence  to 
Turkey. 

For  two  years  he  occupied  himself 
here  in  disciplining  those  indomita- 
ble spirits  for  future  contests  ;  for 
to  the  honor  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
be  it  recorded  that  it  refused  the  de- 
mands of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
governments  for  the  extradition  of 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  refugees. 

During  a  short  revisit  which  he 
made  to  France,  the  Eastern  question 
arose,  and  he  immediately  returned 
to  Turkey.  He  took  part,  with  the 
rank  of  general,  in  the  campaign  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  through 
the  entire  Crimean  war  devoted  his 
strength,  his  rare  intelligence,  his 
military  experience,  to  forming  regi- 
ments of  Polish  Cossacks,  ostensibly 
for  the  service  of  the  sultan,  but  in- 
dulging in  the  hope  of  seeing  them 
ultimately  admitted  to  the  ranks  of 
the  allies. 

In  January,  1856,  the  prelimin- 
aries of  the  Peace  of  Paris  came  to 
dash  aside  once  more  his  patriotic 
day-dreams,  and  to  destroy  every 
chance  of  resuscitation  which  had 
seemed  offered  to  Poland  in  this  rup- 
ture, so  pompous  but  so  fruitless, 
between  France  and  England  and 
Russia. 

No  adequate  reason  has  yet  been 
given  for  that  blind  delusion  which 
prevented  the  powerful  allies,  in 
1855,  or  Napoleon  L,  in  18 12,  from 
using  against  Russia  the  only  power 
which  she  could  not  control,  to  recall 
Poland  to  that  national  existence 
which  was  her .  sacred  right ;  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  was  the 
only  efficient  guarantee  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  security  of  Europe. 

Made  desperate  by  this  thwarted 
expectation,  Poland  suffered  herself, 
in  1863,  to  be  drawn  into  that  stre- 
nuous but  unfortunate  effort  whose 


miserable  consequences  are  in  the 
memories  of  all.  Count  Zamoyski, 
now  suffering  with  age  and  infirmities, 
made  one  last  attempt  to  prevail  on 
England  to  unite  in  some  kind  of  ac- 
tion with  France,  and  not  to  stand 
by  in  silence  at  those  massacres  and 
outrages  which  Russia  perpetrated 
with  such  impunity,  a  mockery  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  failed,  and  this  was  his 
last  attempt. 

He  died,  leaving  Europe  more  than 
ever  exposed  to  perils  he  had  warned 
her  against,  more  than  ever  reckless- 
ly serving  the  Muscovite  power. 

He  died,  seeing  Russia  supremely 
powerful  in  the  East,  and  free  to  put 
the  seal  on  all  the  bloody  hypocri- 
sies of  her  history :  here,  making  the 
world  resound  with  her  solicitude  for 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the 
Cretans,  while  she  crushed  out  with 
her  unholy  foot  the  last  palpitations 
of  Polish  freedom,  and  extirpated, 
with  infernal  perfidy,  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  Polish  Catholic  faith  :  there, 
instigating  against  regenerated  Aus- 
tria a  formidable  conspiracy  of  her 
Sclavic  subjects,  while  the  highways 
and  mines  of  Siberia  are  strewn  with 
the  skeletons  of  heroic  Poles,  whose 
only  crime  was  to  spurn  the  yoke  of 
those  Russians  who  are  a  hundred- 
fold less  truly  Sclavic  than  their  vic- 
tims. 

The  history  of  Count  Ladislas 
Zamoyski  is,  then,  a  sad  one  ;  it  is  the 
story  of  a  life-long  shipwreck. 

All  his  designs  were  frustrated,  all 
his  hopes  deceived.  Always  hasten- 
ing from  disappointment  to  disap- 
pointment, from  defeat  to  defeat,  he 
wearied  never,  paused  never,  was 
successful  never. 

Deeming  no  sacrifice  too  great, 
and  no  detail  too  minute  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  he  was  prompt  to 
avail  himself  of  any  circumstance  or 
encounter  any  new  risk  which  might 
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gain  for  her  a  friend,  remove  an  error, 
or  stimulate  in  her  behalf  the  indif- 
ferent. Self-armed  against  disasters, 
he  raised  himself  from  each  defeat 
with  the  tenacity  of  an  old  Roman 
on  the  battle-field,  where  he  had 
been  once  overthrown,  to  fall  again, 
wounded  and  crushed  down  by  an 
implacable  adversity. 

It  would  seem  as  if  so  many  trials, 
mental  and  material,  public  and  pri- 
vate, might  suffice  to  fill  that  measure 
of  suffering  which  is  the  lot  of  all 
below.  But  no  !  he  had  still  to  en- 
dure those  which  would  appear  more 
fittingly  the  portion  of  the  idle  and 
prosperous. 

Crippled  with  wounds  and  infirmi- 
ties, the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  physical  sufferings  which 
made  them  one  prolonged  torture. 
He  endured,  during  all  this  time,  the 
prolonged  weariness,  the  distastes, 
the  feebleness  of  failing  health  ;  and 
he  supported  them  with  the  same  im- 
perturbable patience,  the  same  tran- 
quil and  unconquerable  courage, 
which  had  sustained  him  through  the 
sad  vicissitudes  of  his  public  life. 

How  great  the  virtue,  crowned  by 
those  great  sufferings  !  There  is  in 
it  a  grand  and  mysterious  lesson,  and 
one,  above  all,  which  God  seems  to 
have  designed  for  our  instruction  and 
edification ;  for  his  character  more 
than  his  career  at  all  times  raised  him 
far  above  the  mass  of  human  kind. 
No  one  could  approach  him  without 
feeling  a  profound  respect  before  a 
strength  of  mind  so  determined,  a 
patience  which  never  failed ;  before 
that  singular  union  of  bravery  and 
gentleness,  that  generous  sense  of 
honor,  that  equanimity,  that  integ- 
rity. Rich  in  the  domestic  happi- 
'  ness  which  Providence  accorded  to 
his  declining  years,  he  was  content 
to  live,  content  to  suffer  ;  yet  appre- 
ciating any  relief,  and  humbly  thank- 
ful for  those  rare  moments  of  respite 


which  were  permitted  to  his  nume- 
rous infirmities.  Without  disavow- 
ing the  aspirations  of  his  youth,  he 
had  purified  and  transformed  them 
in  the  crucible  of  self-denial  and 
sacrifice.  What  remained  to  him  of 
generous  pride  was  so  tempered  that 
the  most  exacting  could  not  have  re- 
proached him.  His  Christian  fervor 
brightened  as  the  chills  of  age  en- 
circled him ;  and  the  destinies  and 
well-being  of  the  church  inspired 
him  no  less  than  those  of  his  coun- 
try. 

He  gave  a  proof  of  this  devotion 
in  the  past  summer,  (1867,)  when,  so 
broken  in  health,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Pius  IX.  a  last 
homage.  In  the  midst  of  those  fttes 
of  the  Centenary  of  St.  Peter,  where 
were  gathered  the  bishops  and  the 
faithful  of  the  entire  world,  except 
those  bound  fast  and  gagged  by  the 
Muscovite  autocrat,  Ladislas  Zamoy- 
ski appeared,  like  the  living  spectre 
of  absent,  enchained  Poland. 

Nor  was  it  only  faith :  it  was  still 
more— charity — which  animated  this 
soul,  so  Christian  and  chivalrous. 
How  can  we  depict  that  compassion 
and  generosity,  so  irrepressible,  to- 
ward his  destitute  compatriots !  or 
how  sufficiently  admire  that  charity 
of  forgiveness  to  his  enemies — the 
pitiless  enemies  of  his  nation  !  Ne- 
ver one  word  of  bitterness  crossed 
his  lips. 

"What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
Russians  ?"  said  a  friend  to  him,  one 
day,  "and  how  far  are  they  impli- 
cated with  the  emperor  ?" 

"  I  never  judge  them,"  he  replied  : 
"  I  pray  for  them." 

For  us,  who  are  not  bound  to  ex- 
ercise such  superhuman  moderation, 
who  are  witnesses  and  not  victims 
of  these  atrocities,  we  raise  beside 
the  tomb  of  this  just  man  a  cry  of 
grief  and  indignant  surprise. 

"Usqucquo,  Domine  sanctus  et  ve* 
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rus,  nan  judicas  et  non  vindieas%  san- 
guinem  nostrum  de  its  qui  habitant  in 
terra  r 

How  long,  O  Lord  I  shall  crime 
and  falsehood  triumph  ?  How  long 
wilt  thou  leave  unpunished  this 
martyrdom  of  a  Christian  nation, 
which  will  soon  have  lasted  an  entire 
century  ? 

But  all  rebellious  thoughts  against 
the  tardiness  of  divine  justice  are 
checked,  all  the  poignancy  of  sorrow 
is  subdued,  by  the  remembrance  alone 
of  the  departed  dead.  He  is  gone ! 
His  long  and  cruel  trials  are  over ! 
He  has  entered  into  light  and  peace ! 
He  lives  in  the  bosom  of  his  God, 
and  his  memory  will  be  for  ever 
cherished  among  men,  with  the  an- 
nals of  his  illustrious  house  and  of 
his  unfortunate  country.    He  leaves 


behind  a  name  which  will  be  a  crown 
of  glory  to  his  children,  born  in  the 
land  of  exile  where  he  died,  and 
rocked  in  their  frail  cradle  on  a 
stormy  sea.  He  leaves  a  sacred 
grief,  which  is  a  treasure  to  her 
alone,  to  the  youthful  and  admirable 
woman  who  gave  herself  to  him  in 
his  darkest  hour ;  the  intrepid  sharer 
in  his  vicissitudes  and  perils,  the 
loving  and  faithful  consoler  of  his 
sufferings  and  decline,  and  who  en- 
joyed a  happiness  with  him  in  this 
world  which  is  to  be  interrupted  only 
for  a  few  brief  days. 

Finally,  he  leaves  a  great  and  pro- 
fitable example  to  all  who  have  known 
and  loved  him ;  above  all,  to  those 
who,  subjected  to  slighter  trials,  sub- 
mit to  them  with  less  patience  and 
less  courage. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  BIBLE. 


Does  the  Catholic  Church  condemn 
the  Bible  and  forbid  her  people  to  cir- 
culate and  read  it  ? 

We  answer :  NO !  On  the  contrary, 
the  Catholic  Church  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God 
himself,  and  constantly  incites  her 
people  to  its  diligent  perusal.  In 
testimony  of  which,  we  offer :  first, 
her  official  declarations ;  and  second, 
her  unvarying  practice. 

First,  her  official  declarations. 

The  holy  Council  of  Trent,  which 
closed  its  sessions  in  the  year  1564, 
and  whose  canons  and  decrees  are 
the  voice  of  the  universal  church, 
binding  upon  every  Catholic  under 
pain  of  sin,  distinctly  says : 

"The  Holy  (Ecumenical  and  Ge- 
neral Council  of  Trent,  .  .  .  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  orthodox 
vol.  vii. — 42 


fathers,  does  with  due  veneration 
and  piety  receive  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
of  both  which  God  himself  is  the 
immediate  author.  .  .  .  And,  lest 
any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  what 
books  this  council  has  thus  received, 
a  catalogue  of  the  same  is  annexed 
to  this  decree.  (Here  follows  a  list 
of  the  sacred  books,  as  found  in 
English  Catholic  Bibles.)  Now,  if 
any  one  shall  refuse  to  receive  these 
books  entire,  with  all  their  parts, 
according  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church  and 
are  contained  in  the  ancient  Latin 
Vulgate  edition,  as  sacred  and  can- 
onical, ...  let  him  be  anathema."* 
Again,  the  Pope,  who,  as  the  head 
and  mouth -piece  of  the  Catholic 

*  Can.  et  Dec,  Cone.  Trid,  Seas.  ir. 
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Church,  administers  its  discipline 
and  issues  orders  to  which  every 
Catholic,  under  pain  of  sin,  must 
yield  obedience,  has  positively  de- 
clared, "that  the  faithful  should  be 
excited  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures:  for  these  are  the  most 
abundant  sources  which  ought  to  be 
left  open  to  every  one,  to  draw  from 
them  purity  of  morals  and  of  doc- 
trine ;"  which  declaration  may  be 
found  in  the  preface  to  the  English 
Catholic  Bibles  now  in  use. 

Second,  her  unvarying  practice. 

The  Catholic  Church;  from  the 
beginning,  has  provided  effectual 
means,  not  only  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible  among  her  people,  but 
also  for  their  knowledge  of  the  truths 
which  it  contains.  One  of  her  holy 
orders  is  that  of  Reader>  "whose 
duty,"  as  her  catechism  says,  "  is  to 
read  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  the 
people  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  faith."* 

Again,  from  the  beginning,  it  has 
been  made  the  daily  duty  of  her 
priests  and  religious  persons  to  re- 
cite "the  divine  office,"  which  con- 
sists of  psalms,  of  readings  from  the 
Bible,  and  of  prayers.  The  new  re- 
vision of  this  office  made  by  Gregory 
VII.,  in  which  its  different  parts 
were  first  collected  into  one  volume, 
became  known  as  the  "Breviary," 
and  is  still  so  called.  From  this  was 
translated  and  compiled,  in  great 
part,  the  "  Daily  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer "  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  epistles,  gospels, 
lessons,  and  psalms  of  which,  thus 
borrowed,  present,  as  is  well  known, 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Indeed,  the  Breviary  is  but 
the  Bible,  in  a  form  adapted  to  de- 
votional uses,  and  illustrated  with 
pious  meditations  and  devout  pray- 
ers.   Before  us  lies  a  copy,  pub- 

*  Catechism,  C&mc.  Trid.  pars,  ii  De  Ordin. 


lished  in  the  year  1632,  during  the 
Huguenotic  wars  and  persecutions. 
It  bears  the  official  order  of  the 
great  Richelieu ;  and,  as  we  turn  over 
its  leaves,  we  find  that  a  large  part  of 
the  whole  Bible  is  embraced  within 
its  pages,  and  we  perceive  that  as  long 
as  this  book  can  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  all  her  clergy,  and  is  ac- 
cessible to  every  one  who  seeks  it, 
so  long,  within  the  borders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  least,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  will  be  widely  circulated 
and  intimately  known. 

Again,  in  every  age,  the  most  emi- 
nent and  pious  of  the  pastors  and 
scholars  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  and 
explanation  of  the  Bible.  The  ser- 
mons of  the  first  eight  centuries  were 
principally  oral  commentaries  on  the 
sacred  text.  The  great  libraries  of 
valuable  Christian  works,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  primitive 
church,  are  made  up  of  volumes 
directly  based  on  Holy  Scripture. 
Their  writers  are  well  known  as  men 
of  great  intellect,  of  unwearied  zeal, 
of  deep  and  humble  piety.  Look  at 
this  list  of  some  of  them :  In  the  se- 
cond century,  Pantaenus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen ;  in  the  third 
century,  Pierius,  Pamphilus,  Hesy- 
chius,  and  Eusebius ;  in  the  fourth 
century,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Augustin,  Chrysostom,  and  Ephrem  ; 
in  the  fifth  century,  Cyril,  Theodoret, 
and  Isidore  of  Pelusium ;  in  the 
sixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great, 
Cassiodorus,  Procopius,  and  Prima- 
sius ;  in  the  seventh  century,  Maxi- 
mus,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Julian  of 
Toledo,  and  John  Damascene;  in 
the  eighth  century,  Venerable  Bede, 
Alcuin,  and  Rabanus  Maurus ;  in 
the  ninth  century,  Christian  Druth- 
mar,  Walafridus  Strabo,  Remigius 
of  Auxerre,  and  Sedulius  ;  in  the 
tenth  century,  CEcumenius  and  Olym- 
piodorus;  in  the  eleventh  century, 
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Nicetas,  Lanfranc,  and  Theophy- 
lact  ;  in  the  twelfth  century,  Euthy- 
mius,  Anselm,  and  Rupert;  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  great  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro; 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Nicholas 
de  Lyra,  Paul  of  Burgos,  and  Ger- 
son  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  Tostatus,  Denis  the 
Carthusian,  Marsilius,  and  Le  Fevre ; 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  Maldonatus,  and  Jansen  of 
Ghent;  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Natalis  Alexander  and  John  Bap- 
tist du  Hamel ;  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  learned  Calmet,  of 
whose  work  the  famous  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  has  written :  "  This  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  best  comment  on 
the  sacred  writings  ever  published, 
either  by  Catholics  or  Protestants."* 
Certainly,  no  age,  illuminated  with 
such  lights  as  these,  deserves  to  be 
called  "  dark  ;"  no  people,  taught  by 
such  teachers,  could  ever  have  been 
ignorant  And  when  we  remember 
that,  as  an  eminent  Protestant  cler- 
gyman has  said,  "  the  writings  of  the 
dark  ages  are  made  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;"  not  merely,  "  that  the  writers 
constantly  quoted  the  Scriptures,  and 
appealed  to  them  as  authority  on  all 
occasions,  but  that  they  thought  and 
spoke  and  wrote  the  thoughts  and 
words  and  phrases  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  they  did  this  constantly  as  the 
natural  mode  of  expressing  them- 
selves," (The  Dark  Ages.  By  Rev. 
S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D.  London, 
1853  ;)  and  remember,  further,  that 
this  could  not  be  so,  unless  the  peo- 
ple who  wrote  and  those  who  read 
alike  had  free  access  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, both  possessing  the  books  and 
being  permitted  to  circulate  and  use 
them,  we  shall  be  far  enough  from 
believing  that  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  Bible  has  ever  been  "  a  hidden 

•  Home's  Introduction.  Vol.  fi.  part  iii.  chap. 
t.  mc  iii.  §  3.  Am.  ed.  1836. 


book"  or  that  the  doors  of  its  rich 
treasure-house  were  ever  closed  to 
men. 

Again,  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
Bible  have  been  unceasing.  As  early 
as  the  fourth  century,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Pope  Damasus,  St  Jerome  en- 
tered on  the  work  of  preparing  a  full 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  devoted  twelve  years  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  other 
oriental  languages.  He  collected  at 
Jerusalem .  and  in  the  East  all  the 
most  accurate  versions,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  From 
these,  revised,  compared,  and  correct- 
ed with  each  other,  he  prepared  that 
Latin  version  which  is  commonly 
called  the  "Vulgate,"  and  which,  as 
all  biblical  critics  allow,  is  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  copy  of  the  Bi- 
ble which  now  exists.  During  the 
period  between  the  fourth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  every  great  monas- 
tery (and  Europe  was  full  of  them) 
had  its  "scriptorium,"  or  writing- 
chamber,  in  which  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  constantly  produced.  Of 
the  1400  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  now  extant,  not 
one  was  written  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century,  or  by  other  than  Catholic 
hands;  and  Protestants  themselves 
have  no  higher  origin  for  their  Scrip- 
tures than  these  Catholic  copies,  and 
no  surer  ground  of  reliance  on  their 
accuracy  than  the  fidelity  and  learning 
of  Catholic  scholars.  How  easy,  if 
the  Catholic  Church  condemned  the 
Bible,  would  it  have  been  to  neglect 
this  multiplication  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  to  silently  destroy  existing  copies ! 
Yet  those  who  depend  altogether  on 
her  labors  for  their  boasted  Scripture, 
have  said,  and  still  will  say,  that  she 
fears  the  Bible  and  would  gladly  ban- 
ish it  from  men.  But  when  the  age 
of  printing  came,  her  efforts  were  re- 
doubled.  According  to  the  popular 
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idea,  translations  of  the  Scripture  in- 
to the  vulgar  tongues  were  never 
made  before  the  Reformation,  or  even 
till  long  after  it,  by  Catholics.  No- 
thing could  be  more  false.  The  Bi- 
ble, either  wholly  or  in  part,  had  been 
translated  and  published  in  no  less 
than  seven  of  the  common  languages 
of  Europe,  before  Luther  and  his  Re- 
form were  ever  dreamed  of.  In  the 
year  1466  a  translation  into  German 
was  printed,  copies  of  which  still  ex- 
ist. This  translation  passed  through 
sixteen  different  editions  at  Strasburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  translation,  of  which 
three  editions  were  published  at  Wit- 
temberg  in  1470, 1483,  and  1490;  two 
at  Cologne  in  1470  and  1480  ;  one  at 
Lubeck  in  1494 ;  one  at  Haberstadt 
in  1522;  and-tf**  each  at  Mayence, 
at  Strasburg,  and  at  Basle,  in  1517. 
Luther  first  published  his  translation 
in  1530,  nine  years  after  the  Diet  at 
Worms  and  twelve  years  after  he  had 
turned  Reformer.  Before  his  time, 
therefore,  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  different  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  German  language  in  cir- 
culation among  the  people,  besides 
almost  innumerable  editions  in  Latin, 
a  tongue  with  which  the  clergy  and 
the  learned  of  that  age  were  well  ac- 
quainted. In  the  year  147 1  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Italian  was 
printed  both  at  Rome  and  Venice, 
arid  passed  through  thirteen  different 
editions  before  the  year  1525.  Two 
different  translations  into  French 
were  also  published ;  one  in  1478, 
which  was  printed  in  seventeen  succes- 
sive editions  before  1546 ;  and  the 
other  in  15 12,  which  also  passed 
through  many  editions.  In  1478  a 
translation  into  Spanish  was  publish- 
ed, which  was  reprinted  in  15 15  with 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. In  1475,  a  translation  into 
Flemish  was  published  at  Cologne, 


of  which  seven  new  editions  were 
printed  before  1530.  In  1488,  the  Bi- 
ble, in  the  Bohemian  language,  was 
printed  at  Prague,  and  again  pro- 
duced at  Cutna  in  1498,  and  at  Ven- 
ice in  1506  and  15 11.  An  edition  in 
Sclavonian  was  also  published  at 
Cracow  in  the  first  part  of  the  same 
century.  Add  to  these  the  different 
versions  made  in  the  "dark  ages," 
and  you  have  no  less  than  twenty-two 
translations  and  seventy  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongues  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden, 
prepared  by  the  Catholic  pastors  and 
scholars  of  Europe,  and  distributed 
among  their  people,  before  Luther  and 
his  Bible  were  ever  heard  of.  When 
Protestant  historians  relate  that  this 
renowned  Reformer  never  saw  a  Bible 
till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  student  at  the  university- 
upward  of  two  years,  and  depict  his 
wonder  and  delight  at  its  discovery, 
{Hist  Ref.  HAubignk,  vol.  i.  p.  131,) 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  condemn 
the  ignorance  of  the  Reformer  or  the 
dishonesty  of  the  historian,  one  of 
which  must  be  true.  Circumstances 
certainly  seem  to  cast  the  odium  of 
falsehood  on  the  latter,  rather  than 
that  of  unparalleled  stupidity  upon  the 
former. 

After  the  Reformation  began,  the 
Catholic  Church  applied  herself  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  same  diligence  and 
zeal  as  of  old.  A  new  translation  in- 
to German  appeared  in  1534,  and 
passed  through  twenty  different  edi- 
tions within  the  century.  •  Another 
was  printed  in  1537,  and  also  passed 
through  several  editions.  Still  ano- 
ther was  published  in  1630,  and  du- 
ring the  past  fifty  years  there  have 
been  several  others.  Between  the 
years  1525  and  1567,  eight  different 
editions  of  the  Italian  translation  of 
147 1  were  printed,  with  the  formal 
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permission  of  the  Holy  Office  at 
Rome.  Another  translation  appeared 
in  1532,  which  passed  through  ten 
editions  withm  twenty  years.  Ano- 
ther still  was  published  in  1538, 1546, 
and  1547,  and  more  recently  there 
have  been  several  others ;  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  that  of  Antony  Mar- 
tini, which  in  1778  received  the  writ- 
ten endorsement  and  recommenda- 
tion of  Pope  Pius  VI.  Thirty-nine 
different  editions  of  the  French  trans- 
lation of  Le  Fevre,  as  revised  by  the 
doctors  of  Louvain,  were  published 
between  1550  and  the  year  1700, 
since  which  latter  date  many  new 
versions,  and  many  reprints  of  former 
versions,  have  appeared  in  France ; 
of  one  of  which  the  great  Bossuet  is 
said  to  have  distributed  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  with  his  own  hands.  In 
Spain,  likewise,  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially the  New  Testament,  has  been 
frequently  reprinted.  The  most  fa- 
mous Spanish  edition  is  the  renowned 
Polyglot  Bible  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
in  six  folio  volumes,  published  at  Al- 
cala  in  15 15.  In  the  year  1582,  the 
New  Testament  in  English  was  issued 
from  Rheims,  and  in  1609,  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  same  language,  was 
printed  at  Douay,  the  two  together 
forming  the  Douay  Bible,  an  edition 
which,  if  not  the  most  elegant  in 
phraseology,  is  still  generally  admit- 
ted by  all  critics  to  be  more  faithful 
and  correct  than  any  other  version  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  This  latter 
version  has  appeared  in  almost  every 
form,  from  the  largest  and  most  or- 
nate to  the  smallest  and  least  expen- 
sive, and  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  Catholic  family  which  possesses 
the  ability  to  read  it.  Nearly  the 
same  maybe  said  of  all  other  ver- 
sions in  the  common  languages  of 
the  present  age.  They  were  intend- 
ed not  for  the  learned,  but  for  the 
people.  The  encouragement  which 
they  received  came  from  the  people, 


not  in  opposition  to,  but  in  conse- 
quence of,  the  permission  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  pastors  of  the 
church:  and  it  is  simply  incredible 
that  all  these  different  translations 
should  have  been  made,  and  these 
numerous  editions  printed,  unless  the 
Bible  had  been  freely  read  and  freely 
circulated  among  the  Catholic  masses 
both  of  Europe  and  America. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  ever  hiding 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  even  keeping 
them  in  the .  background,  history 
proves,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  or  denial,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  occupied  the  fore- 
most position  in  the  preservation  and 
diffusion  of  the  written  word  of  God  ; 
and  that  to  her  efforts,  and  to  her 
efforts  alone,  is  due  not  only  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Bible  itself, 
but  also  of  those  vast  treasures  of  re- 
search and  investigation  which  tend 
to  throw  light  upon  its  meaning,  and 
enforce  its  teachings  on  the  hearts  of 
those  who  read  it ;  nay  more,  that 
Protestants  themselves  possess  a 
Bible,  only  so  far  as  the  same  church 
has  bestowed  it  on  them ;  and  that 
their  commentaries  and  expositions 
are  but  mere  digests  and  abridg- 
ments of  the  laborious  and  extensive 
works  of  Catholic  philosophers  and 
theologians. 

How,  then,  when  the  Council  of 
Trent — which  is  the  unerring  voice 
of  the  universal  church — when  the 
Pope,  who  is  the  head  and  ruler  of 
the  faithful — when  the  unvarying  prac- 
tice of  all  ages  of  Catholics  through- 
out the  world — proclaims  that  the 
Catholic  Church  believes  the  Bible 
to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and 
one  of  the  great  means  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  instruction  of  man-* 
kind — how,  then,  can  Protestants  ask 
whether  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
demns the  Bible,  and  forbids  its 
members  to  circulate  and  read  it? 
Does  not  all  history  answer  them? 
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Do  not  thousands  of  sermons,  homi- 
lies, and  commentaries  answer  them  ? 
Do  not  hundreds  of  translations, 
scattered  over  all  ages  and  all  lands, 
answer  them  ?  Does  not  their  own 
possession  of  the  Bible  at  the  present 
day,  which  they  profess  to  prize  so 
highly,  and  for  which  they  are  indebt- 
ed to  that  same  church,  answer  them  ? 
How,  then,  can  they  believe  those 
slanders  which  have,  for  so  many 
years,  been  uttered  against  the 
church  of  God  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptures  ?  Above  all,  how  can  they 
repeat  them,  after  the  often  made  and 
complete  demonstration  of  their  false- 
hood? 

Still  it  is  asked,  What,  then,  about 
these  Bible  burnings,  this  actual  hin- 
drance, in  particular  instances,  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible  ?  And  why  does  not 
the  Catholic  Church  join  with  the  great 
Bible  societies  of  the  age  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  Bible,  or  at  least  form  societies  of 
her  own  for  the  same  purpose  9 

These  are  important  questions, 
and  questions,  too,  which  must  be 
answered,  if  the  preceding  demon- 
stration would  have  its  full  effect 
upon  the  mind ;  and  for  this  reason 
we  will  now  consider  them. 

What  is  the  Bible  ?  Very  few  Pro- 
testants ever  seem  to  know,  or  at 
least  to  remember,  what  the  Bible 
really  is.  Most  of  those  whom  we 
have  met  appear  to  regard  it  as  a 
book,  delivered  in  its  present  form 
directly  by  God  to  man.  But  this  is 
not  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible 
is  a  collection  of  different  books,  writ- 
ten at  various  periods  during  the  space 
of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Some  of  them  were  originally  in  He- 
brew, some  in  Chaldaic,  some  in 
Greek.  They  had  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  different  authors,  most  of  whom 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other 
either  in  place  or  time ;  and  they 
were  neither  collected  into  one 
volume  nor  arranged  in  the  shape  of 


the  present  Bible,  until  many  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  when  we 
say,  "  The  Bible  is  inspired,"  u  The 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,"  we 
mean  just  this,  and  nothing  more, 
namely,  that  the  original  manuscript, 
which  any  one  of  these  authors  wrote 
with  his  own  hand,  exactly  as  dic- 
tated to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
inspired,  and  contained  the  revela- 
tion of  God.  When  a  copy  of  that 
original  manuscript  was  made,  the 
copy  was  not  inspired.  If  it  precisely 
corresponded  with  its  original,  it 
would  give  a  perfectly  correct  idea  of 
that  original ;  if  it  differed  from  it,  it 
would,  so  far,  fail  to  give  such  idea  ; 
and  would,  to  that  extent,  fail  to  be 
a  sure  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
written  word  of  God.  So  with  a 
translation  ;  if  it  rendered  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  original  manuscript 
into  another  language  so  exactly 
that  a  reader  of  the  translation  would 
receive  precisely  the  same  impres- 
sions that  were  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  original — supposing 
them  to  be  rightly  understood  by  him 
— then  would  the  translation,  in  its 
turn,  make  known  the  exact  truth  of 
God.  But  if  there  was  in  this  the 
smallest  deviation,  and  the  ideas  im- 
parted by  it  were  not  precisely  those 
imparted  by  the  original,  then  it 
would  not  convey  the  word  of  God. 
And  since  not  one  of  these  original 
manuscripts  is  now  preserved,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  there  is  not  an 
inspired  book  in  existence ;  but,  at 
the  best,  only  copies  and  translations 
of  books  that  were  inspired,  but  have 
long  ago  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

But  even  these  copies  which  we 
now  possess  are  nolifirst  copies,  made 
directly  from  the  original  manuscripts 
themselves.  Moses  wrote  his  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  upward 
of  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the 
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oldest  existing  copy  of  them  was 
made  within  the  past  nine  hundred 
years.  How  many  successive  gener- 
ations of  copies,  so  to  speak,  filled  up 
the  intermediate  two  thousand  years, 
no  one  can  tell.  The  same  is  true, 
in  their  degree,  of  the  remaining 
books;  copy  of  these  also  being 
made  from  copy,  and  so  on,  until  the 
art  of  printing  was  discovered.  All 
of  these  copies,  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  were  made  by 
hand,  in  rude  characters,  and  with 
ruder  implements,  while  languages 
were  constantly  changing,  and  differ- 
ent ideas  were  being  conveyed  to 
different  generations  by  the  same 
words  and  phrases.  From  these 
copies  all  of  the  modern  translations 
have  been  made,  and  these  transla- 
tions are  the  "  Bible,"  as  commonly 
read  and  circulated  among  men. 

Now,  we  ask  in  all  candor,  what 
certainty  there  is,  on  Protestant 
grounds,  that  any  of  th*ese  modern 
translations  is  the  real  word  of  God  ? 
To  be  such,  the  translation  must  be 
an  infallible  rendering  from  the  copy ; 
the  copy  must  have  been  exactly  like 
the  preceding  copy,  and  that,  again, 
exactly  like  its  predecessor,  and  so 
on  back  to  the  original  inspired 
manuscript  itself.  And  are  Protes- 
tants so  certain  of  this,  that  they  have 
any  right  to  feel  sure  that,  when  they 
open  their  Bible,  the  ideas  which  they 
receive  are  precisely  those  which  God 
intended  that  the  words  of  Moses, 
Samuel,  Daniel,  or  the  Evangelists 
should  convey?  And  yet,  unless 
they  are  sure  of  it,  how  can  they 
really  believe  what  they  read  in  it, 
and  stake  the  salvation  of  their  souls 
on  the  correctness  and  fidelity  of 
copies  and  translations,  about  which 
they  can  never,  by  any  possible  evi- 
dence short  of  a  new  revelation,  be- 
come satisfied  ? 

Our  object  is  not,  however,  to  de- 
stroy faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word 


of  God,  (a  truth  which,  on  Catholic 
grounds,  is  thoroughly  demonstrable,) 
although  it  is  worth  while  to  reflect 
on  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
attempt  to  make  it  the  sole  teacher 
of  divine  revelation  ;  but  to  call  to 
mind  how  important,  how  absolutely 
necessary y  it  is,  that  the  Bible  which  we 
read  should  be  a  true  translation  from 
a  correct  copy  of  the  original  inspired 
book.  And  we  think  the  reader  will 
agree  with  us  when  we  say,  that  the 
greatest  care  to  secure  correctness  is 
none  too  great,  and  the  most  rigid  ex- 
clusion of  all  erroneous,  or  even  sus- 
picious, copies  and  translations  can- 
not be  too  rigid;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  obtain,  and  of  the  Christian 
church  to  provide,  the  very  best  and 
most  perfect  Bibles  possible ;  and 
then  to  abandon  and  condemn  all 
others. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Catho- 
lic Church  has  always  done  and  is  do- 
ing at  this  day.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  labors  of  St.  Jerome.  This 
holy  man  lived  at  an  age  when  most 
of  the  old  manuscripts  were  still  ex- 
isting, when  those  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  had  been  in  use 
during  the  life  of  Christ  had  not  all 
perished,  and  when  the  originals  of 
the  New  Testament,  or,  at  least,  co- 
pies of  them  which  had  been  made 
under  apostolic  supervision,  were  still 
attainable.  All  these,  and  many 
others  —  Hebrew,  Syro  -  Chaldaic, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac — he  col- 
lected, and,  having  thoroughly  com- 
pared them  with  each  other,  and  re- 
stored the  original  text  to  its  highest 
possible  purity,  he  translated  it  into 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  then, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  the 
most  definite  and  expressive  of  hu- 
man languages.  This  translation  is 
called  the  "Vulgate."  It  is  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  version 
of  the  Bible  in  existence,  and  the 
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only  one  which  was  made  from  the 
originals,  or  first  copies,  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  from  authoritative 
copies  of  the  Old.  Protestant  critics 
have  said  of  it :  "  The  Vulgate  may 
be  reasonably  pronounced,  upon  the 
whole,  a  good  and  faithful  version."* 
"  It  is  allowed  to  be,  in  general,  a 
faithful  translation,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  the  sense  of  Scripture  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  more  mod- 
ern versions."!  "  The  Latin  Vulgate 
preserves  many  true  readings  where 
the  modern  Hebrew  copies  are  cor- 
rupted."! "It  is  in  general  skilful 
and  faithful,  and  often  gives  the 
sense  of  Scripture  better  than  modern 
version  s."§ 

This  most  excellent  Vulgate  edition 
is  the  very  one  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  sanctioned  as  the  autho- 
rized text  of  Scripture.  The  Council 
of  Trent  decreed,  "  that  the  ancient 
and  Vulgate  edition  .  .  .  should 
be  deemed  authentic  in  public  read- 
ings, disputes,  sermons,  and  exposi- 
tions, and.  that  no  one  should  dare 
or  presume,  on  any  pretext,  to  reject 
it.l 

Moreover,  as  the  original  manu- 
script of  St.  Jerome  was  no  more  im- 
perishable than  others  which  had 
gone  before  it,  and  as  it  could  be 
perpetuated  only  in  copies,  the 
church  has  put  forth  every  effort 
to  secure  these  in  abundance  and 
perfection.  They  were  all  written 
in  her  own  monasteries,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  her  priests  and  bishops. 
They  have  been  subject  to  constant 
and  thorough  revision.  When  print- 
ing was  invented,  and  Bibles  began 
to  multiply  on  every  side,  (some  of 
them  filled  with  dangerous  errors 

*  Campbell's  Dissertations  on  tkg  Gospels.  Diss, 
x.  part  Hi.  §  ia 

t  Home's  Int.  Vol.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  iii.  f  iii.  p.  277.  Am. 
ed.  1836. 

X  Ibid. 

§  Gerard's  Institutes.   Chap.  It.  sec  4,  p.  8a.  Am. 
ed  i8aj. 
I  Sets.  it. 


and  perversions,)  she  remedied  this 
evil  by  stringent  legislation.  Thus, 
the  same  council  says :  "  Desiring 
to  impose  some  limit  upon  printers 
in  this  matter,  who,  .  .  .  without 
licenses  from  their  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, do  print  these  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  .  .  .  this  Holy  Synod 
decrees  and  declares,  that  hereafter 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially 
the  ancient  and  Vulgate  edition,  shall 
be  printed  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
no  one  to  print,  or  to  have  printed, 
any  books  concerning  sacred  things, 
.  .  .  unless  they  shall  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  ordi- 
nary. .  .  .  This  approval  shall 
be  given  in  writing,  and  shall  appear, 
either  written  or  printed,  authentical- 
ly in  the  front  of  the  book ;  and  both 
the  approval  and  the  examination 
shall  be  made  gratis,  to  the  end  that 
good  things,  may  be  countenanced 
and  evil  things  condemned."* 

In  this  manner  has  the  Catholic 
Church  secured  the  preservation  of 
the  pure  text  of  Scripture.  Starting 
at  an  age  when  it  was  possible,  if  it 
ever  was,  to  obtain  an  exact  version 
of  the  word  of  God,  she,  by  the  hand 
of  St  Jerome,  prepared  one  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  the  most  hostile 
criticism.  Exercising  over  this  her 
constant  vigilance,  she  brought  it 
down  to  the  age  of  printing.  Then, 
rigidly  excluding  all  editions  which 
could  not  undergo  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny,  she  openly  endorses  all 
those  which  are  genuine  and  faithful, 
so  that  the  Catholic  reader  of  to-day, 
seeing  in  his  Latin  Bible  the  ap- 
proval of  his  bishop,  and  knowing 
that  no  bishop  could  sanction  any 
false  version  without  being  imme- 
diately discovered  and  punished, 
knows  also  that  what  he  reads  and 
studies  is  the  Holy  Scripture,  as 
Moses  and  the  prophets  wrote  it, 

•  Seas.  iv. 
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as  Christ  and  his  apostles  used  it, 
and  as  the  church  of  all  ages  has  re- 
ceived it. 

Advancing  one  step  further,  the 
care  of  the  church  next  manifests  it- 
self in  the  Bibles  for  the  people. 
These  are,  of  necessity,  translations 
into  the  vulgar  tongues.  They  are 
all  made  from  the  Vulgate  by  per- 
sons duly  authorized  for  the  purpose, 
and  must  also  be  certified  as  correct 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  before 
they  can  be  printed,  sold,  or  read. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  English  trans- 
lation, commonly  called  the  Douay 
Bible.  This  version  was  prepared 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish scholars  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  who  possessed  a  wide  ac- 
%  quaintance  with  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew as  well  as  with  the  Latin  and 
more  modern  tongues.  This  version 
is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  exact 
and  literal,  and  to  exhibit,  as  far  as 
a  translation  can  do  so,  the  precise 
sense  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture. 
It  has  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Holy  See  and  of  innumerable  bi- 
shops ;  and  every  new  edition  bears 
the  official  recommendation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  superior,  who  vouches 
for  its  completeness  and  its  purity. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that,  with  all 
these  precautions,  the  Douay  Bible 
should  fail  to  be,  in  fidelity  of  render- 
ing, the  most  perfect  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  that  exists  in  the  English 
tongue. 

But  the  Catholic  Church  has  not 
stopped  even  here.  No  one  denies 
that  in  the  Bible  there  are  many  pas- 
sages difficult  to  understand,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  no  access  to  the  original  manu- 
scripts, and  no  opportunities  for  cri- 
tical research,  to  ascertain  the  true 
meaning  of  these  passages  without 
external  aid.  The  object  of  com- 
mentaries and  expositions  is  to  sup- 
ply this  aid;  but  these  have  long 


ago  grown  so  voluminous  and  costly 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
men.  And  so,  to  meet  this  final 
difficulty,  the  church  accompanies 
every  translation  into  a  vulgar  tongue 
with  proper  notes  and  comments, 
prepared  by  competent  and  pious 
persons,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
sacred  text. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  what  the 
Catholic  Church  has  done  concerning 
the  Bible,  it  will  be  perceived :  i. 
That  the  church  possesses,  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  earliest,  purest, 
and  most  exact  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  exists  in  the  whole 
world ;  2.  That  her  translations  of 
the  Vulgate  into  the  languages  of  the 
people  present  them  with  the  purest 
and  most  exact  version  of  the  Bible 
which  they  can  possibly  obtain ;  3. 
That  by  her  notes  and  comments  she 
affords  to  them  freedom  from  serious 
error  and  mistake  in  their  perusal  of 
the  sacred  text. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  turn  to 
the  Bibles  which  Protestantism  offers, 
and  inquire  as  to  their  reliability. 
The  ordinary  translations  of  Protes- 
tants are  made  from  Greek  and  He- 
brew manuscripts.  These  manu- 
scripts, as  we  have  seen,  are  copies, 
not  originals,  and,  of  course,  are  not 
inspired.  They  are,  therefore,  relia- 
ble so  far  as  they  present  the  exact 
ideas  presented  by  their  originals, 
and  no  further ;  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  do  this  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  their  own  anti- 
quity and  their  nearness  to  the  ori- 
ginals themselves.  But  not  a  manu- 
script of  the  Old  Testament  in  He- 
brew now  exists  which  dates  back 
further  than  the  eleventh  century. 
The  oldest  extant  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament  are  not  older 
than  the  fourth  century;  and  these 
are  confessedly  imperfect,  and,  in 
some  places,  entirely  wanting.  Out 
of  these  manuscripts  and  later  ones, 
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however,  Protestant  translators  are 
first  compelled  to  select  a  text  which 
shall  represent,  as  near  as  they  can 
make  it  do  so,  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  then,  from  this  text 
make  their  translation. 

To  the  first  translators  this  work 
presented  no  small  difficulties.  They 
were  unskilled  in  the  languages  in 
which  these  manuscripts  were  writ- 
ten. The  manuscripts  disagreed  ex- 
tensively among  themselves,  and 
many  of  them  were  without  lines  or 
punctuation  marks,  and  in  characters 
long  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first 
Protestant  versions  were,  both  in  the 
text  and  the  translation,  exceedingly 
erroneous,  and,  in  some  portions, 
utterly  unreliable.  Most  of  these 
difficulties  have  vanished  with  ad- 
vancing years.  Protestant  scholars 
have  become  versed  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew."  They  have  learned  to 
read  with  accuracy  the  ancient  cha- 
racters in  which  the  manuscripts  were 
written,  and  their  extensive  research 
among  the  various  versions  has  clone 
much  to  clear  their  text  from  ambi- 
guity. But  the  fact  still  remains, 
that  the  best  Greek  or  Hebrew  text, 
which  they  can  reach,  is  later  by 
many  centuries,  and  more  fallible  by 
numerous  successive  copyings,  than 
those  from  which  the  Latin  Vulgate 
was  prepared ;  and,  consequently,  can 
bear  no  comparison  in  purity  and  ge- 
nuineness with  that  which  St.  Jerome 
produced  from  the  first  copies,  if  not 
from  the  originals  themselves,  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  versions 
of  the  Old,  which  Christ  had  sanc- 
tioned by  his  personal  use.  And 
it  is  this  difference,  between  the 
sources  of  the  text  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Bibles,  which  gives  the 
Catholic  version  its  deserved  preemi- 
nence, and  has  won  for  it  the  enco- 
miums to  which  we  have  referred. 

Extending  our  view  to  the  transla- 


tions made  and  used  by  Protestants, 
we  perceive  this  difference  still  sub- 
sisting. Most  of  these  were  the  re- 
sult of  private  enterprise,  and  never 
have  received  the  sanction  of  great 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Even  the 
ordinary  English,  or  "  King  James  " 
version,  (which  is  the  one  in  common 
circulation  in  this  country,)  was  a 
private  venture  of  the  king  whose 
name  it  bears ;  and  though  indorsed 
by  him  as  the  head  of  the  state 
church  of  England,  it  has  never  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  any  authority 
which  can  strictly  be  called  ecclesi- 
astical. The  people  who  now  use  it 
have  no  other  guarantee  of  its  correct- 
ness than  the  fact  that  their  fathers 
used  it  before  them.  They  look  in 
vain  for  any  mark  upon  its  pages 
which  shall  assure  them,  on  an  autho- 
rity they  know  to  be  reliable,  that 
what  they  read  is  the  true  word  of 
God.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  exa- 
mine their  own  writers,  they  find  the 
sentiment  prevailing  that  the  "  king's 
version  "  is  not  the  word  of  God.  It 
is  accused  of  being  "  without  fideli- 
ty," "  ambiguous  and  incorrect,  even 
in  matters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;"*  and  a  well-known  commen- 
tator has  even  said,  "  That  it  is  not 
so  just  a  representation  of  the  in- 
spired originals,  as  merits  to  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on  for  determining  the 
controverted  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith."f 

These  general  statements  are  ap- 
plicable to  other  Protestant  trans- 
lations as  well  as  to  the  English. 
None  of  them  are  perfect,  or  are  even 
claimed  to  be  so.  Each  is  in  turn 
vilified  and  condemned  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  others  ;  and  not  one  of 
them  has  yet  received  the  sanction 
of  such  an  authority  as  can  assure 

*  Home's  InL  Bibliographical  Appendix,  p.  37, 
Am.  ed.  183& 

t  Macknight  General  Preface  U  E/istles,  sec  i, 
vol  L  p.  a6,  Am.  ed.  z8ia 
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she  received  she  has  obeyed.  The 
energies,  the  money,  which  Protest- 
ants would  have  expended  in  printing 
and  circulating  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  she  has  expended  in  found- 
ing churches,  hospitals,  convents,  and 
seminaries,  and  in  providing  the  whole 
world  with  missionaries,  by  whose 
labors,  nations,  to*  whom  the  Bible 
could  have  no  access,  have  been  sub- 
jugated to  the  faith.  She  recognizes 
but  one  means  for  the  conversion  of 
mankind,  and  that  is,  the  voice  of  the 
living  teacher;  and  never  can  she 
substitute  another  in  its  stead. 

Moreover,  God  gave  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  his 
own  Israel,  not  to  heathens.  Our 
Lord,  through  his  apostles,  bestowed 
on  Christians,  not  on  pagans,  the  in- 
estimable treasures  of  the  New.  The 
Bible  is  for  those  who  believe  already, 
for  the  "  man  of  God,"  "  that  he  may 
be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works,"  not  for  the  infidel  and  hea- 
then, who  perhaps  read  it,  but  are  in- 
fidels and  heathens  still.  Such  is  the 
will  of  God,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  received  the  same,  and  the  facts 
of  history  prove  that  she  is  right.  For 
when  Protestantism  arose,  its  great 
aim  was  to  spread  the  Bible.  Its  his- 
tory has  been  the  history  of  Bible- 
circulation,  and  in  the  Bible  Society 
has  culminated  the  Reformation. 
These  societies  have  labored  bravely, 
we  read  that  previous  to  the  year  1834, 
a  single  society  in  Germany  had  dis- 
tributed nearly  3,000,000  copies  of 
the  entire  Bible,  and  2,000,000  more 
of  the  New  Testament.  That  by 
another  society  in  Great  Britain,  over 
35,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  or  New 
Testament,  had  been  put  into  circu- 
lation before  1859  ;  and  that  another 
in  New  York  publishes  every  year 
more  than  250,000  Bibles,  and  twice 
that  number  of  New  Testaments,  and 
parts  of  Scripture.  But  what  are  the 
results  ?  Where  are  the  nations  which 
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have  been  added  to  the  Christian 
fold?  Where  are  the  signs  of  well- 
developed  and  intelligent  piety  in 
the  great  Protestant  empires  of  the 
age  ?  Have  not  their  own  writers 
told  us  that  the  boundaries  of  Pro- 
testantism are  the  same  to-day  that 
they  were  when  Luther  left  it — that 
no  new  nations  have  been  added  to 
its  numbers,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  this 
continent,  that  no  new  territory  has 
been  subjected  to  its  sway ;  that  for 
the  heathen  it  has  done  comparatively 
nothing,  and  for  the  irreligious  of  its 
own  lands  but  little  more  ?  Look  at 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  all  of 
whose  people  come  of  good  Christian 
stock.  The  census  of  i860  fixes  the 
population  at  over  30,000,000,  while 
acensus  of  professing  Christians,  of  all 
Protestant  denominations,  estimates 
their  number  at  less  than  6,000,000. 
Is  the  proportion  greater  in  Germany 
or  in  England?  And  what  a  com- 
ment is  this  upon  the  boast  of  these 
societies,  that  they  evangelize  the 
world,  and  that  the  work  they  are 
performing  is  the  work  of  God  ! 

And  has  the  Catholic  Church  by 
preaching  done  no  better?  While 
men  yet  lived  who  heard  the  voice  of 
Luther,  the  Catholic  preachers  of 
Europe  had  won  back  to  the  church 
more  than  one  half  of  what  she  lost 
by  the  Reformation.  In  a  few  years 
longer  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica, the  Canadas,  and  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  were  sheltered  in  her  bosom. 
Another  century,  and  again  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  was  blossoming  in  Eng- 
land, and  springing  green  and  vigor- 
ous from  the  soil  of  our  own  land. 
To-day  where  is  the  country  in  which 
she  is  not  strong  and  valorous,  strong 
in  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  valorous 
in  the  surety  of  her  victory  ? 

Does  history  leave  a  doubt  upon 
the  mind  as  to  the  true  means  of 
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Christian  labor  ?  Or  who  can  won- 
der that  the  Catholic  Church  refuses 
to  substitute  the  human  means  for 
the  divine,  or  even  to  waste  her 
energies  and  money  on  what  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  so  fruitless? 
She  has  the  Bible  for  her  children. 
She  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Those  who  are  able,  can  buy  it  for 
themselves.  To  those  who  are  una- 
ble to  buy,  she  gives  it  when  they  ask. 
But  never  has  she  taken  pains  to 
strew  the  pure  pearls  of  written  reve- 
lation underneath  the  feet  of  infidels 
and  heathen — mindful  that,  as  the 
Lord  warned  her,  "they  will  turn 
again  and  rend  you." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  ask  of  every 
Christian  reader  a  single  favor  more. 
It  is,  that  he  will  candidly  examine 

*  Macaulay's  Misc.,  art.  Ranke's  History  of  tJu 
Pejes. 


the  best  authorities  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject ;  that  he  will  carefully  re- 
flect upon  the  reasons  we  have  offered, 
and  decide  for  himself  the  great  ques- 
tions which  we  have  tried  to  answer. 
And  when  he  finds,  as  he  surely  will, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
condemn  the  Bible,  or  forbid  her  peo- 
ple to  circulate  and  read  it — that 
she  has  never  prohibited  or  burned  a 
Bible  which  she  did  not  know  to  be 
erroneous  and  liable  to  lead  her  chil- 
dren into  error — that  she  has  never 
cast  her  lot  in  with  the  Bible  society, 
simply  because  she  follows  the  com- 
mand of  Christ — let  him  undo  the 
evil  he,  perhaps,  has  done,  in  stating 
that  concerning  her  which  he  now 
knows  is  false,  and  manfully  assert 
the  truth  he  now  has  learned,  thus 
doing  justice  to  the  church  of  God. 


SKETCHES  DRAWN  FROM  THE  ABBE  LAGRANGE'S  LIFE 

OF  ST.  PAULA. 

IN    THREE  CHAPTERS. 

CONCLUDED. 

CHAPTER  III. 


The  government  of  Paula  in  her 
newly  founded  monastery  was  admi- 
rable, and  she  herself  was  the  exam- 
ple of  all  virtues,  as  was  also  Eusto- 
chium.  The  fame  of  her  rule  spread 
throughout  the  East,  and  went  back 
to  Rome,  where  Marcella  still  lived 
and  gloried  in  her  friend. 

The  chief  happiness  of  the  recluses 
was  to  study  the  Scriptures,  which 
they  now  read  from  beginning  to  end. 
Jerome  read  with  them,  explaining 
everything.  His  grotto  was  not  far 
off,  and  he  passed  his  nights  there, 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  surrounded 
with  manuscripts  and  assisted  by 
others  copying  for  him ;  for  he  was 


now  growing  old,  and  his  failing 
eyesight  no  longer  allowed  of  his 
enduring  the  fatigue  of  writing.  He 
resumed  the  study  of  the  eastern 
dialects  in  order  the  better  to  com- 
prehend the  original  of  the  holy 
works,  and,  encouraged  by  Paula  and 
Eustochium,  resumed  his  work  of 
translation,  which  was  continued  for 
nearly  twenty  years  under  their  saintly 
influence. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  Paula's 
monasteries,  church,  and  hospital 
were  all  finished,  with  their  surround- 
ing walls,  which  in  those  times  were 
so  necessary  a  protection  from  the 
raids  of  the  neighboring  Arabs. 
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The  number  of  the  recluses  had 
increased,  and  Paula  now  divided 
them  into  three  communities,  each 
one  having  an  abbess  or  mother  at 
its  head,  after  the  plan  of  St  Pa- 
comius. 

During  the  week  their  vows  of 
enclosure  prevented  all  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world.  They  all  went 
on  Sunday  to  the  church  at  Bethle- 
hem; for  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  was  not  offered  up  at  their  own 
chapel,  St.  Jerome  never  having 
deemed  himself  worthy  to  mount  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  such  was  his  pro- 
found humility ;  and  Vincentius,  the 
only  priest  they  had  beside,  did  not 
attempt  to  officiate  where  Jerome 
dared  not. 

Paula  was  the  soul  of  her  commu- 
nities.   Her  austerities  were  as  great 
as  her  charities,  and  these  were 
without  number.    St.  Jerome  repre- 
sents her  like  a  devoted  mother  to 
each  and  all  of  her  spiritual  daugh- 
ters, loving  them  all  and  studying 
their  characters  equally,  in  order  to 
guide  each  one  according  to  her 
individual  nature  and  for  the  best 
Intellectual  activity  was  greatly  en- 
couraged among  them  by  her,  and 
she  took  care  to  furnish  them  with 
books  and  food  for  the  mind.  In 
this  Jerome  was  of  great  assistance 
to  her.    His  convent  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  science  and  letters  as  well  as 
of  asceticism.    He  had  around  him 
many  men  of  vast  erudition,  who  in 
taking  care  of  their  souls  did  not 
forswear  the  paths  of  learning,  and 
in  solitude  pursued  their  studies. 
They  also  wrote  books  which  were 
read  with  great  avidity  by  Paula  and 
her  religious  family.  Jerome  himself, 
in  addition  to  his  great  works,  com- 
posed many  pious  biographies,  and 
among  others  the  life  of  St.  Epipha- 
nius,  at  the  particular  request  of 
Paula.    The  latter  had  now  taught 
her  daughters  to  copy  the  Psalms, 


which  Jerome  had  translated  at  Rome 
by  the  order  of  Pope  Damasus. 
This  was  a  work  of  importance,  as 
exactness  was  necessary  in  order  to 
repair  the  harm  done  to  the  work  by 
neglect  of  the  original  manuscripts. 
Copying  thus  became  universal  in  all 
monasteries,  owing  to  the  impetus 
given  to  it  by  Paula,  and  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  much 
that  is  of  inestimable  value  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Paula  now  urged  Jerome  to  revise 
all  his  various  translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  this  prodigious 
work  was  concluded  by  him  as  early 
as  the  year  390.  The  book  was 
dedicated  to  Paula  and  Eustochium. 
To  Paula  particularly,  palmam  ferat 
qui  meruit,  great  praise  is  due  for  the 
holy  influence  she  exercised  for  so 
many  years  over  St  Jerome,  to  such 
a  noble  purpose,  and  which  produced 
such  fruits  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  called  the  Vulgate,  still  used 
in  the  church  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries. 

All  these  pious  labors  gave  great 
renown  to  Paula's  monasteries,  and 
she  who  had  thought  to  hide  herself 
from  the  world,  saw  the  curious  world 
appear  at  her  gates,  attracted  by  the 
beacon  light  of  Bethlehem.  Her 
buildings  could  scarcely  contain  the 
visitors  who  flocked  to  see  her.  St 
Augustine  himself  had  sent  his  be- 
loved friend,  Alypius,  across  the  seas 
to  witness  these  wonders  and  to  see 
Jerome  and  Paula.  Augustine  after- 
ward wrote  to  Jerome,  thus  beginning 
a  friendship  between  these  two  great 
men,  one  of  whom  was  just  risen 
above  the  horizon  of  the  church, 
while  the  other  great  luminary  was  on 
the  decline,  though  spreading  out  his 
rays  in  all  the  splendor  of  the  setting 
sun. 

But  that  which  most  astonished 
the  pilgrims  to  Bethlehem  was  not 
Jerome  nor  any  other  inhabitant  of 
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this  holy  place,  but  Paula  in  the 
midst  of  her  virgins.  "  What  coun- 
try," says  St.  Jerome,  "does  not 
send  hither  its  pilgrims  to  see  Paula, 
who  eclipses  us  all  in  humility?  She 
has  attained  that  earthly  glory  from 
which  she  fled ;  for  in  flying  from  it 
she  found  it,  because  glory  follows 
virtue  as  shadows  follow  the  light." 

Among  all  the  visits  paid  to  the 
recluses,  none  filled  them  with  so 
much  joy  as  that  of  the  venerable 
Epiphanius,  whose  early  lessons  had 
had  so  rriuch  to  do  with  the  religious 
training  of  Paula.  He,  too,  was  de- 
lighted ;  he  had  seen  nothing  more 
perfect  in  the  desert.  The  order, 
the  prayerful  and  fervent  nuns,  the 
austere  and  laborious  monks,  the  won- 
derful intellectual  activity,  amazed 
him.  He  remained  some  time  with 
his  friends  at  Bethlehem,  praising 
God  for  what  he  saw. 

About  this  time  the  discussions 
on  Origenism  began  to  trouble  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  and  finally 
penetrated  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Beth- 
lehem. Jerome  was  estranged  from 
Rufinus  and  Melanie,  and  others  of 
his  early  friends,  by  differing  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  this  celebrated 
heresy.  Paula  was  afflicted  at  this, 
and  foresaw  clouds  in  the  future 
which  did  not  fail  to  burst  on  her 
own  monasteries.  The  great  doctri- 
nal combats  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
which  the  church  was  destined  to 
come  off  victorious,  Paula  would 
gladly  have  avoided  entirely,  but  in 
spite  of  herself  she  became  involved 
in  them.  Her  sorrow  was  great 
when  she  saw  her  monasteries  as  well 
as  St.  Jerome  and  herself  excluded 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  because  of 
their  clinging  to  their  old  friend  St. 
Epiphanius,  who  was  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  great  antago- 
nist of  Origenism.  The  ordination 
of  a  priest  for  the  monasteries  was 
the  ostensible  cause  of  their  being 


put  under  the  ban.  This  priest  was 
Paulinianus,  the  brother  of  Jerome, 
and  the  validity  of  his  ordination  by 
Epiphanius  was  questioned  by  John, 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
ground  of  the  youth  of  Paulinianus, 
but  in  reality  because  John,  instigated 
by  Rufinus,  was  profoundly  irritated 
against  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  on 
account  of  his  own  leanings  toward 
the  doctrine  of  Origen.  He  forbade 
the  entrance  of  the  church  of  the 
Nativity  or  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  ail  who  considered  the  ordination 
of  Paulinianus  canonical.  This,  of 
course,  included  the  recluses  of  Beth- 
lehem.   Their  dismay  was  great. 

Epiphanius  did  not  consider  it  de- 
rogatory to  his  dignity  for  him  to  bend 
his  white  head  before  the  younger 
bishop  and  sue  for  clemency  for 
others.  He  explained  the  great  want 
of  a  priest  at  the  monasteries,  and 
the  motives  for  the  ordination  of 
Paulinianus,  and  he  begged  John,  for 
the  sake  of  charity,  to  cease  such 
persecution ;  and  then  the  illustrious 
patriarch,  on  his  knees,  conjured  him 
to  abjure  the  false  doctrines  that  had 
divided  them. 

But  John  would  not  yield,  and 
talked  only  of  the  offence  of  the  un- 
canonical  ordination.  Whereupon, 
Epiphanius  thought  it  his  duty  to 
expose  him,  and  demanded  of  the 
recluses  that  they  should  suspend  all 
communion  with  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem until  the  latter  should  renounce 
his  errors. 

Notwithstanding  this  moderation, 
the  rancor  of  John  burst  upon  them. 
All  ecclesiastical  functions  were  for- 
bidden Jerome  and  Vincentius. 
Paula's  catechumens  were  refused 
baptism,  and  his  wrath  went  so  far  as 
to  deny  religious  burial  to  the  hermits 
as  if  they  were  excommunicated. 
Paula  suffered  inwardly  from  this 
warfare,  so  different  from  the  quiet 
and  repose  she  longed  for.  Herself 
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untouched  by  the  arguments  of  the 
heretics,  she  became  an  object  of 
envy.  But  the  voice  of  calumny 
could  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  her 
mind,  and  by  no  word  or  sign  did 
she  ever  show  impatience  or  anger. 
She  endeavored  also  to  console  St. 
Jerome  for  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived. She  loved  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture to  him,  to  soothe  his  mind.  It 
was  in  the  Bible  that  she  always 
found  strength  to  endure  every  evil. 

Finally,  Bishop  John,  carrying  his 
hatred  to  Jerome  to  its  climax,  passed 
a  decree  of  banishment  against  him. 
Jerome,  worn  out  by  contention, 
wished  to  depart  at  once,  but  Paula 
said  to  him  these  touching  words: 
"  They  hate  us  and  would  crush  us, 
but  let  us  return  patience  for  hatred, 
humility  for  arrogance.  Does  not 
St  Paul  bid  us  return  good  for  evil  ? 
And  when  our  conscience  tells  us 
that  our  sufferings  do  not  proceed 
from  sin,  we  are  very  certain  that  the 
afflictions  of  this  world  are  only  the 
assurance  of  eternal  reward.  Bear, 
then,  with  the  trials  that  assail  you 
and  do  not  quit  our  beloved  Beth- 
lehem." 

In  this  way  Paula  sustained  and 
soothed  the  old  monk  by  the  delicacy 
and  serenity  of  her  own  noble  soul, 
which  lived  so  high  up  in  the  love  of 
God  that  the  storms  of  this  world 
passed  by  leaving  her  unharmed. 

After  a  while  Jerome  was  freed 
from  this  phase  of  persecution  by 
the  Metropolitan  of  Palestine,  Cesa- 
rius,  who  was  a  prudent  and  wise 
man.  These  perils  ended,  Paula 
encouraged  him  to  recommence  his 
great  labors  on  the  Bible,  and  also  to 
renew  his  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  and  to  think  no  more  of  this 
painful  episode,  but  to  suffer  the 
tempest  without  to  rage  and  no  longer 
disturb  him. 

We  will  turn  away  from  these  dis- 
cussions, at  which  we  have  glanced 
vol.  vn. — 43 


but  cursorily,  though  unavoidably,  to 
rest  our  minds  in  the  contemplation 
of  virtue. 

Jerome  now  wrote  more  of  his 
most  admirable  letters,  and  Paula 
continued  the  even  tenor  and  pious 
practices  of  her  life.  She  received  a 
visit  from  Fabiola,  who  came  from 
Rome  in  search  of  that  peace  and 
solitude  which  she  believed  could  be 
best  found  in  Bethlehem.  This  visit 
gave  great  joy  to  the  recluses ;  for 
Fabiola  could  tell  them  of  all  their 
friends  in  Rome,  of  Paulina  and 
Pammachius,  of  Toxotius  and  his 
wife  Laeta,  and  of  the  young  Paula, 
called  after  her  venerable  grand- 
mother. She  brought  them  messages 
from  Marcella  and  the  Aventine. 
While  Fabiola  was  with  them,  they 
resumed  the  habits  of  former  years, 
and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  together, 
Jerome  explaining  it  to  them.  The 
ardor  of  Fabiola  was  wonderful. 
After  she  had  ended  her  visit  and 
left  Bethlehem,  much  was  done  by 
Rufinus  and  Melanie  to  estrange  her 
from  her  old  friends.  But  she  could 
not  be  moved  and  had  determined  to 
settle  near  them. 

At  this  time,  however,  dark  rumors 
of  invasion  threw  consternation 
among  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  the 
monasteries.  It  was  rumored  that  the 
Huns  threatened  Jerusalem.  Other 
cities  had  already  been  besieged,  and 
they  were  now  before  Antioch.  Ara- 
bia, Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
were  filled  with  terror.  On  all  sides 
preparations  for  defence  were  being 
made,  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
too  long  neglected,  were  now  under 
repair. 

To  save  her  monasteries  from  in- 
sult, Paula  meditated  flight,  and  con- 
ducted her  whole  community  to  the 
sea-shore,  ready  to  embark  if  the 
barbarians  made  their  appearance. 
But  the  Huns  having  suddenly  di- 
verged in  another  direction,  Paula 
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brought  back  her  followers  to  their 
beloved  monasteries,  and  with  a  joy- 
ful heart  once  more  took  possession 
of  them. 

These  events  decided  Fabiola  to 
return  to  Rome.  When  all  the  trou- 
bles had  ceased,  Jerome  wrote  to  her : 
"  You  would  not  remain  with  us  ;  you 
feared  new  alarms.  So  be  it.  You  are 
now  tranquil;  but,  notwithstanding 
your  tranquillity,  I  venture  to  say  that 
Babylon  will  often  make  you  sigh  for 
the  fields  of  Bethlehem.  We  are 
now  at  peace,  and  from  this  manger, 
which  has  been  restored  to  us,  we 
once  more  hear  the  wail  of  the  infant 
Christ,  the  echoes  of  which  I  send 
you  across  the  seas." 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  peace 
ancl  quiet  did  not  last  long.  After 
three  years  the  dispute  with  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  renewed 
with  great  violence.  But  the  bishop, 
Theophilus,  having  only  declared 
himself  against  Origenism,  John  was 
finally  brought  to  reason  by  him,  and 
Jerome  and  Rufinus  were  reconciled 
in  his  presence,  before  the  altar  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Peace  now  reigned  in  the  monasteries 
on  what  appeared  to  be  a  surer  foun- 
dation. 

But  other  sorrows  came  pouring  in. 
News  arrived  from  Rome  of  the  death 
of  Paulina,  when  she  was  but  thirty, 
and  Pammachius  was  left  a  widower 
and  without  posterity. 

His  loss  in  the  daughter  of  Paula 
was  great,  for  theirs  was  an  admirable 
and  holy  union ;  for  Paulina  loved  her 
husband  and  would  have  endeavored 
not  only  to  make  him  happy,  but 
virtuous.  The  grief  of  Pammachius 
was  overwhelming.  He  had  now  but 
one  wish  on  earth,  which  was  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  Paulina's 
soul. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  Rome 
at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction to  give  alms  in  honor  of  the 


dead,  and  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 
This  was  called  the  funeratidum. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  that  of  Paulina 
the  streets  of  Rome  were  thronged. 
Troops  of  the  poor,  the  lame,  and  the 
maimed  wended  their  way  to  the 
church  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of 
Pammachius.  The  gilded  door  of 
the  great  basilica  was  open  before 
them,  and  Pammachius  himself  was 
there  distributing  on  all  sides  abun- 
dant alms  in  the  name  of  Paulina. 

Who  can  describe  the  grief  of  Paula 
when  the  news  reached  Bethlehem  of 
the  death  of  Paulina?  She  was  ill 
for  days  afterward,  and  Eustochiura 
feared  for  her  life.  Jerome  wrote  to 
Pammachius  on  the  sorrowful  event. 
"  Who  can  see,"  cried  he,  "  without 
grief,  this  beauteous  rose  gathered 
before  her  time  and  faded  away? 
Our  precious  pearl,  our  emerald,  is 
broken." 

Paula's  only  consolation  was  in  the 
admirable  conduct  of  Pammachius. 
"This  death  was  prolific,"  said  St 
Jerome,  "for  it  gave  a  new  life  to 
Pammachius."  He  had  always  been 
a  good  Christian,  he  now  became  a 
heroic  one.  He  thought  of  heaven, 
where  his  faith  made  him  see  his  be- 
loved Paulina ;  the  example  of  Paula 
and  Eustochium,  and  of  his  holy 
friend  Jerome,  all  combined  to  detach 
him  from  the  things  of  earth.  He  felt 
inspired  with  the  noble  resolution  to 
consecrate  to  God  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  He  assumed  the  dress  of 
a  monk  and  passed  his  time  in  chari- 
ties and  prayer.  The  jewels  of  Pau- 
lina were  converted  into  money  and 
given  to  the  poor,  and  also  her  dower 
and  the  house  of  the  noble  senator 
was  thrown  open  to  all  who  were  in 
want  Fabiola  generously  seconded 
him  in  founding  hospitals,  and  their 
combined  resources  enabled  them  to  ^ 
accomplish  great  charities  in  Rome. 

"  Ordinary  husbands,"  said  St  Je- 
rome, "show  their  affection  and  love 
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by  scattering  roses  and  lilies  and  vio- 
lets over  a  grave.  Our  Pammachius 
has  covered  the  tomb  of  his  departed 
wife  with  holy  ashes,  and  with  the 
perfume  of  charity.  These  are  the 
aromatics  with  which  he  has  embalm- 
ed Paulina."  Such  fruits  were  a  great 
solace  to  Paula.  When  she  heard  that 
he  had  given  away  Paulina's  dower 
to  the  poor,  she  exclaimed,  "  These 
are  indeed  the  heirs  that  I  would  see 
my  daughter  have !  Pammachius  has 
not  given  me  time  even  to  express  my 
wish ;  he  has  been  beforehand  with 
me  I" 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief  a  ray  of 
joy  came  from  Rome,  in  the  proposi- 
tion from  Toxotius  and  Lseta  to  send 
young  Paula  to  her  grandmother. 
They  had  determined  that,  in  order  to 
secure  such  holy  training  for  their 
child,  she  should  leave  Rome  and  go 
to  the  East,  where  Paula  and  Eusto- 
chium  would  bring  her  up  in  the  way 
of  truth.  Eustochium  begged  her  of 
Lseta,  and  young  Paula  did  eventu- 
ally come  to  Bethlehem  to  join  her 
aunt ;  but  her  venerable  grandmother 
was  no  longer  there  to  receive  her. 

The  burden  of  years  was  now  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  by  Paula.  Sorrow 
and  sadness  pressed  upon  her,  yet  the 
ineffable  beauty  of  her  soul  was  great- 
er than  ever.  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
says  of  her  that "  she  was  like  a  beau- 
tiful and  sweet  violet,  so  sweet  to  see 
in  tne  garden  of  the  church."  It  is 
this  exquisite  and  rare  perfume  which 
we  must  enjoy.more  in  speaking  of 
her  in  the  years  just  before  her  death, 
when  God  seemed  to  touch  her  soul 
with  a  singularly  soft  and  mellow 
light,  like  the  evening  of  a  fair  day. 
She  had  been  much  disturbed  by  the 
renewal  of  the  dissensions  between  St. 
Jerome  and  the  Origenists.  We  have 
already  said  how  she  had  grieved 
over  the  first  encounter,  seeing  bi- 
shops against  bishops,  friends  against 
friends,  hermits  against  hermits.  But 


the  new  struggles  were  still  more  pain- 
ful to  her :  they  had  become  perso- 
nal, and,  notwithstanding  the  recon- 
ciliation with  Rufinus,  he  had  at- 
tacked St  Jerome's  character  and 
writings,  and  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  defend  himself.  Paula  had  also 
witnessed  another  painful  sight.  After 
the  council  condemning  Origen,  the 
monks  accused  of  sharing  his  erro- 
neous opinions  were  driven  away 
from  the  desert,  and  among  them 
were  many  whom  Paula  had  formerly 
known  and  venerated,  and  who  were 
now  homeless  wanderers.  The  se- 
verity of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
against  them  grieved  her  deeply;  and, 
the  most  bitter  of  all,  her  tears  were 
those  she  shed  for  the  throes  of  the 
church  and  for  the  evil  passions  of 
men.  New  sorrows  came  upon  her 
also.  She  heard  of  the  death  of  Fa- 
biola,  her  old  and  dear  friend.  Then 
came  the  death  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
who  had  been  to  Paula  like  a  be- 
loved father. 

Toxotius,  her  only  son,  was  now 
taken  away.  All  her  children  but 
Eustochium  were  dead.  What  was 
left  for  Paula  but  suffering  ?  Physi- 
cal infirmities  accumulated  upon  her 
the  result  of  her  austerities.  Of  these 
she  would  merely  say,  "  When  I  am 
weak,  then  it  is  that  I  am  strong ;" 
and  again, "  We  must  resign  ourselves 
to  carrying  our  treasure  in  brittle 
vases,  until  the  day  comes  when  this 
miserable  body  shall  be  robed  in  im- 
mortality." She  also  loved  to  repeat 
these  words :  "  If  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  abound  in  us,  his  consolations 
abound  also.  Sharers  of  his  bodily 
agony,  we  will  also  be  partakers  of 
his  glory." 

The  things  of  earth  could  no  longer 
touch  her,  for  she  had  seen  how  pass- 
ing they  are  and  knew  that  they 
could  not  last.  The  longing  for  the 
heavenly  country  grew  in  proportion. 
She  would  say  with  the  patriarchs  of 
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the  desert,  "  We  are  but  travellers  on 
the  earth."  And  when  her  sufferings 
increased,  she  murmured  gently,"  Oh  1 
who  will  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  may  fly  to  everlasting  rest  ?" 

She  no  longer  belonged  to  the  earth, 
she  was  almost  in  heaven.  Her  soul 
had  reached  such  extraordinary  per- 
fection that  she  seemed  already  to 
see  the  glory  and  to  hear  the  harmo- 
nies of  heaven.  Peace  and  joy  were 
suffused  throughout  her  being,  rising 
above  her  sufferings.  Her  love  of 
God  grew  greater,  and  death  seemed 
to  her  not  a  separation  from  those  she 
loved  on  earth,  but  an  indissoluble 
union  with  God,  in  whom  all  joys  are 
found  again.  "  Who,"  says  St.  Jerome, 
"cam  tell  without  tears  how  Paula 
died  ?"  He  himself  wrote  immortal 
pages  on  the  subject,  which  have  con- 
soled many  a  dying  soul  since. 

When  Sainte  Chantal  was  on  her 
death-bed,  she  asked  to  have  read  to 
her  once  more  St.  Jerome's  account 
of  the  death  of  Paula,  to  which  she 
listened  with  wonderful  attention,  re- 
peating several  times  these  words: 
"  What  are  we  ?  Nothing  but  atoms 
alongside  of  these  grand  nuns." 

It  was  in  the  year  a.d.  403  that 
Paula  fell  ill.  When  it  became  known 
that  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger, 
the  whole  monastery  was  in  conster- 
nation. 

Eustochium  could  not  be  comfort- 
ed ;  she  who  had  never  quit  her  mo- 
ther from  childhood  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  separation.  Her  love 
for  her  mother,  which  had  always 
been  so  touching,  shone  now  in  all 
the  ardor  and  strength  of  her  nature. 
She  would  yield  her  place  by  the  bed- 
side to  no  one  by  day  or  by  night. 
Every  remedy  was  administered  by 
her  hands,  and  she  would  throw  her- 
self on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  im- 
plore God  to  suffer  them  to  die  toge- 
ther and  be  laid  in  one  tomb.  But 
these  tears  and  these  prayers  could 


not  postpone  the  hour  marked  by  God 
for  the  end.  Her  time  had  expired ; 
Paula  had  suffered  enough  and  wept 
enough.  She  should  now  see  joy, 
and  put  on  the  robes  of  glory.  It 
became  evident  that  her  strength  was 
failing,  and  that  she  had  but  a  few 
days  left  to  live.  She  bore  her  suf- 
ferings with  admirable  patience  and 
heavenly  serenity.  She  was  grateful 
for  the  care  bestowed  on  her  by  Eu- 
stochium and  the  devoted  daughters 
of  the  house,  but  her  whole  mind  was 
given  up  to  the  thought  of  opening 
Paradise.  Her  lips  were  heard  to 
murmur  her  favorite  verses'  from 
Scripture. 

The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  all 
the  bishops  of  Palestine,  together  with 
a  great  number  of  religious,  flocked 
to  her  bedside  to  witness  this  saintly 
death.  The  monastery  was  filled  with 
them.  But  Paula,  absorbed  in  God, 
saw  them  not,  heard  them  not.  Se- 
veral asked  her  questions,  but  she  did 
not  answer.  Jerome  then  approached 
and  wished  to  know  if  she  were  trou- 
bled and  why  she  did  not  speak.  She 
answered  in  Greek,  "  Oh  1  no ;  I  have 
neither  trouble  nor  regret ;  I  feel,  on 
the  contrary,  great  inward  peace." 

After  these  words  she  spoke  no 
more,  but  her  ringers  ceased  not  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At  last, 
however,  she  opened  her  eyes  with 
joy,  as  if  she  saw  a  celestial  vision, 
and  as  if  hearing  the  divine  voice  of 
the  canticle,  "  Rise  up,  come  to  me, 
O  my  dove,  my  belo^d,  for  winter  is 
past  and  the  rain  has  disappeared." 
She  spoke  as  if  in  answer,  for  she 
continued,  in  low  but  joyful  tones,  the 
words  of  the  sacred  song :  "  Flowers 
have  appeared  on  the  earth,  the  time 
for  gathering  them  has  arrived." 
Then  she  added,  "  I  think  I  see  the 
good  things  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living."  With  these  words  on 
her  lips  Paula  expired.  She  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-six  years  eight 
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months  and  twenty-one  days ;  of 
which  time,  twenty-five  years  had 
been  passed  since  her  widowhood  in 
religious  life. 

Her  obsequies  were  a  marvel. 
Before  consigning  her  body  to  the 
tomb,  it  was  carried  to  the  church 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  which 
she  loved  and  where  she  lay  for  three 
days  with  uncovered  face,  for  the  visi- 
tation and  veneration  of  the  faithful. 
Crowds  flocked  from  all  parts  to  do 
her  honor,  and  bishops  sought  to 
take  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies 
v  and  to  show  respect  to  the  lamented 
deceased.  Among  the  hermits  of 
the  desert,  it  was  almost  esteemed  a 
sacrilege  to  stay  away.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem himself  officiated.  But  the 
most  touching  part  of  the  spectacle 
was  the  long  array  of  the  poor,  fol- 
lowing in  the  procession,  and  weep- 
ing for  their  mother.  Death  had  not 
altered  the  noble  countenance  of 
Paula;  she  was  only  pale,  and 
looked  as  if  sleeping.  The  people 
could  not  tear  themselves  away  from 
this  last  view  of  her  beloved  features. 
She  was  finally  interred  under  this 
same  church,  in  a  grotto,  where  her 
tomb  may  still  be  seen  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  During  the  week  follow- 
ing her  burial,  the  crowd  continued 
to  linger  about  her  tomb,  singing 
psalms  in  Hebrew,  in  Greek,  and  in 
Latin  or  in  Syriac. 

All  this  time,  the  sorrow  of  Eu- 
stochium  had  been  terrible  to  behold. 
Her  very  being  was  rent  in  twain. 
She  could  not  be  torn  away  from  her 
mother's  body  up  to  the  last,  but 
would  remain  by  her,  tenderly  kiss- 
ing her  eyes,  throwing  her  arms 
around  her,  and  beseeching  to  be 
buried  in  the  tomb  with  her.  This 
continued  until  the  grave  shut  out 
the  form  of  Paula  from  her  for  ever. 

Jerome  tried  to  console  her,  though 
himself  bowed  down  by  grief.  Of  all 
the  souls  he  had  directed,  none  were 


so  lofty  nor  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  own  as  that  of  Paula.  So 
crushed  was  he  by  this  loss,  that  it 
was  long  before  the  world  again 
heard  his  mighty  voice. 

He  found  some  solace  in  compos- 
ing two  epitaphs  in  her  honor,  to  be 
engraved,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  where  the  grave  lay,  the  other 
on  the  grave  itself.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  the  inscription  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Paula : 

"  The  daughter  of  the  Scipios,  of 
the  Gracchi,  the  illustrious  blood  of 
Agamemnon,  rests  in  this  place.  She 
bore  the  name  of  Paula.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Eustochium.  First  in 
the  senate  of  Roman  matrons,  she 
preferred  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
the  humble  fields  of  Bethlehem,  to  all 
the  splendor  of  Rome." 

In  this  epitaph,  Paula's  whole 
history  is  told.  The  other  epitaph  of 
St.  Jerome,  engraved  on  the  entrance 
of  the  grotto,  reproduces,  in  other 
terms,  the  same  record  of  virtue,  and, 
what  is  more,  shows  its  sublime  ori- 
gin.   It  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Seest  thou  that  grotto  cut  in  the 
rock  ?  It  is  the  tomb  of  Paula,  now 
an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. She  gave  up  her  brother,  her 
relations,  Rome,  her  country,  her 
wealth,  her  children,  for  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem,  where  she  is  buried.  It 
was  there,  O  Christ !  that  your  cradle 
was.  It  was  there  that  the  Magi  came 
to  make  you  their  mystical  offerings, 
O  man  God !" 

Eustochium  desired  St.  Jerome, 
besides  these  two  epitaphs,  to  write 
a  funeral  eulogium  on  her  mother. 
With  a  hand  trembling  with  age  and 
emotion,  he  performed  this  pious 
duty.  We  should  here  mention  that 
most  of  the  details  we  have  endea- 
vored to  give  in  this  short  narrative, 
are  taken  from  what  is,  perhaps, 
considered  the  most  eloquent  and 
touching  of  all  his  writings.    At  the 
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conclusion,  he  thus  apostrophizes 
her : 

"  Farewell,  O  Paula !  Sustain,  by 
your  prayers,  the  declining  years  of 
him  who  so  revered  you.  United  now 
by  faith  and  good  works  with  Christ, 
you  will  be  more  powerful  above 
than  you  were  here  below.  I  have 
engraved  your  praise,  O  Paula  1  on 
the  rock  of  your  sepulchre,  and  to  it 
I  add  these  pages ;  for  I  wish  to  raise 
to  you  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
adamant,  that  all  may  learn  that 
your  memory  was  honored  in  Bethle- 
hem, where  your  ashes  repose." 

Paula's  good  works  died  not  with 
her.  Her  monasteries  were  continued 
piously  and  courageously  by  Eusto- 
chium,  the  worthy  daughter  of  such 
a  mother.  With  time,  heresies  arose 
to  disturb  the  atmosphere  anew ;  and 
the  controversy  of  Pelagius  aroused 
the  latent  powers  of  Jerome,  and  for 
some  time  absorbed  him,  to  the  de- 
triment of  his  studies.  But  at  the 
prayer  of  Eustochium,  and  in  memory 
of  Paula,  he  finally  resumed  his  labors, 
and  in  the  year  403  concluded  his 
great  work  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  called  the  Vulgate, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  church  in 
the  last  universal  council. 

The  Pelagians  having  set  fire  to 
the  monasteries  of  Bethlehem,  all  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  pious  care 
of  Paula  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
This  act  was  odious  to  the  whole 
world.  It  was  admirable  to  see  the 
serenity  of  Eustochium  under  this 
trial.  She  went  to  work,  and,  using 
for  that  purpose  the  noble  dower 
brought  to  her  by  her  niece  Paula, 
who  had  come  to  her  at  Bethlehem, 
the  monasteries  were  soon  built  up 
again,  and  filled  with  their  former  in- 
habitants. About  this  time,  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Huns,  overran  Rome 
with  his  barbarian  hordes,  and  num- 
berless Christian  refugees  from  them 
came  to  the  East  in  search  of  an 


asylum.  Pammachius  and  Marcella 
were  dead,  but  many  of  their  friends 
were  numbered  among  the  exiles. 
Eustochium  and  Jerome  received  all 
who  came  with  wide-open  doors,  and 
the  hospitality  of  Paula  still  lived  in 
her  successors. 

Eustochium  survived  her  mother 
only  sixteen  years.  She  expired 
without  a  struggle,  like  one  falling 
asleep.  No  further  details  are  given 
of  her  last  moments.  This  was  on 
the  28  th  day  of  September,  a.d. 
418.  Her  remains  were  laid  by 
those  of  her  mother,  according  to  her 
wish.  St.  Jerome  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her.  Her  death  was  his  last 
great  sorrow  ;  and  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  too  old  now 
to  resist  the  finahdispersion  of  what 
he  had  called  his  domestic  church. 
Marcella,  Asella,  Paula,  Fabtola, 
Pammachius,  Eustochium,  had  all 
ceased  to  live.  Rome  itself  was  gone, 
for,  to  a  Roman  heart  like  that  of  Je- 
rome's, her  captivity  was  her  death. 

He  fell  into  a  state  of  settled  me- 
lancholy, his  voice  having  become  so 
weak  and  feeble  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  heard  at  all.  It 
was  soon  impossible  for  him  to  be 
raised  from  his  miserable  couch,  but 
by  means  of  a  cord  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  his  grotto  ;  and  in  this 
position  he  would  recite  his  prayers, 
or  give  his  instructions  to  the  monks 
for  the  management  of  the  monastery. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years,  after  living  thirty-four  years  at 
Bethlehem.  His  eyes  rested,  when 
he  was  dying,  on  young  Paula,  who 
was  beside  him.  She  who  had  been 
his  spiritual  child  from  her  cradle, 
now  performed  the  last  sad  offices 
for  him.  We  have  no  details  of  his 
obsequies.  According  to  his  request, 
she  placed  his  remains  in  the  grotto 
not  far  from  the  venerable  Paula, 
her  grandmother,  and  Eustochium. 
United  in  life,  they  were  so  also  in 
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death.    Jerome's  principal  disciple,  more.   With  the  correspondence  of 

Eusebius  of  Cremona,  now  assumed  Jerome  died  all  traces  of  these  com- 

the  head  of  his  convents,  while  young  munities,  and  night  fell  upon  the 

Paula  continued  to  rule  those  of  her  East 
grandmother's.    We  know  nothing 
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THE  BOBOLI  GARDENS. 


The  high  wall  of  our  raised  garden 
binds  on  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
Boboli:  our  white  spirae  droops  down 
into  it  like  a  willow,  so  large  and  in 
such  perfect  bloom  that  strangers 
stop  to  sketch  it  as  they  pass.  The 
good  grand  duke  has  gone  since  I 
last  was  here ;  the  Sardinian  bayonet 
is  gleaming  exactly  where  the  Aus- 
trian sentinel  stood.  The  Boboli  has 
changed  masters — not  for  the  first 
time — and  accepts  the  situation  with 
the  serenity  of  a  veteran. 

It  is  a  bright  Sunday  morning. 
There  is  still  time  for  a  walk  there 
before  the  Military  Mass  at  Santo 
Spirito.  Twelve  years  have  not  dis- 
turbed the  placid  sameness  of  this 
creature  of  the  hill-side :  the  laurels 
are  clipped  just  as  evenly,  the  old 
busts  and  statues  look  at  you,  or  at 
each  other,  just  as  archly  or  just  as 
stolidly.  It  is  all  thoroughly  man- 
made — intensely  artificial.  Every 
impulse  of  nature  has  been  stifled 
in  tree  and  shrub,  until  they  no  more 
dare  to  lean  out  of  line  than  soldiers 
on  parade.  The  very  crocuses  steal 
timidly  through  the  grass,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  doing  wrong. 

"  Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother ; 
One  half  the  garden  represents  the  other." 


It  looks  human,  every  inch ;  the  Lord 
is  completely  banished;  his  Spirit 
could  not  possibly*  walk  in  such  a 
garden.  And  yet  this  creature  of 
man  seems  clothed  with  imperishable 
bloom :  this  death  of  all  nature  seems 
able  to  outlive  all  other  life.  You 
cannot  despise  it,  for  it  possesses 
the  semblance  of  indestructibility — 
unchangefulness  in  the  midst  of 
change.  In  the  forests,  dissolution 
and  reproduction  are  palpably  waging 
their  unending  warfare ;  even  on  the 
eternal  Apennines,  the  snow  comes 
and  goes,  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  clouds  are  endlessly  shifting. 
But  in  this  miniature  world  mono- 
tony counterfeits  the  terrible  fixity 
and  relentlessness  of  fate.  Nature 
is  deprived  of  all  free-will,  and  moves 
obedient  to  a  fixed  design. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  civil- 
ization, apart  from  religion,  may  go 
with  advantage  in  remodelling  the 
natural  man.  It  is  equally  difficult 
to  say  how  far  art  may  safely  en- 
croach upon  nature  in  reconstructing 
a  landscape.  Some  of  the  grand 
elemental  presentations  disdain  our 
interference.  We  have  no  control 
over  the  clouds,  or  the  curves  of  the 
ocean,  or  the  nocturnal  radiance  of 
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the  skies.  But  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  an  unfinished  sketch,  which 
the  Creator  has  left  us  to  humanize, 
in  some  small  degree,  after  our  fancy. 
We  do  not  make  even  the  smallest 
impression  upon  its  planetary  as- 
pect ;  but,  after  centuries  of  toil,  we 
succeed  in  partially  changing  its 
more  immediate  expression.  We 
take  the  groundwork  ready  made, 
accept  the  laws  as  we  find  them,  and 
then,  inspired  by  the  supreme  long- 
ing after  unrevealed  beauty,  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  haunts  every 
human  soul,  proceed  to  establish  a 
little  paradise  of  our  own. 

But  above  and  beyond  that  last 
temporal  Eden,  there  is  still  another 
— the  one  beyond  the  grave.  I,  who 
am  an  immortal  spirit  capable  of 
sharing  the  celestial  joy  of  angels, 
predestined  for  the  beatific  vision ;  I, 
whose  hereafter  should  be  passed 
amid  perpetual  light,  and  peace, 
and  beauty ;  may  I  not  have  imagin- 
ings of  better  forms,  of  sweeter  faces, 
of  fairer  prospects,  of  deeper  skies, 
and  even  of  diviner  stars  than  those 
revealed  to  the  senses  ?  Did  Raphael 
ever  see  a  face  that  equalled  hers  of 
the  San  Sisto?  Was  there  ever  in 
the  flesh  a  form  to  rival  the  Apollo 
of  the  Vatican?  Is  there  any  pat- 
tern in  nature  for  Giotto's  Campa- 
nile ?  Is  there  any  voice  in  the  woods 
or  seas  to  suggest  the  melodies  of 
Kreutzer  or  the  harmonies  of  Bee- 
thoven ?  And  may  we  not,  then,  po- 
etize our  landscapes  too,  and  throw 
into  the  face  of  nature  the  expression 
of  a  human  soul  ?  But  here  is  pre- 
cisely the  difficulty:  the  landscape 
has  a  soul  of  its  own,  which  must  not 
be  murdered,  even  to  make  way  for 
ours.  The  Grand  Master  has  been 
at  work  before  us ;  his  works  have 
wandered,  of  their  own  sweet  will, 
into  shapes  and  combinations  that 
exhibit  the  grace  beyond  the  reach 
of  art.    The  mountains,  the  streams, 


the  valleys,  are  full  of  these  sweet 
surprises.  The  true  artist  can  do 
little  more  than  reproduce  them, 
squared  and  framed,  for  parlor  con- 
templation: the  true  gardener  can 
do  little  more  than  display  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  though,  that, 
when  the  Boboli  Gardens  were  laid 
out  by  the  Medici,  the  artists  em- 
ployed had  only  to  deal  with  unorna- 
mented  slopes  of  olive  orchards  and 
arable  land.  The  landscape  was  less 
to  be  remodelled  than  created.  The 
surface  under  treatment  was  artisti- 
cally as  blank  as  uncolored  canvas — 
as  meaningless  as  quarried  marble. 
With  this  difference,  however :  that 
while  the  groundwork  of  the  painter 
fades  and  wrinkles,  while  marble 
stains  and  shatters,  while  even  the 
sculptured  arches  of  great  cathedrals 
crumble  into  dust,  the  living  canvas 
on  which  the  landscape  gardener 
works  is  not  only  imperishable,  but 
so  charged  with  vitality  that  it  gains 
instead  of  losing  by  duration ;  or, 
should  a  touch  of  decay  at  last  ap- 
pear, it  is  but  in  transition  to  new 
phases  of  beauty.  One  would  think 
that,  where  human  fancy  is  free  to 
conceive  a  garden  of  delight,  and  hu- 
man means  sufficient  to  ransack  the 
ages  and  spoil  the  climes  for  its  em- 
bellishment, the  result  could  not  es- 
cape being  a  public  and  paramount 
attraction.  I  take  this  Boboli  Gar- 
den as  a  sample  of  most  public  gar- 
dens or  parks.  Are  they  popularly, 
or  even  selectly,  attractive?  Are 
they  ever  thronged,  except  at  stated 
hours,  when  people  chiefly  congre- 
gate to  exhibit  themselves  and  criti- 
cise each  other  ?  Was  an  artist,  by 
any  miracle,  ever  caught  there  more 
than  once,  save  in  the  capacity  of 
casual  saunterer?  Are  they  not 
startlingly  unfrequented,  in  spite  of 
their  superb  richness  and  beauty? 
However  conducive  these  civic  Edens 
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to  municipal  health,  have  not  the  park 
police  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  fresh  air  and  gravel?  Do 
these  magnets  draw  by  dint  of  their 
intrinsic  beauty  ?  It  may  safely  be 
questioned.  And  may  not  this  failure 
be  attributed  to  our  vague,  unpro- 
nounced  repugnance  to  having  nature 
out  of  harmony  with  itself  and  our- 
selves ?  Notwithstanding  all  the  gilt 
and  carmine  of  the  new  emblazonry, 
we  keep  asking  the  gay  palimpsest 
to  restore  the  lost  features  of  our  first 
friend. 

The  curse  that  fell  on  Adam  also 
visited  the  earth  from  which  he  was 
taken.  The  heart  of  fallen  man  is 
full  of  yearning ;  the  face  of  nature  is 
full  of  sympathetic  sadness ;  her 
voice  is  nearer  a  .  sigh  than  a  song. 
More  than  half  the  year  is  clouded, 
more  than  half  the  hours  belong  to 
night,  and  over  more  than  half  the 
world  goes  the  wail  of  the  unresting 
seas.  The  vast  distances  are  every- 
where softened  or  shaded  into  pen- 
siveness  ;  the  very  sunshine  turns  to 
blue  and  purple  on  the  hills ;  it  is 
only  the  small  near  which  presumes  to 
be  glad  with  the  flash  of  a  rivulet,  the 
song  of  birds,  or  the  glance  of  flow- 
ers. And,  in  these  minor  poems  too, 
there  is  apt  to  lurk  some  sly  sugges- 
tion of  the  unattained.  Even  where 
the  universe  is  transfigured  by  the 
coming  morn,  and  the  world  thrills 
with  the  joyous  cry  of  reawakened 
life,  the  momentary  exultation,  the 
piercing  delight  of  existence,  are  soon 
sobered  by  toil,  or  care,  or  thought ; 
and,  bright  as  the  coming  day  may 
prove,  the  impression  left  on  human 
hearts  is  that  of  promise  unfulfilled. 
The  poorest  part  of  sunrise  is  the 
sun  itself ;  the  horns  on  the  Rigi  are 
silent  as  soon  as  the  orb  is  fairly  up. 

It  may  not  be  overbold  to  affirm  that 
some  of  these  grander  parks,  such  as 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  bear  no  mean 
resemblance  to  the  first  paradise  it- 


self. But  our  lot  is  changed  since 
then  ;  the  primitive  tradition  of  Dei- 
ty incarnate  has  been  fulfilled.  Eden 
could  no  longer  content  us  ;  we  would 
not  care  to  pass  those  Cherubim  with 
the  flaming  sword,  even  if  we  dared. 
Between  us  and  any  possible  paradise 
lies  the  grave.  It  is  worse  than 
mockery  to  expect  the  sorely  laden 
Christian  heart  to  find  more  than 
casual  enjoyment  in  arbitrary  walks, 
and  endless  beds  of  roses,  and  arti- 
ficial fountains;*  and  manufactured 
grottoes.  Sorrow,  passion,  death, 
were  encountered  by  God  in  descend- 
ing to  man  ;  sorrow,  passion,  death, 
must  be  encountered  by  man  in  as- 
cending to  God.  Spiritual  felicity  is 
less  to  be  extracted  from  violets  and 
roses  than  from  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Temporal  happiness  is  not  to  be 
compassed  by  meandering  through 
shaded  avenues  and  even  lawns,  but 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  the  work 
of  the  hands  ;  and  in  our  respites  from 
toil  we  like  the  wild,  suggestive  irre- 
gularities of  nature  better  than  a  too 
glaring  array  of  brightnesses  with 
which  we  are  seldom  in  complete 
accord.  The  post-Adamic  garden 
needs  depth  and  gloom  and  mystery 
as  well  as  sunshine  and  flowers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Bo- 
boli  is  wholly  glad ;  much  of  it  is 
sad  or  saddening  enough.  That 
long,  grim  avenue  of  cypress  would 
suit  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Arnolfo's  dark,  mighty  wall 
goes  striding  down  the  hill-side  like 
a  phantom.  The  Boboli  was  only 
meant  to  be  wholly  glad.  Though 
probably  not  designed  by  a  Greek,  it 
is  nevertheless  Grecian,  or  rather 
Athenian;  for,  in  art,  Athens  is 
Greece.  By  an  exceptional  felicity 
and  refinement  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  organization,  the  Athenian 
realized  in  himself  the  most  perfect 
development  of  natural  civilization. 
The  dark,  religious  mysteries  which 
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tinge  and  sadden  Hindu,  Egyptian, 
and  most  Gentile  life  had  little  hold 
upon  the  Greek.  Athens,  in  her 
prime,  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
pressure  and  responsibility  of  the 
hereafter.  She  aimed  at  making 
time  a  success  independent  of  eterni- 
ty. The  real  heaven  of  the  Athe- 
nian and  his  disciples,  in  both  class- 
ic peninsulas,  was  this  world,  not 
the  next.  Eternity  was  but  the 
ghost  of  time,  a  vague  prolongation 
of  the  present  for  better  or  worse  in 
Elysium  or  Hades,  the  shadow  pro- 
jected by  a  vast  material  world  as  it 
moved  through  endless  space.  The 
poets  of  Greece  dictated  her  popular 
theology ;  her  sculptors  carried  beau- 
ty to  the  very  borders  of  the  beati- 
tude, giving  such  glory  to  form  that 
the  inspired  likeness  is  mistaken  for 
the  divine  original.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  where  the  hero  ends  and  the 
god  begins.  We  have  the  deifica- 
tion of  man  in  marble  or  fable,  in- 
stead of  the  humanization  of  God  in 
the  flesh ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
identity  of  religion  and  art.  This 
pleasant  way  of  being  one  with  Cod, 
this  graceful  fulfilment  of  destiny, 
imparted  a  complacency  to  Athenian 
life  which  we  cannot  imitate. 

"  In  every  dark  and  awful  place, 
Rude  hill  and  haunted  wood. 
This  beautiful,  bright  people  left 
A  name  of  omen  good. 

"  Unlike  the  children  of  romance, 

From  out  whose  spirit  deep 
The  touch  of  gloom  hath  passed  on  glen, 

And  mountain,  lake,  and  steep ; 
On  Devil's  Bridge  and  Raven's  Tower, 

And  love-lorn  Maiden's  Leap." 

Grecian  life,  in  its  highest  aspect, 
was  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  per- 
fections of  a  lost  Eden;  Christian 
life,  in  its  highest  aspect,  is  purifica- 
tion, self-denial,  self-immolation,  for  a 
paradise  which  can  never  be  reached 
in  this  world,  and  only  in  the  next 
after  life-long  fear  and  trembling. 
And  although  we  strive  more  or  less 
successfully  to  substitute  the  joys  of 


the  spirit  for  those  of  the  flesh,  yet 
"Even  we  ourselves, who  have  the 
first-fruits  of  the  spirit,  groan  within 
ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption  of 
the  sons  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
our  body."  (St  Paul.*)  After  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  our  para- 
dise must  have  no  walls.  The  broad 
expanse  of  which  each  one  of  us  may 
chance  to  be  the  centre,  bounded  by 
the  horizon  and  vaulted  by  the  sky — 
the  whole  visible  landscape,  with  its 
fitful  light  and  shade,  its  changing 
blight  and  bloom,  its  alternating  sigh 
and  song,  whether  subdued  into  use 
or  wild  as  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  Sabbath — this  whole  visible  uni- 
verse is  the  only  garden  in  harmony 
with  the  vast  aspiration,  the  cease- 
less yearning  of  Christian  life.  Our 
opened  eyes  would  weary  of  the 
walled  Eden,  as  Rasselas  wearied  of 
the  Happy  Valley. 

It  is  a  pure  and  paramount  joy  to 
grapple  with  the  rugged  earth  and 
bend  it  to  your  will ;  a  joy  to  pierce 
the  forest  to  your  liking  and  smooth 
a  bare  expanse  into  velvet  lawn  :  of 
mortal  joys  perhaps  the  purest  and 
most  enduring.  But  when  all  is 
done  ? — 

Take  your  stand  behind  the  Pitti 
Palace  almost  anywhere  high  up  the 
hill,  on  the  observatory  itself,  if  you 
choose.  All  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Arno,  with  its  circumference  of  cul- 
tered  hills  and  woodless  mountains, 
is  before  you.  For  thousands  of 
years  industrious  generations  have 
been  at  work  on  that  fair  panorama. 
Yellow  villas  are  dotting  all  the 
heights  ;  olive-trees  are  wrapping  all 
the  slopes  in  pale  monotony ;  the 
vines  are  trailing  everywhere  in  end- 
less procession  over  mutilated  mul- 
berries ;  the  long  gray  walls  are  so- 
ft For  the  suggestion  of  this  text  of  St  Paul  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  a  notice  in  the  Fryman's  Jour- 
nal of  Father  Ryan's  beautiful  lines,  "  Why  dot 
your pottry  sound  like  a  sigh." 
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lemnly  parcelling  out  the  small  Tus- 
can farms.  All  Florence  is  beneath 
you,  with  its  domes  and  towers  and 
spires,  its  streets  and  bridges,  its  me- 
mories and  suggestions.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  so  transparent,  the  cultiva- 
tion so  perfect,  that  the  area  describ- 
ed by  half  the  radius  of  vision  seems 
to  enclose  only  a  vast  kitchen-garden. 
But  further  on,  the  mist  and  haze  are 
setding ;  the  enchantment  of  distance 
is  falling ;  Vallambrosa,  gleaming  on 
its  mountain's  breast,  turns  into  some 
mysterious  opal ;  the  records  traced 
by  man  through  all  those  centuries 
are  gradually  erased  by  the  quiet 
alchemy  of  nature,  and  the  same 
eternal  story  reappears  as  vividly  as 
if  the  superscription  were  but  the 
shadow  of  a  dream. 


Turn  to  the  Boboli  at  your  feet. 
Do  you  wonder  it  is  a  failure — that 
Florence  never  goes  there?  They 
love  their  own  little  gardens  dearly 
and  the  flowers  in  their  windows ; 
for  these  are  but  sweet  thefts  from 
nature  to  embellish  home.  But  for 
these  attempts  to  compress  univer- 
sal beauty  into  a  given  space,  for 
this  overprizing,  overadorning  of  the 
near,  only  to  be  lost,  or  merged,  or 
overlooked  in  the  glory  of  the  far, 
the  Christian  heart  can  have  but  lit- 
tle relish. 

The  bells  of  Santo  Spirito  are 
ringing ;  and  I  wonder,  on  my  way 
there,  if  that  cold  white  hand  of 
Athens  will  ever  quite  relax  its  hold 
on  Christian  life. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  LB  CORRBSPONDANT. 


ANECDOTICAL  MEMOIRS  BY  A  FORMER  PAGE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR  NICHOLAS. 


One  day,  some  months  after  my 
admission  among  the  pages,  as  the 
classes  were  being  dismissed,  I  heard 
a  great  noise.  People  were  running 
to  and  fro,  agitated  and  hurried ;  offi- 
cers of  the  service,  pages  of  the  bed- 
room, inspectors,  all  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement. 

"  Gentlemen,  look  out !  look  out  I 
the  emperor!"  cried  in  an  authori- 
tative tone  the  head  of  our  company, 
while  his  deep,  sonorous  voice  re- 
echoed throughout  the  dormitory, 
where,  according  to  custom,  we  were 
all  assembled  before  dinner. 

At  this  name  I  was  deeply  moved. 
My  mother  and  my  companions  had 
often,  very  often  spoken  to  me  of  the 


emperor  in  recitals  where  legend 
mingled  with  reality,  but  I  had  not 
yet  seen  him  face  to  face.  The  offi- 
cer on  duty  arranged  us  in  military 
order,  each  one  standing  near  his  own 
bed,  and  so  we  waited  for  him. 

Soon  the  captain  of  the  guard  an- 
nounced that  the  czar  was  coming 
up  the  great  stairway.  The  dormi- 
tory, ordinarily  so  noisy,  became  per- 
fectly still.  There  was  a  moment  of 
solemn  silence,  religious  in  its  per- 
fect stillness.  We  hardly  dared  to 
breathe.  The  officer,  with  his  hel- 
met on,  placed  himself  at  the  thresh- 
old. Suddenly,  in  the  opening  of  the 
large  doorway,  appeared  a  man  of 
tall  stature,  in  the  uniform  of  a  gene- 
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ral  and  in  the  midst  of  a  cortkge  of 
superior  officers.  His  countenance 
was  severe,  his  whole  exterior  impos- 
ing. This  was  Nicholas  I. 

Since  then  I  have  seen,  and  closely, 
most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  more  than  once  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  honor  of  direct  conver- 
sation with  them ;  but  never  have  I 
beheld  a  figure  more  royal  or  more 
profoundly  imprinted  with  supreme 
majesty ;  never  have  I  since  experi- 
enced the  icy  impression  that  this 
view  of  the  czar  produced  upon  me. 

He  walked  straightforward  in  lord- 
ly style,  his  leaden  eyes  coldly  fixed 
on  those  of  each  person  to  whom  in 
turn  he  addressed  himself,  and  gazing 
deeply  into  each  face  with  a  penetra- 
tion that  seemed  to  mark  the  very 
secrets  of  the  soul.  His  step  impress- 
ed you ;  his  aspect  intimidated ;  and 
his  attitudes,  so  truly  sovereign,  add- 
ed to  a  physiognomy  so  haughty,  re- 
flected the  guiding  sentiment  of  his 
life,  his  utter  contempt  for  mankind, 
and  his  mystical  faith  in  his  own  all- 
powerfulness.  Of  colossal  height 
and  admirably  beautiful  in  face,  his 
hard  and  penetrating  eye  subjugated 
you  at  once.  Simply  clad,  even  in 
peasant  attire,  he  would  have  been 
recognized  by  his  look  and  his  im- 
perial carriage,  and  surrounded  even 
by  twenty  generals  in  full  uniform, 
the  cry  would  have  resounded,  "The 
emperor !  it  is  he  !" 

He  made  the  tour  of  the  room,  and, 
after  speaking  to  several  pages,  came 
at  last  to  where  I  stood.  As  he  neared 
my  bed,  the  director  approached  him 
and  said : 

"  Sire,  this  is  D  ." 

"Ah!"  bowed  the  emperor,  and 
turning  toward  me : 

"  How  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  Well,  sire." 

"She  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present 
position  ?" 


"  Yes,  sire." 

"  How  long  since  he  entered  among 
the  pages?"  asked  the  czar  of  the 
director. 

"  About  two  months  since,  sire." 
"  And  conducts  himself  well  ?' 
"Very  well." 
"  Bravo !" 

Until  now  the  conversation  had 
been  in  French. 

"  And,"  resumed  the  emperor,  but 
this  time  speaking  Russian,  "have 
you  learned  Russian  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  sire,"  I  replied  in  French. 

"  What !  here  two  months,  and  not 
yet  a  word !  Why,  that  is  outrageous. 
Can't  you  even  say  no  in  Russian  ?" 

"  I  ask  pardon,  your  majesty ;  I  do 
speak  Russian  with  my  comrades." 

"  Well,  why  then,  stupid,  if  you  can 
speak  it  with  your  comrades,  do  you 
answer  me  in  French  when  I  address 
you  in  Russian  ?" 

"  Because,  if  I  express  myself  in- 
correctly to  a  simple  page,  I  am  not 
annoyed,  whereas,  with  your  majes- 
ty-" 

"Very  well,  that  will  do." 

I  had  heard  he  wished  nothing 
badly  done  in  his  presence,  and  I 
knew  too  little  Russian  to  dare  ven- 
ture it  before  his  majesty. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  said  the  em- 
peror ;  and  turning  toward  General 
Philosophoff,  "  Here  is  one  who  will 
never  be  a  fool,"  added  he,  and 
passed  on. 

Nicholas  I.,  Paulowitch,  the  third 
son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  III.,  had 
never  dreamed  of  a  crown.  He  be- 
lieved himself  destined  for  the  pom- 
pous and  useless  life  of  a  grand  duke. 
Between  him  and  the  empire  were 
two  older  brothers,  both  young  and 
both  intelligent. 

However,  since  his  earliest  youth 
his  character  had  shown  itself  self- 
willed,  domineering,  and  tyrannical, 
in  a  manner  the  presage  of  his  reign 
and  harbinger  of  his  politics.  There 
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has  been  discovered  among  the  books 
used  in  his  education  while  he  was 
quite  a  child,  a  volume  of  the  History 
of  Russia,  by  Karamsin,  and  on  the 
margin  of  which  are  written  in  his  own 
hand  these  remarkable  words,* "  The 
Czar  Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible,  was  a  se- 
vere but  a  just  man,  as  one  ought  to 
be  to  govern  a  nation." 

Such  sentiments  loudly  expressed 
by  Nicholas  could  not  fail  to  alarm  a 
people  and  court  who  still  remem- 
bered the  reign  of  his  father,  Paul  I., 
only  dead  twenty-three  years.  The 
reign  of  this  crowned  fool  had,  not- 
withstanding its  short  duration,  tired 
out  even  Russia  itself — Russia,  too, 
already  so  corrupted  by  the  habit  of 
despotism;  and  a  revolution  in  the 
palace  had  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
follies  of  this  barbarian,  this  second 
Heliogabalus. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  L, 
the  court  and  town  spoke  freely  of 
the  despot  Paul.  Nicholas,  who  nei- 
ther could  nor  dared  reinstate  the  me- 
mory of  his  father,  and  who  consi- 
dered it  impolitic  to  permit  a  people 
to  express  themselves  irreverently  of 
a  czar,  forbade  throughout  his  whole 
empire  even  the  mention  of  a  name 
so  abhorred.  The  legend  of  his 
death  he  especially  interdicted,  and 
so  long  as  the  reign  of  Nicholas  lasted, 
the  memory  of  Paul  I.  remained  in 
silence  and  obscurity. 

While  his  brother  Alexander  I. 
governed  the  empire,  Nicholas,  who, 
as  we  have  said,  believing  it  impos- 
sible he  should  ever  reign,  kept  him- 
self in  comparative  obscurity,  concen- 
trated all  his  attention  on  the  troops, 
each  day  passing  them  in  review,  and 
occupied  himself  only  with  the  lot 
of  the  soldier  and  the  amelioration 
of  his  condition.  The  marriage  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  with 
the  Princess  of  Lowicz  brought  him 
unexpectedly  nearer  the  throne.  At 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 


and  notwithstanding  the  unequal 
marriage  of  his  brother,  he  was  still 
uncertain  of  his  approaching  advance- 
ment. But  when  he  learned,  first  by 
the  will  of  Alexander,  then  by  the  let- 
ter of  Constantine  intrusted  to  the 
Senate,  and  finally  from  Constantine 
himself,  his  renunciation  of  the  em- 
pire, he  accepted  the  crown,  and 
from  the  day  he  did  so,  faithful  to 
his  character,  he  understood  how  to 
reign  fully  and  absolutely. 

Firmly  convinced  that  he  repre- 
sented celestial  power  on  earth,  sin- 
cerely persuaded  that  to  his  own 
people  he  was  the  mandatary  of  God, 
and  held  within  himself  divine  pre- 
rogatives, he  watched  with  an  over- 
shadowing jealousy  the  sacred  de- 
posit with  which  he  believed  himself 
charged,  and  any  attempt  against  his 
authority  appeared  to  him  a  sacrilege 
and  proved  him  inexorable.  The 
conviction  that  he  never  pardoned 
even  the  simple  appearance  of  such 
a  crime  isolated  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  court  and  people,  enveloped  him 
in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  terror, 
and  placed  him  at  a  distance  that 
added  to  his  prestige  and  the  respect- 
ful fear  he  inspired. 

It  is  said  that  one  evening,  about 
two  years  after  his  death,  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  (in  the  midst  of  an 
animated  conversation,)  recognizing 
the  portrait  of  the  emperor  in  the 
drawing-room,  suddenly  left  his  place, 
and  quickly  turned  its  face  to  the 
wall.  "  During  the  life  of  the 
czar,  I  had  such  a  terror  of  him," 
said  he,  "  that  I  fear  the  copy,  with  its 
terrible  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  may  dis- 
concert and  embarrass  me  as  greatly 
as  did  the  model." 

This  very  intentness  of  look  was 
in  truth  the  power  of  intimidation 
which  the  emperor  possessed.  In- 
tending to  win  a  confidence  from  any 
one  or  force  a  confession,  he  fastened 
on  his  victim  his  cold  and  immovable 
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eyes.  The  unfortunate  was  literally 
fascinated.  He  knew  that  a  word  or 
a  gesture  from  the  autocrat  sufficed 
to  annihilate  him,  and  the  least  con- 
traction of  his  brow  froze  the  blood 
in  his  veins.  Terror  is  the  neces- 
sary auxiliary  of  every  despotism, 
democratic  or  aristocratic,  monarch- 
ical or  republican. 

Yet  these  jealous  instincts,  and 
this  implacable  firmness  in  punish- 
ment, were  not  solely  due  to  the 
character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
but  also  to  the  sad  experiences  which 
signalized  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  Conspiracies  against  the  new 
czar,  revolts  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera,  indeed  all  sorts 
of  disorders,  Nicholas  had  to  sup- 
press on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
From  the  very  first  he  learned  these 
bloody  retaliations,  and  never  par- 
doned. 

The  first  conspirators  of  his  reign, 
Pestel,  MouraviefT-Apostol,  and  the . 
poet  Relief^  were  condemned  to  be 
hung.  The  emperor  signed  the  de- 
cree after  the  Russian  formula,  "Byt 
po  sictnau,"  (So  be  it.)  They  were  then 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Relieff,  a  poet  of  the  highest  order, 
was  the  first  one  led  to  the  scaffold. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  the  execu- 
tioner, having  passed  the  slip-knot 
over  his  head,  had  raised  him  on  his 
shoulders  to  launch  him  into  eternity, 
the  too  weak  cord  broke,  and  he  fell 
forward  bruised  and  bleeding. 

"They  know  not  how  to  do  any- 
thing in  Russia,"  said  he,  raising 
himself  without  even  turning  pale, 
"  not  even  to  twist  a  rope." 

As  accidents  of  this  kind — besides 
being  very  rare,  were  always  con- 
sidered occasions  of  pardon,  they 
sent,  therefore,  to  the  Winter  Palace 
to  know  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

"  Ah  I  the  cord  has  broken  ?"  said 
Nicholas. 

"Yes,  sire." 


"  Then  he  was  almost  dead  ?  What 
impression  has  such  close  contact 
with  eternity  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  rebel  ?" 

"  He  is  a  brave  man,  sire." 

The  czar  frowned. 

"What  did  he  say  r"  asked  he  se- 
verely. 

"  Sire,  he  said,  '  They  know  not 
how  even  to  twist  a  rope  in  Russia.' " 

"Well,"  replied  Nicholas,  "let 
them  prove  to  him  the  contrary." 
And  he  went  out. 

A  wealthy  Polish  lord,  the  Prince 
Roman  Sanguszko,  had  been  con- 
demned, as  a  conspirator,  to  serve  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  simple  soldier, 
and  to  immediately  join  a  regiment 
fighting  in  Caucasia.  On  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sentence,  the  emperor 
wrote  in  his  own  hand,  "On  foot !" 

Such  severity  was  in  him  a  sys- 
tem. He  sincerely  believed  in  it  as 
a  necessity,  and  a  part  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  absolute  power.  In  Russia, 
especially,  his  knowledge  of  the  Cha- 
racter of  his  people  fortified  him  in 
his  belief,  and  he  let  no  opportunity 
escape  to  declare  his  despotism. 

Of  all  the  heterogeneous  elements 
that  compose  the  immense  empire  of 
Russia,  there  is  not  one  that  ever 
seems  likely  to  develop  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  idea  of  liberalism  ;  not 
a  single  nationality  in  which  servilism 
is  not  innate,  and  to  which  the  popple 
themselves  are  not  as  much  attached 
as  the  nations  of  the  East  to  liberty. 
Hence  it  is  that  among  the  Russians, 
properly  so-called,  and  who  consti- 
tute the  main  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, we  find  the  nobility  -infected 
with  an  inveterate  sentiment  of  ser- 
vile obsequiousness,  and  the  people 
predisposed  by  temperament,  and 
moulded  by  past  experience,  to  the 
most  abject  submission.  They  all 
have  the  same  character  as  the  great 
princes  of  KiefF,  who,  when  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  went  to  re- 
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ceive  the  investiture  of  the  Khan  of 
the  Horde  d'Or  ;  and  who,  after 
having  held  his  stirrup  and  offered 
him  a  glass  of  koumys?  were  obliged 
to  lick  from  the  neck  of  his  horse  the 
milk  that  dropped  from  his  mous- 
taches. Do  we  need  greater  evidence 
of  the  servility  of  the  Russian  people 
than  the  reign  of  the  crowned  tiger, 
Ivan  IV.  the  Terrible,  a  despot  with- 
out parallel  in  history,  whose  subjects, 
more  patient  than  the  Romans  under 
Caligula  and  Nero,  not  only  were 
contented  to  bear  with  his  follies  and 
crimes,  but  actually  supplicated  him 
to  resume  the  throne,  after  his  volun- 
tary abdication  through  disgust  of 
others  and  himself?  The  reign,  too, 
of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  savage 
grandeur  could  not  absolve  him  from 
cruelty,  and  even  the  possibility  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  such  a  des- 
pot as  Nicholas  I.,  what  greater 
proofs  do  we  require  ? 

As  to  the  half-savage  nations  of 
the  northern  limits  of  Russia  and 
Siberia,  with  populations  perhaps 
only  yesterday  awakened  to  anything 
like  social  life,  their  need  is  still,  as 
with  children,  the  master  and  the 
ferule. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  how 
a  man  armed  like  Nicholas  with  an 
iron  will  and  immense  authority,  and 
comprehending  perfectly  the  charac- 
ter of  his  people,  should  have  con- 
ceived this  superhuman  idea  of  his 
own  power.  Never  thwarted  by  the 
least  resistance,  only  now  and  then 
by  an  occasional  murmuring,  we  can 
need  no  better  explanation  of  his  ap- 
parently exaggerated  despotism,  of 
his  inveterate  faith  in  the  sanctity  of 
his  domination,  his  conviction  that 
in  himself  centred  his  whole  empire, 
and  the  faculty,  in  fine,  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  so  great  a  degree,  of  en- 
tirely ignoring  mankind. 

One  day,  a  short  time  before  the 

•  Camel's  milk  fermented. 


Crimean  war,  at  a  grand  military  re- 
view at  Krasnoe-Selo,  the  emperor, 
on  horseback,  presented  his  troops  to 
the  empress  seated  in  her  carriage. 
Suddenly  appeared  on  the  drill 
ground  a  cariole  drawn  by  one  horse, 
and  out  of  which  stepped  a  feld  jaguer, 
(courier  of  the  palace,)  charged  with 
two  autographic  letters  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  the  emperor  and  em- 
press. As  the  empress  was  the  more 
easily  approached,  he  handed  her  the 
first  letter,  and  ran  toward  the  em- 
peror to  present  the  second.  But 
some  steps  from  him  he  pauses,  turns 
pale,  and  bursts  into  tears.  The 
letter  is  lost. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  he 
retraces  his  steps  to  try  and  find  it, 
but  the  soldiers,  the  aides-de-camp, 
the  horses,  have  already  trodden  it  in 
the  dust,  and  the  precious  envelope 
cannot  be  found. 

"What  ails  that  animal?"  asked 
the  emperor  of  one  of  hi§  aides-de- 
camp. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sire." 

"  Well,  go  and  ask  him,  and  bring 
me  his  reply." 

The  aide-de-camp  spurred  his  horse, 
and  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  feld 
jaguer  he  learned  that  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  lost. 
He  brought  the  czar  the  information. 

The  face  of  Nicholas  clouded  in- 
stantly; his  expression  was  gloomy 
and  severe. 

"  Take  charge  of  this  man  yourself 
and  without  allowing  him  to  commu- 
nicate with  any  one,  conduct  him  im- 
mediately to  Siberia.  Let  him  not 
be  harshly  treated,  but  let  him  never 
again  appear  in  Europe." 

The  aide-de-camp,  as  well  as  the 
unhappy  feld  jaguer,  were  both  to  set 
out,  without  even  cnanging  their  boots, 
for  this  journey  of  2000  leagues.  The 
aide-de-camp  returned  eight  months 
afterward,  and  was  recompensed  by 
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promotion  from  the  emperor,  but  the 
poor  courier  was  doubtless  dying  or 
dead  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tobolsk, 
such  faults  as  his  having  escaped  an 
amnesty. 

Such  instances  (I  witnessed  the 
one  I  am  about  to  relate)  were  not 
rare  in  the  life  of  Nicholas.  One 
morning  in  the  spring,  when  a  freshet 
of  the  Neva  had  rendered  its  cross- 
ing extremely  perilous,  the  emperor, 
on  looking  from  the  window  of  his 
Winter  Palace,  saw  a  large  crowd 
watching,  in  evident  stupefaction,  a 
man  directing  himself,  by  leaps  from 
one  piece  of  ice  to  another,  toward 
the  opposite  shore. 

He  called  his  attendant  aide-de- 
camp. 

"Look  at  that  fool,"  said  he. 
"  What  courage !  Run  and  see  what 
motive  he  has  for  so  exposing  his 
life." 

The  aide-de-camp  learned  the  par- 
ticulars and  returned. 

"  Sire,  he  is  a  peasant  who  has 
bet  he  would  cross  the  Neva  for 
twenty-five  roubles,  and  is  trying  to 
gain  the  reward." 

"Give  him  twenty-fire  lashes,"  re- 
plied Nicholas  ;  "  a  man  who  risks 
his  life  in  this  miserable  way  would 
be  capable  of  anything  for  money." 

To  a  desperate  caprice  of  the  same 
kind  is  due  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Mos- 
cow, called  the  Nicholas  railroad. 
The  emperor  had  in  his  court  a  cer- 
tain general,  Kleinmichel,  a  disa- 
greeable person,  exceedingly  unpo- 
pular, and  of  equivocal  fidelity,  but 
who  pleased  by  his  reticence  and 
promptness  in  executing  orders. 
When  the  road  was  decided  upon  by 
a  counsel  of  ministers,  and  its  erec- 
tion considered  urgent,  a  map  of  Rus- 
sia was  brought  to  the  czar,  who  was 
asked  to  look  over  the  course  desig- 
nated by  the  different  engineers  and 
give  his  preference.   Nicholas,  with- 


out saying  a  word,  took  the  map, 
marked  a  straight  line  from  Moscow 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  said  to  the 
stupefied  engineers : 

"  This  is  the  line  of  the  railroad." 

"  But,"  they  all  cried, "  impossible. 
Your  majesty  will  find  no  one  to 
undertake  such  a  work.  It  would  be 
to  hide  treasures  in  a  desert" 

"No  one  undertake  it  when  I 
command  it  to  be  done !"  said  Ni- 
cholas.   "We  shall  see." 

And  signalling  Kleinmichel  from 
a  corner : 

"  Kleinmichel,"  said  he,  "you see 
this  line  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  This  is  a  new  railroad  I  propose 
constructing  in  my  empire." 

"  Sire,  it  is  magnificent !" 

"  You  think  so  ?  Will  you  charge 
yourself,  then,  with  the  execution  of 
my  orders  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sire, 
if  your  majesty  orders  it  But  the 
funds,  the  funds  ?" 

"  Don't  be  troubled  about  them. 
Ask  for  all  the  money  you  want" 

And  turning  to  the  engineers : 

"  You  see,"  said  Nicholas  to  them, 
"I  can  get  along  without  you.  I 
will  build  my  own  railroad." 

And  the  construction  of  this  road 
lasted  ten  years.  It  did  not  deviate 
an  inch  from  the  line  marked  out  by 
the  imperial  finger ;  and  leaving  on 
one  side,  at  about  a  distance  of  ten 
leagues,  the  villages  of  Novgorod, 
Twer,  and  a  host  of  others  equally 
rich  and  important,  it  traversed,  in 
the  midst  of  marshes  and  woods, 
nothing  but  immense  solitudes ;  7^ 
kilometres  of  iron  rail  cost  Russia 
400,000,000  francs  —  a  little  more 
than  half  a  million  a  kilometre— of 
which  the  devoted  Kleinmichel,  but 
that  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  a 
good  share.  Nicholas,  however,  was 
right  in  saying  nothing  could  resist 
him. 
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Some  weeks  after  the  inauguration 
of  this  railroad  an  ambassador  arriv- 
ed at  St  Petersburg.  According  to 
custom  and  to  pay  him  attention, 
everything  was  shown  him  in  detail, 
all  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  city. 
He  expressed  no  surprise  or  admira- 
tion ;  his  oriental  gravity  was  proof 
against  either. 

"What  could  we  show  him  that 
would  astonish  him  ?"  asked  the  em- 
peror of  Menschikoff. 

"  Show  him  the  accounts  of  Klein- 
michel  for  the  Nicholas  railroad,"  re- 
plied the  prince,  laughing. 

A  few  days  later,  General  Klein- 
michel,  in  presence  of  the  emperor, 
was  discussing  with  Menschikoff  some 
question  upon  which  they  could  not 
agree.  The  general  proposed  to  the 
prince  a  wager. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  lat- 
ter, "  and  this  shall  be  the  stake,  if 
your  excellence  permits  it.  He  who 
loses  shall  be  obliged — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  winner — to  go  to  Mos- 
cow and  return  by  the  railroad  your 
excellence  has  just  finished." 

"What  joke  is  this?"  asked  the 
emperor. 

"Avery  simple  one,  sire.  The 
road  is  so  constructed  that  one  is 
very  sure  to  break  his  neck  on  it; 
so,  you  see,  we  are  playing  for  our 
lives." 

The  emperor  laughed  heartily  at 
the  joke,  but  Kleinmichel  took  care 
not  to  accept  the  bet. 

These  two  instances  prove  that 
Nicholas  knew  how,  now  and  then, 
to  listen  to  a  truth  well  said.  He 
was  too  certain  that  none  of  his  sub- 
jects dared  fail  him  in  the  respect  he 
required,  so  he  could  afford  to  listen 
to  those  who  were  bold  and  witty 
enough  to  approach  him  with  the 
truth.  Menschikoff,  the  same  who 
commanded  at  Sebastopol,  was  one 
of  these ;  better  than  any  other,  he 
always  maintained  before  the  czar 
vol.  vii. — 44 


his  frank  speech,  and  Nicholas,  little 
accustomed  to  such  frankness,  loved 
him  dearly,  and  frequently  amused 
himself  with  his  sallies. 

General  Kleinmichel  was  the  aver- 
sion of  Menschikoff.  One  day  the 
latter  entered  the  cabinet  of  Nicho- 
las at  the  moment  when  the  emperor 
was  playing  with  one  of  his  grand- 
children, the  Grand  Duke  Michel, 
still  quite  an  infant. 

Astraddle  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
grandfather,  the  little  prince  made 
the  czar  serve  for  his  horse. 

"  See,"  cried  Nicholas  gayly,  "  see 
how  this  little  imp  treats  me.  I  am 
growing  thin  under  it.  The  little 
monkey  is  so  heavy,  I  shall  fall  with 
fatigue." 

"Zounds  !"  quickly  replied  Men- 
schikoff, "little  Michel  (in  German 
Klein-michel)  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
light  load,  if  he  carries  about  him 
all  he  has  stolen." 

Notwithstanding  his  jokes,  which 
spared  no  one,  Menschikoff  delighted 
Nicholas,  who  could  readily  enough 
withdraw  him  from  the  chief  com- 
mand at  Sebastopol,  but  would  not 
deprive  him  of  his  friendship.  This 
was  of  more  ancient  date,  and  found- 
ed on  the  two  good  qualities  of  cou- 
rage and  sincerity.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  others  approached  the  empe- 
ror as  familiarly.  The  celebrated 
poet,  Pouchkine,  for  example,  dared 
to  express  himself  in  his  presence 
with  a  frankness  which,  even  in  occi- 
dental Europe,  and  in  a  constitu- 
tional state,  would  pass  for  auda- 
city. 

In  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage, 
where  they  were  walking  together, 
the  emperor  had  led  the  poet  into  a 
gallery  of  pictures  that  contained  the 
portraits  of  all  the  Romanoffs,  from 
Michel  Fedorovitch  to  the  last  reign- 
ing sovereign,  and  had  ordered  him 
to  improvise  some  verses  on  each. 

Pouchkine  obeyed ;  but  coming  to 
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the  portrait  of  Nicholas,  he  was  si- 
lent 

"Well,  Pouchkine,"  said  the  em- 
peror, "what  have  you  to  say  of  me?" 
"Sire!" 

"  Some  flattery,  of  course  ?  I  don't 
wish  to  hear  it ;  so  tell  the  truth." 

"  Your  majesty  permits  me  ?" 

"  I  order  you.  Believe  in  my  im- 
perial word,  you  shall  not  suffer." 

"  So  be  it,  sire." 

And  he  wrote  the  famous  distich: 

"  Des  pied*  a  la  tlte  la  toilc  est  admirable ; 
De  la  tete  aux  pieds  le  tzar  est  detestable."* 

The  emperor  made  no  reply,  but 
he  asked  Pouchkine  for  no  more 
verses. 

Notwithstanding  his  despotism, 
and  the  arbitrary  acts  that  signal- 
ized his  reign ;  notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  banishments  into  Siberia 
and  Caucasia,  it  is  seen  the  empe- 
ror could  sometimes  bear  to  hear  the 
truth.  The  instinct  of  justice  was 
born  in  him ;  despotism  had  smother- 
ed it,  unfortunately,  but  his  better 
nature  frequently  triumphed.  Often 
the  hereditary  grand  duke  had,  in 
this  respect,  to  submit  to  severe  re- 
primands. One  day,  in  1832,  a  year 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Poles,  whom 
Nicholas  had  handled  with  implaca- 
ble rigor,  the  grand  duke,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father,  had  called  them 
lucursed.  Rebuking  publicly  his  son : 

"  Imperial  Highness,"  said  Nicho- 
las, "  your  expressions  are  unseemly. 
If  I  chastise  the  Poles,  it  is  because 
they  have  revolted  against  my  au- 
thority; but  to  you  they  have  done 
no  harm,,  and  you  are  destined  to 
reign  over  them.  You  have  no  right 
to  make  any  difference  in  your  future 
subjects.  Be  assured,  such  senti- 
ments make  bad  sovereigns." 

The  sentiment  of  gratitude  was  no 
more  a  strangpr  to  the  Emperor  Ni- 

•  "  From  feet  to  head  the  picture  is  admirable : 
From  head  to  feet  the  csar  is  detestable." 


cholas  than  the  spirit  of  justice. 
True,  he  guarded  as  faithfully  the 
remembrance  of  injuries  as  of  ser- 
vices, and  if  he  never  forgot  those 
who  had  served  or  defended  him, 
neither  did  he  ever  forgive  those  wlio 
had  made  the  least  attempt  against 
his  power.  While  the  Troubetskois, 
the  Mouravieffs,  the  Tchernichefls, 
worked  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  still 
there  could  be  seen,  at  the  end  of  his 
reign,  several  generals  perfectly  un- 
qualified, yet  provided  with  advan- 
tageous employments,  without  any 
great  power,  it  is  true,  but  well  lodg- 
ed, well  fed,  honored,  and  tranquil 
If  they  committed  any  absurdity,  and 
this  frequently  happened,  he  changed 
their  places  according  to  capacity,  or 
sometimes  secretly  directed  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  never 
failing  in  his  goodness  toward  them. 
These  men,  in  the  military  revolt  of 
1826,  had  offered  their  swords  to  as- 
sist his  growing  power. 

Strange  character !  Curious  mix- 
ture of  faults  and  good  qualities,  of 
littleness  and  grandeur ;  brutal  and 
chivalrous,  courageous  even  to  teme- 
rity, and  distrustful  even  to  poltroon- 
ery;  equitable  and  tyrannical,  gene- 
rous and  cruel,  at  once  the  friend  of 
ostentation  and  of  simplicity  1  His 
palace  was  magnificent,  his  court 
splendid,  the  luxuriousness  of  his 
courtiers  dazzling,  while,  in  his  own 
person,  his  habits  and  tastes,  he  af- 
fected an  imposing  austerity.  His 
working  cabinet  was  almost  bare ;  he 
slept  always  on  a  camp  bed.  The 
oldness  of  his  uniform,  and  of  his 
military  cloaks,  was  proverbial  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Worn  out,  pieced  in 
different  places,  they  evidenced,  by 
their  shining  neatness,  how  carefully 
they  were  preserved.  At  his  re- 
pasts even,  he  drank  no  wine ;  he 
never  smoked,  and  the  odor  of  to- 
bacco was  so  disagreeable  to  him 
that  it  was  forbidden,  not  only  in  the 
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Winter  Palace,  but  in  the  streets  of 
St  Petersburg.  Even  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander,  the  czar  truly,  and 
an  inveterate  smoker,  was  obliged  to 
sit  under  the  mantel-piece,  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  cigar  in  the  imperial 
palace. 

Loving  beyond  everything  military 
discipline,  and  rigorous  in  his  formu- 
las, Nicholas,  who  for  thirty  years 
was  accustomed  to  this  refrain, "  Mas- 
ter, thy  slave  is  here  to  obey  thee  " — 
Nicholas  could  only  comprehend  or- 
der and  uniformity.  Reviews  were 
his  favorite  passion ;  during  his  reign, 
he  transformed  his  empire  into  a  bar- 
rack. He  passed  his  life  in  manoeu- 
vres, exercises,  and  miniature  wars. 
The  soldiers  adored  him,  although  he 
was  only  eclipsed  in  the  severity  of 
military  rule  by  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chel. It  is  true,  the  latter  pushed 
his  worship  of  discipline  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  emperor  himself  was 
often  amused  at  the  expense  of  his 
younger  brother.  One  day  he  met 
an  officer  with  his  clothes  torn  and 
covered  with  mud,  and  without  hel- 
met or  sword.  The  officer,  finding 
himself  discovered,  and  knowing  he 
was  to  blame,  was  terribly  frightened, 
and  nearly  fell  backward  in  making 
the  military  salute.  Nicholas  fixed  a 
severe  look  upon  the  poor  devil,  which 
made  him  totter.  But,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone  and  countenance, 
he  said  gayly : 

"  Go,  dress  yourself ;  but  take  good 
care  you  don't  meet  my  brother !" 

Rising  with  the  dawn,  and  at  work 
from  the  earliest  hour  of  the  day, 
whether  at  his  palace  in  winter  or  in 
the  field  in  summer,  he  hardened  him- 
self, as  well  as  others,  to  both  cold 
and  fatigue.  An  excellent  rider,  his 
horses  were  magnificent  and  marvel- 
lously cared  for ;  he  always  mounted 
alone  those  that  were  reserved  for 
him,  and  out  of  two  or  three  hundred 
sent  every  year  to  his  stables  for  his 


own  use,  he  could  scarcely  find  a  do- 
zen to  suit  him.  In  manoeuvres  I 
have  seen  him  twenty  times,  at  the 
moment  of  the  loudest  cannonade  and 
in  the  most  frightful  noise,  jerk,  in 
his  impatience,  his  horse's  bit  until 
the  jagged  lips  of  the  poor  beast 
were  streaming  with  blood.  Some- 
times this  torture  lasted  several  mi- 
nutes ;  the  sides  of  the  beautiful  ani- 
mal whitened  with  foam ;  he  trem- 
bled in  agony,  and  yet  never  lost  for 
a  moment  his  statue-like  immobility. 

Such  methods  of  proceeding,  ap- 
plied by  Nicholas  equally  to  every- 
thing that  surrounded  him,  gene- 
rals, servants,  horses,  and  courtiers, 
were  fortunately  tempered  in  him  by 
the  sense  of  justice,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  especially  by  the 
fear  of  public  opinion,  not  only  in 
Russia,  but  in  all  Europe.  He  seemed 
ashamed  of  the  despotism  he  prac- 
tised, and  strove  to  conceal  it  from 
the  governments  and  people  of  the 
West  In  proportion  as  he  affected 
to  despise  their  arms,  so  much  the 
more  did  he  respect  their  ideas. 

We  know  that  it  is  customary 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  to 
be  presented  to  the  emperor  in  full 
uniform.  And  even  more,  that  there 
is  no  condition  in  life,  however  tri- 
fling, which  has  not  its  distinctive 
costume.     It  is  related  that  one 

morning  Lord   ,  ambassador 

from  England,  arrived  in  his  carriage 
at  the  gate  of  the  Winter  Palace,  was 
recognized,  and  went  up  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  emperor.  He  was  in 
his  great-coat  Seeing  it,  the  cham- 
berlain-in-waiting, who  did  not  dare 
remark  this  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  etiquette  in  such  an  important  per- 
son, immediately  sent  word  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  Count  Nes- 
selrode,  and  meanwhile  retained  the 
ambassador  under  various  pretexts. 
The  count  arrived  in  haste,  and  the 
morning  toilet  seemed  to  have  the 
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same  effect  on  the  chancellor  as  on 
the  chamberlain. 
"I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  my 

dear  count,"  said  Lord  to  M. 

de  Nesselrode.  "  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  his  majesty  on  some  very  important 
business,  but  I  have  been  detained 
here  nearly  an  hour." 

"Because  we  do  not  dare,  my 
lord—" 

"  Do  not  dare— what?" 
"  We  cannot  introduce  you  to  the 
emperor  in  such  morning  negligl" 

"Mg/igtF  said  he,  throwing  a  ra- 
pid glance  at  his  person,  and  aware 
of  his  reputation  for  elegance,  and 
supposing  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
impropriety  in  his  toilet. 

"  In  Russia,  no  one  is  admitted  in 
similar  costume  to  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign." 

"  Would  full  uniform  be  necessary  ?" 
asked  smilingly  the  reassured  ambas- 
sador. 
"  Exactly,  my  lord." 
"  Oh !  pardon  me,  then.  I  will  go 
dress  myself."  And  he  left,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

The  emperor  was  furious  when  he 
heard  of  the  adventure. 

"  Cursed  fools !"  he  grumbled, 
"  they  represent  me  a  barbarian !" 

When,  an  hour  afterward,  the  am- 
bassador returned  to  the  palace  in 
official  uniform,  the  emperor  excused 
himself  with  great  anxiety,  blaming 
the  narrow-mindedness  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  declaring  loudly  that  he 
did  not  occupy  his  brain  with  such 
trifles. 

"  When  you  wish,  my  lord,"  added 
he,  giving  him  his  hand>  "to  come 
and  see  me  as  you  did  to-day,  do  not 
be  incommoded,  I  beg  of  you,  by  any 
such  formula." 

This  fear  of  Western  irony  affected 
all  his  relations  with  Europeans.  We 
know  the  flattering  reception  he  gave 
the  Marquis  de  Custine,  Horace  Ver- 
net,  and  twenty  other  illustrious  stran- 


gers. Those  employed  in  his  empire 
were  as  anxious  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  travellers  as  himself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  amusing  than  the  arri- 
val of  a  stranger  at  St.  Petersburg, 
under  the  reign  of  Nicholas.  As  no 
one  could  remain  in  the  city  without 
a  permit,  all  new-comers  hastened  to 
the  police  to  have  their  cards  pre- 
sented them,  and  the  scenes  enacted 
were  truly  comical. 

The  following  dialogue  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  them : 

"You  wish  to  live  at  St.  Peters- 
burg?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  long?" 

Each  one  then  fixed  the  probable 
duration  of  his  stay. 

"Weil,  your  permit  will  be  given 
you." 

Here  a  pause.  The  policeman  gives 
the  necessary  order,  then  resumes  the 
conversation. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  St. 
Petersburg?" 

"  It  is  an  admirable  city." 

"  Are  not  our  theatres  as  fine  as 
those  of  Paris  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  Is  not  the  perspective  from  New- 
ski  a  superb  view  ?" 

"Truly." 

"  Do  they  not  tell  idle  stories  of  us 
in  Paris,  and  are  they  any  freer  than 
we?" 

"Prejudices  these,  nothing  more. 
Travellers,  like  me,  are  here  to  recti- 
fy such  errors.  A  proof  that  Russia 
is  free,  I  can  move  about  with  perfect 
liberty." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  emperor  ?" 

"  Yesterday  evening  at  the  Theatre 
Michel." 

"  Is  he  not  a  remarkably  handsome 
man  ?" 

"The  handsomest  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"Sir,  your  permit  must  be  ready 
by  this  time.   Will  you  go  and  re- 
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ceive  it,  and  prolong  your  stay  in 
Russia  as  long  as  you  please.  You 
will  see  that  you  have  judged  our 
country  correctly." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
conciliate  European  opinion,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  was  not  rewarded  in 
his  travels  by  any  praise  whatever. 
Once  out  of  his  own  country,  he 
quickly  discovered  he  had  deceived 
no  one,  and  his  despotism  was  in 
Europe  the  object  of  universal  un- 
popularity. 

From  the  Holy  Father  he  received 
his  first  lesson :  a  lesson,  however, 
both  given  and  received  with  dignity. 

It  was  well  known  that  he  had 
changed  hundreds  of  Catholic  into 
Greek  churches,  in  all  the  western 
provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland. 

Curious  to  visit  Rome,  he  asked 
permission  of  Gregory  XVI.  to  enter 
the  holy  city.  The  pope  asked,  in 
return,  by  what  ceremonial  he  wished 
to  be  received. 

"As  a  Catholic  sovereign,"  re- 
plied the  emperor. 

Lodged  at  the  Quirinal,  he  went 
the  next  day  in  Eastern  style  with  a 
guard  of  Cossacks  to  visit  the  holy 
father,  who  received  him  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase  of  the  Vati- 
can. Nicholas  knelt  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  venerable  pontiff, 
who,  after  having  given  it  to  him, 
without  being  at  all  impressed  with 
his  Attila-like  costume,  said  to  him 
with  a  serenity  almost  angelic  : 

"My  son,  you  persecute  my 
sheep." 

"  I  ?"  cried  Nicholas  in  a  discon- 
certed tone. 

"  Yes,  you,  my  son.  You  are  pow- 
erful. Do  not  use  your  strength  to 
oppress  the  weak." 

"Holy  father,  I  have  been  slan- 
dered." 

The  conversation  continued  some 
time  in  the  cabinet  of  the  pope,  and 
the  emperor  remained,  during  his 


stay  in  Rome,  on  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  respect  with  Gregory 
XVI.  He  afterward  sent  him  a 
magnificent  altar  of  malachite,  that 
may  be  admired  at  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  outside  the  walls.  An  inscrip- 
tion, dictated  by  Nicholas  to  St. 
Peter  at  Rome,  recalls  his  visit  to 
the  Capital  of  Christianity : — "  Nicho- 
las came  here  to  pray  to  God  for  his 
mother,  Russia." 

In  London,  as  is  well  known,  he 
was  received  with  great  popular  de- 
monstrations. We  need  not  relate 
here  the  tumultuous  scenes  to  which 
he  had  to  submit,  and  how  his  car- 
riage was  more  than  once  covered 
with  mud. 

With  a  brutality  unworthy  a  sove- 
reign, and  at  times  a  delicacy  asto- 
nishing in  a  man  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, the  most  contrary  qualities  and 
defects  reproduced  themselves  in  a 
hundred  acts  of  his  life.  For  in- 
stance, one  night  I  saw  him  fisticuff 
a  poor  Jew  in  the  face,  and  accompa- 
ny the  act  with  the  most  sonorous 
oaths,  because  in  giving  light  to  the 
postilions  of  the  Berlin  imperial,  he 
had  awakened  him  with  a  start,  by 
throwing  the  light  of  his  lantern  into 
his  face.  Again,  at  Warsaw,  where 
he  went  to  receive  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  he 
took  Francis  Joseph  into  his  arms  to 
force  him  to  occupy  the  seat  of  honor 
in  his  carriage,  which  the  young  em- 
peror was  unwilling  to  accept :  a 
courtesy,  according  to  the  Cossack, 
that  would  have  exactly  suited  him. 

Yet  this  man,  so  rude  and  so  haugh- 
ty, evidenced  occasionally  great  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment.  One  very  cold 
day,  returning  from  a  review,  where 
he  had  been  almost  frozen,  he  stop- 
ped at  the  house  of  a  lady,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  ill  health,  and  met  the 
doctor  in  the  waiting-room. 

"  How  is  Madame  ?"  said  he 

to  the  latter. 
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"  Very  poorly,  sire.  The  cold  of 
1   St  Petersburg  is  killing  her." 

"Ahl  the  cold  is  injuring  her? 
Feel  my  hands.  They  are  frozen, 
are  they  not  ?" 

"  Very  cold,  sire." 

"  Well,  I  will  wait  here  until  they 
are  warm  ;  I  would  not  for  the  world 
increase  her  malady." 

And  the  emperor  waited  in  this 
sort  of  an  antechamber,  talking  to 
the  doctor,  until  his  hands  resumed 
their  natural  warmth.  4 

So  this  character,  which,  at  first 
sight,  appeared  all  of  a  piece,  was 
composed  of  contrasts  the  most  dis- 
sonant. Nicholas  bared  his  breast 
to  the  revolted  regiments  in  1826 
and  recalled  them  to  duty  by  this 
single  attitude;  at  the  time  of  the 
cholera,  alone  amid  a  populace 
mad  with  terror  and  exasperated  by 
famine,  a  gesture  from  him,  a  single 
word,  could  constrain  the  delirious 
multitude  and  throw  them  on  their 
knees  before  him  ;  in  cases  of  fire,  so 
frequent  at  St  Petersburg,  and  un- 
der the  burning  beams,  a  hundred 
times  he  uselessly  risked  his  life  ; 
yet  on  another  occasion,  when  the 
safety  of  an  empire  depended  upon 
him,  he  resolutely  refused  to  repair 
to  Sebastopol. 

His  long  reign  was  fatal  to  Russia. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  it  accom- 
plished nothing.  During  the  life- 
time of  Nicholas,  the  wheel-work  of 
the  machine  moved  regularly  under 
his  powerful  hand,  the  cogs  upon 
which  he  impressed  the  movement 
never  being  completely  paralyzed. 
But  the  evil,  being  hidden,  was  not 
the  less  deep  or  real.  Under  this 
show  of  factitious  strength,  the  down- 
fall was  already  visible,  and  the  ap- 
proaching disaster  keenly  felt.  The 
army,  upon  which  Nicholas  concen- 
trated all  his  attention  and  intelli- 
gence— the  army,  his  strength,  his 
hope,  his  pride,  began  to  be  disorga- 


nized under  the  influence  of  an  ad- 
ministration without  control.  Alone, 
the  will  of  the  czar  sustained  the 
edifice,  and  his  pride  sustained  his 
will.  And  this  word  pride  embo- 
dies to  my  mind  the  character,  the 
conduct,  the  whole  politics,  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  His  ruling  pas- 
sion was  pride,  a  pride  incommensu- 
rable, a  pride  such  as  neither  Louis 
XIV.,  Henry  VIII.,  nor  Solyman  the 
Magnificent — these  three  crowned  re- 
presentatives of  capital  sins — could 
ever  equal.  The  idea  of  humiliation 
would  leave  him  smiling,  so  entirely 
he  believed  such  an  event  impossi- 
ble. It  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
never  submitted,  for  the  first  repulse 
he  had  to  suffer  killed  him. 

This  pride  in  him  passed  all 
bounds,  and  touched  sometimes  on 
the  aberrations  of  a  Schahabaham. 
One  day,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
came  to  him  very  much  excited,  and 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet : 

"Sirel"  cried  he,  "I  beg  your 
majesty  to  grant  me  a  favor." 

"  Speak." 

"  Permit  me  to  fight  a  duel." 

"  Never !"  replied  the  emperor. 

Nicholas  had  a  horror  of  duels. 
In  his  eyes,  all  blood  was  criminally 
shed  in  Russia  that  was  not  for  the 
country  or  in  his  service,  and  he 
punished  the  guilty  in  this  respect 
most  severely. 

"  Sire,  I  am  dishonored.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  fight." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"I  have  been  struck  in  the 
face." 

"Ah!"  said  the  emperor,  con- 
tracting his  brows.  "  But  no,  I  can- 
not permit  a  duel.  You  must  come 
with  me." 

And  taking  him  by  the  arm,  he 
conducted  him  before  the  assembled 
court,  and,  in  presence  of  all,  kissed 
him  on  the  offended  cheek. 

"Go,  now,"  said  he,  "and  resume 
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your  tranquillity ;  the  affront  is  wash- 
ed out." 

During  the  war  of  the  Crimea,  and 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  it,  Ni- 
cholas, very  restless,  waited  every 
day  for  news  from  the  south.  Each 
one  tried  his  best  to  conceal  the  bad 
turn  affairs  had  taken  ;  but  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  the  truth  had  to 
be  confessed.  A  courier,  Colonel 
A.,  was*  despatched  to  him  in  great 
haste.  He  received  orders  to  repair 
immediately  to  the  czar. 

"Well!  what  news?"  said  the 
emperor  to  him  brusquely,  giving  him 
scarcely  time  to  enter  or  fulfil  the 
accustomed  formalities  of  etiquette. 

"  The  battle  has  been  fought,  sire." 

"  Finish  !"  said  the  emperor,  with 
an  emotion  that  caused  his  usually 
firm  voice  to  tremble. 

"Alas  I—" 

"You  say—?" 

"  Fortune  has  failed  us." 

"We  are—  ?" 

"  We  are  beaten,  sire." 

The  emperor  arose  from  his  seat. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  he  in  a 
quick  manner. 

"The  Russian  army  has  taken 
flight." 

"  You  lie  I"  cried  Nicholas  with  a 
frightful  explosion  of  anger. 
"  Sire—" 

"  You  lie.    My  soldiers  never  fly." 

"  Sire,  I  have  told  you  the  truth." 

"  You  lie,  I  say,  you  lie." 

And  his  eye  beaming  with  anger, 
his  lips  contracted,  his  hand  raised, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  military  cou- 
rier and  tore  off  his  epaulettes. 

"Gol  You  are  now  only  a  sol- 
dier." 

The  unhappy  colonel,  pale  with 
shame,  smothering  his  rage  and  the 
tears  that  rose  to  his  eyes,  went  out, 
his  soul  in  despair.  But  hardly  had 
he  reached  the  staircase,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  emperor  beg- 
ging his  return.    He  retraced  his 


steps,  and  Nicholas,  running  to  meet 
him,  embraced  him  ardently,  begged 
pardon  for  his  brutality,  and  offered 
for  his  acceptance  the  post  of  aide- 
de-camp. 

"May  your  majesty  hold  me  ex- 
cused," replied  the  poor  officer ;  "for, 
in  taking  off  my  epaulettes,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  my  honor.  I  leave 
them  in  your  hands  with  my  dismis- 
sal." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"It  is  not  in  my  power  to  repair  the 
offence  of  my  hasty  action.  Ah !  we 
are  both  unhappy,  and  I  am  van- 
quished. Yes,  completely  vanquish- 
ed!" 

And,  walking  up  and  down  with 
an  agitated  step,  the  subdued  lion  in 
his  cage,  his  heart  bleeding  with  the 
wound  given  his  pride : 

"  Go,  leave  my  empire,"  continued 

he,  turning  to  Colonel  A  ,  "  and 

pardon  me.  We  must  not  meet  again. 
Both  of  us  would  suffer  too  much  in 
each  other's  presence." 

The  mortification  attending  the 
first  reverses  of  his  army  before  Se- 
bastopol  was  a  mortal  blow  to  his 
health;  yet,  had  not  his  stubborn 
pride  brought  about  these  reverses  ? 
Self-deceived  thoroughly  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  his  empire,  the  dis- 
astrous news  of  the  Alma  came  upon 
him  like  a  thunder-bolt  Some  hon- 
est men,  sent  to  the  different  stations, 
signalized  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  the  dis- 
organization of  the  army,  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  roads.  They  in- 
formed the  emperor  that  the  soldiers, 
in  their  march  toward  the  south,  were 
dying  by  thousands  for  want  of  suffici- 
ent nourishment  and  necessary  cloth- 
ing. Thanks  to  the  bad  quality  of 
the  grass  and  hay,  whole  regiments 
were  in  a  few  days  entirely  dismount- 
ed. And  now  the  alarming  news 
spread  with  rapidity.  Each  day 
brought  fresh  tidings  of  new  embar- 
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rassments,  new  checks,  and  new  mis- 
fortunes. Nicholas  at  last  opened 
his  eyes.  He  saw  the  colossus,  with 
its  feet  of  clay,  tremble  to  its  base ; 
he  felt  his  power  crumble  in  his 
hands,  his  prestige  fade  and  disap- 
pear. From  the  windows  of  Peter- 
hoff,  his  loved  summer  residence,  he 
could  follow  with  his  telescope  the 
evolutions  of  the  allied  fleet.  Tur- 
key itself,  hitherto  so  despicable  in  his 
eyes,  was  transformed  into  a  redoubta- 
ble enemy.  Now  he  began  to  think 
of  the  ravages  that  continued  theft 
had  made  in  his  empire,  the  disor- 
ders in  the  finances,  the  corruption 
of  public  morals,  and  every  one  was 
doomed  to  punishments.  By  his  or- 
der, judgments,  condemnations,  ban- 
ishment to  Caucasia  and  Siberia, 
were  daily  multiplied.  It  was  too 
late ;  the  gangrene  had  reached  the 
wound. 

Tears  of  grief  and  rage  flowed  with 
the  consciousness  of  his  impotence. 
He  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fall  of 
Russia  with  each  victorious  flash  of 
the  allied  cannons ;  and  the  edifice  of 
terror  that  had  taken  him  twenty 
years  to  build,  he  saw  crumbling, 
stone  by  stone,  and  felt  that  the  mili- 
tary quackery  with  which  he  had  in- 
timidated Europe  had  frightened  no 
one.  With  the  mocking  pride  of  Ti- 
tan, he  bled  at  every  pore.  Repeat- 
ed blows  of  this  kind  ended  by  un- 
dermining his  constitution,  till  now 
so  vigorous.  Little  by  little  he  sank, 
bent  his  haughty  head,  and  tottered, 
with  slow  and  saddened  step,  to  the 
grave. 

It  was  February.  Under  a  gray 
and  cold  sky,  a  penetrating,  driving 
snow  enveloped  St.  Petersburg  in  a 
whitened  dust.  The  streets,  the 
houses,  the  beards  and  furred  great- 
coats of  the  passers-by,  all  were 
white.  The  great  city  resembled  a 
giant  asleep  under  the  snow.  An 
inexpressible  sadness  took  posses- 


sion of  you,  weighed  down  your  whole 
being,  and  froze  your  very  heart 
You  seemed  to  be  at  the  pole  itself. 

On  this  day  the  emperor,  an  early 
riser  as  usual,  came  out  of  his  bed- 
room and  entered  his  cabinet,  where 
were  already  assembled  his  general 
aide-de-camp,  his  other  aides,  the 
chamberlain,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber.  Perceiving  his  gene- 
ral aide-de-camp,  he  called  to  him, 
and  said : 

"I  am  suffering.  Send  for  Mandt" 

"I  will  go  myself,  sire." 

"Yes.  I  have  a  grand  review  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  must  be 
there." 

Mandt,  his  attendant  physician, 
Prussian  by  birth,  a  man  of  science, 
and  an  excellent  practitioner,  hasten- 
ed to  the  emperor,  who,  after  having 
given  his  orders,  had  returned  to  his 
apartments. 

"It  will  be  nothing,  gentlemen," 
said  the  doctor  to  us  on  leaving  the 
imperial  chamber;  "only  the  empe- 
ror should  abstain  from  going  out,  as 
the  least  imprudence  may  aggravate 
a  malady  which  at  present  portends 
nothing  serious." 

The  emperor  remained  two  days  in 
his  room,  and  there  was  a  sensible  im- 
provement in  his  condition.  But  his 
wasted  figure,  his  dull  eyes,  and  waxy 
color  betrayed  the  existence  of  a 
hidden  malady.  The  third  day,  the 
courier  from  the  south  brought  him 
news — sad  news,  certainly,  for  it  had 
been  a  long  time  since  his  couriers 
had  anything  happy  to  tell  him.  The 
next  day  was  terribly  cold,  icy,  heavy, 
impregnated  with  the  boreal  fog ;  yet 
this  was  the  day  of  the  review  at 
which  the  czar  wished  to  assist 

He  threw  a  small  military  cloak 
over  his  uniform,  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour  left  his  cabinet,  to  mount  his 
horse. 

Mandt  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
antechamber. 
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"Sire!"  said  the  doctor  to  him  in 
a  supplicating  voice,  and  trying  to  re- 
tain him. 

"  Oh  1  it  is  you,  doctor.  I  am  bet- 
ter, thank  you." 

"Yes,  sire,  better,  but  not  well 
yet." 

%t  Oh !  indisposed  merely." 

"No,  sire,  a  serious  malady.  I 
come  to  beg  your  majesty  not  to  go 
out" 

"Impossible !" 

"  Sire,  for  pity's  sake — " 

"  You  are  crazy,  Mandt." 

"  Sire,  you  had  better  be  resigned." 

"You  believe  there  is  danger?" 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  it." 

"Well,  Mandt,  if  you  have  done 
your  duty  in  warning  me,  I  will  do 
mine  by  going  out." 

And  the  emperor,  without  listening 
to  another  word,  pursued  his  way. 

Mandt,  stupefied  for  a  moment, 
ran  after  him,  and  rejoined  him  in 
the  court-yard,  at  the  moment  he 
mounted  his  horse. 

"  Sire,"  cried  he,  resuming  his  sup- 
plications, "deign  to  listen  to  me — " 

"  I  have  said  it,  Mandt  I  thank 
you,  but  to  insist  would  be  useless." 

"  Sire,  in  this  condition  I" 

"Well  ?" 

"  It  is  your  death,  sire." 
"And  then?" 
"  It  is  suicide." 

"And  who  has  permitted  you, 
Mandt,  to  scrutinize  my  thoughts? 
Go,  and  insist  no  longer.  I  order 
you." 

After  the  review,  he  returned  to 
the  palace,  pale,  trembling,  icy  cold. 

"  I  am  threatened  with  my  mala- 
dy," said  he  to  his  aide-de-camp. 

" Shall  I  send  for  Mandt?" 

"  Useless ;  he  has  already  warned 
me." 

"  He  warned  vour  majesty  ?" 
"Yes;  that  I'would  kill  myself." 
The  aide-de-camp  turned  pale. 
"  Ah  sire !  what  do  I  hear  ?" 


"  To  die,  is  it  not  the  best  thing  I 
can  do?  Farewell,  my  old  friend, 
I  have  need  of  rest  Let  no  one 
disturb  me." 

All  night  the  imperial  family,  who 
had  been  apprised  of  his  condition, 
the  doctors,  Mandt  and  Rasel,  uni- 
ted in  the  anteroom,  waited  with 
anxiety — not  daring  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  emperor — for  the  moment 
he  might  call  to  them.  Obedience, 
in  this  court,  was  so  blindly  servile 
that  it  imposed  silence  on  the  most 
natural  and  imperious  sentiments. 
Toward  two  o'clock  something  was 
heard  between  a  groan  and  a  sigh. 
Mandt  thought  he  might  knock  gently 
at  the  door  of  the  imperial  chamber. 

"  I  have  forbidden  any  one  to  dis- 
turb me,"  murmured  the  emperor,  in 
a  voice  still  feeble,  but  which  retained 
an  accent  of  authority. 

That  night  was  spent  in  mortal  in- 
quietude, in  inexpressible  anguish, 
and  not  until  the  next  morning  was 
the  doctor  informed  by  the  valet  de 
chambre  that  his  august  patient  would 
like  to  see  him. 

"Well,  Mandt,  you  were  right.  I 
believe  I  am  a  dead  man." 

These  were  the  first  words  of  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  O  sire !  I  spoke  as  I  did  to  dis- 
suade your  majesty  from  so  great  an 
imprudence." 

"  Let  us  see :  look  me  in  the  face 
and  tell  me  if  there  is  yet  hope." 

"  I  believe  so,  sire." 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  a  dead  man.  I 
feel  it.  Go  on,  make  use  of  your 
trade.  Sound  my  lungs ;  I  know  that 
science  will  confirm  my  conviction." 

Mandt,  having  accomplished  the 
orders  of  the  emperor,  shook  his  head. 

"Well?" 

"Sire—" 

"  You  are  troubled,  Mandt ;  your 
hand  trembles.  See,  I  have  more 
courage  than  you.  Come,  let  us  have 
the  sentence,  and  quickly,  for  I  have 
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to  settle  my  affairs  in  this  world,  and 
I  have  a  great  many  of  them." 

"Your  majesty  troubles  yourself 
unnecessarily.  No  case  is  ever  des- 
perate, and  with  the  grace  of  God — " 

Nicholas  gazed  at  his  doctor  fix- 
edly in  the  eyes. 

The  latter  looked  down  confusedly. 

"You  know,  Mandt,  I  cannot  be 
deceived  easily.  Let  us  have  the 
truth  now,  and  only  the  truth.  Do 
you  think  that  Nicholas  does  not 
know  how  to  die  ?" 

"  Sire—" 

"Well  ?" 

"  In  forty-eight  hours  you  will  be 
dead  or  saved." 

"  Thank  you,  Mandt,"  said  Nicho- 
las in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion.  "Now 
good-by,  and  send  me  my  family." 

The  doctor  prepared  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Mandt  1"  called  Nicholas,  on  see- 
ing him  direct  his  steps  toward  the 
door. 

"  Sire." 

"  Let  us  embrace  each  other,  my 
good  old  friend.  We  will  perhaps 
never  meet  again  on  earth.  You  have 
been  an  honest  and  faithful  servant 
I  will  recommend  you  to  my  son." 

"What  do  you  say,  sire?  Never 
see  you  again  I  I  sincerely  hope  the 
contrary,  and  that  my  attentions — " 

"  Your  attentions  will  be  superflu- 
ous. There  will  be  time  for  me  only  to 
see  my  ministers  and  my  priest,  and 
make  my  peace  with  God.  Human 
science  can  do  no  more  for  me,  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  try  it." 

"  And  now  at  the  close,  sire,  I  re- 
volt," cried  the  doctor.  "  I  have  no 
right,  and  my  duty  forbids  my  thus 
abandoning  you." 

"Mandt,  do  you  answer  for  my 
cure?" 

The  doctor  hung  his  head,  and 
could  not  reply. 

"  Farewell,  then,  my  friend." 

"  Sire,  if  not,  then,  as  your  physi- 


cian, permit  me  as  a  devoted  servant 
to  see  you  again.  Who  can  tell  ?  God 
is  great  I  and  for  the  destiny  of  the 
Russia  which  he  protects,  may  work 
a  miracle." 

"And  because  I  know  that  God 
protects  Russia,  so  neither  do  I  wish 
nor  hope  for  my  restoration  to  health. 
Mandt,  let  my  family  come  now.  I 
assure  you  the  time  will  soon  fail  me." 

Mandt  wept  With  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  went  out  and  related  to  the 
courtiers  his  conversation  with  the 
emperor.  Strange  con tradictionl  This 
man,  whom  I  have  tried  to  depict  as 
so  severe  and  haughty,  was  adored 
by  all  who  approached  him.  Cour- 
tiers, soldiers,  servants,  burst  into 
tears.  Lost  in  the  crowd  with  them, 
I  mingled  my  complaints  and  prayers. 

Then,  after  the  empress  and  the 
grand  hereditary  duke,  the  imperial 
family,  all  in  tears,  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  the  emperor.  The  door  closed 
upon  them,  and  all  that  passed  there, 
all  that  was  said  in  this  supreme 
grief,  only  God  knew.  Mandt,  how- 
ever, with  a  voice  choked  with  emo- 
tion, continued  his  recital,  and  we 
listened  to  him  with  the  keenest  at- 
tention. How  and  by  what  indis- 
cretion the  news  he  had  just  givenus 
was  spread  in  the  city,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  already,  before  the  death  of  the 
czar,  it  was  believed  at  St  Peters- 
burg that  Mandt  had  helped  to  poi- 
son him.  From  this  to  the  pretended 
act  itself  there  was  but  one  step  to- 
ward belief,  and  this  was  soon  over- 
come ;  so  the  exasperation,  true  or 
false,  against  the  honest  doctor,  knew 
no  bounds,  and  they  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  in  the  streets.  The 
name  of  Nicholas  still  inspired  such 
terror  that  every  one  endeavored  to 
give  some  public  demonstration  of 
grief  as  a  claim  on  his  benevolence 
in  the  event  of  his  returning  to  life- 
Yet  after  his  death  these  manifesta- 
tions changed  their  character,  and 
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the  contrast  between  such  marks  of 
affection  and  the  epithets  with  which 
they  loaded  his  memory  when  they 
were  certain  he  really  ceased  to  exist, 
was  a  lesson  for  kings  to  contemplate. 
For  the  time,  though,  the  anger  of  the 
people  against  the  poor  doctor  was  so 
blindly  furious,  that  it  is  related  of  a 
thief,  seized  by  the  collar  by  a  passer- 
by, from  whom  he  had  tried  to  steal 
his  watch,  that  in  order  to  escape, 
he  raised  the  cry,  "  Hist !  hist  1  it's 
Mandt,  comrades,  it's  Mandt  I" 

The  interview  between  the  empe- 
ror and  his  family  lasted  three  hours, 
three  long  hours,  during  which  ex- 
pectation for  us  was  changed  into 
real  anguish.  By  degrees  retired, 
one  by  one,  the  children,  the  grand- 
children, and  his  brothers.  The  grand 
hereditary  duke  came  out  last,  ba- 
thed in  tears.  An  hour  flew  by,  and 
not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  im- 
perial chamber ;  no  one  dared  enter. 
Mandt  listened  attentively,  holding 
hb  breath.  Suddenly  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  in  the  corridors ;  a  courier 
from  Sebastopol  arrived.  As  the 
whole  court  knew  the  impatience  with 
which  the  emperor  awaited  the  news 
from  the  Crimea,  the  aide-de-camp 
general  on  duty,  thinking  to  please 
the  emperor,  knocked  at  his  door. 

"  Do  they  still  want  me  ?"  murmur- 
ed the  emperor;  "tell  them  to  let 
roe  rest" 
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"  Sire,  a  courier  from  Sebastopol." 

"  Let  him  address  himself  to  my 
son ;  this  concerns  me  no  longer." 

Soon  the  primate,  followed  by  the 
clergy,  arrived  to  offer  the  last  conso- 
lations of  the  church.  Then  the  mi- 
nisters were  presented,  the  Count 
Orlof  at  their  head.  This  lasted  du- 
ring the  night  At  ten  o'clock,  the 
emperor  asked  for  the  officers  of  his 
household.  His  face  already  bore 
the  impress  of  death  ;  a  cadaverous 
paleness  betrayed  the  progress  of  the 
decomposition  that  preceded  the  fatal 
moment ;  lying  on  his  camp-bed,  he 
addressed  us  some  farewell  words, 
which  the  first  strokes  of  death-rattle 
interrupted,  and  took  leave  of  us  with 
a  waive  of  his  hand.  None  of  us 
slept  that  night  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
none  of  us  after  that  hour  ever  saw 
the  emperor  alive. 

The  next  day,  the  18th  of  February, 
at  mid-day,  the  grand  chamberlain  of 
the  palace  was  sent  for  by  the  physi- 
cians to  the  imperial  bed.  At  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  returning  among 
us,  "  Nicholas  Paulowitch  is  dead," 
said  he. 

We  went  out  silent  and  sad. 

The  next  day,  oh  the  walls  of  St. 
Petersburg  could  be  read  this  in- 
scription: "Russia,  grateful  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  for  the  18th  of 
February,  1855." 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  THE  FERE  LAND1IOT— ADDRESSED  TO  WOMEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES. 


*  She  gircth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens." 


We  finished  the  question,  vulgar 
perhaps  in  one  sense,  yet  so  impor- 
tant in  many  others,  of  sleep  :#  a 
benefit  of  divine  Providence  ac- 
corded us  each  day  to  repair  our 
strength,  renew  our  life,  and  provide 
for  the  weakness  and  precipitation  of 
man;  a  time  for  repose  and  sage 
counsel.  Sleep  is  a  precious  dictate, 
a  solitary  bath  for  body  and  soul, 
and  a  prudent  counsellor  and  daily 
preacher  to  remind  us  of  our  ap- 
proaching and  last  departure.  But 
like  all  good  things,  sleep  is  subject 
to  abuse,  and  then  it  produces  effects 
entirely  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator  :  weakening,  stupefying,  and 
dulling  the  faculties,  it  becomes  for 
humanity  a  living  sepulchre.  If  the 
abuse  of  sleep  coincides  with  the 
quality,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  hours  by 
nature  destined  to  it  are  considerably 
changed — night  turned  into  day,  and 
day  into  night — the  constitution  is 
assuredly  ruined,  and  an  infirm 
old  age  prepared,  a  never-ceasing 
convalescence.  Parties  and  mid- 
night revels  have  killed  more  women 
than  the  most  exaggerated  mortifica- 
tions ;  and  if  religion  commanded 
the  sacrifice  the  world  requires  of  its 
votaries,  the  recriminations  against 
it  would  be  unending.  In  a  hygienic 
light,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  it  is 
better  to  retire  and  rise  early.  Every- 
thing gains  by  it — health,  business, 
and  the  facility  and  excellence  of 
prayer.  But  we  must  not  dissimulate ; 
and  the  struggle  with  the  pillow  is, 
in  its  very  sweetness,  one  of  the  most 
violent  that  can  exercise  man's  cou- 

•  See  "  Early  Rixmf*  in  The  Catholic  World 
for  September,  1867. 


rage ;  and  to  break  these  chains  of 
bed,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  an 
almost  superhuman  energy.  The 
enemy  is  deceitful,  dangerous  in  his 
caresses,  and  generally  ends  in  per- 
suading us ;  we  think  he  is  right ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  a  cruelty  to  mar- 
tyrize ourselves.  I  have  not  wished, 
ladies,  to  conceal  the  difficulties  ;  but 
I  have  pleaded  my  cause,  which  is 
also  yours.  To  your  wisdom  and 
reason  I  submit  it,  and  I  trust  to  suc- 
ceed at  such  a  tribunal.  If  you  wish 
to  appeal,  and  present  the  cause  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Idleness,  listening 
to  its  numerous  lawyers,  in  advance 
I  may  tell  you  the  first  judgment  will 
be  suspended.  Well,  I  will  consent 
to  lose,  but  on  one  condition — that 
you  will  insert  this  explanation  in  the 
judgment :  that  the  case  was  gained 
before  Judge  Reason ;  but  that,  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Indolence,  Idle- 
ness, surrounded  by  his  lawyers,  re- 
voked the  decision. 

Now  for  the  end  of  our  text : 
"  The  strong  woman  giveth  meat  to 
her  household^  and  a  portion  to  her 
maidens.11 

Formerly,  ladies,  when  families 
and  societies  were  truly  Christian, 
the  domestics,  according  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  were  really  a 
part  of  the  house ;  for  domestic  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  domus,  which 
signifies  house.  In  those  days,  a 
family  formed  a  body ;  the  father  and 
mother  were  head,  and  the  domestics 
themselves  had  their  place  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  family ;  they  were 
only  subordinate  members,  but  they 
were  a  part  of  the  body.  Therefore, 
they  always  lived  in  the  house,  passed 
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their  lives  there  ;  and  when  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  work,  they 
were  cared  for  with  paternal  and 
filial  affection ;  and  when  the  hour  of 
death  came  to  them  by  length  of 
time,  they  had  fallen  into  decay  as  a 
branch  dying  on  its  trunk.  The  re- 
lations of  benevolence  and  Christian 
charity  united  masters  to  servants ; 
and  while  the  latter  accepted  the 
place  of  inferiority,  they  felt  them- 
selves loved,  and  loving  in  return,  a 
tie  was  formed  stronger  than  massive 
gold — the  tie  of  love.  Saint  Augus- 
tine speaks  to  us  with  much  feeling  of 
the  nurse  who  cared  for  his  mother's 
infancy,  and  who  had  even  carried 
on  her  back  the  father  of  St.  Monica, 
as  young  girls  then  carried  little  chil- 
dren :  "  Sicut  dorso  grandiuscularum 
pucllarum  parvuli  portari  solent"* 
"  This  remembrance,"  continued  St 
Augustine,  "  her  old  age,  the  excel- 
lence of  her  manners,  assured  her  in 
a  Christian  house  the  veneration  of 
her  masters,  who  had  committed  to 
her  the  care  of  their  daughters' ;  her 
zeal  responded  to  their  confidence ; 
and  while  she  exercised  a  saintly 
firmness  to  correct  them — to  instruct, 
she  was  always  guided  by  an  admir- 
able prudence." 

Nowadays,  ladies,  things  have 
changed.  Such  examples  are  rare  ; 
but  without  doubt,  there  are  still 
honorable  exceptions — servants  who 
love  their  masters,  and  who  make 
part  of  the  family  as  true  children  of 
the  house,  serving  with  ease  and 
gentleness,  because  they  are  guided 
principally  by  affection,  and  bearing 
the  faults  of  their  masters,  who,  in 
return,  are  patient  with  them,  until 
household  affairs  glide  on  with  a 
smoothness  which,  though  sometimes 
very  imperfect,  is,  after  all,  a  small 
evil.  Yes,  we  do  still  find  Christian 
families  where  domesticity  is  thus 
understood  ;  but  alas  1  they  become 

•  Cenfcuums,  i.  9,  c.  & 


rarer  every  day  !  In  our  time,  owing 
to  a  spirit  of  pride,  independence 
and  irreligion  are  spreading  every- 
where ;  good  servants  are  hard  to 
find,  and  perhaps  also  good  masters ; 
and  as  two  fireplaces  placed  opposite 
each  other  are  mutually  overheated, 
so  the  bad  qualities  of  the  domestics 
increase  those  of  the  masters,  and 
vice  versd.  Servants  have  exaggera- 
ted pretensions ;  they  will  not  bear 
the  least  reproof;  every  thing  wounds 
them ;  and  on  the  other  side,  masters 
do  not  command  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
Thus,  everywhere  is  heard  a  general 
concert  of  complaint  and  recrimina- 
tion ;  masters  accuse  their  servants, 
servants  do  as  little  as  possible  for 
their  masters;  and  certain  houses 
become  like  omnibuses,  where  the 
servants  enter  only  to  get  out  again 
at  their  convenience. 

I  have  told  you,  ladies,  that,  if  I 
had  to  preach  to  your  husbands,  I 
could  add  a  kind  of  counterpart,  not 
adverse  to  your  interests,  but  to  com- 
plete my  instructions ;  but,  address- 
ing myself  to  you,  my  words  must  be 
limited  to  your  duties.  I  would  add 
here,  also,  that,  if  I  had  to  preach  to 
your  servants,  I  would  be  obliged  to 
give  them  advice  very  useful  for  your 
household  organization ;  but  they  are 
absent ;  my  instruction  is  to  you ;  so 
I  must  leave  in  shadow  all  their 
shortcomings. 

It  appears  to  me  your  duties  to 
them  will  be  well  accomplished  if 
you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  text : 
"  She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night,  and 
giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a 
portion  to  her  maidens."  Look  at 
the  sun ;  it  rises  on  the  horizon,  and, 
in  shedding  its  beams,  seems  to  dis- 
tribute work  to  every  creature,  and, 
by  way  of  recompense,  prepares  their 
nourishment  in  advance.  Is  it  not 
he  who,  while  lighting  the  world,  in- 
vites the  artisan  to  his  shop,  the  la- 
borer to  his  field,  and  the  pilot  to 
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leave  his  port?  Is  it  not  he  who 
prepares  the  germs  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth — who  warms  them,  and 
conducts  them  to  that  point  of  ma- 
turity that  the  statesman  waits  for  as 
impatiently  as  the  laborer?  "Wo- 
man," says  the  Scripture,  "  should  be 
the  sun  of  her  household."  She  should 
lighten  and  warm  like  the  planet  of 
the  day.  Her  rays  are  emitted  in 
indicating  to  each  one  his  duties,  in 
distributing  the  work  in  wise  and 
suitable  proportions,  and,  when  all  is 
justly  ordered,  superintending  its  exe- 
cution. Then  everything  goes  on 
admirably,  because  brightened  by 
the  spirit  of  regularity  that  guides 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Her 
glance,  given  to  all  around  her,  pro- 
jects the  light;  and  this  light  is 
the  strongest  and  most  insinuating  of 
counsellors,  as  well  as  a  gracious  but 
severe  monitor.  A  woman  who  pre- 
sides well  over  her  household  need 
talk  but  little ;  her  presence  speaks 
for  her,  and  the  simple  conviction 
that  she  has  her  eyes  everywhere, 
and  that  the  least  detail  is  not  un- 
known to  her,  prevents  any  irregula- 
rity. But  see,  on  the  contrary,  a 
house  where  the  mistress  rises  late, 
and  sleeps  morally  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Everything  is  left  to  chance ; 
disorder  introduces  itself  everywhere, 
in  heads  as  in  business;  a  general 
pell-mell  of  ideas  and  objects — a  con- 
fusion which  recalls  the  primitive 
chaos.  Madam  sleeps  late,  the  ser- 
vants rise  only  a  little  earlier ;  dur- 
ing the  day,  madam  dreams,  occupies 
herself  with  her  toilet,  in  matinees, 
and  visits,  and  the  house,  given  up 
to  itself,  becomes  what  it  may.  The 
children  are  almost  abandoned,  and 
work  accumulates  in  the  most  de- 
lightful disorder. 

Woman,  the  sun  of  her  house, 
should  not  be  satisfied  to  illuminate 
it ;  she  should  warm  it  also,  and  with 
her  heart. 


You  ought,  ladies,  to  watch  your 
servants,  demand  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  in-doors  and  out,  watch 
over  them  particularly  in  their  con- 
nection with  your  children  ;  for  too 
often  the  heart  and  mind  are  lost  by 
servants,  and,  were  it  permitted  to 
reveal  all  the  human  heart  can  tell 
us  in  this  respect,  you  would  be  seri- 
ously alarmed. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  had 
charge  of  a  seminary.  One  day  I 
received  a  visit  from  a  very  indignant 
father,  who  told  me  with  bitterness 
that  his  child  had  been  corrupted  in 
our  establishment.  I  knew  to  the 
contrary;  but  I  had  no  defence  to 
offer,  so  in  silence  I  bore  an  un- 
merited reproach.  Some  time  after- 
ward I  had  permission  to  speak,  when 
I  was  able  to  prove  to  him  that  it 
was  in  his  own  house  that  his  child 
was  lost,  by  keeping  company  with  a 
servant 

Watch,  then,  your  children,  ladies, 
by  watching  your  servants.  Watch 
their  going  out  and  coming  in,  their 
bearing  and  their  company;  watch 
their  words  and  actions.  But,  I  beg 
of  you,  watch  with  kindness,  for  the 
light  of  your  supervision  should  be 
warm  with  Christian  affection.  Love 
your  servants,  and  always  remember 
that  they  are  human — the  image  of 
God,  and  that  they  have  been  bought 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
much  as  possible,  speak  to  them  with 
kindness,  and,  if  an  occasional  impa- 
tience escapes  you,  endeavor  to  re- 
pair it  by  sincere  benevolence.  That 
your  watchfulness  may  not  engender 
suspicion  and  restlessness,  do  not 
appear  a  spy  on  their  actions.  We 
often  make  people  good  by  believing 
them  so,  and  bad  by  accusing  them 
of  qualities  they  do  not  possess ;  or, 
at  least,  we  freeze  their  hearts,  and 
permanently  harden  them.  Avoid 
everything  which  appears  like  ill-hu- 
mor, meanness,  or  caprice.  To-day 
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madam  is  in  a  good  humor,  and  all 
goes  well;  the  servants  may  be  as 
merry,  and  make  as  many  mistakes 
as  they  please ;  nobody  notices  them. 
To-morrow  the  moon  reddens  in  its 
first  quarter :  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house !  woe  to  the  servants ! 
Madam's  coffee  is  cold,  yet  it  bears 
its  ordinary  temperature;  the  soup 
is  too  salty,  yet  the  usual  quantity 
was  put  into  it.  The  room  is  full  of 
smoke,  it  was  the  servant's  fault,  and 
yet  the  poor  creature  made  neither 
the  wind  nor  the  chimney.  A  racket 
in  the  kitchen;  madam's  voice  is 
heard  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret — 
from  the  court-yard  to  the  neighbor- 
ing houses.  Nothing  renders  autho- 
rity more  ridiculous  than  such  con- 
duct. The  servants  are  tired  out; 
they  lose  every  sentiment  of  affection 
and  confidence,  because  they  see  no 
regard  is  shown  them  ;  that  they  are 
considered  inferior  beings,  entitled 
to  no  respect;  and  that,  even  on 
days  when  caprice  is  not  predomi- 
nant, they  only  encounter  airs  of  si- 
lent pride  and  haughtiness. 

Without  doubt,  ladies,  there  is  a 
just  medium  to  be  preserved.  Many 
servants  are  unreasonable,  and  take 
advantage  of  favors  accorded  them ; 
are  exacting  and  indiscreet;  they  re- 
quire masters  without  faults,  and  are 
completely  blinded  to  their  own. 
"Treat  them  as  friends,"  said  an 
ancient  philosopher,  "  and  they  lack 
submission ;  keep  them  at  a  distance, 
and  they  resent  your  conduct  and 
hate  you."*  The  middle  course  of 
wisdom  is  therefore  hard  to  find ;  but 
it  is  so  in  all  worldly  affairs,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  resolve  it  The  heart 
of  a  Christian  woman  appears  to  me 
best  adapted  for  this  work  of  conci- 
liation ;  she  can  preserve  her  autho- 
rity by  demonstrating  a  wise  firm- 
ness, recalling  the  words  of  Fenelon : 
"The  less  reason  you  find  in  men, 

*  Confucius,  Entr.  Pkibt.  c  17. 


the  more  fear  requisite  to  restrain 
them."*  The  strong  woman  must 
be  able  to  cope  with  such  difficult 
minds,  often  so  pretentious  and  ridi- 
culous in  their  exactions,  and  put 
them  in  their  place  when  wisdom 
and  occasion  demand  it.  But,  in 
her  ordinary  conduct,  let  her  re- 
member that  she  commands  her 
brethren,  for  whom  our  Lord  died; 
that  love  and  gentleness  are  the 
best,  the  most  Christian  roads  to 
persuasion,  and  that  severity  should 
always  be  reserved  for  circumstances 
where  reason  and  charity  fail. 

Fenelon  says  again  that,  in  certain 
houses,  "  servants  are  considered  no 
better  than  horses— of  natures  like 
theirs — human  beasts  of  burden  for 
their  masters."t  Nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  to  sentiments  of  faith 
and  reason ;  servants  are  brothers, 
to  be  loved  and  treated  as  such; 
they  owe  you  their  service  and  fideli- 
ty, and  if  they  fail,  recall  them  to 
duty  prudently,  with  a  charitable 
compassion  and  firmness  that  does 
not  exclude  affection.  A  single 
word  will  often  dispel  a  cloud  and 
dissipate  increasing  shadows,  and 
give  you,  in  return,  the  deep  and 
solid  friendship  of  your  servants.  Is 
this  not  far  better  than  forced  rela- 
tions, coldness  and  constraint  that 
freeze  the  heart  and  poison  innumer- 
able lives  ?  The  fable  itself  teaches 
us  a  lesson  in  telling  us  that  the 
friendship  of  the  ant  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

"  The  strong  woman  giveth  meat 
to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to 
her  maidens."  The  spirit  of  God 
neglects  no  detail,  because  in  life 
everything  is  important.  Let  your 
servants  work ;  nothing  is  better  for 
them ;  but  do  not  traffic  with  either 
their  food  or  duties.  Treat  them  a 
little  like  the  children  of  the  house  ; 

•  Dt  V Education  des  Fiifts,  c  ia. 
t  Ibid. 
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you  will  not  only  interest  your  chari- 
ty, but  your  service  will  gain  by  it. 
Do  not  calculate  with  an  avaricious 
hand  what  may  do  them  good  and 
alleviate  their  lot.  You  will  gain  on 
one  side  what  you  lose  on  the  other ; 
and  besides,  is  not  the  true  affection 
of  a  devoted  heart  worth  more  than  a 
piece  of  gold  ?  It  is  not  only  food 
and  material  comforts  you  must  as- 
sure your  servants.  How  I  love  to 
see  the  Christian  woman  enlarge  her 
maternal  heart  and  reserve  in  it  not 
only  a  place  for  her  children,  but  for 
all  the  people  of  her  household ! 
Yes,  she  must  have  a  mother's  affec- 
tion for  all,  and  let  the  least  one  un- 
derstand that  he  has  part  in  the 
warmth  of  her  soul  and  the  fireside 
of  her  heart.  Thus  she  realizes  the 
comparison  that  I  always  love  to  re- 
peat, because  she  is  truly  great  in 
her  splendor  and  simplicity,  and,  in 
proportion  as  she  is  examined,  new 
aspects  are  discovered ;  then  the 
strong  woman  is  the  sun  of  her  house- 
hold :  sicut  sol  oriens.t 

The  planet  of  day  sheds  its  light 
on  the  clouds,  the  high  mountains, 
and  the  gilded  palaces,  but  he  never 
omits  the  little  valley  flower  or  the 
blade  of  grass  that  claims  his 
warmth.  He  does  not  give  it  so 
abundantly  as  to  the  oaks  of  the 
mountain,  but  it  is  always  the  same 
light,  and  suffices  for,  their  life  and 
happiness.  Thus  the  strong  woman 
pours  her  intimate  affections  on  her 
family  and  her  true  friends,  but  her 
soul  has  still  a  reserve  for  her  ser- 
vants. She  gives  them  less  than  her 
husband  and  children,  but  it  is  all 
from  the  same  source,  and  bears  with 
it  for  them  the  same  unction. 

After  such  a  distribution  of  work, 
of  care  and  affection,  do  not  expect 
to  find  no  faults  in  your  servants. 
To  these  servants,  I  would  say: 
Bear  with  the  faults  of  your  masters 
and  mistresses ;  the  best  of  them  are 


imperfect,and  for  you  the  true  way 
to  modify  their  defects  is  to  reply 
only  by  patience  and  an  immovable 
docility ;  sweetness  and  patience  do 
much  more  than  anger  and  violent 
recrimination,  as  various  elastic  sub- 
stances are,  we  know,  among  the  best 
agents  to  arrest  the  impetuous  move- 
ment of  the  cannon-ball  To  you,  la- 
dies, I  say :  Bear  with  the  faults  of 
your  servants,  as  they  are  never  want- 
ing. With  two  such  sureties,  with 
the  certainty  of  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  servants,  and  in  return  on 
that  of  the  masters,  you  will  be  sure 
to  pacifically  organize  the  interior  of 
your  households.  If  the  tether  of 
patience  is  short  at  one  end,  you  can 
stretch  it  at  the  other ;  and  such  is 
the  admirable  teaching  of  Christiani- 
ty, wherever  the  relations  of  man- 
kind exist,  it  establishes  reciprocal 
duties  on  so  firm  and  solid  a  founda- 
tion that,  if  one  is  lacking,  the  other 
becomes  more  strong  to  resist  it. 
Thus  it  preaches  to  the  husband  love 
and  respect ;  to  the  wife,  love,  respect, 
and  submission  ;  to  masters,  benevo- 
lence ;  to  servants,  deference  and 
patience  ;  but  in  such  a  way  that,  if 
the  first  are  faithless  to  their  duties, 
the  fidelity  of  the  second  will  more 
than  repair  the  defect  Nature  evi- 
dently holds  another  language ;  if 
our  neighbor  fails  in  his  obligations, 
we  believe  ourselves  freed  from  ours, 
and  this  spirit  of  free  exchange 
in  point  of  bad  proceedings  is  not, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  least  causes  of 
our  perturbations  in  the  family  and 
society. 

"There  are  some  faults,"  says 
Fenelon, "  that  enter  into  the  marrow 
of  the  bones."  "  Then,"  said  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai, "  if  you  wish 
to  correct  such  in  your  servant,  he  is 
not  wrong  to  resist  correction,  but 
you  are  foolish  to  undertake  it"* 

•Lettns  Spiritmelks,  193,  tLp.  554,  <d.  Didiot. 
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You  have  a  horse  that  is  one-eyed, 
you  would  wish  him  to  see  clearly 
with  both  eyes ;  it  is  you  who  are 
entirely  blind.  Alas  ladies  !  in  this 
world  we  are  all  slightly  one-eyed, 
therefore  we  must  bear  with  each 
other. 

You  have  a  servant  who  does  not 
always  display  the  judgment  you  re- 
quire of  him  ;  tell  me,  why  do  you 
employ  him  in  any  delicate  busi- 
ness? He  has  made  a  blunder,  but 
were  you  not  the  first  cause  of  it? 
You  have  another  who  never  sees 
more  than  a  few  steps  before  him ; 
you  cannot  expect  better  of  him,  he 
is  short-sighted.  You  are  angry  be- 
cause he  cannot  see  leagues  off ;  you 
are  the  unreasonable  one.  Another 
one  is  lame,  and  him  you  would  have 
walk  straight ;  do  you  not  see  that 
you  exact  the  impossible  ?  I  tell  you, 
ladies,  that  poor  human  nature  is  full 
of  weaknesses,  and  having  once  per- 
ceived certain  infirmities  in  your 
neighbor,  keep  them  in  remembrance, 
and  don't  demand  a  reform  in  what 
cannot  be  corrected*  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,"  said  Saint  Paul ; 
it  is  the  rule  of  true  wisdom,  of  peace 
and  domestic  happiness:  "Alter  al- 
terius  onera  portate."* 

But,  you  say,  he  is  thick-headed,  I 
cannot  put  up  with  him.  Alas !  thick 
heads  we  meet  with  everywhere. 
Have  you  not  yourselves  sometimes 
the  same  complaint  ?  Besides,  don't 
be  so  hard  to  please  in  servants  ;  you 
may  end  by  finding  none  at  all.  You 
have  one  who  pouts,  another  who  is 
vielent ;  you  may  have  one  imperti- 
nent, another  pettish ;  choose  be- 
tween them.  The  best  course,  be- 
lieve me,  is  to  put  up  with  the  evil, 
provided  it  is  bearable.  This  world 
and  all  it  contains  is  only  one  grand 
misery;  accept  your  share  of  it; 
murmuring  and  changing  those  who 
surround  you  will  do  no  good. 

•GalatvL* 
VOL.  VII.— 45 


Well  and  good,  I  hear  you  say. 
You  have  just  spoken  of  those  who 
keep  many  servants ;  I  am  more 
modest ;  a  nurse,  or  at  most  a  cook, 
constitutes  my  household.    In  this 
case,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  find 
you  an  establishment  where  the  re- 
tainers are  numerous  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  govern.   The  fathers  of  the 
church  teach  us  that  the  human  soul, 
in  its  organization,  is  a  house  com- 
plete in  itself.    We  find  in  it  intelli- 
gence, the  soul  properly  called,  the 
imagination,  and  the  senses.  Intel- 
ligence is  the  husband,  the  soul  the 
wife ;  and  imagination,  with  its  nu- 
merous caprices,  represents  an  estab- 
lishment of  troublesome  servants ; 
while  the  five  senses  may  portray  five 
grooms  at  the  carriage-ways  opening 
into  the  street    To  listen  to  such  a 
world  as  this,  and  make  it  agree,  is 
no  easy  matter.    Intelligence  wishes 
one  thing,  the  soul  another ;  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  just  ready  to  quar- 
rel. Then  imagination  comes  in  with 
its  thousand  phantoms,  its  fantastical 
noises,  its  clatter  by  night  and  by 
day :  can  you  not  believe  your  house- 
hold in  good  condition  to  exercise 
your  patience  ?   Then  the  porters  of 
this  castle,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  without 
considering  the  nerves — a  sort  of 
busy  battalion  which  makes  more 
noise  than  all  the  rest.    What  an  in- 
terior !  what  confusion  !  what  a  tower 
of  Babel !  Ladies,  I  will  repeat  here 
the  words  of  Scripture  :  "  Rise  early 
to  give  work  and  a  portion"  to  this 
establishment  of  servants ;  put  them 
in  order  from  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
Clear  up  your  imagination ;  it  needs 
more  time  and  care  than  a  disordered 
head  of  hair.    See  how  your  ideas 
fly  hither  and  thither  ;  how  the  mad 
one  of  this  dwelling  sings  and  grows 
impertinent;  how  she  reasons,  how 
she  scolds,  and  how  absurd  she 
is.    Intelligence  would  restore  her 
reason;  useless  to  try!  time  lost! 
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you  will  not  only  interest  your  chan- 
ty, but  your  service  will  gain   by  it 
Do  not  calculate  with  an  avaricious 
hand  what  may  do  them  good  and 
alleviate  their  lot.   You  will  gam  on 
one  side  what  you  lose  on  the  other ; 
and  besides,  is  not  the  true  affection 
of  a  devoted  heart  worth  more  tl*ana 
piece  of  gold  ?    It  is  not  only  food 
and  material  comforts  you  must  as- 
sure your  servants.    How  I  love  to 
see  the  Christian  woman  enlarge  ner 
maternal  heart  and  reserve  in  it  not 
only  a  place  for  her  children,  but  lor 
all  the  people  of  her  household  I 
Yes,  she  must  have  a  mother's  affec- 
tion for  all,  and  let  the  least  one  un- 
derstand that  he  has  part  in  the 
warmth  of  her  soul  and  the  fireside 
of  her  heart.    Thus  she  realizes  the 
comparison  that  I  always  love  to  re- 
peat, because  she  is  truly  great  in 
her  splendor  and  simplicity,  and,  in 
proportion  as  she  is  examined,  new 
aspects   are  discovered ;  then  the 
strong  woman  is  the  sun  of  her  house- 
hold :  sicut  sol oriens. 

The  planet  of  day  sheds  its  light 
on  the  clouds,  the  high  mountains, 
and  the  gilded  palaces,  but  he  never 
omits  the  little  valley  flower  or  the 
blade  of  grass  that  claims  his 
warmth.  He  does  not  give  it  so 
abundantly  as  to  the  oaks  of  tne 
mountain,  but  it  is  always  the  same 
light,  and  suffices  for  their  life  and 
happiness.  Thus  the  strong  won 
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imperfect,and  for  you  the  true  way 
to  modify  their  defects  is  to  reply 
only  by  patience  and  an  immovable 
docility  ;  sweetness  and  patience  do 
much  more  than  anger  and  violent 
recrimination,  as  various  elastic  sub- 
stances are,  we  know,  among  the  best 
agents  to  arrest  the  impetuous  move- 
ment of  the  cannon-ball.   To  you,  la- 
dies, I  say :  Bear  with  the  faults  of 
your  servants,  as  they  are  never  want- 
ing.   With  two  such  sureties,  with 
the  certainty  of  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  servants,  and  in  return  on 
that  of  the  masters,  you  will  be  sure 
to  pacifically  organize  the  interior  of 
your  households.    If  the  tether  of 
patience  is  short  at  one  end,  you  can 
stretch  it  at  the  other  ;  and  such  is 
the  admirable  teaching  of  Christiani- 
ty, wherever  the  relations  of  man- 
kind exist,  it  establishes  reciprocal 
duties  on  so  firm  and  solid  a  founda- 
tion that,  if  one  is  lacking,  the  other 
becomes  more  strong  to  resist  it. 
Thus  it  preaches  to  the  husband  love 
and  respect ;  to  the  wife,  love, respect, 
and  submission  ;  to  masters,  benevo- 
lence ;   to  servants,  deference  in 
patience  ;  but  in  such  a  way  th;r 
the  first  are  faithless  to  their  ch 
the  fidelity  of  the  second  will 
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She  cries  louder,  and  becomes  longer 
and  more  violently  nonsensical.  She 
makes  so  much  noise  that  it  could 
be  called,  according  to  Saint  Gregory, 
the  multiplied  voices  of  several  ser- 
vants, whose  tongues  are  perfectly 
sharpened  :  "  Cogitationum  se  clamor, 
velut  garrula  ancillarum  turba,  tnul- 
Upbeat:* 

Here  is  a  beautiful  household  to 
organize  every  morning.  You  com- 
plain of  having  no  work  for  it  I 
have  just  found  you  some.  Bring 
'peace  into  the  midst  of  this  distrac- 
tion; substitute  harmony  for  con- 
fusion, and  so  adjust  this  harmony 
that  it  shall  last  undisturbed  until 
evening,  and  I  will  give  you  a  brevet, 
a  certificate,  as  an  excellent  mistress 
of  a  house.  Formerly,  the  poor  hu- 
man head  was  not  subject  to  such 
distraction  ;  and  why  ?  Because  it 
was  subject  to  God ;  and  from  thence 
all  the  powers  of  man,  mind,  heart, 
will,  imagination,  senses,  all  were 
submitted  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
because  this  head  himself  was  obe- 
dient to  God.  Since  the  primitive 
revolt,  all  has  been  upset  in  man ; 
and  our  poor  nature  has  become  like 
a  house  where  all  dispute,  husband, 
wife,  and  servants,  that  is,  mind,  heart, 

•  Morale  L  i,  c.  30,  t  L  p.  546,  id.  Mign& 


imagination.  There  is  a  simple  way 
to  re-establish  peace,  not  quite  com- 
plete, but  at  least  tolerable,  for  this 
would  bring  back  God  into  the 
house :  let  God  be  head,  the  com- 
mander of  all ;  let  the  thought  of  him 
preside  everywhere,  and  soon  order 
will  be  entirely  restored.  In  the 
morning  especially,  I  know  nothing 
that  can  pacify  us  interiorly  and 
calm  all  around  us  better  than  a  look 
toward  heaven,  a  thought  of  love  di- 
rected on  high,  and  bringing,  in  re- 
turn, the  peace  of  God.  In  the  morn- 
ing, if  the  head  aches,  rest  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross ;  if  the  heart  suffers, 
place  it  on  the  heart  of  our  Lord ;  if 
the  imagination  is  feverish,  calm  it 
with  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  if  the  whole  being  is  in 
ebullition,  ask  God  to  send  it  refresh- 
ment in  the  dew  of  heaven !  Be 
faithful  to  these  recommendations, 
ladies,  and  you  may  repose  the  length 
of  the  day  under  your  vine  and  your 
fig-tree ;  that  is,  you  will  enjoy  the 
intimate  happiness  that  God  has  pro- 
mised his  friends,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  recompenses  of  vir- 
tue :  "  Et  sedit  unusquisque  sub  viU 
sudy  et  ficulneH  sud,  et  non  erat  qui  cos 
terreret."* 

•  s  Macfa.  sr.  ta. 
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We  do  not  usually  go  to  France 
for  pictures  of  domestic  life;  yet, 
when  we  do  find  a  cultivated  French 
family  penetrated  with  the  home  in- 
stincts which  are  so  much  more  com- 
mon on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  lavishing  upon  the  members 
of  their  own  household  an  affection 
elevated  and  sanctified  by  true  piety, 
there  is  a  charm  about  the  scene 
which  is  apt  to  be  wanting  in  our  own 
more  commonplace  experience.  The 
charm,  to  be  sure,  often  asserts  itself 
too  boldly ;  for  the  Frenchman  has  a 
keen  relish  for  sentiment,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  rapture  with 
which  love  fills  his  heart  is  only  half 
of  it  inspired  by  the  object  of  his 
passion,  while  the  other  half  is  an 
unconscious  admiration  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  own  feelings.  He  makes 
a  romance  out  of  love  for  his  father 
and  mother,  and  his  affection  for  his 
sweetheart  is  an  extravagant  poem. 
Still,  unless  you  analyze  it  too  closely, 
which  there  is  no  need  of  your  doing 
at  all,  the  poem  is  almost  always 
beautiful  and  delicate,  and  sometimes 
possesses  the  true  poetical  aroma. 
A  Sister's  Story  is  a  romance  of  love, 
trial,  happiness,  and  death.  Nobody 
but  a  French  woman  could  have  writ- 
ten it ;  yet  the  sentiment  is  not  what 
is  commonly  called  "Frenchy,"  be- 
cause it  is  etherealized  by  a  genuine 
Christian  refinement,  and  because, 
moreover,  it  is  a  true  history. 

The  Count  de  la  Ferronnays,  who 
was  French  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1819,  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
had  a  large  family  of  children,  one  of 

*  A  Sister's  Story.  By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  EmOy  Bowles.  8vo, 
PP.  539-  New  York :  The  Catholic  Publication  So- 
ciety. 


whom,  Pauline,  married  an  English 
gentleman,  and  is  the  author  of  this 
book.    Another,  Albert,  is  the  hero. 
They  all  loved  one  another  with  a 
rare  and  touching  tenderness,  and 
loved  God,  too,  with  a  simple  and  un- 
affected devotion.  The  revolution  of 
1830  deprived  the  Count  of  his  diplo- 
matic appointment,  despoiled  him  of 
most  of  his  fortune,  and,  as  he  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  Bourbons, 
left  him  without  hope  of  a  future  ca- 
reer in  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
family  seem,  however,  to  have  accept- 
ed their  reverses  cheerfully,  and  to 
have  made  little  change  in  their  way 
of  life,  except  by  practising  a  stricter 
economy  than  they  had  been  used  to. 
They  passed  most  of  their  time  in 
Italy,  mingling  with  people  of  rank 
and  distinction,  or  travelling  in  search 
of  health,  as  one  or  another  of  them 
showed  symptoms  of  approaching  dis- 
ease.   Albert  was  a  young  man  of 
handsome  appearance,  and,  we  should 
judge,  of  no  mean  accomplishments. 
He  was  warm-hearted,  remarkably 
sensitive,  somewhat  of  a  dreamer,  ro- 
mantic, poetical,  and  pure  in  heart. 
The  life  of  a  man  of  society  he  sanc- 
tified with  the  piety  of  a  recluse.  The 
revolution  which  cut  short  his  father's 
public  career  destroyed  also  the 
young  man's  prospects  in  life,  and 
left  him,  just  entering  manhood,  with- 
out fixed  occupation,  and  without 
much  hope  of  obtaining  employment 
suitable  to  his  rank  and  tastes.  This 
enforced  idleness,  coupled  with  the 
delicacy  of  his  constitution,  already 
perhaps  undermined  by  the  pulmo- 
nary disease  which  was  so  soon  to 
carry  him  off,  predisposed  him  to 
a  melancholy  reflectiveness  which, 
though  corrected  by  his  devout  aspi- 
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rations,  was  nevertheless  morbid.  The 
feminine  delicacy  of  his  nature  was 
developed  by  close  intimacy  with  his 
sisters,  and  his  religious  elevation 
was  doubtless  heightened  by  his  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  Montalembert, 
whose  sentiments  he  fully  shared, 
though  he  was  unable  to  join  in  his 
labors,  with  M.  Rio,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  various  parts  of  Italy, 
with  the  Abbe*  Gerbet,  and  with  other 
distinguished  Catholics  of  that  bril- 
liant day. 

Among  the  acquaintances  of  the 
Count's  family  in  Rome  was  the 
Countess  d'Alopeus,  widow  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Russian  plenipotentiary  at 
Berlin,  and  afterward  wife  of  Prince 
Lapoukhyn.  She  had  a  daughter, 
Alexandrine,  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
girl,  apparently,  like  Albert,  of  a  pen- 
sive turn  of  mind,  and,  though  a  Lu- 
theran, (her  mother  being  a  German,) 
of  a  strongly  religious  disposition. 
Albert  fell  in  love  with  her  the  first 
time  they  met,  and  from  that  time 
love  and  religion  filled  up  all  the  rest 
of  his  short  life.  It  was  but  a  little 
while  before  Alexandrine  learned  to 
return  the  tender  sentiment  The 
intimacy  ripened  fast ;  but  there  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mar- 
riage, and  it  was  only  after  two  years, 
marked  by  severe  trials,  that  they 
were  at  last  united  in  1834.  Ten 
days  afterward  Albert  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, and  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  in  1836,  their  happiness  was 
clouded  by  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  untimely  fate  which  they  could 
hardly  help  foreseeing.  The  picture 
which  Mrs.  Craven,  with  the  help  of 
the  journals  and  letters  of  this  dear 
young  couple,  has  drawn  of  their 
courtship,  their  love,  their  few  hours 
of  happiness,  and  their  admirable 
married  life,  with  all  its  consolations 
and  all  its  sufferings,  is  full  of  the 
most  delicious  beauty.  It  could  not 
have  been  so  natural,  had  it  not  been 


drawn  from  the  life;  it  would  not 
have  been  so  exquisite,  had  not  the 
artist  been  herself  a  poet. 

By  the  side  of  her  husband's  dying 
bed,  Alexandrine  was  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  She  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  stronger  though  not 
a  more  lovely  character  than  Albert, 
and  in  her  widowhood  its  magnifi- 
cence was  fully  developed.  During 
the  twelve  years  she  survived  her 
husband,  she  learned  to  the  full  the 
great  lessons  of  self-abnegation,  hu- 
mility, and  detachment  from  all 
worldly  things.  Even  in  the  first  days 
of  her  sorrow,  God  rewarded  her  with 
a  strength  which  surprised  all  who 
knew  her;  and  this  was  succeeded 
after  a  while  by  a  completeness  of 
resignation  and  a  spiritual  joy  which  * 
were  no  less  than  saint-like.  "We 
shall  see,"  writes  Mrs.  Craven,  in  be- 
ginning the  narrative  of  these  final 
years, "  by  what  efforts  of  resignation, 
by  what  self-surrender,  she  obtained 
peace,  and  entered  upon  that  other 
period  of  her  life  which  she  speaks 
of  in  her  story,  and  of  which  she 
once  said, '  Even  before  old  age  and 
death,  faith  gave? me  rest  V  This  rest, 
which  went  beyond  resignation,  even 
beyond  peace,  which  Alexandrine  had 
soon  recovered ;  a  rest  which  mark- 
ed the  latter  part  of  her  life  by  a  joy- 
ousness  unknown  to  her  young  days, 
she  did  not  attain  till  she  had  gone 
through  many  fresh  sorrows.  It  was 
God's  will  that  she  should  outlive 
most  of  those  who  had  proved  her 
firmest  friends  and  most  tender  com- 
forters in  her  widowhood.  Almost  at 
one  time  she  lost  her  own  brother, 
my  father,  Eugenie,  and  Olga,"  (Al- 
bert's sisters,  to  whom  she  was  deeply 
attached.)  "  It  may  be  that  this  was 
allowed  that,  when  after  such  repeated 
blows  she  was  still  able  to  say  she 
was  happy,  no  one  might  mistake  the 
source  whence  that  happiness  sprang." 
She  gave  herself  up  to  the  service  of 
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the  poor  and  suffering,  and  in  order 
to  make  herself  more  like  the  objects 
of  her  charity,  whom  she  loved  so 
tenderly,  she  used  to  deprive  herself 
of  all  the  little  every-day  luxuries  and 
conveniences  which  belonged  to  her 
station,  and  in  which  naturally  she 
took  a  particular  delight  She  made 
trial  of  a  conventual  life,  but  that 
was  clearly  not  the  path  in  which 
God  wished  her  to  walk,  and  her  di- 
rector bade  her  leave  it  During  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  she  resided 
principally  with  Albert's  mother,  in 
Paris.  Here  is  a  picture  of  her  oc- 
cupations at  that  time : 

"  To  meet  the  deficiency  in  her  resources, 
she  gradually  restricted  her  own  expendi- 
ture to  the  narrowest  compass,  and  depriv- 
ed hersel  of  everything  short  of  absolute 
necessaries.  One  day  I  happened  to  look 
into  her  wardrobe,  and  was  dismayed  at  its 
scantiness.  When  we,  any  of  us,  made  this 
kind  of  discovery,  she  blushed  and  smiled, 
made  the  best  excuses  she  could  find  in  return 
for  our  scoldings,  and  then  went  on  just  the 
same,  giving  away  all  she  possessed,  and 
finding  every  day  new  occasions  for  these 
acts  of  self-spoliation.  She  had,  of  course, 
long  ago  sold  or  given  away  all  her  jewels 
and  trinkets,  but,  if  she  ever  happened  to 
find  among  her  things  an  article  of  the  small- 
est value,  it  was  immediately  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  For  instance,  one 
day  she  took  out  of  its  frame  a  beautiful  mi- 
niature of  Princess  Lapoukhyn  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  sold  the  gold  and  enamel 
frame,  defending  herself  by  .saying  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  of  value  she  still  possess- 
ed, and  did  not  in  the  least  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  her  mother's  charming  likeness.  Two 
black  gowns,  and  a  barely  sufficient  amount 
of  linen,  constituted  her  whole  wardrobe,  so 
that  she  had  reduced  herself)  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  her  position  of  life,  to  a  state  of 
actual  poverty.  Her  long  errands  were  al- 
most always  performed  on  foot,  and  at  din- 
ner-time she  came  home  often  covered  with 
dirt  and  wet  to  the  skin.  One  day,  when  she 
was  visiting  some  Sisters  of  Charity  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  Paris,  one  of  them  looked  at 
her  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  begged  an 
alms  for  a  poor  woman  much  in  need  of  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Alexandrine  instantly  pro- 
duced her  purse  and  gave  the  required 
amount,  with  which  the  sister  went  away, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned,  laugh- 


ing, and  bringing  with  her  a  pair  of  shoes, 
which  she  insisted  on  Madame  Albert's 
putting  on  instead  of  those  she  was  wear- 
ing, which  were  certainly  in  the  worst 
possible  condition.  On  her  return  from 
these  distant  excursions,  she  usually  put 
on  her  evening  dress  and  came  down 
to  Madame  de  Mun's  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  my  motheT,  who«also  had 
often  been  engaged  in  similar  charitable  du- 
ties. During  that  winter  I  often  joined  this 
little  circle,  now  so  thinned  by  death,  and  so 
soon  to  break  up  altogether.  For  one  brief 
moment  I  would  fain  pause  and  look  back 
in  thought  to  that  well-remembered  room 
and  its  long  table,  at  which  my  mother  and 
Madame  de  Mun  were  wont  to  sit,  with  Eu- 
genie's children  playing  at  their  feet ;  and 
at  the  place  near  the  lamp,  where  Alexan- 
drine was  to  be  seen  every  evening,  with 
her  head  bending  over  her  work  ;  her  brown 
hair  divided  into  two  long  plaits,  a  way  of 
wearing  it  which  particularly  became  her, 
though  it  was  certainly  not  chosen  on  that 
account  She  did  not,  however,  profess  to 
be  free  from  all  thought  about  her  appear- 
ance ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  always  accus- 
ing herself  of  still  caring  for  admiration ; 
and  when  once  she  heard  that  somebody  who 
had  accidenaltly  spoken  to  her  had  said 
she  was  pretty,  she  exclaimed  with  half-jest- 
ing indignation  :  '  I  really  believe  that,  if  I 
were  in  my  last  agony,  that  would  please  me 
still !'  Very  pretty  certainly  she  looked  on 
those  evenings,  in  her  simple  black  dress  ; 
always  calm  and  serene,  and  brightening  up 
whenever  the  great  interests  and  objects 
of  life  were  the  subjects  of  conversation. 
Otherwise  she  remained  silent,  occupying 
herself  with  her  embroidery,  or  else,  taking 
her  little  book  of  extracts,  so  full  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  from  her  pocket,  she  read  them 
over  and  added  new  ones  from  her  favorite 
books. 


"Time  never  hung  heavy  on  Alexan- 
drine's hands.  After  such  trials  and  suffer- 
ings, she  could  say  as  Madame  Swetchine 
did  :  •  that  life  was  lovely  and  happy  ;  and 
ever,  as  it  went  on,  fairer,  happier,  and  more 
interesting.'  The  melancholy  which  was 
natural  to  her  character  in  youth,  and  which 
the  radiant  happiness  that  for  a  moment 
filled  up  her  life  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come— that  melancholy  which  was  the  sign 
perhaps  of  some  kind  of  softness  of  soul,  and 
which  so  many  deaths  and  such  floods  of 
tears  could  naturally  have  increased — had 
been  completely  put  down  and  overcome  by 
the  love  of  God  and  the  poor.  One  day  as 
I  saw  her  moving  about  her  room  which  she 
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had  made  so  bare,  with  an  air  of  the  great- 
est gayety,  we  both  of  us  suddenly  recalled 
the  terrible  days  of  the  past,  when  her  grief 
had  been  full  of  gloom,  and  then  she  said, 
what  was  very  striking  to  anyone  who  knew 
how  deep  was  her  unutterable  love  to  the 
very  last,  '  Yes,  that  is  all  true ;  those 
were  cruel  and  dreadful  days ;  but  now,  by 
God's  grace,  I  mourn  for  my  Albert  gayly?  " 

Subsequently  she  was  admitted,  as 
a  lodger,  to  the  convent  of  St  Tho- 
mas of  Villanova,  in  Paris,  and  there 
she  died  with  the  peacefulness  and 
holy  joy  which  she  had  merited  by 
her  life.  By  what  austerities  she  had 
prepared  for  and  probably  hastened 
her  end,  we  may  judge  from  this  in- 
cident : 

"One  morning  at  Mass  in  the  convent 
chapel,  a  lady  happened  to  hear  her  cough, 
and  noticing  her  pale  looks  and  poor  appa- 
rel, she  went  to  one  of  the  sisters,  and  told 
her  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  church  who 
was  probably  too  poor  to  provide  herself 
with  necessaries,  and  that  she  should  be 


very  happy  to  supply  her  with  milk  daily,  if 
she  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  it.  This 
kind  soul  was  quite  ashamed  when  the  sister 
told  her  the  poor  lady  was  Madame  Albert 
de  la  Ferronnays ;  but  Alexandrine,  much 
amused,  laughed  exceedingly  at  the  mistake, 
and  did  not  treat  herself  better  than  before." 

One  loving  hand  which  has  trac- 
ed this  beautiful  story  whose  outlines 
we  have  thus  roughly  reproduced, 
has  illustrated  it  with  many  touching 
reminiscences  of  the  other  members 
of  the  charming  family  circle,  of 
which  Albert  and  Alexandrine  are 
the  central  figures.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite pathos  in  every  page,  and 

"  The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  " 

is  delineated  with  an  unaffected 
delicacy  which  must  move  every 
heart  Miss  Bowles,  we  should  add, 
has  proved  herself  an  admirable 
translator,  so  good  a  one  that  her 
version  reads  like  an  original. 


TRANSLATED  FXOM  THE  FRENCH. 


BRETON  LEGEND  01 

As  every  one  knows,  St.  Christo- 
pher had  very  broad  shoulders  ;  so 
in  former  times  he  was  ferryman  for 
the  river  of  ScorrT.  One  bright  day, 
our  Lord  arrived  at  the  bank  of 
^  the  river  with  his  twelve  apostles. 
Christopher  made  haste  to  take  them 
in  his  arms,  and  was  delighted  to  pay 
them  every  possible  respect. 

"  Well,"  said  our  Lord,  "  what  are 
your  wages  ?" 

"Ask  for  Paradise,"  whispered 
St.  Peter. 

"Let  me  alone,  I  have  my  own 
ideas.  If,  my  Lord,  you  desire  to 
bestow  a  favor  on  me,  promise  that 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

every  objeot  I  wish  for  shall  be 
obliged  to  enter  my  sack." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  our  Lord,  "  but 
on  condition  that  you  never  ask  for 
money,  and  only  for  those  things  of 
which  you  have  need." 

So,  for  a  long  time,  things  went 
well ;  the  sack  filled  only  with  bread, 
fruits,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  ; 
and  often  it  was  emptied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  But  alas  !  who 
can  say  they  may  not  enter  into 
temptation?  One  morning  Chris- 
topher was  passing  through  the 
street  of  a  neighboring  town,  when 
he  stopped  before  the  shop  of  a 
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money-changer.  He  did  wrong,  for 
all  those  heaps  of  money  excited  his 
curiosity  and  gave  him  very  bad 
thoughts. 

"  See,"  said  the  wicked  broker  to 
him,  "  what  you  can  do  with  all  this 
money!  You  can  rebuild  the  huts 
of  the  poor,  and  make  life  for  them 
so  happy  and  desirable.  Don't  you 
wish  it  was  all  yours?" 

Christopher  had  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, and  the  money  jumped  into  his 
bag.  But  don't  be  severe :  Christo- 
pher was  not  yet  the  saint  he  after- 
ward became,  only  a  mere  mortal 
man.  So  this  first  failing  led  to 
others,  and  while  it  must  be  confessed 
he  was  very  generous  to  the  poor,  he 
loved  his  own  good  cheer  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  enjoy  it  So  one  day, 
as  he  was  reposing  on  the  grass  after 
an  unusually  good  dinner,  the  devil 
passed  that  way,  and  began  to  bully 
him  and  crack  some  of  his  disagree- 
able jokes.  Christopher  was  not  re- 
markably patient,  his  fists  were  itch- 
ing for  a  fight,  so  in  a  moment  he 
was  on  his  feet  and  pitched  into  the 
devil  right  royally.  As  the  forces 
were  pretty  equal,  the  battle  lasted 
two  days,  and  the  end  could  not  be 
foreseen.  The  thick  grass  disappear- 
ed from  under  their  feet,  and  from 
afar  the  noise  of  the  blows  resounded 
like  two  hammers  falling  and  refall- 
ing  one  upon  the  other.  They  would 
have  been  at  it  yet  if  Christopher 
had  not  happily  thought  of  his  sack. 
"  Ah  cursed  devil  1  by  the  virtue  of 
our  Lord  thou  shalt  enter  my  sack." 
So  in  he  popped,  and  Christopher 
was  not  slow  to  draw  the  cords  tight 
and  swing  him  over  his  shoulders, 
while  he  wondered  at  the  same  time 
how  in  the  world  he  would  ever  get 
rid  of  him.  A  forge  appeared  as  he 
walked,  and  two  brawny  men  were 
beating  the  red  fire  with  tremendous 
blows.  This  gave  him  an  idea ;  so 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  smiths, 


and  said :  "  I  have  got  a  wicked  ani- 
mal in  my  bag ;  I  could  not  pretend 
to  tell  you  all  the  villanous  tricks  he 
has  played  in  his  life  ;  so,  if  you  will 
forge  him  until  he  is  about  as  thick 
as  a  sixpenny  piece,  I  will  give  you 
a  crown."  They  consented ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  cries  and  somer- 
saults of  the  devil,  they  hammered 
and  beat  him  the  whole  night  long. 
When  the  day  dawned,  a  weak  voice 
cried  out,  "Christopher,  Christo- 
pher, I  give  up ;  what  shall  I  do  to 
get  out  of  this  ?" 

"  Swear  obedience  to  me  for  ever, 
and  never  trouble  me  again." 

"  I  swear  it" 

"  Very  well ;  get  out  with  you,  and 
I  will  not  say  Au  revot'r" 

From  this  moment,  Christopher 
entirely  changed  his  life,  only  occu- 
pied himself  in  good  works,  and, 
when  he  grew  too  feeble  to  be  ferry- 
man for  the  river  Scorffj  he  retired  into 
the  little  hermitage,  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  is  built  the  chapel  still  to  be 
seen.  There  he  lived  in  prayer  and 
penitence,  and  was  visited  by  many 
pilgrims,  who  were  attracted  by  his 
great  reputation  of  sanctity.  How- 
ever, when  after  his  death  he  present- 
ed himself  to  St  Peter,  who,  we 
know,  holds  the  keys  of  Paradise,  he 
was  refused  admittance,  because  the 
latter  said  he  had  formerly  rejected 
his  advice,  and  fee  feared  to  let  him  in. 

The  poor  Christopher,  very  sad, 
and  looking  rather  snubbed,  wander- 
ed about,  and  in  his  distraction  took 
the  stairs  that  led  to  hell.  He  de-^ 
scended  an  unheard-of  number  of 
steps,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  door, 
where  was  a  very  good-looking  young 
man,  who  courteously  invited  him  to 
enter ;  but  Satan  happened  to  pass 
by,  and,  seeing  him,  cried  out  ner- 
vously: "No,  no!  not  in  here;  I 
know  him  well.  Send  him  away,  he 
is  entirely  too  cunning  for  me !" 

So  Christopher  could  do  nothing 
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but  remount  to  the  entrance  of  Para- 
dise, where  he  could  at  least  listen 
outside  to  the  delicious  strains  of 
heavenly  harmony  issuing  from  with- 
in, and  he  felt  more  and  more  de- 
sirous to  be  admitted.  He  paused 
and  thought;  then,  putting  his  ear 
as  close  as  possible,  "  My  Lord  St 
Peter,"  said  he,  "what  admirable 
harmony  you  have  in  there  !  If  you 
would  only  set  the  door  ajar,  I  might 
at  least  hear  and  enjoy  it" 


St  Peter  was  kind-hearted,  so 
he  did  as  he  was  asked;  and  in- 
stantly St  Christopher  threw  in  his 
sack,  and  sprang  in  after  it  "At 
home,  at  last,"  said  he,  "and  you 
can't  turn  me  out."  St  Peter  con- 
ceded he  was  right,  so  he  has  since 
remained  in  heaven,  and  we  must  ac- 
knowledge he  well  deserved  so  com- 
fortable an  abode. 


[Supplement  to  the  article  on  "  The  Sanitary  and  Moral  Condition  of  New  York  City"  in  oar  July 

THE  SANITARY  AND  MORAL  CONDITION  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  letter  which  is  published  be- 
low is  an  evidence  that  our  July  cor- 
respondent's observations  on  the  ne- 
glected condition  of  a  great  number 
of  children  in  New  York  struck  a 
telling  blow  in  the  right  direction, 
and  has  called  forth  one  response  of 
the  right  kind,  which,  we  trust,  will 
not  be  the  only  one.  A  number 
of  our  good  friends  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  somewhat  hurt  by 
the  remarks  made  in  the  article  al- 
luded to,  on  the  efforts  of  certain  Pro- 
Jtestant  institutions  among  the  va- 
.%rant  children  of  this  city.  The  ar- 
~  tide  was  not  written  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  the  small  number  of 
zealous  Catholics — who  are  alive  to 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  rescuing 
this  unfortunate  class  of  our  own  chil- 
dren— are  doing,  but  of  working  up 
the  whole  Catholic  community  to  an 
active  co-operation  with  these  pio- 
neers of  charity,  in  undertaking  that 
which  they  are  not  doing,  and  cannot 


do,  while  they  are  so  feebly  sustained. 
One  principal  motive  for  doing  this 
is,  the  fact  that  sectarian  philanthro- 
pists are  forestalling  us  in  the  work 
we  ought  to  have  attended  to  long 
agorand  drawing  away  from  the  fold 
of  the  church  the  lambs  we  have  ne- 
glected to  take  care  of.  Every  one 
knows,  none  better  than  the  leaders 
of  every  Protestant  sect  themselves, 
that  they  have  no  more  determined 
adversaries  than  we  are  in  their  ag- 
gressions on  the  Catholic  religion. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  deny  them  all  humane 
and  philanthropic  motives,  or  to  de- 
nounce them  as  actuated  by  mere 
hatred  against  the  Catholic  religion. 
They  do  an  irreparable  mischief  to 
the  unfortunate  children  whom  they 
draw  away  from  the  fold  of  the 
church  ;  yet,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
they  do  it  ignorantly,  and  with  an  in- 
tention of  doing  them  good.  So  far 
as  their  efforts  among  the  young  un- 
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baptized  heathen  of  New  York  are 
concerned,  they  can  undoubtedly 
effect  something  in  reclaiming  them 
from  the  wretched  condition  in  which 
they  are.  We  desire  to  confine  them 
to  that  sphere,  and  wish  them  a  fair 
field  to  compete  with  us  in,  and  to 
show  what  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish. We  hope,  as  the  result  of  all 
philanthropic  efforts  for  the  relief  of 
the  degraded  classes  made  by  all 
kinds  of  institutions,  and  by  indi- 
viduals of  all  kinds  of  theoretical 
opinions,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  its  necessity  to 
our  moral  and  social  well-being,  will 
be  demonstrated.  We  must  demon- 
strate it,  however,  by  action,  and  not 
by  mere  argument  We  must  show 
practically  that  we  are  able  to  master 
and  subdue  the  elements  of  vice  and 
misery  that  rage  over  the  turbulent 
sea  of  this  vast  population.  In  a 
former  volume  of  our  magazine,  we 
did  full  justice  to  the  work  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  accomplished, 
and  is  still  carrying  on  among  our 
own  people  in  this  city,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Religion  in  New  York." 
The  article  in  our  last  number  may 
appear  to  have  too  much  overlooked 
the  statistics  there  given  respecting 
the  care  of  Catholic  children.  The 
statement  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  city  was  inadvertently 
cited  from  Dr.  Harris  as  being  the 
number  of  vagrants,  although  the 
correct  number  (40,000)  was  given  in 
several  other  places.  Another  quo- 
tation from  a  Protestant  source, 
which  was  cited  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  small  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  Protestant  Sunday-schools, 
contains  a  statement  that  125,000 
children  are  without  instruction,  which 
also  inadvertently  passed  uncorrect- 
ed. The  60,000  children  in  Catho- 
lic Sunday-schools,  and,  we  suppose, 
also  the  Jewish  children,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  privately  taught  at 


home,  ought  to  have  been  deducted. 
There  are  said  to  be  95,000  children 
in  Protestant  Sunday-schools.  The 
whole  number  of  children  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000.  There  is,  then,  a 
vague  neutral  ground  between  va- 
grancy and  the  Sunday-school  do- 
main, occupied  by  some  thousands, 
more  or  less — how  many,  we  cannot 
correctly  estimate.  We  are  imme- 
diately concerned  only  with  Catholic 
children.  It  is  not  possible  to  figure 
up  precisely  the  numbers,  every  day 
increasing,  of  these  children*  in  every 
stage  of  neglected  moral  and  religious 
education  down  to  the  most  complete 
vagrancy.  We  know,  however,  that 
they  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands, 
and  would  be  sufficient  by  themselves 
to  people  a  respectable  Southern  or 
Western  diocese.  We  know  that 
comparatively  nothing  is  doing  to  re- 
claim them ;  and  as  for  any  further 
practical  remarks  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done,  we  give  place  for  the  pre- 
sent to  the  writer  of  the  letter  which 
follows,  who  is  sorry  for  these  poor 
children  one  thousand  dollars.  We 
trust  that  her  good  example  will  be 
followed  by  others,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  in  trust  whatever 
may  be  contributed  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  such  as  she 
recommends,  and  of  which  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  are  ready  to  assume 
the  charge  whenever  the  requisite 
funds  are  provided. — Ed.  C.  W. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Father  Hecker: 
"The  article  in  The  CatholiA 
World,  for  July,  on  '  The  Sanitary 
and  Moral  Condition  of  tyew^  York 
City,'  has  excited  in  my  mind  the 
greatest  interest,  and^I  may  add, 
self-condemnation. 

"  Jt  is  true  I  knew  the  facts  men- 
tioned! there  before,  but  never  were 
they  so  fully  brought  home  to  me  as 
in  reading  that  article.  I  could  say 
nothing  but  iMca  culpa,  mea  culpa* 
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Yes,  through  my  fault,  and  the  fault 
of  every  Catholic,  these  many  thou- 
sands of  little  children  are  left  uncar- 
ed  for ;  except,  indeed,  by  those  who 
have  been  more  zealous  to  spread 
error,  uncertainty,  and  darkness  than 
we  to  give  them  the  true  bread  of 
life.  Are  we  indeed  the  children  of 
the  church  ?  Have  we  ever  listened 
to  these  words  of  our  Saviour, '  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  not  done  it  unto 
these  my  little  ones,  ye  have  not  done 
it  unto  me '  ?  God  forgive  us,  and 
grant  th^t  every  Catholic,  in  reading 
that  article,  may  be  moved  to  a  true 
contrition. 

"  Why  cannot  the  several  hundred 
thousand  Catholics  in  our  great  city 
establish  a  Central  Mission  House 
for  these  little  neglected  ones  of  the 
flock  ?  For,  of  these  forty  thousand 
vagrant  and  uncared-for  children,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  far  more  than  one 
half  have  inherited  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  burden  of  supporting  this  great 
work  of  charity  should  not  be  borne 
by  one  parish  or  section  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  least  able  to  bear  it; 
but  every  parish  should  feel  as  if  this 
house  demanded  its  own  especial 
care.  And  not  only  every  parish  in 
New  York  City,  but  throughout  the 
arch-diocese  and  the  whole  country ; 


for,  as  the  poverty  of  the  Old  World 
finds  its  first  refuge  in  our  city,  so 
the  charity  of  the  New  World  should 
be  concentrated  here  to  meet  it 

"  Father  Farrelly  is  doing  a  noble 
work.  God  bless  him  for  it!  And  as 
to  the  Reformatory  established  by 
Dr.  Ives,  only  God  can  know  the 
good  it  has  already  done  and  is  yet 
to  do.  Catholics  are  not  accustomed 
to  speak  much  of  what  they  do,  but 
we  who  have  done  little  or  nothing 
cannot  shelter  ourselves  behind  those 
who,  alone  and  single-handed  as  it 
were,  have  tried  to  meet  this  torrent 
of  poverty  and  crime.  As  an  act  of 
reparation  on  my  part  for  past  ne- 
glect, I  place  in  your  hands  a  check 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  ($1000,)  as 
a  beginning  of  this  noble  work.  The 
Sisters  of  Charity  or  Mercy  will  sure- 
ly be  ready  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
house,  for  where  will  they  find  so  true 
a  work  of  charity  or  mercy  ? 

"  I  beg  of  you,  reverend  father,  to 
publish  this  in  your  magazine ;  for  I 
do  not  doubt  that  God  has  touched 
other  hearts,  and  that  this  little  be- 
ginning, when  known,  will  grow  like 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  become 
a  great  and  noble  work. 

"  Yours,  etc., 
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Problems  of  the  Age:  With  Stu- 
.  dies  in  St  Augustine  on  Kindred 
Topics.  By  the  Rev.  Augustine  F. 
Hewit,  of  the  Congregation  of  St 
Paul  New  York:  Catholic  Publica- 
tion House.  1868. 

This  volume,  Being  chiefly  a  republica- 
tion of  some  of  our  own  articles,  cannot, 
of  course,  receive  from  us  an  independent 
and  impartial  criticism.  We  can  only 
state  its  scope  and  design,  leaving  it  to„ 
other  critics  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The 
topics  which  it  discusses  relate  to  the 
dialectic  unity  of  the  natural  and  super- 
natural in  the  universal  order  of  truth 
and  being.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the 
intellectual  difficulties  of  those  who  can- 
not see  this  dialectic  unity,  and  who, 
therefore,  apprehend  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
or,  at  least,  a  chasm  between  the  two, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  explain 
their  relation  to  each  other  on  rational 
principles.  It  is  more  especially  adapted 
to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  rather 
perplexed  by  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  reason  and  faith,  than  to  those 
who  are  either  positive  infidels  or  posi- 
tive sceptics.  There  are  many  such 
persons,  predisposed  to  admit  a  spiritual 
philosophy  and  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
but  still  in  a  state  of  doubt  respecting 
both  philosophical  and  revealed  truths. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  cur- 
rent philosophy  of  Protestantism  is 
shallow  and  sophistical,  and  the  current 
theology  of  Protestantism  irrational.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  a 
sound  philosophy  as  a  cure  for  intel- 
lectual scepticism,  and  a  sound  rational 
theology  as  a  cure  for  religious  doubt 
The  Problems  of  the  Age  is  a  contribution 
to  this  work.  It  is  neither  a  system  of 
philosophy  nor  of  theology,  but  rather  a 
clue  to  find  both  the  one  and  the  other.  It 
proposes  to  the  man  bewildered  in  the 
labyrinth  of  ^scepticism  a  path  which  will 
lead  him  out  into  the  open  day  of  certi- 
tude, and  leaves  it  to  him  to  try  the  path 
or  himself  and  ascertain  by  his  own 


examination  whether  it  be  the  right 
one.  Protestantism  first  destroyed  theo- 
logy, and  then  philosophy.  Rationalism 
has  tried  to  reconstruct  both ;  but  having 
only  the  ddbris  to  use  as  a  material,  and 
no  formula  to  work  by,  has  failed  sig- 
nally. The  author  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  has  endeavored  to  derive  a 
formula  from  the  works  of  the  best 
Catholic  philosophers  and  theologians 
which  gives  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion, to  present  an  outline  of  the  plan 
according  to  which  all  true  builders 
always  have  been  working,  and  always 
must  work,  in  the  rearing  of  that  temple 
whose  porch  is  science  and  whose  sanc- 
tuary is  faith.  The  first  principles  of 
reason  and  the  first  principles  of  faith 
are  presupposed  as  given.  The  exist- 
ence and  the  attributes  of  God  are 
briefly  demonstrated  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  as  the  basis  of  faith 
in  revealed  truths.  The  connection  be- 
tween rational  knowledge  and  superna- 
tural faith  is  exhibited,  and  the  point  of 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  desig- 
nated. The  principal  mysteries  of  re- 
velation are  then  taken  up,  and  their 
dialectic  relation  to  the  great  truths  of 
natural  theology,  respecting  God  as  the 
first  and  final  causes  of  the  creation,  is 
pointed  out  As  the  perversions  of 
Calvinism  represent  some  of  these  mys- 
terious doctrines  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  irreconcilable  with  natural  theology, 
a  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
clearing  away  of  these  misconceptions. 
The  principal  philosophical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  apprehending  certain  doc- 
trines are  also  noticed,  and  a  solution^ 
given.  The  topics  most  thoroughly 
treated  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
supernatural  destiny  of  man,  bis  primi- 
tive condition,  the  fell,  original  sin,  and 
the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  in- 
cluding the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  through  the  Incarnation. 

The  Studies  in  St.  Augustine  is  a  sub- 
sidiary essay  intended  to  refute  the  al- 
legation that  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
have  been  justly  deduced  from  his  writ- 
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ings  and  the  authoritative  teaching  of 
the  church  in  his  time.  In  doing  this, 
the  evidence  is  clearly  presented  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  chief  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
held  by  the  whole  church  at  the  time 
when  the  great  doctor  flourished  It  is 
also  shown  that  modern  Catholic  theo- 
logy, although  for  more  precise  and  defi- 
nite in  many  points  than  the  ancient  theo- 
logy could  be,  is  the  only  true  and  legiti- 
mate offspring  and  development  of  its 
principles.  The  drift  of  the  whole  book  in 
both  its  parts  is  to  present  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  the  Catholic  doctrine 
is,  and  to  show  that  this  conception  is 
in  harmony  with  the  rational  principles 
on  which  a  spiritual  and  theistic  philoso- 
phy must  base  itself.  It  is  adapted, 
therefore,  to  stimulate  thought  and 
awaken  an  appetite  for  truth,  much  more 
than  to  satisfy  the  jnind  Those  who 
are  influenced  by  its  arguments  must 
desire  a  more  thorough  exposition  both 
of  the  principles  of  reason  and  of  those 
of  faith,  in  order  to  perceive  more  clearly 
the  objective  truth,  both  of  philosophy 
and  of  revelation,  unless  they  are  already 
well-informed  on  both  points.  The  first 
branch  of  science  has  been  handled  in 
the  most  satisfactory  and  thorough  man- 
ner in  the  philosophical  articles  of  Dr. 
Brownson's  Review.  There  are  also 
some  able  articles  on  the  same  topics  to 
be  found  in  The  Catholic  World.  It 
is  much  to  be  regrettefL  that  these  articles 
are  not  to  be  had  in  a  separate  volume,  so 
as  to  be  easily  accessible,  and  that  there 
is  no  complete  treatise  on  philosophy, 
which  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  day,  written  in  the  English  language. 
The  second  branch  of  science,  which 
embraces  the  evidence  of  the  positive 
truth  of  revelation,  has  been  more  ex- 
4ensively  cultivated.  The  shortest  and 
most  satisfactory  way  to  a  conclusion  on 
that  point  is,  to  take  up  at  once  the 
proof  of  the  divine  institution  and  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church.  Two 
things  only  are  necessary  to  be  proved : 
First,  there  is  a  God  ;  second,  God  re- 
veals his  truth  and  law  through  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  ought  not  to  re- 
quire a  very  long  time,  or  a  very 
difficult  process,  to  establish  these 
two  truths  in  any  mind  not  prepos- 


sessed by  error  and  prejudice.  Those 
who  are  unfortunately  so  prepossessed 
have  no  other  choice  but  to  work  their 
way  out  the  best  way  they  can,  and  every 
one  who  lends  them  a  helping  hand  does 
a  great  service  to  his  fellow-men. 


Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons.  By 
John  Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  former- 
ly Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford.  In 
eight  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  edition. 
Rivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge.  For  sale  at  The  Catholic 
Publication  House,  New  York.  1 868. 

Truly  Anglicanism  is  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon, or,  rather,  congeries  of  pheno- 
mena, and  of  its  phases  there  is  no  end. 
Its  newspapers  in  this  country  are  ra- 
ther remarkable  for  virulent  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  offensive 
language  about  Catholic  persons  and 
things.  Only  the  other  day,  the  Hart- 
ford Churchman^  which  professes  to  be 
decent,  gave  currency  to  the  shameless 
report  that  the  late  unfortunate  Cardinal 
d' Andrea  was  poisoned.  The  language 
used  about  Dr.  Newman  has  been  fre- 
quently vituperative  and  insolent  in 
the  extreme.  The  English  High  Church- 
men are  usually  far  more  gentleman- 
ly than  their  American  confreres,  and 
their  tone  and  language  are  often  far 
more  decorous  when  they  speak  of  Ca- 
tholic affairs.  Even  in  England,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  in  this  country,  a  smat- 
tering of  Catholicism  very  frequently 
produces  an  increase  of  animosity  and 
bitterness  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  more  nearly  some  approach  her,  the 
more  they  become  inflamed,  like  comets 
approaching  the  sun,  and  the  attraction 
is  suddenly  turned  into  a  repulsive 
force,  which  drives  them^  back  into  the 
dreariness  of  space.  There  are  some, 
however,  in  England,  among  those 
who  cling  to  the  Established  Church, 
whose  spirit  is  kind  and  loving  toward 
those  whom  they  would  fain  regard 
as  their  fellow-Catholics,  even  though 
these  are  converts  from  Anglicanism.  A 
remarkable  proof  that  the  .number  of 
these  is  considerable  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Newman's 
Sermons  is  announced  by  the  Riving- 
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tons,  and  that  the  first  volume  has  al- 
ready issued  from  the  press,  with  a  pre- 
face by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  rector 
of  Farnham.  The  typographical  execu- 
tion of  the  volume  is  extremely  beautiful 
The  preface  is  sad  and  tender,  like  the 
hymn  of  a  captive  Israelite  in  Babylon. 
Dr.  Newman  has,  we  believe,  consented 
to  this  republication.  We  remember  well 
the  delight  and  instruction  we  received 
from  these  Sermons  when  they  were  first 
republished  in  this  country,  and  the 
pleasure  we  experienced  in  visiting,  a 
few  months  ago,  the  church  of  St 
Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Oxford,  where  they 
were  preached.  We  are  not  able  to  say 
whether  they  contain  anything  un-Cath- 
olic  or  not ;  if  so,  it  cannot  be  sufficient 
to  be  in  any  way  dangerous,  or  to  de- 
tract from  their  generally  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  spirit  The  editor  says  that 
their  author  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
reasserting  all  their  sentiments,  and  that 
he  would  undoubtedly  wish  some  parts 
of  them  altered  or  omitted.  They  are 
models  of  the  most  perfect  English 
style,  and,  as  such,  of  great  value  to 
Catholic  preachers.  Their  circulation 
among  Protestants  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  possible  is  something  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  and  likely  to  do  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  good.  No  doubt  the 
Protestant  clergy  here,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  England,  will  discourage 
their  being  read  ;  yet  the  younger  cler- 
gy of  all  denominations  will  undoubted- 
ly read  them  themselves,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  hinder  great  numbers  of  the 
most  cultivated  among  the  laity  from 
doing  the  same.  They  are  wonderful 
compositions,  the  like  of  which  our  lan- 
guage does  not  contain  ;  and  those  who 
are  not  already  familiar  with  them  will 
deprive  themselves  of  a  very  great  plea- 
sure if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  so.  We 
feel  extremely  obliged  to  the  editor 
and  publishers  for  sending  out  this 
new  and  beautiful  edition,  and  we 
hope  its  influence  may  be  to  draw 
the  hearts  of  our  Protestant  friends 
and  brethren  nearer  to  us.  We  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  violent  and 
hostile  controversy  between  us  should 
cease,  and  that  we  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  discussing  with  them,  in  a 


calm  and  quiet  way,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence which  separate  them  from  our- 
selves. While  their  tone  and  manner 
are  so  discourteous  and  unfair,  this  is 
impossible ;  and  we  hope  they  may  learn 
a  lesson  from  Mr.  Copeland,  and  others 
among  themselves  who  are  of  like  spirit 
with  him,  as  well  as  from  the  ci-devant 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  who  is  revived 
once  more  in  his  surplice  and  hood, 
to  preach  again  among  his  former  peo- 
ple, as  the  prophet  of  the  ten  lost  tribes. 


Appleton's  Short  Trip  to  Europe. 
(1868.)  Principally  devoted  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy;  with 
Glimpses  of  Spain,  Short  Routes  in 
the  East,  etc.;  and  a  Collection  of 
Travellers'  Phrases  in  French  and 
German.  By  Henry  Morford,  Author 
of  "  Over  Sea,"  "  Paris  in  '67,"  etc., 
etc.   New  York :  Appletons. 

This  is  a  very  pretty,  convenient,  and 
useful  hand-book  for  travellers,  full  of 
useful  advice  and  valuable  directions, 
which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to 
every  person  about  to  make  a  tour  to 
Europe  for  the  first  time,  as  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  we  are  acquainted 
with.  There  are  some  allusions  and  re- 
marks scattered  through  the  book  which 
seem  intended  to  enliven  it  and  give  it 
a  flavor  of  humor,  and  which  will  doubt- 
less please  a  certain  number  of  its  read- 
ers. Others,  however,  may  perhaps 
think  they  detract  from  the  general 
good  taste  evinced  by  the  author,  when 
he  confines  himself  to  a  more  quiet  and 
simple  style  of  giving  information. 

Sidney  Smith's  coarse  pun  on  the 
name  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  author's  own 
very  dull  attempt  at  wit  in  regard  to  the 
relics  of  the  martyrs  in  the  church  of 
St  Ursula,  at  Cologne,  will  not  render 
the  book  any  the  more  agreeable  to 
Catholic  tourists,  and  we  should  think 
not  to  any  persons  of  refined  taste.  The 
allusions  made  occasionally  to  the  sup- 
posed vicious  propensities  of  a  certain 
class  of  tourists  are  still  more  objec- 
tionable. They  are  like  whispering  be- 
hind the  hand,  or  exchanging  nods  and 
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winks,  in  good  company.  The  guide- 
books of  Paris  are  models  of  the  most 
perfect  taste  and  elegance  in  style,  and 
so  are  those  of  Baedeker,  for  the  conti- 
nent, with  the  exception  of  an  occasion- 
al falsehood  or  sneer  about  something 
Catholic.  In  our  judgment,  these  are 
the  proper  models  to  imitate. 

We  cannot  omit  remarking,,  while 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  guide-books, 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  great  service 
to  Catholic  tourists,  if  some  competent 
person  would  prepare  a  guide-book  for 
their  use,  with  reference  to  all  the  places 
and  objects  specially  interesting  to 
them  as  connected  with  their  religion 
and  its  history. 


Rhymes  of  the  Poets.  By  Felix 
Ago.  Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  & 
Co.  1868. 

•  A  very  amusing  satirical  essay  upon 
"  allowable  rhymes,"  selected  from  the 
verses  of  a  large  number  of  poets. 


Lake  George:  Its  Scenes  and  Charac- 
teristics, with  Glimpses  of  the  Olden 
Times ;  to  which  is  added  some  ac- 
count of  Ticonderoga;  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  route  to  Schroon  Lake 
and  the  Adirondacks.  With  Illustra- 
tions. By  B.  F.  De  Costa.  1  vol 
i2mo,  pp.  196.  New  York:  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph.  1868. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  for 
tourists  to  Lake  George  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  first  white  man 
who  saw  Lake  George  was  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  Father  Jogues,  who,  having 
arrived  at  that  beautiful  lake  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  called 
it  "The  Lake  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament," 
a  name  it  retained  until  changed  by  the 
English  to  its  present  one.  The  author 
takes  pains  to  correct  the  many  mis- 
statements of  other  writers  with  regard 
to  historical  events  which  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  The  account 
of  the  defeat  of  the  English  by  Mont- 
calm, 1757,  is  given;  and  the  reported 


connivance  of  that  general  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  English  troops  after  their 
surrender  is  disposed  of  as  one  of  the 
"wild  exaggerations  of  the  day."  Yet 
it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  distin- 
guished general,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
lake,  reiterated,  in  a  speech  to  his 
admirers,  the  terrible  cruelty  of  the 
French  in  allowing  the  captives  to  be 
massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  asserted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  customs  of  that 
barbarous  age,  and  therefore  was  not 
prevented  by  Montcalm.  Mr.  De  Costa 
says,  with  reference  to  this  reported 
massacre :  "  That  class  of  writers  who 
furnish  what  may  be  called  apocrypha 
of  history,  have  delighted  in  wild  exag- 
gerations of  this  event  Drawing  their 
material  from  the  crudest  sensation  ac- 
counts of  the  day,  they  have  not  hesitat- 
ed to  record  as  facts  the  most  improba- 
ble fancies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  accounts  have  crept  into  so  many 
of  our  popular  school  histories,  in  one 
of  which,  now  extensively  used,  we  are 
informed  that,  when  Montcalm  went 
away,  he  left  the  dead  bodies  of  one 
hundred  women  shockingly  mangled 
and  weltering  in  their  blood.  The  ac- 
count is  based  upon  a  supposed  letter 
of  Putnam's  that  was  never  written,  and 
is  of  the  same  authority  as  that  favorite 
but  now  exploded  story  of  the  school- 
boy, which  relates  Putnam's  descent 
into  the  wolfs  den."  He  also  truly  says 
that  "  national  enmity  has  had  much  to 
do  with  these  misrepresentations  of 
Montcalm,  who  was  every  way  a  noble 
and  humane  man,  as  well  as  the  ablest 
general  of  his  day  in  all  North  Ameri- 
ca." Religious  animosity  had  its  share 
in  it,  too,  and  no  small  share  either.  The 
French  were  Catholics ;  the  English, 
Protestants ;  and  it  was  only  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  English  literature  of 
the  day  to  paint  everything  done  by  the 
French  Catholics  in  the  darkest  colors 
possible.  But  this  calumny  cannot 
stand  the  tests  of  the  critic  of  to-day, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  little  hand-book 
like  this,  which  must  become  popular 
with  the  tourist  of  the  Northern  lakes, 
stamp  the  fictions  which  have  crept  into 
history  as  they  deserve,  and  give  its 
readers  the  truth. 
The  work  is  printed  on  good  paper, 
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and  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of  the 
most  noted  places  referred  to  in  its 
pages. 


Democracy  in  the  United  States  : 
What  it  has  Done,  What  it  is  Doing, 
and  What  it  will  Do.  By  Ransom  H. 
Gillett,  formerly  Member  of  Congress 
from  St  Lawrence  County,  N.Y. ; 
more  recently  Registrar  and  Solicitor 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  Solicitor  for  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  etc. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1868. 

This  is  what,  we  suppose,  will  be 
termed,  in  the  language  of  the  market, 
a  seasonable  book,  it  being  brought  out 
just  in  time  for,  and  adapted  to,  the 
political  campaign  upon  which  the  coun- 
try has  now  fully  entered.  It  aims 
to  give  a  succinct  but  complete  history 
of  the  Democratic  party,  of  its  mea- 
sures and  its  leading  men,  from  its  be- 
ginning down  to  the  present  time.  We 
are  not  ourselves  politicians  enough  to 
judge  how  faithfully  or  reliably  this  has 
been  done.  The  volume — a  compact 
one  of  some  four  hundred  pages — is 
brought  out  in  the  Messrs.  Appleton's 
excellent  style  of  book  publishing,  and 
will,  of  course,  have  an  extensive  sale. 


Histoire  de  France.  Par  V.  Duruy. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  illustree  d'un  grand 
nombre  de  gravures  et  de  cartes  geo- 
graphiques.  Paris :  Hachette.  (New 
York :  Christern.   2  vols.  i2mo.) 

This  is  a  part  of  a  course  of  compen- 
dious universal  history  prepared  by  a 
number  of  learned  writers,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Duruy.  It  is  a  clear 
and  succinct  history  of  France  from  the 
earliest  epoch  to  the  year  1815,  with 
an  appendix  containing  a  summary  of 
events  from  181 5  to  1866.  The  history 
of  France  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance,  and  but  little  known  among 
us,  especially  in  its  Catholic  aspects. 
This  book  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
useful  text-books  for  the  instruction  of 


classes  studying  the  French  language, 
which  can  be  studied ;  and  most  invalu- 
able also  for  others,  who  are  able  to  read 
French,  and  who  desire  to  have  a  brief 
but  complete  exposition  of  French  his- 
tory. 

Besides  its  numerous  and  valuable 
maps,  it  contains  more  than  300  remark- 
ably well-executed  and  artistic  wood- 
cuts, which  add  very  much  to  its  value 
and  interest  The  study  of  the  French 
language  and  literature  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  our  American  col- 
leges and  higher  schools.  Every  person 
of  liberal  education  ought  to  read  and 
speak  the  French  language.  We  re- 
commend this  book  to  the  attention  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  all  persons  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  French,  and  also 
to  intelligent  tourists,  to  whom  it  will 
prove  an  invaluable  companion  on  a  visit 
to  La  Belle  France. 


O'Shea's  Popular  Juvenile  Libra- 
ry. First  series.  12  vols.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated.  New  York  :  P. 
O'Shea.  1868. 

The  titles  of  the  volumes  in  this  se- 
ries are  as  follows  :  The  Inquisitive 
Boy  and  the  Little  Ragman  ;  The  Pic- 
ture and  the  Country  Cousins  ;  Augusta 
and  Christmas  Eve ;  The  Young  Guests, 
and  other  stories ;  The  Page,  and  other 
stories ;  The  Young  Artist ;  The  Gray 
Woman  of  Scharfenstein,  and  other  sto- 
ries ;  The  Young  Painter ;  Tailor  and 
Fiddler  ;  SobieskFs  Achievements  ; 
Hedwig  of  Poland  ;  The  Young  Coun- 
tess. These  tales  are  taken  principally 
from  the  German  and  French,  and  are 
unexceptional  in  matter. 


The  Catholic  Crusoe.  Adventures 
of  Owen  Evans,  Esq.,  Surgeon's 
Mate,  set  ashore  with  five  companions 
on  a  desolate  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  1739.  Given  from  the  Original 
MSS.,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon, 
M.A.  New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.    i2mo,  pp.  519. 

A  notice  of  Dr.  Anderdon's  very  enter- 
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taining  story  appeared  in  The  Catho- 
lic World  for  December,  1867.  The 
reprint  before  us  is  very  well  got  up, 
but  lacks  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
original  edition,  namely,  its  maps  and 
illustrations. 


The  Queen's  Daughter;  or,  The 
Orphan  of  La  Granja.  By  the  author 
of  Grace  Morton,  etc.  Philadelphia : 
Peter  F.  Cunningham.   Pp.  108. 

A  pleasant  tale  for  young  folk,  neatly 
bound,  and,  in  general  typographical 
execution,  a  very  decided  improvement 
on  its  predecessor,  Elinor  Johnstone. 


The  Complete  Poetical  Works  op 
Thomas  Campbell,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
'    &Co.  1868. 

So  far  as  the  paper  and  binding  are 
concerned,  this  edition  of  Campbell  is 
beautifully  got  up ;  but  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  the  type,  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  beautiful. 


A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  House  Painting,  Plain  and  De- 
corative. By  John  W.  Masury.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  very  useful  book,  on  an  important 
subject,  for  those  who  would  preserve 
their  houses,  and  have  them  tastefully 
and,  at  the  same  time,  economically 
painted.  The  mechanical  portion  of 
the  work  is  executed  in  the  Messrs. 
Appleton's  best  style. 


Celebrated  Sanctuaries  of  the 
Madonna.  By  Rev.  J.  Spencer 
Northcote,  D.D.  Philadelphia :  P.  F. 
Cunningham.  1868. 

This  is  an  American  edition  of  Dr. 
Northcote's  work,  the  English  edition 
of  which  we  noticed  in  our  July  number. 
It  is  brought  out  in  very  handsome  style, 
and  reflects  credit  on  the  taste  of  the 
publisher. 


Announcements. — "  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society"  has  in  press,  or  in 
preparation,  the  following  new  works : 
1.  Symbolism.  By  Adam  Moehler.  This 
will  be  ready  about  August  1st  2.  Se- 
cond Series  of  Illustrated  Sunday-School 
Library.  Ready  about  September  1st, 
twelve  vols.,  for  titles  of  which  see  ad- 
vertisement on  second  page  of  cover. 
3.  Memorials  of  those  who  suffered  for 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  Collected  and  edited  from  the 
original  authorities,  by  Myles  O'Rielly. 
B.A.,  LL.D.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  books  relative  to  Ireland 
ever  published  in  this  country.  It  will 
be  ready  about  September  1st.  •  4.  Cradle 
Lands — Egypt,  Palestine,  etc.  Illustra- 
ted. By  Lady  Herbert  Ready  No- 
vember 15.  5.  L°ve  >  or>  Self-Sacrifice. 
By  Lady  Herbert.  6.  Life  of  Father 
Ravigan,  S.J.  7.  Third  Series  of  Illus- 
trated Sunday-School  Library. 

BOOKS  KBCSJ  VXD. 

From  P.  Dona  hoc  Boston.    Plain  Talk  about  the 

Protestantism  of  To-day.  From  the  French  of  Mgr. 

Segur.   1  voL  321110,  pp.  253.  Price,  60  cents. 
From  J.  B.  Lippiwcott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Alle- 

ghania;  or,  Praises  of  American  Heroes.  By  Chris* 

topher  Laomedon  Pindar. 
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BROADWAY,  cor.  GRAND  STREET, 
BROADWAY,  cor.  WARREN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

TN   ADDITION  TO  OUK  USUAL  GREAT  VARIETY  OK 

S  K  ASONABLK  AND  FASHIONABLE  GARMENTS 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF 

1 IEADY-MA  I  )  E   CLO^1  IT  J  XG . 

Our  Custom  Rooms  are  supplied  with  the 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  FABRICS  OF  THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN 
MARKETS  TO  BE 

MADE    TO  ORDER. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  receive  and  execute  orders  for 

Cassocks  and  other  Clerical  Clothing, 

From  Patterns  and  Color*  which  have  the  approval  of  the  Bishops  and  Cleriry  of  the  Church. 


CROVER  &  BAKER'S 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

ELASTIC  STITCH 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINES, 

495  Broadway,  New  York. 

POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Beanty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 
Perfection  and  Simplicity  of  Machinery. 
Using  both  threads  directly  from  the  spools. 
No  fastening  of  seams  by  hand  and  no  waste 
of  thread. 

Wide  range  of  application  without  change  of 
adjustment. 

The  seam  retains  its  beauty  and  firmness 
after  washing  and  ironing. 

Besides  doing  all  kinds  of  work  done  by 
other  Sewing  Machines,  these  Machines  exe- 
cute the  most  beautifui  and  permanent  em- 
broidery and  ornamental  work. 

The  Highest  Premiums  at  all  the  fairs 
and  exhibitions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
have  been  awarded  the  Grover  A  Baker  Sewing 
Machines,  and  the  work  done  by  them,  wherever 
exhibited  in  competition. 

HTThe  very  highest  prize,  THE  CROSS  OF 
THK  LEGION  OF  HONOR,  was  conferred  on 
the  representative  of  the  Grover  ft  Bak^r  Sew- 
ing Machines,  at  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
Paris,  1867.  thus  attesting  their  great  superior- 
ity over  all  other  Sewing  Machines. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGE, 

WITH 

STUDIES  IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE  ON  KIN- 
DRED TOPICS. 
By  the  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewtt. 
1  vol.  cloth  extra,  $2. 

NELLIE  NETTERVILLE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CROMWELLIAN  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  IRELAND. 
By  Miss  Caddell. 
1  vol.  cloth  extra,  $1.60 ;  extra  gilt,  $2. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Tract  32. 

THE  ROMAN  GATHERING. 

Reprinted  from  The  Catholic  World. 
Price  per  100,   50  cento. 

THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 

(Box  6896.)       126  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE   CATHOLIC  WORLD, 


A    MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

OP 

GENERAL  LITERATURE   AND  SCIENCE. 

The  Catholic  World  contains  original  articles  from  the  best  Catholic  English  writ- 
.  ers  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  translations  from  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Its  readers  are  thus  put  in  possession  ui'  the  choicest 
productions  of  European  periodical  literature  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form. 


Letter  from  the  Most  Rev  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

New* York,  February  7,  1S65. 

Dear  Father  Hecker  s 

I  have  read  the  Prospectus  which  you  have  kindly  submitted  of  a  new  Catholic  Maga- 
zine, to  be  entitled  "The  Catholic  World,"  which  it  is  proposed  publishing  in  this  city 
under  your  supervision  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  whole  scope 
and  spirit  which  has  not  my  hearty  approval.  The  want  of  some  such  periodical  is  widely 
and  deeply  felt,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Catholic  community  at  large  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  having  this  want,  if  not  fully,  at  least  in  great  measure  supplied. 

With  the  privilege  which  you  have  of  drawing  on  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Catholic 
Europe,  and  the  liberal  means  placed  at  your  disposal,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  word  as 
failure  in  vour  vocabulary. 

Hopii.^  that  this  laudable  enterprise  will  meet  with  a  well -merited  success,  and  under 
God's  blessing  become  fruitful  in  all  the  good  which  it  proposes, 

I  remain,  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

•J*  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Copy  of  Lettet  from  Cardinal  Bamabo. 

Rfv.  Father  :  Rome,  September  3,  1865. 

T  have  heard  of  the  publication  of  "The  Catholic  World"  with  great  satisfaction. 
I  anticipate  for  it  a  complete  success.  There  are  so  many  periodicals  in  our  day  occupied 
in  attacking  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  its  friends  when  the  same  means  are 
employed  in  the  defence  of  it  I  return  you  mv  thanks  for  the  attention  paid  in  sending 
me  **  The  Catholic  World."  I  pray  the  Lora  to  preserve  you  many  years. 
Affectionately  in  the  Lord, 

ALEXANDER,  CARDINAL  BARNA1'1  . 

Prefect  of  the  Propagatuhu 

Rev.  L  T.  Hecker, 

Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul,  New  York. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 

forms  a  double-column  octavo  magazine  of  144  pages  each  number,  making  two  large 

volumes,  or  1728  pages,  each  year,  and  is  furnished  to  subscribers  for 

Five  Dollars  a  Year,  invariably  in  advance.    Single  Copies,  50  Cents. 

Postage,  thirty-six  cents  a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance  at  the  otfice  where  the 
magazine  is  received. 

All  remittances  and  communications  on  business  should  be  addressed  to 

Lawrence  Rehoe,  General  Agent, 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society, 

P.  O.  Box  5,396.  No.  126  Nassau  Street,  New  Yo 
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Just  Published. 

ILLUMINATED 

Sunday-School  Cards. 

first  Series  of  ten  cards  now  ready. 

These  Cards  are  got  up  expressly  for  Catholic  Sunday-schools.  Each  Card  has  a  fine 
chromo  of  our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Baptism,  Ecce  Homo,  etc,  etc,  with 
appropriate  verses  in  English  underneath.  They  are  done  up  in  packets  of  ten  cards  each, 
and  are  sold  by  the  quantity  to  Sunday-Schools  at  30  cents  per  packet,  ->r  by  the  single 
packet  at  35  cents. 

*»*  Samples  sent  free  on  Application. 
'  The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


XE IV  BOOKS  /X  PRESS. 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATHOLIC  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY.  Second 
Series  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  September  1st.    12  vols.,  containing  : 


Tales  of  the  South  of  France. 
Stories  of  other  Lands. 
Emma's  Cross,  and  other  Tales. 
Uncle  Edward's  Stories. 
Joe  Baker. 
I  The  Two  Painters. 
Life  Journey  from  New  England  Congrega- 


Nettlethorpe,  the  Miser. 
Tales  of  Naval  and  Military  Life. 
Harry  O'Brien,  and  other  Talcs. 
The  Hermit  of  Mount  Atlas. 
Leo  ;  or,  The  Choice  of  a  Friend. 
Antonio  ;  or,  The  Orphan  of  Florence. 
GkOHNGS  AFTK-R  TRUTH.  A 

ttanaHsm  to  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
SYMBOLISM.    By  Mokhi.er. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THOSE  WHO  SUFFERED  FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  F  VI  I  H 
IN  IRELAND,  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH,  SEVENTEENTH  WD 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES.    Collected  and  edited  by  Myles  O'Reilly, 

A  NEW  VOLUMfc  OF  POEMS.    By  Aubrey  De  Vere. 
THE  LIFE  OF  PERE  RAVIGNAN.    Translated  from  the  French. 
CRADLE  LANDS-EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  etc.    By  Lady  Herbert.  Beautifu 
Illustrated. 

COURSE  OK  MEDITATIONS,  SUITED  KOK  ECCLESIASTICS,  RELIGION 

COMMUNITIES,  AND  THE  LAITY.    %  the  late  Cardinal  W.skman. 
I  HE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OE  IRELAND.    A  new  and  enlarged  edition, 
with  maps,  etc.  $6. 

Also  in  preparation,  The  Third  Series  of  The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday-School 
Library,  as  well  as  other  books,  which  will  be  announced  hereafter. 
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THE  VENERATION  OF  SAINTS  AND  HOLY  IMAGES. 


The  veneration  paid  to  saints  by 
Catholics  with  the  formal  approbation 
or  tacit  sanction  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  church  is,  together  with 
the  use  made  of  their  images  and 
that  of  Christ  in  religious  worship, 
under  the  same  sanction,  the  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Catholic  system  most  ob- 
noxious to  Protestants.  They  do  not 
hesitate  ordinarily  to  qualify  it  as 
idolatry,  that  is,  as  a  rendering  of 
the  worship  due  to  God  alone  to  crea- 
tures, both  living  and  inanimate,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  heathen  system 
of  polytheism  ascribes  to  its  nume- 
rous divinities  and  their  images. 

We  propose  to  discuss  this  matter 
briefly,  not  with  the  intention  of  prov- 
ing that  the  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice  are  truly  a  genuine  outgrowth 
of  the  Christian  religion  by  extrinsic 
evidence,  but  of  showing  their  intrin- 
sic harmony  with  Christian  first  prin- 
ciples, and  refuting  the  objections 
derived  from  these  first  principles 
against  them.  As  the  subject  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  two  distinct 
parts,  already  clearly  indicated  in  our 
opening  paragraph,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  at  present  to  the  first 
vol.  vii. — 46 


part  of  it,  or  that  relating  to  the  ve- 
neration of  saints. 

The  preliminary  charge  of  idola- 
try, or  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
monotheistic  doctrine  of  natural  and 
revealed  theology,  is  perfectly  ground* 
less,  and,  however  it  may  be  modified4 
and  diminished,  there  is  not  an  atom* 
of  truth  in  it  upon  which  any  objec-» 
tion  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  can  be 
based. 

Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  the 
creature  instead  of  the  creator,  ori- 
ginates in  ignorance  or  denial  of  the 
true  conception  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God.  God  is  not  worshipped, 
because  he  is  not  known  or  believed 
in.  By  necessary  consequence,  some- 
thfng  which  is  not  God  is  conceived 
as  highest,  best,  most  excellent,  most 
powerful,  without  reference  or  relation* 
to  God  as  the  author  and  sovereign* 
of  all  that  has  any  existence.  The 
pantheist  is  an  idolater  of  all  nature, 
but  especially  of  himself.  Even  So- 
crates, Plato,  and  Aristotle  were  not 
free  from  idolatrous  principles,  al- 
though probably  free  from  all  sin  in 
the  matter,  since  they  ascribed  to  the 
universe  a  certain  amount  of  being 
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not  caused  by  the  intelligence  and 
will  of  God  as  creator.  Neither  are 
our  modern  rationalists  free  from  the 
same  error,  since  they  withhold  from 
God  the  homage  of  their  reason,  and 
give  it  to  themselves  as  to  persons 
possessing  intelligence  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  God.  Wilful  and  obsti- 
nate heretics  are  all  likewise  in  the 
same  category;  for,  by  rejecting  a 
part  of  what  God  has  revealed,  they, 
by  implication,  profess  to  be  superior 
to  God  in  intelligence,  and  substitute 
an  idol  of  their  own  vain  imagination 
in  lieu  of  that  eternal  truth  which  is 
identical  with  the  essence  of  God. 
Idolaters,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  or  polytheists,  such  as  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  were,  paid 
a  formal  worship  to  their  gods,  as  su- 
perior beings  having  a  supreme  and 
irresponsible  control  over  nature  and 
over  men.  It  was  a  worship  which 
was  a  substitute  for  that  originally 
given  to  the  true  God,  totally  contra- 
ry to  it,  and  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  spread  of  monotheism  as  a  reli- 
gion. These  false  divinities  were, 
therefore,  the  rivals  of  the  true  God, 
and  filled  the  place  in  the  religious 
worship  of  the  heathen  which  was 
filled  by  him  in  the  worship  estab- 
lished by  divine  revelation  from  the 
creation  of  mankind.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  very  statement  of  what  idol- 
atry is  in  itself,  that  a  veneration 
paid  to  any  creature,  which  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  it  has  received  from  the  crea- 
tor, is  not  idolatrous,  and  cannot  de- 
tract from  the  supreme  veneration 
which  is  due  to  God  as  the  sovereign 
lord  of  the  universe.  Those  who 
condemn  the  religious  honor  paid 
to  created  natures  by  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  therefore  lay  down  an 
.  a  priori  principle  from  which  to  de- 
monstrate in  advance  that  this  honor 
is  necessarily  idolatrous,  unless  they 
previously  demonstrate  that  the  ex- 


cellence ascribed  to  these  natures  is 
such  that  God  cannot  communicate 
it  to  a  creature.  The  worship  paid 
to  the  sacred  humanity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  is  appa- 
rently the  most  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  idolatry  of  any  other  spe- 
cies of  relative  worship  which  the 
church  has  decreed  to  be  due  to  any 
created  nature.  Our  chief  controversy 
is,  therefore,  with  Jews,  Mohamme- 
dans, Unitarians,  and  others  who 
claim  to  be  pure  theists  and  who 
deny  the  incarnation.  What  we  af- 
firm against  these  is,  that  they  can- 
not demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
the  incarnation.  They  cannot  de- 
monstrate the  impossibility  of  a  hy- 
postatic union  between  the  human 
nature  and  the  divine  nature,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  personality  of  the 
human  nature  is  divine,  and  thk  hu- 
man nature  is  the  nature  of  God,  and 
thus  worthy  of  relative  adoration. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  argue  that  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  has  not  been 
revealed,  and  that  divine  worship  is 
not  due  to  him  by  the  law  of  God, 
because  God  cannot  reveal  such  a 
doctrine  or  command  such  a  worship 
without  contradicting  the  essential 
truth  of  his  nature.  Suppose  that 
evidence  is  given  sufficient  in  itself 
to  authenticate  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  at 
once  it  becomes  evident  that  divine 
worship  is  due  to  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
incarnate,  precisely  because  worship 
is  due  to  God.  The  question  is  then 
only  debatable  on  the  point  whether 
this  revelation  has  been  made  or  not 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  it  has  not, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  created  and 
finite  person,  it  would  follow  that  the 
worship  paid  to  him  by  all  orthodox 
Christians  is  idolatrous.  It  would  be 
idolatrous  to  worship  any  man  who 
should  pretend  to  be  God  incarnate 
when  he  is  not,  or  who  should  be  er- 
roneously believed  by  his  disciples  to 
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be  a  divine  person,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  question  whether  any 
such  incarnation  can  be  or  has  been 
decreed  by  the  wisdom  of  God.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  or  to  prove  directly  that 
the  worship  we  pay  to  him  is  not  idol- 
atrous. Everything,  we  admit,  de- 
pends on  proving  it.  If  it  cannot  be 
proved,  Christianity  is  a  superstition, 
and  must  be  classed  with  Brahman- 
ism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. For  the  proof  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  incarnation,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  elsewhere.  We  are 
intent  on  showing  that  no  elevation 
of  created  nature  which  is  possible  is 
in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  su- 
preme dignity  and  sovereignty  of  God, 
and,  consequently,  no  honor  due  to 
such  an  elevated  nature  incompatible 
with  the  supreme  worship  due  to  the 
divine  majesty.  We  are  also  intent 
on  showing  that  it  is  principally  the 
fact  of  the  incarnation  on  which  the 
whole  question  hinges,  and  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  Christ  against  which  the 
objections  of  so-called  theists  to 
saint-worship  are  levelled.  The  in- 
carnation is  the  principle  of  saint- 
worship.  All  orthodox  Protestants 
are  accused  of  idolatrous  saint-wor- 
ship by  Unitarians,  Jews,  Mohamme- 
dans, and  all  pure  theists.  It  is  true 
that  the  orthodox  do  not  regard  Je- 
sus Christ  as  a  mere  saint,  but  all 
others  regard  him  as  being,  at  the 
highest,  only  the  greatest  among  the 
saints.  All  Protestants  who  are  or- 
thodox on  the  incarnation,  and  con- 
formed in  belief  to  the  doctrine  of 
their  own  confessions  and  great  di- 
vines, believe  that  the  holy  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  entitled  to  divine 
worship.  They  are  obliged  to  wor- 
ship not  only  the  divine  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  also  his  human  na- 
ture, his  soul  and  body.  Yet,  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  a  created 


and  finite  substance,  not  possessing 
a  single  divine  attribute.  How,  then, 
can  it  receive  the  worship  due  to  God 
alone  ?  Evidently  it  cannot  receive 
such  a  worship  as  terminating  in  it- 
self, or  as  absolute.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  intellect  to  make  the  judgment 
that  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
of  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  in- 
finite, self-existing  being  whom  we 
call  God,  and  from  whom  all  things 
derive  existence.  Why,  then,  is  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  wor- 
shipped ?  Because  of  the  divine  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongs.  The  soul 
and  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  same  person  who  is  God  is  also 
man,  and  his  humanity  is  inseparable 
from  his  person.  It  is,  therefore,  on 
account  of  and  in  relation  to  his  di- 
vine person  that  his  human  nature  is 
adored  with  the  worship  of  latria. 
If  our  Lord  should  condescend  to 
come  upon  the  earth  again,  we  are 
persuaded  that  every  sincere  Protes- 
tant who  believes  in  his  divinity  would 
gladly  prostrate  himself  at  his  feet  to 
pay  him  supreme  adoration,  and,  if  he 
were  able  to  look  upon  his  face,  would 
feel  that  he  was  gazing  upon  the  very 
countenance  of  God,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
were  fixed  upon  him.  If  there  are 
any  whose  mind  or  feelings  revolt 
from  the  worship  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  his  human  body  and  through  the 
medium  of  his  visible  form,  let  them 
admit  at  once  that  they  are  no  belie- 
vers in  the  incarnation,  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cient Protestant  confessions  and  are 
really  Unitarians.  Those  who  fully 
admit  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  the 
sacred  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
be  adored  must  range  themselves  at 
once  on  our  side  and  prepare  to  de- 
fend our  common  cause.  They  must 
defend  themselves  and  us  against  the 
charge  of  idolatry.    They  cannot  do 
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it  without  laying  down  the  principle 
that,  when  a  created  nature  is  eleva- 
ted to  a  special  union  with  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  made  to  participate 
with  it  in  dignity,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
proportionate  religious  veneration. 
The  more  orthodox  Unitarians  can- 
not deny  this  principle  without  con- 
demning themselves.  They  give  a 
veneration  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  Catholics  call  the  worship  of 
hyperdulia  to  Jesus  Christ;  and  as 
they  do  not  acknowledge  in  him  any 
dignity  differing  in  kind,  but  only 
one  differing  in  degree,  from  that  of 
angels,  prophets,  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  other  saints,  they  cannot  con- 
sistently deny  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing a  lesser  veneration,  or  worship  of 
dulia,  to  the  saints.  Episcopalians 
and  other  Protestants  dedicate  days 
and  churches  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  which  are  acts 
of  very  high  religious  veneration. 
Only  those  who  refuse  all  religious 
veneration  either  to  Jesus  Christ  or 
to  any  created  nature,  because  they 
deny  any  supernatural  elevation  of 
created  nature  into  a  mysterious 
union  with  the  divine  nature,  have 
any  pretext  or  appearance  of  con- 
sistency in  their  charge  of  idolatry 
against  Catholic  saint-worship.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  the  trinitarian  Protest- 
ants who  are  loudest  and  most  vio- 
lent in  repeating  this  charge.  So  far 
as  rationalists  and  Unitarians  are 
concerned,  it  is  not  of  much  utility  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints 
directly.  The  preliminary  question 
of  the  incarnation  has  first  to  be 
settled.  It  is  the  divine  worship  we 
pay  to  Jesus  Christ  which  is  their 
great  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence.  We  leave  them  aside,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  the  one  direct  line 
of  argument  on  which  we  started, 
namely,  that  the  veneration  of  saints 
flows  logically  out  of  the  worship  of 


the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ,  and  is 
rooted  in  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation. 

Orthodox  Protestants  are  bound 
to  pay  divine  worship,  or  the  adora- 
tion of  1  atria,  to  the  soul  and  body  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  a  worship  which  would 
be  idolatry  if  the  humanity  of  Christ 
were  not  united  to  the  divine  nature 
in  one  personality,  so  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Christ  as  man  is  necessarily 
referred  to  his  divine  person  and 
terminates  upon  it.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  are  bound  to  pay  an  in- 
ferior veneration,  or  worship  of  dulia, 
to  the  saints,  because  they  also  are 
united  to  the  divine  nature  through 
the  incarnation  and  in  Christ,  as  his 
co-heirs  and  brethren,  the  participa- 
tors of  his  glory.  They  are  not 
united  with  the  divine  nature  in  one 
personality,  therefore  they  cannot 
receive  divine  worship.  But  they 
are  in  a  lesser  mode  made  "  partak- 
ers of  the  divine  nature,"  as  the 
Scripture  explicitly  declares,  and, 
therefore,  deserve  a  veneration  com- 
mensurate with  their  degree  of  union, 
which  is  ultimately  referred  to  God, 
who  is  "  worshipped  in  his  saints." 
To  compare  the  veneration  of  the 
saints  of  God  with  the  Greek  poly- 
theism is  simply  absurd.  It  is  con- 
nected with  and  springs  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  pure  monotheism  and 
the  worship  paid  to  the  one  true 
God.  It  does  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  supplant  this  doctrine  or  wor- 
ship, confuse  the  idea  of  God,  or  in- 
terfere with  the  recognition  of  his 
sole  and  absolute  sovereignty.  It 
presents  necessarily,  and  by  its  very 
essence,  the  saints  as  the  creatures, 
the  servants,  the  courtiers,  ministers, 
and  favored  friends  of  God,  interces- 
sors and  advocates  for  men  before 
his  throne.  It  presents,  therefore, 
necessarily,  God  as  their  creator, 
sovereign,  and  as  the  source  and 
fountain  of  all  their  sanctity,  beati- 
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tude,  and  glory,  the  author  and  giver 
of  all  the  blessings  asked  for  through 
their  intercession.  The  perpetual 
presence  of  the  true  idea  of  God  pre- 
serves the  idea  of  the  hierarchy  of 
creatures  from  all  corruption  or  per- 
version, and  keeps  continually  before 
the  mind  their  relation  and  subordi- 
nation to  the  supreme  and  absolute 
Lord  of  the  universe. 

In  the  same  way,  the  presence  of 
the  true  idea  of  the  incarnation  pre- 
vents the  idea  of  the  mediation  of 
the  saints  between  God  and  man 
from  being  corrupted.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  any 
other  saint  to  take  the  place  in  the 
Catholic  idea  which  belongs  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
of  mankind,  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood and  vividly  realized  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  medium  of  union  be- 
tween God  and  man  through  the 
hypostatic  union  of  human  nature 
with  the  divine  nature  in  his  person. 
His  expiation  of  sin  derives  its  infi- 
nite value  from  the  divinity  of  his 
person.  His  merits  derive  their  in- 
finite value  also  from  his  divinity. 
He  is  the  source  and  fountain  of 
grace  and  mercy,  because  he  is  God 
and  possesses  life  in  himself.  He  is 
the  sacrifice  perpetually  offered  in 
the  divine  eucharist,  the  perennial 
source  of  life  from  which  the  soul  is 
fed  in  the  holy  communion.  The 
mediation  of  the  saints  is  derived 
from  him,  subordinate  to  and  de- 
pendent on  his  mediation.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  are 
honored  on  account  of  their  rela- 
tion to  him,  and  are  invoked  as  his 
agents  and  ministers  in  dispensing 
grace.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  attribute  to  them  any  separate 
merit  or  independent  power ;  and,  so 
far  from  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  or 
the  saints  impeding  the  view  of 
Christ,  it  only  brings  him  into  bolder 


relief,  and  by  contrast  and  compari- 
son enhances  the  conception  of  his 
infinite  elevation,  as  their  and  our 
creator  and  sovereign,  above  all  crea- 
tures even  the  most  exalted.  Dr. 
Johnson  with  his  usual  strong  good 
sense,  saw  this,  and  with  his  usual 
manly  honesty  avowed  it,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  read  his  Life 
by  Boswell.  Intelligent  Protestants 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  perpetually  reiterating  the  stupid 
charge  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  she  substitutes  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints  as  objects  of  worship  in 
the  place  of  God,  or  as  objects  of 
confidence  in  the  place  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ  The  only  excuse  for 
those  who  make  this  assertion  is  in- 
vincible ignorance,  an  excuse  not 
very  creditable  to  men  who  profess  to 
be  theologians.  It  may  avail  for  those 
who  have  grown  too  old  to  make  any 
new  studies  or  receive  any  new 
ideas,  and  for  those  whose  intelli- 
gence and  learning  are  so  circum- 
scribed that  they  cannot  become  ac- 
quainted with  or  understand  the 
arguments  of  Catholic  theologians. 
But  for  those  who  have  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
understand  these  grave  questions, 
but  yet  persist,  either  through  cul- 
pable ignorance  or  wilful  dishones- 
ty, in  misrepresenting  Catholic  doc- 
trine, there  can  be  no  excuse.  In 
spite  of  our  desire  to  stretch  charity 
to  its  utmost  limits,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  are  afraid  to  meet 
the  question  openly  and  fairly,  afraid 
to  investigate,  and  afraid  to  discuss 
the  issue  between  us  on  its  real 
merits.  They  apprehend,  more  or 
less  vaguely  or  distinctly,  that  they 
cannot  maintain  their  ground  if  they 
state  the  Catholic  doctrines  fairly  and 
argue  against  them  as  they  really  are. 
Their  instinct  of  self-preservation 
teaches  them  that  their  only  safety 
consists  in  the  smoke  which  they 
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create  by  their  incessant  fusillade  of 
misrepresentation,  and  which  hides 
the  true  aspect  of  the  field  from  their 
deluded  followers. 

We  leave  this  part  of  our  subject 
with  a  reiteration  of  what  we  have 
already  affirmed  and  proved.  The 
attempt  to  prove  a  priori  from  the 
idea  of  God,  or  from  the  idea  of  the 
incarnation  and  mediation  of  the 
Word  made  man,  that  the  religious 
veneration  of  the  saints  is  incom- 
patible with  the  supreme  worship  due 
to  God,  and  the  supreme  confidence 
we  are  bound  to  repose  in  the  merits 
and  grace  of  the  sacred  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  perfectly  futile.  The 
only  real  question  is  one  of  evidence  : 
whether  the  Catholic  Church  can  fur- 
nish evidence  of  her  divine  authority 
to  teach  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints  have  received  a  subordi- 
nate office  of  mediation,  and  are  to  be 
honored  and  invoked  by  a  special 
and  formal  cultus.  If  the  evidence 
which  is  proposed  can  be  refuted,  the 
worship  of  the  saints  may  be  qualified 
as  a  vain  observance,  a  superstition, 
a  useless  addition  to  Christianity. 
But  it  can  never,  with  any  reason,  be 
denominated  idolatry ;  because  it 
distinctly  limits  itself  to  that  venera- 
tion which  is  simply  commensurate 
with  a  merely  created  and  derived 
dignity,  leaving  intact  and  perfect  the 
supreme  worship  of  God.  It  can 
never  be  denominated  a  substitution 
of  many  saviours  and  mediators  in 
place  of  the  one  Saviour  and  Media- 
tor Jesus  Christ ;  because  it  leaves 
the  doctrine  of  his  mediation  intact 
and  perfect.  That  this  evidence  can 
be  demolished  by  sound  historical 
learning,  scientific  exegesis  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  solid  theological  ar- 
guments, we  have  no  fear.  We*  do 
not  think  our  antagonists  have  much 
hope  of  doing  it.  They  have  already 
said  all  that  can  be  said  on  their  side, 
and  only  damaged  their  own  cause 


by  it.  They  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
universal  testimony  of  all  ages  and 
countries  to  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
without  resorting  to  principles  which 
subvert  their  own  foundation  and 
leave  them  to  sink  down  into  the  pit 
that  has  swallowed  up  Re'nan  and 
Colenso.  These  topics  have  been 
exhaustively  handled  by  numerous 
and  able  Catholic  writers,  to  whom 
we  refer  those  readers  who  wish  to 
investigate  them.  We  turn  now  to 
the  second  part  of  our  subject,  which 
relates  to  the  honor  paid  to  the  sa- 
cred images  of  Christ  and  the  saints. 

Anticatholic  writers  are  so  illogi- 
cal, careless,  and  confused  in  their 
arguments  against  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices,  and  use  so  much  rhe- 
toric, directed  merely  ad  captandum 
vulgus,  especially  when  they  take  up 
this,  which  is  one  of  their  favorite 
themes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
follow  and  refute  them  in  a  clear 
and  methodical  manner.  They  deal 
very  much  in  assertions  and  vitupe- 
rative expressions,  in  misrepresenta- 
tions, ridicule,  and  low  attempts  at 
wit,  in  unmeaning  laudations  of 
themselves  as  the  only  enlightened 
and  spiritual  persons  in  the  world, 
and  wholesale  depreciation  of  Catho- 
lics, especially  the  simple  and  pious 
peasantry  and  common  people  of 
Catholic  countries.  We  suppose  that 
the  substance  of  their  objections 
against  the  veneration  of  images,  ex- 
tracted and  reduced  to  a  clear  and 
precise  statement,  would  be  some- 
thing like  this  :  The  use  made  of 
images  in  religious  worship  by  Ca- 
tholics is  idolatrous,  because  it  either 
is  actually  an  adoration  of  images  as 
gods  in  place  of  the  true  God,  or,  if 
not,  leads  to  and  encourages  such  a 
worship,  and  bears  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  being  identical  with  it 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  condemned,  as 
intrinsically  dangerous  in  itself,  and 
therefore  prohibited  under  the  old 
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law,  and  as  in  many  cases  among 
the  uneducated  grossly  superstitious 
and  heathenish.  It  is,  therefore,  on  a 
par  with  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  other  pagan  na- 
tions, which  is  so  severely  denounced 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  so  un- 
mercifully ridiculed  by  the  early 
Christian  writers  ;  although  enlight- 
ened Catholics,  like  enlightened  pa- 
gans, may  be  free  from  the  grossness 
of  the  vulgar  superstition. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  require  us  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  image-worship 
among  the  heathen  nations.  This 
has  been  done  already  by  Bishop 
England,  who  has  handled  the  whole 
matter  with  great  learning  and  abil- 
ity in  his  "  Letters  to  the  Gospd 
Messenger"  It  has  also  been  briefly 
but  satisfactorily  treated  in  an  article 
on  "  Is  it  Honest  ?"  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  magazine.  We  may  assert 
it  as  a  certain  and  established  fact, 
that  the  heathen  priests  and  other 
intelligent  advocates  of  polytheism 
held  the  opinion,  so  far  as  they  were 
sincere  believers  in  their  own  system, 
that  the  divinities  whom  they  wor- 
shipped were  in  some  way  bound  to 
their  images,  and  acted  through  them 
as  the  soul  acts  through  the  body. 
They  did  not,  of  course,  worship  the 
metal  or  wood  of  which  the  images 
were  composed  ;  but  they  did  wor- 
ship the  images  themselves,  as  being 
animated  statues  informed  by  a  di- 
vine virtue,  and  really  containing  the 
persons  they  represented.  Philoso- 
phers like  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others, 
and  persons  who  were  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  more  sound  and 
monotheistic  philosophy,  were  not 
idolaters  in  the  strict  and  gross  sense. 
They  regarded  the  divinities  of  the 
popular  mythology  as  only  a  sort  of 
genii,  and  probably  considered  their 
images  as  only  representations  in- 
tended to  impress  the  senses  and 


keep  alive  the  belief  and  devotion  of 
the  people.  But  the  doctrine  of 
polytheism  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  sounder  and  higher  philosophy. 
The  system  was  idolatrous,  both  in 
its  substitution  of  imaginary  beings 
for  the  one,  true  God,  and  also  in  its 
offering  of  the  worship  due  to  God 
to  images  as  containing  their  ima- 
ginary divinities.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account,  in  estimating  the 
idolatrous  character  of  this  heathen 
worship,  not  only  that  it  terminated 
upon  objects  which  were  not  divine 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  homage 
given,  without  reference  to  the  su- 
preme creator  and  lord,  but  also 
that  these  objects  were  unreal  and 
imaginary  beings.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, merely  an  undue  exaltation  of 
the  creature,  but  a  substitution  of 
mere  creations  of  the  imagination  in 
lieu  of  the  true  God.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  only  polytheism,  or  a  denial 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  a  division  of 
the  deity  among  many  beings  pos- 
sessing divine  attributes,  but  ^/-wor- 
ship, that  is,  the  worship  of  nonen- 
tities in  place  of  the  real,  infinite 
Being.  The  image  represented  no- 
thing real.  It  was  worshipped  as 
related  to  an  imaginary  divinity,  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  it  and  to  com- 
municate to  it  a  certain  divine  quality. 
There  being  no  such  person  really 
existing,  the  image  was  a  mere  idol ; 
and  the  worship  had  no  real  object 
to  terminate  upon  except  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed.  A  man 
who  cherishes  and  honors  the  picture 
of  his  wife  has  a  real  and  legitimate 
object  upon  which  the  affections  and 
emotions  awakened  by  the  picture 
may  terminate  ;  but  an  artist  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  picture  painted 
after  an  imaginary  ideal  in  his  own 
mind  loves  a  mere  painted  form,  an 
idol,  and  is,  therefore,  guilty  of  an  ab- 
surd form  of  picture-worship.  If 
this  love  takes  the  place  of  the  love 
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of  God  in  his  soul  and  leads  him  to 
place  his  supreme  good  in  this  im- 
aginary being,  he  is  an  idolater.  The 
heathen  had  nothing  in  their  idols 
but  lumps  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
fashioned  to  represent  some  imagi- 
nary being.  They  were  therefore 
open  to  all  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
the  prophets  and  other  servants  of 
the  true  God,  for  shaping  to  them- 
selves gods  which  were  the  mere  cre- 
ations of  their  own  art  and  skill.  The 
condemnation  of  idols  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  falls,  therefore,  not  chiefly 
upon  the  mere  use  of  images  as  rep- 
resenting the  object  of  worship,  but 
upon  the  making  and  honoring  of 
images  representing  beings  who,  if 
they  existed,  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  worship  they  received,  and 
who,  in  point  of  fact,  had  no  real  ex- 
istence. Idolatry  is  also  called  in 
the  Scripture  demon-worship,  be- 
cause, as  we  understand  it,  the  de- 
mons by  means  of  it  seduced  men 
away  from  the  worship  of  God,  and 
also  because,  by  possessing  the 
images  of  the  false  gods,  speaking 
through  the  oracles,  and  inciting  to 
the  commission  of  a  multitude  of 
crimes  in  connection  with  idolatry, 
they  reduced  the  heathen  into  servi- 
tude to  themselves. 

The  prohibition  of  images  to  be 
used  in  the  worship  sanctioned  by 
the  divine  law  was  a  precept  of  dis- 
cipline enacted  for  a  special  reason. 
The  reason  was  the  same  which  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  that  economy  by 
which  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
in  human  form,  the  hierarchy  of  an- 
gels, the  glory  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
the  exaltation  of  the  saints  to  a  deific 
union,  were  at  first  obscurely  reveal- 
ed, and  only  gradually  disclosed  to 
the  clear  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
generality  of  the  faithful.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  first  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  unity  and  spiritu- 


ality, then  the  Trinity  and  Incarna- 
tion, so  firmly  in  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  anything  similar  to  the 
corrupt  worshipping  of  created  things, 
before  it  was  safe  to  allow  the  glorifi- 
cation of  all  creation  and  all  nature, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  In- 
carnation, to  be,  fully  manifested. 
The  Trinity  and  Incarnation  were 
but  dimly  revealed,  and  only  expli- 
citly known  by  the  ilite  of  the  faith- 
ful, in  order  that  the  attention  of  the 
childish,  imperfect  minds  of  those 
who  lived  in  those  early  ages,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  and  seductive 
polytheism,  might  be  fixed  principal- 
ly on  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the 
divine  nature.  It  was  the  special 
mission  of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
dispensations  to  preserve  and  hand 
down  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  true 
God.  There  would  have  been  a  dan- 
ger in  distinctly  revealing  the  Trinity 
before  the  time,  that  the  dogma 
would  have  been  corrupted  and  per- 
verted by  a  false  conception  of  the 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  divine  be- 
ing, as  of  a  plurality  of  beings.  The 
Incarnation  would  have  been  per- 
verted also  into  anthropomorphism, 
or  the  conception  of  the  divine  na- 
ture as  identical  with  human  na- 
ture. Too  distinct  a  knowledge  of 
the  angelic  hierarchy  would  have 
dazzled  the  minds  of  a  people  pre- 
disposed and  continually  tempted  to 
idolatry,  and  would  have  withdrawn 
them  from  the  contemplation  and 
worship  of  God.  Sculpture  and 
painting  would  have  affected  their 
senses  and  imagination  too  powerful- 
ly, and  would  have  fostered  the  dis- 
position to  conceive  of  the  divine  na- 
ture as  divided  among  many  deities, 
and  resembling  material,  created  ob- 
jects. It  was  necessary  that  Christ 
should  come  and  manifest  himself  to 
men  in  his  true  character,  and  that 
he  should  establish  an  infallible 
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church,  competent  to  teach  and  define 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  in  their 
relation  to  the  divine  unity,  to  con- 
demn all  errors,  and  to  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  theology  with  unerring 
certitude,  before  the  grand  and  ab- 
struse mysteries  of  faith  could  be  safely 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 
Our  Lord  himself  proceeded  with 
great  caution  in  these  matters,  and 
so  did  the  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors. The  trinity  in  unity  and  the 
person  of  Christ  had  first  to  be 
proposed  and  to  be  sunk  indelibly 
into  the  mind  of  the  church,  be- 
fore the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
saints  could  be  brought  prominently 
forward ;  and  religion  had  first  to  be 
imbued  with  spirituality  and  pure, 
robust  morality,  before  the  splendor 
of  worship  and  the  riches  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  all  the  subsidiary  means  of 
impressing  the  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation, could  receive  their  due  develop- 
ment Nevertheless,  that  the  unity 
of  revelation  might  be  manifest  and 
the  continuity  of  development  be 
kept  unbroken,  everything  which  was 
destined  to  bloom  forth  in  its  season 
in  full  splendor  upon  this  grand 
plant  of  God  whose  branches  are  des- 
tined to  overshadow  the  world,  ex- 
isted in  germ  and  bud  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
to  follow  up  this  thought  Orthodox 
Protestants  will  admit  it  in  regard  to 
the  principal  mysteries  of  Catholic 
faith.  The  text  of  Scripture  shows 
plainly  that  ceremonial,  architecture, 
and  music,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  not 
liable  to  lose  its  symbolic  character 
too  easily  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  profusely  employed  in  the 
religion  of  the  old  law.  Philosophy, 
poetry,  science,  and  literature  were 
kept  in  abeyance  to  a  great  extent, 
and  yet  given  sufficiently  for  intellec- 
tual culture  in  the  inspired  writings. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  restriction 
placed  on  sculpture  and  painting,  yet 


images  were  to  a  certain  extent  made 
use  of,  by  the  divine  commandment, 
for  symbolic  purposes  in  the  sanctua- 
ry and  in  the  temple.  This  is  their 
true  and  legitimate  use,  and  they  are 
to  be  classed  with  other  symbols, 
emblems,  or  exterior  signs  and  re- 
presentations to  the  senses  of  persons 
and  things  in  the  supersensible  and 
celestial  world.  Sacraments,  holy 
places,  holy  things,  temples,  altars, 
vestments,  ceremonies,  images,  all 
belong  to  the  same  order,  and  find 
their  reason  and  principle  in  the  In- 
carnation. The  Incarnation  is  the 
highest  consecration  and  elevation  of 
material  substance  and  form.  The 
body  of  Christ  is  hypostatically  uni- 
ted to  the  divine  nature  and  made 
the  true,  living  image  of  the  Godhead, 
as  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  teach- 
es, the  medium  by  which  God  is  mani- 
fested in  the  sensible  and  visible  or- 
der. Through  Christ  the  whole  ma- 
terial universe  is  sanctified  and  uni- 
ted with  God  as  its  final  cause.  The 
fanciful  theosophies  and  mythologies 
of  the  heathen  world  were  only  abor- 
tive efforts  to  express  this  truth. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  given  ut- 
terance to  this  idea  in  very  beautiful 
language,  so  far  as  Greek  polytheism 
is  concerned,  in  his  review  of  Ecu 
Homo.  Heathen  art  was  similarly  a 
perverted  foreshadowing  of  Catholic 
art,  copied  after  the  ideal,  not  of  re- 
deemed and  glorified  but  of  fallen 
nature,  not  of  heaven  but  of  hell, 
which  is  but  a  dark  counterpart  of 
heaven. 

Modern  Protestants  will  generally 
admit  the  lawfulness  and  utility  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  considered  as 
the  outward  expression  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  beauty,  the  representa- 
tion of  persons,  scenes,  places  worthy 
of  respect,  means  of  improving  the 
senses  and  imagination  with  religious 
ideas.  They  are  not  like  their  an- 
cestors, who  defaced  sanctuaries,  ri- 
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fled  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  burned 
relics,  broke  stained-glass  windows, 
destroyed  sculptures  and  paintings, 
and,  with  barbarous  vandalism,  did 
what  they  could  to  efface  the  glorious 
monuments  of  the  ages  of  faith.  The 
remnants  of  these  sacred  relics  of 
antiquity  which  they  have  now  in 
their  possession  they  preserve  with 
jealous  care.  They  even  make  use 
of  sculpture  and  painting  to  perpetu- 
ate their  own  heretical  tradition,  as 
well  as  to  set  forth  what  they  have  re- 
tained that  is  truly  Christian.  They 
adorn  their  churches  with  works  of 
art,  and  erect  monuments  and  sta- 
tues to  their  own  chiefs  and  leaders, 
as,  for  instance,  the  monument  to  the 
English  pseudo-martyrs  at  Oxford, 
and  the  statue  of  Luther  recently  un- 
veiled with  so  much  pomp  and  cere- 
mony at  Worms.  They  are,  there- 
fore, precluded  from  making  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  sculptured  or 
painted  images  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  in  general,  and  are  restricted 
to  objections  against  certain  uses  of 
these  images  in  religious  rites  or  wor- 
ship, and  certain  acts  of  respect  and 
veneration  which  are  exhibited  toward 
them.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to 
show  that  this  use  of  images  is  pre- 
cisely identical  in  principle  with  that 
use  of  them  to  which  Protestants  do 
not  object,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  and  necessary  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  even  the  most  vio- 
lent iconoclasts  cannot  break. 

The  human  mind  is  forced  to  use 
images  as  its  media ;  and,  although  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  these  images 
sculptured  or  painted,  it  is  by  reason 
of  the  aforesaid  necessity  of  using 
images  of  some  kind  that  man  in- 
stinctively seeks  in  sculpture  and 
painting  a  suitable  outward  form  and 
expression  of  his  intellectual  images, 
and  finds  so  much  pleasure  in  behold- 
ing these  intellectual  images  express- 
ed in  works  of  art  by  others. 


The  human  intellect  is  incapable 
of  contemplating  the  divine  essence 
immediately.    It  forms  an  intellec- 
tual conception  or  image  which  repre- 
sents God  to  itself  but  which  is 
most  imperfect  and  inadequate.  Any 
one  who  should  believe  that  God 
really  is  like  the  conception  or  ima- 
gination he  is  able  to  form  of  hira, 
would  commit  as  great  an  absurdity 
as  one  who  should  believe  that  he  is 
like  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  long 
white  beard.    Not  only  is  the  con- 
ception or  intellectual  image  of  God 
formed  by  the  mind  always  inade- 
quate, but  it  is  often  false  in  certain 
respects.    Aristotle's  conception  of 
God  was  essentially  a  false  one ;  so  is 
that  of  the  Deists,  of  the  Calvinists, 
and  of  those  Universalists  who  deny 
his  retributive  justice.    Even  the 
highest  contemplative,  as  they  them- 
selves positively  affirm,  although  they 
speak  of  a  certain  purely  spiritual 
and  imageless  view  of  God,  never 
contemplate  God  so  directly  that 
they  can  dispense  with  every  intel- 
lectual species  or  image  as  a  medium, 
and  intend  only  by  imageless  contem- 
plation to  designate  a  degree  of  sub- 
tility  in  their  intellectual  operations 
which  renders  them  pure  and  spiri- 
tual by  comparison  with  those  of 
grosser  minds.    Probably  most  per- 
sons of  uncultivated  intellects  repre- 
sent God  to  their  imagination  under 
some  majestic  and  venerable  human 
form,  and  think  of  him  as  seated  on 
a  throne,  in  a  superb  palace,  with 
his  ministering  angels,  also  clothed 
in  corporeal  forms,  attending  upon 
him.    Those  whose  clear  intellec- 
tual conceptions  enable  them  to 
rid  themselves  of  every  image  bor- 
rowed from  the  human  figure  in 
thinking  of  God,  will  still  find  that 
their  minds  make  use  of  certain  em- 
blems, figures,  or  images  of  the  di- 
vine attributes,  such  as  light,  the  sea, 
the  atmosphere.    Much  more  will 
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they  find  themselves  compelled  to 
transfer  to  their  conception  of  the 
divine  intelligence  aad  volition  the 
analogy  of  their  own  manner  of 
thought,  of  their  sentiments  and 
affections.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  a  person  thinks  of  Jesus  Christ, 
meditates  on  his  life,  death,  and  glo- 
rified state  in  heaven,  he  will  form  to 
himself  images  which  represent  his 
ideal  conception,  images  so  much 
the  more  distinct  as  they  reflect  the 
humanity  of  Christ  with  which  we 
are  far  more  immediately  united  than 
we  are  with  the  divine  nature,  and 
which  we  are  therefore  able  to  repre- 
sent more  exactly  and  vividly  to  our 
imagination.  Are  we  to  say,  then, 
that  every  person  worships  the  image 
of  God  or  of  Jesus  Christ  which  his 
intellect  has  formed,  and  becomes 
thereby  an  idolater  ?  Certainly  not. 
His  reason  and  faith  assure  him  of 
the  existence  of  God  and  Christ  as 
objectively  real,  distinct  from  his 
own  mental  conception,  and  surpass- 
ing all  his  apprehensions.  His  in- 
tention in  worship  is  directed  to  God 
as  he  really  is,  and  is  true  worship, 
although  the  intellectual  media  which 
the  soul  is  obliged  to  make  use  of 
are  imperfect  and  inadequate. 

The  case  is  no  way  altered  if  the 
sculptured  or  painted  image  of  Christ 
is  made  use  of,  instead  of  or  to- 
gether with  the  intellectual  image. 
The  crucifix  is  only  a  permanent 
image  affecting  the  exterior  senses, 
as  the  intellectual  representation  is 
a  transient  image  affecting  the  inte- 
rior senses.  Coleridge  says  that  a 
picture  is  "an  intermediate  some- 
what between  a  thought  and  a  thing." 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  statue, 
though  a  statue  is  more  of  a  thing 
than  a  painting  is.  The  material 
substance  employed  by  the  artist  is 
merely  the  substratum  of  the  form, 
which  is  something  ideal,  as  langu- 
age is  merely  the  medium  of  thought. 


In  painting  or  sculpture  of  real  merit, 
the  higher  and  more  perfect  concep- 
tions of  men  who  possess  the  artistic 
gift  are  transferred  to  the  minds  of 
those  whose  ideal  conceptions  are  of 
an  inferior  order,  or  who,  at  least, 
are  not  able  to  give  their  conceptions 
an  outward  and  permanent  expres- 
sion. The  artist  who  makes  a  statue 
or  painting  of  our  Lord  intends  to 
represent  him  according  to  the  ideal 
which  he  has  in  his  own  mind.  His 
object  is  to  bring  the  ideal  concep- 
tion of  Christ  vividly  and  distinctly 
before  the  imagination  of  the  behold- 
er. The  more  completely  he  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  the  desired  ef- 
fect, the  more  perfect  will  be  the 
identification  of  the  image  with  the 
object  it  represents  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  beholder;  that  is,  the 
image,  the  more  completely  it  is  an 
image,  the  less  does  it  attract  atten- 
tion to  its  own  separate  reality,  and 
the  more  does  it  fix  the  attention  of 
the  mind  on  the  object  it  represents. 
A  person  whose  mind  is  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  art,  looking  at  a 
masterpiece  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, forgets  that  it  is  only  a  repre- 
sentation, and  seems  to  himself  to  be 
looking  at  the  reality.  His  imagi- 
nation transports  him  to  the  scene 
of  crucifixion,  and  he  is  spell-bound 
as  he  gazes  on  the  face  of  the  dying 
Christ.  The  same  emotions  arise  in 
his  mind  that  would  arise  if  he  were 
actually  gazing  upon  the  crucifixion 
itself.  If  he  is  a  Christian,  he  will 
spontaneously  elicit  acts  of  worship 
toward  the  Son  of  God  dying  on  the 
cross.  These  interior  acts  will  man- 
ifest themselves  by  exterior  signs, 
by  the  respectful  posture,  the  silence, 
the  reverential  expression  of  counte- 
nance, the  moistened  eye,which  betray 
the  workings  of  the  soul  within  to 
any  attentive  observer.  Suppose  that 
he  kneels  down  and  offers  a  prayer, 
that  he  kisses  the  feet  of  the  image 
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of  Christ,  that  he  exclaims  aloud, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God  1"  is  that 
idolatry  ?  Is  he  worshipping  a  picture 
or  a  statue  ?  If  he  is,  then  all  the 
merely  interior  and  mental  acts  of  a 
person  who  is  affected  by  a  statue  or 
picture  of  Christ  are  equally  idola- 
trous. If  the  sculptured  or  painted 
image  of  Christ  is  really  substituted 
for  Christ  himself,  and  receives  as  a 
reality,  distinct  in  itself,  any  homage 
or  affection  which  it  terminates  as 
an  ultimate  object?  then  all  admirers 
of  works  of  art  are  guilty  of  the 
same  species  of  absurdity,  commit 
the  same  unreasonable  act,  in  a  less- 
er degree,  which  culminates,  in  the 
case  supposed,  in  the  supreme  folly 
of  adoring  marble,  ivory,  canvas, 
and  paint.  That  class  of  persons 
who  go  into  raptures  over  works  of 
art,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  Catholic  use  of  the  cru- 
cifix which  is  not  contradicted  by 
their  own  practice  and  avowed 
sentiments.  If  the  devout  senti- 
ments awakened  by  a  crucifix  or 
a  painting  of  the  crucifixion  are  le- 
gitimate for  once  and  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  they  are  legitimate 
at  all  times.  If  it  is  lawful  to  go  to 
a  picture-gallery  in  order  to  see  a 
masterpiece,  it  is  lawful  to  buy  it,  to 
hang  it  in  an  oratory,  to  visit  it  every 
day,  and  to  make  a  regular  and  con- 
stant use  of  it,  as  a  means  of  excit- 
ing devotion.  If  the  inward  senti- 
ments it  awakens  are  lawful,  so  is 
their  outward  expression ;  and  if 
this  outward  expression  is  in  itself 
lawful,  it  may  be  prescribed  as  a  law 
by  the  ritual  of  the  church.  The 
same  principle  that  justifies  the  mak- 
ing of  a  crucifix,  and  the  looking 
upon  it  with  emotion,  justifies  the 
church  in  placing  it  above  the  altar, 
bowing  or  genuflecting  before  it,  in- 
censing it,  exposing  it  on  Good  Fri- 
day to  veneration,  and  chanting  the 


words :  "  Ecce  lignum  crucis,  venite 
odor  emus" 

The  crucifix^  considered  as  a  ma- 
terial object,  is  merely  treated  with 
the  same  respect  which  is  shown  to  a 
Bible,  an  altar-cloth,  a  chalice,  or  any 
other  object  devoted  to  sacred  uses. 
As  a  representation,  it  is  not  distin- 
guished from  the  object  which  it  re- 
presents, and  the  acts  of  interior  or 
exterior  veneration  which  terminate 
upon  it  are  merely  relative,  and  are 
referred  altogether  to  Jesus  Christ 
They  are  like  the  kiss  which  a  man 
imprints  upon  his  wife's  picture,  or 
the  uncovering  of  the  head  when  a 
procession  passes  the  statue  of 
Washington.  There  is  only  one 
question,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the 
veneration  given  to  the  crucifix,  and 
that  is,  Does  the  object  or  person  re- 
presented, that  is,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  deserve  the  worship  of  la- 
tria,  or  divine  worship,  which  we 
pay  to  him,  and  which  we  signify 
by  these  exterior  marks  of  respect 
toward  his  image  ?  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  images  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  The  venera- 
tion paid  to  them  has  no  respect  to 
the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, but  passes  to  their  prototypes, 
that  is,  the  persons  represented. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  Do 
these  prototypes  deserve  the  honor 
we  intend  to  pay  them  ?  If  they  do, 
it  is  right  to  signify  this  honor  by 
marks  of  respect  to  their  images,  such 
as  bowing,  offering  incense,  burn- 
ing lights,  decorating  the  shrines  in 
which  they  are  placed  with  flowers, 
and  kneeling  before  them  to  offer 
prayers. 

We  have  already  shown  that  those 
who  have  the  mere  devotion  of  taste 
and  imagination  toward  statues  and 
pictures  act  in  a  manner  precisely 
analogous,  and  pass  through  the 
same  mental  process  which  is  exhi- 
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bited  by  the  Catholic  in  the  respect 
which  he  pays  to  the  sacred  images 
of  Christ  and  the  saints.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  latter  makes 
use  of  his  imagination  in  the  service 
of  a  real  and  practical  faith  and 
piety.  His  devotion  is  not  a  mere 
intellectual  or  sentimental  devotion, 
but  a  spiritual  exercise.  It  is,  there- 
fore, less  dependent  on  the  artistic 
merit  and  excellence  of  the  represen- 
tation than  the  merely  sentimental 
excitement  of  the  votary  of  art.  A 
rude  crucifix  or  a  simple  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  sufficient  for 
the  only  purpose  for  which  the  devout 
Catholic  makes  use  of  them,  as  a 
help  to  fix  the  senses  and  attention,  a 
sort  of  step-ladder  by  which  he  may 
raise  his  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  Christ  and  his  blessed  mother. 
Many  other  circumstances  give  value 
to  sacred  objects  besides  their  in- 
trinsic worth.  Their  history,  their 
antiquity,  the  associations  connected 
with  them,  the  traditions  of  past  ages 
which  cluster  about  them,  often  give 
them  a  sacredness  far  beyond  the 
charm  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 
Of  the  two,  we  should  much  prefer 
to  have  Bernini's  exquisite  statue, 
over  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  goes 
into  raptures  which  betray  his  refin- 
ed love  of  art,  destroyed,  rather  than 
the  venerable  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
which,  with  manners  the  reverse  of 
exquisite  and  refined,  he  calls  "a 
grimy  idol."  Even  persons  of  the 
most  exquisite  taste  often  love  an 
old  house,  old  portraits,  old  articles 
of  furniture,  and  many  other  old 
things,  intrinsically  ugly  and  value- 
less, far  more  than  any  similar  ob- 
jects which  are  new,  costly,  and  fa- 
bricated in  the  highest  style  of  art 
For  the  same  reason,  certain  objects 
of  devotion,  which  are  devoid  of  all 
artistic  excellence,  may  be  very  dear 
and  venerable  to  Catholics  of  the 
most  cultivated  taste.    Much  more, 


then,  it  is  natural  that  rude  and  un- 
sightly statues  or  pictures  should  be 
objects  of  devotion  to  Catholics  of 
uncultivated  taste.  Protestants  make 
a  great  mistake  in  judging  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  common  people  in 
Catholic  countries.  They  attribute 
to  superstition  what  is  really  to  be 
ascribed  only  to  uncultivated  taste. 
The  sentiments  which  are  awakened 
by  masterpieces  of  art  they  can  un- 
derstand ;  but  they  cannot  under- 
stand that  ordinary  and  even  gro- 
tesque images  are  masterpieces  of 
art  and  models  of  beauty  to  the  rude 
and  childish  mind  of  the  multitude. 
To  their  prejudiced  and  distorted 
fancy,  these  images  appear  like  idols, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  people  to- 
ward them  like  a  stupid  idol-worship. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  these  simple  people  what 
chefs-d'ecuvre  of  religious  art  are  to 
them — a  vivid  representation,  in  out- 
ward form,  of  their  own  highest  ideal. 
The  susceptibility  of  these  untutored 
minds  to  those  emotions  which  are 
awakened  through  the  senses  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  more  edu- 
cated, though  it  is  not  so  chastened. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
southern  races.  Poetry,  music,  paint- 
ing, everything  which  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  finds  a  ready  response 
in  their  ardent  temperament.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  proof  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom in  the  church  that  she  has  tak- 
en advantage  of  all  these  means  of 
impressing  religious  ideas  upon  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  men  in  every 
stage  of  intellectual  development. 
There  are  some  whose  devotion  takes 
a  more  purely  intellectual  form,  and 
who  elevate  their  minds  to  God 
and  heaven  more  easily  by  interior 
recollection  and  meditation  than  by 
any  exercise  of  the  imagination  or 
any  outward  aids.  A  few  prefer  the 
solitude  of  a  cell  or  a  cave  to  Co- 
logne Cathedral,  and  an  hour's  ab- 
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stracted  contemplation  to  all  the 
pageantry  of  St.  Peter's.  Such  are 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  follow 
the  bent  of  their  own  inclination  and 
the  leading  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The 
mass  of  men,  however,  even  of  the 
educated  and  cultivated,  need  the 
help  of  the  exterior  world  to  give 
them  the  images  and  emblems  of 
divine  and  spiritual  things  with- 
out which  they  cannot  fix  their  atten- 
tion or  awaken  their  emotions.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  helps  and 
instruments  with  which  they  worship 
God  vary  indefinitely.  The  devotion 
of  those  whose  state  is  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual childhood,  or  in  whose  tem- 
perament imagination  and  passion 
predominate,  will  necessarily  be  more 
sensuous  than  that  of  more  cultivated 
minds  or  races  of  a  more  cool  and 
sedate  temperament  It  is  the  same 
principle,  however,  which  pervades 
and  regulates  all ;  the  spirit  is  one, 
though  the  form  varies.  The  true 
mystic,  who  is  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  nature,  does 
not  deny  to  the  sacred  humanity  of 
Christ,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
saints,  or  to  any  holy  things,  their 
worth  and  excellence,  although  he 
does  not  fix  his  attention  upon  them 
so  frequently  and  so  directly  as 
others.  The  great  saints  and  theo- 
logians of  the  church  never  despise 
the  devotions  of  the  people  or  accuse 
them  of  superstition.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  intelligent  few  and 
the  superstitious  many  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  is  one  which  the  most 
highly  educated  and  spiritually  min- 
ded Catholics  disdain  and  repudiate 
as  a  dishonor  to  themselves.  It  is 
made  by  sciolists,  who  are  unable  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  our  theo- 
logians or  to  deny  the  sanctity  of 
our  saints,  and  who  seek  to  evade  in 
this  way  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion. The  veneration  of  saints  and 


the  use  of  images  in  religious  wor- 
ship, they  say,  though  it  does  not 
prevent  the  UUe  of  Catholics  from 
offering  a  supreme  and  pure  worship 
to  God  and  looking  up  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  only  Saviour,  leads 
the  multitude  to  superstition  and 
idolatry.  We  are  better  judges  of 
the  fact  than  they  are.  They  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  our  religion,  or  of  the  ideas 
and  state  of  mind  of  our  people.  We 
know  these  things.  We  have,  at  least, 
as  much  abhorrence  of  idolatry  as 
they  have,  and  as  much  zeal  for  the 
enlightenment  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  multitude.  We  know  that 
there  is  no  taint  of  superstition  or 
idolatry  in  the  devotion  of  our  people. 
The  Catholic  Church  keeps  the  ideas 
of  God  and  Christ  vividly  before  the 
minds  of  her  children  ;  they  realize 
them  in  a  manner  of  which  those 
who  are  out  of  the  church  have  no 
conception.  The  accusation  of  with- 
drawing from  God  and  our  Lord  that 
which  is  due  to  them — to  divide  and 
scatter  it  among  inferior  beings — 
comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
Protestants.  What  have  they  done 
to  reclaim  mankind  from  polytheism 
and  to  spread  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  ?  They  have  done  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  cripple  the  efforts  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  by  sowing  dis- 
sension in  Christendom  and  giving 
the  scandal  of  disunion  to  infidels. 
They  have  bred  anew  the  old  here- 
sies against  the  Trinity  and  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ  which  had  become 
extinct,  together  with  the  more  mon- 
strous error  of  pantheism.  We,  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  have  conquered 
the  ancient  heathenism,  have  planted 
everywhere  Christianity,  have  estab- 
lished on  an  immovable  foundation 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  together  with  the  worship  of 
his  adorable  name. 
We  are  now  carrying  on  the  work 
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of  converting  the  heathen,  and  of 
defending  theism  and  Christianity 
against  the  hosts  of  enemies  raised 
up  against  them  by  the  revolt  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  If  Christianity  is 
to  gain  in  the  future  new  and  more 
glorious  triumphs  over  the  false  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  it  will  be  through 
our  labors  and  our  blood  that  she 
will  win  her  victories.  Not  only 
do  the  defence  and  advancement 
of  the  supernatural  order  rest  on  us ; 
we  are  obliged  also  to  defend  nature, 
reason,  the  arts,  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  life,  from  a  gloomy  Puri- 
tanism, a  hopeless  scepticism,  a  de- 
solating materialism,  which  would 
sweep  away  all  spiritual  philosophy, 
all  sound  science,  all  gayety  and 
charm  in  life,  all  joyousness  in  reli- 
gion, all  ideality  and  heroism  in  the 
sphere  of  human  existence.  It  is 
against  a  universal  iconoclasm  we 
have  to  contend — an  iconoclasm 
which  seeks  to  throw  down  and  de- 
face the  image  of  celestial  truth  and 
beauty,  to  break  the  painted  windows 
through  which  the  light  of  heaven 
streams  in  upon  this  earthly  temple, 
to  efface  those  angelic  and  saintly 
forms  with  the  Madonna  who  is  the 
queen  of  the  whole  bright  multitude, 
to  overthrow  the  cross,  and  finally  to 
drag  down  the  sacred  humanity  of 
Christ,  together  with  the  deity  that 
dwells  in  it  and  is  worshipped  through 
it,  leaving  mankind  without  a  temple, 


an  altar,  a  Saviour,  or  a  God.  We 
have  learned  the  nature  of  the  war- 
fare we  are  engaged  in  too  well  from 
the  conflicts  of  eighteen  centuries,  to 
be  deceived  or  misled.  We  know  that 
an  attack  on  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  edifice  of  the  Catholic  Church 
means  its  total  subversion,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  resist  it  as  if  it  were  avowedly 
aimed  at  the  foundation.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  and  must  not  yield 
up  the  smallest  fragment  of  Catholic 
truth  for  any  plausible  end  whatever. 
Although,  therefore,  the  veneration 
of  saints  and  holy  images  is  not 
among  the  most  necessary  and  fun- 
damental parts  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, yet,  as  the  principle  from  which 
it  proceeds  is  an  integral  portion  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  we  shall  always 
maintain  it  with  the  same  fidelity  as 
we  do  the  primary  truths  of  the 
Creed,  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  the 
Godhead,  the  Incarnation,  Passion, 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  of  the  saints,  will  always 
remain  above  our  altars  and  on  the 
walls  of  our  churches  ;  the  Salve  Re- 
gina  and  Litanies  of  the  Saints  will 
never  cease  to  be  chanted  in  our 
solemn  services  ;  and  we  shall  conti- 
nue to  adore  the  Incarnate  Word  in 
his  sacred  humanity  with  the  wor- 
ship of  latria  until  the  end  of  the 
world. 
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NELLIE  NETTERVILLE;  OR,  ONE  OF  THE  TRANSPLANTED. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Before  leaving  the  guard-room, 
Ormiston  poured  out  a  large  goblet 
of  wine  from  a  flask  which  he  had 
sent  one  of  the  soldiers  to  procure  at 
a  wine-tavern  hard  by,  and  insisted 
upon  Nellie  drinking  it  to  the  last 
drop. 

The  remainder  of  the  flask  he  gave 
to  Roger,  who,  truth  to  say,  was  al- 
most as  much  in  need  of  it  as  Nellie  ; 
and  they  then  all  went  forth  together, 
O'More  having  previously  pledged 
his  word,  both  to  Ormiston  and  Hold- 
fast, to  consider  himself  merely  as 
a  prisoner  at  large,  until  they  them- 
selves should  release  him  from  his 
parole. 

Their  way  led  them  from  the  gate- 
house into  Bridge  street,  and  from 
thence  to  Ormond  Gate,  Earl's  Gate, 
"Geata-na-Eorlagh,"  as  it  was  then 
sometimes  called.  With  Major  Or- 
miston in  their  company,  this  was 
opened  to  them  without  a  question, 
and  they  afterward  proceeded,  as  fast 
as  Nellie's  strength  permitted,  up  the 
steep  hill  street,  debouching  into  the 
Corn  Market.  Entering  the  latter, 
they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  Newgate,  the  great  criminal  pri- 
son of  the  city.  There  it  stood,  dark, 
strong,  and  terrible — too  strong,  Ro- 
ger could  not  help  thinking,  to  be  a 
fitting  prison  for  the  frail,  dying  wo- 
man it  was  guarding  for  the  hang- 
man. It  seemed,  indeed,  almost  like 
an  abuse  of  power  to  have  cast  her 
there,  so  helpless  as  she  was,  and  pow- 
erless, in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  law. 

Newgate  had  originally  formed  a 
square,  having  at  each  of  its  four  an- 
gles a  tower,  three  stories  high,  and 


turreted  at  the  top.  Two  of  these'' 
however,  those  facing  toward  the 
city,  had  been  recently  taken  down  ; 
and  when  Nellie  looked  upon  it  for 
the  first  time,  it  consisted  merely  of 
the  gate-house,  with  its  portcullis  and 
iron  gates,  and  a  strong  tower  at 
either  end.  Near  the  prison  stood 
the  gibbet,  metaphorically  as  well  as 
really  ;  for  few,  indeed,  in  those  sad 
days,  were  the  prisoners  who,  once 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Newgate, 
ever  left  them  for  a  pleasanter  desti- 
nation than  the  gallows.  From  the 
position  in  which  it  stood,  they  could 
hardly  avoid  seeing  it  as  they  passed 
onward  toward  the  prison ;  but  in 
the  faint  hope  of  sparing  at  least 
poor  Nellie's  eyes  this  terrible  appa- 
rition, Ormiston  stepped  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  companions,  and 
placed  himself  between  her  and  it 
Roger,  however,  upon  whose  arm  she 
leaned,  knew,  by  the  sudden  tremor 
which  shook  her  frame  that  this  ten- 
der caution  had  been  in  vain.  Nel- 
lie, in  fact,  had  already  seen  and 
guessed  at  the  ghastly  nature  of  its 
office  there  ;  and  as  her  eye  glanced 
reluctantly — and  almost,  as  it  were, 
in  spite  of  herself — toward  it,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  never  before  tho- 
roughly realized  the  awful  position  in 
which  her  mother  stood.  What  won- 
der that  she  grew  sick  and  giddy  as 
the  thought  forced  itself,  in  all  its 
naked  reality,  on  her  mind,  that  her 
mother — her  mother^  the  very  type 
and  personification  of  refined  and 
delicate  womanhood — might  at  any 
hour  be  dragged  hither,  shrinking 
and  ashamed,  beneath  the  rude  hang- 
man's grasp  ?  What  wonder  that  her 
very  feet  failed  to  do  their  office,  and 
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that  Roger  was  compelled  rather  to 
carry  than  to  lead  her  past  the  spot, 
never  pausing  or  suffering  her  to 
pause  until  they  stood  before  the 
gates  of  Newgate  ? 

Here,  as  at  the  city  gate,  the  name 
and  authority  of  Ormiston  procured 
them  ready  admission,  the  jailer  re- 
ceiving them  with  courtesy,  and  show- 
ing them  at  once  into  a  low,  vaulted 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  pri- 
son. Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
Ormiston  had  no  sooner  announced 
the  name  of  the  prisoner  they  had 
come  to  visit,  than  the  man  showed 
symptoms  of  great  and  irrepressible 
embarrassment 

"  The  prisoner  had  been  very  ill," 
he  muttered ;  "  had  burst  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  morning,  and  the  bleed- 
ing had  returned  within  the  hour.  A 
doctor  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  at 
that  moment  with  her ;  but  if  Major 
Ormiston  could  condescend  to  wait, 
he  would  call  his  wife,  who  was  also 
in  attendance  on  the  poor  lady,  and 
would  tell  her  to  announce  the  arri- 
val of  a  visitor.  It  must  be  done 
gently,"  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  "  very  gently  ;  for  the  doctor 
had  already  told  him  that  any  sudden 
shock  would  of  necessity  prove  fatal." 

Ormiston  eyed  the  man  curiously 
as  he  blundered  through  this  state- 
ment He  knew  enough  of  Newgate, 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  to  doubt 
much  if  the  visit  of  a  doctor  was  a 
luxury  often  vouchsafed  to  its  inha- 
bitants ;  and  feeling  in  consequence 
that  some  mystery  was  concealed  be- 
neath the  mention  of  such  an  official, 
he  was  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that 
Mrs.  Netterville  was  already  dead, 
and  that,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  her  daughter,  the  man  hesitated  to 
say  so.  The  next  moment,  however, 
he  had  leaped  to  another  and  more 
correct  conclusion,  though  for  Nel- 
lie's sake,  and  because  intolerance 
formed  no  part  of  his  character,  he 
vol.  vn. — 47 


made  neither  question  nor  comment, 
as  the  jailer  evidently  expected  that 
he  would,  on  the  matter.  Greatly  re- 
lieved by  this  apparent  absence  of 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  English 
officer,  the  man  brought  in  a  stool  for 
Nellie  to  sit  upon,  and  then  once 
more  announced  his  intention  of  go- 
ing in  quest  of  his  wife.  Just  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  this  purpose, 
Ormiston  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall, 
gray-haired  man,  who  passed  down 
the  passage  quickly  in  company  of  a 
woman.  The  jailer  saw  him  also, 
and  with  a  sudden  look  of  dismay 
upon  his  features,  closed  the ,  half- 
opened  door,  and  turned  again  to 
Ormiston. 

"  It  was  the  doctor,"  he  said  with 
emphasis — "the  doctor  who  had  just 
taken  his  departure  ;  and  as  there  was 
nothing  now  to  prevent  their  see- 
ing the  sick  lady,  he  would  send  his 
wife  at  once  to  conduct  them  to  her 
cell." 

A  long  ten  minutes  followed,  dur- 
ing which  time  Nellie  sat  quite  still, 
her  face  hidden  by  her  hands,  and 
shivering  from  head  to  foot  in  fear 
and  expectation.  The  door  opened 
again,  and  she  sprang  up.  This 
time  it  was  the  jailer's  wife  who  en- 
tered. 

"  The  poor  lady  had  been  inform- 
ed," she  said,  "  of  the  arrival  of  her 
daughter,  and  was  longing  to  embrace 
her.  Would  the  young  lady  follow 
her  to  the  cell  ?" 

Nellie  was  only  too  eager  to  do  so, 
and  they  left  the  room  together. 
Ormiston  hesitated  a  moment  as  to 
what  he  would  do  himself ;  but  not 
liking  to  leave  Nellie  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  such  people  as  jailers  and 
their  wives  were  in  those  days,  he  at 
last  proposed  to  Roger  to  follow  and 
wait  somewhere  near  the  cell  during 
her  approaching  interview  with  her 
mother.  To  this  Roger  readily  as- 
sented, and  they  reached  the  open 
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door  just  as  Nellie  entered  and  knelt 
down  by  her  mother's  side. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later 
than  the  period  of  which  there  is 
question  in  this  tale,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  the  Dublin  Newgate  was 
so  horrible  and  revolting  to  the  com- 
monest sense  of  decency  and  huma- 
nity as  to  demand  a  positive  inter- 
ference on*  the  part  of  government 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  very  as- 
tonishing in  the  fact,  that  the  state 
in  which  Nellie  found  her  mother 
filled  her  brimful  with  sorrow  and 
dismay.  The  cell  in  which  she  was 
confined  was  low,  and  damp,  and 
dark,  and  this  she  might  have  ex- 
pected, and  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared for ;  but  she  had  not  counted 
on  the  utter  misery  of  its  appoint- 
ments ;  and  the  sight  of  her  pale  mo- 
ther—  death  already  haunting  her 
dark  eyes,  and  written  unmistakably 
on  her  ghastly  features  —  stretched 
upon  the  clammy  pavement,  a  heap 
of  dirty  straw  her  only  bed,  and  a 
tattered  blanket  her  only  covering, 
was  such  a  shock  and  surprise  to 
Nellie  that,  instead  of  joyfully  an- 
nouncing the  fact  of  her  reprieve  to 
the  poor  captive,  as  she  had  intended, 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  beside  her, 
and  wept  over  her  like  a  child. 

"  Mother  I  mother !"  was  all  that 
she  could  say  for  sobbing,  as  she 
took  her  mother's  hand  in  hers  and 
covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses.  Mrs. 
Netterville  appeared  for  a  moment  too 
much  overcome  to  speak,  or  even 
move,  but  gradually  a  faint  flush  pass- 
ed over  her  wan  face,  and  her  eyes 
at  last  grew  brighter  and  more  life- 
like, when  Nellie,  making  a  strong  and 
desperate  effort  to  command  her  feel- 
ings, suddenly  wiped  away  her  tears 
and  bent  over  the  bed  to  kiss  her. 

"O  mother!  mother!"  the  poor 
girl  could  not  refrain  from  once  more 
sobbing,  "  is  it  thus  that  I  see  you 
after  all  ?" 


u  Nay,  child,"  the  mother  gasped 
with  difficulty,  "you  should  rather 
thank  God  for  it  on  your  knees.  See 
you  not  it  is  an  especial  mercy  ?  If 
I  had  not  burst  a  blood-vessel  to-day, 
to-morrow  —  yes,  to-morrow  "  —  a 
shudder  ran  through  her  wasted 
frame,  and  she  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  But  I  have  brought  you  a  re- 
prieve," sobbed  Nellie,  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  said,  or  the  danger  of 
saying  it  at  that  moment — "a  re- 
prieve which  is  almost  a  pardon. 
Only  a  few  days  more,  and  you  would 
have  been  free,  whereas  now — now  " 
— tears  choked  her  utterance,  and, 
hiding  her  face  on  her  mother's  scan- 
ty coverlet,  she  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  were  breaking.  Mrs.  Netter- 
ville half  raised  herself  on  her  pallet 
bed.  For  one  brief  moment  she 
struggled  with  that  desire  for  life 
which  lurks  in  every  human  breast, 
and  which  Nellie's  exclamation  had 
Called  forth  afresh  in  hers.  For  one 
brief  moment  that  phantom  of  life 
and  liberty,  lost  just  as  they  had 
been  found  again — lost  just  as  they 
had  become  more  than  ever  precious 
in  her  eyes — that  contrast  between 
what  was  to  be  her  portion  and  what 
it  might  have  been,  deluged  her  soul 
with  a  bitterness  more  intolerable 
than  that  of  death  itself,  and  her  frail 
body  shook  and  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf  beneath  the  new  weight  of 
misery  thus  laid  upon  it.  That  one 
unguarded  word  of  Nellie's  had,  in 
fact,  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  all  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  aspirations. 
Death  and  life,  and  health  and  sick- 
ness, freedom  and  captivity,  had  each 
put  on  a  new  and  unexpected  aspect 
in  her  eyes,  and  that  very  thing  which, 
only  a  minute  or  two  before,  had 
seemed  to  her  soul  as  a  source  of 
real  consolation,  had  suddenly  taken 
the  guise  of  a  great  misfortune.  It 
was  as  if  God  himself  had  mocked 
her  with  feigned  mercy ;  a  weaker 
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soul  might  so  have  said,  and  sunk 
beneath  the  burden  !  But  with  that 
strong  and  well-tried  spirit  the  strug- 
gle ended  otherwise. 

Clasping  her  wasted  hands  toge- 
1  ther,  and  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, the  dying  woman  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  which  none  could  hear  and 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  sentiments 
it  uttered,  "  My  God !  my  God !  Thy 
will,  not  mine,  be  done  1"  Then  she 
fell  back  quietly  on  her  pillow,  ex- 
hausted indeed  with  the  effort  she 
had  made,  but  calm  and  smiling  and 
resigned,  as  if  that  sudden  glimpse  of 
renewed  happiness  and  life  had  ne- 
ver, mirage-like,  risen  to  mock  her 
with  its  beauty. 

The  first  use  Mrs.  Netterville  made 
of  her  victory  over  nature  was  to  com- 
fort Nellie. 

"Weep  not,  dear  child,"  she  whis- 
pered tenderly ;  "  weep  not  so  sadly, 
but  rather  thank  God  with  me  for  the 
consolation  which  he  has  given  us  in 
this  meeting.  Where  is  Hamish?" 
she  added,  turning  her  dim  eyes  to- 
ward the  open  door,  where  Ormiston 
and  O'More  were  lingering  still,  and 
evidently  fancying  that  one  or  other 
of  them  was  her  absent  servant — 
"where  is  Hamish?  He  has  done 
my  bidding  bravely ;  why  comes  he 
not  forward,  that  I  may  thank 
him  ?" 

"Hamish  is  not  here,  mother;  I 
left  him  with  my  grandfather." 

"God  help  you,  child!"  moaned 
Mrs.  Netterville,  a  sudden  spasm  at 
her  heart  at  the  thought  of  her  un- 
protected child, "  God  help  you !  have 
you  come  hither  all  this  way  alone  ?" 

"Mother;"  said  Nellie  in  a  smo- 
thered voice,  "  I  am  not  alone.  Ro- 
ger More  came  with  me.  Without 
him  it  would  have  been  impossible." 

"Roger  More — Roger  More,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Netterville,  trying  to  ga- 
ther together  her  memories  of  the 
days  gone  by.    "  It  was  in  the  arms 


of  a  Roger  More  that  your  father 
breathed  his  last 

"  In  mine,  dear  lady !"  cried  Roger, 
unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  presenting  himself  to  Nellie's 
mother — "  in  mine !  And  knowing  that 
the  father  did  me  the  honor  to  call 
me  friend,  Lord  Netterville  has  had 
the  great  kindness  to  entrust  me  with 
the  daughter  in  this  long  journey, 
which  the  love  she  bears  you  com- 
pelled her  to  undertake." 

Something  in  the  tones  of  Roger's 
voice,  rather  than  in  the  words  he  ut- 
tered, seemed  to  strike  on  the  mo- 
ther's ear.  She  smiled  a  grateful 
smile  of  recognition,  and  then  turned 
a  questioning  glance,  first  upon  his 
face  and  afterward  on  Nellie's.  Per- 
haps Roger  interpreted  that  glance 
aright.  At  all  events,  he  took  Nel- 
lie's hand,  and,  as  if  moved  by  a  sud- 
den inspiration,  laid  it  on  her  mo- 
ther's, saying : 

"  Only  the  day  after  that  on  which 
I  saw  her  first,  I  told  her  that  I  would 
never  ask  for  this  dear  hand  until  her 
mother  was  by  to  give  it." 

"Her  mother  gives  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Netterville  solemnly.  "Yes! 
for  I  guess  by  Nellie's  silence 
that  her  heart  is  not  far  from  you 
already." 

"Mother,  mother!"  cried  Nellie, 
resisting  Mrs.  Netterville's  feeble  ef- 
forts to  place  her  hand  in  Roger's — 
"  not  here — not  now — not  when  you 
are  dying." 

"  For  that  very  reason,"  gasped  the 
mother.  "  My  son,"  she  added,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  full  on  Roger,  "you  can 
understand.  I  would  see  my  Nellie 
in  safe  hands  before  I  go." 

"  It  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  my 
dearest  wish,"  said  Roger  earnestly, 
"  if  only  it  be  possible." 

"  It  is  possible,"  she  was  beginning ; 
but  pausing  at  the  sight  of  Ormiston, 
who  had  by  this  time  joined  himself 
to  the  group  around  her  bed,  she 
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added  in  an  apprehensive  tone,  "but 
there  is  a  stranger  present" 

"  Not  a  stranger,  but  a  friend,"  the 
young  officer  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
sincerity  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  doubt,  even  if  Nellie  had  not 
whispered,  "A  friend,  indeed !  With- 
out him  we  could  hardly  have  been 
with  you  now." 

"Then  I  will  trust  him  as  a  friend," 
Mrs.  Netterville  replied.  "  The  gen- 
tleman who  left  me  as  you  entered — " 

"  The  doctor,"  Ormiston  interrupt- 
ed, with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the 
word. 

"Well,  the  doctor,"  she  replied, 
with  a  languid  smile.  "  He  can  do 
all  I  need,  and  he  lives  close  at  hand, 
with  the  merchant  William  Lyon,  who 
knows  him  not,  however,"  she  added, 
mindful  of  the  safety  of  the  person 
named — "  who  knows  him  not  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  lodger 
and  chance  sojourner  in  the  city." 

"  In  ten  minutes  he  shall  be  here," 
said  Ormiston,  "  if  I  can  induce  him 
to  come  with  me.  Meanwhile  I  will 
give  orders  to  the  jailer  to  leave  you 
undisturbed." 

"  If  you  permit  it,  Major  Ormiston, 
I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Roger,  not 
only  zealous  for  the  success  of  the^ 
embassy,  but  anxious,  likewise,  that 
before  taking  such  a  decided  step 
Nellie  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
a  private  conference  with  her  mother* 
"  I  think  my  name,  and  a  word  which 
I  can  whisper  in  his  ear,  may  be  of 
use — otherwise  he  might  fear  a  snare." 

Ormiston  assenting  to  this  propo- 
sition, the  young  men  departed,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  their  interview  mother  and 
daughter  were  alone  together. 

For  some  minutes,  however,  nei- 
ther of  them  spoke.  Mrs.  Netterville 
lay  back,  endeavoring  to  recover 
breath  and  strength  for  the  coming 
scene,  and  Nellie  was  completely 
stunned.   The  shock  of  finding  her 


mother  dying  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  had  hoped  to  restore  her  to 
new  life — the  bodily  weariness  conse- 
quent on  her  journey — the  sudden, 
and,  to  her,  the  most  inexplicable  re- 
solution to  which  Mrs.  Netterville 
had  come  in  her  regard — all  com- 
bined to  paralyze  her  faculties,  and, 
hardly  able  to  think  or  even  feel,  she 
sat  like  a  statue  on  the  floor  beside 
her  mother. 

From  this  state  of  stupor  she  was 
roused  at  last  by  the  sound  of  the 
dying  woman's  voice : 

"  Nellie  1" 

"  Mother !"  cried  the  girl ;  and  then, 
as  she  felt  that  poor  mother's  hand 
feebly  endeavoring  to  twine  itself 
round  her  neck,  she  burst  into  a  fresh 
flood  of  tears.  They  saved  her  sen- 
ses, perhaps — who  knows?  Crea- 
tures as  strong  in  mind  as  she  was, 
and  stronger  far  in  body,  have  died  or 
gone  mad  ere  now  beneath  such  a 
strain  on  both  as  had  been  put  upon 
her  for  weeks. 

"Nellie,  my  child— my  only  one 
— weep  not  1"  her  mother  whispered 
tenderly.  "  Believe  me,  little  daugh- 
ter, that  I  die  happy." 

"  O  mother,  mother ! "  Nellie  sob- 
bed ;  "  and  I  thought  to  have  given 
you  life  1" 

Mrs.  Netterville  paused  a  moment, 
and  then,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
eeling,  she  replied  : 

"  Nellie,  I  would  not  deceive  you. 
Life  is  no  idle  thing  to  be  cast  off 
carelessly  as  a  garment ;  and  for  one 
brief  moment  the  thought  that,  but 
for  this  sudden  malady,  I  might  yet 
have  lived  some  years  longer,  filled 
my  soul  with  sorrow  1  But  it  is  over 
now — more  than  over — and  I  am  at 
peace.  Why  should  I  not?  for  you 
are  safe — you  for  whom  I  chiefly 
clung  to  life  I  Yes  1  now  that  a  man 
good  and  generous,  as  I  long  have 
known  Roger  More  to  be,  is  about 
to  take  my  place  beside  you,  I  go 
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without  repining — nay,  *  repining '  is 
not  the  word,"  she  said,  correcting 
herself—"  I  go  in  great  joy  and  ju- 
bilation to  the  presence  of  my  God." 

"  O  mother  I"  sobbed  Nellie,  cut 
to  the  soul  by  this  allusion  to  her 
marriage,  "  that  is  the  worst  of  all. 
Do  not  insist  upon  it,  I  entreat  you." 

"Silence,  Nellie!"  Mrs.  Netter- 
ville answered,  almost  sternly. 
"  Think  you  I  could  die  happy  if  I 
left  you — a  child — a  girl — unprotect- 
ed in  this  wild  city  ?" 

"  Mother,  be  not  angry,  I  beseech 
you,"  Nellie  pleaded,  "if  I  remind 
you  that  I  came  hither  safe  1" 

"  Ay,  but  you  were  coming  to  your 
mot/ier,  and  the  world  itself  could  say 
no  evil  of  one  bent  on  such  a  mis- 
sion. To-morrow,  Nellie,  you  will  be 
motherless,  and  I  will  not  have  it 
said  of  you  hereafter,  that  you  went 
wandering  through  the  country  pro- 
tected by  a  man  who  had  no  hus- 
band's right  to  do  it.  Child,  child  1" 
Mrs.  Netterville  added,  in  a  tone  of 
almost  agonized  supplication,  "  if  you 
would  have  me  die  in  peace,  if  you 
would  not  that  your  presence  here 
(instead  of  joy)  should  cast  gall  and 
vinegar  into  the  cup  of  death,  you 
will  yield  your  will  to  mine,  and  go 
back  to  your  grandfather  a  wedded 
woman." 

"  Mother !"  cried  Nellie,  terrified 
by  the  vehemence  with  which  her 
mother  spoke,  "  dear  mother,  say  no 
more  !  It  shall  be  even  as  you  wish. 
I  promise.  Alas !  alas !  this  weary 
bleeding  has  commenced  again — 
what  shall  I  do  to  aid  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Netterville  could  not  speak, 
for  blood  was  gushing  violently  from 
her  lips,  but  she  pointed  to  a  jug  of 
water  on  the  floor.  Nellie  took  the 
hint  at  once,  and  dipped  a  handker- 
chief into  the  water ;  with  this  she 
bathed  her  mother's  brow,  and 
washed  her  lips,  until  by  degrees  the 
hemorrhage  subsided,  and  the  dying 


woman  lay  back  once  more  pale  and 
quiet  on  her  pillow. 

Just  then,  to  Nellie's  great  relief, 
the  jailer  entered,  bearing  a  lighted 
torch ;  for  the  sun  was  going  down, 
and  the  cell  was  almost  dark  already. 

After  him  came  Ormiston  and 
O'More,  accompanied  by  the  gray- 
haired  man  who  had  been  with  Mrs. 
Netterville  at  the  moment  of  their 
own  arrival  in  the  prison.  Ormiston 
took  the  torch  from  the  jailer's  hand, 
and  placing  a  gold  piece  there  in- 
stead, dismissed  him,  with  orders  to 
close  the  door  behind  him,  and  to 
give  them  due  notice  before  shutting 
up  the  prison  for  the  night.  As  he 
set  the  torch  in  the  sconce  placed  for 
it  against  the  wall,  the  light  fell  full 
upon  Mrs.  Netterville's  face,  which 
looked  so  pale  and  drawn  that  for  a 
moment  he  thought  that  she  was 
dead,  and  whispered  his  suspicion  to 
the  stranger. 

The  latter  drew  a  small  vial  from 
his  bosom,  and  poured  a  few  drops 
upon  her  lips.  They  revived  her  al- 
most immediately ;  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  a  smile  passed  over  her 
white  face  as  they  fell  upon  her  visi- 
tant. "  You  here  again,  my  father !" 
she  murmured  beneath  her  breath. 
"  I  thank  God  that  you  have  had  the 
courage.  You  know  the  purpose  for 
which  I  need  you  ?" 

"I  know  it — and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, approve  it,"  the  stranger 
answered  quietly.  "  The  sooner, 
therefore,  that  it  is  done  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all." 

"  Poor  child — poor  Nellie !"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Netterville,  as  she 
caught  the  sound  of  the  low  sobbing 
which,  spite  of  all  her  efforts  at  self- 
control,  burst  ever  and  anon  from 
Nellie's  lips.  "  Poor  little  Nellie  1 
no  wonder  that  she  weeps.  It  is  a 
sad,  strange  place  for  a  wedding,  is 
this  prison-cell  1" 

"These  are  strange  times,"  said 
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the  priest  kindly,  "and  they  leave 
us,  alas  !  but  little  choice  of  place  in 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duties.  Never- 
theless, sad  as  all  this  must  seem 
at  present,  I  am  certain  that  your 
daughter  will,  some  day  or  other, 
look  back  upon  her  wedding  in  this 
prison-cell  with  a  sense  of  gladness 
no  earthly  pomp  could  have  con- 
ferred on  marriage ;  for  she  then  will 
understand,  even  better  than  she 
does  now,  how,  by  this  concession  to 
a  mother's  wishes,  she  has  secured 
peace  and  happiness  to  that  mother's 
death-bed.  That  is,"  he  added, 
turning  and  pointedly  addressing 
himself  to  Nellie,  "  if  sorrow  for  her 
mother's  state  is  the  sole  cause  for 
all  this  weeping  ?" 

Nellie  felt  that  he  had  asked  in- 
directly a  serious  question,  and  she 
was  too  truthful  not  to  answer  it  at 
once.  She  did  not  speak,  however 
— she  could  not;  but  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Roger,  and  made  one  step 
forward. 

"Come  nearer,"  whispered  her 
mother,  "come  nearer,  that  I  may 
see  and  hear." 

Roger  drew  Nellie  nearer,  until 
they  both  were  standing  close  to  the 
sick  woman's  pillow. 

"Raise  me  up,"  the  latter  whis- 
pered faintly. 

He  lifted  her  in  his  strong  arms, 
for  she  was  as .  helpless  as  a  child, 
and  placed  her  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  her  back  supported  by  the  wall 
near  which  her  bed  was  placed. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  a 
little  from  the  faintness  consequent 
on  this  exertion,  she  waved  her  hand 
to  Roger  as  a  signal  that  the  cere- 
mony should  begin.  The  priest 
turned  at  once  to  the  young  couple, 
and  commenced  his  office,  making  it 
as  brief  as  possible.  Brief,  however, 
as  it  was,  and  bare  of  outward  cere- 
monial, Ormiston,  as  he  stood  a  little 
in  the  background,  could  not  help 


feeling  that  he  never  before  had 
looked  on,  might  never  again  behold, 
such  a  strangely  touching  scene.  The 
wasted  features  of  the  poor  mother, 
for  whom  death  seemed  only  waiting 
until  her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her 
child  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever  ; 
the  fair  face  of  Nellie,  pale  now  with 
grief  and  watching,  but  ready  as  a 
budding  rose  to  flush  into  yet 
brighter  beauty  with  the  first  return 
of  sunshine ;  Roger,  with  such  a 
look  of  grave  yet  conscious  gladness 
in  his  eyes  as  best  suited  the  mingled 
nature  of  the  scene  in  which  he  was 
a  foremost  actor ;  the  priest,  who,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  liberty  or  life, 
was  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  solemn 
offices  of  his  sacred  calling;  the 
vaulted  roof  above,  glistening  in  the 
damp  as  the  light  flashed  on  it,  and 
the  bare,  bleak  walls  around,  with 
the  names  of  many  a  weary  captive 
inscribed  upon  them  ;  joy  and  sor- 
row, hope  and  fear;  life  springing 
forward,  on  the  one  hand,  to  its 
brightest  hours,  and  sadly  receding, 
on  the  other,  into  the  shadows  of  the 
tomb— all  were  gathered  together 
in  that  prison-cell,  and  combined  to 
form  a  picture  which  <would  have 
needed  the  pencil  of  a  great  master 
to  render  in  its  full  force  and  truth. 

It  was  done  at  last !  Nellie  had 
said  the  word  which  made  her  a 
wedded  wife,  and  Mrs.  Netterville 
folded  her  in  her  arms,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Thank  you,  dearest,  thank 
you  ;  for  I  know  what  this  must 
have  cost  you  1"  and  then  placing 
her  hand  in  Roger's,  added,  "  Take 
her,  my  son — take  her ;  God  is  my 
witness  that  I  give  her  to  you  with- 
out a  fear  for  her  future  happiness. 
To  you  in  whose  arms  the  father 
died  I  may  well  intrust  the  daugh- 
ter!" 

"  You  shall  never  repent  it,  mother 
— never  1"  said  Roger,  with  that 
calm,  determined   manner  which 
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better  than  many  words,  brings 
assurance  to  the  soul,  of  truth.  "  I 
loved  her  from  the  first  day  I  saw 
her,  not  so  much  for  her  brightness 
and  her  human  beauty,  as  for  that 
higher  beauty  which  I  thought  I  dis- 
covered in  her  soul,  and  which  she 
has  bravely  proved  since  then.  Over 
beauty  such  as  that  time  has  no 
power ;  the  love,  therefore,  that 
springs  from  it  must  last  for  ever." 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  replied  Mrs. 
Netterville,  "  I  thank  you,  and  be- 
lieve you.  And  now,  be  not  angry 
if  I  bid  you  go  1  For  this  one  day 
Nellie  must  be  all  my  own — to-mor- 
row there  will  be  no  one  to  dispute 
her  with  you." 

She  spoke  the  last  words  hurriedly, 
for  the  jailer  entered  at  that  moment 
to  inform  Ormiston  that  the  prison 
was  about  to  be  shut  up  for  the  night, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that 
all  strangers  left  it 

"But  not  Nellie — not  my  child  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Netterville,  with  an  appeal- 
ing look,  first  to  the  jailer  and  then 
to  Ormiston.  "  Surely  you  will  leave 
Nellie  with  me  ?" 

"They  must!"  cried  Nellie  pas- 
sionately, "for  by  force  alone  can 
they  drag  me  from  you." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  dying  woman,  ad- 
dressing herself  this  time  to  Ormis- 
ton alone,  "add  this  one  favor,  I 
beseech  you,  to  all  the  others  you 
have  done  me,  and  let  my  child  close 
my  dying  eyes  ?" 

. "  I  cannot  refuse  you,  madam,"  he 
replied,  much  moved.  "  But  is  your 
daughter  equal  to  the  effort  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  the  jailer's 
wife  as  well  ?" 

"No — no!"  cried  Nellie,  answer- 
ing before  her  mother,  who  looked 
half  inclined  to  assent  to  this  pro- 
position, could  reply.  "I  am  equal, 
and  more  than  equal.  I  would  not 
have  a  stranger  with  us  to-night  for 
the  world." 


"  Come  for  her,  then,  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day,"  said  Mrs.  Netterville, 
with  a  glance,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  understood  too  well.  She  gave 
her  hand  in  turn  to  each  of  the 
young  men,  and  then  signed  to  them 
to  withdraw.  Ormiston  did  so  at 
once  ;  but  Roger  turned  first  to  Nel- 
lie, and  taking  her  passive  hand, 
lifted  it  silently  to  his  lips.  Not  to 
save  his  life  or  hers  could  he  have 
done  more  than  that  in  the  solemn 
presence  of  her  dying  mother. 

He  then  followed  Ormiston.  The 
priest  lingered  a  moment  longer  to 
speak  a  word  of  cheer  to  his  poor 
penitent ;  but  the  jailer  calling  him 
impatiently,  he  also  disappeared,  and 
the  cell-door  was  closed  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  rattling  of  the  key  in  the  lock 
as  the  jailer  shut  them  up  for  the 
night  came  like  a  death-knell  on 
poor  Nellie's  ear.  So  long  as  Or- 
miston and  Roger  had  been  there 
beside  her,  she  had,  quite  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  entertained  a  sort 
of  hope  that  something  (she  knew 
not  what)  might  yet  be  devised  for 
the  solace  of  her  mother ;  and  now 
that  they  were  gone  indeed,  she  felt 
as  people  feel  when  the  physician 
takes  his  leave  of  his  dying  patient, 
thus  tacitly  confessing  that  all  hope 
is  over.  The  lamp,  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  word  from  Ormiston,  the 
jailer  had  brought  in  trimmed  and 
lighted  for  the  night,  revealed  ihe 
cell  to  her  in  all  its  bleak  reality,  and 
as  she  glanced  from  the  straw  pallet, 
which  at  Netterville  they  would  have 
hesitated  to  place  beneath  a  beggar, 
to  the  pitcher  of  cold  water,  which 
was  the  only  refreshment  provided 
for  the  dying  woman,  Nellie  felt 
anew  such  a  sense  of  her  mother's 
misery  and  of  her  own  inability  to 
procure  her  comfort,  that,  unable  to 
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utter  a  single  syllable,  she  sat  for  a 
few  moments  by  her  side  weeping 
hopelessly  and  helplessly  as  a  child. 
Mrs.  Netterville  heard  her  sobbing, 
and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  in 
hopes  the  paroxysm  would  subside, 
said  gently : 

"  Nellie — my  little  one — weep  not 
so  bitterly,  I  entreat  you ;  you  know 
not  how  it  pains  me." 

"How  can  I  help  it,  mother?" 
sobbed  the  girl,  unable  to  conceal 
the  thought  uppermost  in  her  own 
mind.  "  You  suffer,  and  the  lowest 
scullion  in  the  kitchen  of  Netterville 
would  have  deemed  herself  ill-used 
in  such  poverty  as  this  !" 

"  Is  that  all,  my  child  ?"  said  her 
mother,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  Nay, 
dear  Nellie,  you  may  believe  me, 
that,  to  a  soul  which  feels  itself  within 
an  hour  of  eternity,  it  is  of  little  mo- 
ment whether  straw  or  satin  support 
the  body  it  is  leaving.  Eternity ! 
yes,  eternity !"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self. "Alas  I  alas !  how  little  do  we 
realize  in  the  short  days  of  time  the 
awful  significance  of  that  word,  for 
ever! 

"Mother,  you  are  not  afraid!" 
burst  from  Nellie's  lips,  a  new  and 
hitherto  unthought-of  anxiety  rushing 
to  her  mind. 

"  Afraid !"  Mrs.  Netterville  echoed 
the  expression  with  a  smile.  "  No, 
my  daughter,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  goodness  of  Our  Lady  I  am  not 
afraid.  Nevertheless  eternity,  with 
its  ministering  angel  Death,  are 
awful  things  to  look  on,  Nellie,  and 
if  I  could  smile  at  aught  which 
makes  you  weep,  it  would  be  to  think 
that  such  a  silly  grievance  as  a  straw 
pallet  could  add  to  their  awfulness 
in  your  eyes." 

"  Not  to  their  awfulness,  mother," 
Nellie  sobbed,  "  but  to  their  sorrow ; 
it  is  such  a  pain  to  see  you  comfort- 
less." 

"  And  has  no  one  else  been  com- 


fortless in  death  ?"  Mrs.  Netterville 
whispered  almost  reproachfully. 
"Only  consider,  Nellie,  this  straw 
bed  which  you  lament  so  bitterly  is  a 
very  couch  of  down  compared  to  His, 
when  he  laid  him  down  upon  the 
hard  wood  of  the  cross  to  die." 

"  Mother,  forgive  me ;  I  never 
thought  of  that,"  said  Nellie  humbly. 
"  I  only  thought  of  your  discomfort" 

"  Think  of  nothing  now,  dear  Nel- 
lie, but  this  one  word  of  Scripture, 
'  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord and  hope  and  pray  that  it 
may  be  so  with  me  to-night.  Now, 
dry  your  eyes  and  listen,  for  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  but  little  time  left 
wherein  to  say  it  Dry  your  eyes, 
for  I  cannot  beaY  to  see  you  weeping 
thus.  Your  tears  have  almost  the 
power  to  make  me  repine  at  death." 

The  last  hint  was  sufficient.  Nel- 
lie resolutely  checked  her  tears,  and 
laid  her  head  down  on  her  mother's 
pillow,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
speak  to  her  with  less  danger  of  fa- 
tigue. 

Then,  in  a  few  earnest,  touching 
words,  Mrs.  Netterville  set  before  her 
daughter  the  duties  of  her  new  state 
of  life,  and  gave  advice,  which,  pre- 
cious as  it  would  have  been  at  any 
time,  was  doubly  precious  then,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  lips  of  a  dying 
mother ;  after  which,  true  to  an  idea 
ever  uppermost  in  the  Irish  mind, 
and  which  she  had  too  thoroughly 
adopted  her  husband's  country  not 
to  feel  as  keenly  upon  almost  as  he 
could  have  done  himself,  she  advert- 
ed to  her  own  place  of  burial. 

"It  cannot  be  at  Netterville,  I 
know,"  she  said.  "  I  may  not  sleep, 
as  I  had  ever  hoped,  by  the  side  of 
my  brave  husband  !  But  in  your  new 
western  home,  dear  Nellie— in  your 
new  western  home,  where  the  chttf* 
ches,  I  believe,  are  yet  undesecrated 
—there,  if  it  be  possible,  I  would 
gladly  take  my  rest— there,  where 
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you  can  come  sometimes  to  pray  for 
your  poor  mother,  and  where,  when 
my  husband's  father  follows  me,  as 
no  doubt  he  must  full  soon,  he  can 
be  laid  quietly  to  sleep  beside  me." 

She  paused,  and  Nellie  muttered 
something,  she  hardly  knew  what, 
which  she  hoped  would  sound  like  an 
assent  in  her  mother's  ears.  Not  for 
worlds  would  she  have  saddened  her 
at  such  a  moment  by  allowing  her  to 
discover  that  Roger,  like  themselves, 
had  been  robbed  of  his  inheritance, 
and  that,  instead  of  that  quiet  western 
home  of  which  she  spoke  so  confi- 
dently, her  wedded  life  with  him 
must  be  spent  of  necessity  in  a  for- 
eign land. 

Whatever  she  did  or  did  not  say, 
her  mother  evidently  fancied  it  was  a 
promise  in  conformity  with  her  wish- 
es, and  went  on  in  that  low,  rambling 
way  peculiar  to  the  dying : 

"  It  was  not  thus — not  thus  that  I 
had  thought  to  visit  that  wild  land. 
I  dreamed  of  a  resting-place  and  a 
welcome — a  meeting  of  mingled  joy 
and  sadness — and  then  a  homely  life, 
and  at  its  close  a  peaceful  ending. 
But  it  is  better  as  it  is — much  better. 
Our  next  meeting  will  be  all  of  joy — 
joy  in  that  eternal  home  where  God 
gathers  together  his  beloved  ones, 
and  bids  them  smile  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  presence.  Yes,  yes !  it  is  bet- 
ter as  it  is  1" 

"  As  God  wills.  He  knows  best 
— he  knows,"  and  then  Nellie  stop- 
ped, powerless  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  Remember  me  to  my  father,  Nel- 
lie," Mrs.  Netterville  continued 
faintly — "  for  father  I  may  truly  call 
him  who  has  been  in  very  deed  a 
parent  to  me  ever  since  I  was  wed- 
ded to  his  son.  And  poor  Hamish 
also — let  him  not  think  himself  for- 
gotten, and  tell  him  especially  of  the 
gratitude  I  feel  for  this  great  conso- 
lation procured  me  by  his  faithful  ser- 


vice— my  Nellie's  heart  to  rest  on  in 
dying — my  Nellie's  hands  to  close 
my  eyes  in  death." 

The  last  words  were  barely  audible, 
and  after  they  were  uttered  Mrs. 
Netterville  lay  for  a  long  time  so 
mute  and  still  that,  fancying  she  was 
asleep,  Nellie  hardly  dared  to  move, 
or  even  almost  to  breathe,  lest  she 
should  disturb  her.  At  last  she  felt 
her  mother's  hand  steal  gently  in 
search  of  hers. 

"Your  hand,  dear  Nellie,"  she 
whispered  softly.  "Nay,  do  not 
speak,  my  daughter,  but  take  my 
hand  in  yours,  that  I  may  feel,  when 
I  cannot  see,  the  comfort  of  your 
presence." 

•  Nellie  took  her  mother's  hand  in 
hers.  It  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  she 
gently  tried  to  chafe  it.  But  the 
movement  disturbed  the  dying  wo- 
man. 

"  It  prevents  me  thinking,  Nellie," 
she  whispered  faintly,  "and  my 
thoughts  are  very  sweet." 

The  words  sent  a  gush  of  tender- 
ness and  joy  to  Nellie's  heart,  telling 
her,  as  they  did,  that  her  mother's 
was  at  peace.  But  the  physical  con- 
dition of  that  poor  mother  still 
weighed  heavily  on  her  soul,  and  tak- 
ing the  mantle  from  her  own  shoul- 
ders, she  laid  it  on  the  bed,  hoping 
thus  gradually  and  imperceptibly  to 
restore  warmth  to  the  failing  system. 
Mrs.  Netterville  perceived  what  she 
had  done,  and,  true  to  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  which  had  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  her  life,  she  would 
not  have  it  so.  "  Nay,  nay,  child," 
she  murmured  as  well  as  she  could, 
for  she  was  by  this  time  well-nigh 
speechless,  "  put  it  on  again,  for  you 
need  it,  and  I  do  not  This  death- 
chill  is  not  pain." 

She  tried  to  push  it  from  her  as 
she  spoke,  and  became  so  uneasy 
that  Nellie,  in  order  to  calm  her,  was 
forced  to  resume  the  garment.  Sat- 
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iafied  on  this  point,  her  mother  clos- 
ed her  eyes  like  a  weary  child,  and 
fell  into  a  dozing  slumber.  It  was 
the  stupor  preceding  death,  but  Nel- 
lie, never  suspecting  this,  felt  thank- 
ful that  her  mother's  hacking  cough 
had  ceased,  and  that  her  breathing 
had  become  less  painful.  For  more 
than  an  hour  she  sat  thus,  her  mo- 
ther's hand  in  hers — praying,  watch- 
ing, weeping — weeping  silent,  sound- 
less tears — not  sobbing,  lest  it  should 
disturb  the  sleeper. 

The  night  passed  onward  in  its 
course,  but  day  was  yet  far  off  when 
the  lamp  began  to  waver.  Some- 
times it  flickered  and  sputtered  as  if 
just  going  to  be  extinguished,  and 
then  again  it  would  flare  up  suddenly, 
casting  strange  shadows  through  the 
gloomy  space,  and  deepening  the  pal- 
lor on  the  sleeper's  brow,  until  it  al- 
most seemed  as  if  she  were  dead 
already.  Lower  still,  and  lower,  after 
each  of  these  fresh  spurts,  it  sank, 
while  Nellie  watched  it  nervously ; 
but  just  as  she  fancied  that  it  had  ac- 
tually died  out,  it  flashed  up  high  and 
bright  again,  full  upon  her  mother's 
face.  Nellie  turned  eagerly  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  those  dear  features. 
Even  as  she  did  so,  a  rush  of  dark- 
ness seemed  to  fill  the  cell— darkness 
that  could  be  almost  felt — and  a  pang 
seized  upon  the  poor  girl's  heart,  for 
she  knew  at  once  by  intuition  that 
the  lamp  was  now  gone  indeed,  and 
that  she  had  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  the  face  of  her  living  mother. 

The  sudden  change  from  light  to 
darkness  seemed  somehow  to  disturb 
the  invalid.  She  opened  her  eyes 
wearily,  and  something  like  a  shud- 
der passed  over  her;  but  when  she 
felt  her  daughter's  hand  still  clasping 
hers,  a  heavenly  smile  (pity  that  Nel- 
lie could  not  see  it  then — she  saw  its 
shadow  on  the  dead  face  next  day, 
however)  settled  on  her  features,  and 
she  whispered : 


"You  here  still,  dear  child? 
Thank  God— thank  God  for  that  1" 

"  Mother,  what  would  you  ?"  Nel- 
lie asked,  amid  her  tears. 

"It  is  coming,  Nellie;  be  not 
frightened,  dearest  It  is  coming 
like  a  gentle  sleep.  Pray  for  me, 
dear  one  ;  pray  loud,  that  I  may  hear 
you." 

What  prayer  could  Nellie  say  at 
such  a  moment  ?  An  orphan  already 
by  the  loss  of  her  father,  she  was 
about  to  be  doubly  orphaned  in  her 
mother's  death,  and  her  thoughts 
turned  naturally  and  spontaneously 
toward  that  other  Parent  whose 
home  is  heaven,  and  who,  Father  as 
he  is  to  each  of  us,  has  pledged 
himself  to  be  so  in  a  yet  more  es- 
pecial and  individual  manner  to  the 
fatherless  of  his  earthly  kingdom. 

The  words  of  the  "  Our  Father  " 
seemed  to  rise  unbidden  to  her  lips, 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 

"  Who  art  in  heaven,"  her  mother 
repeated  after  her ;  and  then  came  a 
pause  of  sweet  and  solemn  medita- 
tion. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  Nellie  once 
more  found  voice  to  say.  Mrs.  Net- 
terville  had  ever  kept  the  desire  of 
that  kingdom  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 
Surely  he  was  now  calling  her  to  en- 
joy it  in  eternity !  So  Nellie  thought, 
and  the  thought  gave  her  strength 
and  courage  to  go  on. 

"Thy  will  be  done!"— that  will 
which  was  calling  her  last  parent 
from  her  side.  Nellie  sobbed  aloud 
as  she  uttered  the  words,  but  Mrs. 
Netterville  took  them  up,  and,  in  a 
voice  of  ineffable  love  and  sweetness, 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  again, 
as  if  she  never  could  weary  of  the 
sentiment, 

"  Thy  will  be  done ;  thy  will— 
thy  will — thy  will,  ever  merciful 
and  to  be  adored — thy  will,  my  God, 
my  Father,  and  my  Redeemer — thy 
will,  not  mine,  be  done  1" 
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Nellie  listened  until  she  almost  felt 
as  if  she  herself  were  standing  with 
her  mother  on  the  threshold  of  eter- 
nity. A  sweet  and  awful  calmness 
settled  on  her  soul.  She  knew  in- 
tuitively that  her  mother  was  in  the 
very  act  of  dying,  but  she  no  longer 
felt  fear  or  sorrow.  It  was  as  if  the 
Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  not 
stern  and  exacting,  but  tender  and 
approving,  was  descending  in  person 
to  that  bed  of  death  to  speak  the 
sentence  of  his  faithful  servant  It 
was  as  if  saints  and  angels  were 
crowding  after  him,  bowed  down, 
indeed,  beneath  Tiis  awful  presence, 
but  yet  glad  and  jubilant  over  the 
crowning  of  a  sister  spirit,  and  bring- 
ing the  songs  and  sweetness  of  hea- 
ven itself  on  the  rustling  of  their 
snowy  wings.  And  in  the  midst  of 
such  thoughts  as  these,  Nellie  still 
could  hear  her  mother's  voice  repeat- 
ing, "  Thy  will,  my  God,  not  mine, 
be  done." 

Fainter  still  and  fainter  grew  that 
voice,  as  the  soul  which  spoke  by  it 
receded  tQward  eternity ;  then  all  at 
once  it  died  away,  and  Nellie  felt  that 
the  last  word  had  been  said  in  hea- 
ven. 

It  was  very  dark  now,  and  very 
cold — the  cold  that  precedes  the 
dawn — cold  in  Nellie's  heart  within, 
and  cold  in  the  outside  world  around 
her.  She  shivered,  and  was  scarcely 
conscious  that  she  did  so.  Was  her 
mother  really  dead?  She  knew  it, 
and  yet  could  scarce  believe  it  For 
a  little  while  she  knelt  there  still, 
waiting  and  holding  in  her  breath  in 
the  vague,  faint  hope  that  once  more, 
if  it  were  even  for  the  last  time,  once 
more  that  sweet,  plaintive  voice  might 
greet  her  longing  ear.  But  it  never 
came  again.  At  last,  by  a  great  ef- 
fort, she  put  forth  her  trembling  hand 
and  touched  her  mother's  face.  It 
was  already  growing  cold,  with  that 
strange,  hard  coldness  which  makes 


the  face  of  the  dead  like  a  marble 
mask  to  the  living  hands  that  touch 
it.  She  shuddered;  nevertheless, 
with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  by  the  dead, 
she  did  not  withdraw  it  until  she  had 
pressed  it  gently  on  the  eyelids,  and 
so  closed  them  without  almost  an 
effort. 

That  done,  she  knelt  down  once 
more,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the 
scanty  bedclothes,  tried  to  pray. 


Day  began  to  dawn  at  last,  and  a 
few  sad  rays  forced  their  way  into 
that  gloomy  cell ;  but  Nellie  never 
saw  them.  Sounds  began  to  come 
in  from  the  newly-awakened  city,  but 
Nellie  never  heard  them.  The  pri- 
son itself  shook  off  its  slumbers,  and 
there  was  a  slamming  of  distant  doors 
and  an  occasional  hurried  step  along 
the  passages ;  and  still  she  took  no 
heed.  She  knew,  in  a  vague,  care- 
less way,  that  at  one  time  or  another 
some  one  would  be  sent  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  that  was  all  she  thought  or 
cared  about  it  In  the  mean  time  she 
prayed,  or  tried  to  pray ;  but  when 
at  last  they  did  come,  they  found  her 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  as  cold  al- 
most and  quite  as  unconscious  as 
her  dead  mother. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

MTo  the  memory  of  Francis, 
Twelfth  Baron  of  Netterville,  one  of 
the  Transplanted,  and  of  Mary,  the 
widow  of  his  only  son." 

Nellie  stooped  to  decipher  the  in- 
scription, but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
she  saw  aught  save  the  stone  upon 
which  Hamish,  in  obedience  to  his 
master's  dying  orders,  had  engraved 
it,  for  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
A  hurried  journey  to  the  west,  ano- 
ther death-bed,  and  a  few  weeks  more 
of  tears  and  renewed  sense  of  deso- 
lation had  followed  the  events  record- 
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ed  in  our  last  chapter,  and  then  at 
last  a  holy  calmness  settled  upon 
Nellie's  soul — a  calmness  and  a  hap- 
piness which  was  all  the  more  likely 
to  endure  that  it  was  founded  upon 
past  sorrows  bravely  met  and  meekly 
borne,  in  a  spirit  of  true  and  loving 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
had  laid  them  on  her  shoulders. 
From  the  day  of  her  departure  from 
Clare  Island,  the  old  lord  had  droop- 
ed like  a  plant  deprived  of  sunshine, 
and  he  died  on  the  very  evening  of 
her  return,  his  hand  in  hers,  smiling 
upon  her  and  her  brave  husband,  and 
leaving  for  only  vengeance  on  his  foes 
the  inscription  which  heads  this  chap- 
ter, to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb- 
stone. 

Nellie  laid  him  to  rest  beside  her 
mother;  for  through  the  kindness  of 
Ormiston  she  had  been  enabled  to 
carry  out  Mrs.  Netterville's  dying 
wishes,  and  to  bear  her  remains  to 
that  western  shore  which  she  had  so 
fondly  and  so  vainly  fancied  was  to 
be  her  daughter's  future  home.  Or- 
miston had  done  yet  more.  He  had 
obtained  a  reversal  of  the  sentence 
of  outlawry  against  Roger,  coupled 
with  the  usual  permission  to  "beat 
his  drum,"  as  it  was  called,  for  re- 
cruits to  follow  his  banner  into  for- 
eign lands,  to  fight  in  the  armies  of 
foreign  kings.  It  was  the  evil  policy 
of  those  evil  times. 

To  rid  Ireland  of  the  Irish  was  the 
grand  panacea  for  the  woes  of  Ire- 
land, the  only  one  her  rulers  ever  re- 
cognized, and  of  which,  therefore, 
they  availed  themselves  most  largely, 
careless  or  unconscious  of  the  fatal 
element  of  strength  they  were  thus 
flinging  to  their  foes.  As  a  native 
chieftain  and  a  well-tried  soldier, 
Roger  had  a  double  claim  upon  his 
people,  and  short  as  had  been  the 
time  allotted  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
fifty  men,  of  the  same  breed  and  met- 
tle as  the  soldiers  who  fought  at  a 


later  period  against  an  English  king 
until  he  cursed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  the  laws  which  had  depriv- 
ed him  of  such  subjects,  had  already 
obeyed  his  summons.  They  assem- 
bled under  the  temporary  command 
of  Hamish,  near  the  tower,  waiting 
the  moment  for  embarkation,  and 
the  ship  that  was  to  convey  them  to 
their  destination  was  riding  at  single 
anchor  in  the  bay  on  that  very  morn- 
ing when  Nellie  and  her  husband 
knelt  for  the  last  time  beside  her 
mother's  grave.  It  was  like  a  se- 
cond parting  with  that  mother.  But 
with  Roger  at  her  side  she  could  not 
feel  altogether  friendless  or  unhappy, 
and  they  prayed  for  a  little  time  in 
silence,  with  a  calm  sense  of  sadness 
which  had  something  of  heavenly 
sweetness  in  it.  At  last  it  was  time 
to  go,  and  Roger  laid  a  warning  fin- 
ger upon  his  young  wife's  shoulder. 
She  did  not  say  a  word,  but  she  bent 
down  once  more  and  kissed  her 
mother's  name  upon  the  stone ;  then 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Roger,  and 
they  left  the  churchyard  •  together. 
While  she  had  been  lingering  there, 
Henrietta  had  landed  with  Ormiston 
at  the  pier  to  bid  her  a  last  adieu. 
The  quick  eye  of  the  English  girl 
instantly  perceived  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  recruits  assembled  near  the 
tower,  and  with  a  little  smile  of  ma- 
licious triumph  she  pointed  them  out 
to  her  companion.  Ormiston  shook 
his  head  reprovingly.  He  was  too 
thoroughly  a  soldier  not  to  lament 
the  policy  which  drafted  large  bodies 
of  men  into  foreign  armies,  but  he 
was  full  at  that  moment  of  his  own 
concerns,  and  had  little  inclination 
to  waste  time  in  discussing  the  wis- 
dom of  his  leaders.  The  truth  was, 
Henrietta's  reception  of  him  on  his 
arrival  from  Dublin  the  night  before 
had  disappointed  him.  He  had 
come  in  obedience  to  her  own  writ- 
ten orders,  as  conveyed  to  him  by 
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Nellie,  and  instead  of  the  frank,  lov- 
ing meeting  which  his  own  frank  and 
loving  nature  had  anticipated,  he  had 
found  her  shy,  cold,  and,  he  was 
forced  to  confess  to  himself,  almost 
unkind.  At  first  he  consoled  him- 
self by  attributing  this  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  presence  of  her  fa- 
ther, before  whom  she  always  seemed 
naturally  to  assume  the  bearing  of  a 
spoiled  and  unruly  child  ;  but  when 
at  her  own  invitation  he  had  rowed 
her  that  morning  to  Clare  Island, 
and  her  manner,  instead  of  softening, 
as  he  had  hoped,  grew  even  colder 
and  more  constrained  than  it  had 
been  before,  he  became  seriously 
distressed,  and  unable  to  endure  the 
suspense  any  longer,  they  had  hardly 
landed  from  the  boat  ere  he  turned 
short  round  upon  her,  and  said : 

"  Henrietta,  before  you  move  one 
step  further,  you  must  answer  me 
this  question — are  we  in  future  to  be 
friends  or  foes  ?" 

"Not  foesl  Oh!  certainly,  not 
foes  I"  Henrietta  stammered,  taken 
quite  aback  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  question.  "Oh!  certainly,  not 
foes!" 

"  Because  I  cannot  endure  this  un- 
certainty much  longer,"  he  went  on 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  her.  "  I  must 
have  an  answer,  and  that  soon.  I 
might,  indeed,  insist  upon  your  own 
letter,  but  I  will  not  It  was  written 
under  a  sudden  impulse,  and  the 
word  that  gives  you  to  me  for  a  wife 
must  be  said  with  a  calm  conscious- 
ness of  its  import  What  shall  that 
word  be,  Henrietta — yes  or  no  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  have  me,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  half-turning  away 
her  head  as  she  did  so. 

"  If!  So  long  and  so  faithfully  as 
I  have  loved  you,  and  do  you  still 
talk  of  if  f"  he  answered,  almost  re- 
proachfully. 

"  There  is  an  4  if/  however,"  said 
Henrietta;  "and  when  you  have 


heard  me  out,  you  will  have  to  de- 
cide the  question  for  yourself." 

"  Nay,  the  only  '  if  for  me  is  the 
'if  that  you  really  love  me,"  he  re- 
plied wistfully,  and  in  a  way  which 
showed  he  felt  by  no  means  certain 
upon  that  score. 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  she  an- 
swered, flushing  scarlet.  "Harry, 
dear  Harry,  remember  that  I  have 
never  had  a  mother's  care,  and  pro- 
mise to  be  still  my  friend,  even  if 
what  I  have  got  to  tell  you  should 
alter  all  your  other  wishes  in  my  re- 
gard." 

"  What  can  you  have  to  say  that 
could  do  that  ?"  he  asked  impatient- 
ly. "For  God's  sake,  Henrietta, 
say  it  out  at  once,  whatever  it  may 
be!" 

"  It  is  not  so  very  easy,  perhaps," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  And  then  she 
added  quickly:  "They  call  me  a 
woman  grown,  Harry,  and  yet  in 
some  few  things  I  think  that  I  am 
still  almost  a  child." 

"  In  a  great  many  things  rather,  I 
should  say,"  he  could  not  resist  say- 
ing, with  a  smile. 

That  smile  reassured  her,  and  she 
went  on  quickly :  "  You  know  that  it 
has  never  been  a  new  thing  to  me  to 
consider  myself  your  wife,  Harry. 
My  father  has  treated  me  from  child- 
hood as  your  affianced  bride,  and  we 
have  played  at  being  wedded  in  the 
nursery.  You  cannot  be  surprised, 
therefore,  if  in  my  feelings  toward 
you  there  has  been  something  of  un- 
questioning security,  which  does  not 
enter  usually,  I  think,  into  the  rela- 
tions in  which  we  stood  toward  each 
other.  This  kind  of  sisterly  feeling 
— oh  !  do  not  look  so  cross,  Harry," 
she  cried,  suddenly  stopping  short, 
"or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  on." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  sisterly  feeling, 
then/'  he  answered  moodily,  "for 
that  I  cannot  bear." 

"I  need  not,  for  I  do  not  feel  in 
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the  least  like  a  sister  to  you  now," 
she  answered,  with  a  pretty  naivetf, 
that  made  him  almost  depart  from 
the  attitude  of  cold  seriousness  in 
which  he  had  elected  to  receive  the 
confessions  of  his  betrothed.  He 
checked  the  impulse,  however,  and 
signed  to  her  quietly  to  proceed. 

"  You  know,  for  you  were  with  us 
at  the  time,"  she  accordingly  went 
on,  "  how  much  I  was  charmed  with 
this  wild  western  land  when  my  fa- 
ther first  brought  me  hither.  You 
know,  too,  of  my  indignation  when  I 
found  that  the  real  owner  had  been 
deprived  of  it  in  order  to  our  posses- 
sion. True,  I  had  heard  before  of 
the  law  of  transplantation  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  our  army,  but  not 
until  it  stared  me  in  the  face  as  an 
act  of  private  injustice,  done  for  the 
enrichment  of  myself,  did  I  thorough- 
ly appreciate  its  iniquity.  From  that 
moment  the  very  abomination  of  de- 
solation seemed  to  me  to  rest  upon 
this  land,  which  I  had  once  felt  to 
be  so  beautiful.  I  grew  angry  and 
indignant  with  all  the  world — with 
my  father  chiefly,  but  with  you  also, 
Harry,  because,  though  I  acquitted 
you  of  all  active  share  in  the  robbery, 
I  yet  felt  that  it  was  your  character 
as  a  good  officer,  capable  of  holding 
it  against  the  enemy,  which  had  en- 
couraged him  to'  commit  it  From 
dwelling  upon  the  injustice,  I  went 
on  almost  unconsciously  to  question 
of  its  victim.  At  first,  however,  I 
only  thought  of  him  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  pity,  as  of  a  half-tamed 
savage  wandering  sadly  among  the 
hills  which  had  once  been  his  own. 
But  one  day  I  met  him.  You  re- 
member that  evening  when  I  return- 
ed home  so  late,  that  you  and  my 
father  became  alarmed  and  went  out 
to  seek  me  ?  I  told  you  then  that 
I  had  lost  my  way,  but  I  did  not  tell 
you  that  it  was  the  O'More  who  had 
helped  me  to  regain  it,  and  who, 


finding  I  was  nervous  at  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  had  walked  back  with 
me  nearly  to  the  gates.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  there  was  no  mistaking 
that ;  and  there  was  something  so 
foreign  in  his  look  and  accent,  that  I 
never  even  dreamed  of  him  as  the 
owner  of  the  Rath,  until  I  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  my  father.  Then — I  can 
hardly  tell  you  in  what  words,  but  I 
know  that  they  were  courteous,  and 
that  I  felt  them  to  be  all  the  more 
cutting  for  that  reason — he  told  me 
who  he  was.  In  my  surprise  and 
shame,  I  tried,  I  believe,  to  stammer 
out  something  like  an  apology  for 
the  wickedness  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim  ;  but  he  cut  me  short  with 
a  cold,  quiet  smile,  pointed  to  the 
gate,  which  we  had  by  this  time  al- 
most reached,  saluted,  and  so  left 
me.  Harry,  from  that  moment,  wild 
dreams  began  to  float  through  my 
brain  as  to  how  I  might  restore  him 
to  his  own.  There  was  one  way,  and 
only  one  way,  in  which,  as  a  woman, 
I  could  do  it  Remember,  I  was  not 
yet  seventeen,  dear  Harry." 

"  I  have  need  to  be  reminded  of 
it,"  he  answered  bitterly,  "  when  lam 
forced  to  listen  to  such  things  as  you 
are  saying  now." 

"  And  yet  I  loved  you  all  the  time, 
Harry ;  I  did,  indeed,"  she  answered 
in  a  low,  earnest  voice.  "  I  loved 
you,  although  I  think  I  knew  it  not 
—should  never,  perhaps,  have  known 
it  quite,  if  we  had  not  at  last  quar- 
relled and  parted,  as  I  thought,  for 
ever.  In  the  first  keen  suffering 
which  that  parting  caused  me,  my 
heart  woke  up  all  at  once  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  itself,  and  I  felt  that, 
dormant  as  my  love  for  you  had 
been,  it  had  yet  become  so  deeply 
rooted  in  my  whole  being  that  by  no 
effort  of  my  own  will,  (and  you  know 
that  it  is  a  pretty  strong  one,  Harry,") 
she  added  with  a  faint  smile— u  by 
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no  effort  of  my  own  will  could  I  have 
transferred  it  to  another." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Harry,  now  smiling 
in  his  turn,  for  she  had  paused  in  a 
little  maidenly  confusion  at  this  full 
and  frank  avowal  of  her  sentiments 
in  his  regard — "go  on,  for  I  can 
listen  to  you  with  patience  now, 
Ettie." 

"  I  never  dreamed  again,  Harry,  of 
any  other  than  yourself,"  she  answer- 
ed softly ;  "  and  when,  the  day  after 
your  departure,  I  went  to  Clare  Is- 
land to  warn  him  of  a  coming  dan- 
ger, (but  not,  I  do  assure  you,  with 
any  other  motive,)  I  saw  at  once  that 
if  he  ever  cared  for  any  woman  in  the 
world,  it  was,  or  soon  would  be,  Nel- 
lie Netterville.  It  did  not  grieve  me 
that  it  was  so,  but  I  confess  it  wound- 
ed my  woman's  vanity  a  little,  and 
for  a  moment  I  felt  inclined  to  be 
angry  with  her.  But  I  was  ashamed 
of  the  pitiful  feeling,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  perhaps,  I  tried  to 
conquer  my  evil  passions.  In  this 
her  sweet,  quiet  frankness  greatly 
helped  me,  and  her  forgetfulness  or 
forgiveness  of  the  great  injury  I,  or 
at  all  events,  my  father,  had  inflicted 
on  her,  made  me  blush  for  my  own 
unkindness.  If  ever  you  take  me 
for  a  wife,  Harry,  and  that  you  find 
me  a  more  manageable  one  than  I 
have  given  you  reason  to  expect,  re- 
member that  you  will  owe  it  entirely 
to  her  example." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  not  entirely  !"  here 
interposed  Harry,  "  for  the  sun  shines 
in  vain  upon  a  barren  soil." 

"  And  now,"  continued  Henrietta, 
regardless  of  the  compliment,  "  can 
you  forgive  me,  Harry?  Believe 
me,  you  know  all.  I  have  told  you 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  I 
would  not  deceive  you  in  such  a  mat- 
ter for  the  world." 

"  My  love,  I  believe  you,  and  I  am 
more  than  satisfied,"  he  answered  in 
a  tone  of  trustful  tenderness  which 


left  no  room  for  doubting  in  Henri- 
etta's mind. 

"  And,  Harry,"  she  added  plead- 
ingly, "  our  home  that  we  have  left  in 
England  is  as  pleasant,  if  not  so  sub- 
lime, as  this,  and  we  can  call  it,  at  all 
events,  honestly  our  own  !" 

"  Some  day,  dear  Ettie,  we  will  go 
there ;  and  should  your  father's 
death  ever  place  these  lands  at  our 
disposal,  we  will  leave  them  to  their 
rightful  owner." 

"  O  Harry !  how  could  I  doubt 
you  ?"  she  said  remorsefully.  "  Can 
you  ever  forgive  me  for  it  ?" 

"Yes,  if  ypu  will  never  doubt 
again,"  he  answered  with  a  bright 
smile.  "  But,  hark  1  the  bugle  sounds, 
and  yonder  is  Roger  and  his  wife 
talking  to  old  Norah  at  the  tower- 
gate." 

Henrietta  looked  in  that  direction, 
and  she  saw  that  Nellie  was  taking 
leave  of  the  old  woman,  who  had 
flung  herself  at  her  feet,  and  was  sob- 
bing bitterly.  This  much  she  could 
guess  from  the  attitude  and  action 
of  both  parties ;  but  she  could  not 
guess  the  infinite  delicacy  and  feeling 
which  Nellie  contrived  to  put  into 
that  last  farewell,  nor  yet  the  rever- 
ent admiration  with  which  Roger 
watched  his  young  wife,  as,  silenc- 
ing her  own  deeper  sorrows,  she 
soothed  the  old  woman's  clamorous 
grief  over  the  departure  of  her  here- 
ditary chieftain  and  his  bride,  "  her 
beautiful,  darling,  young  honey  of  a 
new  mistress !" 

Nellie  was  still  occupied  in  this 
manner  when  the  bugle  once  more 
sounded.  The  soldiers,  who  at  the 
first  summons  had  mustered  together 
under  the  command  of  Hamish,  in- 
stantly put  themselves  into  motion, 
and,  with  flags  flying  and  pipers 
playing,  marched  past  the  tower,  sa- 
luting Roger  as  they  did  so,  and 
coming  down  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation amid  the  wails  of  music 
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which,  martial  and  spirit-stirring  in 
the  beginning,  had  died  gradually 
away  into  such  wild,  plaintive  strains 
as  best  befitted  the  thoughts  of  men 
who  were  leaving  their  native  land  for 
ever.  Another  moment,  and  Nellie 
threw  herself  into  Henrietta's  arms, 
and  the  two  girls  sobbed  their 
farewells  in  silence.  Then  some  one 
separated  them  almost  by  force, 
there  was  a  short  bustle  of  departure 
and  a  clashing  of  oars,  and  when 
Henrietta  could  see  again  through 
her  blinding  tears,  Nellie  had  nearly 
reached  the  ship  which  was  to  convey 
her  to  her  new  home ;  while  over  the 
crested  waves  came  the  voices  of  the 
soldier-emigrants  singing  that  fare- 
well song  which  rang  so  often  and  so 
sadly  in  those  days  along  the  coasts 
of  Ireland,  that  it  has  left,  unhap- 
pily, many  an  echo  still  to  wake  up 
thoughts  of  bitterness  and  distrust 
in  the  minds  and  memories  of  her 
living  people. 

Years  afterward,  when  Henrietta 
was  a  happy  wife  and  mother  in  her 
quiet  English  home,  and  her  friends, 
thanks  to  her  generosity  and  her 
husband's,  were  once  more  settled  in 


that  western  land  which  was  dearer 
to  them  than  all  the  shining  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  the  music  of  that 
wild  "  Ha-till  "  would  strike  at  times 
suddenly  on  the  chord  of  memory, 
and  she  would  weep  again  almost  as 
bitterly  as  she  had  wept  upon  that 
late  autumn  morning  when,  floating 
over  the  waters  of  Clew  Bay,  came 
those  voices  to  her  ear,  sadly  sing- 
ing: 

14  Mute  in  our  griet  our  fortunes  broken, 
Land  of  Eire,*  farewell,  farewell  1 

Sad  is  that  word— half-wept,  half  spoken- 
Sad  as  the  sound  of  the  passing  belL 

Ha-till,  ha-till  1  we  return  no  more, 

Eire,  beloved,  to  thy  winding  shore  1 

**  Ever  in  dreams  to  see  thee  weep  1 

Ever  to  hear  thy  wail  of  pain  I 
Bitter  as  death,  and  as  dark  and  deep, 

The  grief  that  we  carry  across  the  main. 
Ha-till,  ha-till  I  we  return  no  more, 
Eire,  beloved,  to  thy  winding  shore  I 

M  Happy  the  dead  who  have  died  for  thee  ! 
More  happy  the  dead  who  died  long  ago  I 
Who  never  in  sleep  had  learned  to  see 

The  grief  and  shame  that  have  laid  thee  low. 
Ha-till,  ha-till  1  we  return  no  more, 
Eire,  beloved,  to  thy  winding  shore. 

"  Farewell  1  we  have  poured  out  our  blood  like  rain, 
We  asked  for  naught  but  a  soldier's  grave ; 

Yet  say  not  thou  we  have  sought  in  vain, 
While  foes  confess  that  thy  sons  are  brave, 

Ha-till,  ha-till  I  we  return  no  more, 

Eire,  beloved,  to  thy  winding  shore." 

*  The  ancient  name  for  Ireland. 

THE  END. 
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THE  HOLY  SHEPHERDESS  OF  PIBRAC, 

CANONIZED  BY  POPE  PIUS  IX.  IN  1867. 


.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  beneath  the  ♦alls  of  Tou- 
louse, bloomed,  almost  unseen  and 
unknown,  a  little  flower  of  the  fields, 
whose  delicate  chalice  emitted  a  per- 
fume scarcely  perceptible  to  mortal 
sense.  It  passed  away,  and  seemed 
forgotten  ;  but  its  odor  still  lingered 
where  it  had  blossomed ;  and  after 
a  few  years  had  gone,  its  dust  was 
gathered  into  the  sanctuary,  that  the 
holy  place  might  be  filled  with  the 
celestial  fragrance. 

Gerraaine  Cousin  was  bom  at  Pi- 
brac, a  village  of  nearly  two  hundred 
families  in  the  environs  of  Toulouse, 
about  the  year  1579.  The  parish 
church  was  dependent  on  the  great 
Priory  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in 
that  city.  The  chiteau  belonged  to 
the  Du  Faur,  Lords  of  Pibrac.  The 
actual  proprietor  was  Guy,  famous  at 
once  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  suc- 
cessful courtier.  Once  the  proudest 
remembrance  of  the  place  was  the 
visit  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  her  1 
daughter,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  who 
were  magnificently  entertained  by 
the  Lord  of  Pibrac.  But  now  the 
visit  of  the  two  queens,  and  the  fame 
and  opulence  of  the  great  orator,  are 
nearly  forgotten  ;  while  the  memory 
of  our  holy  shepherdess  has  lived  for 
nearly  three  centuries  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pibrac.  The 
chiteau  is  a  forsaken  ruin  ;  but  the 
church  has  become  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage, because  Germaine  prayed 
beneath  its  arches,  and  there  found  a 
tomb. 

Her  father  was  a  poor  husband- 
man, to  whom  tradition  gives  the 
name  of  Lawrence.    Her  mother's 
vol.  vii. — 48 


name  was  Marie  Laroche.  From  the 
first  moment  of  her  existence,  she 
seemed  destined  to  suffering  and  afflic- 
tion. She  was  infirm  from  her  birth, 
being  unable  to  use  her  right  hand, 
and  afflicted  with  scrofula.  While  yet 
a  child,  she  became  motherless  ;  and, 
as  if  these  were  not  trials  enough  to  * 
accumulate  at  once  upon  the  head  of 
one  so  frail,  her  father  did  not  long, 
delay  to  fill  the  vacant  place  on  his 
hearth.  Absorbed  in  her  own  chil- 
dren, this  second  wife,  instead  of 
pitying  the  hapless  orphan  whom 
Providence  had  confided  to  her  care, 
conceived  an  aversion  for  her.  But 
the  trials  to  which  Germaine  was 
subjected  were  proofs  of  the  divine, 
favor.  To  them  she  was  indebted 
for  the  brilliancy  of  her  virtues,  es- 
pecially humility  and  patience. 

As  soon  as  she  was  old  enough, . 
her  step-mother,  who  could  not  en- 
dure her  presence  at  home,  sent  her 
forth  to  guard  the  flocks.  This  was 
her  occupation  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  But  even  in  the  depths  of  her 
lonely  life,  our  shepherdess  created* 
for  herself  a  more  profound  solitude. 
She  was  never  seen  in  the  company 
of  the  young  shepherds  ;  their  sports 
never  attracted  her ;  their  jeers  never 
disturbed  her  thoughtful  serenity ; 
she  only  spoke  sometimes  to  girls  of 
her  own  age,  sweetly  exhorting  them, 
to  be  mindful  of  God ! 

We  know  not  from  whom  Ger- 
maine received  her  first  religious  in- 
structions— what  hand,  friendly  to- 
misfortune,  revealed  to  her  the  great; 
truths  of  salvation.  Doubtless,  it 
was  the  cur6  of  the  parish  ;  for  holy 
church  despises  not  the  meanest  of 
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her  children  ;  and  her  sagacious  eye 
is  quick  to  discover  the  chosen  of 
God.  But,  whoever  it  was,  he  did 
but  little^  and  there  was  little  to  be 
done.  God  himself  perfected  the  re- 
ligious training  of  his  handmaiden. 
She  early  learned  what  must  for  ever 
remain  unknown  to  those  who  do  not 
recognize  in  him  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom.  Living  amid  the  wonders 
of  creation,  she  contemplated  them 
with  the  intelligent  eye  of  innocence. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God — see  him  in  the 
brilliant  stars,  the  burning  sun, 
the  unfathomable  heavens,  and  the 
changing  clouds — see  him  in  the 
flowers  and  plants  that  cover  the 
surface  of  the  earth  1  Germaine 
learned  from  the  open  book  of  nature 
a  wondrous  lore ;  and  her  attuned 
•ear  caught  and  comprehended  that 
mysterious  anthem  of  praise,  which, 
floating  through  creation,  is  unheard 
by  more  sinful  man.  Her  pure  soul 
united  in  the  eternal  song :  Benedkite 
•  omnia  opera  Domini  Domino :  laudate 
et  superexaitate  eum  in  scecula  I 

Although  Germaine  was  a  poor 
infirm  orphan,  subjected  to  the  heavy 
yoke  of  a  severe  step-mother,  and 
exposed  by  her  occupation  to  the  in-  • 
clemency  of  the  weather,  she  bore  all 
her  trials  with  cheerfulness,  never 
brooding  over  her  sorrows.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  saints 
which  particularly  distinguishes  them 
from  ordinary  Christians,  is,  the  use 
made  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
They  share  in  common  with  other 
men,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree, 
the  trials  common  to  humanity  ;  but 
they  are  chastened,  purified  by  them, 
and  they  look  upon  the  afflictions  of 
this  life  as  a  means  of  assimilating 
them  to  Him  who  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
Even  in  the  manifest  ill  treatment 
and  injustice  of  the  malignant  and 
wicked,  they  disregard  the  channel, 


but  accept  the  suffering,  as  a  means 
of  perfection. 

The  extent  to  which  this  princi- 
ple is  carried,  is  peculiarly  Catholic ; 
and,  in  reading  the  lives  of  our  saints, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  it.  They 
never  struggled  against  their  trials, 
and  therefore  were  cheerful  under 
them ;  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
wretchedness  proceeds  from  strug- 
gling against  the  current  of  life. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  saying  of  Fen& 
lon:  Non-resistance  is  a  remedy  for 
every  ill. 

The  paternal  roof  was  not  for  Ger- 
maine, as  for  most — even  the  most 
wretched — -a  refuge  and  a  place  of 
repose.  And  yet  neither  her  pover- 
ty, nor  sorrows,  nor  infirmities,  could 
have  rendered  her  insensible  to  that 
which  surpasses  all  the  other  plea- 
sures of  life — the  happiness  of  being 
loved.  By  a  divine  foresight,  God 
has  placed  in  the  hearts  of  parents, 
by  the  side  of  that  fount  of  love  for 
their  offspring,  a  well  of  singular 
tenderness  for  the  unfortunate  child, 
the  black  lamb  of  the  flock.  This 
peculiar  love  Germaine  had  not.  She 
had  not  even  the  legitimate  share  of 
her  father's  heart.  She  was  denied 
a  place  at  the  fireside ;  she  was 
hardly  allowed  shelter  in  the  house. 
Her  step-mother,  irritable  and  im- 
perious, would  send  her  away  to  some 
obscure  corner.  She  was  not  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  other  chil- 
dren —  those  brothers  and  sisters 
whom  she  loved  so  tenderly,  and 
whom  she  was  always  ready  to  serve 
without  manifesting  any  envy  on  ac- 
count of  the  preferences  of  which 
they  were  the  object,  and  she  the 
victim.  The  inflexible  harshness  of 
her  step-mother  obliged  the  infirm 
girl  to  seek  a  place  of  repose  in  the 
stable,  or  upon  a  heap  of  vine  branch- 
es in  an  out-house. 

But  Germaine  knew  too  well  the 
value  of  sufferings  not  to  accept  with 
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joy  these  humiliations  and  this  in- 
justice. And,  as  if  her  cross  were 
yet  too  light,  she  imposed  upon  her- 
self additional  austerities.  During 
the  greater  part  of  her  life,  she  de- 
nied herself  all  nourishment  but 
bread  and  water. 

So  great  a  conformity  to  her  poor, 
suffering,  and  persecuted  Saviour, 
kindled  in  the  heart  of  Germaine  an 
ardent  love  for  his  adorable  hu- 
manity. Notwithstanding  her  feeble- 
ness and  other  obstacles,  she  assist- 
ed every  day  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  Even  the  obligations 
of  her  calling  could  not  keep  her 
from  church  at  that  hour.  Confiding 
in  God,  she  left  her  flock  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  It  is  a  misguided  piety  which 
induces  us  to  neglect  the  duties  of 
our  state  of  life  in  order  to  satisfy 
our  devotion  ;  but  with  Germaine 
this  was  the  result  of  prompt  obe- 
dience to  a  special  inspiration.  She 
knew  who  would  guard  her  sheep ; 
while  she,  poor  lamb  of  Christ's 
flock  !  went  to  refresh  herself  at  the 
fountain  of  living  water. 

Even  when  her  sheep  were  feed- 
ing close  by  the  wood  of  Boucone, 
which  skirted  the  fields  of  Pibrac, 
and  abounded  with  wolves,  at  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  she  would 
plant  her  crook  or  her  distaff  in  the 
ground,  and  hasten  to  the  feet  of  the 
divine  Shepherd.  At  her  return, 
she  always  found  her  sheep  un- 
harmed. Not  one  was  ever  devoured 
by  the  wolves,  nor  did  they  ever  stray 
into  the  neighboring  fields. 

Long  after  St.  Germaine's  death, 
the  peasants  of  the  hamlet  remem- 
bered the  unearthly  brightness  of  her 
face  as,  week  after  week,  she  ap- 
proached the  holy  sacraments. 

"  A  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty, 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form  when, 

after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  bene- 
diction upon  her." 


In  the  Holy  Eucharist  she  found 
a  compensation  for  every  grief. 
That  divine  Spouse  to  whom  she  was 
pledged  placed  himself  as  a  seal 
upon  her  heart,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing it  to  endure  the  trials  of  life,  and 
enriching  it  with  such  abundant 
grace  that,  while  dwelling  at  large  in 
the  great  temple  of  nature,  her  life 
gleamed  before  him,  brightly,  and 
purely,  and  constantly,  like  the  un- 
dying lamp  of  the  sanctuary  ! 

Like  all  the  saints,  Germaine  had 
a  singular  devotion  to  Mary — that 
devotion  so  dear  to  the  Catholic 
heart,  and  which  is  considered  by  the 
fathers  as  a  mark  of  predestination. 
The  world  does  not  realize  how  much 
it  has  owed  to  Mary  during  these 
eighteen  hundred  years ;  yet  some, 
some  of  us  know  how  dark  and  al- 
most unbearable  it  would  be  with  its 
sorrows,  and  cares,  and  privations,  if 
over  all  were  not  diffused  the  beauty 
and  softness,  the  sweet  charm  of 
virginity  and  love,  from  the  divine 
face  of  Mary ! 

To  Germaine,  the  Ave  Maria  was 
another  salutation  of  the  angel  pre- 
luding the  overshadowing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  she  murmured  the 
sacred  words  with  infinite  tenderness, 
above  all,  at  the  hour  when  they  are 
on  every  lip.  As  soon  as  she  heard 
the  Angelus  bell,  which  has  three 
times  a  day,  for  six  centuries,  in- 
toned the  Ave  Maria  between  heaven 
and  earth,  it  was  remarked  that, 
wherever  she  might  be,  she  imme- 
diately fell  upon  her  knees  as  if  in- 
sensible to  the  incommodiousness  of 
the  place. 

The  Rosary  was  her  only  book ; 
and  to  her  this  devotion  was  no  vain 
repetition.  "  Love,"  says  Lacor- 
daire,  "  has  but  one  word,  and,  in 
saying  that  for  ever,  it  is  never  re- 
peated." 

"  Ever  transformed  to  meet  our  needs, 
Oft  as  Devotion  counts  her  beads, 
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Ai  if  those  beads  had  caught  the  light 
In  her  celestial  girdle  bright, 
But  each  with  its  own  colors  dight, 
Thos,  whensoe'er  that  prayer  is  heard, 
Fresh  thoughts  are  in  each  solemn  word: 
An  orb  of  light  comes  from  the  skies 
To  kindle  holy  liturgies ; 
It  gathers  and  gives  back  their  rays, 
Now  turned  to  prayer,  and  now  to  praise." 


stream,  now  so  swollen  by  the  rain 
that  the  most  vigorous  man  could 
hardly  have  stemmed  the  torrent 
Dreaming  of  no  obstacle,  and  per- 
haps not  seeing  any,  Germaine  ap- 
proached as  if  none  existed.  .  •  O 
wonder  of  divine  power  and  good- 


The  love  of  God  insensibly  leads  ness !  As  of  old  the  waters  of  the 
to  the  love  of  one's  neighbor.  Ger-  Red  Sea  opened  for  the  passage  of 
maine,  when  she  could,  used  to  draw  the  children  of  Israel,  so  those  of 
around  her  the  little  children  of  the  the  Courbet  divided  before  the 
village,  and  endeavor  to  explain  to  humble  daughter  of  Lawrence  Cou- 
them  the  truths  of  religion,  and  sin,  and  she  passed  through  without 
sweetly  persuade  them  to  love  Jesus  wetting  even  the  edge  of  her  gar- 
and  Mary.  This  little  school,  held  ments.  At  the  sight  of  this  miracle, 
in  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  the  lone  afterward  often  repeated,  the  pea- 
fields,  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  sants  looked  at  one  another  with 
admiration  of  angels,  and  is  a  proof  fear ;  and  from  that  time  the  bold- 
of  the  unselfishness  of  real  piety,  est  began  to  respect  the  simple 
even  in  the  most  lowly.  maiden  whom  they  had  hitherto 

Ahhough  the  piety  of  Germaine  scoffed  at 
produced  a  profound  impression  in  After  having  thus  glorified  the 
the  village,  yet  the  world  is  the  same  faith  of  Germaine  by  dissipating  the 
everywhere,  and  always  conceives  a  material  obstacles  to  the  performance 
secret  aversion  to  piety.  It  cannot  of  her  duty,  God  wished  also  to  glo- 
avoid  censuring  it  in  Some  way,  how-  rify  her  charity  to  the  poor, 
ever  unobtrusive  a  piety  it  may  be.  If  any  one  could  believe  himself 
Religion  imposes  esteem  upon  the  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
world,  and  the  world  avenges  itself  charity  and  alms-giving,  it  was  cer- 
by  raillery.  So  the  wits  of  Pibrac  tainly  our  shepherdess.  She  had  no 
persecuted  Germaine  with  mockery  ;  superfluities  ;  she  lacked  even  the 
they  laughed  at  her  simplicity,  and  necessaries  of  life.  What  was  there, 
called  her  a  bi^ot.  then,  to  retrench,  in  her  life  of  ex- 
But  if  God  permits,  for  the  perfec-  treme  privation  and  severe  penance  > 
tion  of  the  saints,  that  their  virtue  be  How  economize  the  reward  of  her 
turned  into  ridicule,  he  knows,  when  labor,  which  consisted  only  of  a  little 
it  pleaseth  him,  how  to  render  them  bread  and  water  ?  But  charity  is  in- 
glorious in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  genious ;  and,  seeing  only  our  suffer- 
In  order  to  reach  the  village  ing  Lord  in  the  person  of  the  poor, 
church,  Germaine  was  obliged  to  pass  Germaine  often  deprived  herself  of  a 
the  Courbet,  a  stream  she  generally  part  of  the  bread  which  was  allowed 
crossed  without  difficulty  in  ordina-  for  her  nourishment,  doubly  glad  to 
ry  weather  ;  but  after  heavy  rains,  it  give  it  to  the  hungry,  and  increase 
was  too  wide  and  deep  to  be  passed  the  treasure  of  her  privations.  Such 
on  foot  One  morning,  as  she  was  are  the  deeds  of  the  saints  which  will 
going  to  church,  according  to  her  one  day  reproach  us  with  terrible 
custom,  some  peasants  who  saw  her  power  1  What  will  the  rich  man  say 
afar  off  stopped  at  a  distance,  and  when  he  beholds,  rising  up  to  con- 
asked  one  another  in  a  tone  of  front  his  hardness  of  heart,  the  alms 
mockery  how  she  would  pass  the  of  Lazarus! 
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The  pious  liberality  of  Germaine 
made  her  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
her  step-mother,  who,  not  divining 
her  resources,  accused  her  of  steal- 
ing bread  from  the  house.  One  day 
she  learned  that  Germaine,  who  had 
just  gone  with  the  flock,  carried  in 
her  apron  some  pieces  of  bread. 
Furious,  and  armed  with  a  cudgel, 
she  immediately  ran  after  her.  Some 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Pibrac 
happened  to  be  on  their  way  at  this 
very  moment  to  the  house  of  Law- 
rence Cousin.  Seeing  this  woman 
almost  beside  herself  with  passion, 
they  divined  her  intentions,  and  has- 
tened to  protect  Germaine  from  the 
ill  treatment  with  which  she  was 
menaced.  Overtaking  the  step- 
mother, they  learned  the  cause  of 
her  anger.  Finding  Germaine,  she 
seized  her  apron,  and  instead  of 
bread,  it  was  filled  with  bouquets  of 
roses,  although  it  was  a  season  when 
those  flowers  were  not  in  bloom. 
Thus  God  confounded  the  malice  of 
her  implacable  enemy  by  renewing  a 
miracle,  likewise  wrought  in  favor  of 
Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and 
other  saints. 

From  this  time,  Germaine  was  re- 
garded as  a  saint.  Lawrence  Cousin, 
conceiving  more  tender  sentiments 
toward  this  pious  child  whom  he 
had  so  little  known,  forbade  his 
wife's  annoying  her  any  more,  and 
wished  to  give  her  a  place  in  his 
house  with  the  other  children.  But 
Germaine,  accustomed  to  suffering 
and  loving  privation,  besought  him 
to  leave  her  in  the  obscure  place 
which  her  step-mother  had  assigned 
her. 

It  was  now  that  Germaine  attained 
and  proved  the  perfection  of  her  hu- 
mility. We  must  not  consider  it  a 
trifling  honor  to  have  been  esteemed 
at  Pibrac;  nor  a  small  reward  to 
have  had  a  place  at  the  fireside  of 
Lawrence  Cousin.    Human  nature 


is  the  same  everywhere.  There  is  no 
theatre  too  small  for  ambition.  We 
know  there  are  as  many  cabals  for 
the  first  place  in  a  village  as  for  the 
chief  place  in  an  empire. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  entirely 
useless  to  speak  of  the  exterior  of 
the  blessed  Germaine.  The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  France  retain  so  much  of 
primitive  simplicity,  they  change  so 
little  year  after  year,  and  the  people 
in  these  localities  have  such  a  marked 
appearance,  that  we  may  form  a 
reasonable  idea  of  her  person  and 
habits. 

She  is  represented  in  paintings  and 
engravings  as  we  see  scores  of  shep- 
herdesses in  the  south  of  France  at 
this  day — seated  on  a  hillock  in  the 
fields,  and  surrounded  by  her  flock. 
With  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
under  her  arm  the  distaff  laden  with 
flax,  she  is  spinning,  after  the  primi- 
tive manner  of  that  country.  She  is 
rather  below  the  medium  size,  and  is 
slight  in  form.  She  has  the  long 
head  of  the  Toulousains,  and  their 
dark,  Spanish  complexion  and  eyes. 
The  face,  half  bidden  by  the  pictur- 
esque scarlet  capuchon,  is  expressive 
of  silence,  interior  silence  ;  and  for- 
cibly speaks  of  the  deep,  deep  calm 
within.  A  pleasing  fadness,  or  rather 
a  subdued  joy,  veils  her  face.  There 
is  an  introspective  look  about  the 
eyes  which  shows  that  her  spirit  has 
passed  the  bounds  of  sense,  and 
is  concentrated  in  one  mysterious 
thought — some  dream  of  a  heavenly 
world.  Sitting  alone,  away  from  her 
kind,  her  thoughts  were  pure  and 
holy  and  bright,  like  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  her  own  green  meadows. 
She  must  have  seemed  to  the  other 
peasants  like  some  phantom  of  un- 
earthly love,  as  she  sat  there  enve- 
loped in  a  divine  ethereal  atmosphere. 
In  the  distance  rise  the  towers  of  the 
church,  and  the  antique  chateau  of 
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the  Lords  of  Pibrac,  and  between 
murmurs  the  Courbet  Over  all,  is 
the  sunlight  of  her  own  bright  clime. 

Perhaps  the  miracle  of  the  roses 
is  the  most  popular  representation  of 
Saint  Germaine,  as  something  not 
quite  so  unearthly.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery about  the  look  of  the  fierce  step- 
mother, as  with  one  hand  she  raises 
the  cudgel  over  the  head  of  the  re- 
signed-looking girl,  and  with  the  other 
grasps  the  apron  from  which  tumble 
out  the  bright  and  fragrant  flowers. 
The  face  of  Germaine  is  somewhat 
sad,  and  her  eyes  are  cast  down  in 
fear  to  the  earth.  Tremulous  and 
mute  she  stands  before  her  step-mo- 
ther, for  she  is  humble  and  sore  afraid. 
There  is  a  reflective  charm  about  her 
of  which  she  is  wholly  unconscious, 
for  it  emanates  from  that  spiritual 
beauty  visible  only  to  the  intelligences 
and  bright  ardors  around  the  throne. 

Saint  Germaine  died  soon  after  the 
miracle  of  the  roses.  Almighty  God, 
having  sanctified  her  by  humiliations 
and  sufferings,  withdrew  her  from 
this  world  when  men,  becoming  more 
just,  began  to  render  her  the  honor 
her  virtue  merited.  She  terminated 
her  obscure  and  hidden  life  by  a  si- 
milar death,  but  according  to  appear- 
ance this  terrible  moment,  which  con- 
founds human  arrogance,  gave  her 
no  terror  or  pain. 

One  morning,  Lawrence  Cousin, 
not  seeing  her  come  out  as  usual, 
went  to  call  her  where  she  slept — 
under  the  stairs.  She  made  no  reply. 
He  entered  and  found  her  upon  her 
bed  of  vine-branches.  She  had  fallen 
asleep  while  at  prayer.  God  had 
called  her  to  enjoy  the  reward  of 
eternal  life.  She  had  ceased  to  suffer. 

It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  the  summer  of  the  year  1601  that 
Saint  Germaine  entered  into  the  joy  of 
her  Lord.  She  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age. 

That  same  night  two  pious  men 


were  overtaken  near  Pibrac  by  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  obliged  to 
await  the  return  of  day  in  a  neighbor- 
ing forest.  All  at  once,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  the  woods  were  flood- 
ed with  a  light  more  brilliant  than  the 
dawn,  and  a  company  of  virgins, 
clothed  in  white  garments  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dazzling  light,  floated 
by  on  the  darkness  toward  the  house 
of  Lawrence  Cousin.  Soon  after  they 
returned,  but  there  was  another  in 
their  midst — more  radiant  still— who 
had  on  her  head  a  chaplet  of  fresh 
flowers.  .  .  . 

People  came  in  crowds  to  her  fu- 
neral, wishing  to  honor  her  whom  they 
had  too  long  despised,  whom  too 
late  they  had  known.  This  was  the 
first  testimony  of  public  veneration. 
Her  body  was  buried  in  the  church 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  Forty-three 
years  after,  it  was  found  entire  and 
preserved  from  corruption.  It  had 
been  embalmed  with  her  virginal  pu- 
rity. In  her  hands  were  a  taper  and 
a  garland  of  pinks  and  heads  of  grain. 
The  flowers  had  scarcely  faded.  The 
grain  was  fresh  as  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest 

The  holy  body  was  removed  and 
finally  placed  in  the  sacristy,  where 
people  of  all  ranks,  incited  by  the 
wonders  wrought  at  her  tomb,  came 
to  offer  their  homage. 

In  1843,  more  tnan  *°ur  hundred 
legally  attested  miracles  had  been 
wrought  at  her  shrine,  and  so  excited 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  her  power 
before  God,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
prelates  of  France,  petitioned  the 
Holy  See  for  her  beatification.  It 
had  been  desired  before  the  French 
Revolution,  but  it  was  not  attempted 
till  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI. 

When  the  commissioners  went  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  remains 
of  the  venerable  Germaine,  a  most 
extraordinary  scene  took  place.  The 
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inhabitants  of  Pibrac,  thinking  that 
the  beatification  of  their  shepherdess 
might  terminate  in  the  loss  of  their 
holy  treasure,  came  in  a  body  to  the 
door  of  the  church.  They  received 
the  commissioners  with  threats  and 
even  with  stones,  so  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  an  entrance  could  be  effect- 
ed into  the  church.  The  furious  mul- 
titude  followed,  and  the  examination 
was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful 
tumult.  "  No  1  no  1"  was  heard  on 
all  sides.  "No  beatification.  St. 
Germaine  cures  us  when  we  are  sick ; 
that  is  enough.  She  belongs  to  us. 
We  wish  to  keep  her." 

The  brief  for  the  beatification  of 
Germaine  Cousin  was  issued  by  the 
order  of  his  holiness  Pius  IX.,  on 
the  ist  of  July,  1853. 

The  Triduo  which  was  held  at  Pi- 
brac, in  1854,  in  honor  of  this  event, 
manifested  the  joy  and  the  faith  of 
the  people.  Altars,  lighted  up  by  the 
bright  sun  of  France,  were  erected  in 
the  fields  once  trod  by  the  feet  of 
Germaine,  so  that  hundreds  of  Masses 
could  be  offered  at  once.  The  whole 
country  around  poured  in.  Toulouse 
seemed  vacated.  There  were  eighty 
thousand  persons  assembled  around 
that  shrine.  On  the  first  day  there 
were  fourteen  thousand  communi- 
cants. In  the  procession  were  eigh- 
teen hundred  young  ladies  robed  in 
white.  They  all  held  white  lilies  in 
one  hand,  and  wax  tapers  in  the  other, 
and  as  they  entered  the  church  and 
passed  the  altar,  they  deposited  their 
tapers  on  one  side  and  their  lilies  on 
the  other.  Conspicuous  in  the  pro- 
cession were  those  who  had  been 
healed  by  the  intervention  of  the  holy 
shepherdess.  Lights  were  in  their 
hands,  and  they  made  an  offering  of 
gratitude  at  the  altar. 

The  house  in  which  the  blessed 
Germaine  had  lived  was  endangered 
during  those  days  of  religious  tri- 
umph. It  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of 


preservation,  but  every  one  seemed 
anxious  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
walls  that  once  sheltered  her,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  spot  sanctified  by  the 
angel  of  death. 

A  resident  in  the  south  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  beatification  of  Saint 
Germaine,  as  she  was  even  then,  with 
one  accord,  called  in  that  country, 
I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  en- 
thusiastic veneration  and  confidence 
with  which  she  was  regarded  by  all 
classes.  Every  week  I  heard  of  some 
new  miracle  at  her  tomb ;  so  they 
soon  ceased  to  excite  wonder,  and 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  established 
order  of  events.  There  was  scarcely 
an  individual  in  my  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance who  had  not  been,  at  least  once, 
to  prostrate  himself  at  her  shrine, 
and  there  was  a  lively  faith  in  her 
protection,  which  proved  to  me  how 
strongly  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
still  animates  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful. 

So  popular  a  devotion  was  a  novel- 
ty to  me — a  "native  American" — but 
I  could  not  long  remain  insensible  to 
its  influence.  One  misty  October 
day  found  me  likewise  an  humble  pil- 
grim at  the  shrine  of  the  holy  shep- 
herdess of  Pibrac. 

The  very  air  of  that  antique  cha- 
pel inspires  devotion.  A  supernatu- 
ral influence  seemed  to  impregnate 
everything  around  me.  I  saw,  too, 
that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  felt 
this  subtle  influence  penetrating  to 
the  very  heart ;  for  the  faces  of  all 
the  pilgrims,  priests,  religious,  and 
laymen  of  every  rank  who  are  con- 
stantly arriving  and  departing,  were 
indicative  of  a  holy  awe.  Though  I 
got  there  at  a  late  hour,  and  it  was 
raining,  Masses  were  still  being  cele- 
brated, and  the  church  was  full.  It 
was  no  festival.  It  was  so  every  day. 
Masses  were  said  at  every  altar  from 
early  dawn  till  the  latest  canonical 
hour.  Prostrate  groups  from  different 
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parishes  were  always  there,  clustered 
in  the  nave,  or  gathered  about  the 
shrine ;  and  here  and  there  were  lone 
pilgrims  who,  Hke  me,  had  been 
brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
And  around  and  over  all  were  con- 
stellations of  brightly  burning  tapers, 
emblematic  of  the  prayer  of  faith, 
left  there  by  the  pilgrim  as  loth  he 
slowly  left  the  hallowed  sanctuary. 

The  tomb  of  Saint  Germaine  is  in  a 
side  chapel,  protected  by  a  grate. 
Her  relics  are  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  ex  votos, 
which  gleam  in  the  light  of  the  votive 
candles  around.  Involuntarily  there 
comes  to  the  heart  in  this  fitting  place, 
and  to  the  lips,  the  strain,  Exaltavit 
humiUs  / 

H  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lov- 
est  is  sick !"  is  the  cry  of  every  wea- 
ry, sin-laden  heart ;  above  all  here, 
where  thou  dost  love  to  display  thy 
goodness  and  thy  power.  The  sacred 
heart  of  thy  humanity,  ever  touched 
with  feeling  for  our  infirmities,  is  not 
hardened.  It  is  still  as  tender  and 
as  compassionate  as  when  thou  didst 
weep  over  the  grave  at  Bethany,  and 


thy  hand  is  as  powerful.  I  believe 
that  thou,  who  art  honored  in  thy 
saints,  dost  heal  here  both  soul  and 
body  of  those  who  approach  thee  with 
faith  and  with  love,  especially  with 
love.  u  Many  sins  are  forgiven  her, 
because  she  hath  loved  much/'  was 
uttered  centuries  ago,  but  has  been 
repeated  times  without  number  since, 
over  penitent,  loving  souls.  O  power 
of  love  over  the  divine  heart  I  It  is 
only  the  cold,  the  feeble  in  faith,  who 
have  no  power  to  draw  from  this 
inexhaustible  well  of  compassion. 

If  every  Catholic  heart  were,  as  it 
should  be,  a  chapclUardentc,  all  aflame 
with  the  love  of  God,  how  soon  would 
the  spiritual  infirmities  of  entire  hu- 
manity be  healed,  and  the  wounds  of 
Christ's  bleeding  body  be  bound  up ! 

Reader  1  let  the  aspiration  of  di- 
vine love,  indulgenced  by  our  sove- 
reign pontiff  on  the  7th  of  May,  1854, 
in  honor  of  the  beatification  of  Ger- 
maine Cousin,  be  often  on  our  lips 
and  in  our  hearts:  "Jesu,  Deus 

MEUS,  AMO  TE  SUPER  OMNIA  1"  Je* 

sus,  my  God,  I  love  thee  above  all 
things  I 
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AN  ELEGY. 


Aurklius  Prudbntius  Clkmbms,  the  glory  of  the  early  Christian  poets,  was  born  in  Spain  in  the  year  348. 
He  studied  eloquence  in  his  youth  under  a  celebrated  master.  He  was  twice  made  governor  of  provinces  and 
cities,  raised  to  the  highest  rank,  and  placed  at  the  court  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  I.,  next  in  dignity  to 
his  own  person. 

But  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  he  quitted  worldly  honors  and  employments,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
thence  returning  to  Spain,  led  a  secluded  life,  consecrating  bis  leisure  to  the  composition  of  sacred  poems.  Ho 
is  esteemed  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian  poets,  and,  for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  verses,  has  been 
compared  to  Horace. 

Venient  citb  saecula,  quum  jam 
Socius  calor  ossa  revisat, 
Animataque  sanguine  vivo 
Habitacula  pristina  gestet. 


Quae  pigra  cadavera  pridem 
Tumulis  putreiacta  jacebant, 
Volucres  rapientur  in  auras, 
Animas  comitata  priores. 


Quid  turba  superstes  inepta 
Plangens  ululamina  miscet  ? 
Cur  tarn  bene  condita  jura, 
Luctu  dolor  arguit  amens  ? 


Jam  mcesta  quiesce  querela, 
Lacrymas  suspendite  matres, 
Nullus  sua  pignora  plangat : 
Mors  haec  reparatio  vitae  est 


Sic  semina  sicca  virescunt 
Jam  tnortua,  jamque  sepulta, 
Quae  reddita  cespite  ab  imo 
Veteres  meditantur  aristas. 


Nunc  suscipe,  terra,  fovendum, 
Gremioque  hunc  concipe  molli ; 
Hominis  tibi  membra  sequestro, 
Generosa  et  fragmina  credo. 
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Animas  fuit  haec  domus  olim 
Factoris  ab  ore  creatae  ; 
Fervens  habitavit  in  istis 
Sapientia,  principe  Christo. 


Tu  depositum  tege  corpus  ; 
Non  immemor  ille  requiret 
Sua  munera  flctor  et  auctor, 
Propriique  aenigmata  vulttis. 


Veniant  modb  tempora  justa, 
Quum  spem  Deus  impleat  omnem  ; 
Reddas  patefacta  necesse  est, 
Qualem  tibi  trado  figuram. 


Non  si  cariosa  vetustas 
Dissolvent  ossa  favillis, 
Fueritque  cinisculus  arens, 
Minimi  mensura  pugilli ; 


Nec  si  vaga  flam  in  a,  et  aurae 
Vacuum  per  inane  volantes 
Tulerint  cum  pulvere  nervos, 
Hominem  periisse  licebit 


TRANSLATION. 

The  hour  is  speeding  on  amain 
When  back  into  its  olden  form, 
Once  more  with  ruddy  life-blood  warm, 

The  spirit  shall  return  again. 


The  freed  soul  soars  aloft  through  space : 
So,  dust  with  dust,  aloft  through  air, 
This  heavy  clay  swift  gales  shall  bear 

From  its  sepulchral  resting-place. 


Why  doth  the  crowd  surviving  fill 
The  air  with  a  lamenting  vain  ? 
Why  with  such  idle  griefs  arraign 

The  justice  of  the  Eternal  will  ? 
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Oh  !  end  these  pangs  with  murmurs  rife, 
O  mothers  !  cease  your  tears,  your  woe \ 
Weep  not  for  your  dead  children  so, 

Death  the  renewal  is  of  life. 


The  dead,  dry  seed  lies  hid  from  view, 
To  burst  forth  to  new  glorious  bloom ; 
The  former  beauty  to  resume, 

The  ancient  harvest  to  renew. 


O  earth !  in  thy  soft  bosom  keep, 

And  quicken  with  new  warmth  this  clay, 
This  sacred  frame  to  rest  we  lay, 

It  smiles  in  thy  embrace  to  sleep. 

'Twas  once  the  immortal  spirit's  cell, 

That  breath  breathed  from  the  lips  divine  ; 
Here  was  the  living  wisdom's  shrine, 

Here  deigned  the  Christ  supreme  to  dwell. 


Guard  it  beneath  thy  faithful  sod, 
For  He,  one  day,  will  re-demand 
From  thee  this  labor  of  his  hand, 

This  breathing  likeness  of  its  God. 

Oh  1  for  the  appointed  hour  to  rend 
The  grave !  the  hope  God  gives  is  sure  : 
Safe,  beauteous,  through  these  gates  obscure 

What  now  descendeth  shall  ascend. 


Yes,  though  this  frame  divinely  planned 

Be  wasted  by  decay  and  rust, 

And  naught  left  save  a  little  dust, 
The  filling  of  the  smallest  hand: 

Though  these  strong  sinews  ashes  be 

On  wandering  breezes  wafted  wide, 

Inviolate  ever  shall  abide 
The  mortal's  immortality. 

C.  E.  B. 
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THE  ANCIENT  IRISH  CHURCH. 


The  history  of  the  ancient  Irish 
church,  for  many  reasons,  claims  our 
respectful  attention.  In  the  time  of 
the  migration  of  the  European  races, 
this  church  had  a  great  mission  to 
accomplish  among  the  Germanic 
tribes.  When  the  Goths  had  over- 
run Spain,  the  Franks  and  Burgun- 
dians  conquered  Gaul,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  invaded  Britain,  the  Vandals 
spoiled  Africa,  and  the  Lombards 
gained  strongholds  in  Italy;  when 
the  Alemanni  and  Sueves  had  pene- 
trated into  the  valleys  and  claimed 
the  mountains  of  ancient  Helvetia ; 
who  was  it  in  those  stormy  times 
that  elevated  the  moral  condition  of 
those  peoples,  drew  them  out  of  the 
darkness  of  German  paganism,  or 
converted  them  from  Arianism  ;  re- 
generated them  internally,  civilized 
and  incorporated  them  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  after  they  had  devas- 
tated the  provinces  of  the  Western 
empire,  leaving  ruins,  deserts,  confu- 
sion, and  desolation  behind  them  in 
their  plundering  march  ?  It  was  the 
missionaries  of  the  ancient  Irish 
church  that  rescued  Europe  from 
the  barbarism  of  that  period.  Evi- 
dently sent  by  God,  those  Irish  mis- 
sionaries founded  new  Christian 
colonies  in  different  lands,  hewed 
down  the  forests,  civilized  the  deserts, 
founded  churches,  schools,  and  mo- 
nasteries. As  the  Roman,  empire 
without  the  barbarians  was  nothing 
but  an  abyss  of  slavery  and  rotten- 
ness, so  would  the  barbarians  have 
been  a  wild  chaos  without  the  monks. 
The  monks  and  barbarians  combined 
produced  a  new  world  which  we  call 
Christendom. 


Germany  also  owes  much  to  the 
missionaries  of  the  ancient  Irish 
church.  In  the  olden  time  Ireland 
was  called  the  "  island  of  saints  and 
sages as  her  people  in  our  days 
receive  from  us  the  honorable  title 
of  "martyr-nation  of  the  west," 
for  their  inflexible  fidelity  to  their 
faith  during  three  centuries  of  shame- 
less and  brutal  persecution.  "  No 
one  but  God  in  heaven  knows  the 
number  of  the  saints  whose  dust  is 
mingled  with  Irish  soil,"  wrote  one  of 
the  oldest  Irish  writers,  the  biogra- 
pher of  St  Ailbe  of  Emly.  We  count, 
not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands, 
the  holy  Irish  bishops,  abbots,  priests, 
monks,  and  virgins.  Even  in  the 
days  of  St  Patrick,  and  still  more 
after  his  successful  apostolate,  Ire- 
land was  not  only  a  great  training* 
school  for  foreign  missionaries,  but  a 
second  Thebais,  in  which  the  exer- 
cises of  the  spiritual  life  were  tho- 
roughly practised,  and  where  stu- 
dents could  devote  themselves  in  so- 
litude to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
holy  writ  under  the  ablest  profes- 
sors. Pious  men  went  from  Britain, 
from  the  European  continent,  from 
France,  and  even  from  Rome,  to  the 
classic  and  holy  "  island  of  saints," 
to  learn  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
perfection,  literature,  and  theology, 
in  the  renowned  monasteries  of  the 
land  of  Columba  and  Colombanus. 

Even  to  this  day  Ireland  is  speci- 
ally favored  by  God.  There  are  no 
snakes  in  it  or  other  venomous  rep- 
tiles. The  very  dangerous  portion  of 
the  animal  kingdom  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  its  sacred  ground  ;  and 
all  attempts  to  naturalize  poisonous 
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creatures  there  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful.   The  old  Irish  rhyme  reads : 

-  St.  Patrick  was  a  holy  nun. 
He  was  a  saint  so  clever, 
He  gave  the  snakes  and  toads  his  ban, 
And  drove  them  out  for  ever." 

Throughout  Ireland  there  are 
great  fields  of  wheat  and  grain  of 
every  description^  and  many  lakes. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  snow  so 
rare  that  cattle  can  graze  in  the 
fields  all  the  year  round.  Rain 
showers  are  frequent,  and  give  such 
fertility  and  verdure  to  the  soil  as  no 
other  land  in  Europe  possesses,  so 
that  the  island  is  known  as  "  Green 
Erin,"  or  the  "  Emerald  isle."  The 
plants,  flowers,  and  trees  of  Ireland, 
in  their  shape,  color,  and  material,  re- 
mind one  somewhat  of  Normandy  in 
France,  or  of  Asturia  in  northern 
Spain. 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Irish 
Church  has  been  just  presented  to 
the  public  by  an  author  who  is  in  a 
better  condition  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  to  write  such  a  work, 
which  charms  us  more  and  more  the 
more  frequently  we  read  it.  We 
speak  of  the  recent  work  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Gall,  Dr.  Charles  John 
Greith,  in  which  we  recognize  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  German  histo- 
rical literature.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, refrain  from  imparting  to  our 
readers  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of 
this  remarkable  and  highly  interest- 
ing production.  The  right  reverend 
author  considers  his  work  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pages  as  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Bishopric  of  St.  Gall."  He  published 
the  book  on  the  commemoration  and 
centenary  of  the  consecration  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Gall,  August  17th 
and  18th,  1867,  and  dedicated  his 
literary  effort  to  the  chapter  and 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  From  ear- 
ly youth  the  distinguished  author  has 
been  familiar  with  the  legends  and 


history  of  St.  Gall,  and  studied  them 
with  love  and  veneration.  Love  for 
that  great  Irish  missionary  saint, 
whose  worthy  successor  Dr.  Greith 
is,  inspired  the  work  whose  continua- 
tion we  desire  most  earnestly.  "  St 
Gall  has  left  behind  hin>  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Swiss  Alps.  Centuries  have  not  di- 
minished his  fame,  which  the  grati- 
tude of  Christians  sanctions." 

Veneration  for  St.  Gall  has  been 
spread  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Switzerland ;  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  Upper  Burgundy  and  Alsace, 
even  to  the  limits  of  the  Vosges ; 
then  into  Brisgau  and  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, to  the  Suabian  Alps,  and  thence 
into  Nibelgau,  and  Algau.  In  all 
these  regions,  the  monks  of  St.  Gall 
imparted  the  blessings  of  religion 
and  education.  Full  of  admiration 
for  the  Christian  zeal  of  St.  Gall  and 
his  disciples,  our  author  recalls  the  v 
words  spoken  by  Ermenreich  of 
Reichenau,  to  Abbot  Grimald  of  St 
Gall,  over  a  thousand  years  ago: 
"  How  could  we  ever  forget  the  island 
of  Ireland,  from  which  the  rays  of 
Christian  light  and  the  sun  of  Chris- 
tian faith  have  shone  upon  us  1" 
Taking  this  expression  for  his  motto, 
the  right  reverend  writer  gives  us  his 
magnificent  History  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Church  and  its  Connection  with 
Romcy  Gauly  and  Germany. 

Divided  into  six  books,  the  work 
describes  in  the  two  first  the  migra- 
tions of  the  barbarians  and  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  then  the 
heresies  which  swarmed  in  the  church 
of  the  period  ;  then  the  school  of  the 
island  of  Lerins,  where  St.  Patrick, 
the  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  instructed. 
The  four  last  books  are  consecrated 
to  St.  Patrick  and  his  apostleship  in 
Ireland  ;  to  St.  Columba,  the  apostle 
of  Scotland  ;  to  St.  Colombanus  and 
his  deeds  in  France,  Flanders,  and 
the  north  of  Italy ;  and  to  St.  Gall, 
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the  apostle  of  Germany.  The  sixth 
and  last  book  treats  of  Christianity 
and  its  customs  in  the  Irish  church. 

The  illustrious  author  made  use  of 
manuscripts  as  well  as  printed  works 
in  the  compilations  of  his  history. 
Many  manuscripts  were  at  his  dispo- 
sal in  St.  Gall  itself.  The  original 
sources  of  ancient  Irish  history  con- 
sist of  different  materials ;  genealo- 
gies which  trace  the  origin  of  kings  or 
saints  and  their  relatives ;  annals 
which  give  the  year  of  the  death  of 
saints,  or  of  other  distinguished  cha- 
racters ;  church  calendars  which 
give  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  death  of  a  saint  occurred  ;  and 
finally,  the  lives  of  the  saints  them- 
selves. These  biographies  are  co- 
piously used.  We  cannot  restrain  our 
desire  to  quote  what  the  author  thinks 
of  those  sources  of  history.  "  Eru- 
dition is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  judge 
/  the  biographies  of  the  ancient  saints ; 
we  must  have  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  zealous  labor ;  and  a  spiri- 
tual relationship  in  their  faith.  Every 
age  must  be  judged  according  to  the 
ideas  and  customs  which  prevail  in 
it ;  and  every  saint  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  lives." 
The  poetic  as  well  as  the  historical 
element,  the  legendary  as  well  as 
the  authentic,  must  be  combined  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  a  saint's 
character. 

Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  every  cathedral  church, 
large  monastery,  or  distinguished 
hermitage,  possessed  its  hagiogra- 
phers,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
saints  of  the  place,  either  from  au- 
thentic written  documents,  traditions, 
or  from  knowledge  acquired  as  eye- 
witnesses. Since  John  Moschus  pub- 
lished his  collection  of  legends,  ex- 
traordinary diligence  in  the  criticism 
and  sifting  of  the  ancient  biographies 
of  the  saints  has  been  manifested  in 
the  church.    The  collection  and  cri- 


tical works  of  the  Bollandists,  of  Lu- 
rius,  Mabillon,  d'  Achery,  and  others, 
keep  their  reputation  undiminished 
to  the  present  day.  These  writers 
display  such  a  thoroughness  in  their 
researches,  that  the  modern  rational- 
ists have  been  unable  to  find  a  flaw 
of  any  consequence  in  their  criticism. 
The  truthful  historian  must  describe 
those  apostles  of  religion  and  civili- 
zation among  the  Germans,  such  as 
they  were,  children  of  their  century, 
representatives  of  its  ideas,  views, 
and  manners.  Following  this  method, 
he  will  not  cast  doubt  on  the  purity 
of  their  motives,  or  try  to  lessen 
their  merit  in  drawing  entire  nations 
of  barbarians  out  of  the  darkness  of 
paganism  and  immorality  into  the 
light  of  Christianity  and  virtue.  The 
blind  party  spirit  of  our  times  recog- 
nizes no  justice,  and  modern  pagan- 
ism is  only  satisfied  when  it  can 
throw  everything  that  is  noble  and 
holy  out  of  history.  The  modern  pa- 
gans tear  with  scorn  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  shreds  before  our  eyes, 
and  subject  to  a  lawless  criticism  the 
ablest  records  of  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ry, while  they  try  to  overturn  every 
monument  that  might  shelter  the 
weary  pilgrims  of  earth  on  their  road 
to  heaven. 

II. 

The  most  trustworthy  documents 
regarding  the  first  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Ireland,  inform  us  that  up 
to  the  time  of  Pope  Celestine  I., 
(a.d.  422-432,)  that  country  had  not 
been  converted.  Up  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  432,  no  Christian  missiona- 
ry had  trodden  the  soil  of  the  island, 
or  caused  the  light  of  faith  to  shine 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys 
of  green  Erin.  Palladius  and  Patrick 
were  the  first  apostles,  (a.d.  430.)  It 
is  true,  several  High-Church  English 
writers  have  endeavored  to  prove  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  church 
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prior  to  St.  Patrick ;  but  this  theory 
is  unsupported  by  any  authentic  do- 
cuments. Besides,  the  attempt  of 
those  writers  was  prompted  by  the 
partisan  desire  of  proving  an  origi- 
nal separation  in  belief  between 
Ireland  and  Rome.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many  non- 
commissioned Christians  may  have 
gone  from  Britain  and  Gaul  into  Ire- 
land before  the  year  430,  and  form- 
ed small  communities,  or  lived  scat- 
tered among  the  heathens.  "On 
the  wings  of  every  day  commerce, 
the  flower-seeds  of  Christian  faith 
must  have  been  borne  to  Erin  from 
Britain  and  Gaul ;  as  from  the  ear- 
liest times  direct  business  relations 
were  kept  up  between  Nantes,  other 
harbors  of  Armoric  Gaul,  and  Ire- 
land. To  the  north-west  of  Gaul 
also  came  the  Irish  rovers,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  distinguished  chief- 
tain, in  quest  of  plunder,  and  fre- 
quently carried  off  Christians  into 
captivity.  In  this  way  St  Patrick, 
when  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  taken  from  the  coast  of 
Armorica  by  the  pirates  of  King  Niall, 
and  with  many  thousand  others  de- 
tained in  bondage,  as  he  informs  us 
himself  in  his  writings,"  (p.  86.) 

Besides  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
Irish  church  prior  to  St.  Patrick, 
though  there  may  have  been  indivi- 
dual Christians  in  the  country,  we 
must  prove  that  the  Christianity  im- 
ported into  Ireland  was  Roman,  and 
that  her  apostles  received  their  mis- 
sion from  the  pope.  Pope  Celestine, 
in  the  year  431,  sent  Palladius,  dea- 
con or  arch-deacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  the  first  missionary.  This 
apostolic  man,  who  had  long  been 
casting  his  eyes  toward  Britain  and  the 
other  western  islands  of  Europe,  had  a 
double  and  very  important  task  to  exe- 
cute in  Ireland,  namely,  to  strength- 
en the  dispersed  Catholics  in  the 
faith,  and  to  evangelize  the  heathens. 


He  landed  in  Hay-Garrchon,  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, baptized  many,  built  three  church- 
es in  the  province  of  Leinster ;  but, 
taken  altogether,  his  mission  was  un- 
successful, and  he  met  with  much  op- 
position. "  But  when  Palladius  un- 
derstood that  he  could  not  do  much 
good  in  Ireland,  he  wanted  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  died  on  the  voyage,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Picts.  Others 
say  that  he  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  Ireland." 

What  Palladius  begun — but  which 
God's  providence  willed  to  remain  in- 
complete— Patrick  accomplished  in 
sixty  years  of  apostolic  labor.  Him 
God  chose  as  the  instrument,  and 
fitted  him  for  this  holy  work.  That 
he  received  his  commission  from 
Rome  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Celes- 
tine, a.d.  432,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
for  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  crowd 
of  witnesses,  both  Roman  and  Irish. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  and  re- 
verence Patrick  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Irish  people. 

All  the  early  Irish  annalists  unani- 
mously agree  that  his  mission  began 
in  the  year  432,  and  that  he  died  in 
493 — an  apostleship  of  sixty  years ! 
How  great  and  glorious  for  him  and 
for  his  people ! 

Patrick  was  born  a.d.  387,  in  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  in  modern  Picardy, 
and  was  of  noble  Roman  origin.  In 
his  sixteenth  year,  in  a  marauding  ex- 
pedition of  an  Irish  clan  called  Niall, 
he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Armoric 
Gaul ;  thence  to  Ireland,  and  there 
sold  to  a  pagan  officer  named  Mil- 
cho,  whose  swine  he  herded  for  six 
years.  After  this,  he  escaped,  and 
returned  to  his  native  land.  Hav- 
ing fully  determined  to  consecrate 
himself  to  the  service  of  God,  he 
went  to  Marmontiers,  the  monastery 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  to  study 
there  the  principles  of  Christian 
science  and  perfection.    A  few  years 
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after,  he  visited  the  happy  island  of 
Lerins,  near  Marseilles,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  famous  schools  in 
Christendom,  and  met  there,  as  fel- 
low-students, the  holy  monks  Hono- 
ratus,  Hilary,  Eucherius,  Lupus,  and 
others.  ,An  interior  voice  there  told 
him  that  he^should  return  to  Ireland 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  that  country ; 
and  he  therefore  travelled  from  Le- 
rins to  Rome,  in  order  to  represent  to 
the  holy  see  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
ism which  brooded  over  Ireland* 
But,  as  the  apostolic  see  was  not 
then  iri  a  condition  to  provide  for 
the  Irish  mission,  Patrick  went  back 
to  Gaul,  and  remained  with  St.  Ger- 
main of  Auxerre,  under  whose  guid- 
ance he  made  further  progress  in 
holiness  and  learning.  Such  was 
his  life  up  to  the  year  429. 

In  this  year  he  accompanied  Bi- 
shop Germ  anus  and  Lupus  to  Bri- 
tain, who  were  sent  by  the  pope  to 
root  out  Pelagianism  in  that  country. 
Thus  was ,  Patrick  prepared  for  his 
apostleship. 

It  was  then  he  heard  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Palladius,  and  its  failure. 
(a.d.  431.)  The  holy  Bishop  Ger- 
manus  cast  his  eyes  oh  Patrick,  who 
knew  the  Irish  language,  people,  and 
country  from  personal  observations. 
Did  he  not  seem  peculiarly  fitted — 
sent,  in  fact,  from  heaven,  to  under- 
take the  conversion  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion ? 

Patrick,  therefore,  with  the  priest 
Legetius  as  his  companion,  went  to 
Rome,  and  received  from  Pope  Ce- 
lestine  his  blessing  and  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  undertake  the  task 
of  converting  Ireland.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  now  whether  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  by  Celestine  before  his  de- 
parture, or  by  Bishop  Amatorex,  of 
Eboria,  a  city  in  north-western  Gaul. 
He  reached  Ireland  in  the  first  year 
of  Celestine  III.  A  life  of  continual 
triumphs  began  for  him.    He  was 


repulsed  from  the  coast  of  Dublin : 
no  matter ;  he  sailed  for  Ulster,  and 
landed  at  Strangford.  He  converts 
the  chieftain  Dicho  and  his  whole 
house,  and  celebrates  his  first  Mass 
in  Ireland  in  a  neighboring  barn. 
At  the  royal  city  of  Tara,  he  meets 
King  Leoghaire,  with  all  his  clan ; 
defends  and  explains  Christianity  in 
their  presence,  and  gains  a  victory 
oyer  the  Druids.  Dtablach,  a  Druid 
and  poet,  is  converted,  and  sings,  for 
the  future,  only  hymns  in  the  honor 
of  the  true  God.  The  daughters  of 
the  king,  Ethana  and  Fethlimia,  also 
bow  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  and 
consecrate  their  virginity  to  God,  and 
many  other  holy  women  follow  their 
example.  Thus,  a  happy  beginning 
was  made  in  the  island. 

Soon  the  converts  number  thou- 
sands. Everything  succeeds;  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  people  was 
effected  without  persecution  or  mar- 
tyrs. Patrick  frequented  the  nation- 
al assemblies,  and  used  the  occasion 
to  preach  to  the  multitudes.  He 
destroyed  idolatry  and  idolatrous 
practices  throughout  the  whole  land, 
and  built  churches  to  the  living  God 
on  places  that  had  hitherto  been 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  idols. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  baptized 
crowds  of  men,  provided  the  new 
Christian  communities  with  church- 
es, made  the  most  virtuous  of  his 
disciples  priests  and  bishops,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  govern  the  faithful, 
and  extend  the  reign  of  the  Gospel. 

Thus  did  he  labor  year  after  year, 
going  about  preaching,  baptizing,  and 
blessing,  in  Leinster,  Ulster,  Mini- 
ster, and  Connaught;  and  every- 
where his  astonishing  activity  and 
self-sacrifice  effected  wonderful  re- 
sults. Everywhere  the  people  were 
ready  and  docile  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  Divine  Providence  won- 
derfully protected  him  from  all  dan- 
ger. 
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But  when  the  whole  island  was 
converted  to  Christ,  congregations 
formed,  and  churches  erected  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  St.  Patrick 
thought  of  building  a  metropolitan 
cathedral  for  the  primate  of  Ireland. 
He  chose  for  this  purpose  the  heights 
of  Admarcha,  or  Armagh,  near  which 
stood  the  old  royal  fortress  of  Ema- 
nia.  After  the  building  of  his  cathe- 
dral and  the  conversion  of  the  Irish, 
St.  Patrick  passed  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  partly  at  Armagh, 
partly  at  his  favorite  spot  at  Sabhul, 
where  he  began  his  missionary  ca- 
reer. He  assembled  a  few  synods, 
wrote  his  Confession^  as  it  is  called, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  and  was 
attacked  by  his  last  illness  at  Sabhul. 
When  he  felt  his  end  approaching, 
he  collected  his  remaining  strength, 
and  endeavored  to  go  to  Armagh, 
which  he  had  chosen  as  the  place  of 
his  burial ;  but,  warned  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  he  returned  to  Sabhul, 
and  died  there  eight  days  after,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  493. 

in. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  this  great  man.  They 
followed  up  his  work  with  such  zeal 
and  indefatigable  activity  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  Christianity 
was  spread  over  all  Ireland.  We 
distinguish,  in  the  Irish  church,  "  Fa- 
thers of  the  First  Order,"  and  "  Fa- 
thers of  the  Second  Order."  The 
holy  men  from  Rome,  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  especially  from  Wales  or  Cam- 
bria, who  followed  St.  Patrick  as 
their  leader,  and  aided  him  in  his 
labors,  are  the  "  Fathers  of  the  First 
Order."  Patrick  brought  with  him 
from  Rome,  in  the  year  432,  nine 
assistants ;  in  the  year  439,  Secun- 
dinus,  Auxilius,  and  Iserninus,  were 
sent  to  him  from  Rome.  The  two 
former  of  these,  together  with  Be- 
vol.  vii. — 49 


nignus,  were  present  as  bishops  at 
the  first  synod  of  Armagh,  in  the 
year  456.  Bishop  Trianius,  a  Ro- 
man, another  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
imitated  so  exactly  the  life  of  the 
great  apostle,  that  his  food  was  no- 
thing but  the  milk  of  one  cow,  which 
he  took  care  of  himself.  The  first 
mitred  abbot  of  Sabhul  was  Dunnius  ; 
and  th^  first  bishop  of  Antrim  was 
Leoman,  Patrick's  nephew.  The 
oldest  Irish  bishops  appointed  by 
Patrick,  were  Patrick  of  Armagh, 
Fiech  of  Sletty,  Mochua  of  Aendrun, 
Carbreus  of  Cubratham,  and  Maccar- 
then,  of  Aurghialla.  Seven  nephews 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  followed  him 
from  Cambria,  are  invoked  in  the 
Irish  litanies  as  bishops.  They  are 
the  sons  of  Tigriada,  Brochad,  Bro- 
chan,  Mogenoch,  Luman ;  and  the 
sons  of  Darercha,  Mel,  Rioch,  and 
Muna.  When  the  heathen  Anglo- 
Saxons  conquered  Britain  in  the 
year  450,  and  sought  to  destroy  the 
old  British  church,  many  learned  and 
pious  men  fled  to  Ireland,  and  joined 
Patrick.  Thirty  of  them  were  made 
bishops,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
the  special  task  of  converting  the 
neighboring  islands.  The  most  re- 
nowned of  these  Welsh  missionaries 
are  Carantoc,  Mochta  of  Lugmagh, 
and  Modonnoc,  who  introduced  the 
rearing  of  bees  into  Ireland,  where 
they  had  never  been  seen  before. 
Three  companions  of  St.  Patrick — 
Essa,  Bitmus,  and  Tesach — were  ex- 
pert bell-founders,  and  makers  of 
church-vessels.  The  fact  that  Pat- 
rick was  sent  from  Rome,  that  his 
first  assistants  were  Romans,  and  that 
his  co-laborers  from  Gaul  and  Britain 
were  sons  of  the  Roman  church,  com- 
pletely destroys  the  Anglican  hypo- 
thesis of  an  Irish  church  independent 
of  Rome.  Even  Albeus,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  services,  was  called  the 
second  Patrick,  Declau,  and  Ihac, 
the  apostles  of  the  Mumons ;  Enna, 
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or  Enda,  the  founder  of  the  great  mo- 
nastery of  Aran  ;  Condland,  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  all  disciples  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, were  educated  and  consecrated 
bishops  in  Rome.  There  also  were 
Lugach,  Colman,  Meldan,  Lugaidh, 
Cassan,  and  Ciaran,  consecrated  and 
afterward  numbered  among  the  ear- 
liest bishops  and  fathers  of  the  Irish 
church. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  con- 
tinual communication  was  kept  up 
between  Rome  and  Ireland  by  count- 
less pilgrims,  as  many  documents  at- 
test, (Greith,  p.  142-156.)  Patrick 
left  his  love  and  reverence  for  the 
Apostolic  See  of  Peter  as  a  precious 
legacy  to  his  immediate  disciples ; 
and  they,  in  turn,  to  their  successors 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  frequent 
pilgrimages  of  Irish  bishops,  abbots, 
and  monks,  are  facts  so  well  proven, 
that  the  Anglican  theory  of  a  sepa- 
rate Irish  church  is  shown  to  be  a 
pure  invention,  no  longer  contended 
for  as  truth  by  any  respectable  histo- 
rian. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  fathers  of 
the  second  order  in  the  Irish  church, 
and  their  illustrious  foundations.  The 
founders  of  those  numerous  Irish  mo- 
nasteries, which  counted  their  inmates 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  those 
men  who  were  mostly  brought  up  by 
the  immediate  successors  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, belong  to  the  "  Second  Order  of 
Irish  Fathers."  Twelve  of  them,  in- 
structed by  the  renowned  Abbot  Fin- 
ntan,  at  Clonard,  are  called  the 
twelve  apostles  of  Ireland.  At  their 
head  stands  Columba,  the  apostle 
of  the  Picts,  shining  among  them  like 
the  sun  among  the  stars.  Their  names 
are,  Columba,  of  Ion  a,  Corngall,  of 
Bangor,  Cormac,  of  Deormagh,  Cai- 
nech,  of  Achedbo,  Ciaran,  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  Mobhi,  of  Clareinech,  Brendan, 
of  Clonfert,  Brendan,  of  Birr,  Fintan, 
Columba,  of  Tirgelass,  Molua  Fillan 
and  Molasch,  of  Damhs-Inis.  These 


holy  men  erected  all  over  Ireland  and 
in  the  adjacent  isles  churches  and  con- 
vents, which  became  centres  of  art, 
learning,  and  sanctity.  The  monas- 
tery of  Clonard,  founded  in  Meath  by 
Abbot  Finnian,  contained  during  his 
lifetime  three  thousand  monks.  At 
Clonmacnoise,  a  monastery  founded 
by  St.  Ciaran,  in  the  middle  of  Ireland, 
agriculture  was  made  a  special  study ; 
and  Monastereven  on  the  Barrow, 
Monasterboyce  in  the  valley  of  the 
Boyne,  Dearmach,  etc.,  were  renown- 
ed institutions.  These  first  and  old- 
est Irish  monasteries  were  not  large, 
regularly-built  houses,  but  composed 
of  numbers  of  separate  cells  or  huts, 
made  of  wicker-work,  stalks,  and  rush- 
es. The  church  or  oratory  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  huts,  and  was  made 
of  the  same  material.  It  was  at  a 
later  period  that  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture was  introduced  into  Ireland ; 
and  then  stone  edifices  took  the  place 
of  the  primitive  structures.  Special 
mentidn  is  always  made  in  the  Irish 
annals  of  the  erection  of  a  stone 
church,  for  the  people  preferred  wood- 
en buildings,  and  their  preference 
shows  itself  up  to  the  twelfth  century. 
The  stone  churches  were  looked  upon 
as  the  fruit  of  foreign  architecture,  as 
St.  Bernard  informs  us  in  his  life  of 
St.  Malachy.  The  Roman  church 
gradually  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
fine  arts  and  a  higher  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  she  had  done  at  an  earlier 
date  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  Choral 
singing  became  usual.  The  church 
hymns  took  the  place  of  the  Druidical 
rhapsodies  ;  and  the  muses  of  Inisfail 
forgot  to  sing  of  heroes,  and  learned 
to  tune  their  harps  to  sing  the  praise 
of  Christ  and  his  saints. 

The  Irish  missionaries  reclaimed 
barren  lands  and  made  them  fertile, 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture, spread  commerce,  and  discover- 
ed new  islands  in  the  sea.  Many  of 
the  Irish  saints,  at  the  period  of  which 
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we  are  writing,  were  great  naviga- 
tors. 

Dr.  Greith  paints  in  glowing  colors 
the  life  of  St.  Columba  and  his  labors 
in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  the  discipline  and 
rules  of  the  Abbey  of  Hy,  which  was 
founded  by  him.  We  cannot  enter 
into  details,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Greith's  book.  Columba  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  December,  521. 
In  the  first  half  of  his  life,  Ireland 
was  the  scene  of  his  zeal ;  the  second 
half  was  spent  among  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  In  Ireland  he  founded  Dur- 
row,  Deny,  and  Kells.  He  went 
with  twelve  disciples  to  Caledonia  in 
the  year  563.  Christianity  among 
the  Scots  had  degenerated ;  and  the 
Picts  were^ still  pagans.  The  king  of 
the  Picts,  Brudrius,  gave  him  the 
island  of  Iona  or  Hy,  where  his 
works  began  which  God  crowned  with 
wonderful  success.  He  soon  became 
the  beacon  light  for  all  the  faithful 
priests  and  laity  of  Ireland  and  Cale- 
donia. He  visited  Ireland  to  coun- 
sel his  noble  relatives,  settle  their 
disputes,  or  oversee  the  churches  and 
monasteries  which  he  had  established, 
and  travelled  among  the  Picts  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  founding  monasteries, 
and  erecting  churches  which  should 
consider  Iona  as  their  mother.  He 
built  thirty-two  churches,  to  most  of 
which  monasteries  were  attached,  in 
Scotland ;  and  eighteen  among  the 
Picts,  in  the  space  of  thirty-three  years, 
(563-597.)  Even  during  his  lifetime 
he  was  so  celebrated  that,  from  all 
sides,  princes,  nobles,  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  and  the  faithful  of  all  classes 
ran  to  him  for  counsel  in  their  diffi- 
culties, consolation  in  their  distress, 
and  help  in  their  necessities.  Co- 
lumba fought  against  the  superstition 
of  the  Picts,  the  cunning  of  their  ma- 
gicians, and  the  wickedness  of  law- 
less men.  Princes'  sons,  whose  fa- 
thers had  lost  their  lives  and  crowns 


in  battle,  went  to  Iona  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  Columba,  and  to 
each  one  according  to  his  need,  the 
saint  gave  consolation  and  hope.  The 
common  people  brought  their  children 
to  him,  to  ask  him  to  decide  their  vo- 
cation. It  was  not  an  unusual  spec- 
tacle to  see  kings  and  nobles  lay 
aside  the  insignia  of  their  greatness 
at  Iona,  and  break  their  swords  before 
its  altars.  Columba's  prayers  were 
very  powerful.  His  blessing  con- 
trolled the  elements  and  the  forces  of 
nature.  He  seemed  to  rule  nature  as 
a  lord.  He  had  also  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. He  died  June  9th,  a.d.  597. 
His  departure  from  life  was  made 
known  to  many  holy  men  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  at  the 
same  time,  who  declared  that  "  Co- 
lumba, the  pillar  of  so  many  churches, 
had  gone  to-night  to  the  bosom  of 
his  Redeemer."  The  isle  of  Iona 
was  illuminated  by  a  heavenly  light, 
emanating  from  the  countless  angels 
who  came  down  to  take  up  the  happy 
soul  of  the  saint  to  the  bosom  of  his 
God. 

The  Irish  monasteries  increased 
wonderfully  during  the  sixth  century. 
Finnian's  monastery  at  Clonard,  as 
already  mentioned,  contained  3000 
monks ;  and  that  of  Bangor  and  Bin- 
had  the  same  number ;  St.  Molaissi 
had  1500  monks  around  him  ;  Co- 
lombanus  and  Fechin  had  each  300  ; 
Carthach,  867  ;  Gobban,  1000;  Mai- 
doc,  Manchan,  Natalis,  and  Ruadhan, 
each  150  ;  Revin  and  Molua  were 
each  the  head  of  several  thousand. 
There  was  no  common  rule  for  all 
those  convents,  like  that  which  St. 
Benedict  wrote  for  the  religious  of 
his  order,  (a.d.  529.)  Each  monas- 
tery had  its  own  laws.  Columba  had 
made  no  special  rule  for  Hy  or  for 
his  other  monasteries.  St  Colomba- 
nus  was  the  first  who  collected  and 
methodized  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  Irish  monastic  life. 
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A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
most  ancient  custom  of  the  Celtic 
church,  proves  that  it  was  in  commu- 
nion with  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
trivial  differences  between  the  two 
churches  regarded  neither  dogma, 
nor  morality,  nor  the  essentials  of  the 
Liturgy,  of  the  Mass,  or  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  supremacy  of  the 
pope  was  recognized  by  all  the  Irish ; 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ob- 
served as  in  the  other  Western  chur- 
ches. In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass, 
it  is  true,  there  were  certain  usages 
and  forms  observed  not  Roman,  as 
was  the  case  also  in  the  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gaul.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism in  the  Irish  church  were  sim- 
pler than  those  of  the  Roman.  The 
difference  mainly  consisted  in  the 


style  of  the  tonsure  and  in  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  Easter  festival. 
The  Irish  and  Britons  did  not  keep 
the  reckoning  of  the  Abbot  Diony- 
sius  the  Little,  as  he  is  styled,  re- 
garding Easter,  and  tenaciously 
clung  to  the  old  Roman  calculation. 
Every  departure  from  it  seemed  to 
them  contrary  to  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers.  It  was  only  in  the  year 
716,  and  after  hard  and  bitter  fight- 
ing, that  perfect  union  between  Rome 
and  Ireland  was  effected  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

The  history  of  the  Irish,  as  well  as 
of  the  British  church,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  Germans  who  want 
to  know  the  origin  of  Christianity  in 
their  own  land.  But  we  shall  deve- 
lop this  point  in  a  second  article. 


EUROPEAN  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


I. — NEWGATE. 


We  take  pleasure  in  offering  to 
American  readers  the  following  re- 
cord of  a  visit  to  Newgate,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  enlightened  humanity  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  public  criminals 
in  London.  The  guide  whom  we 
have  selected  as  the  interpreter  of 
Newgate's  mysteries  is  an  imaginary 
personage.  He  expresses  the  im- 
pressions, thoughts,  and  comments  of 
several  persons,  not  the  convictions 
of  a  single  individual. 

This  way,  sir,  please.  Yes,  the 
passages  do  seem  gloomy,  coming  in 
out  of  the  sunny  street,  crowded  with 
free  men  hurrying  to  and  fro  on  bus- 
iness. Here  we  are  in  the  kitchen; 
you  see  the  good  allowance  of  meat 
and  potatoes  the  prisoners  have  for 


dinner  four  times  a  week ;  the  other 
three  days  they  have  a  good  strong 
soup  instead  of  meat ;  morning  and 
night  a  mess  of  oatmeal,  and  with 
each  meal  half  a  pound  of  bread.  Yes, 
they  are  well  fed  ;  better  here,  many 
of  them,  than  they  would  be  outside. 
Just  look  over  your  shoulder,  sir. 
Through  that  low  iron  door  behind 
you  the  condemned  prisoners  pass 
out  into  the  square  to  be  hanged. 
Why  through  the  kitchen?  Can't 
say,  sir.  It  has  always  been  so  and 
that's  ail,  I  suppose.  Do  they  take 
it  quietly  for  the  most  part  ?  Why — 
sometimes  they  give  us  a  little  trou- 
ble, but — yes,  generally  they  bear  it 
pretty  well,  poor  fellows ! 

More  narrow  passages,  with  grated 
rooms  like  aviaries  on  each  side. 
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These  are  the  apartments  where  the 
prisoners  receive  their  friends,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  two  gratings  sev- 
eral feet  apart.  It  will  remind  you 
of  the  picture  in  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  where  Mrs.  Nubbles  and 
Barbara's  mother  go  to  see  Kit  in 
prison.  A  prisoner  can  receive  a 
visit  once  in  three  months,  write  one 
letter,  and  receive  one ;  but  they  are 
seldom  here  so  long.  Newgate  is 
only  a  house  of  detention  before 
trial,  except  for  those  condemned  to 
death — a  mere  jail.  Here  we  are  in 
one  of  the  great  oblong  halls  with 
tiers  of  cells  opening  on  to  galleries. 
Up  this  iron  staircase  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall  and  across  this  little 
bridge,  and  we  stand  outside  a  cell 
door.  In  the  American  prisons  you 
have  seen,  you  say  that  the  cells  open 
on  a  corridor,  with  a  grated  door,  and 
sometimes  a  grated  window.  Not 
so,  here.  The  door  is  solid,  with 
merely  a  snjall  hole  for  purposes  of 
surveillance,  and  a  trap  below  it 
through  which  food,  etc.,  may  be  pas- 
sed. If  the  prisoner  wants  anything, 
he  rings  a  bell,  the  action  of  which 
is  curious.  Fix  your  eye  on  the  bell- 
spring  outside.  I  pull  the  bell  in- 
side and  a  tin  flap  flies  back,  showing 
the  number  of  the  cell.  Thus  the 
officer  knows  what  bell  has  rung, 
and  the  prisoner,  having  no  power 
over  the  flap  when  it  has  once 
sprung  back,  cannot  avoid  discovery 
if  he  has  rung  merely  in  order  to 
give  trouble.  The  cell  is  sufficiently 
large,  you  see,  and  is  lighted  from 
the  court-yard  through  that  arched 
window  near  the  ceiling.  A  nice 
little  room  enough,  with  the  bedding 
stowed  away  on  one  of  those  shelves 
in  the  corner.  On  the  shelf  below  is 
the  prisoner's  bowl  with  the  spoon 
lying  on  it.  Everything  must  be  in 
its  place.  If  the  spoon  were  on  the 
shelf,  it  would  be  out  of  place ;  it 
must  lie  on  the  reversed  bowl.  Rest- 


ing against  the  wall  is  his  plate,  and 
on  the  lowest  shelf  are  his  books. 
Oh !  yes,  you  may  examine  them — the 
same  in  all  the  cells,  Bible,  Prayer- 
Book,  hymns,  and  psalms.*  The 
other  volume  comes  from  our  library, 
and  is  changed  every  day,  if  necessa- 
ry. At  this  little  turn-up  shelf  the 
prisoner  takes  his  meals,  or  reads  by 
the  small  shade-lamp  above  it.  In 
the  corner  is  a  nice  copper  basin  with 
plenty  of  water.  There  are  two  aper- 
tures, one  to  admit  warm  air,  the 
other  for  ventilation  ;  every  comfort 
provided  for  him,  you  see.  Yes,  we 
keep  the  prisoners  entirely  apart 
from  each  other,  never  two  together, 
unless  some  one  comes  here  for 
drunkenness,  and  has  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  then  we  put  two  others 
with  him  for  safety's  sake.  Now 
we'll  go  up  to  the  next  corridor ;  in 
the  one  below  are  the  doctors'  cells, 
where  fresh  prisoners  are  kept  until 
they  have  passed  through  a  sanitary 
examination. 

Step  into  this  cell,  occupied,  as 
you  see,  by  a  mere  boy.  There's  his 
pile  of  oakum  on  the  floor.  Go  on 
with  your  dinner,  my  man ;  no  need 
to  stop  for  us.  As  we  go  up  higher, 
more  light  comes  in  from  the  court- 
yard ;  the  upper  cells  are  reserved 
for  prisoners  who  are  likely  to  be 
here  some  time.  The  next  cell  oc- 
cupied too,  you  see,  though  we've 
not  many  prisoners  here  now,  the 
trials  being  just  over.  Yes,  sir,  this 
man  is  trying  to  educate  himself  a 
little ;  has  a  dictionary  on  the  shelf 
beside  the  library-book — a  volume  of 
travels  this  time.  Now  that  we  are 
in  the  corridor  again,  let  me  tell  you 
that  this  same  shock-headed  young 
man  is  condemned  to  ten  years  of 
penal  servitude  and  twenty  lashes, 
for  highway  robbery  with  violence. 

*  Prisoners  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  can  bt  visited  by  a  priest  or  by  a  dissenting 
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The  lashes  are  to  be  received  before 
he  leaves  Newgate,  but  more  on  that 
subject  presently. 

Here  we  are  in  the  old  part  of 
Newgate.  In  your  reading,  no 
doubt  you've  come  across  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry.  It  was  in 
this  same  long,  dark  room  that  she 
used  to  assemble  the  prisoners,  and 
read  and  pray  with  them.  No,  I 
have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
durability  of  her  conversions.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  converting  criminals  ; 
but  perhaps  her  chief  merit  lay  in 
setting  the  example  in  England  of  a 
friendly  and  trusting  intercourse  with 
these  poor  wretches.  Yes,  it  is  strange 
to  see  the  whipping-block  in  this 
room,  but  indeed,  sir,  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  become  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  is  never  used  to  force 
prison  discipline,  but  is  administer- 
ed in  execution  of  a  sentence,  im- 
posed by  a  magistrate  for .  wanton 
violence.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
these  brutes,  who  go  about  garrot- 
ing  inoffensive  travellers,  breaking 
jaws  and  skulls  with  their  brass 
knuckles  or  dusters,  as  they  call 
them,  are  the  veriest  cowards  on 
earth  when  physical  pain  comes  to 
themselves.  In  this  very  room  they 
will  cry  like  children,  and  beg  to  be 
forgiven.  I  don't  feel  half  the  pity 
for  them  that  I  do  for  the  poor  crea- 
tures going  to  be  hanged.*  This  iron 
door  survived  the  fire  in  the  Gordon 
riots,  you  see.    Come  through  here, 

•  We  are  not  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  in- 
troducing the  whipping-block  once  more  into  the 
honorable  company  of  penal  inflictions  in  England. 
One  of  the  moat  satisfactory  cases  of  reformation  we 
have  known  among  persons  guilty  of  grave  crimes,  was 
that  of  a  "garroter."  It  is  our  strong  impression 
that  corporal  punishment  would  have  degraded  him 
beyond  all  human  hope  of  redemption.  At  least, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument of  torture  within  the  bounds  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Imprisonment  may  soUen  the  heart:  per- 
haps many  persons  have  died  well  on  the  scaffold,  who 
would  have  died  impenitent  under  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  however  great  may  have  been  the  num- 
ber of  spirits  crushed  by  flogging  in  prisons,  we  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  instance  oa 
record  of  its  having  produced  or  aided  reformation. 


if  you  please,  sir.  This  is  another 
of  the  large  rooms  in  old  Newgate, 
where  prisoners  were  kept  before 
the  solitary  system  came  into  vogue. 
The  change  is  a  most  fortunate  one 
for  all  concerned,  I'm  confident. 

I've  no  question  that  many  a  crime 
was  hatched  here  among  the  men 
herded  together  in  these  cells.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  what  kind  of 
talk  there  would  be  among  them. 
Perhaps  some  footman  was  sent 
here  for  stealing  his  master's  purse. 
What  a  chance  for  an  old  hand  to 
get  a  little  useful  information  in  a 
friendly  way :  "  Your  master  was  an 
easy,  comfortable  kind  of  a  man, 
was  he  ?   Well,  them  well-to-do  city- 
men  mostly  is  easy-tempered.  Not 
partickerlerly  well-to-do,  an't  he? 
Old  family  he  belongs  to,  eh  ?  What 
lots  o'  plate  some  o'  them  poor 
noblemen  do  have  !    Wonder  myself 
that  they  don't  sell  it  and  get  the 
good  out  on  it,  'stead  of  hiding  it 
away  at  the  banker's  ?    Don't  keep 
it  at  the  bankers !    Pity  the  poor 
cuss  as  cleans  it,  then  !  Go  to  Brigh- 
ton or  Bath,  of  course,  when  the  sea- 
son's over;  I  thought  as  much;  it 
takes  poor  folks  to  travel,"  etc.,  etc. 
And  then,  the  first  step  after  getting 
out  of  Newgate  would  be  to  make  love 
to  the  maid-servant  when  the  family 
was  out  of  town.  Very  devoted  he'd 
be,  until  some  evening  he'd  think  it 
"  such  a  pity  there  were  no  oranges 
in  the  house,  or  something  else  to 
cool  your  mouth  with  ;  there  was 
such  a  nice,  respectable  place  round 
the  corner ;  wouldn't  she  just  step 
round  there  and  choose  something 
for  herself?"    And  then,  while  the 
the  poor  girl  was  gone,  the  accompli- 
ces, well  instructed  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  plate,  would  ransack 
the  safe  at  their  leisure.    You  may 
depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  society  when  the  present 
discipline  was  adopted. 
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The  little  court-yard  we  are  cross- 
ing now  is  one  of  those  where  the 
prisoners  take  their  exercise.  Oh  1 
yes,  sir ;  they  all  have  regular  times 
for  exercise,  and  in  these  yards  with- 
in the  building  there  is  no  possibility 
of  their  making  their  escape.  I  am 
going  to  show  one  of  our  cells  for 
solitary  confinement  Let  me  turn 
up  the  gas  in  this  small  room.  You 
see  this  door  which  I  open,  and 
again  an  inner  door,  which  I  open 
too.  Step  in,  sir.  Now,  turn  so 
that  your  eye  may  catch  the  gaslight 
outside.  Here  is  a  bedstead;  you 
can  feel  it,  if  you  don't  see  it.  In 
this  cell,  pitch-dark  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  prison  so  completely 
that  no  shouts  or  screams  would  be 
heard,  unruly  prisoners  are  confined 
for  any  period  between  one  hour  and 
three  days,  with  only  bread  and  wa- 
ter for  food.  There  is  ventilation 
and  warmth  here,  as  in  the  other 
cells.  The  doctor  comes  each  morn- 
ing to  see  that  mind  and  body  are 
sound.  Only  by  sentence  of  a  ma- 
gistrate can  the  confinement  be  pro- 
longed beyond  three  days.  Yes,  sir, 
it  is  an  awful  place ;  and  then,  too, 
the  men  look  upon  it  as  sheer  lost 
time.  We  have  soldiers  in  here 
sometimes,  and  they  say  that  they 
can  make  up  for  three  days  on  bread 
and  water  in  the  guard-house,  by 
spending  their  whole  pay  in  eating 
and  drinking  when  they  come  out ; 
but  here  it's  just  loss  of  rations,  and 
nothing  else.  You'll  hardly  ever 
catch  an  old  thief  in  here.  "Oh! 
don't  stop  my  grub,  whatever  you 
do,"  he'll  say,  and  so  he  takes  care 
to  behave  well  enough  to  keep  out  of 
"  solitary."  The  prisoners  who  mind 
it  least  are  little  ragamuffins,  accus- 
tomed to  creep  into  any  dark  hole,  to 
curl  themselves  up  and  go  to  sleep. 
They  are  never  afraid  of  anything. 
Decent  boy9,  in  prison  on  suspicion 
of  forgery  or  whatever,  are  dreadfully 


scared.  But  you'll  be  glad  to 'get 
out  into  the  daylight  again,  I  am 
thinking,  sir. 

I'll  show  you  our  chapel  now.  In 
that  screened  gallery  the  women  sit, 
where  they  can  see  everything  with- 
out being  seen.  There  is  divine  ser- 
vice here  every  morning,  as  well  as  on 
Sundays.  No,  sir;  I've  no  authority 
to  show  you  the  female  side  of  the 
prison,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
ours,  and  has  female  warders,  and  a 
committee  of  lady  visitors.  The  sys- 
tem of  female  keepers  works  perfect- 
ly well ;  but  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable before  we  adopted  sepa- 
rate cells,  because  the  talk  among 
the  prisoners  was  such  as  no  decent 
woman  should  hear.  A  wicked  wo- 
man is  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
a  bad  man,  and  less  intelligent,  too. 
You  see,  sir,  a  woman  falls  because 
she  is  either  pretty,  or  silly,  or  un- 
protected. Now,  bad  men  and  boys 
are  often  the  most  intelligent  of  their 
class,  and  are  selected  as  tools  for 
that  very  reason,  by  older  rogues 
than  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the 
terrible  features  of  the  case,  that  the 
country  loses  valuable  servants  in 
these  quick-witted  outlaws. 

Here  we  come  out  upon  the  slop- 
ing passage,  leading  to  the  criminal 
courts— Birdcage-walk,  the  old  thieves 
call  it.  Over-head  we  get  the  light 
through  the  open  iron-work,  you  see. 
Under  the  flags  are  buried  all  those 
who  have  been  hanged,  and  the  ini- 
tial letter  of  the  name  is  scratched 
on  the  wall  above  the  grave.  That 
iron  door  at  the  end  leads  to  the 
court-rooms.  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  some 
of  the  prisoners  one  learns  to  like 
best  are  those  awaiting  execution 
here,  educated  men  sometimes.  Oh ! 
yes  ;  I  know  the  names  that  all  these 
letters  stand  for.  Muller  lies  there. 
No,  he  was  not  much  of  a  man,  any 
way.  Here's  Courvoisier,  who  mur- 
dered Lord  Russell ;  he  was  my  lord's 
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valet.  Those  five  letters  stand  for 
five  pirates.  This  one  was  a  coach- 
man, who  murdered  a  female  in  the 
city,  and  burned  the  remains  in  his 
stable.  Here's  a  man  who  killed 
his  wife.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  there  are  a 
good  many  in  here  for  wife-murder ; 
aggravating,  I  suppose,  at  times.  That 
was  an  Italian,  who  killed  another 
female  in  the  city.  This  man  hung 
his  own  child  in  the  cellar.  Oh !  no, 
he  was  not  insane;  jealous  of  his 
wife,  or  something  of  the  sort,  I  be- 
lieve. There  are  a  good  many  more 
here,  but  their  cases  were  not  so  well 
known.  Another  court-yard  to  be 
crossed,  sir,  and  here  we  are  in  one  of 
the  condemned  cells.  A  good  deal 
larger  it  is  than  the  common  cells, 
you  see,  with  a  bedstead,  a  good- 
sized  table,  and  a  long  bench.  From 
the  time  of  his  condemnation,  the 
poor  fellow  is  never  left  alone,  night 
or  day;  two  officers  take  turn  and 
turn  about  in  staying  with  him.  Oh  1 
certainly,  -sir,  they  talk  with  him ; 
not  about  his  case,  of  course,  but  of 
any  book  they  have  been  reading,  or 
of  things  outside  the  prison,  and  so 
on.  The  idea  is  not  to  let  his  mind 
dwell  much  on  what  is  before  him, 
and  so  spare  him  all  the  suffering  we 
can. 

You  are  right,  sir ;  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  dispense  with 
capital  punishment  in  this  country. 
Murder  is  common  enough  now,  but 
I  am  confident  it  would  be  much 
more  frequent  if  the  fear  of  death 
were  withdrawn.  Your  professional 
thief  never  commits  murder.  All 
rogues  have  an  especial  line  of  busi- 
ness. A  house-breaker  is  never  guil- 
ty of  highway  robbery ;  a  highway- 
man never  picks  pockets ;  and  they 
none  of  them  commit  murder.  Now, 
sir,  there  is  a  deal  of  talk  about  the 
horrors  of  a  public  execution,  and 
the  bad  effect  such  a  sight  must  have 
on  the  people.    Well,  sir,  I  am  of  a 


different  opinion.  The  people  who 
come  to  a  hanging  are  the  very  scum 
of  London.  Some  gentlemen  there 
are,  too,  I  know,  by  the  looks 
of  the  windows  opposite;  but  the 
crowd  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
mere  scum  and  dregs  of  London.  I 
think,  sir,  it  is  a  lesson  to  them,  and 
a  lesson  they  need  badly.  Some- 
times we  say  to  the  little  ragamuffins 
who  get  in  here,  u  Did  you  ever  go 
to  a  hanging  >"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  And 
what  did  you  think  of  it?"  "Why, 
I  wasn't  in  a  very  good  place,  sir ;  I 
couldn't  see  much."  "Well,  don't 
you  know  that  if  you  go  on  as  you're 
going  now,  you  may  come  to  commit 
murder  one  of  these  days,  and  be 
hanged  yourself?"  u  Oh !  no,  sir  1  I 
mustn't  commit  murder."  He  has 
learned  that  much,  if  he's  not  learn- 
ed anything  else.*  I  believe  that  if 
capital  punishment  were  abolished,  a 
thief,  instead  of  leaving  his  pal  (as 
the  vulgar  term  is  for  accomplice) 
in  a  mask,  to  watch  the  man  and 
wife  while  he  searches  for  plate, 
would  kill  them  both.  He  would 
know  that  he  could  only  be  trans- 
ported for  life,  and  if  he  killed  the 
officers  placed  in  charge  over  him,  the 
law  could  only  repeat  the  same  sen- 
tence. Yes,  sir ;  you  are  right ;  capi- 
tal punishment  is  sometimes  too  se- 
vere a  penalty,  in  proportion  to  the 
crime  it  punishes.  It  falls,  now  and 
then,  on  a  man  who  has  not  led  a 
bad  life  in  general,  but  who  is  pos- 
sessed by  one  passion — jealousy,  or 
revenge,  or  whatever.  There  should 
be  a  clearer  distinction  of  circum- 
stances in  pronouncing  sentence.  A 
man  who  sets  out  to  do  a  thing,  with 
a  distinct  determination  to  take  life 
if  he  can  in  no  other  way  accomplish 
his  purpose,  commits  murder.  A 
man  devoured  by  passion,  and  acting 

*  We  present  this  argument  simply  as  a  statement 

of  one  side  of  an  oft-mooted  question,  but  we  are  fax 
from  being  convinced  of  its  validity. 
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under  its  influence,  should  be  judged 
less  severely.  And  yet,  sir,  since  the 
penalty  of  death  is  less  designed  as 
a  punishment  of  criminals  than  as  a 
defence  of  the  public,  even  this  dis- 
tinction is  very  hard  to  make.  We 
can  only  hope  that  our  children  will 
judge  the  matter  more  wisely  than 
we  do. 

This  room,  sir,  inclosed  in  glass, 
is  the  apartment  where  a  prisoner 
meets  his  solicitor.  The  door  is 
closed  upon  client  and  counsel,  and 
the  officer  in  attendance  cannot  hear 
their  talk,  or  learn  what  points  are 
to  be  used  in  the  defence. 

Here  we  are  in  the  room  where 
the  prisoner  is  prepared  for  execu- 
tion. I'll  get  the  key,  and  unlock 
the  closet  where  our  irons  are  kept. 
This  is  the  old  style,  sir,  very  cum- 
brous, as  you  see.  Here  are  the 
identical  irons  Jack  Sheppard  wore. 
They  would  be  so  much  too  large 
for  me,  that  I  could  slip  my  foot  out 
at  once ;  but  in  those  days  they  wore 
pads  around  the  ankle,  so  that  the 
ring  fitted  close.  When  you  read  of 
Jack's  breaking  loose  from  his  irons, 
it  sounds  very  grand  \  but  all  he  did 
was  to  unwind  the  pad  from  his  an- 
kle, and  draw  his  foot  out.  These 
are  the  irons  we  use  in  travelling 
with  convicts;  here  are  common 
handcuffs,  as  you  see;  and  here  is 
the  sort  of  harness  worn  by  prisoners 
about  to  be  executed.  It  pinions 
the  arms  firmly,  and,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, fastens  the  legs  together.  Why, 
no,  sir;  I  can't  say  that  educated 
men  bear  it  any  better  than  ignorant 
ones.  I've  seen  educated  men  most 
awfully  frightened.  I  think  it  was 
death  they  feared,  sir,  not  shame. 
When  they  are  ready,  they  pass 
through  this  passage,  and  out  through 
the  iron  door  I  showed  you  in  the 
kitchen,  on  to  the  square.  Step  into 
this  cabinet  a  moment,  sir.  On  those 
shelves  are  casts  taken  after  death 


from  those  who  have  been  executed. 
There  is  Muller,  there  is  Courvoisier, 
there  is  Marchand.  The  young  fel- 
low with  negro  features  was  only 
nineteen.  He  murdered  his  fellow- 
servant.  Yes,  the  one  next  him 
looks  like  a  negro  too ;  you  are  pro- 
bably right,  sir.  The  one  with  the 
well-formed,  dimpled  chin  little 
thought  how  his  pleasure-loving 
youth  would  end.  Surprisingly  life- 
like they  all  are.  Yes,  these  are  the 
men  who  lie  under  the  flags  in  the 
Birdcage-walk.  This  way,  sir,  for 
your  hat  and  cane.  Good  day,  sir. 
Astonishingly  fine  weather  for  the 
season. 

II. — SAINT  LAZARE. 

The  ancient  convent  of  Saint  La- 
2are,  in  Paris,  once  the  home  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  is  now  a  prison  for 
women  taken  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  Parisian  life.  Their  name  is  le- 
gion ;  their  sufferings  from  sickness 
and  neglect  before  arrest  are  unut- 
terable. France  has  no  law  for  such 
as  they  beyond  the  will  of  the  pre- 
fect of  police.  What  alleviation,  you 
ask,  has  been  found  for  this  corro- 
sive social  evil?  A  more  effective 
one  than  disbelievers  in  French  vir- 
tue would  anticipate.  All  females 
who  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
police  for  sanitary  reasons  or  crimi- 
nal matters,  are  sent  to  Saint  Lazare, 
where,  instead  of  jailers,  there  are 
fifty-five  Sisters  of  Charity.* 

How  many  of  the  miserable  crea- 
tures are  converted  by  intercourse 
with  these  noble  and  refined  women, 
God  only  knows.  The  day  of  judg- 
ment will  reveal  the  difference  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  success. 
But  a  woman  who  has  been  first  the 
plaything  and  then  the  scorn  of  so- 
ciety, must  think  more  tenderly  of 

*  Or,  more  strictly  speaking,  fifty-five  Sisters  of 
Marie  Joseph,  the  sisterhood  devoted  to  prison  disci- 
pline in  France. 
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God  in  Saint  Lazare,  than  in  any 
ordinary  prison  or  workhouse. 

Two  objections  which  maybe  made 
to  the  system  of  treatment  adopted 
at  Saint  Lazare,  I  will  try  to  answer 
before  enumerating  the  very  details 
which  would  probably  suggest  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  prisoners  are  made  so  com- 
fortable that  imprisonment  becomes 
a  reward  rather  than  a  punishment, 
a  bribe  rather  than  a  threat.  Second- 
ly, it  may  be  with  truth  asserted  that 
the  wicked  poor  receive  better  care 
in  such  an  establishment,  than  socie- 
ty gives  to  the  virtuous  poor  who 
have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  jajl. 

To  the  first  objection  I  answer, 
that  imprisonment  is  never  easy  for 
such  women  to  bear,  because  the 
passions  which  bring  them  so  low, 
love  of  excitement  and  vanity,  find 
no  food  in  a  well-ordered  prison; 
that  the  opposite  system  has  been  test- 
ed ever  since  the  world  was,  and  still 
the  world  overflows  with  impenitent 
sinners  ;  that  at  least  half  the  priso- 
ners of  Saint  Lazare  are  wicked  for 
want  of  precisely  what  they  find 
there — judicious  training  ;  a  decent 
dwelling-place,  good  example  ;  and, 
last  and  best  reason  of  all,  that  this 
system  is  the  one  most  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Christ. 

And  my  answer  to  the  second  ob- 
jection is  this.  Let  us  seek  out  the 
honest  poor,  provide  them  with  de- 
cent lodging-houses  at  low  prices,  with 
practical  education,  useful  and  enter- 
taining reading,  innocent  amusement, 
and,  above  all,  with  religious  and  mo- 
ral instruction  ;  but  do  not  let  us  re- 
lax our  efforts  to  reform  sinners 
merely  because  we  have  shamefully 
neglected  our  duties  toward  saints. 
We  may  say  truly  that  the  respectable 
poor  are  hard  to  find,  because  their 
very  virtues  conceal  them  from  the 
public  eye.    We  have  no  such  excuse 


where  sinners  are  concerned ;  for 
they  are  festering  in  every  jail,  peni- 
tentiary, and  almshouse  in  every  city 
throughout  the  world.  Justice,  not 
charity,  demands  that  society  should 
provide  decent  asylums  where  its  vic- 
tims may  hide  their  wretchedness. 

But  let  us  examine  the  discipline  of 
Saint  Lazare  in  detail,  that  the  rea- 
der may  judge  for  himself  whether 
these  objections  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily disposed  of. 

The  inmates  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  ist.  Women  who  have  been 
tried  for  crimes  and  condemned  ; 
2d.  Filles  publiques%  consigned  to 
St.  Lazare  by  the  police  for  sanitary 
or  other  >  reasons  ;  3d.  Young  girls 
and  children  sent  thither  by  their 
parents  (correction paternelle)  for  safe 
keeping,  or  brought  there  by  the  po- 
lice as  vagrants. 

The  uniform  is  neat  and  inconspi- 
cuous, dark  blue  for  one  class  of  of- 
fenders, and  maroon  for  the  other ;  I 
think  the  children  wear  no  uniform. 
The  clothes-rooms  are  arranged  very 
methodically,  under-clothing  and 
dresses  being  laid  on  shelves  in  or- 
derly piles  which  would  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  Yankee  housekeeper. 
The  common  prison  garments  are 
comfortable  and  well  made;  but  there 
is  a  higher  grade  of  clothing  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  who  are 
there  on  "  pistole,"  as  the  technical 
term  is,  taken  from  an  old  French 
coin.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
food  and  lodging ;  comfortable  ac- 
commodations being  provided  for  all, 
while  small  luxuries  can  be  purchas- 
ed at  a  small  expense.  Tariffs  are 
posted  all  over  the  prison,  that  the 
inmates  may  know  the  fixed  prices 
of  various  articles,  and  not  be  subject- 
ed to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  sub- 
officials.  The  present  writer,  who 
endured  the  terrible  ordeal  imposed 
on  all  conscientious  visitors,  of  tast- 
ing everything  the  various  kitchens 
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produced,  can  answer  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  soup,  coffee,  bread, 
etc.,  etc  Having  been  allowed  to 
content  himself  with  visual  proof  in 
passing  through  the  well-ordered 
pharmacies,  he  can  only  vouch  for 
their  neatness  and  apparent  conve- 
nience. 

The  work-rooms  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  tiers  of  benches  gradua- 
ted nearly  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  one 
sister  can  superintend  a  roomful  of 
work-women.  The  gentleman  who 
accompanied  me  in  my  first  visit 
showed  me  with  some  pride  the  com- 
fortable straw  seats.  "  The  empress 
came  here  one  day,"  he  said,  and 
asked  the  prisoners  if  they  were  in 
need  of  anything.  They  told  her 
the  wooden  benches  were  uncomfor- 
table, and  her  majesty  ordered  these 
seats  to  be  made,  where  they  can  sit 
and  sew  all  day  without  great  fatigue. 
Yes,  our  empress  is  a  good  and  cha- 
ritable soul." 

Many  institutions  send  work  to  be 
done  at  Saint  Lazare,  and  each  pri- 
soner receives  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  her  labor,  that  she 
may  have  the  wherewithal  to  begin 
an  honest  life  when  her  term  is  out. 
Each  day's  earnings  she  writes  down 
in  her  own  little  account-book,  a  din- 
gy record  of  hopes,  as  it  must  be  to 
some  of  them.  The  court-yards, 
where  there  is  an  hour's  recreation 
twice  a  day,  are  large  and  cheerful. 
In  the  centre  are  large  tanks  where 
the  women  are  allowed  to  wash  small 
articles  of  clothing ;  an  inestimable 
privilege,  as  any  one  knows  who  has 
seen  prisoners  trying  to  extemporize 
a  laundry  in  their  cells  with  a  tin 
"wash-basin.  These  courts  are  the 
favored  haunts  of  sparrows  who  twit- 
ter as  cheerfully  within  the  old  prison 
walls  as  under  the  eaves  of  good 
men's  dwellings.  A  magpie  was 
hopping  about  in  the  cloister  with 
the  air  of  an  habitue,  looking  amaz- 


ingly as  if  he  were  there  on  sen- 
tence. 

There  are  a  number  of  infirmaries, 
all  tended  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
well  supplied  from  a  kitchen  devoted 
to  hospital  diet.  The  patients  are  of 
the  lowest  class,  their  maladies  the 
saddest  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  That 
such  a  hospital  should  have  any  at- 
traction to  the  visitor  is  impossible  ; 
but  remembering  the  hosts  of  such 
forlorn  creatures  who  throng  our 
jails  and  almshouses  in  America,  I 
longed  to  transport  wards  and  warders 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
inaugurate  a  change  in  prison  disci- 
pline for  women.* 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  gentleman  associated 
for  many  years  with  prison  reforms, 
and  charged  with  high  authority  in 
the  matter  of  prison  discipline  in 
Paris.  He  makes  it  his  rule  to  visit 
the  prisoners  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons, that  he  may  detect  any  breach 
of  discipline  or  lack  of  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendents.  He 
is  a  man  who  under  the  wretched  dis- 
guise of  vice  recognizes  humanity,  no 
matter  how  defiled  ;  who  looks  rather 
to  remove  the  causes  of  sin  than  to 
procure  its  punishment,  and  sees  in 
every  culprit  a  good  man  spoiled. 
Let  nd  one  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
advocate  a  feeble  administration  of 
justice.  No  ;  in  a  prison,  over-in- 
dulgence means  chaos ;  present 
weakness  means  future  severity.  At 
Saint  Lazare  steady,  unswerving  vigi- 
lance is  observed,  and  silence  enforc- 
ed among  the  prisoners.  Discipline 
being  maintained  evenly,  not  spas- 
modically, the  prisoners  can  be  allow- 
ed privileges  very  important  to  them. 
Visitors  are  admitted  twice  a  week  to 
converse  with  the  women  through 

•  In  the  February  number  of  Thk  Catholic 
World  appeared  an  article  entitled  Paris  Impious, 
and  Religious  Paris,  giving  some  interesting  details 
concerning  Saint  lazare. 
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two  gratings,  as  at  Newgate,  a  sister 
standing  in  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween. Recreation  in  the  yards  is 
taken  in  common,  instead  of  sepa- 
rately. It  is  surprising  to  find  how 
a  prisoner  clings  to  the  privilege 
of  seeing  his  fellow-creatures,  even 
when  there  is  no  chance  of  communi- 
cation. The  peculiar  pangs  inflicted 
by  the  solitary  system,  when  endured 
for  a  long  time,  can  only  be  appreciat- 
ed by  those  who  have  had  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  prisoners. 

The  prisoners1  chapel  is  very  cheer- 
ful, and  has  a  pretty  sanctuary  with 
stained-glass  windows,  and  an  altar 
beautifully  cared  for.  One  of  the 
points  most  worthy  of  approval  in 
Saint  Lazare,  is  the  attractive  form 
under  which  religion  is  everywhere 
presented.  In  each  dormitory,  infir- 
mary, and  workroom,  is  an  oratory; 
or,  at  least,  some  image  or  picture 
suited  to  impress  the  souls  of  the 
prisoners. 

One  part  of  the  establishment  is 
full  of  tender  associations  to  every 
Christian  soul — the  sisters'  private 
chapel,  whose  sanctuary  was  once  the 
cell  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 
stone  floor  in  the  recessed  window 
where  he  used  to  pray  is  worn  hol- 
low with  the  pressure  of  his  knees. 
Saint  Lazare  was  frequented  in  those 
days  by  many  pilgrims,  and  in  his 
cell  the  saint  sought  refuge  from  dis- 
traction and  dissipation  of  spirit.  It 
is  from  kneeling-cushions  such  as 
his,  that  the  prayers  go  up  to  heaven 
which  work  true  reforms,  which 
achieve  immortal  victories  whose  lau- 
rels are  fresh  centuries  after  the  con- 
queror's soul  glories  in  the  presence 
of  God.  I  have  never  stood  in  any 
cathedral  with  a  soul  more  filled  with 
veneration  than  in  this  little  chapel  of 
Saint  Lazare,  where  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul  prayed ;  and  where  his  children 
pray  still,  devoted  to  the  work  most 
repugnant  to  human  nature,  that  of 


tending  beings  who  remind  us  what 
we  should  all  be  but  for  the  grace  of 
God. 

One  infirmary  is  a  lying-in  hospi- 
tal. The  mothers  can  keep  their 
young  children  at  Saint  Lazare, 
or  send  them  away  as  they  choose. 
In  this  infirmary  shone  forth  the 
kindly  spirit  of  my  guide.  "This 
always  touches  me,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I 
am  a  phre  de  famille"  and  he  went 
from  baby  to  baby  with  gentle  looks 
and  womanly  sweetness,  a  man  stal- 
wart of  frame  as  a  grenadier.  And 
it  touched  me,  too,  though  I  am  not 
pbrc  de  famille,  to  see  the  lines  of 
little  cribs,  and  the  poor,  forlorn  mo- 
thers tending  their  tiny  waifs  and 
strays. 

There  is  one  serious  defect  in  the 
construction  of  Saint  Lazare,  making 
it  in  that  respect  unsuitable  for  a 
prison.  There  is  but  one  large  dor- 
mitory for  the  adult  prisoners  who 
are  in  good  health.  The  others 
sleep,  two,  three,  or  even  four  in  a 
large  cell,  and  with  no  arrangements 
for  surveillance  beyond  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  door,  covered  with  glass. 
I  remarked  upon  the  imprudence  of 
this  arrangement,  and  was  told  that 
the  danger  was  fully  appreciated  and 
deeply  regretted.  The  French  go* 
emment  is  too  generous  in  its  treat- 
ment of  public  institutions  to  leavt 
this  evil  long  unremedied,  I  am  confi- 
dent. 

Another  defect  in  the  regulations 
surprised  me.  There  is  no  daily 
Mass  in  the  public  chapel  of  Saint 
Lazare,  the  prisoners  hearing  Mass 
on  Sunday  only.  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  asking  the  reason  of  this 
omission,  and  will  therefore  refrain 
from  making  farther  comment  upon 
it  The  third  department  in  Saint 
Lazare  is  the  most  interesting,  being 
the  portion  devoted  to  young  girls 
and  homeless  children.  The  sentence 
is  for  six  months  only,  but  can  be 
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renewed  if  found  expedient.  My 
guide  called  to  him  child  after  child, 
and  talked  with  them  as  he  might 
talk  with  his  own  children  at  home. 
One  little  thing  cried  bitterly.  Her 
mother  had  turned  her  into  the  streets 
to  shift  for  herself,  and  the  police, 
finding  her  wandering  about  the  city, 
had  brought  her  to  Saint  Lazare. 
He  held  her  little  hand  in  his  and 
patted  it  softly  as  he  said  all  the  com- 
forting things  he  could  think  of; 
there  was  not  much  to  be  said,  one 
must  confess.  I  asked  where  she 
would  be  sent  when  the  six  months 
were  out.  "To  some  industrial  es- 
tablishment under  the  charge  of  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,"  was  the  answer; 
"The  empress  sees  to  all  such 
things." 

The  young  people  are  kept  entirely 
separate  from  the  prisoners,  in  the 
new  part  of  Saint  Lazare.  They 
have  several  hours'  schooling,  and 
have  their  working  hours,  in  which 
they  earn  money  for  themselves  and 
for  the  establishment,  as  the  women 


do.  Each  child  has  an  exquisitely 
neat  cell  to  herself  for  the  night, 
opening  with  a  grating  on  to  a  corri- 
dor, so  that  the  watching  sister  can 
exercise  a  strict  surveillance. 

Whenever  I  see  the  right  thing 
done  in  the  right  way  for  public 
offenders,  I  think  of  the  man  who 
first  turned  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  discipline — Governor 
Andrew,  as  he  will  be  to  us  all  in 
Massachusetts,  no  matter  who  holds 
the  state  reins.  Surely  the  sun  has 
not  often  shone  on  any  spirit  more 
steadfast  or  more  tender  than  his ; 
surely,  the  days  of  chivalry  produced 
no  knightly  courage  more  unblench- 
ing  than  his  ;  surely,  whatever  bless- 
ings come  to  Massachusetts  in  her  fu- 
ture career,  her  children  will  never 
forget  how  valiantly  that  brave  man 
fought  for  judicious  legislation,  for  a 
humane  execution  of  the  laws,  and  for 
the  equal  rights  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants — will  never  forget  John 
Albion  Andrew  1 
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When,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864, 
the  children  of  Madame  de  Monta- 
gu, having  overcome  the  natural  scru- 
ples of  filial  modesty,  consented  to 
open  to  the  public  the  treasure  of 
noble  examples  and  Christian  virtues 
enclosed  in  the  remembrances  of 
their  mother,  Le  Correspondant  was 
the  first  among  the  public  organs  to 
announce  the  lively  interest  felt  in 
the  recital.   The  success  more  than 


justified  our  predictions.  There  is 
no  one  who  would  not  be  edified  by 
the  perusal  of  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Montagu,  and  the  book  has  al- 
ready taken  its  place  in  our  libra- 
ries. 

Since  that  publication,  the  Duchess 
of  Ayen,  around  whom  are  grouped 
five  daughters  widely  differing  ,  from 
each  other,  and  each  with  a  strongly 
marked  individuality,  has  become 
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in  some  sort  the  type  of  the  Chris-  her  speak  herself  of  her  dearly  loved 
tian  mother  in  modern  society.  mother,  listen  to  the  passionate  ac- 

Indeed,  maternal  love  was  in  centsof  her  voice,  and,  indeed,  almost 
truth  the  terrestrial  passion  of  her  feel  the  very  beatings  of  her  heart 
heart,  and  would  entirely  have  occu-  This  volume,  printed  by  Techener 
pied  it,  had  not  the  care  of  this  with  great  typographical  care,  con- 
dear  flock  borne  with  it  higher  du-  tains  the  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Ayen, 
ties,  and  rendered  greater  her  ac-  written  by  Madame  de  La  Fayette, 
countability.  The  marvellous  gift  in  the  fortress  of  Ohnutz,  on  the  mar- 
had  been  given  her  to  form  souls  ;  gin  of  a  Buffon,  with  a  little  India-ink 
to  develop  the  budding  good  within  and  a  tooth-pick,  and  subject  to  the 
them,  and,  while  respecting  the  origi-  hateful  inspection  of  the  Austrian 
nality  peculiar  to  each,  to  arm  them  jailers.  We  could  not  find  a  more 
with  incomparable  strength.  touching  relic.    Nowadays  we  mount 

We  need  not  return  to  what,  four    distinguished  autographs  in  gold ; 
years  ago,  we  have  already  published    should  this  ever  pass  into  public  sale, 
of  the  Christian  discipline,  the  sim-    would  it  not  justify  unheard-of  extra- 
pie  and  retired  life  to  which  the    vagances?   And  we  have  now  this 
Duchess  of  Ayen  had  accustomed  her   life  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette  compil- 
daughters,  realizing  in  them  her  type    ed  by  a  daughter  worthy  of  her,  Ma- 
of  true  womanhood,  making  the  heart    damede  Lasteyrie,  herself  the  repre- 
superior  to  destiny,  neither  dazzled  by    sentative  of  the  virtue  and  charity  of 
fortune  or  success,  nor  cast  down  by   a  race  of  which,  according  to  an  ex- 
the  ills  of  life.  When  the  life  of  Ma-   pression  applied  to  an  eminent  royal 
dame  de  Montagu  was  first  published,    family,  all  the  daughters  were  chaste 
only  in  episode  we  recognized  those    and  the  sons  valiant    And  to  these 
of  the  noble  daughters  of  the  Duchess    two  recitals  we  add  another  docu- 
d'Ayen,  reserved  by  Providence  for   ment,  that  we  had  the  good  fortune 
the  rudest  trials,  or  destined  for  a    to  publish  in  April,  1847,  in  which  the 
bloody  immolation.    We  speak  of    good  Abbe*  Carrichon,  an  ecclesias- 
the  Viscountess  de  Noailles,  who    tic  full  of  zeal,  but  timid  in  charac- 
with  her  mother  and  grandmother,    ter,  and  who  only  by  the  grace  of  the 
v  the  old  Marchioness  of  Noailles,    holy  ministry  could  rise  to  intrepidi- 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  Ma-    ty,  relates,  in  the  most  perfect  good 
damede  La  Fayette,  the  voluntary  pri-    faith,  the  anguish  he  endured,  when 
soner  of  Olmutz,  in  truth  one  of  the   to  his  lot  it  fell  to  give  to  the  three 
most  touching  heroines  of  conjugal    condemned  ones  the  peace  and  con- 
love.    In  the  life  of  their  sister  they    solation  of  last  pardon.    Those  who 
are  but  secondary  figures  ;  but  as  it  is    may  be  astonished  to  find  in  a  whole 
permitted  even  among  the  saints  of    generation  of  the  same  family  so 
paradise  to  have  a  preference,  we    many  and  such  extraordinary  virtues, 
must  confess  that,  in  this  beautiful    may  rest  assured  of  its  truth.  Ima- 
group  of  heroic  figures,  our  predilec-   gination  has  added  nothing  to  the 
tion  has  always  been  for  the  two    edifying  recital  of  these  beautiful 
eldest.   It  will  be  readily  understood,    lives.    The  original  documents  that 
then,  with  what  respect  and  emotion    we  give  to-day  in  their  sublime  naked- 
we  have  opened  the  book,  in  which   ness,  bear  an  accent  of  austere  he- 
we  would  not  only  find  the  abridged    roism   and  holy  enthusiasm  that 
recital  of  the  actions  of  Madame  de    strengthens  the  heart  and  penetrates 
La  Fayette,  but  could  see  her  act,  hear   it  with  the  love  of  good ;  they  vouch 
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for  our  first  publication.  In  the  rapid 
analysis  we  will  try  to  make  from 
these  documents,  we  will  present  the 
most  striking  traits  of  the  character 
and  life  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette. 
Adrienne  de  Noailles,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duchess  of  Ayen,  was  of 
an  ardent  temperament,  of  deep 
sensibility,  with  a  lively  imagination 
and  a  mind  well  informed.  She  ever 
refused  to  adopt  any  idea  imposed 
upon  her,  that  could  not  be  subject 
to  a  free  discussion.  She  seized  dif- 
ficulties and  penetrated  to  their 
depths.  While  still  a  child,  she  was 
troubled  by  doubts  of  her  religion, 
even  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  she 
was  prepared  for  her  first  commu- 
nion. She  does  not  give  us  the  na- 
ture of  these-doubts,  but  it  is  clearly 
seen  they  never  interfered  with  the 
practice  of  piety ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  thirst  for  truth  increased  her  fer- 
vor. Her  pious  mother  was  not 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  her  soul ; 
she  divined  the  source,  and  wait- 
ed with  confidence  for  grace  to 
dissipate  the  clouds.  Only,  she 
believed  it  best  to  defer  the  first 
communion  of  her  daughter  until, 
calm  and  reassured,  she  could  enjoy 
her  supreme  happiness  in  all  its 
plenitude.  And  she  did  not  presume 
too  much  on  the  integrity  of  her 
daughter;  never  was  more  solid 
piety  or  firmer  faith  implanted  in  a 
heart  of  deeper  conviction. 

If  we  were  to  study  anew  the  per- 
fect model  of  a  mother  which  the 
Duchess  of  Ayen  presents  in  the 
portrait  drawn  of  her  by  Madame  de 
La  Fayette,  a  portrait  depicted,  too, 
with  a  sincerity  that  does  not  fear  to 
let  us  penetrate  the  shadows,  and  so 
prove  its  reality,  we  should  dwell 
upon  the  profoundly  Christian  spirit 
that  directed  her  in  the  choice  of  her 
sons-in-law.  We  there  see  her  rising 
above  all  worldly  considerations, 
seeking  above  all  things  in  them  the 


moral  qualities  which  may  assure  the 
happiness  of  her  daughters ;  for  she 
did  not  look  upon  marriage,  as  is  too 
often  done,  as  a  simple  affair  of  inte- 
rest, of  fortune,  or  of  vanity,  but  it 
was,  in  her  eyes,  the  sacred  tie  in 
which  love  should  bear  the  greater 
part.  God,  who  united  man  and 
woman,  and  who  said,  "  Man  shall 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  has  he  not  made  love  the  duty 
of  Christian  marriage?  Under  the 
old  rigime  and  among  the  nobility, 
marriages  were  contracted  early,  and 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Noailles  were 
scarcely  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old 
when  the  first  proposition  for  their 
hands  were  made  for  them  to  their 
mother.  One  of  these  candidates, 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  was  him- 
self only  fourteen  years  old.  "  His 
extreme  youth,  his  isolated  position, 
having  lost  all  his  near  relations,  an 
immense  fortune  suddenly  acquired, 
which  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen  looked 
upon  only  as  a  temptation,"  all  these 
considerations,  which  in  a  purely 
worldly  view  would  have  seduced 
many  a  mother,  decided  her  at  first 
to  refuse  him,  notwithstanding  the 
good  opinion  she  entertained  of  his 
character.  The  Duke  d'Ayen  strong- 
ly insisted  on  an  alliance  which 
combined  every  advantage  of  rank 
and  wealth,  but  the  duchess  for  seve- 
ral months  none  the  less  persisted  in 
her  refusal ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
more  attentive  examination  of  the 
character  of  M.  de  Lafayette  had 
reassured  her  of  the  future  of  her 
daughter,  that,  demanding  a  delay  of 
two  years,  she  finally  gave  her  con- 
sent The  idea  of  the  moment  when 
she  must  resign  her  daughters  into 
the  keeping  of  another,  filled  her 
with  apprehension ;  evidently,  she 
desired  for  them  a  felicity  that  she 
had  not  enjoyed  herself,  that  of  entire 
conformity  of  tastes,  thoughts,  and 
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character  in  the  companions  of  their 
lives  ;  and  when  the  marriages  were 
resolved  upon,  it  is  delightful  to  read 
in  the  recital  of  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette the  detail  of  touching  cares  with 
which  this  tender  mother  charged 
herself,  to  prepare  these  eldest 
daughters  for  their  new  stations — 
one  to  espouse  the  Viscount  de 
Noailles,  a  cousin  whom  she  had 
loved  since  her  infancy,  and  the 
other  to  be  united  to  M.  de  La  Fayette. 

" 1  My  heart  attracted  me  to  M.  de  La  Fay- 
ette/ says  with  much  simplicity  the  manu- 
script of  the  prisoner  of  Olrautz, '  and  with  a 
sentiment  so  profound,  that  our  union  has 
always  been  one  of  firmness  and  tenderness 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life — 
through  all  the  good  and  evil  that  have  been 
our  lot  for  twenty-four  years. 

" '  With  what  pleasure  I  discovered  that, 
for  more  than  a  year,  my  mother  had  looked 
upon  and  loved  him  as  her  son  1  She  detailed 
to  me  all  the  good  she  had  known  of  him — 
what  she  thought  of  him  herself;  and  I  soon 
saw  he  possessed  for  her  the  filial  charm  that 
made  the  happiness  of  my  life.  She  occu- 
pied herself  in  aiding  my  poor  head,  especi- 
ally about  this  time  so  empty  and  so  weak, 
to  keep  from  going  astray  during  such  an 
important  event  She  taught  me  to  ask, 
and  she  asked  for  me,  the  blessings  of  hea- 
ven on  the  state  I  was  about  to  embrace. 

"  *  I  was  then  only  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
old,  and,  having  new  dudes  to  perform,  my 
mother  believed  it  her  duty  to  reapply  her- 
self to  the  care  of  forming  my  sister  and  my- 
self for  our  future  destinies.  The  confidence 
with  which  we  always  conversed  with  her, 
gave  her  abundant  opportunity.  It  was  not 
the  kind  of  confidence  to  which,  I  believe, 
mothers  oftener  pretend  than  obtain  from 
their  children— that  inspired  by  a  companion 
of  one's  own  age — but  the  perfect  and  inti- 
mate trust  which  needs  the  direction  and  ap- 
proval of  a  parent,  and  causes  a  pang  of 
fear  in  any  step,  visit,  or  conversation,  of 
which  she  may  not  approve.  A  confidence, 
in  fine,  which  always  returns  to  its  support 
— to  its  guide,  in  whose  light  it  would  repose 
as  well  as  in  its  tenderness ;  a  guide  who,  if 
even  one  could  not  always  approve  its  deci- 
sions, and  might  encounter  its  reproaches, 
would  still  be  considered  necessary,  and  to 
whom  the  idea  of  dissimulation  would  be  in- 
supportable. 

"  *  Such  was  my  feeling  toward  my  mo- 


ther, who  often  permitted  me  to  argue  with 

her.'" 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  ac- 
complished, the  husband  of  sixteen 
years  set  out  for  his  regiment,  and 
the  young  bride  testified  by  her  grief 
at  this  separation  all  the  affection 
she  experienced  for  him.  He  re- 
turned: the  religious  education  of 
Madame  de  La  Fayette  was  complet- 
ed, she  made  her  first  communion 
with  an  entire  faith  and  in  the  most 
humble  dispositions,  and  soon  after, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1775,  she 
became  a  mother  for  the  first  time. 

The  faculty  of  loving  knew  no 
bounds  in  this  youthful  heart  Iden- 
tified in  all  the  tastes,  aspirations, 
sentiments,  and  interests  of  him  who 
had  given  her  the  right  to  say,  in  all 
sincerity,  "I  love  you  religiously, 
worldly,  passionately,"  she  adopted 
the  political  faith  of  her  husband) 
and,  without  any  personal  after- 
thought, without  weakness  or  hesi- 
tation, from  her  most  tender  age, 
valiantly  accepted  all  the  sacrifices 
and  all  the  perils  of  the  public  life  of 
a  man  whose  political  preoccupations 
governed  him  exclusively.  He  held 
the  best  part  of  her  heart ;  but,  im- 
movable in  her  religious  faith,  Ma- 
dame de  La  Fayette  never  sacrificed 
a  principle  nor  a  practice  of  piety 
to  her  conjugal  idolatry.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  this  ardor  of 
passion  for  her  husband  never  weak- 
ened the  vivacity  of  her  tenderness 
for  her  mother,  her  children,  and  her 
oldest  sister,  who,  from  the  cradle, 
had  been  her  dearest  friend. 

Inasmuch  as  she  was  sufficient  for 
every  duty,  so  her  soul  was  sufficient 
in  all  its  affections.  The  war  which 
broke  out  about  this  time  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies, 
opened  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
the  brilliant  arena  that  would  give 
immortality  to  his  name  ;  but  for  his 
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young  companion  began  an  existence 
full,  at  the  same  time,  of  anguish  and 
delirious  joy,  of  grief  and  devotion. 
The  family  of  Noailles  had  strongly 
adopted  philosophical  ideas,  and  will- 
ingly followed  the  liberal  views  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  generous  ea- 
thusiasm,  however,  which  led  M.  de 
La  Fayette  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  American  people  vindicat- 
ing their  independence,  was  at  first 
severely  disapproved  of  and  consider- 
ed madness  by  the  Duke  d'Ayen  and 
the  Marshal  de  Noailles.  The  mar- 
quis was  nineteen;  he  had  been 
married  three  years,  was  already  a 
father,  and  soon  expected  a  second 
child.  Madame  de  La  Fayette  and 
the  Duchess  d'Ayen  alone  under- 
stood the  motives  that  determined 
the  departure  of  M.  de  La  Fayette ; 
the  former  studied  in  every  way  to 
conceal  the  torture  of  her  heart,  pre- 
ferring to  be  considered  insensible, 
or  too  much  of  a  child,  to  giving  the 
appearance,  by  showing  her  grief,  of 
wrong  to  the  object  of  her  worship. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  struggle,  of 
which  the  new  world  was  the  theatre, 
and  in  which  aristocratic  England 
found  herself  at  war  with  the  princi- 
pal democracy  of  modern  society, 
held  all  Europe  in  suspense.  The 
greatest  interest  was  felt  in  France 
for  the  success  of  the  Americans. 
While  the  French  government, 
though  understanding  how  matters 
stood,  hesitated,  nevertheless,  to  take 
an  open  part  in  the  quarrel,  public 
opinion  declared  itself  still  more  fa- 
vorably for  the  United  States;  the 
various  incidents  of  the  war  were 
greedily  sought  after,  each  success 
of  the  insurgents  excited  enthusiasm, 
and  soon  all  hearts  beat  in  unison 
with  that  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette, 
for  the  success  of  the  young  hero 
who  had  so  actively  contributed  to 
such  glorious  results. 

We  must  transport  ourselves  to 
vol.  vii. — 50 


this  time,  recall  its  events,  watch  the 
fever  of  public  opinion,  to  understand 
what  must  have  been,  after  two  years' 
absence,  the  first  return  of  M.  de  La 
Fayette,  and  the  intoxication  of  joy 
his  wife  experienced.  He  was  not 
long  in  setting  out  again  for  the  new 
world,  and  did  not  return  from  there 
finally  until  1782,  after  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  which  his  valor  assured 
the  success,  and  which  terminated  by 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
His  return  was  unexpected,  a  sur* 
prise  for  the  court  as  well  as  the  city : 
the  memoirs  and  memories  of  the 
Count  de  Segur  furnished  curious 
testimony  to  support  what  we  have 
said.    We  read : 

"  All  who  lived  in  that  day  will  still  re- 
member the  enthusiasm  occasioned  by  the 
return  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  an  enthusiasm  of 
whiclj  the  queen  herself  partook.  They 
were  celebrating,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a 
brilliant  fttt  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne.  The  news  came  of 
the  arrival  of  the  conqueror  of  Cornwallis. 
Madame  de  La  Fayette,  who  assisted  at  the 
flu%  received  a  special  mark  of  favor ;  the 
queen  placed  her  in  her  own  carriage,  and 
drove  to  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  where  the 
marquis,  her  husband,  had  just  alighted."* 

The  excess  of  sentiment  of  Ma- 
dame de  La  Fayette  for  her  husband 
at  this  time,  was  such  that  she  suffer- 
ed intensely  in  his  presence.  She 
endeavored  to  conceal  her  passion 
for  him,  and  trembled  lest  she  might 
seem  importunate,  and  weary  him.. 
Some  years  after,  she  confessed  to 
M.  de  La  Fayette  this  passionate  at- 
traction for  him  which  she  had  so  re- 
sisted; "but,"  she  added  gently, 
"you  need  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
what  is  left" 

We,  who  have  only  known  M.  de 
La  Fayette  soured  and  old,  and  do 
not  feel  well  disposed  toward  him, 
because,  under  the  restoration,  he 
shadowed  his  glory  as  liberator  of 
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two  worlds  by  intrigues  with  secret 
societies ;  we  find  it  difficult  to  ima- 
gine him  so  charming,  "carrying 
away  every  heart"  But  it  was  even 
so ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  popu- 
lar favor  rendered  him  so  powerful 
among  the  multitude,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  proudest,  the  most  brilliant 
ladies  of  the  court,  were  madly  in 
love  with  him. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  biogra- 
phy of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  it  will 
be  understood  that,  in  an  article  on 
the  saintly  companion  of  his  life,  we 
would  not  wish  any  controversy  on 
so  illustrious  a  person,  and  for  whom, 
with  some  reservation,  we  profess 
great  and  sincere  respect.  We  will 
not  speak,  then,  of  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  in  which  he  played  so 
prominent  a  part,  only  inasmuch  as 
our  heroine  was  mingled  with  and 
took  part  in  them. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  one  of  the  philanthropic  preoc- 
cupations of  M.  de  La  Fayette.  He 
bought  a  plantation  at  Cayenne,  la 
belle  Gabrklle%  in  order  to  give  an 
example  of  a  gradual  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slaves,  and  referred  to 
the  active  charity  of  his  wife  the  de- 
tails of  his  enterprise.  With  this 
view,  she  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  priests  jo£  the  seminary  du 
Saint-Esprit,  who  had  a  house  at 
Cayenne.  If  circumstances  did  not 
permit  the  realization  of  her  hopes, 
at  least  she  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that,  thanks  to  the  religious 
instruction  given  to  the  blacks  on  this 
plantation,  they  were  guilty  of  less 
horrors  than  at  any  other  point  in 
the  colonies. 

We  must  recognize  here,  too,  and 
to  its  eternal  honor,  that  America 
has  always  been  the  portion  of  the 
globe  where  liberty  of  conscience, 
loudly  proclaimed,  has  never  ceased 
to  be  practised.  It  was  not  so  in 
old  Europe  and  in  France  before 


1789,  so  the  contrast  presented  by 
this  free  state  of  things,  and  the 
numerous  vexations  to  which  the 
different  religions  were  exposed  with 
us,  could  not  but  forcibly  strike  M. 
de  La  Fayette  on  his  return.  After 
a  journey  to  Nimes,  where  he  stu- 
died more  closely  the  situation  of 
the  Protestants,  he  was  able  to  pre- 
sent, with  full  knowledge  of  the  case, 
a  proposition  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  in  1787,  demanding  their 
restoration  to  the  civil  rights  of 
which  they  had  been  despoiled. 

I  love  to  remember  that  an  emi- 
nent Catholic  clergyman,  Mgr.  Lu- 
zerne, Bishop  of  Langres,  and  later, 
Cardinal,  warmly  supported  the  pro- 
position for  this  act  of  justice.  Ma- 
dame de  La  Fayette  shared  these  sen- 
timents, and  received  with  lively  in- 
terest the  Protestant  ministers  whom 
the  result  of  the  affair  attracted 
around  her  husband.  A  zealous 
child  of  the  Catholic  Church,  she 
detested  the  persecutions  that  could 
only  alienate  her  children,  and  which 
appeared  to  her  so  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

After  1 783,  M.  de  La  Fayette,  whose 
family  had  increased  considerably, 
and  whose  political  importance  had 
reached  its  height,  left  the  hotel  de 
Noailles,  to  establish  himself  in  his 
own  house,  rue  de  Bourbon,  now  the 
rue  de  Lille.  And  there  the  ever-in- 
creasing wave  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  that  was  never  able  to 
overcome  the  virtue  and  brightness 
of  a  king,  the  most  estimable  as  a 
man  of  any  who  ever  wore  a  crown, 
found  our  heroine.  The  high  posi- 
tion of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  deputy  of 
the  nobility,  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Assembly,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard, 
imposed  obligations  on  him  in  which 
his  wife  never  repudiated  her  part. 
She  was  seen  to  accept  the  succes- 
sive demands  of  each  of  the  districts 
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of  Paris,  to  the  number  of  sixty ;  to 
preside  at  the  blessing  of  flags  and 
other  patriotic  demonstrations.  The 
general  kept  open  house,  and  did  its 
honors  in  a  manner  to  charm  his 
numerous  guests. 

'"But,  says  her  daughter,  Madame  de 
Lasteyrie,  initiated  into  her  most  secret 
thoughts, '  what  she  suffered  in  the  depths 
of  her  own  heart,  only  those  who  heard  her 
speak,  can  tell  She  saw  my  father  at  the 
head  of  a  revolution  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foretell  the  end.  Every  evil,  every 
disorder,  was  judged  by  her  with  a  complete 
lack  of  illusion  in  her  own  cause ;  yet  she 
was  so  sustained  by  the  principles  of  her 
husband,  and  so  convinced  of  the  good  he 
could  do,  and  the  evil  he  might  avert,  that 
she  bore  with  incredible  strength  the  con- 
tinual dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed. 
Never,  said  she  to  us,  did  I  see  him  go  out 
during  this  time,  without  thinking  that  I 
heard  his  last  adieu.  No  one  was  more 
terrified  than  she  by  the  dangers  of  those 
she  loved ;  but  in  these  times,  she  rose 
above  herself,  and  in  her  devotion  to  my 
father,  hoped  he  could  prevent  the  increas- 
ing crime.' " 

We  may  infer  from  these  words 
the  perpetual  anguish  of  Madame  de 
La  Fayette  during  the  three  first  years 
of  the  revolution.  In  the  Duchesse 
d'Ayen  she  found  a  support  full 
of  sweetness  and  tenderness ;  who, 
though  sharing  none  of  the  opinions 
of  her  son-in-law,  believed  firmly  in 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.  Her 
angelic  sister,  the  Viscountess  de 
Noailles,  felt  exactly  as  she  did,  loved 
equally  a  husband,  young,  handsome, 
brave,  and  charming,  associated  in 
the  most  advanced  ideas  of  M.  de 
La  Fayette,  and,  like  him,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly.  The  eldest  daughter, 
too,  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  began 
at  this  time  to  be  of  much  comfort 
to  her ;  she  had  her  make  her  first 
communion  in  1790.  It  was,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  political  events  of 
that  epoch,  the  first  concern  of  her 
maternal  heart 

The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 


was  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensible  tri- 
bulations of  Madame  de  La  Fayette. 
She  considered  she  should,  more  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  her  personal 
situation,  declare  her  attachment  for 
the  Catholic  Church ;  consequently 
she  was  present  at  the  refusal  of  the 
oath  which  the  curd  of  Saint  Sulpice 
made  from  the  pulpit,  of  whom  she 
was  a  parishioner;  she  was  con- 
stantly meeting  there  with  persons 
most  known  by  their  opposition  to 
the  new  principles,  and  with  those 
then  called  the  aristocratic.  She 
took  part  assiduously  in  the  offices, 
at  first  in  the  churches  and  after- 
ward in  the  oratories  where  the  per- 
secuted clergy  took  refuge. 

She  continually  received  the  nuns 
who  fled  to  her  for  protection  ;  or 
priests  not  under  oath,  whom  she 
encouraged  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  and  the  preservation  of 
their  religious  liberty.  She  well 
knew  that  such  conduct  was  hurtful 
to  the  popularity  of  her  husband,  of 
great  importance  to  her  to  preserve, 
but  no  consideration  could  stop  her 
in  what  she  considered  a  duty. 

M.  de  La  Fayette  never  interfered 
with  the  conduct  of  his  wife ;  he  held 
as  nobly  to  his  principles  of  liberty 
of  conscience  in  this  respect  as  in 
all  others.  Aloud  he  disapproved  of 
the  oath  extorted  from  the  Catholic 
priests,  opposed  it  wherever  he  could, 
and  was  at  least  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  articles  relative  to  this 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  from 
being  constitutional ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  even  rejected  from  the 
class  of  ordinary  laws  that  any  new 
legislature  might  revise.  For  Ge- 
neral La  Fayette  deluded  himself 
that  the  constitution  of  1791  was 
destined  to  last.  But  whatever  his 
sentiments,  that  which  made  him  re- 
spect the  religious  convictions  of  his 
wife,  and  oppose  all  Jiis  power  to  the 
persecution  of  the  clergy,  does  great 
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honor  to  his  character.  As  the  priests 
under  oath  were  habitually  received 
by  the  commander  of  the  National 
Guard  at  Paris,  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette never  dissimulated  before  them 
her  attachment  to  the  ancient  bi- 
shops; but  she  mingled  in  her  ex- 
pressions so  much  adroitness  with 
her  sincerity  that  she  never  wounded 
them.  Only  once  she  deviated  from 
the  rule  of  tolerance  that  she  im- 
posed on  herself  on  her  husband's 
account,  and  that  was  when  the 
newly  elected  constitutional  Bishop 
of  Paris,  came  to  dine  officially  with 
the  general.  She  would  not  recog- 
nize by  her  presence  the  quality  of 
his  diocese,  and  dined  out,  although 
she  knew  by  doing  so  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  made  a  subject  of  remark. 

Meanwhile,  the  ever-increasing  re- 
volutionary delirium  multiplied  dis- 
orders, paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the 
constitutional  party,  and  rendered 
the  part  of  M.  de  La  Fayette  more 
and  more  difficult.  He  was  sus- 
pected on  both  sides,  by  the  court 
and  by  the  Jacobins,  and  was  rapidly 
wearing  out  the  remains  of  an  expir- 
ing popularity  in  an  already  useless 
struggle. 

The  king,  to  escape  the  odious  ty- 
ranny of  which  he  was  the  victim, 
attempted  to  fly  from  Paris;  we 
know  the  rest  Arrested  at  Varen- 
nes,  brought  back  to  the  Tuileries,  he 
and  his  family  were  placed  in  the 
closest  confinement.  The  unhappy 
prince  at  last  resigned  himself  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  terminated  its  sittings,  and 
was  replaced  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  General  La  Fayette,  sin- 
cere in  the  illusion  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  finished  and  the  future  se- 
cured, gave  in  his  resignation  as 
commander  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  set  out  for  Auvergne  with  his 
wife  and  children.  Now  in  the  des- 
tiny of  Madame  de  La  Fayette  there 


came  a  short  truce  of  happiness ;  the 
journey  from  Paris  to  Chavaniac 
was  a  series  of  ovations  that  popular 
enthusiasm  spread,  for  the  last  time, 
before  her  idol.  The  Duchess  d' Ay- 
en  and  the  Viscountess  de  Noailles 
came  a  little  while  to  share  this  ap- 
parent and  transitory  calm  ;  but  the 
Duke  d'Ayen  had  emigrated  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  Madame  de  Montagu 
had  taken  refuge  in  England.  The 
formation  of  three  grand  army  corps 
had  been  decreed,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  a  foreign  war ;  the  command  of 
the  centre  was  confided  to  General 
La  Fayette,  who  repaired  to  his  camp 
in  1791. 

The  year  1792  saw  the  hideous 
journey  of  the  20th  of  June,  soon 
after  followed  by  the  scenes  more 
lamentable  still,  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. 

At  the  news  of  the  wicked  attempt 
of  the  20th  of  June,  the  General  de 
La  Fayette  did  not  fear  to  address  to 
the  assembly,  from  Maubeuge,  where 
were  then  his  head-quarters,  a  letter 
in  which  he  declaimed  with  indigna- 
tion and  vehemence  against  the 
Jacobins;  and  finally,  quitting  his 
camp,  he  hastened  to  Paris  and  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly ; 
there  to  brand  energetically  the  vio- 
lences committed  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  demand  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  Was  not  this  act  of  courage 
alone  sufficient  honor  for  a  lifetime  ? 
But  finally,  seeing  he  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  Assembly,  he  attempt- 
ed to  organize  a  resistance  at  Sedan 
in  order  to  save  Louis  XVI.  The 
triumphant  Jacobins  replied,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  by  a  decree  of  pro- 
scription to  the  refusal  which  M.  de 
La  Fayette  made  to  recognize  the  fail 
of  the  king ;  a  price  was  put  upon 
his  head,  and,  constrained  in  his  turn 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  patriot  of  1789  fell  on  the  frontier 
into  an  Austrian  post,  was  arrested 
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with  his  aides-de-camp,  conducted 
first  to  Namur,  then  to  Wesel,  and 
considered  by  the  allied  powers  as  an 
enemy  of  universal  peace,  whose  liberty 
was  incompatible  with  the  surety  of 
European  governments. 

The  arbitrary  detention  of  MM.  de 
La  Fayette,  Latour  Maubourg,  and 
Bureaux  de  Pusy,  remains  one  of  the 
disgraces  of  the  government  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  II.,  and  he  cannot 
be  blamed  enough  for  it ;  but  in  the 
condition  of  parties  and  in  view  of 
the  renown  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  had 
it  not  for  him  some  great  advantages  ? 
In  our  eyes,  the  five  years  of  carcere 
duro  inflicted  upon  the  hero  of  Ame- 
rican liberty,  completed  his  glory. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Madame 
de  Stael  when  she  wrote  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  release :  "  Your  mis- 
fortune has  preserved  your  glory,  and 
if  your  health  can  be  restored,  you 
w  ill  come  out  perfect  from  the  tomb 
where  your  name  has  acquired  a  new 
lustre/'  But  dating  from  this  epoch, 
what  was  not  the  ineffable  anguish 
of  Madame  de  La  Fayette  ?  Informed 
of  the  arrest  of  her  husband,  she  had 
but  one  thought — to  release  him  or 
share  his  captivity.  But  she  had  two 
other  duties  to  fulfil ;  to  get  her  son 
out  of  France,  and,  if  possible,  to  con- 
fide him  to  the  friendship  of  General 
Washington,  and  to  protect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  creditors  of  General  La 
Fayette  by  giving  them  the  seques- 
trated estates  for  security,  and  in 
both  she  experienced  great  difficulty. 
Arrested  at  Chavaniac,  where  she 
was  resting  with  her  son,  aged  thir- 
teen, her  two  daughters,  and  the 
aged  aunt  who  had  brought  up  M.  de 
La  Fayette,  she  obtained  from  Roland, 
then  minister  of  the  interior,  permis- 
sion not  to  be  taken  to  Paris,  but  to 
remain  at  Chavaniac  on  parole.  En- 
couraged by  this  testimony  of  huma- 
nity, and  hoping  to  be  delivered  from 
an  engagement  that  weighed  so  hea- 


vily on  her,  she  smothered  her  natu- 
ral pride  and  again  addressed  herself 
to  Roland : 

M 1 1  can  only  attribute  to  a  sentiment  of 
kindness/  she  wrote  him,  '  the  change  you 
have  brought  about  in  my  situation.  You 
spare  me  the  dangers  of  too  perilous  a  jour- 
ney,  and  consent  to  give  me  my  retreat  for 
my  prison.  But  any  prison,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  insupportable  to  me,  since  I  have 
learned  this  morning  from  the  gazette  of  M. 
Brissot,  that  my  husband  has  been  transferred 
from  town  to  town  by  the  enemies  of  France, 
and  is  being  conducted  to  Spandau.  What- 
ever repugnance  I  may  feel  to  owe  a  service 
to  those  who  have  shown  themselves  the 
enemies  and  accusers  of  him  whom  I  revere 
and  love  as  he  only  is  worthy  of  being  lov- 
ed, yet  it  is  in  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart 
that  I  vow  eternal  gratitude  to  him  who, 
while  relieving  the  administration  from  re- 
sponsibility and  giving  me  my  freedom,  will 
afford  me  the  opportunity  to  rejoin  my  hus- 
band, if  France  is  sufficiently  free  to  allow 
me  to  travel  without  risk. 

"  On  my  knees,  if  necessary,  I  ask  you  this 
favor.   Judge  of  my  present  state  of  mind. 

Noailles  La  Fayette." 

A  faithful  friend  bore  this  letter  to 
Roland.  He  appeared  deeply  moved, 
and  replied  immediately : 

M I  have  placed  your  touching  appeal,  my 
dear  madam,  before  the  committee.  I 
must  observe,  however,  that  it  would  not 
appear  to  me  prudent  for  a  person  of  your 
name  to  travel  in  France,  on  account  of  the 
unfortunate  impressions  just  now  attached 
to  it  But  circumstances  may  change.  Be 
assured  if  they  do,  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
seize  upon  them  for  your  advantage." 

For  three  months  the  poor  woman 
was  without  any  news  of  the  general, 
though  she  redoubled  every  effort  to 
obtain  it ;  she  wrote  to  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, to  Klopstock,  but  all  in  vain. 
Toward  the  middle  of  June,  there 
came  to  her,  through  the  interpos- 
tion  of  the  United  States  minister, 
two  letters  from  M.  de  La  Fayette ; 
they  were  dated  from  the  dungeon  of 
Magdebourg,  and  the  inquietude 
they  gave  her  concerning  the  health 
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of  her  husband  made  her  more  than 
ever  anxious  to  join  him.  Gover- 
neur  Morris,  then  American  minis- 
ter, proved  her  constant  and  faithful 
friend,  and  from  him  she  accepted 
the  loan  of  money  of  which  she  had 
need,  to  pay  some  debts  and  for  the 
daily  expenses  of  her  family.  At 
this  time  many  of  the  wives  of  emi- 
grants believed  it  necessary  for  their 
personal  security,  and  preservation 
of  their  fortunes,  to  be  divorced ; 
Madame  de  La  Fayette  would  never 
consent  to  save  her  life  by  such  an 
act,  and  whenever  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  present  a  petition  or  make  a 
demand,  she  took  a  pride  in  com- 
mencing all  she  wrote,  "The  wife 
of  La  Fayette."  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  terrible  agitations,  the  fervor 
of  our  heroine  never  decreased.  She 
submitted  with  sweet  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  and  associated  in 
her  exercises  of  piety  the  women  of 
the  village,  who,  like  herself,  were 
deprived  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  which  was  no  longer  celebra- 
ted. These  innocent  meetings  were 
the  subject  of  many  denunciations  ; 
of  aristocracy  they  could  not  accuse 
her,  but  now  it  was  fanaticism.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1795,  after  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Girondins, 
the  persecutions  against  the  priests 
and  the  ci-devant  nobles  were  re- 
doubled, and  some  of  the  effects  of 
the  general  were  exposed  to  sale. 
This  courageous  wife  repaired  to 
Brionde,  where  the  auction  took  place. 
"  Citizens,"  said  she,  to  the  district, 
"  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  protest  be- 
fore the  sale  about  to  take  place, 
against  the  enormous  injustice  of  ap- 
plying the  laws  of  emigration  to  him 
who  now  is  the  prisoner  of  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  I  demand  of  you 
certificate  of  my  protestation." 

The  12  th  of  November,  Madame 
de  La  Fayette  was  informed  she 
would  be  arrested  the  next  day ;  and 


truly  she  was  carried  off  in  the  even- 
ing by  a  detachment  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  incarcerated  at  Brionde. 
Her  children  remained  at  Chavaniac, 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  the 
jailer  was  won  over,  and  M.  Frestel, 
preceptor  of  the  young  Georges,  con- 
ducted them,  one  after  the  other,  to 
their  mother.  .  .  It  was  in  this 
prison  of  Brionde  that  the  news 
reached  her  that  Mesdames  de 
Noailles  and  Madame  d'Ayen,  both 
arrested,  had  just  been  transferred 
to  the  Luxembourg;  then  in  May, 
1794,  came  the  order  to  bring  the 
Citoyenne  La  Fayette  to  Paris.  She 
entered  there  the  19th  Prairial,  eve 
of  the  fite  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
three  days  before  the  one  when,  ac- 
cording to  Madame  de  Lasteyrie, 
"  they  built  up  terror  upon  terror." 
Placed  at  la  petite  Force,  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  days  she  was  transported 
to  Plessis,  where  she  found  her  cou- 
sin, the  Duchess  of  Duras.  The 
massacres  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal at  this  time  were  no  less  than 
sixty  a  day;  everything  seemed  to 
announce  to  the  prisoner  that  she 
was  being  led  to  certain  death. 

One  of  the  buildings  of  Plessis 
served  as  a  depot  to  the  Conciergerie, 
and  each  morning  saw  twenty  pri- 
soners depart  for  the  guillotine. 
"The  idea  that  one  may  soon  be  of 
the  number,"  wrote  Madame  de  La 
Fayette,  "gives  firmness  for  such  a 
spectacle."  She  made  a  will  at  Ples- 
sis, of  which  several  passages  are 
given  ;  nothing  could  be  more  noble 
and  beautiful.  It  begins  in  this 
way: 

"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  my  strength  and 
my  hope  in  the  extreme  evils  that  are  poured 
down  upon  me  ,  thou  art  my  God." 

Fifty  days  were  thus  passed  by 
the  prisoner,  when  on  the  10th  Ther- 
midor,  a  great  tumult  being  heard  in 
the  street,  it  was  supposed  the  popu- 
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lace  were  rushing  to  massacre  all  in 
prison  ;  it  was  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Robespierre. 

The  representatives,  Bourdon  de 
TOise  and  Legendre  came  soon  after 
to  visit  the  prison  and  assign  the 
fate  of  each.  All  were  set  at  liberty 
except  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  on 
whom  they  were  not  willing  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  until  they  sent  for 
the  decision  of  the  committee.  The 
unhappy  woman  was  but  little  con- 
cerned at  the  prolongation  of  her 
captivity ;  for  she  had  just  learned 
that  her  mother,  her  grandmother, 
and  her  sister  had  perished  on  the 
4th  Thermidor.  Her  grief  was  over- 
whelming, but  she  never  revolted,  her 
prayers  preserved  her.  "  Now,"  she 
wrote  to  her  children,  "  I  find  the  sen- 
timents of  those  I  mourn,  those,  too, 
that  I  desire,  and  those  that  I  pray 
God  to  put  in  my  heart,  and  some- 
times I  obtain  all  at  once."  Not- 
withstanding the  active  solicitations 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  new  minister  from 
the  United  States,  Madame  de  La 
Fayette  was  not  liberated ;  Le  Pies- 
sis  was  used  for  other  purposes,  so 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maison 
Delmas,  rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Champs ;  she  remained  there  four 
months,  and  met  there  with  the 
strangest  people,  for  it  was  now  the 
partisans  of  the  reign  of  terror  who 
peopled  the  prisons;  but  there,  as 
everywhere,  she  gained  the  respect 
of  all.  Her  physical  sufferings  were 
great  during  the  rigorous  winter  of 
1794  and  1795.  Everything  froze  in 
her  room,  and  she  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  cold.  God  granted  her 
in  her  distress  a  precious  consolation 
in  the  visits  of  the  AbW  Carrichon. 
He  gave  her  all  the  details  she  hun- 
gered after  of  the  death  of  the  three 
dear  persons  that  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  scaffold,  and  with  him  she 
made  a  complete  examination  of  all 
the  faults  of  her  life.    On  the  23d 


of  January,  1795*  the  deliverance,  so 
long  retarded,  of  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette was  finally  signed,  and  she  was 
set  at  liberty. 

Her  first  care  on  leaving  prison 
was  to  hasten  to  Mr.  Monroe  and 
thank  him  for  all  he  had  done  for 
her,  and  begged  him  to  finish  the 
good  work  by  obtaining  passports  for 
herself  and  family.  She  had  but  one 
aim,  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  Ger- 
many with  her  daughters,  and  place 
her  son  in  safety  in  America.  The 
letter  she  wrote  General  Washington, 
in  which  she  portrays  with  simplicity, 
firmness,  and  dignity  the  obligations 
she  was  under  to  M.  Frestel  for  his 
devotion  to  her  and  her  family,  and 
begs  for  him  the  regard  he  deserves, 
is  truly  remarkable.  As  to  her  son, 
she  expresses  herself  thus  :  "  My 
wish  is,  that  my  son  may  lead  a  very 
retired  life  in  America,  and  continue 
the  studies  that  three  years  of  mis- 
fortune have  interrupted ;  and  that 
being  far  away  from  scenes  which 
might  abase  or  too  strongly  irritate 
him,  he  may  work  to  become  an 
efficient  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments are  entirely  in  accordance  with 
those  of  French  citizens." 

When  the  time  came  to  part  with 
her  only  son,  the  separation  seemed 
cruel  to  her  mother's  heart ;  but  she 
was  firmly  convinced  she  acted  in 
this  matter  as  her  husband  would 
have  dictated.  She  found  her  strength 
in  this  thought  As  we  read  of  so 
many  sacrifices,  sufferings,  and  sor- 
rows so  valiantly  supported,  we  find 
ourselves  so  associated  in  the  senti- 
ments of  this  incomparable  person, 
that  we  wait  with  feverish  anxiety  the 
moment  when  she  should  rejoin  her 
husband.  The  memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Montagu  give  us  the  details  of  the 
touching  reunion  of  Madame  de  La 
Fayette  at  Altona  with  her  two  sisters 
and  her  Aunt  de  Tess£  ;  they  will  be 
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found  in  the  account  of  Madame  de 
Lasteyrie.  The  conversation  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  also  there 
given.  He  granted  her  permission 
to  shut  herself  up  at  Olmutz,  and 
by  opening  heaven  to  her,  he  could 
scarcely  have  made  her  happier. 

« <  yfc  arrived,'  wrote  Madame  de  Lastey- 
rie, •  at  Olmutz,  the  xst  of  October,  1795,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the 
covered  carriages  found  at  all  the  posts,  our 
own  having  been  broken  on  the  way.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  moment  when  the  pos- 
tillion showed  us  from  afar  the  steeples  of 
the  town.  The  vivid  emotion  of  my  mother 
is  ever  present  with  me.  She  was  almost 
suffocated  by  her  tears  ;  and  when  she  had 
sufficiently  recovered  herself  to  speak,  she 
blessed  God  in  the  words  of  the  canticle  of 
Tobias  :  "  Thou  art  great,  O  Lord,  for  ever, 
and  thy  kingdom  is  unto  all  ages,  for  thou 
scourgest  and  thou  savest,"  etc.,  etc  My 
father  was  not  informed  of  our  arrival ;  he 
had  never  received  a  letter  from  my  mother. 
Three  years  of  captivity,  the  last  passed  in 
complete  solitude,  inquietude  concerning  all 
the  objects  of  his  affection,  and  sufferings  of 
every  kind,  had  deeply  undermined  his 
health ;  the  change  in  his  countenance  was 
frightful.  My  mother  was  struck  by  it ;  but 
nothing  could  diminish  the  intoxication  of 
her  joy,  but  the  bitterness  of  her  irreparable 
losses.  My  father,  after  the  first  moment 
of  happiness  in  this  sudden  reunion,  dared 
not  ask  her  a  question.  He  knew  there 
had  been  a  reign  of  terror  in  France,  but  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  victims.  The  day  passed 
without  his  venturing  to  examine  into  her 
fears,  and  without  my  mother  having  the 
strength  to  explain  herselC  Only  at  night, 
when  my  sister  and  I  were  shut  into  the 
next  room  assigned  to  us,  could  she  inform 
my  father  that  she  had  lost  on  the  scaffold 
her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  her 
sister.' " 

Madame  de  La  Fayette  shared  her 
husband's  captivity  twenty -seven 
months.  She  paid  with  her  health 
— we  may  say  with  her  life — the 
privilege  of  being  reunited  to  him  she 
loved,  and  proving  to  him  her  tender- 
ness ;  but  it  was  such  great  happi- 
ness to  her  that,  whatever  the  severity 
that  accompanied  it,  it  seems  not 
even  at  such  a  price  to  have  been 
too  dearly  bought 


Conjugal  Love. 

At  last  the  success  of  the  French 
arms  opened  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz. 
The  French  plenipotentiaries,  in 
signing  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formk), 
exacted  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  The  gates 
of  the  fortress  were  therefore  opened 
to  them,  and  the  16th  of  September, 
1797,  they  set  out  for  Hamburg.  It 
was  just  five  years  and  a  half  since 
their  arrest. 

Happy  to  owe  his  liberty  solely  to 
the  triumph  of  the  French  army,  M. 
de  La  Fayette  addressed  to  General 
Bonaparte  the  expression  of  his  grati- 
tude and  that  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  in  these  terms  : 

"  Hamburg,  Oct.  6, 1797. 
"Citizen  General:  The  prisoners  of 
Olmutz,  happy  to  owe  their  deliverance  to 
your  irresistible  arms,  have  enjoyed  in  their 
captivity  the  thought  that  their  liberty  and 
life  were  attached  to  the  triumphs  of  the  re- 
public and  to  your  personal  glory.  To-day 
they  enjoy  the  homage  they  would  love  to 
render  to  their  liberator.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  gratifying  to  us,  Citizen  General, 
to  have  offered  in  person  the  expression  of 
these  sentiments,  and  to  have  looked  upon 
the  theatre  of  so  many  victories,  the  army 
that  won  them,  and  the  hero,  who  has 
placed  our  resurrection  among  the  number 
of  his  miracles.  But  you  know  the  journey 
to  Hamburg  has  not  been  left  to  our  choice. 
It  is  from  the  place  where  we  have  said  good 
by  to  our  jailers  that  we  address  our  thanks 
to  their  conquerors.  In  the  solitary  retreat 
in  the  Danish  territory  of  Holstein,  where 
we  will  go  to  try  and  re-establish  the  health 
you  have  saved,  we  will  join  to  our  vows  01 
patriotism  for  the  republic  the  most  lively 
interest  in  the  illustrious  general,  to  whom 
we  are  not  only  attached  for  the  services  he 
has  rendered  our  country  and  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  for  the  particular  obligations 
that  we  delight  to  owe  him,  and  that  the 
deepest  gratitude  has  for  ever  engraven  in 
our  hearts.  Salutation  and  respect 
"  Lafayette, 
Latour  Maubourg, 
Bureaux  de  Pusy." 

Among  all  the  marks  of  sympathy 
showered  upon  the  escaped  victims 
of  Austrian  tyranny,  none  touched 
M.  de  La  Fayette  more  deeply  than 
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one  from  Madame  de  Stael — full  of 
respect  and  emotion.  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency  added  to  it  a  few  lines 
in  which  these  words  strike  us :  "The 
constant  occupation  of  your  misfor- 
tunes and  your  courage  has  outlived 
in  me,  and  ever  will,  my  alienation 
from  all  political  activity ;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  should  renew  all  my  ancient 
enthusiasm  to  welcome  one  so  con- 
stant in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Although  the  health  of  Madame 
de  La  Fayette  was  destroyed,  she  pre- 
served her  wonderful  activity  and 
force  of  character.  It  was  she,  the 
only  one  of  her  family,  whose  name 
was  not  on  the  list  of  the  banished, 
who  was  able  the  first  to  enter 
France,  and  there  regulate  her  affairs 
and  the  return  of  all  her  relations. 
It  was  she  again  who,  after  the  18th 
Brumaire,  understood  that  General 
La  Fayette  should  return  immediate- 
ly without  waiting  for  any  authority 
that  might  possibly  have  been  re- 
fused him.  Sure  of  the  marvellous 
tact  with  which  she  judged  her  sur- 
roundings, he  followed  her  advice 
without  any  other  information.  The 
news  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  first  consul ;  he 
wanted  the  general  to  return  to  Hol- 
land and  solicit  his  entrance,  like 
every  one  else.  Madame  de  La  F«y- 
ette  called  upon  him,  was  graciously 
received,  exposed  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  her  husband,  and  the  favor- 
able effect  that  his  return  could  not 
fail  to  produce  on  all  honest  and  pa- 
triotic men,  and  proved  herself  noble, 
skilful,  and  prudent.  "I  am  de- 
lighted, madame,"  said  the  first  con- 
sul to  her,  "  to  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  you  have  great  good 
sense,  but  you  understand  nothing  of 
business."  However,  it  was  agreed  to 
that  M.  de  La  Fayette  might  remain 
openly  in  Paris  without  asking  per- 
mission. Madame  de  Lasteyrie,  in 
her  recital,  in  which  the  most  noble 


sentiments  are  expressed  so  simply 
and  happily,  has  given  us  a  page 
that  portrays  the  whole  soul  of  her 
heroic  mother. 

44  Retirement  would  still  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  my  father  under  the  consular 
magistracy  of  Bonaparte ;  under  the  despot- 
ism of  Napoleon,  it  was,  through  honor,  en- 
forced upon  him.  In  either  case,  it  fulfilled 
the  wishes  of  my  mother.  After  so  much 
suffering  and  exhaustion,  a  retired  life — per- 
fect quietude  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  her — in  which  in  peace  she  could  conse- 
crate the  affections  of  her  soul  to  those  dear- 
est to  her,  was  the  only  earthly  happiness 
she  sought  She  felt  too  deeply,  too  pas- 
sionately, I  may  say,  the  emotions  of  family 
life  to  desire  others.  Neither  the  grandeur 
of  her  former  state,  nor  the  iclat  even  of 
her  misfortunes,  had  excited  in  her  that 
pride  of  imagination  which  cannot  bear  a 
simple  existence.  Her  devotion  rose  above 
every  trial,  but  the  sentiments  and  easy  du- 
ties of  an  obscure  destiny  sufficed  for  her 
heart.   Love  filled  it  entirely." 

What  can  we  add  to  this  picture  ? 
Nothing,  only  to  ask  the  perusal  of 
the  admirable  letter  of  M.  de  La  Fay- 
ette, which  ends  the  volume.  He 
there  relates  the  long  agony,  the 
tender  and  charming  delirium  of  the 
heavenly  creature  whose  affections 
he  possessed.  To  have  seen  him  a 
practical  Christian  would  have  been 
the  realization  of  her  most  cherished 
wish.  "If  I  am  going  to  another 
home,  you  must  feel,"  she  said  to  him 
once, "  that  I  shall  be  occupied  there 
with  you.  The  sacrifice  of  my  life 
would  be  very  little,  however  much  it 
may  cost  me  to  part  with  you,  if  it 
could  assure  your  eternal  happiness." 

Another  time,  she  said  to  him : 
"  You  are  not  a  Christian  ?"  As  he 
did  not  reply,  she  said :  "  Ah !  I 
know  what  you  are,  a  fatalist." 
"  You  believe  me  proud,"  answered 
the  general,  "  are  you  not  a  little  so 
yourself?"  "Oh!  yes!"  she  cried, 
"with  all  my  heart  I  feel  that  I  would 
give  my  life  for  that  sect."  Another 
time,  in  this  half  delirium  which  led 
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astray  her  ideas,  but  never  her  heart, 
she  said :  "  This  life  is  short,  trou- 
bled ;  let  us  be  reunited  in  God,  and 
set  out  together  for  eternity."  Her 
God  and  her  husband  were  her 
thoughts  to  the  last  moment.  She 
died  on  Christmas  night,  the  25th  of 
December,  1807,  pressing  the  cher- 
ished hand  and  saying,  "  I  am  yours 
for  ever." 

Those  who  wish  to  finish  this  pic- 
ture of  conjugal  love,  must  do  as  we 
have  done,  seek  in  the  memoirs  of 
an  illustrious  contemporary  the  scene 
that  completes  it.  In  the  Memoires 
de  M.  Guizot,  in  the  year  1834,  we 
read : 

41  Some  months  before  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  retired  from  public  affairs,  another  cele- 
brated man*  very  different  in  character,  and 
celebrated  in  other  ways,  had  disappeared 
from  all  worldly  scenes.  No  life  had  been 
more  exclusively,  more  passionately  politi- 
cal than  that  of  M.  de  La  Fayette ;  no  man 
had  more  constantly  placed  his  political 
sentiments  and  ideas  above  all  other  pre- 
occupations and  all  other  interests,  and  yet 
in  his  death  he  was  completely  estranged 
from  them.  Having  been  ill  for  three 
weeks,  he  approached  his  last  hour ;  his 
children  and  family  alone  surrounded  his 
bed.  He  spoke  no  more,  and  they  sup- 
posed he  could  not  see.  His  son  George 
noticed  that,  with  an  uncertain  hand,  he 
sought  something  on  his  breast ;  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  father  and  laid  in  his 
hand  the  medallion  that  M.  de  La  Fayette 
always  wore  suspended  from  his  neck.  He 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  expired." 

This  medallion  contained  the  like- 
ness and  hair  of  Madame  de  La  Fay- 


ette, his  wife  whom  he  had  lost 
twenty- seven  years  before.  Thus, 
already  separated  from  the  entire 
world,  alone  with  the  thought  and 
image  of  the  devoted  companion  of 
his  life,  he  died.  When  his  obse- 
quies were  spoken  of,  it  was  a  recog- 
nized fact  in  the  family,  that  M.  de 
La  Fayette  wished  to  be  buried  in  the 
little  cemetery  adjoining  the  convent 
of  Picpus,  by  the  side  of  Madame  de 
La  Fayette,  in  the  midst  of  the  victims 
of  the  revolution,  for  the  most  part, 
royalists,  and  of  the  aristocracy, 
whose  relations  had  founded  this 
pious  establishment.  This  wish  of 
the  veteran  of  1789  was  scrupulously 
respected  and  carried  out.  An  im- 
mense crowd,  troops,  national  guards, 
people  of  all  kinds  accompanied  the 
funeral  procession  through  the  ave- 
nues and  streets  of  Paris.  Arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  the  crowd 
was  stopped ;  the  interior  enclosure 
could  not  admit  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  persons;  the  family, 
the  near  relations,  the  principal  au- 
thorities entered  alone,  walked  si- 
lently through  the  convent  into  the 
modest  garden,  then  penetrated  the 
cemetery.  There  no  political  mani- 
festation took  place;  no  discourse 
was  pronounced ;  religion  and  the 
intimate  memories  of  the  soul  alone 
were  present ;  politics  had  no  place 
near  the  death-bed  or  the  tomb  of 
the  man  whose  life  it  had  filled  and 
governed.  L£on  Arbaud. 
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BY  ALEXANDRE  DE  BAR. 


"So  you  really  believe  that  the 
soul  lives  for  ever  ?"  said  the  Baron 
Frederic. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  the 
Count  Shrann. 

"  That  is  very  strange,"  replied  the 
first  speaker,  emptying  at  a  single 
draught  a  tankard  of  beer  whose  size 
a  German  could  alone  look  at  with- 
out trembling. 

"And  you  believe  that  those  whom 
we  have  loved  in  this  world  we  shall 
again  love  in  the  next,  and  they  will 
remember  us  even  as  we  shall  re- 
member them  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do  1"  again  replied 
the  count. 

"This  is  yet  more  strange,"  ob- 
served the  baron ;  and  then  both  of 
them  continued  to  smoke  on  in  si- 
lence. They  seemed,  indeed,  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  bluish  clouds  of  smoke 
which  they  continued  to  puff  forth  so 
regularly  into  the  already  misty  and 
thickened  atmosphere,  that  one  might 
reasonably  have  thought  that  the 
discussion  would  end  there ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case. 

Let  us  profit  by  this  interval  to 
make  known  to  our  readers  who 
were  the  Count  Shrann  and  the  Ba- 
ron Frederic.  They  were  two  old 
fellow-soldiers,  of  whom  the  recol- 
lection yet  remains  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  knew  them,  as  be- 
ing the  most  perfect  type  of  that 
warm  and  devoted  friendship  which 
is  less  rare  than  one  thinks  or  than 
one  will  admit.  They  were  two  brave 
Germans,  who  had  courageously  held 


their  places  during  the  wars  in  the 
commencement  of  this  century. 
They  had  fought  side  by  side  with 
all  the  ardor  of  theiryouth  and  patrio- 
tism, and  had  on  many  occasions 
saved  each  other's  lives  by  their  bra- 
very. This  community  of  dangers 
and  obligations  had  yet  further 
strengthened  the  links  of  a  friendship 
commenced  in  their  childhood ;  so 
that  when  the  peace  of  1815  gave  to 
Europe,  wearied  out  by  war,  a  time  of 
rest,  our  two  friends  placed  their  ex- 
perience and  capabilities  at  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  as  they  had  al- 
ready offered  the  tribute  of  their 
blood  and  courage,  each  taking  on 
himself  the  tie  and  responsibility  of 
married  life.  Both  married  on  the 
same  day  the  two  daughters  of  a 
neighbor  whom  the  war  had  ruined  ; 
and  if  their  brides  were  little  endow- 
ed with  worldly  possessions,  at  least 
they  were  rich  in  virtues,  and  that  is 
a  wealth  which  equals  the  former,  al- 
though it  be  much  less  sought  after, 
and,  we  may  even  add,  more  difficult 
to  find. 

Unfortunately  these  marriages  so 
alike  in  happiness  were  far  less  so  in 
their  duration ;  for  at  the  end  of  two 
years  Gertrude,  the  wife  of  the  Ba- 
ron Frederic,  died,  leaving  in  the 
heart  and  life  of  her  husband  a  void 
which  nothing  could  fill.  Many  were 
the  efforts  made  to  console  the  poor 
baron,  many  were  the  mothers  who 
lavished  on  him  their  sweetest  smiles ; 
many  were  the  maidens  who  directed 
on  him  their  chaste  regards,  and  who 
pictured  to  themselves  a  brilliant  fu- 
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ture  in  which  his  name  and  fortune 
held  a  prominent  place ;  but  all  was 
useless,  for  the  baron  remained  quite 
insensible  to  these  efforts  and  de- 
signs. His  friend,  and  even  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, counselled  him  to  seek  in 
a  new  marriage  that  close  and  loving 
friendship  which  he  was  so  well 
adapted  to  appreciate  ;  but  at  length, 
seeing  him  so  obstinately  faithful  to 
the  memory  of  Gertrude,  they  feared 
to  afflict  4iim,  and  so  ceased  to  press 
him  on  the  subject,  trusting  all  to 
time,  which,  nevertheless,  rolled  on 
without  bringing  any  change  to  the 
baron's  regrets  and  resolutions.  His 
was  one  of  those  strongly  organized 
minds  where  the  impressions,  lively 
as  they  are  lasting,  resist  the  stronger 
that  they  are  unaccompanied  by  out- 
ward efforts.  Hence  was  it  that  the 
baron  supported,  without  giving  way 
an  instant,  the  blow  which  had  struck 
him,  and  yet  the  wound  in  his  heart 
remained  as  sensitive  and  as  painful 
as  on  that  day  when  with  his  own 
hands  he  placed  his  well-beloved 
Gertrude  in  her  shroud.  Old  age 
came  on,  bringing  with  it  its  longing 
for  rest,  and  then  the  two  friends 
quitted  their  public  life  as  they  had 
entered  it,  side  by  side.  The  baron 
went  to  live  with  his  brother,  for  thus 
he  designated  his  friend  ;  and  only 
once  every  year  left  his  castle  to  visit 
his  own  property  and  tenants,  toward 
whom  he  showed  a  kindness  without 
limit.  Some  of  these  tenants  abused 
that  kindness,  and  paid  their  rent 
year  after  year,  with  tears,  excuses, 
and  complaints,  the  worthy  baron 
leaving  them  unmolested  ;  and  when 
his  steward  spoke  to  him  of  sending 
off  the  estate  these  families,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Better  that  this  should  hap- 
pen to  me,  who  have  patience  with 
them,  than  send  them  away  to  those 
who  probably  would  have  none." 
No  sooner  was  he  returned  to  the 
castle  than  he  forgot  all  these  things, 


and  recommenced  spoiling  and  fond- 
ling his  nephews  and  nieces,  of  whom 
he  had  no  small  number;  for  the 
Count  Shrann  was  a  descendant  of 
those  ancient  families  who  seemed  to 
have  preserved  the  prolific  virtue  of 
the  golden  age ;  nor  did  the  number 
of  his  nephews  and  nieces  give  any 
anxious  thoughts  to  the  baron,  since 
often  would  he  say  to  his  friend : 

"Why  torment  yourself  so  much 
about  the  future  of  your  children? 
You  will  always  have  enough  to  settle 
them  all  in  life  ;  and  besides,  I  my- 
self, who  have  but  cousins  in  I  do 
not  know  what  remote  degree  of 
affinity,  I  find  it  but  just  that  these 
my  nephews  should  inherit  my  pro- 
perty before  them." 

And  then  the  count  became  si- 
lent, for  he  found  the  baron's  an- 
swer quite  natural,  and  such  as  he 
himself  should  have  made,  had  their 
positions  been  reversed.  Between 
these  two  men,  so  closely  united  by 
affection  and  so  similar  in  heart  and 
understanding,  there  was  but  one 
subject  on  which  their  point  of  view 
was  diametrically  opposed,  and  that 
was  the  one  with  which  they  were 
engaged  at  the  opening  of  this  chap- 
ter. Count  Shrann,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  loving  and  pious 
mother,  was  a  Catholic  both  in  heart 
and  soul ;  whilst  the  Baron  Frederic 
had,  on  the  contrary,  lost  both  his 
parents  at  a  very  early  age,  and  had 
been  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  who 
boasted  of  being  the  friend  and  the 
protector  of  the  Encyclopedists ;  so 
that  Frederic  had  been  educated  in 
that  cold  and  barren  school  of  mate- 
rialism which  Voltaire  has  the  doubt- 
ful honor  of  having  founded.  Baron 
Frederic  believed  in  nothing  spiri- 
tual, a  circumstance  which  caused 
great  chagrin  to  his  friend,  whence  it 
happened  that  on  this,  as  on  so  ma- 
ny former  occasions,  the  two  friends, 
after  the  dinner-hour,  had  passed 
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long  hours  in  smoking  and  drinking 
huge  tankards  of  beer,  whilst  making 
the  same  questions  and  the  same  an- 
swers on  this,  the  one  great  subject 
of  their  difference  in  opinion  and 
faith. 

"  So  you  believe  that  the  soul 
lives  for  ever  ?"  said  the  baron. 

"Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the 
count. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  answered  the 
baron  ;  and  then  both  recommenced 
to  smoke  yet  more  vigorously  than 
before.  After  a  lapse  of  time  during 
which  two  less  serious  men  would 
have  discussed  three  or  four  such 
subjects  of  conversation,  the  count 
recommenced :  "  What  do  you  see 
so  strange  in  my  remark  ?" 

"  It  is  to  see  a  mind  such  as  yours 
give  way  to  similar  ideas  and  tales 
fit  only,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  to 
frighten  children  with." 

"  I,  for  my  part,  am  yet  more  as- 
tonished to  see  a  man  so  logical  as 
yourself  refuse  to  believe  it;  and  how 
dare  you  treat  as  springing  from 
weakness  of  mind  that  belief  which 
you  cannot  deny  fortifies  the  soul 
and  places  it  above  the  blows  of  ad- 
versity ?" 

"  The  soul,  the  soul,"  replied  the 
baron,  "  what  is  the  soul  ?  A  name 
without  a  substance,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  of  indefinable  and  vague. 
A  something  that  we  can  neither  see 
nor  touch,  and  which  eludes  both  the 
senses  and  the  understanding.  I, 
for  my  part,  believe  in  nothing  but 
that  which  I  can  see  or  touch." 

"I  would  remind  you,  my  dear 
friend,  that  there  are  a  crowd  of 
things  in  which  you  believe,  without 
ever  having  seen  them." 

"It  is  because  science  explains 
those  things,  and  I  believe  in  her." 

"  Science !  why,  you  are  too  clever 
not  to  admit  of  her  inability  to  give 
you  a  full  explanation  of  any  one 
thing.    Science  proves  that  the  fact 


exists,  but  she  does  not  explain  the 
first  cause  of  its  existence.  She  dis- 
covers the  eternal  laws  which  rule  the 
universe,  and  it  is  by  that  means 
that  she  conducts  the  unprejudiced 
spirit  from  the  discovery  of  things 
created  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things ;  but  the  first 
causes  of  these  same  laws  are  utterly 
unknown  to  her." 

"  And  what  tells  you  that  she  will 
not  yet  discover  them  ?" 

"  Never !  For  if  the  human  un- 
derstanding is  immense,  yet  it  is 
not  infinite.  We  have  seen  many 
discoveries  and  marvels ;  our  great- 
grandchildren will  witness  yet  many 
more ;  but  these  will  not  be  produced 
in  any  more  developed  sense  than 
that  which  I  just  now  indicated  to 
you.  The  first  causes  will  ever  rest 
unknown  to  them  as  for  us." 

"  But  where  are  the  proofs  which 
prove  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
render  it  palpable  to  the  eyes  of  the 
understanding  ?" 

"The  eyes  of  the  heart,  do  they 
not  equal  those  of  the  understand- 
ing?" quickly  answered  the  count. 
"  What !  You  feel  within  yourself  a 
soul  which  thinks  and  which  loves, 
which  possesses  in  itself  a  longing 
for  happiness,  a  thirst  for  truth,  so 
utterly  beyond  the  happiness  and  the 
truths  of  this  world  that  it  can  only 
be  a  souvenir  or  a  revelation,  from  on 
high,  of  something  purer  and  more 
perfect ;  you  love  the  good  and  you 
spurn  the  evil,  even  to  self-sacrifice  ; 
nay,  more,  you  prefer  death  to  the 
evil ;  you  hear  in  the  depths  of  your 
heart  that  powerful  voice  which  cries 
to  all  humanity  that  the  soul  cannot 
die ;  and  yet  you  ask  for  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  this  soul,  and  of  its 
immortality  I  Death  is  visible  to  us 
on  every  side.  He  menaces  us ;  he 
presses  upon  us;  all  that  is  above, 
beneath,  on  each  side  of  us,  is  dead 
or  dying.    Man  alone  drives  back 
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before  him  that  supreme  law  of  final 
decay  and  oblivion ;  he  whose  life  is 
comparatively  much  shorter  than  that 
of  all  other  existences  in  this  world, 
he  alone  hopes  for  an  eternity  which 
has  no  type  here  below,  and  which 
he  could  not  even  have  conceived  in 
himself,  had  it  not  been  revealed  to 
him.  Surrounded  by  errors,  he 
dreams  the  truth;  wretched  in  this 
life,  he  dreams  of  a  happiness  with- 
out alloy ;  mortal,  he  dreams  of  im- 
mortality. Is  not  all  this  an  infalli- 
ble proof  of  his  future  destiny  ?  God, 
who  created  man,  would  not  he  be 
both  cruel  and  unjust  had  he  given 
him  all  these  profound  aspirations  to- 
ward a  future  state  of  happiness,  only 
to  plunge  him  finally  in  the  abyss  of 
eternal  death?  That  secret  voice 
speaks  to  you  also,  my  friend  ;  it  re- 
sounds in  the  silence  of  your  heart, 
and  offers  to  you,  as  it  does  to  others, 
its  consoling  hopes.  Why  do  you 
not  listen  to  it  ?  When  you  saw  be- 
fore you,  pale  and  discolored,  des- 
tined to  an  inexorable  decay,  the 
body  of  her  whom  you  so  much  loved ; 
when  the  mouth  that  had  so  lately 
spoken  to  you,  closed  for  ever ;  when 
those  eyes,  in  which  you  had  ever 
read  their  tenderness,  became  fixed, 
dull,  and  without  expression  ;  when 
that  hand,  which  had  but  a  moment 
before  sought  yours  to  press  it  for  a 
last  time,  fell  for  ever  powerless,  equal- 
ly insensible  to  the  kisses  with  which 
you  covered  it,  and  to  your  tears, 
which  rained  on  it — "  Here  the  ba- 
ron, without  trying  to  hide  his  emo- 
tion, dried,  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
the  tears  that  this  recollection  of  his 
beloved  Gertrude  caused  him.  The 
count  continued:  "That  mouth, 
those  eyes,  that  hand,  they  are  the 
same ;  but  where  is  the  soul  which 
animated  them?  Did  you  not  then 
hear  that  interior  voice  which  called 
with  yet  greater  force,  Thou  shalt 
see  her  again  ?  That  body  which  the 


earth  will  hide  to-morrow  is  but  the 
form,  and  not  the  essence — the  out- 
ward shape,  but  not  the  living  spirit 
A  soul  which  you  loved,  and  which 
rendered  to  thee  an  equal  affection, 
animated  that  form,  and  rendered  it 
palpable  to  your  senses;  that  soul 
has  fled,  and  the  body  falls  back  life- 
less. The  outward  form  rests  here 
motionless  and  insensible,  but  the 
soul  has  remounted  toward  that  ce- 
lestial country  where  it  shall  await 
your  coming,  ready  again  to  love  you 
with  an  affection  which  shall  have  to 
suffer  no  second  separation.  And 
this  is  so  true,  my  friend,  that  even 
whilst  you  deny  this  consciousness 
that  the  soul  has  of  its  future  life  and 
of  its  existence,  you  yourself  obey 
that  feeling ;  for  you  are  faithful,  not 
to  the  simple  memory  of  Gertrude,  but 
to  Gertrude  whom  you  feel  to  be  still 
living,  though  far  distant  from  you, 
and  you  desire  to  be  able  to  say  to  her, 
when  the  moment  of  your  meeting 
shall  come:  'Thou  seest  that  ncTother 
love  has  ever  been  mingled  with 
thine  in  my  heart ;  ray  own  beloved 
one,  thou  didst  wait  for  me,  and  I 
am  come  as  full  of  thy  recollection 
and  of  thy  love  as  on  that  day  when 
thou  didst  leave  me.' " 

Whilst  the  count  was  thus  speak- 
ing, the  baron  had  literally  hidden 
himself  in  clouds  of  smoke,  out  of 
which  came  forth,  by  and  by,  a  voice, 
trembling  and  changed  by  deep  emo- 
tion, which  answered : 

"  Ah !  that  I  could  believe  as  you 
do  i  In  taking  away  from  men  these 
consoling  thoughts,  the  materialists 
cried  loudly  that  they  were  but  work- 
ing for  the  happiness  of  humanity 
yet  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  super- 
stition ;  whilst,  in  truth,  they  were  but 
plunging  it  into  a  gulf  yet  more  pro- 
found and  more  implacable ;  for  there 
is  no  real  happiness  possible  where 
there  exists  a  constant  fear  of  losing 
that  happiness.    I  know  very  well 
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that  the  error  was  much  more  plea- 
sant than  the  truth,  and  that  in  place 
of  the  hope,  perhaps  false,  but  cer- 
tainly full  of  consolation,  to  re-find 
our  friends  one  day,  they  have  left  us 
but  the  terrible  certainty  of  having 
forever  lost  them,  and  that  they  leave 
us  with  the  heavy  burden  of  misery 
which  is  crushing  human  nature,  after 
having  broken  the  very  support  that 
aided  man  to  bear  its  weight.  Now 
that  the  evil  is  done,  how  remedy  it? 
And  if  I  do  not  believe,  what  must  I 
do  that  I  may  believe  ?" 

"Acknowledge  humbly  our  utter 
helplessness ;  humble  the  pride  of  an 
imperfect  reason,  which  is  irritated  by 
the  thought  that  there  is  something 
above  it;  listen  to  our  conscience 
which  speaks  within  us;  and  then, 
meekly  kneeling  down  before  the 
God  who  has  created  the  universe, 
repeat  to  him,  with  simplicity  and 
faith,  these  words  of  the  blind  man  in 
the  gospel,  who  cried,  '  Lord,  that  I 
may  receive  my  sight  l*  God  is  not 
deaf  to  persevering  prayer.  Pray, 
therefore,  and  you  shall  see  likewise." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  baron,  "if  I 
saw,  I  should  at  once  believe ;  but 
who  ever  saw  a  soul  ?" 

"  My  great-grandfather  did,"  an- 
swered the  count 

"  You  are  joking." 

"Not  at  all.  Adolphus  Shrann, 
my  great-grandfather,  saw  not  only 
one  soul,  but  even  two !" 

"  He  was  dreaming,  then." 

"No,  for  he  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  see,  and  that  thought  alone 
was  sufficient  to  keep  him  awake." 

"  Ah !  then  in  that  case  somebody 
made  a  jest  of  him,  and  by  some  op- 
tical delusion  caused  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  seen  a  veritable  superna- 
tural vision." 

rt  No,  I  assure  you  it  was  not  so," 
replied  the  count  "I  am  deter- 
mined to  relate  the  history  to  you  in 
full,  this  evening ;  and,"  added  he, 


with  a  voice  changed  by  the  ardent 
friendship  that  he  felt  for  the  baron, 
"  I  should  esteem  myself  really  hap- 
py if  its  recital  could  cause  you  to 
kneel  down  side  by  side  with  me  be- 
fore the  altar  of  that  God  whom  you 
are  so  worthy  to  know.  It  is  but 
there  that  we  are  separated,  and  did 
you  know  all  that  my  true  friendship 
suffers  in  the  thought  that,  after  liv- 
ing these  long  years  together,  and 
after  having  shared  all  the  trials  and 
the  pains  of  this  life  until  our  old 
age,  notwithstanding  this,  I  should 
yet  be  alone  when  the  hour  comes  to 
receive  the  recompense.  Ah!  my 
dear  Frederic,  that  single  thought 
would  suffice  to  empoison  the  joys 
of  paradise." 

Here  the  two  friends  warmly  shook 
hands,  and  after  having  again  replen- 
ished their  tankards  and  their  pipes, 
the  count  commenced  the  story  that 
you  are  going  to  hear. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  count, "  that 
the  Shrann  family  has  always  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in 
all  Germany." 

"  And  you  !  you  certainly  have  not 
derogated  from  the  example  of  your 
ancestors,"  said  the  baron. 

"Neither  had  the  Count  Franz, 
the  same  who  was  raised  from  the 
rank  of  baron  to  that  of  count  by 
Ferdinand  III.,  in  1645,  s*nce  ne 
was  the  father  of  fifteen  children, 
eight  boys  and  seven  girls ;  and  of 
these  lads  Adolphus,  the  seventh  son, 
was  the  only  one  who  remained  to 
perpetuate  the  name  and  race,  for 
the  others  gave  their  lives  to  defend 
their  country  and  the  empire.  But 
if  this  numerous  offspring  was  an 
honor  to  the  family,  it  was  also  a 
great  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  count ; 
it  being  a  fact  that  though  a  nume- 
rous family  be  a  source  of  fortune  to 
a  poor  farmer,  such  is  not  the  case 
with  a  poor  nobleman  ;  and  it  was  no 
slight  task  to  place  advantageously 
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all  these  children,  so  that  they  might 
worthily  bear  and  uphold  their  family 
name.  Count  Franz  made,  therefore, 
the  most  active  endeavors  to  marry 
his  daughters  and  to  establish  his 
sons ;  and  he  succeeded  as  well  as 
he  had  hoped,  since  only  one  son  re- 
mained at  home,  and  that  was  Al- 
bert, the  youngest  child;  nor  did 
the  future  of  this  the  last  scion  of  his 
race  much  disturb  the  count,  des- 
tined as  he  was,  by  him,  from  his  very 
youth,  to  enter  the  church.  But 
divine  Providence  often  smiles  at 
and  overthrows  our  wisest  calcula- 
tions, and  this  is  what  occurred  in 
Albert's  case;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  serious  tendency  given  to  his 
education,  it  was  found  that  of  the 
eight  sons  of  the  count  this,  the 
youngest,  showed  the  greatest  cou- 
rage and  taste  for  war.    This  mar- 
tial spirit  was  the  great  despair  of 
his  tutor ;  for  the  lad  left  on  the  small- 
est pretext  his  studies  and  his  books 
to  play  with  an  old  rusty  sword  that 
he  had  found  in  one  of  the  lumber- 
rooms  of  the  castle,  and  with  this  he 
amused  himself  for  hours,  fencing 
against  his  desk  or  stool,  and  shout- 
ing all  the  war  cries  and  songs  that 
he  had  heard  or  read.    When  the 
vexed  tutor  complained  of  his  pupil's 
conduct  to  the  count,  and  of  his 
little  attention  to  his  more  serious 
studies,  joined  to  his  openly  expres- 
sed contempt  for  them,  the  count 
answered,  4  Bah  !  never  mind ;  time 
will  change  all  this,  and  you  know 
that  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
have  imbibed  a  little  of  the  family 
taste  for  war.'  The  seventh  son,  Adol- 
phus,  likewise  distinguished  himself 
by  his  recklessness  of  danger  and  by 
his  great  courage.    This  conformity 
of  tastes,  yet  more  than  the  similar- 
ity of  their  ages,  had  closely  united 
these  the  two  youngest  brothers  to- 
gether ;  so  that  when  the  day  came 
that  the  younger  saw  the  elder  leave 


home  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  to 
engage  in  that  life  of  adventure  and 
danger  of  which  they  had  so  often 
talked  together,  he  was  seized  with 
a  yet  stronger  repugnance  to  the  fu- 
ture destined  for  him.  The  prospect 
of  spending  his  days  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  cloister,  instead  of  shar- 
ing with  his  brother  the  glorious 
achievements  of  a  soldier's  life,  in- 
spired him  with  not  only  a  strong 
distaste  for  this  future,  but  even  with 
an  aversion  to  all  that  then  surround- 
ed him.     Albert  fell  into  a  great 
despair  and  lethargy ;  no  longer  did 
his  tutor  dread  that  rusty  sword  with 
which  Albert  had  been  wont  to  fright- 
en him ;  not  that  his  studies  pro- 
gressed any  better  for  that ;  for  al- 
though he  read  with  pleasure  the 
Iliad  and  the  -<Eneid,  he  shrunk  back 
with  distaste  from  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, and  when  any  observations 
were  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  al- 
leged that  4  he  should  always  know 
enough  to  cause  him  to  die  from 
ennui'    Not  that  the  sentiment  of 
religious  feeling  was  dead  within  him, 
far  from  that ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
animated  with  the  liveliest  and  most 
sincere  faith ;  nor  was  it  that  he  felt 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  priesthood,  for  he  was 
generous,  sober,  charitable,  and  pa- 
tient, and  therefore  esteemed  slightly 
the  sacrifices  that  the  ecclesiastical 
state  requires.     What  he  disliked 
and  dreaded  above  all  was  a  life  of 
uniformity  and  of  repose,  such  as 
seemed  to  him  the  life  of  a  priest 
This  antipathy  to  the  future  for 
which  he  was  destined  grew  from  day 
to  day,  when,  unable  at  last  to  fight 
any  longer  against  his  inclinations, 
he  armed  himself  with  all  his  resolu- 
tion, and  respectfully  represented  to 
his  father  his  invincible  dislike  to  be- 
coming a  priest,  and  asked  of  him 
the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  become 
a  soldier.    Great  was  the  discomfi- 
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ture  of  the  count  on  hearing  this  de- 
mand. What  was  he  to  do  ?  he  who 
had  made  all  his  arrangements  in 
order  that  Albert  might  become  a 
bishop ;  and  here  was  this  son  who 
in  place  of  bearing  the  mitre  and 
pastoral  staff,  desired  nothing  less 
than  to  wield  the  sword  and  don  the 
coat  of  mail. 

"'It  is  very  perplexing,'  at  last 
answered  the  count,  after  having 
scratched  his  ear  several  times ;  '  this 
idea  of  yours  completely  upsets  all 
my  plans ;  but  rather  than  see  you 
become  a  bad  priest  it  shall  be  as 
you  desire.  Although,'  again  added 
he  with  a  heavy  sigh, '  it  is  very  per- 
plexing.' 

"  Albert,  after  having  again  explain- 
ed to  his  father  all  the  reasons  for 
his  repugnance  to  the  life  of  a  priest, 
continued,  4  You  see,  my  dear  father, 
that  it  is  not  a  taste  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  that  drives  me  from  the 
priesthood ;  it  is  only  my  dislike  to 
the  monotony  of  such  a  life  that  hin- 
ders me  from  embracing  it  My  vo- 
cation leads  me  to  follow  a  career  of 
danger  and  of  change,  and  not  one 
of  ease  and  uniformity.  But  I  think 
that  there  is  a  means  of  conciliating 
the  ideas  that  your  tenderness  had 
suggested  for  me  and  my  own  tastes.' 

"  *  I  desire  nothing  better  than  that,' 
answered  the  count  with  visible  cha- 
grin, '  but  how  to  do  so,  that  is  the 
question.  I  wish  you  to  become  a 
bishop,  and  you  desire  to  become  a 
captain;  now,  we  are  no  longer  in 
the  days  when  bishops  wore  a  suit 
of  mail  inside  their  robes.' 

"  *  That  is  true,  dear  father  ;  but 
you  could  place  me  in  a  position  to 
become  one  day  a  knight  -  com- 
mander,' (here  the  count  lifted  up 
his  head  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.) 
'  The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem,' continued  Albert,  'is  a  glo- 
rious order,  assimilating  to  the 
church  by  its  vows  and  its  constitu- 
vol.  vii. — 51 


tions,  and  to  the  army  by  its  obliga- 
tions and  labors.  The  Turks  are 
now  menacing  Christendom  ;  what 
more  glorious  use  can  one  make  of 
one's  sword  than  to  defend  one's  bro- 
thers in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  oppose 
one's  self  against  the  barbarity  of 
the  Mussulman,  who  already  regards 
Europe  as  a  wild  beast  does  his  prey  ? 
What  more  glorious  destiny  than  to 
consecrate  one's  courage  and  one's 
life  to  force  back  even  to  the  very 
sands  of  Asia  those  hordes  of  infi- 
dels whose  domination,  similar  to  a 
pestilential  atmosphere,  has  brought 
ruin  and  death  upon  the  fertile  coun^ 
tries  where  it  extends  ? 

" '  If,  then,  as  I  hope,  you  will  con- 
sent to  my  desires,  I  shall  find  in 
that  career  the  occasion  to  place  in 
a  yet  higher  rank  the  glorious  name 
that  you  have  given  me ;  and  thus, 
both  my  ancestors  and  yourself  shall 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  der 
scendant.' 

"  My  worthy  ancestor,  on  hearing 
this  proposition,  felt  a  similar  satis- 
faction to  that  which  a  man  would 
feel  who,  after  being  shut  up  in  a 
chest  during  some  hours,  could  at 
last  stretch  his  limbs  out  again  in 
liberty.  Therefore  was  it  that  he 
seized  eagerly  a  proposition  which 
drew  him  out  of  a  great  difficulty ; 
for  between  ourselves,  be  it  said,  the 
worthy  man  was  more  accustomed  to 
fighting  than  to  solving  difficult  ques- 
tions. It  was  easy  for  the  count  to- 
prove  the  sixteen  quarters  of  nobility 
which  the  rules  of  the  order  required 
for  the  admission  of  Germans.;; 
moreover,  he  had  several  friends  in 
the  order  whose  influence  he  made 
use  of  j  nothing,  therefore,  opposed 
itself  to  the  realization  of  Albert's 
desires  ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  above  related  con? 
versation,  he  left  Germany,  and  be- 
came page  to  Nicholas  Coroner,  then. 
Grand  Master  of  the  order,  and  Gover- 
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nor  of  Malta.  In  this  position  he 
did  not  fail  to  make  himself  very 
soon  remarked  by  his  dauntless 
courage  and  impetuous  audacity. 
The  requisite  occasions  did  not  fail 
him;  each  day  the  galleys  of  the 
order  darted  from  their  ports,  as  the 
eagle  from  his  eyrie,  and,  powerful  as 
the  eagle,  seized  on  some  one  of  the 
innumerable  Turkish  pirates  which 
were  then  ravaging  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  burning  villages,  and 
carrying  off  their  wretched  inhabit- 
ants to  reduce  them  into  a  painful 
and  degrading  slavery.  In  this  man- 
ner the  order  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  Europe,  whilst 
the  most  adventurous  spirit  in  it 
found  means,  in  this  incessant  war- 
fare, to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  danger. 
Albert,  ardent  and  indefatigable, 
scorning  danger  and  braving  Death, 
who  seemed  to  shrink  back  before 
so  much  bravery  and  audacity,  fought 
so  often  and  so  well,  that  scarcely 
was  the  time  of  his  novitiate  finished, 
than,  by  the  general  consent  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  grand  master,  he  was 
created  knight.  In  truth,  it  was  im- 
possible to  show  more  valor  and  self- 
diffidence.  This  latter  quality  shows 
forth  the  more,  that  it  was  not  an 
•ordinary  virtue  in  the  order.  Some 
years  thus  rolled  on,  during  which  the 
bravery  of  Albert  had  caused  him  to 
be  known  and  remarked  in  all  the 
commanderies  of  Europe ;  but  the 
time  was  come  when  at  length  he 
should  appear  on  a  field  more  worthy 
of  his  talents. 

"  I  will  not  here  give  you  a  recital 
of  the  events  which  brought  the 
troops  of  Mohammed  IV.  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna ;  since,  in  the  first 
place,  you  recollect  them  as  well  as  I 
•do ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  too 
sad  a  thought  for  him  who  feels  with- 
in him  a  soul  truly  German,  to  re- 
flect that  there  was  a  day  when  Ger- 


man hearts  beat  with  fear  before  the 
standards  of  Mohammed  1  At  the  time 
when  the  Hungarians,  with  a  blind- 
ness that  even  their  excess  of  patri- 
otism does  not  excuse,  called  into 
the  heart  of  Europe  those  born  ene- 
mies of  European  civilization,  Al- 
bert was  in  Germany.  At  the  first 
news  which  reached  him  of  the  march 
of  Mustapha  on  Vienna,  he  hurried 
to  the  commanderies  that  were  near- 
est to  him,  and  animating  the  zeal  of 
the  knights,  united  together  without 
great  difficulty  a  few  of  his  com- 
panions, with  whom  he  hastened  on 
to  that  city.  They  reached  Vienna 
on  the  very  day  that  Leopold  I. 
left  it ;  and  terrible  was  the  con- 
sternation then  reigning  in  that 
town,  abandoned  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  the  first  to  face  the 
danger  and  animate  the  courage  of 
others  by  their  example. 

"  The  brave  Count  of  Staremberg 
commanded  the  fortress  which  he  did 
not  dare  hope  to  save,  although  he 
was  determined  to  die  in  its  defence. 
The  aid  that  Albert  brought  was  joy- 
fully accepted  by  him  ;  for  he  had  but 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  to  defend 
the  city  against  the  Turkish  army, 
whose  number  was  three  hundred 
thousand ;  and  besides  this,  the  city 
was  badly  provisioned  and  insuf- 
ficiently armed.  Nevertheless,  the 
defence  was  organized  in  the  best 
manner  possible ;  arms  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  citizens ;  and  even 
the  schoolboys  were  taught  to  carry 
arms,  and  perform  the  active  service 
of  the  defence  of  the  walls ;  whilst 
the  entire  population  determined  to 
suffer  famine,  and  all  the  other  hor- 
rors of  a  prolonged  siege,  rather  than 
yield  tamely  to  the  enemy.  These 
preparations  made,  they  awaited  the 
infidels ;  nor  did  they  wait  long ;  for 
in  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of 
the  emperor,  the  Turkish  army  en- 
camped before  Vienna,  and  opened 
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its  first  trench.  Then  began  in 
earnest  that  terrible  siege.  Albert* 
performed  prodigies  of  valor;  now 
directing  a  sortie,  then  driving  back 
an  assault,  ever  in  the  foremost 
rank,  he,  as  it  were,  multiplied  him- 
self, going  on  every  side  ;  he  foresaw 
and  provided  against  all  emergen- 
cies ;  his  courage  excited  even  the 
most  timid,  whilst  his  unchange- 
able calm  reassured  their  fears.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  peril,  which 
seemed  endless,  he  alone  seemed  at 
his  ease ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Count 
of  Staremberg  used  to  say,  'Oh !  that 
I  had  only  one  hundred  knights  like 
him ;  for  then,  in  place  of  resting 
here  blocked  up,  like  a  rat  in  his 
hole,  I  would  drive  back,  and  follow 
up  these  three  hundred  thousand 
Turks  to  the  very  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople !'  During  all  this  time,  not- 
withstanding the  pressing  demands  of 
the  Pope,  Innocent  IX.,  and  in  spite 
of  the  necessity  which  bound  the 
other  Christian  nations  to  prevent 
Vienna's  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels,  the  aid  so  much  needed 
was  but  slowly  organized.  Already 
had  the  siege  lasted  two  months,  and 
nothing  had  yet  happened  to  relieve 
the  despair  of  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, already  weakened  by  famine. 
There  seemed  to  them  no  alternative 
between  a  cruel  and  lingering  death 
and  a  yet  more  painful  slavery.  Almost 
were  they  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties. It  was  quite  impossible  to  ob- 
tain provisions,  and  the  ammunition 
was  nearly  exhausted,  whilst  many  of 
the  cannon  had  become  useless  for 
service  ;  and  yet  no  voice  was  heard 
that  spoke  of  surrender.  Soldiers 
and  citizens,  alike  excited  by  the 
example  and  firmness  of  the  chiefs, 
supported  with  courage  and  resigna- 
tion all  the  horrors  of  a  desperate  de- 
fence. At  last  the  signals  and  ban- 
ners of  King  John  Sobieski  were 
seen  from  the  walls  as  he  came  to 


their  rescue,  leading  the  combined 
forces  of  Europe.  It  was  time !  The 
King  of  Poland,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  inferiority  of  his  troops  in 
point  of  numbers,  hesitated  not  a 
moment  to  take  the  most  favorable 
position  for  giving  battle  to  the 
enemy.  Mustapha,  on  his  side,  di- 
vided his  troops  into  two  divisions, 
the  one  destined  to  make  a  last  and 
desperate  assault  upon  the  city,  and 
to  enter  it  by  main  force  through  the 
breaches  already  made  in  its  walls ; 
whilst  the  second  division  was  to  stop 
the  passage  of  Sobieski,  and  to  hin- 
der him  from  giving  any  aid  to  the 
besieged.  But  the  impetuosity  of 
the  attack  of  the  Christians  was  such 
that  the  battle  became  but  a  rout  on 
the  side  of  the  Mussulmans,  as  they 
fled  before  their  pursuers  on  every 
side,  and  were  as  soon  and  as  com- 
pletely dispersed  as  is  a  wisp  of  straw 
before  a  hurricane.  Vienna  free, 
Europe  breathed  again,  being  once 
more  delivered  from  the  immediate 
fear  of  the  crescent,  whilst  awaiting 
the  day  when  the  Mussulman  should 
be  for  ever  driven  back  to  the  arid 
sands  from  whence  he  came.  This 
heroic  defence  spread  a  new  lustre 
upon  the  arms  and  reputation  of  the 
order.  But  none  of  its  knights  had 
acquired  a  similar  renown  to  that  of 
Albert.  The  name  of  this  young 
warrior  was  in  every  mouth,  his  sou- 
venir in  every  heart,  and  he  shared 
with  John  Sobieski  the  enthusiastic 
ovation  made  by  the  Viennese  to  their 
deliverers.  The  loudest  acclamations 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  greeted 
him  during  the  day  that  he  accom- 
panied the  King  of  Poland,  who,  still 
covered  with  the  blood  of  his  ene- 
mies, went  in  solemn  state  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  there  to 
assist  at  the  Te  Deum  which  was 
sung  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this 
miraculous  delivery  of  the  city  from 
the  Turks.    Mustapha,  forced  to 
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make  sach  a  speedy  retreat,  had  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  Christians  all 
his  treasures,  tents,  and  baggage. 
Among  the  spoil  was  found  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet  This,  it 
was  decided,  should  be  offered  to  the 
pope  as  a  gage  and  as  a  memorial  of 
the  victory,  and  it  was  Albert  who 
was  chosen  to  perform  this  honorable 
mission.  His  old  father  nearly  died 
with  joy  on  learning  of  the  glorious 
renown  of  his  son  ;  and  I  leave  you 
to  guess  if  he  did  not  praise  himself 
in  his  heart  for  not  having  resisted 
the  desires  of  Albert  The  old  count 
foresaw  in  the  future  his  family  giv- 
ing a  grand-master  to  the  Order  of 
St.  John,  and  he  trembled  with  hap- 
piness in  thinking  of  the  honor  which 
would  thus  result  to  the  Shrann  race 
and  name.  In  fact,  one  could  hardly 
say  where  would  have  stopped  the 
worldly  honors  of  Albert,  had  not 
God  reserved  for  him  a  yet  more 
sweet  and  glorious  recompense  for 
his  labors  in  his  service." 

At  this  point  of  his  story,  the 
count  took  a  few  minutes'  repose, 
minutes  that  were  fully  employed,  to 
judge  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
emptied  the  tankard  that  stood  before 
him  ;  and  as  the  two  friends  did 
nothing  without  each  other's  aid  or 
example,  the  baron  hastened  to  imi- 
tate his  friend  ;  and  when  his  tankard 
left  his  lips,  there  did  not  remain 
sufficient  m  it  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  a  wren.  Then,  grasping  with  a  firm 
hand  the  immense  jug  of  beer  which 
awaited  their  good  pleasure,  he  filled 
his  own  glass  and  passed  the  jug  on 
to  the  count,  who,  with  an  equal  dig- 
nity and  silence,  took  his  share.  It 
is  true  that  the  baron  paid  but  a 
slight  attention  to  all  these  details  of 
a  family  history  that  the  count  so 
complacently  related  to  him ;  per- 
haps he  was  getting  impatient  for 
the  appearance  of  the  two  souls  that 
had  been  promised  him ;  but  he  let 


no  indication  of  his  impatience  es- 
cape him,  and  continued  to  smoke 
on  with  great  tranquillity,  puffing 
forth  clouds  of  smoke  which  seemed 
timed  to  the  cadenced  sounds  of  an 
old  clock  that  stood  beside  him, 
whose  sculptured  oak  case  would 
have  delighted  the  taste  of  an  anti- 
quary. At  length  the  count  recom- 
menced :  "  The  Turks  appeared  to 
have  abandoned  their  projects  upon 
Germany,  but  the  war  yet  continued 
with  activity  between  themselves 
and  the  order  and  the  Venetians 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Notwithstanding  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices, and  the  most  valiant  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  Candia  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  order; 
a  new  expedition  was  then  resolved 
upon  to  lay  siege  to  Coron,  and 
Hector  de  La  Tour  de  Maubourg, 
having  been  chosen  as  its  com- 
mander, he. made  choice  of  Albeit 
for  his  lieutenant 

"  Upon  one  of  the  galleys  that  the 
pope  had  joined  to  the  allied  fleets 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  of  the 
Venetians,  the  young  Giovanni  Bal- 
bo,  only  heir  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  in  the  republic  of 
Venice,  had  been  sent  out  by  his  fa- 
ther. This  illustrious  family  had 
long  been  a  friend  to  our  house,  and, 
in  fact,  we  counted  several  alliances 
between  the  two  families.  When, 
therefore,  Giovanni  learnt  that  Al- 
bert was  in  the  fleet,  he  made  several 
attempts  to  become  acquainted  with 
him  ;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that 
in  a  short  time  they  became  the 
greatest  friends  in  the  world. 

u  On  this  event,  so  slight  in  its  ap- 
pearance, nevertheless  depended  the 
destiny  of  Albert  You  must  have 
remarked,  my  friend,  that  it  is  the 
same  with  us  all.  The  acts  the  most 
important  in  our  lives,  those  which 
decide  our  future,  and  from  which  re- 
sult our  happiness  or  misery  in  this 
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world,  have  always  as  their  first 
commencement,  some  circumstance 
which  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  itself, 
but  the  results  of  which  have  an  in* 
fluence  on  our  entire  destinies. 

"  One  would  say  that  divine  Provi- 
dence mocked  our  proud  reason,  in 
thus  making  use  of  events  which  at 
first  sight  seem  so  utterly  unfitted  to 
arrive  at  the  end  which  it  proposes 
to  itself ;  and  I  might  even  add,  that 
this  impenetrable  mystery  would 
alone  suffice  to  eyes  less  wilfully 
blinded  than  your  own,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  an  unseen  power  that 
is  unrestrained  by  human  laws  and 
prejudices.  Does  God  owe  to  each 
one  of  us  a  miracle  ?  Ought  he  to 
suspend  for  each  individual  man  the 
eternal  laws  which  govern  the  uni- 
verse ?  Can  we  not  believe  in  him 
unless  we  see  the  very  rivers  flow 
back  to  their  sources  ?  Does  he  not 
manifest  himself  to  us  at  each  instant 
of  our  lives,  on  each  side  of  us  and 
in  us  ?  Is  not  the  admirable  connec- 
tion of  events  which  exists  in  this 
world  sufficient  to  make  the  certi- 
tude of  his  power  and  of  his  inces- 
sant action  shine  forth  to  the  vision 
of  the  soul,  as  shines  forth  before  the 
eyes  of  the  body  the  brilliant  multi- 
tude of  planets  that  have  each  their 
appointed  path  in  the  wide  space  of 
heaven?  The  siege  was  terrible,  and 
its  success  cost  to  the  Order  of  Malta 
one  and  twenty  of  its  bravest  knights ; 
Hector  de  la  Tour  de  Maubourg  was 
among  the  number  of  the  dead,  and 
Albert,  who  had  flown  to  his  side  to 
protect  him,  had  fallen  covered  with 
wounds,  which  caused  his  life  to  be 
despaired  of.  His  youth,  the  strength 
of  his  constitution,  and,  above  all, 
the  tender  care  taken  of  him  by  his 
friend  Giovanni,  finally  triumphed 
over  the  severity  of  his  wounds,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
voyage,  Giovanni  brought  him  to 


Venice  to  visit  his  family,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  the  warmest  hospita- 
lity. I  have  told  you  that  Giovanni 
was  the  only  heir  of  the  Balbo  fami- 
ly ;  this  was  but  partly  true,  since 
there  were  two  daughters,  .Flaminia, 
who  had  then  attained  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  Antonia,  who  was  but  seven- 
teen. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than 
these  two  sisters,  Flaminia  and  An- 
tonia. Although  both  were  in  looks 
and  in  character  equally  charming, 
Heaven  had  gifted  them  with  very 
dissimilar  talents  and  tastes.  Never- 
theless, this  did  not  impede  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intimate  friendship  be- 
tween these  two  natures  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  ;  and,  later  in  their 
lives,  it  proved  no  hinderance  to  a 
complete  confidence.  It  is  thanks 
to  this  confidence — that  arose  be- 
tween them  one  day  by  reason  of  an 
imperious  necessity  of  mutual  aid 
and  sympathy — that  I  can  now  de- 
scribe the  more  intimate  particulari- 
ties of  this  history.  Antonia,  as  you 
may  judge  from  the  portrait  of  her 
hanging  in  the  room,  was  one  of  that 
sort  of  beauties  that  seem  to  overflow 
with  vigor  and  life.  Her  complexion 
slightly  brunette  ;  her  eyes  of  a  deep 
black,  ever  glistening  under  her  well- 
arched  eye-brows,  notwithstanding 
the  depth  of  her  eye-lashes ;  her 
mouth  ever  smiling,  with  its  full 
and  firmly  designed  lips ;  her  per- 
fectly chiselled  nose,  whose  nostrils 
dilated  at  every  instant ;  and,  above 
all,  the  extreme  vivacity  of  her  face, 
where  was  portrayed,  as  in  a  mirror, 
every  emotion  that  agitated  her,  even 
the  most  fugitive ;  all  in  her  appear- 
ance indicated  one  of  those  vigorous 
natures  that  have  need  of  real  physi- 
cal exertion.  An  over-rich  develop- 
ment of  physical  forces  impedes  the 
flight  of  the  imagination.  Thus,  Anto- 
nia was  always  remarked  for  the  viva- 
city of  her  impressions,  for  the  impe- 
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tuosity  of  her  sentiments,  and  for  the 
sallies  of  her  quick  and  brilliant  spi- 
rit But  that  world  of  reverie,  peopled 
with  vague  and  indefinable  forms ; 
that  world  illumined  by  a  supernatu- 
ral light,  where  we  catch  the  glimpses 
of  a  happiness  unknown  here  below ; 
that  world  which  is  created  by  the 
soul  and  colored  by  the  imagination, 
was  to  her  quite  unknown.  Whilst 
her  sister  delighted  in  all  this,  and 
listened  with  her  whole  heart  to  those 
harmonious  voices  which  spoke  to 
her  of  a  coming  happiness  penetrat- 
ing and  sweet  as  the  joys  of  heaven, 
Antonia  was  bounding  like  a  young 
fawn  among  the  trees  of  their  gar- 
den, or,  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse, 
rapidly  ascended  the  paths  of  the 
mountains  that  surrounded  the  town. 
The  same  impetuosity  was  to  be  re- 
marked in  her  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies ;  she  could  not  moderate  her 
expression  of  them,  nor  did  she  even 
seek  to  impose  upon  herself  a  use- 
less constraint  on  this  subject  On 
the  other  hand,  Flaminia  seemed  al- 
ready to  bear  in  her  entire  appear- 
ance the  impress  of  those  sorrows 
that  she  was  destined  to  suffer.  Her 
look,  so  sweet  and  sad  even  in  its 
smile,  was  half  veiled  with  her  eye- 
lids, and  gave  to  her  face  an  indefi- 
nable expression  of  melancholy.  That 
expression  could  be  again  found  in 
her  delicately  shaped  mouth,  and 
even  in  her  movements  full  of  lan- 
guor and  grace.    Whilst  Antonia, 
lively  and  petulant,  employed  by 
every  outward  effort  the  too  abun- 
dant forces  of  her  life  and  youth, 
Flaminia  seemed  to  place  hers  in  re- 
serve for  the  terrible  moment  of  need. 
She  concentrated  in  the  depths  of 
her  soul  all  her  impressions ;  nor 
could  she  give  to  herself  a  reason  for 
so  doing.  She  had  the  consciousness 
of  her  exquisite  sensibility,  and  pro- 
tected it,  under  the  shield  of  indiffer- 
ence and  affected  calm,  against  all 


contact  that  could  have  wounded  it. 
But  under  this  apparent  indolence 
an  attentive  eye  could  have  easily  re- 
cognized the  marks  of  an  ardent  soul 
and  of  a  strong  nervous  organization. 
A  sudden  flame  would  at  moments 
lighten  up  those  glances  usually  veil- 
ed in  indifference,  the  soft  and  musi- 
cal voice  took  an  accent  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  her  whole  expression  chang- 
ed, being  animated  by  the  power  of 
an  emotion  that  she  no  longer  re- 
strained, and  whose  vibrations  were 
the  more  violent,  because  her  soul, 
far  from  pouring  itself  on  all  that 
surrounded  her,  as  did  Antonia's, 
was  one  of  those  that  at  a  given 
hour  in  life  is  destined  to  concen- 
trate all  its  force  on  a  single  thought 
and  on  an  only  affection.  Outward- 
ly cold  and  impassible,  her  excessive 
sensibility  showed  itself  by  scarcely 
perceptible  signs ;  but  later  in  life, 
happy  to  find  at  her  side  a  heart  filled 
with  similar  ideas,  all  this  ice  melted. 
Is  there  not  in  us,  at  the  moment 
when  life  commences,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  epoch  when  the  soul  awakes 
from  the  long  slumber  of  infancy,  a 
vague  presentiment  of  our  future 
destinies?    For  the  same  reason  that 
we  have  so  often  seen  the  bravest  sol- 
diers tremble  on  the  morning  of  a 
battle,  feeling  beforehand  that  death 
will  call  them  during  the  day,  is  there 
not  likewise  in  us  a  voice  which 
warns  us  of  the  trials  that  we  shall 
have  later  in  our  lives  to  endure? 
The  birds  have  a  presentiment  of  the 
coming  storm,  even  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  yet  full  of  splendor ;  the  very 
insects  that  crawl  upon  the  ground 
foresee  in  the  autumn  the  rigors  of 
the  approaching  winter,  and  envelop 
their  eggs  with  a  double  covering  of 
silk ;  and  why  should  man  be  less  fa- 
vored than  the  birds  or  insects  ?  Why 
should  he  be  the  only  creature  that 
is  delivered  up,  as  it  were,  with  his 
hands  and  feet  bound,  to  the  rigors 
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of  the  future?  It  is  possible  that 
Fiaminia  obeyed  that  sentiment  of 
moral  modesty  that  causes  us  to  hide 
from  all  eyes  our  better  qualities — 
those  secret  riches  of  our  hearts, 
that  we  may  lavish  them  without  stint 
upon  the  hidden  object  that  we  have 
chosen.  She  knew  herself  to  be  in* 
capable  of  half-loving  any  object,  and 
she  felt  that  her  heart  was  a  fragile 
instrument;  that,  if  touched  by  a 
skilful  hand,  it  would  render  har- 
monious sounds,  but  that  it  would 
infallibly  break  under  a  rude  or  awk- 
ward touch  ;  and  she  wished  to  pre- 
serve it  from  such  a  fate.  None  of 
those  surrounding  her  suspected  the 
power  of  this  instrument;  on  the 
contrary,  her  great  outward  calm- 
ness passed  for  the  evident  indica- 
tion of  a  certain  coldness  of  heart, 
whilst  the  expansive  nature  of  her 
sister  was  considered  as  the  sign  of 
an  extreme  sensibility.  Fiaminia 
was  much  grieved  at  being  thus  mis- 
understood, and  very  often,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  bitter  tears 
flowed  from  her  eyes;  very  often 
the  ivory  crucifix  which  hung  at  the 
head  of  her  couch,  saw  opening  before 
it  that  soul  so  full  of  purity  and  love, 
that  came  to  seek,  at  that  inexhaus- 
tible source,  a  present  consolation 
and  a  future  strength.  Sometimes  she 
fancied  that  she  heard  in  herself  the 
distant  mutterings  of  the  heart's  tem- 
pest ;  then  she  prayed  with  ardor,  al- 
most feverishly,  as  she  listened  to  the 
murmur  within  her  of  those  myste- 
rious voices  which  warned  her  of  a 
near  peril,  and  told  her  to  spread 
around  her  those  riches  of  affection 
full  of  loving  ardor,  that  then  devour- 
ed her,  and  that  one  day  would  con- 
sume her.  In  these  moments  of  in- 
stinctive alarm,  she  drew  herself  yet 
closer  to  God,  hiding  herself  under  the 
shadow  of  his  protecting  hand,  ever 
lifted  up  over  those  who  with  faith 
invoke  it;  and  then  she  felt  herself 


reassured.  At  such  moments  as 
these  was  it  that  she  felt  herself  to 
be  so  completely  alone,  notwithstand- 
ing the  parental  tenderness  that  sur- 
rounded her,  and  she  suffered  by 
this  loneliness.  In  truth,  Fiaminia 
was  right — she  was  alone ;  for  though' 
both  the  Prince  and  Princess  Balbo 
cherished  their  daughter,  yet  time 
seemed  to  have  passed  on  for  her 
alone,  and  not  for  them.  The  child 
had  merged  into  the  young  girl ;  the 
naive  graces  of  the  infant  had  given 
place  to  the  more  opened  charms  of 
youth,  yet  they  had  remarked  noth- 
ing of  all  this.  They  dreamt  not  even 
that  parental  affection  ought  to  be 
modelled  after  the  child  of  whom  it  is 
the  object,  and  ought  to  transform 
itself  and  grow  with  that  child.  They 
did  not  understand  that  the  protect- 
ing tenderness  accorded  to  the  in- 
fant who  shelters  himself  under  it 
as  does  a  bird  in  its  nest,  becomes 
insufficient  for  the  heart  that  time 
has  developed,  and  that  has  need  of 
leaning  upon  sentiments  less  protect- 
ing and  more  friendly.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  shoals  in  the  difficult 
task  of  educating  children,  is  doubt- 
less that  of  noticing  the  first  moments 
when  the  child  whom  we  have  held 
until  then  under  our  hand,  and  caus- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  live  of  our  own  life, 
lays  aside  the  trammels  of  infancy, 
and  seeks  to  fly  with  his  own  wings. 
It  is  then  that  we  ought  to  know  how 
so  to  modify  our  affection  that  we  may 
inspire  that  freedom  and  that  confi- 
dence in  ourselves  that  will  protect 
this  second  period  of  life,  as  a  salu- 
tary fear  protects  the  first 

"  Now  for  the  development  of  these 
sentiments,  so  fragile  and  delicate, 
we  must  seize  the  instant  when  the 
child  commences  to  become  a  man, 
when  he  first  feels  awakening  in  him 
thoughts  and  sensations  that  are  his 
own,  and  not  simply  the  echo  or  re- 
flection of  our  own.    It  is  at  that  mo* 
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merit,  and  then  only,  that  we  can  ever 
arouse  such  confidence.  If  we  allow 
this  fleeting  and  critical  period  of 
his  existence  to  escape  us,  never  can 
we  hope  to  recall  it;  and  however 
powerful  may  be  his  sense  of  filial 
affection,  the  child  will  never  again 
show  us  that  confidence  that  we  have 
repulsed ;  we  shall  have  left  his 
young  heart,  just  awakening  to  the 
dawn  of  life,  in  an  isolation  that  is 
always  painful,  and  oftentimes  dan- 
gerous, since  it  lends  to  the  already 
strong  voice  of  the  passions  the 
charms  of  solitude  and  mystery. 
Unhappily — and  this  is  almost  always 
through  an  ill-advised  tenderness — 
we  too  often  close  our  eyes  to  this 
transformation ;  habit  blinds  us,  and 
the  child  escapes  from  our  control. 
Such  had  been  the  case  with  Flami- 
nia. Her  mother  was  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  excellent  of  wo- 
men ;  the  prince,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  adored  his  children  ;  but 
both  of  them,  as  well  as  Giovanni, 
who  was  fifteen  years  older  than  the 
eldest  of  his  sisters,  regarded  these 
two  lovely  girls  but  as  the  two  chil- 
dren who  so  lately  had  charmed 
them  by  their  ndiveti  and  grace. 
This  situation,  in  which  the  two  sis- 
ters shared,  should  have  sooner  given 
rise  to  a  confidence  equal  to  their 
friendship;  but  besides  that  their 
difference  of  tastes  often  separated 
them,  no  exterior  event  had  yet  hap- 
pened to  show  them  the  power  of 
their  mutual  affection  and  the  com- 
munity of  ideas  that  ought  to  be  its 
consequence.  Thus  Flaminia  lived 
alone  and  gave  herself  up  without  re- 
serve to  the  sweet  charm  of  vague 
reverie ;  she  listened  with  a  deep 
joy  to  those  mysterious  aspirations 
that  spoke  to  her  of  happiness,  nor 
could  she  assign  any  form  to  these 
thoughts,  that,  all  uncertain  as  they 
were,  yet  threw  her  into  a  delicious 
trouble.    She  sought  solitude,  and 


spent  long  hours  sitting  at  the  balco- 
ny of  her  window,  her  forehead  lean- 
ing on  her  long  white  hands,  while 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  that  had  no  • 
sorrow  as  their  source,  as  she  regard- 
ed the  deep  and  large  purple  sha- 
dows which  the  setting  sun  cast  on 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Although  she  was  unconscious  of  the 
meaning  of  these  frequent  reveries,  and 
would  have  been  unable  to  explain 
the  reason  of  that  melancholy,  so  fuil 
of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure,  into 
which  she  loved  to  plunge  herself, 
yet  she  hid  roost  carefully  from 
every  eye  the  state  of  her  mind, 
dreading  above  all  things  lest  any 
one  should  suspect  the  happiness 
she  felt  in  yielding  to  its  charm.  At 
the  moment  when  providence  was 
about  to  bring  together  Albert  and 
Flaminia,  he  also  found  himself  in 
some  such  a  state  of  mind  as  that 
which  I  have  just  portrayed.  A  glo- 
rious renown  had  at  first  seemed  to 
him  the  only  thing  in  this  world  wor- 
thy of  envy  ;  but  that  idol  so  ardent- 
ly followed  had  been,  little  by  little, 
despoiled  of  its  brilliant  prestige; 
the  nearer  he  approached  it,  the  more 
faint  and  dim  became  the  aureole  of 
splendor  with  which  he  had  believed 
it  surrounded  ;  and  when  he  at  last 
saw  himself  in  full  possession  of  his 
desire,  when  the  renown  of  his  name 
had  resounded  to  the  most  distant 
commanderies  of  his  order,  which  re- 
garded him  as  its  firmest  support  and 
most  assured  hope ;  then  he  saw 
with  affright  that  a  glorious  name  is 
insufficient  in  itself,  and  that  it  must 
be  regarded  in  a  Christian  life,  or  at 
least  in  connection  with  some  one 
who  is  dear  to  us,  and  whose  heart 
would  rejoice  and  sympathize  with 
our  glory.  When  Albert  at  last  un- 
derstood the  truth,  he  felt  himself 
sad  and  unhappy;  for  he  looked 
vainly  around  him — he  was  alone  1 
An  immense  void  then  made  itself 
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felt  in  his  soul — a  void  that  even 
his  glory  was  unable  to  hide  from 
him,  and  which  friendship  was  power- 
less to  fill.  Like  Flaminia,  he  felt 
himself  isolated  on  the  earth;  but 
while  her  solitude  was  sweetened  by 
a  hope  as  vague  as  her  thoughts  and 
desires,  that  of  Albert  was  a  bottom- 
less abyss,  full  of  discouragement 
and  despair. 

"  The  profound  darkness  of  night 
then  fell  upon  his  soul,  an  obscurity 
similar  to  those  sombre  and  cold 
nights  in  winter,  when  the  eye  sees 
not  a  single  star  piercing  the  sky 
covered  with  clouds  ;  and  when  the 
sad  heart  hears  but  the  moans  of  the 
wind  that  bends  the  tops  of  the  bare 
trees  as  it  passes  over  them,  mingled 
with  the  boding  cry  of  the  birds  of 
prey  which  slowly  wheel  around  in 
the  thick  and  misty  atmosphere.  A 
lassitude  had  fatten  on  him  similar 
to  that  which  a  traveller  feels  at  the 
sight  of  a  straight  and  monotonous 
road  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  in  a  dry  and  burning  plain. 
Seeing  nothing  around  him  that 
seemed  worthy  either  a  desire  or  an 
effort,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  car- 
ried slowly  on  by  time  toward  the 
common  end  ;  nor  did  he  hasten  that 
course  by  his  vows  ;  for  even  whilst 
he  firmly  believed  in  the  joys  of  eter- 
nity, he  felt  not  his  soul  drawn  to- 
ward them.  If  he  had  run  forward  to 
meet  death,  it  was  through  his  natu- 
ral intrepidity ;  for  he  felt  in  its  pre- 
sence but  the  same  desolating  indif- 
ference that  he  had  shown  at  the 
moment  of  his  recovery  to  life. 
Such  were  the  secret  sentiments  of 
Albert  and  Flaminia  when  their  mu- 
tual destiny  placed  them  for  the  first 
time  in  presence  of  each  other  in  the 
ancient  salon  of  the  Palace  Balbo. 
We  are  both  of  us,  my  dear  Frederic, 
so  far  distant  from  the  time  when 
our  hearts  first  experienced  these  im- 
pressions of  affection,  that  there  now 


remains  to  us  but  a  very  slight  recol- 
lection." 

"You  are  deceived,"  interrupted 
the  baron ;  "from  the  day  when  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  my  pdorGertrude,  until 
that  when  I  placed  her  in  her  tomb, 
I  have  forgotten  nothing  of  all  that 
has  passed  between  us.  There  is 
not  an  hour  of  that  much-regretted 
time  which  is  not  present  in  my  me- 
mory ;  not  an  incident,  however 
slight  it  may  have  been,  that  I  can- 
not recall  in  even  its  slightest  de- 
tails I" 

"  You  can  the  more  easily  under- 
stand, then,"  continued  the  count, 
"  how  it  was  that  these  two  souls 
united  themselves  so  closely  the  one 
to  the  other,  that  there  soon  existed 
between  them  but  a  single  life,  a 
single  taste,  and  a  single  thought ; 
and  how  it  was  that  they  both  pre- 
served, even  until  their  very  last  mo- 
ment, the  most  absolute  certainty  of 
their  mutual  affection,  without  ever 
having  interchanged  a  single  word  on 
the  subject  Scarcely  had  they  been 
but  a  few  days  together,  when  already 
Albert  had  penetrated  into  all  the 
thoughts  of  Flaminia.  He  read  in 
her  heart  as  in  an  open  book ;  he 
divined  all  its  secrets ;  that  soul  which 
to  all  others  was  closed,  he  saw 
opening,  and  breathed  all  its  per- 
fumes, foresaw  all  its  destinies ! 
Was  it,  then,  in  a  few  commonplace 
conversations  that  he  had  gained  so 
complete  an  insight  into  that  heart 
habitually  closed  ?  No ;  he  had  not 
judged  Flaminia  by  any  acquain- 
tance that  he  had  gained  of  her  cha- 
racter by  her  words  or  actions ;  he 
had  only  looked  upon  her,  and  in- 
stantly, by  intuition,  he  had  under- 
stood her;  and  this  was  so  true, 
that  there  were  moments  when  it 
might  have  been  said  that  he  saw  her 
think.  On  her  side,  Flaminia  saw 
the  soul  of  Albert  by  that  same 
light  which  I  should  call  supernatu- 
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ral,  did  I  not  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  eternal  laws  instituted  by  the 
Creator.  She  knew  him  to  be  loyal 
and  generous,  and  she  saw  his  un- 
changeable goodness  and  patience ; 
not  because  he  had  had  any  occasion 
of  showing  them  before  her,  but  be- 
cause a  lively  and  penetrating  light 
thus  showed  him  to  her.  All  that 
Albert*  felt  found  in  her  an  echo ; 
the  mirror  does  not  more  faithfully 
produce  the  image  than  did  her  soul 
his  slightest  sensations.  By  his  side 
she  felt  happy,  because  she  felt  her- 
self understood  and  loved.  A  new 
existence  then  opened  for  her ;  move- 
ment and  activity  succeeded  to  her 
vague  reveries  and  habitual  indo- 
lence ;  new  horizons  showed  them- 
selves each  day  to  her  soul.  Nature 
became  more  beautiful,  the  flowers 
more  sweet,  the  sun  more  brilliant ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  her  eyes  had 
been  shut  until  then,  and  that  they 
now  opened  for  the  first  time.  At 
the  same  time  that  a  new  affection 
acquired  over  her  soul  a  stronger  in- 
fluence than  her  affection  for  her  fa- 
mily had  yet  exercised  on  her,  even 
these  became  more  lively  and  more 
complete.  Nevertheless,  it  was  no 
longer  at  that  source  whence  she  had 
so  long  drawn  her  sensations  and 
ideas  that  she  now  went  to  seek 
them  :  all  came  to  her  from  Albert, 
or  had  reference  to  him.  She  saw  by 
his  eyes  and  thought  by  his  ideas  ;  her 
tastes,  her  desires,  were  nothing  else 
than  the  tastes  and  desires  of  Albert. 
Were  he  present,  she  seemed  to  live 
with  delight ;  in  bis  absence  it  seem- 


ed to  her  that  her  life  lost  its  inten- 
sity, and  all  became  sad  and  indiffer- 
ent to  her;  he  was  the  soul  that 
gave  life  to  all.  In  a  word,  he  had 
become  a  part  of  herself,  an  indispen- 
sable condition  for  the  perfection  of 
her  being  and  existence.  I  have  no 
need  to  tell  you  that  she  did  not  ren- 
der to  herself  so  exact  an  account  of 
the  state  of  her  soul  as  that  which  I 
have  just  sketched  to  you.  She  had, 
in  truth,  the  consciousness  of  the 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  her, 
but  the  reasons  of  this  change  remain- 
ed enveloped  in  a  profound  obscurity 
that  her  spirit  could  not  penetrate ; 
she  obeyed  her  feelings  of  tender- 
ness without  being  able  to  analyze 
them.  And  yet  the  more  she  felt  that 
Albert  alone  filled  her  heart  and 
thought,  the  more  she  instinctively 
enveloped  herself  exteriorly,  with  re- 
gard to  him,  in  her  mantle  of  ordina- 
ry indifference.  But  when  hazard 
left  her  alone  with  Albert,  then  a 
sudden  transformation  took  place  in 
her.  All  that  indifference  melted 
away,  as  do  the  last  snows  of  spring- 
time under  the  heat  of  the  sun.  She 
delivered  herself  up  unrestrainedly  to 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  her  lov- 
ing nature,  her  expression  became 
more  gentle,  her  voice  more  tender, 
and  her  heart  beat  faster  in  her  bo- 
som, which  rose  and  fell  agitated  by 
an  emotion  so  delicious  and  powerful 
that  it  resembled  even  grief ;  for  in  our 
weak  nature,  joy  and  suffering  have 
a  very  near  resemblance." 
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Whatever  importance  may  attach 
to  the  life  and  writings  of  John  Ster- 
ling, is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  a  representative  man.  With- 
out being  supremely  original,  without 
anything  wonderful  in  his  career,  he 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  me- 
moir by  two  eminent  men,  Archdea- 
con Hare  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The 
one  represents  Anglican  belief,  which 
is  partial  infidelity,  and  the  other 
nineteenth-century  belief,  which  is 
infidelity,  pure  and  simple;  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
drawn  the  portrait  of  their  friend 
and  hero  in  colors  of  their  own 
mind.  Archdeacon  Hare  has  traced 
with  regret  the  lapse  of  Sterling  into 
unbelief,  while  Carlyle  has  seen  in 
that  very  lapse  a  rise  into  transcen- 
dental faith  of  the  highest  order. 
Neither  of  them  has  neglected,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  both  keenly  appre- 
ciated Sterling's  literary  labors  and 
merits;  and  both  would  concur  in 
pointing  him  out  as  a  type  of  that 
new  creation  of  thinkers  and  suppos- 
ed philosophers  in  whom  doubt  and 
trust  are  ever  contending  for  the 
mastery — who  are  ever  seeking,  and 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth— a  mongrel  breed,  sprung 
from  an  unnatural  union  between 
scepticism  and  Christianity. 

John  Sterling  was  born  at  Kaimes 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1806.  His  father  rent- 
ed a  small  farm  attached  to  the  Cas- 
tle, and  the  first  four  years  of  John- 
ny's life  were  spent  on  a  wild-wood- 
ed, rocky  coast,  among  headlands, 
storms,  and  thundering  breakers. 
Nature  gave  him  a  good  schooling ; 
for,  when  he  left  the  Isle  of  Bute,  it 
was  for  the  well-grassed,  many-brook- 


ed village  of  Llanblethian,  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan.  Five  years  more 
passed  in  that  pleasant  spot,  and 
time  never  effaced  the  lovely  images 
it  imprinted  on  Sterling's  mind.  Eve- 
ry line  and  hue,  he  said,  were  more 
deeply  and  accurately  fixed  in  his 
memory  than  those  of  any  scene  he 
had  since  beheld.  Beautifully  and 
with  deep  feeling  did  he  retrace  the 
impressions  they  made  on  his  child- 
ish fancy,  in  an  article  written  in  the 
Literary  Chronicle  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  He  had  not  seen  the 
spot  since  he  was  eight  years  old, 
yet  he  described  the  old  ruin  of  St. 
Quentin's  Castle,  the  orchard  of  his 
home,  the  school  where  he  used  to 
read  the  well-thumbed  History  of 
Greece  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
the  garden-sports  of  himself  and  his 
playmates,  with  as  much  distinctness 
as  if  they  had  been  souvenirs  of  the 
previous  spring.  Very  precious  are 
such  recollections,  for  one  personal 
experience  is  worth  a  hundred  facts 
learnt  from  books. 

When  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  in  18 15,  little  Sterling  was  in 
the  midst  of  French  school-boys,  at 
Passy,  shouting,  Vive  rEmpereur. 
His  father  had  become  a  writer  in 
the  Times,  under  the  name  of  Veiusy 
and  was  in  hopes  of  being  appointed 
one  of  its  foreign  correspondents. 
The  Hundred  Days  which  convulsed 
Europe  drove  the  Sterlings  from 
France;  and  fortune,  who  tries 
literary  aspirants  with  her  ficklest 
moods,  shifted  the  father  from  Rus- 
sell Square  and  Queen  Square,  to 
Blackfriars  Road  and  the  Grove,  at 
Blackheath.  At  last  he  rode  at  an- 
chor, and  was  permanently  connect- 
ed with  the  Times.   John  was  sent 
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to  Dr.  Burney's  school,  at  Greenwich, 
and  afterward  came  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Waite,  at  Blackheath,  and  of 
Dr.  Trollope,  the  master  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  He  was  twelve  years  old 
when  his  younger  brother,  Edward, 
died.  It  was  an  early  age  to  become 
familiar  with  death.  John  felt  the 
loss  as  if  he  had  been  a  Catholic. 
God  or  nature,  one  knows  not  which, 
taught  him  the  communion  of  saints. 
"  Edward  is  near  me  now,"  he  used 
to  say  to  himself.  "Edward  is 
watching  me.  He  knows  what  I 
am  doing  and  thinking.  He  is  sad 
for  my  faults.  I  must,  I  will  strive 
to  do  what  he  would  approve."  Very 
active  was  his  mind  at  this  period. 
His  keen  eye  observed  everything ; 
his  soul  was  winged.  He  read  the 
entire  Edinburgh  Review  through, 
from  the  beginning,  and  cart-loads 
of  books  from  circulating  libraries, 
"wading,"  as  Carlyle  says,  "like 
Ulysses  toward  his  palace,  through 
infinite  dung."  No4  advantages  of 
education  were  denied  him.  At  the 
University  of  Glasgow  he  was  tutored 
by  Mr.  Jacobson,  since  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Bi- 
shop of  Chester  ;  and  in  1824,  when 
he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  another  man  of  emi- 
nence, Julius,  afterward  Archdeacon 
Hare,  became  his  tutor  and  his  last- 
ing friend.  He  was  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  such  friendship.  A  youth 
who,  with  a  delicate  frame,  could 
stand  waist-deep  in  the  river,  to 
aid  in  passing  buckets  to  and  fro, 
when  the  buildings  of  King's  Court 
were  on  fire,  must  have  had  a  sin- 
gular disregard  of  self,  and  readi- 
ness for  all  moral  enterprise.  "  Some- 
body must  be  in  it,"  he  said,  when 
his  tutor  remonstrated  with  him. 
"Why  not  I,  as  well  as  another?" 
Friendships  were  the  best  gift  Ster- 
ling received  from  Cambridge.  The 


classical  knowledge  he  acquired  there 
was  not  very  exact,  nor  did  he  sub- 
mit to  any  strict  discipline.  In  the 
Union  he  was  "  the  master-bowman," 
and  out  of  such  comrades  as  Charles 
Buller,  Richard  Milnes,  John  Kem- 
ble,  Richard  Trench,  and  Frederic 
Maurice,  he  made  of  the  two  last 
dear  and  intimate  friends.  He  and 
Frederic  Maurice,  indeed,  married 
two  sisters ;  and  to  him  and  Cole- 
ridge he  owed  chiefly  the  formation 
of  his  opinions  and  character.  The 
latter  was  at  that  time  beginning  to 
found  a  school  of  thought,  and  the 
former,  Frederic  Maurice,  is  now, 
and  has  long  been,  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  in 
the  Anglican  communion. 

If  ever  there  was  a  moonstruck 
prophet,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
was  one.  As  a  poet,  he  was  a  star  ; 
as  a  divine,  an  ignis fatuus.  He  sub- 
jected faith  to  reason,  coquetted  with 
infidelity,  embraced  Germanism,  and 
discoursed  by  the  hour  on  the  church 
and  the  Logos  in  language  all  musi- 
cal and  shining,  but  conveying  no 
meaning  whatever  to  any  one  of  his 
hearers.*  Your  reason  (Vernunft) 
bound  you  to  accept  a  multitude 
of  facts  and  principles  which  your 
understanding  ( Verstand)  rejected. 
With  a  good  understanding  only  you 
might  be  an  unbeliever,  but  reason 
would  exalt  you  into  a  Christian. 
Everything  depended  on  this  distinc- 
tion, and  if  you  could  not  compre- 
hend it,  (which  nobody  could,)  so 
much  the  worse  for  you.  Yet  Eng- 
lish society  was  fast  being  ensnared 
by  such  theosophic  nonsense  and 
hazy  "Kantean  transcendentalism." 
The  clear  dogmas  of  traditional  faith 
and  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  like- 
wise, were  being  observed  in  a  cloud 
of  jargon.  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  youth 
was  sliding  into  German  subtleties  ; 
Isaac  Taylor  was  watering  Christia- 

•  Carlyle't  Lift  if  Sttrimf,  p.  73. 
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nity  down  into  human  philosophy ; 
Dr.  Arnold  was  pleading  for  an  Eras- 
tian  church  comprising  all  sects  and 
denominations ;  Dr.  Hampden's  ter- 
minology was  effacing  the  time-hal- 
lowed language  of  the  schools  ;  Cole- 
ridge, with  his  drunken  imagination, 
and  Milman,  with  his  rationalistic 
solution  of  Scripture  miracles,  were 
paving  the  way  for  Strauss  and  Re- 
nan  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Oxford  revival  of  primitive  tradition 
and  patristic  lore,  the  English  mind 
would  have  wandered  away  into  the 
bleak  desert  of  infidelity  without  one 
oasis— one  guiding  path  by  which  to 
return  to  the  fresh  pasture  of  truth 
and  peace. 

Sterling,  unfortunately,  was  not 
brought  under  this  happier  influence. 
The  seed  sown  in  him  by  Coleridge 
and  his  compeers  produced,  as  we 
shall  see,  its  natural  fruit,  and  made 
him  a  forerunner  of  that  Worship  of 
humanity  which  is  now  to  so  large  an 
extent  superseding  the  worship  of 
Christ.  After  spending  a  year  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  mi- 
grated to  Trinity  Hall,  and  in  1827, 
quitted  the  university  altogether. 
He  had  to  seek  a  profession,  and 
knew  not  what  to  choose.  He  tried 
a  private  secretaryship,  and  ended, 
of  course,  with  literature — the  pro- 
fession of  all  clever  men  who  have 
none.  For  that,  and  especially  for 
periodical  literature,  he  was  best  fit- 
ted, for  his  thoughts  were  quick  and 
brilliant,  "  beautifullest  sheet-light- 
ning not  to  be  condensed  into  thun- 
derbolts," deriving  their  momentum 
from  swift  strokes,  not  from  metallic 
weight 

The  copyright  of  the  Athenceum  be- 
ing for  sale,  Sterling  and  his  gifted 
friends  thought  it  would  make  a  fine 
opening  for  them.  He  wrote  much 
in  it  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  toge- 
ther with  Maurice,  who  was  editor. 
His  "  Shades  of  the  Dead?  "Alexan- 


der the  Great,"  "Joan  of  Arc," 
"  Wycliffe,"  "  Columbus,"  "  Gustavus 
Adolphus,"  "  Milton,"  and"  Burns," 
are  full  of  thought,  color,  and  enthu- 
siasm, but  they  produce  a  saddening 
effect.  They  are  "  a  beautiful  mirage 
in  the  dry  wilderness  ;  but  you  can- 
not quench  your  thirst  there  !"  Ster- 
ling knew  not  the  stand-point  from 
which  alone  the  characters  of  past 
times  can  be  duly  appreciated.  He 
describes  Joan  of  Arc  as  "  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful,  exquisite,  and 
complete  personage  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world,"  yet  he  maintains  that 
"  her  persuasion  of  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  divine  agency  was  caus- 
ed by  a  diseased  excitability  of  the 
fancy."  As  if  to  hear  a  voice  from 
heaven  "  to  assist  her  in  governing 
herself,"  to  see  an  angel,  and  receive 
visits  from  the  departed,  implied  of 
necessity  a  diseased  imagination! 
He  sees  in  WyclirTe  a  Gospel  hero 
almost  as  full  of  "  immortal  wisdom  " 
as  Coleridge,  his  "  Christian  Plato." 
He  couples  him  with  Erigena,  who 
"  questioned  transubstantiation — the 
master-sorcery,"  and  Berengarius, 
who  "opposed  the  same  monstrous 
doctrine."  But  he  tells  us  in  praise 
of  these  new  lights,  what  may  well  be 
regarded  as  dispraise,  that "  they  en- 
couraged themselves  to  cast  away  the 
belief  of  all  that  Luther  afterward  re- 
jected by  the  simple  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble, unaided  by  general  knowledge,  and 
without  the  guidance  of  sufficient  inter- 
preters? Such  is  the  fatal  admission 
of  one  of  whom  his  friend  and  biogra- 
pher, Archdeacon  Hare,  writes  that 
"  the  most  striking  and  precious  qua- 
lity in  his  writings  is  the  deep  sympa- 
thy with  the  errors  and  faults,  and  even 
with  the  sins,  of  mankind?  Here, 
then,  is  another  admission — an  ad- 
mission, not  of  the  disciple,  but  of  the 
master,  that  while  Sterling  combated 
that  Catholic  religion  which  is  from 
first  to  last  the  worship  of  Christ,  he 
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was  already  exhibiting  the  most  de- 
cided sympton  of  Positivism,  or  the 
worship  of  Humanity.  He  dwells, 
again,  with  delight  on  the  goodness 
and  greatness  of  Columbus  ;  he  as- 
sures us  that  he  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible,  had  a  childlike 
simplicity  of  faith  in  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion ;  was,  in  his  own  belief,  the  cho- 
sen minister  of  providence,  watched 
over  by  saints  and  angels,  pointed  in 
his  path  across  the  waters  by  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Lord,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  the  cross  as  the  only  ensign  of 
triumph  ;  and  yet,  with  strange  per- 
versity, he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mind  of  this  fearless  disco- 
verer was  "in  many  respects  dark 
and  weak,"  and  that  his  faith,  though 
nobler  than  that  of  the  multitude 
around  him,  was  "not  the  purest 
Christianity.,,  Sterling  himself,  in 
short,  held  a  purer  creed,  (if  he  could 
only  have  defined  it,)  and  we  shall  see 
presently  to  what  it  led. 

When  his  mind  first  came  into 
Coleridge's  plastic  hands,  it  was  sim- 
ply chaotic  as  regards  religion.  In- 
structed by  the  oracle  of  Highgate, 
he  engrafted  a  belief  in  Christianity, 
such  as  it  was,  on  his  original  "  piety 
of  heart,"  (as  Carlyle  calls  it,)  and 
his  "religion,  which  was  as  good  as 
altogether  ethnic."  In  this  new 
phase  of  mental  hallucination,  his 
sceptical  zeal  against  what  he  deem- 
ed superstition  abated,  and  his  radi- 
calism, toning  down,  lost  some  of  its 
wildest  features.  In  this  frame  he 
wrote  and  published  a  novel  called 
Arthur  Coningsby.  It  was  then  his 
only  book,  and  it  brought  him  little 
satisfaction.  The  babe  was  still- 
born, and  had  it  lived,  the  father,  as 
it  seems,  would  have  had  little  love 
for  his  own  offspring.  Coleridge's 
moonshine  glittered  on  his  pages, 
but  its  outlooks  into  futurity  were 
confused  and  sad.  It  was  "gilded 
vacuity,"  opulent  misery.    The  hero 


is  himself— a  youth  plunging  into  life 
without  any  fixed  principle  to  guide 
him  ;  full  of  democratic,  utilitarian, 
and  heathenish  theories ;  lie  suffers 
shipwreck  —  the  shipwreck  of  the 
mind  ;  and  then  by  the  hand  of  some 
semi-Christian  quack,  like  dreamy 
Coleridge,  is  guided  into  a  port  which 
is  no  harbor,  and  a  church  where  there 
is  no  anchorage.  Such  was  Arthur 
Coningsby.  But  to  Carlyle  Sterling 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
novel,  nor  would  hear  it  spoken  of 
in  his  presence. 

During  the  years  in  which  it  was 
planned,  written,  and  published,  from 
1829  to  1832,  Sterling  wooed  and  won 
Susannah  Barton,  a  kindly  and  true- 
hearted  wife,  to*  share  his  pleasures 
and  trials  ;  made  an  intimate  friend 
of  General  Torrijos,  a  Spanish  exile  ; 
and  was  silly  enough  to  aid  him  and 
a  little  band  of  democrats  (including 
an  Irishman  named  Boyd,  who  had 
more  money  than  wits)  to  purchase  a 
ship  in  the  Thames,  arms  and  stores, 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Spain 
and  proclaiming  a  republic  !  Ster- 
ling himself  was  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  mad  expedition ;  but  Cupid, 
as  usual,  was  stronger  than  Mars ; 
and  Susannah,  who  was  not  yet  Mrs. 
Sterling,  prevailed  on  her  lover  to 
lay  his  armor  aside.  Of  course,  the 
Spanish  envoy  got  tidings  of  the 
plot ;  and  the  ship,  with  its  crew  and 
cargo,  was  seized  in  the  king's  name 
when  dropping  down  the  river.  Cole- 
ridge's moonshine,  it  seems,  was  not 
strong  enough  yet  to  dispel  the  dark 
frowns  of  democracy. 

In  1830,  the  marriage  contract  was 
sealed;  but  alas!  in  this  fallen  world 
the  glad  moment  of  our  realized 
hopes  is  almost  always  dashed  with 
some  strange  and  unexpected  sorrow* 
Sterling's  health  failed,  and  his  lungs, 
menaced  by  consumption,  asked  for 
a  warmer  climate.  The  year  1831 
found  him  in  the  island  of  St  Vin- 
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cent  in  the  midst  of  tropic  vegetation,  It  was  in  June,  1833,  and  on  the 

tornadoes,  and  slaves  as  yet  unworthy  banks  of  the  Rhine,  that  the  unripe 

of  freedom.    One  hurricane,  fiercer  aspirant  for  holy  orders  met  his  old 

than  its  fellows,  stripped  the  roof  friend  and  tutor,  the  Rev.  Julius 

from  the  house  where  Sterling  lived,  Hare.    That  worthy  gentleman  en- 

and  whirled  about  the  cottages  of  the  couraged  a  desire  he  should  rather 

negroes  as  if  they  had  been  chafE  have  checked,  and  Sterling  was  not 

Meanwhile,  in  December,  i83i,Tor-  long  in  arriving  at  a  determination 

rijos,  the  deluded  democrat  general,  to  become  Mr.  Hare's  curate  at 

reaches  Spain,  runs  ashore  at  Fuen-  Hurstmonceaux  in  Sussex,  and  wear, 

girola  with  fifty-five  desperadoes  like  at  least,  the  surplice  and  stole, 

himself,  seizes  a  farm,  barricades  it,  though  he  had  no  hood  or  academi- 

is  surrounded,  surrenders,  is  haled  cal  degree  to  adorn  himself  withal, 

with  his  comrades  to  Malaga,  and  So  on  Trinity  Sunday  of  the  follow- 

with  them  all,  the  rich  Irishman  in-  ing  year,  he  came  out  of  Chichester 

eluded,  is  swiftly  fusiladed.  "  I  hear  Cathedral  a  raw  deacon,  and  estab- 

the  sound  of  that  musketry,"  wrote  lished  himself  with  his  family  in  a 

Sterling ;  "it  is  as  if  the  bullets  were  modest  mansion  in  a  quiet,  leafy  lane 

tearing  my  own  brain."  No  wonder,  of  Hurstmonceaux.  Very  diligent  was 

for  to  his  brain  the  folly  of  a  wild  Sterling  in  his  pastoral  duties  ;  but 


Repentance  came  ;  religion  was  In  September  he  began  to  have  mis- 
his  study ;  and  prayer,  earnest  prayer  givings,  and  in  February  following 
for  guidance,  arose  from  his  lips  as  he  had  quitted  the  path  he  had 
he  sat  under  the  dates  and  palms,  prematurely  chosen.  The  reason  as- 
and  gazed  on  the  mirror  of  summer  signed  was  loss  of  health  ;  but  Car- 
seas.  Such  prayer  had  been  an-  lyle  guessed  shrewdly,  and  with  too 
swered  more  fully  if  teachers  such  as  much  truth,  that  Sterling  was  disap- 
Coleridge,  with  his  gift  of  words,  pointed  even  to  despair  by  the  church 
and  Edward  Irving,  with  his  gift  of  whose  garment  he  had  spasmodically 
tongues,  had  not  already  imbued  him  caught  by  the  hem.  The  virtue 
with  a  multitude  of  truths  which  he  expected  did  not  go  forth  from 
were  half  untruths,  and  untruths  it,  and  the  glimmer  of  truth  which 
which  were  half  truths.  He  believed  reached  him  came  through  a  dense 
himself  to  be  "  in  possession  of  the  cloud  of  confused  writings.  The 
blessings  of  Christ's  redemption;"  very  names  of  these  betokened  chaos, 
and  though  he  scarcely  as  yet  knew  and  the  twilight  that  struggled 
the  elements  of  Christianity,  he  began  through  them  was  sufficient  neither 
to  think  of  teaching  it.  It  is  always  to  cheer  nor  to  guide.  Many  pages 
the  way  with  pious  Protestant  youths,  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  memoir  are 
They  have  vocations  to  preach  before  filled  with  extracts  from  Sterling's 
they  are  schooled  \  and  what  ought  letters,  and  accounts  of  his  favdrite 
to  be  taken  for  presumption  is  hailed  studies  at  this  period.  They  form  a 
by  their  friends  as  the  most  signal  labyrinth  none  can  thread,  where  he 
proof  of  grace.  So  Sterling,  wearied  wanders  to  and  fro  without  land- 
of  West  India  life,  formed  a  vague  marks,  bourn,  light,  or  hope.  The 
scheme  of  anti-slavery  philanthropy,  more  he  reads  the  Old  Testament, 
and  turned  his  face  toward  Europe  the  less  can  he  believe  in  its  mi- 
and  his  thoughts  toward  the  minis-  racles ;  and  having  no  guide  who 
try  of  the  Established  Church.  speaks  with  authority,  he  applies  for 


the  fervor  of  his  zeal  soon  cooled. 
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satisfaction  in  vain  to  one  charlatan 
after  another  as  confused,  fanciful, 
and  blind  as  himself.  Fancy  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  taught  by  Tholuck, 
Schiller,  and  Olshausen  ;  by  Schleier- 
macher,  Mackintosh,  and  Milman, 
by  the  Koran  and  Kant,  by  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Coleridge,  and  Mau- 
rice !  Such  were  Sterling's  instruc- 
tors, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  created  more  doubts  than 
they  removed,  and  that  under  their 
influence  he  discarded  all  faith  in 
a  hierarchy,  a  church,  and  a  Bible 
written  by  plenary  inspiration. 
Christianity,  he  thought,  could  only 
become  true  by  changing  with  the 
times  ;  and  if  any  existing  society  or 
church  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  system,  it  could  only  be  by  the 
sloughing  off  of  much  that  was  old. 
How  utterly  deplorable  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  human  race  if  left  to 
the  teaching  of  such  philosophers 
and  divines.  After  two  thousand 
years  of  Christian  schooling,  it  would 
know  nothing  more  than  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  of  God  and  of  its 
own  destinies.  All  revelation  must 
be  doubted  of  anew  in  order  that 
anything  may  be  believed,  and  the 
improved  Christianity  to  be  given  in 
these  last  days  to  the  world  would 
owe  all  its  changes  and  improve- 
ments to  men  as  feeble  and  fallible 
as  ourselves.  Better,  far  better,  had 
it  been  for  you,  John  Sterling,  to  be 
instructed  by  a  simple  parish  priest 
bred  among  the  mountains,  and  min- 
istering in  that  church  which  is  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  than 
be  handed  over  as  you  were  by  Cole- 
ridge, Maurice,  and  Hare,  to  Strauss, 
Mill,  and  Carlyle — from  unbelief  in 
the  bud  to  unbelief  in  full,  gaudy, 
flaunting  blossom. 

We  cannot  discover  anything  im- 
posing in  .  Sterling's  talents.  Even 
in  secular  learning  he  was  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind.  His  essays  and 


poems  want  definite  view  and  bold 
outline.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  see 
both  sides  of  a  question,  but  it  is  a 
pitiful  thing  to  say  as  much  for  one 
side  as  for  another.  The  want  of 
first  principles  makes  all  Sterling's 
pages  dreamy  and  pointless.  He 
has  no  point  to  steer  from,  no  harbor 
to  steer  to;  he  is  always  toiling 
against  wind  and  tide,  making  no 
way,  and  accounting  it  triumphant 
success  only  not  to  be  shipwrecked. 
Had  he  confined  his  criticisms  to 
matters  of  taste,  he  might  have  been 
endured,  but  he  will  be  piercing  the 
clouds  without  any  ballast  to  steady 
or  rudder  to  guide  his  balloon. 

In  February,  1835,  Sterling  first 
became  personally  acquainted  with 
that  extraordinary  writer,  Thomas 
Carlyle.  He  met  him  in  his  natural 
element,  the  society  of  brilliant  free- 
thinkers. He  was  side  by  side  with 
John  Stuart  Mill  at  the  India  House, 
and  then  at  Sterling's  father's  with 
the  Crawfords  and  pther  literati^  with 
whom  unbelief  was  wisdom.  His 
writings,  and  particularly  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  made  a  great  impression  on 
Sterling,  though  he  saw  the  strange 
and  extravagant  defects  of  its  style, 
and  labored  hard  to  convince  the 
author  of  his  own  belief  in  a  "  per- 
sonal God."  But  the  poison  did  its 
work.  The  strong  inward  unrest,  the 
Titanic  heaving  of  Teufelsdrockh's 
spirit  communicated  itself  to  Ster- 
ling's, and  whirled  it  away  still  fur- 
ther from  central  peace.  Carlyle 
could  only  stimulate  the  intellect, 
and  fill  it  with  exuberant  images. 
He  had  heard  without  regret  of  Ster- 
ling's abandonment  of  democracy, 
and  he  saw  with  greater  satisfaction 
his  defection  from  parochial  work. 
He  regarded  the  pen  as  his  vocation, 
and  the  greatest  instrument  for  good 
in  the  world.  Not  that  Sterling 
broke  outwardly  with  the  church,  or 
declared  himself  a  renegade.  On 
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the  contrary,  he  now  and  then  per- 
formed service  for  a  friend  at  Bays* 
water,  but  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  his  faith  in  Christianity 
was  partial  and  unsound.  His  mind 
was  not  in  the  highest  degree  devo- 
tional, nor  had  he  that  fear  of  the 
Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom. 

His  knowledge  of  German  writers 
hitherto  was  confined  to  semi-sceptics 
and  self-appointed  evangelists,  Nean- 
der  and  the  like.  Cariyle  introduced 
him  to  higher  souls,  if  literary  merit 
constitutes  height.  He  brought  him 
to  the  feet  of  Goethe,  Richter,  Schil- 
ler, and  Lessing,  and  with  these  he 
tried  to  satisfy  the  void  which  an  im- 
perfect religion  had  been  unable  to 
fill.  Mr.  Dunn,  an  amiable  Irish 
clergyman,  became  one  of  their  cho- 
sen circle,  and  we  learn  from  Sterling 
himself  that  his  theology  was  com- 
pounded of  the  Greek  fathers,  mys- 
tics and  ethical  philosophers,  and 
that  its  main  defect  was  an  insuffi- 
cient apprehension  of  the  reality  and 
depth  of  sin.  The  very  word  sin 
is  considered  objectionable  in  the 
school  of  Cariyle  and  Mill,  because 
it  is  the  correlative  of  grace.  Ster- 
ling's friends  seemed  fated  to  be  the 
enemies  of  his  soul.  He  had  an- 
other named  Edgeworth,  a  nephew 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  the  novelist  He 
was  well  read  in  Plato  and  Kant,  yet 
even  less  of  a  believer  than  they. 
"  He  entertained  not  creeds,  but  the 
Platonic  or  Kantean  ghosts  of  creeds." 
So  says  Cariyle,  of  whom  Sterling 
bears  witness,  that  "  his  fundamental 
position  is  the  good  of  evil,  and  the 
idleness  of  wishing  to  jump  off  one's 
own  shadow." 

Deplorable  health  again,  in  1836, 
drove  Sterling  to  a  sunnier  clime. 
He  was  always  dodging  and  jerking 
about "  to  escape  the  scythe  of  Death. " 
At  Bordeaux  his  feeble  frame  revived, 
and  he  delved  in  the  mines  of  litera- 
vol.  vii. — 52 


ture  for  fine  gold.  The  theological 
fever  in  his  mind  had  abated.  Such 
is  Carlyle's  account — and  the  health 
of  pure  reason  returned,  or  almost 
returned.  He  had  done  with  the- 
ology, rubrics,  church  articles,  and 
"  the  enormous  ever-repeated  thrash- 
ing of  the  straw."  But  did  he  find 
the  grain?  If  theology  is  chaff, 
where  shall  we  look  for  wheat  ?  Will 
the  heart  of  mankind  accept  litera- 
ture as  the  summum  bonum,  the  guide 
of  life,  the  antidote  of  sin,  sorrow, 
and  death  ?  Yet  for  it  Cariyle  and 
Sterling  bid  farewell  to  Christianity, 
and  cry :  "  Adieu,  ye  threshing-floors 
of  rotten  straw,  with  bleared  tallow- 
light  for  sun ;  to  you  adieu  1"  The 
Sexton's  Daughter  was  a  poem  which 
indicated  Sterling's  gradual  renunci- 
ation of  those  fragments  of  Christi- 
anity which  still  clung  to  him.  He 
even  began  to  think  of  attacking 
revelation,  on  the  principle  of  folly 
rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
The  Christian  religion,  he  believed, 
would  be  really  indebted  to  him  for 
meddling  with  its  foundations,  and  he 
should  be  "  doing  good  to  theology," 
by  writing  what  would  for  ever  exclude 
him  from  ministering  even  in  the 
Church  of  England.  His  letters  at 
this  period  are  full  of  distressing  jum- 
ble, which  Archdeacon  Hare  records 
as  Christian  with  a  certain  unction, 
and  Cariyle,  more  sagacious,  claims 
as  antichristian  with  a  chuckle  of  de- 
light 

A  sickly  shadow  of  the  parish 
church  still  hung  over  Sterling's 
compositions,  according  to  the  latter 
biographer,  and  he  gives  an  amusing 
description  of  the  parson-like  way  in 
which  his  friend  read  aloud  the  Sex- 
ton's Daughter  at  Blackheath,  and 
gave  painful  effect  to  its  maudlin 
morality.  It  was  "  a  dreary  pulpit, 
or  even  conventicle  manner;  that 
flattest  moaning  hoo-hoo  of  prede- 
termined pathos,  with  a  kind  of  sock- 
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ing  canter  introduced  by  way  of  in- 
tonation, each  stanza  the  exact  fel- 
low of  the  other,  and  the  dull  swing 
of  the  rocking-horse,  duly  in  each." 

The  invalid  poet  had  returned  from 
Bordeaux,  but  he  did  not  remain  long 
at  Blackheath.  Again  he  crossed 
the  waters  in  cheerful  quest  of  balm- 
ier air,  and  the  manifold  bliss  of 
health.  Daily  he  rode  among  the 
rocky  slopes  and  redundant  foliage 
of  Madeira,  writing  to  Carlyle  often 
for  recreation,  and  reading  Goethe's 
Life  and  Works  with  fear  and  delight 
He  called  him  "the  most  splendid 
of  anachronisms,"  and  spoke  of  his 
life  as  "thoroughly,  nay,  intensely 
pagan,  in  an  age  when  it  is  men's 
duty  to  be  Christian.  In  truth," 
he  adds,  "I  am  afraid  of  him,  I  enjoy 
and  admire  him  so  much,  and  feel 
I  could  so  easily  be  tempted  to  go 
along  with  him."  Thus  all  things  con- 
duced to  lead  Sterling's  mind  down 
the  steep.  Lyell's  Geology  opened  a 
new  flutter  (not  line)  of  thought,  and 
bewildered  him  with  the  view  it  pre- 
sented of  "  the  abysmal  extent  of 
time." 

From  Professor  Wilson,  alias  Chris- 
topher North,  the  presiding  spirit  of 
Blackwood,  Sterling  received  great 
encouragement — perhaps  more  than 
he  deserved.  But  ingenious  madness 
is  all  that  the  public  requires  in  the 
magazines  of  some  countries.  I^au- 
dari  a  Laudato  is  always  a  rare  de- 
light Had  Carlyle  been  editor,  his 
criticisms  on  Sterling's  Tales  and 
Poems  would  have  been  more  se- 
vere, yea,  and  more  just  than  Wil- 
son's—he of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  Thus 
he  says  of  The  Onyx  Ring:  "  There 
wants  maturing,  wants  purifying  of 
clear  from  unclear;  properly  there 
wants  patience  and  steady  depth. 
The  basis  is  wild  and  loose  ;  and  in 
the  details,  lucent  often  with  fine 
color,  and  dipt  in  beautiful  sunshine, 
there  are  several  things  misseen,  un- 


true, which  is  the  worst  species  of 
mispainting."  This  it  was  that  blur- 
red and  marred  all  poor  Sterling's 
productions ;  everything  was  misseen, 
and  therefore  mispainted.  In  one 
particular  he  was  to  be  praised  and 
envied — he  saw  things  on  the  sunny 
side.  In  spite  of  sickness,  he  was 
cheerful,  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  kept 
him  afloat  on  a  sea  where  many 
would  have  sunk.  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  now  editing  The  London  and 
Westminster  Review,  and  Sterling 
was  sufficiently  vague  and  unsound 
to  be  thought  a  valuable  contributor. 
In  that  Review  he  discoursed  of  Mon- 
taigne, Simonides,  and  Carlyle,  while 
in  the  Quarterly  of  1842,  he  criticised 
Tennyson.  Of  these  critiques  the 
best  is  that  on  Simonides,  for  the 
subject  was  best  fitted  to  Sterling's 
taste  and  powers.  He  was  a  better 
judge  of  Greek  poetry  and  Greek 
character  than  of  writers  like  Mon- 
taigne, Carlyle,  and  Tennyson,  who 
have  lived  in  Christian  times,  and 
must  be  judged  by  Christian  rules. 
He  could  hardly  wander  wide  of  his 
theme  while  dealing  with  the  bright 
wine,  luscious  fruit,  honey,  and  crys- 
tal founts  of  Ceos,  while  gathering 
up  the  costly  fragments  of  its  gifted 
bard,  and  rendering  in  English  the 
chaste  and  delicately  chiselled  verses 
of  him  who  has  "  not  left  a  single 
line  inspired  by  love." 

But  the  case  was  altered  when 
Sterling  tried  to  appreciate  Mon- 
taigne. The  task  was  above  him. 
He  was  neither  a  believer  nor  an  un- 
believer, but  partly  both.  He  could 
neither  wholly  praise  nor  wholly  blame 
Montaigne's  scepticism.  He  had  an 
instinctive  leaning  toward  the  writer 
who  adopted  Que  sfay-jef  as  his 
motto,  and  followed  the  natural  re- 
ligion of  S^bonde.  He  honored  one 
whose  writings  were  condemned  at 
Rome,  and  thought,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, they  must  have  some  good  in 
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them.  He  admired  an  essayist  who 
sat  loose  to  the  received  opinions  and 
belief  of  his  time,  chose  Plutarch 
for  his  favorite  author,  (as  Rousseau 
and  Madame  Roland  did  after  him,) 
and  "  of  all  men  seemed  most  tho- 
roughly to  have  revered  and  loved 
the  saint,  prophet,  and  martyr  of  pa- 
gan wisdom,  Socrates." 

Perhaps  Socrates  would  not  be  in 
such  good  odor  with  the  sceptics  of 
our  day,  if  he  too  had  not  been  in 
some  sense  an  unbeliever.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  his  protesting  character  that 
they  chiefly  admire  him,  and  trace  in 
him  some  resemblance  to  the  sage  of 
Wittemburg.  They  admire  him,  and 
set  him  up  as  a  model,  because  he 
was  a  witness  against  the  established 
and  popular  religion  of  his  country. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  Socrates  had 
really  more  faith  than  they  have,  and 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  pagan- 
ism, made,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a 
better  deist  than  nineteenth-century 
sceptics.  Perhaps  his  mind  was 
clearer,  after  all,  than  Montaigne's,  or 
than  Sterling's,  who  wrote  of  Mon- 
taigne that,  "  in  the  bewilderment  of 
his  misunderstanding  at  the  immen- 
sity and  seeming  contradictions  of 
the  universe,  perhaps  he  even  hoped 
that  one  day  or  other  the  puzzle  of  ex- 
istence would  find  its  solution  in  the 
accompanying  puzzle  of  revelation.19 

We  have  not  time,  in  this  place,  to 
follow  Sterling's  review  of  his  friend 
Carlyle's  works.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that 
he  discovered  Carlyle's  intellectual 
stature  to  be  high  because  the  lite- 
rary world  had  already  recognized  it 
as  such  ;  but  he  did  not  discover  the 
extent  of  Tennyson's  powers  because 
the  literary  world  had  not  yet  recog- 
nized them.  This  is  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  Sterling's  critiques  or 
penetration — but  dreamy  and  indis- 
tinct beauty  is  all  that  he  ever 
reaches,  and  his  exposi  of  Carlyle's 


philosophy  is  as  hazy  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  his  appreciation  of  Tennyson 
is  hesitating  and  imperfect 

After  founding  the  Sterling  Club, 
our  hero  once  more  turned  his  face 
toward  the  sweet  south.  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  Dr.  Calvert,  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  wandered  from 
city  to  city  through  the  garden  of 
Europe,  till  he  reached,  in  the  winter 
of  1838-9,  the  city  without  a  rival. 
Perhaps  Sterling  was  apt  to  let  other 
people  reflect  for  him.  If  he  had 
set  his  own  thoughts  originally  to 
work,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
detect  in  the  metropolis  of  Christen- 
dom something  more  than  he  pre- 
tended to  find.  A  philosophic  mind, 
even  of  a  minor  order,  could  not  al- 
low itself  to  dwell  on  Rome,  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  pontifical  line,  without 
finding  in  them  matter  for  the  great- 
est consideration  and  most  search- 
ing inquiry.  Whence  the  mighty,  the 
enduring  influence  of  these  on  man- 
kind and  mankind's  history,  if  there 
lie  not  at  their  root,  principles 
which  escape  the  glance  of  super- 
ficial observers?  Whether  divine, 
human,  or  diabolical,  they  must  de- 
serve philosophical  research,  were  it 
only  for  the  magnitude  of  their  re- 
sults. Yet  Sterling  is  bold  enough 
to  affirm  that  "  one  loses  all  tendency 
to  idealize  the  metropolis  and  system 
of  the  hierarchy  into  anything  higher 
than  a  piece  of  showy  stage-declama- 
tion, at  bottom  thoroughly  mean  and 
prosaic.19  Again  he  tells  us  that 
"The  modern  Rome,  pope  and  all 
inclusive,  are  a  shabby  attempt  at 
something  adequate  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  old  commonwealth."  So 
warped  was  his  judgment  that  St 
Peter's  itself  found  little  favor  in  his 
eyes.  His  artistic  notes  are  as  un- 
sound as  his  religious  ones.  Preju- 
dice jaundiced  all.  "I  have  seen 
the  pope,"  he  says,  "  in  all  his  pomp 
at  St  Peter's ;  and  he  looked  to  me 
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a  mere  lie  in  livery."  But  to  him 
perhaps  St  Peter  on  his  cross  would 
not  have  appeared  truth  in  undress. 
He  derived,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little 
good  from  his  visit  to  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles.  To  him  they  were 
tombs  indeed— vaults,  charnel-houses, 
painted  sepulchres,  Mrs.  Sterling's 
premature  confinement  recalled  him 
to  England,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1839  he  was  housed  at  Clifton,  and 
enjoying  the  noxious  friendship  of  an 
amiable  deist,  Mr.  Frank  Newman, 
brother  of  the  great  convert  to 
Catholicism  of  the  same  name.  He, 
too,  had  once  professed  Anglican 
Christianity,  but  he  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship at  Oxford,  and  openly  com- 
bated the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

At  Clifton  Sterling  became  famil- 
iar with  Strauss ;  we  do  not  mean 
Strauss  in  person,  but  in  his  still 
more  dangerous  Life  of  Christ 
Here  was,  indeed,  a  "  lie  in  livery," 
yet  Sterling  pronounced  it  "exceed- 
ingly clever  and  clear-headed,  with 
more  of  insight,  and  less  of  destruc- 
tive rage  than  he  expected."  It 
would  work,  he  said,  deep  and  far, 
and  it  was  well  for  partisans  on  one 
side  and  the  other  to  have  a  book  of 
which  they  could  say,  "This  is  our 
Creed  and  Code — or,  rather,  Anti- 
Creed  and  Anti-Code."  Alas !  John 
Sterling,  are  you  come  to  this  ?  The 
"lie  in  livery"  whom  you  Saw  in 
Rome  would  have  taught  you  better. 
He  bid  you  adore  him  whom  Strauss 
denies,  and  hold  fast  to  him  as  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Ster- 
ling's poetry,  and  that  little  such  as 
his  ghost  might  not  like  to  hear.  It 
never  caught  the  public  ear,  and  if  it 
had  caught,  could  not  have  charmed 
it  He  had  not  the  slightest  taste  for 
music,  nor  any  tune  in  him.  His 
verses  were  merely  rhymed,  and 
barely  rhythmical  speeches,  not  songs. 
The  thoughts  were  not  much  above 


the  sound,  and  the  latter  was  as  un- 
musical as  a  drum.  Carlyle  strong- 
ly advised  him  to  stick  to  prose,  and 
declared  that  his  "poetry"  had  "a 
monstrous  rub-a-dub,  instead  of  a 
tune."  Whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
haze,  insufficiency,  and  failure  mark- 
ed all  he  attempted.  At  Falmouth, 
as  at  Clifton,  he  moved  in  a  lumi- 
nous atmosphere  of  intellects  gone 
astray.  While  there  he  publish- 
ed The  Election,  a  poem  in  eleven 
books,  which  describes  in  heroic 
verse  the  contest  between  Frank 
Vane  and  Peter  Mogg  for  an  Eng- 
lish borough.  There  were  graceful 
touches  here  and  there;  but  the 
pages  wanted  that  originality  which 
is  the  only  passport  to  permanent 
success.  The  Election  was  followed 
by  Strafford  and  Cceur  de  Lion,  but 
the  one  subject  was  too  dramatic,  and 
the  other  one  too  epic,  for  Sterling's 
muse. 

In  1842,  he  was  listening  to  rhap- 
sodists  reciting  Ariosto  on  the  mole 
at  Naples,  or  boating  round  the  pro- 
montory of  Sorrento.  His  spoiled 
and  purposeless  existence  was  draw- 
ing near  its  close.  A  painful  sense 
of  its  uselessness  forced  itself  fre- 
quently on  his  mind.  His  life,  he 
wrote,  had  ceased  to  be  a  chain,  and 
fell  into  a  heap  of  broken  links.  Ver- 
satility in  his  father  became  irresolu- 
tion in  him.  That  father,  Edward 
Sterling,  possessed  an  improvising 
faculty  without  parallel,  and  had  a 
fair  field  for  its  display  in  the  pages 
of  the  limes.  There,  conjurer-like, 
he  set  forth  "  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five opinions  in  the  year  upon 
every  subject"  There,  day  after 
day,  he  hit  the  essential  animus  of 
the  great  Babylon  with  extraordinary 
precision.  There  he  performed  to 
admiration  his  marvellous  somer- 
saults, not  only  without  shame,  but 
with  the  ease  and  daring  of  one  who 
is  always  right   There  he  appeared 
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as  Whig  or  Tory,  Peelite  or  Anti- 
Peelite,  not  as  the  whim  took  him, 
but  as  it  took  the  blatant  public  for 
whom  he  wrote.  There  "  Captain 
Whirlwind,"  as  Carlyle  used  to  call 
him,  let  loose  his  winds,  and,  secure- 
ly anonymous,  looked  forth  from  his 
cave  on  the  seething  seas  and  thun- 
dering surges  which  he  rolled  on  the 
shore.  The  son  could  not  but  re- 
flect in  a  degree  the  father's  face. 
Hence,  in  John  Sterling  we  find,  to 
his  misfortune,  great  and  habitual  un- 
certainty. "  Christianity,"  he  wrote, 
not  long  before  his  death,  "  is  a  great 
comfort  and  blessing  to  me,  although 
I  am  quite  unable  to  believe  all  its  ori- 
ginal documents."  What  kind  of. 
Christianity  was  this  which  comfort- 
ed him,  and  whence  did  it  derive  its 
evidences  ?  The  same  inconsistency 
and  vagueness  appears  in  his  remark 
— and  it  was  one  of  his  latest — that 
be  had  gained  but  little  good  from 
what  he  had  heard  or  read  of  theolo- 
gy, but  derived  the  greatest  comfort 
from  the  words, "  Thy  will  be  done." 
As  if  these  words  did  not  involve  the 
whole  circle  of  theology,  as  the  egg 
contains  the  chicken,  and  the  acorn 
the  oak. 

In  the  beginning  of  1843,  Sterling 
broke  a  blood-vessel;  his  mother 
also  became  seriously  ill;  and  his 
father's  mansion  at  Knightsbridge, 
"  built  on  the  high  table-land  of  sun- 
shine and  success,"  was  filled  at  once 
with  bitterness  and  gloom.  Very  af- 
fectionate and  pious  were  Sterling's 
letters  to  his  mother ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  death  came  to  either  of 
them  unawares.  They  saw  the  grim 
shadow  approach,  and  awaited  his 
stroke  with  such  fortitude  as  their 
sense  of  religion  gave  them.  "  Dear 
mother,"  wrote  Sterling,  "there  is 
surely  something  uniting  us  that  can- 
not perish.  I  seem  so  sure  of  a 
love  which  shall  last  and  reunite  us, 
that  even  the  remembrance,  painful 


as  that  is,  of  all  my  own  follies  and 
ill  tempers  cannot  shake  this  faith. 
When  I  think  of  you,  and  know  how 
you  feel  toward  me,  and  have  felt  for 
every  moment  of  almost  forty  years, 
it  would  be  too  dark  to  believe  that 
we  shall  never  meet  again." 

On  Good  Friday,  1843,  Sterling's 
wife  had  borne  him  another  child, 
and,  with  her  infant,  was  doing  well. 
The  post  arrived  on  the  Tuesday 
following,  and  Sterling  left  her  for  a 
moment  to  read  the  tidings  brought 
of  his  mother.  He  returned  soon 
with  a  forced  calm  on  his  face,  but 
to  announce  his  mother's  death. 
Alas !  another  bereavement,  still 
more  desolating,  was  at  hand.  In 
two  hours  more  his  beloved  wife  also 
was  numbered  with  the  dead.  His 
two  best  friends  were  cut  down  by  a 
single  blow ;  to  him  they  died  in  one 
day — almost  m  one  hour.  A  mo- 
ther's love  is  unique;  there  is  no- 
thing like  it  in  the  world ;  a  wife's 
love  is  all  that  imagination  can  pic- 
ture of  earthly  affection;  and  to 
Sterling  they  were  now  both  things 
of  the  past.  Alone,  alone  he  must 
pursue  his  pilgrimage,  haunted  by  the 
perpetual  remembrance  of  joys  never 
to  return.  "  My  children,"  he  cried, 
"require  me  tenfold  now.  What  I 
shall  do,  is  all  confusion  and  dark- 
ness." 

It  is  in  such  seasons  of  bereave- 
ment especially  that  the  Catholic  re- 
alizes his  church  as  the  mourner's 
solace  and  the  outcast's  home.  But 
Sterling,  unhappily,  was  debarred 
from  this  best  and  sweetest  consola- 
tion. Friends  he  had  in  abundance,  but 
they  were  almost  all  errant  meteors 
like  himself,  .and  stars  shining  in 
mist.  By  the  death  of  his  mother  he 
became  rich,  when  riches  could  no 
longer  purchase  increase  of  joy.  He 
took  a  house  at  Ventnor  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  there  strove  to  live  for 
his  children  and  in  a  sphere  of 
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poetry.  But  his  lyre  had  few  listen- 
ers ;  and  it  would  be  but  loss  of 
time  to  criticise  at  length  what  is 
now  forgotten.  Now  and  then  he 
went  up  to  town,  and  even  enter- 
tained friends  in  his  father's  desolate 
dwelling  at  Knightsbridge.  It  was 
like  "  dining  in  a  ruin  in  the  crypt  of 
a  mausoleum."  His  silent  sadness 
was  manifest  to  all  through  the  bright 
mask  he  sometimes  wore.  "I  am 
going  on  quietly  here,  rather  than 
happily,"  he  wrote  from  Ventnor  to 
Mr.  Frank  Newman ;  "  sometimes 
quite  helpless,  not  from  distinct  ill- 
ness, but  from  sad  thoughts  and  a 
ghastly  dreaminess.  The  heart  is 
gone  out  of  my  life."  That  life  was 
fast  ebbing  away,  and  he  knew  it ; 
he  was  drifting  into  the  vast  ocean 
of  eternity,  and  he  watched  without 
regret  the  receding  shore.  A  certain 
piety  sustained  him.  "  God  is  great," 
he  would  exclaim  with  Moslem  fer- 
vor, "God  is  great."  His  heart 
yearned  especially  toward  Carlyle, 
and  the  Maurices  were  constantly  at 
his  side.  Infidelity  and  semi-Chris- 
tianity, in  death  as  in  life,  were  his 
presiding  genii.  He  clasped  the 
Bible  in  his  feeble  hand,  though  he^ 
believed  it  but  in  part.  He  prayed 
to  be  forgiven ;  he  thanked  the  all- 
wise  One ;  but  it  was  long  since  he 
had  begun  "  to  deem  himself  the  op- 
ponent, the  antagonist  of  everything 
that  is,"  and  antagonism  is  a  frame 
of  mind  little  conducive  to  peace  and 
joy.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
wrote  to  Carlyle  :  "  I  tread  the  com- 
mon road  into  the  great  darkness, 
without  any  thought  of  fear,  and  with 
very  much  of  hope.  Certainty,  indeed, 
I  have  none.  .  •  .  Toward  me 
it  is  more  true  than  toward  England, 
that  no  man  has  been  and  done  like 
you.  Heaven  bless  you!  If  I  can 
lend  a  hand  when  THERE,  that  will 
not  be  wanting."  To  this  same 
friend,  four  days  before  his  death,  he 


addressed  some  stanzas  which  Car- 
lyle has  not  published,  but  says  they 
were  written  as  if  in  starfire  and  im- 
mortal tears."  His  eyes  were  closed 
on  this  world  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1844.  He  sleeps  in  the  burning- 
ground  of  Bonchurch,  and  is  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  his  friends. 

His  natural  virtues  were  of  the 
highest  order ;  his  life  was  correct, 
his  temper  uncomplaining,  his  soul 
transparent,  and  his  imagination 
lively.  Standing,  as  he  did,  midway 
between  belief  and  unbelief,  he  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
believers  and  unbelievers,  if  Arch- 
deacon Hare  and  Mr.  Maurice  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  former.  The 
archdeacon,  indeed,  goes  far  in  the 
excuses  he  makes  for  Sterling,  say- 
ing, "  Such  men  we  honor,  although 
they  fall ;  nay,  we  honor  them  the  more 
because  they  fall;"  a  sentiment  so  ex- 
travagant that  the  most  liberal  Catho- 
lic will  condemn  it  without  hesitation. 

Every  life  has  its  moral;  and  that 
of  Sterling's  is  certainly  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  is  a  type  of  educated 
England  in  the  present  day — half- 
Christian,  half-infidel.  Nature  and 
cultivation  had  given  him  all  that 
was  requisite  to  make  him  a  useful 
member  of  society,  and  to  cheer  his 
dying  hours  with  the  retrospect  of  an 
existence  applied  to  the  happiest  and 
highest  ends.  But  one  thing  was 
wanting  in  him,  a  steady  purpose 
and  a  clear  view  of  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  obtained.  If  he 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  know, 
enjoy,  and  exemplify  the  Catholic 
religion,  it  would  have  supplied  him 
with  a  definite  scope,  and  have  laid 
down  a  rule  of  faith  and  obedience 
by  which  to  compass  his  ends ;  it 
would  have  collected  all  his  scattered 
forces,  given  edge  to  his  arguments, 
sober  color  to  his  imagination,  satis- 
faction to  his  yearnings,  rest  to  his 
disquiet,  comfort  to  his  sadness.  It 
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would  have  enabled  him  to  realize 
with  all  the  certitude  of  faith  facts 
which  by  the  light  of  nature  he  could 
not  credit,  and  truths  which  he  could 
not  comprehend.  It  would  have 
taught  him  with  authority  things 
which  his  teachers  propounded  in 
doubt,  asserted  feebly,  or  distinctly 
denied.  It  would  have  saved  him 
from  a  wasted  existence,  from  the 
shallow  theology  of  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  his  "Guesses  at  Truth," 
from  the  puzzle-headed  metaphysics 
of  Coleridge,  the  wild  utterances  of 
Edward  Irving,  the  Arian  tendencies 
of  Maurice  and  Dean  Stanley,  the 
supercilious  incredulity  of  Carlyle, 
the  proud  unbelief  of  Francis  New- 
man, and  the  efforts,  intentional  or 
unintentional,  of  them  all  to  bring 
about  an  unnatural  and  odious  al- 
liance between  infidelity  and  Chris- 
tian faith.   They  have  labored  hard 


to  establish  a  school,  and  in  England 
the  results  of  their  toil  is  unhappily 
everywhere  apparent  Unbelief  is 
wearing  a  Christian  mask ;  and  often 
has  the  language  of  Christ  on  its  lips. 
Ministers  of  religion  scatter  doubts 
in  evangelical  terms,  and  scoffers 
mimic  the  tones  and  language  of 
honest  disciples.  Atheists  and  Deists 
do  homage  to  the  son  of  Mary,  and 
speak  respectfully  of  saints,  doctors, 
and  popes.  Protestant  divines  apo- 
logize for  sincere  unbelievers,  and 
quote  with  approval  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  of  doubt.  Conciliation 
and  compromise  are  loudly  called  for 
on  both  sides,  and  hatred  of  all  law 
and  dogma  is  extolled  as  charitable 
and  wise.  The  proposal  of  marriage 
between  Christianity  and  Infidelity 
is  openly  published ;  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church  alone  solemnly  and  per- 
sistently forbids  the  banns. 


SAINT  COLUMBA. 


Columba,  gentlest  of  all  names !  Bequest 
Of  a  strong  Celtic  mother  to  a  child 
Who,  unto  life's  meridian,  kept  the  wild, 
Impassioned  grandeur  of  his  race ;  his  guest 
The  patriot  bard ;  while  innocence  oppressed 
Flew,  with  the  instinct  of  souls  undefiled, 
To  his  great  heart,  who,  to  the  guileless  mild, 
Called  heaven's  swift  curse  upon  the  lifted  crest 
Of  lawless  power.    And  still  the  generous  mind 
Pores,  kindling,  o'er  heroic  legends  quaint, 
In  which  grave  history  dips  her  brush  to  paint 
That  nature  fierce  and  tender ;  but  combined 
With  grace  celestial,  till  the  man  we  find 
Crowned  with  th'  eternal  glories  of  the  saint 
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A  COLONY  OF  THE  INSANE,  LIVING  IN  FAMILIES  AND  AT  LIBERTY. 


The  Belgian  Kempen  Land  is  a 
vast  stretch  of  sandy  plains  in  the 
provinces  of  Anvers,  Brabant,  and 
Limburg.  Its  chief  parish,  Gheel, 
has  a  population  of  some  12,000, 
about  one  fifteenth  of  which  are  luna- 
tics in  family  treatment,  and  many  of 
them  occupied  in  the  usual  routine 
of  domestic,  field,  and  garden  work. 
This  custom  has  prevailed  there  for 
a  thousand  years.  In  the  seventh 
century,  a  chapel  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Martin,  the  apostle  of 
the  Gauls.  Some  cells  of  pious  her- 
mits surrounded  it  and  formed  the 
principal  nucleus  of  Gheel.  Here 
the  young  daughter  of  a  pagan  king 
of  Ireland  sought  a  refuge  from  his 
incestuous  love,  accompanied  by  Ger- 
rebert,  the  priest  who  had  converted 
herself  and  her  mother  to  Christian- 
ity. Her  father,  discovering  her 
traces,  pursued  her,  caused  Gerre- 
bert  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  ser- 
vants refusing  to  execute  his  san- 
guinary orders  against  his  daughter, 
he  cut  off  her  head  with  his  own 
hands,  thus  avenging,  by  the  most 
horrible  crime,  the  defeat  of  his 
guilty  passion.  Certain  lunatics  who 
witnessed  this  terrible  martyrdom, 
and  others  whom  piety  led  to  the 
grave  of  the  victims,  as  the  legend 
runs,  were  cured.  Gratitude  and 
faith  attributed  the  merit  of  these 
cures  to  the  holy  young  virgin,  hence- 
forth honored  as  the  patroness  of  the 
insane.  Attracted  by  hopes  of  a 
miracle,  other  families  brought  their 
afflicted  to  the  foot  of  the  memorial 
cross  and  double  bier.  The  visitors, 
on  their  departure,  confided  their 
patients  to  the  charity  of  the  resi- 


dents. This  custom  became  an  insti- 
tution. Little  by  little,  a  village  was 
formed  here,  animated  by  work  as 
well  as  prayer,  and  which  became,  at 
last,  an  important  burgh.  A  large 
and  beautiful  church,  built  in  honor 
of  Saint  Dymphna,  replaced  Saint 
Martin's  chapel,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  consecrated  on  its 
completion  in  1340,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cambrai.  The  popular  devotion 
there  was  approved  by  a  brief  of 
Pope  Eugene  IV.,  in  1400.  A  vica- 
riate composed  of  nine  priests  and  a 
director  was  instituted  in  1538,  and 
in  1562  changed  into  a  chapter  con- 
sisting of  nine  canons  and  a  dea- 
con. 

From  these  times  up  to  our  own 
day,  a  current  of  pilgrimage  has  been 
sustained  by  the  malady  and  by 
faith. 

This  fountain  of  prayer  in  the  de- 
sert, these  pious  cares  solicited  and 
granted,  have  become  a  source  of  in- 
dustry and  liberty  for  the  insane,  and 
of  prosperity  for  the  district.  This 
is  readily  explained.  The  barren 
soil  of  the  Kempen  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  live  there,  hospitality  was 
more  onerous  there  than  elsewhere, 
and  economy  as  well  as  religious 
charity  counselled  the  host  to  have 
but  one  board  with  his  guest.  To 
keep  him  apart  would  have  been  los- 
ing the  time  of  those  occupied  in  tak- 
ing care  of  him.  Left  at  liberty, 
he  would  naturally  accompany 
them  to  the  fields,  and  there,  before 
the  soil  which  solicited  arms,  another 
step  of  progress  was  accomplished. 
So,  without  any  constraint,  by  the 
attractions  of  social  labor  and  of 
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gentle  influences,  many  of  the  insane 
became  useful  members  of  the  family. 
The  first  inspirations  of  religion,  re- 
enforced  by  considerations  of  econ- 
omy, came  to  be  organized  in  a  secu- 
lar practice  of  humble  virtues  by  the 
habit  of  affectionate  cares.  Thus,  in 
the  rude  middle  ages,  the  Gheel  folk, 
without  the  light  of  science,  but  in 
that  of  a  religious  faith  made  fruitful 
by  the  heart  and  sustained  by  their 
interest,  practised  a  treatment  of  in- 
sanity based  on  the  liberty  of  move- 
ment, on  rural  and  domestic  industry, 
and  on  the  sympathy  of  an  adoptive 
family,  far  from  all  that  might  recall 
a  sinister  past. 

The  arbitrary  discipline  founded 
on  geometrical  and  military  ideas  in 
modern  times  has  not  spared  Gheel ; 
yet,  whatever  abuses  ten  centuries 
had  introduced  and  habit  protected 
there,  as  well  as  its  good  services, 
were  ascertained  by  a  most  thorough 
inquest.  The  new  regulations  for 
Gheel  in  185 1-5 2-5 7 and '58 secure, 
as  far  as  written  laws  can  go,  the 
well-being  of  the  insane. 

The  insane  are  admitted  at  Gheel 
without  distinction  as  to  nation,  re- 
ligion, age,  sex,  or  fortune.  Every  one 
is  welcomed  with  sincere  sympathy, 
and  receives  the  same  hygienic  and 
medical  care,  though  nothing  pre- 
vents the  rich  from  enjoying  their 
fortune,  or  whatever,  in  the  way  of 
luxuries,  their  relatives  may  provide 
for  them.  One  English  gentleman, 
for  instance,  consumes  in  festive  en- 
tertainments the  income  of  a  large 
estate.  Of  late  years,  the  Belgian 
administration  has  excluded  from 
Gheel  certain  dangerous  forms  of 
lunacy,  such  as  homicidal  and  incen- 
diary monomanias,  and  those  who 
are  constantly  bent  upon  escaping 
from  any  place  to  which  they  may 
have  been  taken,  or  whose  affections 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disturb 
public  decency.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  this  recent  transfer  of 


250  patients  had  been  called  for  by 
any  disasters.  It  was  rather  a  con- 
cession to  administrative  routine, 
and  Mr.  Parigot,  the  inspector  at 
that  time,  regrets  that  the  colony 
should  thus  have  lost  a  class  of  pa- 
tients the  control  of  whom  best  at- 
tested its  moral  power.  Both  the 
patients  and  their  guardians  felt  ag- 
grieved by  this  arbitrary  measure. 

No  distinctive  dress  is  worn  by  the 
insane;  their  garments  are  such  as 
are  worn  by  the  country  folk  in  gen- 
eral, so  that  nothing  calls  public  at- 
tention to  them,  nor  reminds  them 
of  their  peculiar  situation. 

Liberty  under  all  its  forms  is  the 
good  genius  which  has  inspired,  pro- 
tects, and  preserves  this  colony  :  es- 
pecially the  liberty  to  come  and  go, 
to  sleep  or  get  up,  to  work  or  to  rest, 
to  read  or  write  or  talk  at  pleasure, 
to  receive  one's  friends  or  correspond 
with  them  without  any  restriction. 
The  supreme  science  of  government 
consists  in  not  contradicting  the  in- 
sane, but  humoring  their  innocent 
fantasies,  or  imposing  nothing  by 
force,  but  obtaining  all  by  persuasion. 
Unless  some  evident  and  particular 
inconvenience  prevents  it,  they  enter 
public  places,  smoke  a  pipe  at  the 
cafe,  play  a  hand  of  cards,  read  the 
papers,  or  drink  a  glass  of  beer  with 
the  neighbors.  The  tavern-keepers 
are  not  allowed  to  sell  wine  or  dis- 
tilled liquors. 

If  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
are  not  political  terms  there,  they  are 
the  realities  of  common  life.  The 
lunatic  is  a  man,  and  is  treated  as 
such  by  the  same  right  as  all  his 
brothers  in  God. 

You  would  never  hear  at  Gheel  such 
a  complaint  as  this,  by  a  poor  lunatic 
confined  in  an  asylum,  where,  indeed, 
he  was  the  subject  of  intelligent  and 
devoted  cares : 

"  They  call  us  patients,  to  control 
and  to  oppress  us,  but  they  do  not 
allow  us  the  indulgence  of  sick  folk ! 
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Often  after  a  restless  night,  I  would 
like  to  sleep  in  the  morning.  But 
no:  the  hour  has  come,  the  bell 
rings,  we  must  rise  whether  we  will 
or  not.  I  am  not,  then,  a  patient 
any  longer  I" 

At  Gheel,  no  bell  strikes  the  limit 
between  sleep  and  waking.  Pleasure, 
the  example  of  activity,  and  appetite, 
are  stimuli  sufficient  to  counteract 
sluggishness.  Sleep  is  never  disturb- 
ed, unless  by  order  of  the  physician 
on  some  particular  occasion.  Often, 
says  Dr.  Parigot,  I  have  asked  on 

entering, "Where  is  Mr.  ?"  The 

answer  would  be,  "  Doctor,  our  heerke 
is  still  abed ;  his  breakfast  is  waiting 
him  there  by  the  fire ;"  and  this  at  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  fre- 
quency of  accidents  and  of  escapes 
does  not  counterpoise  the  advantages 
of  so  much  liberty. 

No !  accidents  are  neither  common 
nor  serious.  Quarrels  and  spats  are 
easily  appeased ;  they  occur  very  sel- 
dom, which  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  insane  to  keep  apart  ra- 
ther than  to  associate  with  each  other. 
This  tendency  is  not  contravened  at 
Gheel,  as  at  asylums,  where  the  annoy- 
ance of  forced  association  exaspe- 
rates susceptible  characters  and  irri- 
table nervous  systems. 

"  I  am  really  mad,  then,  for  them 
to  condemn  me  to  live  with  these 
people !"  cried  a  monomaniac  in  de- 
spair. Enter  almost  any  hall  of  an 
asylum  where  the  insane  assemble  to 
warm  themselves :  you  will  be  heart- 
struck  by  the  sinister  expression  of 
this  feeling  in  persons  most  of  whom 
are  as  sensible  as  yourself  to  manias 
which  are  not  their  own,  and  whose 
punishment  consists  in  finding  them- 
selves everywhere  and  always  with  the 
insane.  These  men  and  women  are 
overwhelmed  with  ennui.  The  room 
in  which  they  pass  the  night  does  not 
belong  to  them,  and  this  warmed 


gallery,  that  yard,  that  garden,  are 
for  them  but  walled  cages.  You 
may  read  upon  their  faces  the  aggra- 
vation thus  occasioned,  while  the 
chances  of  their  cure  diminish  daily. 

Now,  turn  to  the  lunatic  at  Gheel, 
who  enjoys  the  free  air,  and  feels  a 
property  in  his  chamber,  in  his 
books,  his  tools,  his  plants,  his 
stones  and  various  collections.  He 
adorns  his  domicile  after  his  own 
fashion ;  his  inscriptions  or  designs 
appear  upon  the  walls.  He  is  busy 
in  acting  his  dream ;  he  roams  in 
the  woods  and  fields;  he  fishes  in 
the  streams,  or  spreads  snares  for 
birds,  or  labors  at  his  will.  Another 
writes  all  day  in  the  sand  of  the 
streets  the  story  of  his  thoughts — 
hieroglyphics  to  which  he  alone  has 
the  key.  A  third  relieves  his  inward 
agitation  by  external  movement ;  all 
day  innocently  busy,  he  returns  tran- 
quillized to  his  lodgings  at  night 
The  rest  are  at  work  with  their  hosts, 
or  at  sport  with  the  children,  their 
friends  and  peers. 

That  melancholy  which  engenders 
the  disgust  of  life,  may  often  be  calm- 
ed by  a  change  so  complete  in  one's 
whole  existence,  while  the  predispo- 
sition to  it  is  not  aggravated  by  the 
despair  of  incarceration.  Dispersion 
in  families  distinct  and  often  isolated, 
counteracts  the  danger  of  contagious 
imitation. 

In  the  course  of  half  a  century, 
only  two  acts  of  personal  violence 
are  on  record. 

The  enjoyment  of  their  personal 
liberty  sufficiently  explains  why  so 
few  try  to  escape  from  Gheel.  Most 
of  the  patients  have  found  there  a 
deliverance  from  previous  constraint; 
yet,  to  provide  against  all  casualties, 
the  administration,  as  soon  as  advis- 
ed of  the  disappearance  of  a  patient 
from  his  guardian's  premises,  sets  in 
movement  an  effective  police  corps. 
Before  this  was  instituted,  the  spon- 
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taneous  intervention  of  the  neighbors 
sufficed;  for  it  was  understood,  for 
many  leagues  round,  that  any  indi- 
vidual whose  demeanor  awakened 
suspicions  of  his  sanity,  should  be 
conducted  to  Gheel  as  to  his  legal 
residence.  The  restorer  of  a  run- 
away was  also  entitled  to  mileage 
for  his  trouble.  When  it  is  known 
that  a  certain  lunatic  is  beset  with 
the  idea  of  escaping,  which  may  take 
possession  of  the  insane  like  any 
other,  it  is  customary,  after  obtain- 
ing a  permit  therefor  from  the  physi- 
cian in  charge,  to  fasten  two  rings  or 
bracelets,  covered  with  sheep-skin, 
upon  the  legs,  with  a  covered  chain, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  connecting 
them.  By  this  means  the  lunatic, 
without  being  confined,  has  his 
movements  obstructed,  while  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  him.  How  pre- 
ferable this  is  to  the  mortal  ennui,  to 
the  sullen  despair  of  confinement  in 
an  asylum  !  What  matters  it  to  the 
patient  that  his  limbs  are  free,  if  be- 
fore him  is  the  barrier  of  bolts  and 
bars — of  massive  doors,  and  impas- 
sable walls ! 

The  morale  of  the  insane  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  favorably  affected 
by  association  with  persons  who  pro- 
tect him  with  solicitude,  while  they 
appeal  to  his  good  sense  and  good 
will,  admitting  him  on  a  footing  of 
equality  to  their  hearths,  their  tables, 
and  their  work:  such  a  welcome 
banishes  from  his  mind  the  idea  of 
humiliation  and  oppression,  which 
everywhere  else  is  connected  with 
that  of  sequestration.  Instead  of 
being  a  pariah  shaken  off  by  society, 
he  now  belongs  to  humanity;  his 
dignity  as  a  man  is  safe,  for  it  is 
respected  in  its  chief  privilege — lib- 
erty. 

In  the  name  ' of  this  liberty,  he  is 
trusted — he  is  constituted,  in  a  mea- 
sure, the  arbiter  of  his  own  lot.  If 
he  do  not  abuse  it,  supervision  of  him 


is  relaxed.  If  his  freedom  be  some- 
times limited,  the  least  remaining 
gleam  of  reason  suffices  to  render 
him  conscious  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  are  not  hostile  in  their  spi- 
rit, but  are  simply  precautions  which 
he  may  disarm  by  a  rational  con- 
duct. 

Such  sentiments  sustain  or  awaken 
within  him  the  life  of  the  soul ;  they 
influence  his  manners  and  bearing. 
He  does  not  lose  the  habit  of  socie- 
ty, and  if  he  one  day  return  home, 
it  may  be  without  shame  or  embar- 
rassment; his  absence  will  have 
been  a  journey,  and  not  a  humilia- 
ting sequestration. 

Translated  from  political  into  psy- 
chologic language,  liberty  is  sponta- 
neity ;  and  if  we  analyze  it  more  pro- 
foundly, we  find  this  term  applicable 
to  those  actions  only  which  employ 
the  limbs,  the  senses,  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  as  ministers  of  our 
inmost  affections  of  will.  For  all 
spontaneous  action,  the  head,  the 
hands,  and  the  heart  are  in  union — 
the  conflict  between  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh  is  reconciled. 

This  supreme  harmony  implies  the 
unison  of  man  with  himself,  with  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  with  his  spirit- 
fountain  life.  Express  it  as  you  will, 
its  conception  is  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  therapeutics  of  insanity. 
All  must  be  obtained  of  the  lunatic 
by  gentleness,  and  not  by  intimida- 
tion or  violence ;  nothing  ought  to 
oppress  the  individuality  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  mission  of  the  guardians 
is  to  render  inoffensive,  amiable,  and 
useful,  a  person  imperfectly  conscious 
of  his  acts.  It  is  by  one  of  the 
noblest  powers  of  the  spirit  that  they 
say  to  him  virtually,  Be  free,  and 
understand  the  sympathies  that  ani- 
mate us.  Alexander  of  Macedon 
accepted  the  beverage  of  his  physi- 
cian Philip  before  mentioning  that 
Philip  had  been  accused  of  intending 
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to  poison  him.  Now  the  insane  are, 
in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  no 
more  guilty  of  ill  intentions  than  the 
Acamanian  doctor,  and  our  Alexan- 
ders of  Belgium  are  poor  peasants. 

These  Gheelois  have  faith  in  their 
providential  mission,  faith  in  the 
ancient  miracles  which  have  predes- 
tined their  country  to  the  cure  of  in- 
sanity, faith  in  their  own  power.  Es- 
quirol  one  day  expressed  to  a  pea- 
sant of  this  place  his  apprehensions 
about  paroxysms  of  mania.  The 
countryman  laughed  at  his  fears,  and 
said :  u  You  do  not  understand  these 
folks ;  I  am  not  strong,  and  yet  the 
most  furious  of  them  is  nothing  for 
me."  This  is  the  way  they  all  talk. 
The  sentiment  of  an  unlimited  and 
privileged  power  is  insinuated  from 
childhood  into  the  soul  of  the  Ghee- 
lois by  example  and  tradition..  This 
power  grows  with  his  muscular  force 
and  experience  ;  it  imposes  upon  the 
insane,  who  feels  himself  feeble  and 
disarmed  before  a  master,  and  usu- 
ally submits  without  resistance.  Any 
desired  help  can  be  had,  moreover, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  from  the 
neighbors.  The  exigencies  of  family 
life  with  the  insane  invite  the  in- 
habitants of  Gheel  to  respect  their 
inoffensive  fantasies,  and  to  study  in 
all  its  aspects  the  difficult  art  of  di- 
recting their  erring  wills,  of  redress- 
ing their  false  ideas  when  they 
threaten  mischief  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  lingering  sentiment  of  soci- 
ality or  a  last  gleam  of  reason,  to  se- 
cure themselves  against  violence  and 
surprises.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
they  can  have  recourse  to  material 
constraint  only  in  accidental  cases, 
as  they  can  reckon  but  exceptionally 
on  the  intelligent  obedience  of  pa- 
tients, it  is  especially  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  sympathies,  those  quick  rays  of 
the  soul  which  usually  survive  the  in- 
tellect, and  are  often  extinguished 
only  with  life,  that  the  Gheelois 


have  understood  the  tactics  of  social 
government.  That  women  should 
excel  in  this  diplomacy  is  not  sur- 
prising. On  them  devolves  the  most 
delicate  and  important  part  of  a  sys- 
tem based  on  managing  by  gentle- 
ness the  most  whimsical  characters. 
Simple,  ignorant,  laborious,  without 
the  vanities  of  fashionable  life,  but 
kind  by  nature,  religious  by  educa- 
tion, and  guided  by  her  heart,  the 
woman  of  Gheel  accomplishes  mar- 
vels of  devotion  and  sagacity.  By 
her  cares,  which  no  disgust  repels, 
she  is  the  visible  Providence  of  the 
poor  madman.  By  her  ingenious 
expedients,  she  averts  stormy  crises, 
and  never  shows  herself  afraid. 
Without  title  or  costume,  she  is  a  true 
sister  of  charity.  To  maintain  her 
power  over  her  fantastic  subjects,  she 
studies  their  intimate  thoughts,  ob- 
serves their  least  gestures,  divines 
their  secret  projects,  and  learns  to 
read  souls  the  most  dissembling. 
To  subdue  the  most  savage,  the 
young  girl  does  not  shrink  from  the 
manoeuvres  of  an  innocent  coquetry. 
At  other  times,  it  is  the  imperious 
magnetism  of  the  look,  of  the  atti- 
tude, of  the  voice,  that  lays  its  speH 
upon  the  spirit  and  dissipates  fury. 
It  is  not  rare  to  see  maniacs  of  her- 
culean frame  obeying  little  women 
bowed  and  emaciated  by  age,  and 
whose  only  arms  are  a  few  words 
spoken  with  authority.  The  hus- 
bands and  fathers  are  not  backward 
in  these  arts  of  management.  Be- 
sides their  innate  turn  for  it, 
the  peace  of  their  household  and 
their  interests  lead  them  to  it.  All 
idleness  is  a  loss,  and  the  boarder 
losing  his  time  and  making  others 
lose  theirs,  if  he  remained  a  non- 
value,  would  soon  become  a  burden. 
Compulsion  to  labor  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  necessary  to  humor 
the  lunatic,  to  entice  him  by  render- 
ing the  work  attractive.    Is  he  res- 
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tive  ?  They  are  patient  Is  he  awk- 
ward ?  They  make  fun  of  his  blun- 
ders without  humiliating  him ;  he 
will  do  better  next  time.  As  soon  as 
he  succeeds  a  little,  he  is  flattered 
and  encouraged  ;  he  soon  comes  to 
like  the  job.  Gradually  he  is  tamed 
and  trained.  Behold  him,  then,  an 
active  and  a  useful  member  of  the 
family,  proud  of  himself,  a  friend  and 
child  of  the  house,  rising  at  the  same 
hour  as  his  companions  and  sharing 
their  toils.  Fallen  as  he  may  be 
from  man's  estate,  does  he  not  still 
afford  greater  capacities  of  sociability 
than  those  of  wild  beasts  ?  To  suc- 
ceed in  the  education  of  the  insane, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gheel  have  dis- 
played a  persevering  and  intelligent 
energy,  the  power  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  natural  sympathy  of 
man  for  man.  Much  charity  in  the 
heart,  gentleness  upon  the  lips, 
friendly  actions,  reasoning  even,  at  an 
opportune  moment,  exert  a  sovereign 
empire  over  characters  whose  sus- 
ceptibility is  exalted  by  disease.  Pa- 
tience is  the  first  of  virtues  necessary 
in  this  community,  and  it  has  always 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  aberrations 
it  has  had  to  meet  No  eccentricity 
provokes  either  surprise  or  anger. 
For  twenty  years  Daniel  Peter  has 
been  boarding  with  a  Gheelois.  This 
maniac  covers  the  walls  of  his  cham- 
ber with  the  most  original  carica- 
tures ;  never  does  he  mingle  with  the 
members  of  the  family ;  he  likes  only 
one  of  the  children,  Joseph  ;  but  he 
loves  him  to  the  point  of  abdicating 
his  own  personality.  He  nicknames 
all  around  him,  persons  and  beasts, 
even  the  matron,  whom  he  calls  the 
"  tambour  major."  When  she  asks 
him  through  the  door  whether  he 
wishes  to  eat,  he  replies:  Joseph 
would  like  it ;  or  else,  Joseph  will 
have  none.  The  only  way  of  getting 
anything  from  him  is  to  compare 
him  with  some  tall  object,  calling  him 


a  tree,  a  mast,  a  tower,  etc.  On  Sun- 
day only  he  will  eat  no  meat,  and 
takes  flight  at  sight  of  a  woman  or 
of  a  horse.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  whims,  he  is  beloved  by  all  the 
family,  and  remains  inoffensive, 
because  he  is  well  treated.  He  re- 
turns to  his  lodgings  regularly  every 
evening  after  having  wandered  in  the 
woods  and  over  the  heath.  From 
this  exchange  of  kind  offices,  which 
is  the  general  tone,  the  most  solid 
attachments  spring.  "You  must  have 
seen  the  afflicted  family  of  der  Phle- 
ger  around  the  sick-bed  of  die  Phleg- 
ling,  you  must  have  witnessed  the 
touching  scenes  when  the  latter  goes 
forth  cured  from  the  establishment, 
in  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
means  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  treatment  and  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  which  assure  the  success  of 
the  colony.  These  testimonies  of 
gratitude  and  of  mutual  affection, 
these  tears  of  happiness  and  of  regret, 
these  promises  to  see  each  other 
again,  are  the  sincerest  homage  that 
can  be  rendered  to  the  solicitude  of 
the  guardians."* 

Nothing  better  proves  how  deeply 
these  feelings  have  penetrated,  not 
merely  into  individual  souls,  but  into 
the  blood  and  race,  than  the  conduct 
of  the  children  of  Gheel  toward,  the 
insane.  Elsewhere  generally,  and 
even  at  Horenthals,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  have  seen  the  unfortunate 
persecuted  and  derided.  Childhood, 
especially,  is  without  pity  for  them. 
Nothing  like  this  at  Gheel.  There 
the  Zott  is,  even  for  children,  an 
amusing  companion,  without  wicked- 
ness, often  a  comrade  of  their  games, 
sometimes  a  protector.  It  seems 
that  between  beings  who  have  not 
yet  quite  attained  their  reason,  and 
those  who  have  lost  it,  some  alliance 
is  formed.  Dr.  Parigot  relates  his 
first  visit  as  inspector  to  a  farm  near 

•  Bulckens.   Report  of  1856,  pp.  34, 35. 
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Gheel.  *  It  was  a  cold,  snowy  spell 
in  the  winter.  The  family  were  press- 
ing round  the  hearth  beneath  the  vast 
chimney-place,  and  the  best  seat  was 
occupied  by  a  lunatic.  The  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a  stranger  on 
the  threshold  of  this  poor  house, 
troubled  the  quiet  inhabitants  a  lit- 
tle. The  frightened  children  took 
refuge,  with  little  cries,  between  the 
legs  of  the  maniac.  This  poor  man's 
affection  for  the  children  was  vividly 
depicted  in  his  countenance,  as  he 
protected  them  with  a  gesture.  This 
affection  was,  perhaps,  the  only  tie 
that  attached  him  to  society,  but  this 
tie  of  love  protected  himself,  by  de- 
serving the  regard  of  his  hosts."  We 
have  been  gently  touched  by  seeing 
in  the  streets  of  Gheel  an  old  man 
bearing  two  children  in  his  arms, 
while  two  others  followed  his  steps. 
The  intellectual  focus  was  extinct, 
or  projected  but  a  feeble  and  vacil- 
lating light,  but  the  affectional  focus 
still  revealed  by  its  glow  the  moral 
grandeur  of  man  even  in  his  saddest 
miseries. 

A  woman  of  Gheel  was  in  company 
with  a  maniac,  when  suddenly  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  excitement. 
The  danger  was  great,  her  presence 
of  mind  was  still  greater.  She  took 
the  young  child  that  she  was  bear- 
ing in  her  arms,  and  whom  the  mad- 
man loved,  placed  it  in  his  arms,  and 
availed  herself  of  this  diversion  to 
slip  out  by  the  door ;  then,  concealed 
behind  the  window,  she  followed  with 
eye  and  heart  the  movements  of  the 
lunatic.  Marvellous  calculation !  the 
child  had  at  once  and  completely 
calmed  the  madman,  who,  having 
caressed  him  and  set  him  upon  the 
floor,  was  now  playing  with  him.  A 
few  minutes  afterward,  the  mother 
could  reenter,  the  crisis  was  passed. 
No  one  at  Gheel  blamed  this  con- 
duct in  the  mother,  who  had  esti- 
mated justly  the  fascination  of  infancy. 


When  the  equality  of  age  invites 
to  friendship,  this  becomes  very  lively 
between  the  children  of  the  house 
and  the  insane.  There  is  one  family 
which  boards  a  young  lunatic,  who 
is  also  deaf  and  dumb.  She  has 
become  a  cherished  sister  for  the 
daughters  of  her  host.  When  they 
are  at  work  together,  enter  and  an- 
nounce that  you  come  to  take  the 
afflicted  child  back  to  the  hospital. 
Instantly  a  cry  of  terror,  followed  by 
the  precipitate  flight  of  these  girls, 
carrying  their  friend  along  with  them, 
will  teach  you  how  lively  is  the  alarm 
of  their  tenderness. 

A  woman  of  beautiful  and  noble 
countenance,  and  superior  education, 
had  been  found  insane  at  Brussels, 
without  any  information  concerning 
her.  From  her  own  imperfect  an- 
swers, it  seems  she  was  a  native  of 
Mauritius,  where  her  father  had  been 
a  man  of  note  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Entrusted  to  a  family  of  farm- 
ers at  Gheel,  they  welcomed  her  with 
a  delicate  deference  for  her  probable 
antecedents.  During  twenty  years, 
they  served  a  little  table  apart  for 
her,  with  more  elegance  than  their 
own ;  yet  they  received  on  her  ac- 
count only  the  pittance  allowed  for 
paupers.  One  day  when  Mr.  Parigot 
mentioned  this,  they  answered  him, 
"  It  is  enough,  doctor ;  we  love  our 
little  lady,  and  we  wish  to  keep  her 
here.  No  one  could  pay  us  for  what 
we  are  doing ;  but  we  have  no  chil- 
dren, and  this  is  our  society." 

A  father  on  his  death-bed  had  re- 
commended to  his  daughter  a  poor 
lunatic,  who  had  witnessed  her  birth, 
and  who  had  amused  her  when  little. 
When  she  married,  she  brought  him 
in  dower  to  her  husband  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  Heaven  blessed  her 
generosity.  The  lunatic  lived  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old  During 
this  period,  their  house  had  to  be 
rebuilt ;  but  the  spouses  made  a  sac- 
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rifice  of  its  symmetry  and  conve- 
nience, so  as  to  leave  untouched  the 
cell  of  this  old  man  which  had  be- 
come endeared  to  him  by  a  long 
abode. 

The  relatives  of  patients  are  often 
too  poor  to  offer  presents.  One  day 
Dr.  Parigot  was  visiting  a  young  epi- 
leptic. As  he  had  always  found  him 
well  cared  for,  and  knew  that  his 
friends  came  to  see  him  every  year, 
he  ventured  to  ask  the  mistress  of 
the  house  what  she  received  on  his 
account.  She  smiled  and  replied  : 
"  Our  Joseph's  relations  are  poor  like 
me,  and  make  their  journey  afoot.  I 
keep  them  here  a  week,  and  they  re- 
turn afoot,  but  I  give  them  a  rye  loaf 
and  bacon  to  eat  on  the  road.  These 
are  our  presents."  The  exercise  of 
these  pious  and  delicate  virtues  has 
formed  in  the  heart  of  the  Gheel  folk 
a  sentiment  of  corporate  honor  and 
of  mutual  responsibility,  which  with- 
stands individual  perversions  as  well 
as  the  conflicts  of  social  life.  The 
whole  community  is  interested  in  the 
fate  of  these  unfortunates.  Every 
one  there  might  affirm  concerning 
the  insane,  the  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto. 

The  household  that  has  no  lunatic 
seems  to  lack  something,  and  looks 
out  for  a  favorable  occasion  to  sup- 
ply this  want.  The  reciprocal  super- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  prescribes 
moderation  and  justice  to  all.  If 
woman  presides  in  the  household, 
and  man  out  of  doors,  the  eye  of  the 
community,  watching  over  both,  pro- 
tects the  weak  in  the  course  of  daily 
life,  as  in  the  struggles  which  a  par- 
oxysm sometimes  necessitates.  De- 
nounced by  the  cries  of  the  victim, 
any  arbitrary  violence  would  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  physicians 
and  to  the  administration.  If  official 
defenders  were  absent,  the  public 
voice  would  suffice,  and  it  could  not 
be  silenced.   Any  suspicion  of  im- 


proper conduct  is  readily  cleared  up 
by  the  interchange  of  visits  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  thus  a  protection 
is  established  permanent,  universal, 
invisible,  sanctioned  by  custom  and 
superior  to  all  administrative  patron- 
age or  written  rule. 

A  population  thus  reared  in  the 
practice  of  sincere  devotion  to  a  spe- 
cial humani  tary  office,  by  immemorial 
tradition,  by  interest,  by  personal 
and  communal  honor,  and  by  reli- 
gious faith,  may  well  bear  compari- 
son with  the  most  zealous  servants 
of  any  public  or  private  asylum.  The 
brothers  or  sisters  of  charity,  who 
are  but  casually  guardians  of  a  cer- 
tain infirmity  the  more  difficult  of 
treatment,  because  it  attacks  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  body,  can  hardly 
possess  those  hereditary  faculties  and 
the  thousand  expedients  which  from 
infancy  upward  germ  in  the  child 
and  develop  in  a  family  and  locality, 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  insanity. 
How  much  more  unequal  is  the  com- 
parison with  simple  mercenaries ! 
Heaven  forbid  we  should  ignore  the 
abnegation  of  self,  so  often  evinced 
in  the  most  obscure  services,  or  the 
unprovided  aptitudes  which  neither 
danger  nor  disgust  discourage.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  insane 
generally  persist  in  regarding  all  over- 
seers as  jailers  and  complacent  tools 
of  the  injustice  of  families  or  of  society. 
At  Gheel,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
susceptible  patients  can  see  around 
them  only  hosts  who  take  in  board- 
ers, and  among  whom  they  often 
find  friends  and  companions.  Be- 
fore all  disinterested  judgment,  what 
is  elsewhere  the  competition  of  busi- 
ness here  assumes  the  character  of  a 
social  and  medical  mission,  while  a 
closer  analysis  discerns,  in  this  crea- 
tion of  a  lively  faith  sustained  at 
once  by  charity  and  interest,  a  fortu- 
nate equilibrium  of  the  springs  of 
human  action    The  twofold  motive 
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of  honor  and  interest  acts  in  effect  like 
a  spring  regulated  by  a  counterpoise. 

Is  the  guardian  distinguished  for 
his  sagacity  and  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  assumed  cares?  He 
will  be  kept  upon  the  list  and  recom- 
mended to  families  by  the  administra- 
tion. He  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  selection,  and  may  exercise  it  so 
as  either  to  gratify  his  sympathies  or 
to  advance  his  interests. 

In  the  sphere  of  a  true  rural  life, 
are  freely  developed  those  affinities 
which  re-ally  man  with  the  beast  and 
bird,  and  this  first  degree  in  the  scale 
of  affections  is  far  from  being  with- 
out influence  on  the  state  of  certain 
patients.  Some  are  interested  in  the 
cattle  which  they  tend,  in  the  horses, 
the  dogs,  or  the  birds,  of  which  they 
make  companions.  One  lunatic  at 
Gheel  is  constantly  thinking  of  birds ; 
no  one  is  more  ingenious  than  he  in 
catching  them.  Once  caged,  he  ne- 
ver leaves  them,  he  takes  them  from 
his  cell  into  the  family  apartment, 
or,  while  they  disport  in  the  sunshine, 
their  vigilant  master  mounts  guard  to 
protect  them  from  their  enemy  the 
cat.  Is  it  doubtful  that  these  child- 
like enjoyments  dissipate  many  sor- 
rows, or  that  they  aid  to  re-establish 
the  harmony  of  the  soul  with  the  body  ? 
Deprive  this  man  of  the  society  of 
his  birds,  indubitably  his  condition 
will  be  aggravated.  Whether  as  pre- 
disposing or  exciting  causes,  wound- 
ed pride  and  Vanity  and  passional 
isolation  amid  the  pressure  of  crowds 
underlie  many  forms  of  insanity.  In 
assembling  under  his  protection  the 
group  of  inferior  animals,  every  man 
may  innocently  satisfy  sentiments 
which  are  ruffled  and  disappointed 
among  his  own  species.  Spiritual 
space  is  enlarged  about  him,  and  the 
heart  is  amused  by  the  play  of  pas- 
sions similar  to  his  own  in  organisms 
so  different  as  to  render  impossible 
the  collisions  of  rivalry. 


To  this  first  appeasement  of  inter- 
nal agitation  by  all  the  voices  of  na- 
ture, labor  comes  to  add  its  powerful 
revulsion.  Its  benefits  are  now  so 
universally  known  and  proclaimed 
that,  wherever  space  permits,  it  is 
becoming  one  of  the  bases  of 
treatment.  At  BicStre,  the  neigh- 
boring farm  of  Saint  Anne  is  in 
great  part  cultivated  by  a  squad  of 
lunatics  chosen  among  those  who 
most  readily  accept  the  discipline  of 
command  and  corporeal  exercise. 
Work  is  at  Gheel  the  easy  law  of 
every  day  and  every  dwelling,  allow- 
ing for  the  antipathy  which  certain 
lunatics  evince  toward  every  occupa- 
tion, and  for  incapacity  by  certain 
kinds  of  illness.  But  industry  at 
Gheel  has  this  precious  distinction, 
that  there  the  insane  works  among 
persons  of  sane  mind,  whose  speech 
and  actions  bring  him  back  to  reason, 
whereas  elsewhere  he  is  surrounded 
with  his  companions  in  misfortune, 
whom  he  finds  the  same  in  the  fields 
as  at  the  asylum.  Instead  of  being 
sequestrated  in  fantastic  and  unnatu- 
ral society,  he  continues  to  live  in 
the  real  bosom  of  a  social  family 
whose  children  are  reared  by  his 
side,  he  hears  rational  conversations 
and  witnesses  amusing  scenes.  Does 
he  desire  to  take  part  in  these  ?  He 
is  obliged  to  the  act  of  intelligent  re- 
flection. Occasions  naturally  super- 
vene when  the  lunatic,  butting  against 
inflexible  reality,  is  led  to  recognize 
the  bewilderment  of  his  ideas. 

The  family  compassionates  his 
real  or  imaginary  troubles,  and  the 
latter  are  not  the  least  afflictive. 
The  lunatid  is  very  sensible  of  such 
kindness  ;  for  among  many  of  them, 
the  memories  of  childhood,  of  friend- 
ship, or  of  neighborhood,  are  preserv- 
ed quite  vivacious  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  intellect  The  death  of  a  parent 
or  friend  will  often  draw  warm  tears. 
The  unfortunate  is  consoled  by  show- 
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ing  interest  in  him.  When  this  sym- 
pathetic indulgence  can  no  longer  be 
asked  of  the  natural  family,  where 
hope  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  the 
adoptive  family  ?  Less  discomposed 
by  its  tenderness,  the  latter  more 
easily  obtains  the  obedience  of  the 
lunatic,  who  even  through  his  dark- 
ened reason,  fails  not  to  perceive 
that  he  has  neither  the  right  nor  the 
means  of  imposing  his  caprices  on 
strangers. 

One  fact  constantly  occufs  at 
Gheel  upon  the  arrival  of  raving  ma- 
niacs. After  a  few  days  passed  in 
their  guardian's  house  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  recognized.  Coming  with  the 
strait-jacket  or  in  bonds,  they  are 
appeased  as  soon,  almost,  as  these 
are  taken  oft  Must  this  change  be 
attributed  to  the  new  sphere  that  en- 
virons them,  to  the  regard  that  is 
extended  to  them,  or  to  the  new  cur- 
rent of  impressions  and  ideas  that 
traverses  their  own  folly?  These 
influences,  severally  useful,  are 
strengthened  by  their  association. 
Through  them,  what  remains  sound 
in  the  mind  is  aided  by  good  tenden- 
cies ;  what  there  is  morbid,  is  restrain- 
ed. At  Gheel  is  perpetually  renewed 
the  phenomenon  which  occasioned 
so  much  surprise  at  Bic6tre,  at  Cha- 
renton,  and  in  all  the  hospitals  of 
Europe,  when  intrepid  humanity 
broke  their  chains  and  whips,  con- 
sidered, until  then,  the  only  possible 
instruments  for  controlling  the  in- 
sane. It  now  remains  for  science  to 
confess  that  every  closed  establish- 
ment is  in  itself  a  chain,  the  last  but 
the  heaviest  that  remains  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

The  lunatic  taken  to  an  asylum  is, 
from  the  first,  assailed  with  painful 
impressions,  bunches  of  large  keys, 
massive  doors,  bolts,  bars,  cells, 
yards,  walls,  guardians,  uniforms,  re- 
gulations, bells,  all  the  appearances 
and  all  the  realities  of  a  prison.  At 
vol.  vii.— 53 


Gheel,  welcomed  with  alacrity  by  the 
family  to  which  his  abode  secures  a 
pension,  he  feels  himself  at  his  ease. 
This  first  welcome  exerts  over  the  in- 
sane soul  the  most  auspicious  influ- 
ence ;  for  one  who  comes  from  a  hos- 
pital, it  is  a  true  emancipation.  By 
daily  repetition,  this  contentment 
soon  becomes  an  energetic  prefer- 
ence. When  of  late  years  certain 
councils  of  the  Belgium  hospitals  de- 
cided on  withdrawing  their  insane 
from  Gheel,  to.  transfer  them  to  a  ri- 
val establishment  for  the  sake  of  some 
trivial  economy,  it  occasioned  the 
most  touching  scenes.  Guardians 
and  lunatics  embraced  each  other 
weeping,  and  several  of  the  latter 
hid  themselves  to  escape  from  this 
transfer.  Force  had  to  be  employed 
with  others.  Besides  breaking  in 
upon  their  affections  and  their  ha- 
bits, they  knew  they  were  passing 
from  liberty  to  confinement  I  When 
questioned  on  this  subject,  their  feel- 
ings clearly  appear.  A  foreign  phy- 
sician visiting  Gheel  with  me,  one  day 
asked  a  lunatic  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  one  of  the  lock-up  establish- 
ments, which  system  he  preferred. 
"  You  may  answer  that  for  yourself," 
he  replied  reservedly ;  but  a  long  and 
silent  look  beaming  with  joy  was  the 
expressive  interpretation  of  these 
words.  This  attachment  to  Gheel 
and  to  the  guardian's  family  often  sur- 
vives the  cure.  Guardians  have  of- 
ten been  known  to  keep  gratuitously, 
.  wards  restored  to  their  right  minds, 
but  who  had  lost  their  families  or 
their  relations  with  the  world.  Not 
seldom  is  a  friendly  correspondence 
kept  up  all  their  lives,  while  living 
far  apart  Annual  pilgrimages  from 
Brussels  to  Gheel  renew  ties  formed 
during  the  malady. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  life  for  the  insane  is  more 
benign  at  Gheel  than  in  the  immense 
majority  of  asylums.   Patients  s^nt 
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there  in  the  initial  period  of  insanity, 
frequently  experience  a  change  for 
the  better,  and  many  recover  their 
reason.  Some  cures  have  been  ef- 
fected at  Gheel,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  abortive  treatment  elsewhere. 
Maniacs,  much  agitated,  in  whom  the 
spring  of  life  preserves  its  energy,  are 
cured  sooner  than  the  quiet  ones,  who 
•often  become  imbecile.  Monoma- 
niacs, especially  religious  monoma- 
niacs, are  seldom  cured.  They  are 
more  fortunate  with  intermittent  forms 
•of  insanity,  and  such  are  the  patients 
preferred  by  the  Gheelois,  as  most 
jielpful  in  their  work.  Cures  are 
'more  frequent  on  the  farms,  where 
the  insane  labor,  than  in  the  village, 
where  they  are  less  occupied.  It 
seems  to  be  ascertained  that  the 
number  of  cures  has  diminished  with 
the  falling  off  in  devotion,  and  this 
result  is  no  surprise  to  science,  which, 
without  intervening  in  the  religious 
question,  accounts  faith  among  the 
most  powerful  therapeutic  agents. 
Among  the  patients  classed  as  cura- 
ble, the  proportion  of  cures  has  ave- 
raged between  fifty  and  sixty-five  per 
cent  Unfortunately,  about  three  fifths 
of  the  patients  sent  to  Gheel  are  despe- 
rate cases,  on  whom  all  the  resources 
of  art  have  been  vainly  exhausted 
elsewhere ;  for  Gheel  makes  no  flou- 
rish of  trumpets,  and  only  of  late 
jears  has  possessed  even  an  infir- 
mary, or  a  corps  of  physicians.  Its 
simple  hygiene  of  liberty,  and  the 
family  life  of  poor  peasants,  is  not  cal- 
culated to  exert  the  prestige  of  those 
sadly  magnificent  palaces  in  which 
the  insane  are  confined  by  thou- 
sands, and  where  pretentious  sci- 
ence so  unwisely  snubs  nature.  Cer- 
tain medical  administrators  have 
even  pretended  that  Gheel  was  only 
fit  for  the  incurable.  Formerly,  they 
•came  in  search  of  miracles;  now, 
they  seek  a  last  abode  here.  It 
should  be  remarked,  moreover,  that 


hospitals,  where  the  keeping  of  the 
insane  is  a  burden,  arer  inclined  to 
dismiss  them  as  cured  on  the  earliest 
signs  of  real  improvement;  while 
at  Gheel,  where  their  keeping  is  a 
source  of  profit,  and  where  the  pa- 
tient is  often  more  comfortable  than 
at  home,  nothing  hastens  his  depar- 
ture, which  is  authorized  only  after 
mature  examination  by  the  physician 
of  the  section  and  the  general  inspec- 
tor. The  chances  are  greater  here 
than  elsewhere,  that  the  patient's  dis- 
missal corresponds  to  a  solid  cure. 

In  default  of  complete  restoration, 
the  conditions  of  life  at  Gheel  deter- 
mine in  the  insane  a  general  amelio- 
ration which  constitutes  the  gentlest 
manner  of  being  compatible  xwith 
mental  derangement.  The  morbid 
state,  reduced  to  its  simplest  expres- 
sion, excludes  neither  physical  com- 
fort nor  a  certain  order  of  moral  en- 
joyments, some  of  which  are  delicate 
even  to  refinement  The  subversive 
tendencies  are  attenuated,  if  not  quite 
annulled.  A  young  lady,  confined 
for  a  year  in  a  large  asylum,  used  to 
break  up  there  everything  that  she 
could  lay  her  hands  upon,  and  the 
severest  restraints  had  to  be  forced 
on  her.  At  Gheel,  free  among  the 
peasants,  she  breaks  up  only  little 
bits  of  wood.  Unable  to  overcome 
entirely  the  fatal  impulse  that  besets 
her,  still  she  understands  that  she  is 
in  a  family  which  deserves  considera- 
tion, since,  far  from  oppressing  her, 
they  allow  her  to  obey  her  instinctive 
needs  of  active  movement  The 
young  lunatic  does  her  hosts  as  little 
harm  as  she  can,  and  this  trait  ad- 
mirably exhibits  the  influence  of 
Gheel,  which  mitigates  when  it  can- 
not cure,  and  obtains,  better  than 
any  other  system,  the  state  of  pas- 
sive "  innocence." 

This  innocence  rises  occasionally 
to  a  sympathetic  and  rational  be- 
nevolence.   Among  the  old  lunatics 
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there  are,  generally,  compatriots  or 
acquaintances  of  the  new-comers 
The  former  become  the  interpreters 
of  their  companions  in  misfortune ; 
they  initiate  them  into  the  kind  of 
life  led  at  Gheel ;  they  advise  them 
how  to  manage,  point  out  to  them 
what  the  place  presents  of  interest, 
and  thus  assist  in  naturalizing  them. 

If  liberty  is  the  first  principle  of 
the  colonial  system,  labor  is  the 
second.  Although  every  lunatic  is 
free  to  abstain  from  it,  and  no  physi- 
cal discipline  or  coercive  measure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  a  few  sym- 
pathetic words  and  example  frequent- 
ly suffice  to  wean  the  insane  from 
idleness.  From  half  to  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  are  usefully  oc- 
cupied. The  household  cares  are 
shared  by  women,  by  the  aged  and 
the  infirm,  along  with  the  children 
and  servants  of  the  family.  Most 
of  the  artisans,  such  as  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers,  blacksmiths, 
bakers,  curriers,  etc.,  find  a  place  in 
the  local  industry.  Some  work  on 
their  own  account,  and  are  patronized 
in  proportion  to  their  skill.  There 
used  to  be  at  Gheel  an  excellent 
cabinet-maker,  very  intelligent,  and 
who  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
the  exercise  of  his  trade.  A  Dutch- 
man, he  had  served  in  the  French 
army,  was  made  prisoner  in  Russia, 
then  incorporated  among  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don.  In  1815,  being  in 
Belgium,  he  deserted,  or  rather  re- 
sumed his  liberty  and  nationality, 
and  married  at  Brussels,  where  he 
fell  into  hallucinations  which  occa- 
sioned his  transportation  to  Gheel. 
He  lived  twenty -five  years  there, 
practising  his  art  with  success,  and 
talked  very  rationally  about  matters 
in  general,  only  he  affirmed  that  the 
devil  every  night  entered  his  body 
by  the  heels,  and  lodged  somewhere 
in  it,  which  led  him  to  conclude 
all  his  discourses  by  asking  for  a 


probe  to  hunt  the  evil  spirit.  Care 
is  taken  to  place  every  lunatic  in  a 
family  so  situated  in  village  or  coun- 
try, as  to  employ  his  or  her  indus- 
trial capacities  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  furious  maniacs  are  most 
in  request  by  the  peasants,  a  prefer- 
ence easily  explained.  Fury  attests 
the  energy  of  the  organism  ;  the  in- 
ternal force,  physical  or  moral,  is  dis- 
ordered but  abundant  In  their  pe- 
riods of  calm,  madmen  of  this  class 
are  vigorous  laborers ;  whereas  no 
profit  can  be  made  of  an  idiot  or  a 
paralytic.  On  a  sudden  and  violent 
paroxysm  of  acute  mania,  the  farm- 
er's family,  aided  by  the  passengers 
and  neighbors,  soon  obtain  control 
of  it  Quieted  again,  the  lunatic  re- 
sumes his  work,  and  this  work,  which 
profits  the  farmer,  ameliorates  by  an 
energetic  and  continuous  diversion 
the  state  of  the  patient,  rendering 
his  paroxysms  less  frequent 

Although  the  importance  of  work- 
ing is  now  very  generally  understood, 
few  asylums  are  provided  with  ade- 
quate grounds,  workshops,  and  im- 
plements for  employing  their  patients 
to  advantage ;  hence  this  progress  is 
still  a  rare  exception,  and  even  when 
it  exists,  its  benefit  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  vexatious  constraint  of 
its  discipline  resembling  penitentiary 
labor.  In  most  of  the  rich  establish- 
ments life  passes  in  oppressive  idle- 
ness, leaving  the  patient  all  day  long 
to  his  dreams,  without  procuring  him 
that  muscular  fatigue  so  propitious 
to  sleep  at  night.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  a  sane  man  mad. 

As  for  mental  occupation  with 
books,  games,  spectacles,  and  social 
assemblies,  they  tend  to  excite  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  circulation 
of  the  brain,  and  are  often  opposed 
to  the  desired  equilibrium  of  the  or- 
ganism. In  the  Russian  hospitals, 
the  military  organization  of  labor  be- 
comes but  a  tribute  of  passive  obedi- 
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ence  to  absolute  authority,  and  ceases 
to  effect  energetic  revulsion  from 
the  bewilderment  of  the  mind.  So 
needlework  affords  to  women  a  kind 
of  instinctive  or  mechanical  activity 
of  the  fingers,  which  leaves  the  imagi- 
nation vagabond.  Such  labors,  pro- 
longed for  many  hours,  are  so  much 
the  more  objectionable  from  their 
sedentary  nature,  which  rather  favors 
than  averts  glandular  obstructions 
and  correlative  disturbance  in  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  systems. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  small  far- 
mer, considered  as  a  whole,  com- 
bines natural  interests  with  varied 
occupations  and  movements  requir- 
ing skill  and  strength  in  moderate 
degree,  observation  and  attention. 
Above  all,  man  feels  himself  here  a 
direct  coagent  with  the  elemental 
forces,  a  shareholder  in  the  common- 
wealth of  the  universe,  alternately 
obeying  and  commanding,  utilizing 
and  enjoying  the  play  of  solar  and 
planetary  forces.  It  is  true  that  all 
have  not  equally  the  intellectual  con- 
sciousness of  their  participation  in 
this  great  drama,  nor  the  intimate 
satisfaction  and  dignity  that  accrue 
from  it ;  yet  none  can  be  alien  to  its 
penetrating  virtues,  they  sustain  the 
meanest  hind  and  the  most  oppress- 
ed slave  ;  much  more,  the  free,  the 
voluntary,  and  amateur  collaborator. 
The  aspects  of  nature  wear  the  color 
of  the  spirit;  they  are  sanative  in 
proportion  as  man  becomes  the  mir- 
ror, the  guide,  and  the  instrument  of 
her  powers.  In  the  prisoner,  at 
best  their  suggestions  cherish  painful 
aspirations.  For  the  free  laborer 
alone  are  they  pregnant  with  infinite 
sweetness. 

The  arts,  and  especially  music,  con- 
tribute to  the  social  life  of  Gheel, 
and  repeat  for  many  a  tormented  spi- 
rit the  experience  of  David  with 
Saul.*   A  lunatic,  surnamed  Colbert 

*  I  Kings  xti.  93. 


the  Great,  a  skilful  violinist,  founded 
the  harmony  or  choral  society,  and 
his  name  is  still  honored  in  the  memo- 
ry of  all  the  Gheelois.  His  portrait 
adorns  the  hall  where  the  society 
holds  its  meetings,  and  this  hom- 
age attests  the  cordial  fraternity, 
devoid  of  prejudices  and  of  false 
shame,  which  characterizes  the,  Gheel 
folk.  In  their  concerts,  at  patriotic 
or  religious  festivals,  the  parts  are 
distributed  to  the  musicians  accord- 
ing to  the  irrespective  talents ;  if  they 
play  or  sing  well,  nothing  more  is 
required.  To  improve  natural  gifts, 
there  is  a  singing-school  for  the  in- 
sane. M  tiller,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man composer  and  chief  of  the  har- 
mony club,  is  the  director  designa- 
ted by  the  public  voice,  who  solicits 
the  honor  of  forming,  among  the  in- 
sane, pupils  who  shall  assist  him  in 
his  concerts. 

Several  of  the  insane  are  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  of  Saint  Dymphna. 
Many  of  them  piously  mingle  in  the 
processions.  They  are  often  seen  in 
this  church  imploring  on  their  knees 
the  grace  of  heaven.  Only  those 
whose  illusion  it  is  to  believe  them- 
selves gods  or  kings,  do  not  kneel, 
but  otherwise  behave  themselves 
with  decency  and  respect  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  individuals  subject  to 
aberrations  of  reason,  still  undergo 
the  influence  of  the  prevailing  tone 
and  manner  of  deportment,  and  give 
in  their  turn  good  examples.  They 
are  generally  much  attached  to  the 
faith  of  their  childhood.  In  health 
or  in  sickness,  and  at  the  approach 
of  death,  they  are  admitted  to  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  whenever 
their  condition  is  not  such  as  to  ex- 
clude moral  conscience.  These  acts 
raise  the  poor  lunatic  in  his  self-re- 
spect, and  in  the  eyes  of  the  popula- 
tion they  are  a  medicine  of  the  soul. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  rigors  previously 
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enforced  against  the  insane  were  re- 
laxed, a  king  was  the  first  to  experi- 
ence the  benefits  of  an  opposite  sys- 
tem. George  III.  was  treated  by 
Willis  on  the  conditions  of  personal 
liberty,  out-door  amusements,  and 
the  family  life.  The  sons  of  Willis, 
faithful  to  their  father's  lessons,  con- 
tinued to  receive  at  Greatford,  luna- 
tics boarded  in  private  families,  but 
at  prices  which  limited  this  privilege 
to  the  wealthy.  Gheel,  without 
splendid  palaces,  gardens,  and  parks, 
which  delight  visitors,  but  make  little 
impression  on  those  who  are  used  to 
them,  accords  to  the  poorest  the 
treatment  of  George  III.,  and  with 
the  precious  addition  of  work. 

In  France,  Pinel  was  the  promoter 
and  persevering  apostle  of  the  reform 
first  inaugurated  at  BicStre,  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Salpe'triere  and  Cha- 
renton.  Aiming  to  raise  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  patients  those  hapless  victims 
who  had  previously  been  treated  as 
criminals  or  as  wild  beasts,  beaten 
and  chained,  he  realized  half  his  pro- 
gramme in  making  them  simple  pri- 
soners, watched  and  cared  for  with 
intelligence.  His  successes  were 
propagated  throughout  Europe,  and 
all  public  or  private  asylums  aban- 
doned the  system  of  direct  violence 
*  or  constraint,  to  give,  in  the  measure 
of  their  resources  m  grounds  and 
buildings,  a  larger  part  to  liberty  of 


action  and  to  labor.  The  so-called 
"non-restraint"  system  of  England 
merely  substitutes  for  active  cruelties 
dark  cells  padded  with  mattresses. 
Some  asylums  endeavor  to  utilize  the 
influence  of  the  director's  family  cir- 
cle, but  only  at  Gheel  are  the  com- 
mon rights  of  man  accorded  to  the 
insane.  Benevolent  sentiments  to- 
ward the  insane  have  been  cherished 
in  Mohammedan  countries ;  regular 
and  methodical  labor  with  a  view  to 
economy  is  common  to  many  estab- 
lishments ;  excursions  and  amuse-, 
ments  are  organized  by  a  few :  but 
nowhere  so  effectively  as  at  Gheel 
have  liberty,  sympathy,  and  labor 
been  combined  in  the  common  inte-> 
rest  of  the  insane  and  of  their  keep- 
ers. These,  with  the  sedative  influ- 
ence of  a  mild,  moist  climate  on  the 
temperament,  and  the  consolations 
of  religion  for  the  soul,  have  almost 
divested  insanity  of  its  dangers,  and 
authorize  emancipation  from  thosa 
chains  of  stone  which  elsewhere 
weigh  no  less  than  chains  of  iron  on 
the  unhappy  victims  of  fear  and  dis- 
trust 

This  humble  parish  addresses  to 
every  conscience  a  lesson  eloquent  in 
its  simplicity  of  tender  devotion  to- 
ward our  brothers  the  most  fallen,  and 
whom  the  world  disdains  and  repul- 
ses. It  shows  how  charity  may  pre- 
cede and  complete  science. 
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LIFE'S  C 

And  the  great  sea  closed  over 
that  wild  struggle,  and  the  wreck 
went  down  with  its  precious  freight 
of  immortality  1 

There  was  a  single  cry  that  came 
from  the  white  lips,  one  glance  from 
the  tearless,  appealing  eyes. 

"All  ready!"  sounded  a  rough 
voice  from  the  long-boat 

"  For  my  child !"  she  called  out  to 
me,  above  the  awful  din  and  tumult 
And  I  could  only  clench  the  rosary 
with  its  precious  crucifix  in  my  bosom, 
and  spring  into  the  already  crowded 
boat  I  missed  and  fell,  and,  grasp- 
ing an  oar,  fought  the  angry  sea  for 
life. 

I  vaguely  recollect  a  fearful  shriek, 
as  the  steamer  turned  and  settled ; 
and  when  she  sank,  the  strong  cur- 
rent drew  in  the  last  of  the  boats,  the 
boat  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge. 
I  closed  my  eyes,  but  in  my  ear  rang 
the  agony,  the  wild  despair  of  that 
cry,  "  My  God  !  my  God  !"  I  sup- 
pose I  fainted  ;  for  I  only  remember 
opening  my  eyes  on  the  deck  of  a 
small  vessel,  which  was  scudding  un- 
der bare  poles  before  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane. Weeks  passed  by,  and  in  a 
quiet  English  village,  on  the  soft, 
balmy  south  coast,  I  lay  trying  to  re- 
gain the  strength  which  brain  fever 
had  quite  exhausted. 

My  kind  English  nurse  told  me 
that  through  it  all  I  grasped  the  ro- 
sary, and  her  heart  was  touched  by 
my  devotion  to  the  crucifix.  This 
recalled  that  fearful  autumn  morning, 
when,  amid  the  dimness  of  the  fog, 
the  Arctic  went  down  to  her  burial. 

Reverently  I  kissed  the  crucifix, 
and  murmured  my  Credo ;  from  the 
very  depths  of  my  soul  went  upward, 
"  I  believe  in  God  1"    Then,  as  I 


clasped  the  cross,  I  felt  it  move ;  but 
I  went  through  my  prayers,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  pressure  of  my 
hands  caused  the  spring  to  move, 
and  a  closely  folded  paper  fell  upon 
my  breast  The  crucifix  was  large 
and  hollow.  I  carefully  unfolded  the 
delicate  paper,  and  a  shudder  passed 
over  me  as  the  vision  of  that  paie 
woman,  struggling  amid  the  breakers, 
arose  from  memory's  gloaming.  The 
very  first  words  that  met  my  eye 
were,  "  I  believe  in  God  !  and,"  she 
wrote,  "I  will  follow  his  guidance. 
Far  from  those  that  are  dearest  to 
me,  I  have  buried  my  husband  where 
his  fathers  rest ;  and  now,  my  child's 
voice  calls  me  from  my  home  across 
the  Atlantic  I  dreamed  last  night 
of  a  fog,  a  dense  mist,  that  hung  like 
a  curtain ;  of  a  fearful  crash,  and  a 
vision  of  anguish  that  seems  too  real 
for  dreaming  ;  but  my  child's  voice 
is  echoing  in  my  heart,  and  may 
God  speed  my  wanderings  I  A  sor- 
row as  of  coming  woe  oppresses  me ; 
but  I  believe  in  God  1  and  his  mercy 
will  save  me. 

"  My  little  daughter,  Marguerite  Ce- 
cil, is  with  her  guardian,  Henry  Alan, 

No.  86  East  street,  New  York. 

May  the  everlasting  Arms  forever  en- 
fold her !  Ruth  Cecil." 

Poor  lamb  !  my  heart  whispered, 
the  one  idol,  and  so  desolate  1  Well, 
the  spring  found  me  on  my  journey 
to  the  busy  metropolis  ;  and  wending 

my  way  to  East  street,  I  found 

the  most  elfish  little  fairy  that  fate 
had  ever  set  drifting  on  life's  ocean 
all  alone.  A  bonnie  wee  thing  was 
Madge  Cecil ;  so  frail  that  her  tenure 
here  seemed  too  slight  for  holding ; 
yet  from  the  wonderful  gray  eyes 
came  flashes  that  gave  promise  of  a 
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splendid  future.  Golden  hair  court- 
ed the  sunbeams,  and,  flecked  with 
light,  wrapped  around  the  most  grace-* 
ful  contour  that  twelve  summers  had 
ever  shone  upferi.  She  knew  of  her  mo- 
ther's death,  for  her  deep  mourning 
dress  contrasted  almost  painfully  with 
the  delicate  whiteness  of  her  com- 
plexion. And  when  I  drew  her  upon 
my  knee  and  put  the  rosary  in  her 
hand,  she  threw  her  arms  around  me, 
and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  1  really  trembled  as  I  listen- 
ed, for  a  storm  of  passionate  agony 
was  convulsing  a  frame  which  had 
little  to  offer  in  combat.  "  Mamma ! 
mamma  I"  she  sobbed  out,  aAd  she 
clasped  me  closer.  "  Will  God  take 
me  home  to  her  ?  O  mamma  1  come 
backr 

My  heart  ached  for  the  child,  whose 
grief  seemed  agonizing  her  very  soul, 
so  I  tried  to  quiet  her,  and  told  her  of 
the  brighter  home  where,  with  the  ho- 
ly Mother  of  God,  her  own  mother 
would  be  singing  hallelujahs.  I  told 
her  that  this  earth  was  only  a  brief 
journeying-place  which  led  to  the 
sweet  haven  of  eternal  love,  the  land 
where  farewells  could  never  bring  a 
cloud,  nor  partings  cast  a  shadow. 
Then  the  large  gray  eyes  looked 
trustingly  up  into  my  face,  and  with 
her  arms  around  me,  I  felt  the  love 
of  my  heart  go  out  toward  her  with 
a  strength  ahd  purity  I  had  never 
known  before. 

Soon  after  this,  her  guardian  plac- 
ed her  at  Madame  Cathaire's  large 
boarding-school,  and  "  Uncle  Hal," 
as  she  now  called  me,  was  always 
her  chosen  confidant  and  friend. 

Years  passed,  and  I  watched  her 
leautiful  girlhood  unfold.  She  had 
Tare  talents,  a  quick  intellect,  and  in- 
tense appreciation  of  the  beautiful ; 
indeed,  a  purer  spirit  seldom  lived  in 
this  mortal  tenement  Yet,  with  her 
enthusiastic,  impulsive  nature,  she 
possessed  a  quiet  strength  of  control 
that  caused  visions  of  the  old  martyrs 


to  rise ;  for  I  felt  that  she,  too,  could 
wrestle  with  passion,  and,  with  God's 
grace,  subdue  all  sin. 
-  And  thus  time  sped  on,  and  each 
passing  season  left  its  impress  only 
to  mature  and  render  more  perfect 
the  succeeding ;  and  her  eighteenth 
birthday  found  her  the  realization  of 
spiritual  loveliness.  The  exquisite 
golden  curls  of  her  childhood  fell  in 
irregular  waves  from  the  low  Grecian 
brow,  and  the  sweet,  earnest  eyes 
always  recalled  those  of  Guido's  an- 
gel, bearing  the  branch  of  lilies,  in 
his  beautiful  picture  of  "  The  Annun- 
ciation." She  was  living  with  her 
guardian,  and  her  great  wealth  at- 
tracted many  in  a  city  where  gold  is 
"  the  winning  card." 

There  was  a  charming  freshness 
and  naivetk  in  the  young  girl,  and  at 
times  almost  a  religious  light  gleam- 
ed from  the  depths  of  her  large  gray 
eyes. 

Her  guardian's  nephew,  Henry 
Eisdon,  had  just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  I  watched  him  as  he  dallied, 
at  first  carelessly,  among  the  crowd 
that  gathered  around  her. 

I  did  not  fancy  the  young  man, 
and  there  was  an  indescribable  bar- 
rier which  rose  up  always  when  I 
tried  to  like  him.  He  was  what  the 
world  would  call  handsome  and  dis- 
tingut)  but  the  droop  of  the  lower  lip, 
the  heavy  jaw,  and  narrow  forehead 
truly  told  of  the  fierce  animal  nature 
within.  Madge  was  very  lovely  in  this 
first  season,  and  it  was  plainly  appa- 
rent that  he  entirely  failed  to  impress 
her ;  indeed,  at  times  her  coldness 
toward  him  was  marked. 

On  returning  from  vespers,  one 
mild  May  evening,  she  asked  me  to 
accompany  her  on  her  Sunday  visits. 
Of  course,  I  went,  for  whp  could  re- 
fuse her  ?  Down  the  dark  streets  we 
wandered,  till  we  arrived  at  an  old 
brick  house  that,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  may  possibly  have  been  in  its 
prime.    She  tapped  at  the  dingy 
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door,  and,  like  an  angel  of  light,  her 
presence  seemed  to  brighten  the 
room.  A  sick  woman  lay  stretched 
on  a  miserable  pallet,  and  a  racking 
cough  shook  her  weak  frame ;  but  a 
smile  of  happiness  illumined  the 
pinched  features,  and  her  voice  was 
tender  as  it  thanked  Madge  for  her 
gentle  deeds  of  love. 

A  woman's  kindliness  is  nevermore 
beautifully  displayed  than  in  a  sick 
chamber ;  and  my  heart  did  homage 
to  the  young  girl,  as  she  knelt  by  the 
sick  woman's  bed,  murmuring,  in  low, 
comforting  tones,  the  prayer : 

"  Visit,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  1 
this  habitation,  and  drive  far  from  it 
all  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  May 
thy  holy  angels  dwell  herein,  to  pre- 
serve her  in  peace ;  and  may  thy 
holy  benedictions  always  remain 
with  her,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

Her  face  was  radiant,  and  her  up- 
turned eyes  were  holy  with  inspira- 
tion. Just  then  a  shadow  darkened 
the  doorway,  and  I  looked,  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  one  perfectly  absorbed  in 
the  scene  before  him.  My  startled 
movement  recalled  Madge,  and  a 
soft  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks 
as  she  seemed  to  feel  the  observa- 
tion of  the  stranger. 

"O  Miss  Cecil!  here  is  Mr. 
Grey,  who  has  been  as  kind  as 
yourself.  This  is  Miss  Cecil,  Mr. 
Grey."  And  then  he  advanced,  and 
the  fading  sunlight  fell  upon  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  manhood.  Six  feet 
of  magnificently  proportioned  height, 
and  a  head  which  Vandyke  would 
have  gloried  in ;  steel-gray,  flashing 
eyes,  a  brow  upon  which  intellect 
and  will  were  marked,  and  a  com- 
plexion which  the  suns  of  Southern 
Europe  had  darkened  into  olive. 

*  Pardon  me,  Miss  Cecil,  but  the 
likeness  is  perfect,  and  the  name  so 
familiar.  Was  your  mother  Ruth  An- 
derson?" 

Tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  as 


she  half-whispered,  "YesT  She 
could  never  speak  calmly  of  her 
mother,  for  her  love  seemed  only  to 
strengthen  as  years  made  the  loss 
more  keenly  felt  In  an  instant  he 
was  by  her  side,  and,  with  the  tender 
but  perfectly  respectful  manner — the 
manner  so  acceptable  to  a  woman — 
he  told  her  how  eagerly  he  had 
sought  for  this  child  of  his  old  and 
esteemed  friend.  He  had  gone 
abroad  with  her  mother,  and  re- 
mained in  Europe  till  within  a  few 
months.  He  had  read  of  the  fear- 
ful doom  of  the  Arctic,  and  vainly 
tried  to  trace  the  child. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Madge,  how 
very  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and,  be- 
fore long,  I  shall  hope  to  be  a  very 
good  friend." 

And  they  did  meet  very  often. 
Madge  spent  the  summer  at  New- 
port, and  Mr.  Grey's  cottage  was 
near  her  guardian's  lovely  home.  I 
suppose  there  is  truth  in  the  old 
and  familiar  theory  of  elective  affini- 
ties ;  for  the  strength  of  his  nature 
seemed  to  absorb  her  gentle,  loving 
trust,  and  her  impulsive,  passionate 
heart  was  entirely  swayed  by  his 
steady,  strong  affection ;  in  truth, 
each  chord  felt  the  echo  from  his. 
And  so,  in  the  autumn,  I  was  not 
surprised  when  she  pointed  to  a 
magnificent  solitaire  diamond  on 
the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  promised  to 
be  the  wife  of  Newton  Grey. 

They  had  returned  to  New  York, 
and  Madge  and  Mr.  Grey  were  look- 
ing over  a  portfolio  of  engravings  at 
the  further  end  of  the  library,  while  I 
sat  smoking  in  front  of  the  bright  coal- 
fire,  dreaming  day-dreams,  as  the; 
smoke  curled  and  floated  away,, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened 
and  Henry  Elsdon  came  in.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  that, 
only  for  one  single  moment,  darken- 
ed his  features ;  only  for  an  instant 
his  face  looked  thus,  and  then,  with- 
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A  quick,  soft  step,  he  crossed  the 
library,  and  suavely  joined  the  circle 
around  the  engravings*  I  could  see 
that  Newton  Grey  would  never  stoop 
to  suspect  him;  but  Madge  recoil- 
ed from  him,  for  there  was  not  the 
slightest  affinity  between  such  na- 
tures. 

"Uncle  Hal,"  she  told  me  one 
morning,  "  I  always  feel  that  I  ought 
to  cross  myself  when  Henry  Elsdon 
comes  near  me,  that  I  may  pray  to  be 
saved  from  some  impending  evil.,, 

And  my  lamb  was  right,  for  truly 
a  wolf  did  prey  near  for  her  destruc- 
tion. 

Business  called  me  to  the  South, 
and  I  left  New  York  to  breathe  the 
balmier  air  of  Charleston.  It  was  a 
delicious  winter,  that  soft  season  in 
the  sunny  South.  Violets  in  the  gar- 
dens in  December,  and  the  scarlet 
winter  roses  and  sweet  mignonette 
brightening  ihe  lovely  villa  -  like 
houses  on  the  battery. 

I  was  slowly  descending  the  stone 
steps  that  led  from  the  beautiful  ca- 
thedral, while  the  last  echoes  of  the 
bishop's  gentle  voice  yet  rang  in  my 
ears,  when  a  letter  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  my  friend  Colonel  Everett 
I  did  not  open  it  then,  but  strolled 
down  Broad  street,  to  the  Mills  House, 
and  in  my  pleasant  room  I  sat  down 
to  enjoy  Madge  Cecil's  confidence. 
Imagine  my  horror  as  I  read : 

u  Come  to  me,  dear  Uncle  Hal,  for 
God  alone  can  strengthen  me  in  this 
fearful  sorrow.  I  cannot  understand, 
but  yesterday  Mr.  Grey  left  me  after 
a  short  visit,  and  to-day  they  tell  me 
that  he  is  dead.  I  hear  low  whisper- 
ings of  a  terrible  sin,  of  which  Henry 
Elsdon  is  guilty.  For  my  dead  mo- 
ther's sake,  come  and  aid  your  deso- 
late Madge." 

I  left  that  evening,  and  on  Satur- 
day held  my  darling  in  my  arms. 
Then  the  whole  story  in  its  fearful 
detail  was  repeated.  Henry  Elsdon 
had  wished  to  marry  my  ward,  but 


she  had  refused  him,  some  time  be- 
fore her  engagement  with  Newton 
Grey.  Elsdon's  pride  was  piqued, 
and  he  determined  to  be  revenged. 
Then  began  a  system  of  deceit  that 
was  Machiavelian ;  for  with  subtle 
skill  he  won  Grey's  friendship,  till  at 
last,  in  one  unguarded  moment,  he 
dared  to  speak  lightly  of  Madge.  In 
an  instant  Grey  rose,  his  face  white 
with  a  terrible  calm  : 

"  I  am  in  my  own  rooms,  Mr.  Els- 
don, therefore  you  are  safe  ;  but  you 
must  feel  that  each  word  that  you 
have  uttered  shall  be  retracted,  else 
there  can  be  but  one  settlement." 

"  And,  by  God  1  there  shall  be  but 
one  settlement  1"  And  Elsdon's  face 
glared  with  hate. 

And  so  in  the  code  that  teaches 
murder  —  cold,  passionless,  brutal 
murder — they  sought  refuge  ;  and 
Newton  Grey  fell,  pierced  through 
the  temples. 

Sorrows  seem  truly  convoyed  on 
this  ocean  of  life,  this  sea  of  wild 
unrest ;  for  in  a  few  months  Mr. 
Alan  lost  his  fortune,  and,  of  course, 
my  ward's  wealth  was  also  engulfed 
in  the  great  whirlpool  of  ruin. 

A  strange  suspicion  clouded  my 
heart,  and  with  an  intuition  of  the 
truth,  I  felt  that  I  could  single  out 
the  demon  who  had  spread  destruc- 
tion in  this  home. 

But  with  the  suavity  of  deceit,  he 
subtly  turned  aside  the  tide  of  cen- 
sure, so  justly  his  due,  and  the  world 
even  forgave  him  for  the  duel ;  for 
strange  travestied  stories  floated 
through  the  city.  Who  gave  them 
to  the  public  ?  I  felt,  I  knew  that 
Henry  Elsdon  had  only  added  to  the 
infamy  which  weighed  upon  his  soul ; 
but  as  yet  the  avenger  had  not  struck, 
the  race  of  hell  had  not  been  accom- 
plished! ... 

It  was  the  exciting  winter  of  '60 — 
December,  i860!  South  -  Carolina 
had  torn  herself  from  her  sisters, 
and  Washington  was  in  a  ferment 
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Crowds  congregated  at  the  hotels 
to  watch  .  the  opening  of  a  season 
fraught  with  destiny,  .  Men  with 
reckless,  evil  passions  increased  the 
excitement ;  for  cognac  burned  and 
whiskey  infuriated,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  humanity  seemed  consumed 
by  the  one  madness,  mutual  hate ! 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  27th 
of  December.  The  telegraph  had 
spread  the  news  of  Anderson's  eva- 
cuation of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  the 
agitation  was  culminating  in  effort. 
There  is  a  season  when  enthusiasm 
pulses,  till  the  wild  madness  intoxi- 
.cates  all  feeling ;  then  some  sudden 
crowding  on  of  events  drives  the 
fierce  current  into  action,  and  the 
mighty  mass  heaves  and  surges  with 
one  will,  one  heart,  for  the  conflict : 
and  so  it  was  to  night.  I  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  Seventh  street,  watching  the 
changing  faces  which  the  gas-light 
flared  upon,  when  a  woman's  voice 
in  wild  terror  startled  me.  "  In  the 
name  of  the  cross,  forbear!"  she 
cried.  And  I  turned  to  see  a  face 
pale  with  fear  and  horror.  In  an 
instant  I  was  beside  her ;  she  held 
the  cross  of  her  rosary  toward  the 
man  who  had  dared,  not  only  to  in- 
sult a  woman,  but  one  of  God's  min- 
istering angels,  those  pure  spirits  of 
comfort,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

I  struck  the  brute  from  her,  but 
not  without  recognizing  the  features, 
even  though  inflamed  and  distorted 
by  liquor.  She  almost  fainted  in  my 
arms,  but  I  placed  her  in  my  sister's 
carriage,  just  then  passing,  and  order- 
ed it  to  drive  to  the  address  which 
she  gave. 

What  there  was  in  the  tones  of 
that  woman's  voice  I  could  not  ex- 
plain to  myself ;  but  a  sad  chord  vi- 
brated till  the  echoes  waked  in  my 
heart  feelings  that  I  thought  were 
sleeping  quietly  in  a  jealously  guard- 
ed grave  of  the  past    .    .  . 

Four  years  had  gone  by  since  that 


night,  and  the  war  that  shook  this 
continent  had  closed ;  ended  were 
the  years  that  had  brought  their  holo- 
caust, the  proof  of  the  calibre  of  the 
men  who  had  died  on  the  field  of 
honor. 

Grant's  triumphant  legions  garri- 
soned the  Confederate  capital,  and  I 
was  appointed  surgeon  in  charge  of 

 Hospital,  where  the  sick  and 

wounded  of  both  armies  were  tended 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  intense  heat  of  those  early 
summer  days  I  can  never  forget,  and 
the  poor  fellows  in  blue  and  gray 
tossed  from  side  to  side  on  the  nar- 
row cots  in  the  fever  wards.    It  was 

my  night  in  Hospital,  for  I  was 

appointed  to  relieve  Dr.  ,  and  I 

observed  a  "  sister  "  bending  over  a 
patient  whose  white  face  and  faint 
voice  told  me  that  his  hours  were 
numbered. 

"Sister  Mary,"  said  the  feeble 
tones,  u  will  you  bathe  my  temples  ? 
they  burn  and  throb  as  fiercely  as 
my  own  heart.  Sister,  can  a  vile 
wretch  ask  you  to  stand  near  when 
he  is  dying?  Sister,  you  who  are 
pure  and  holy,  tell  me  if  God  will 
pardon  me  ?" 

"  He  came  to  save  sinners  I"  I 
heard  the  low  voice  whisper.  And  she 
smoothed  back  the  tangled  masses 
of  dark,  waving  hair,  and  tenderly 
soothed  the  poor  fevered  brow  on 
which  the  dews  of  death  were  gather- 
ing. "  Stay  near  me,  sister.  Let  me 
hold  your  hand,  while  I  listen  to  your 
voice,  that  recalls  one  in  the  long 
ago.  O  God  !  look  down  in  mercy !" 

And  she  whispered  sweet  words  of 
comfort  that  calmed  the  unrest  of  sir* 
and  shame. 

"Sister,  if  I  could  give  all  the 
years  that  I  have  wasted,  if  I  would 
toil  and  struggle  and  pray  for  pardon, 
would  Christ  have  mercy  upon  one 
whose  years  are  heavily  weighted 
with  sin  ?" 

"  Repent,  and  ye  shall  be  saved." 
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"  Ah  God  !  I  do  repent,  and  if  a 
thousand  years  of  suffering  could 
atone  for  all,  I  would  not  shrink  from 
a  single  pang.    Sister,1'  and  he  turn- 
ed and  held  her  hand  closer,  and 
gazed  long  and  anxiously  into  her  half- 
averted  face.    "  My  God !  can  it 
be  ?"  But  she  turned  further  into  the 
shadowy  twilight,  and  her  face  was 
almost  hidden.    "  Sister,  I  must  tell 
you,  because  there  is  something  in 
your  tone  and  look,  though  I  cannot 
see  you  well,  that  brings  her  back  to 
me  ;  so  be  patient  for  a  little  while 
and  do  not  leave  me  yet.    In  the 
long  ago  I  loved,  and  she  whom  I 
worshipped  gave  me  no  return.  I 
think  that  circumstances  migty  have 
moulded  her  differently,  though  my 
selfish  passions  taught  me  then  to 
care  for  little,  save  what  contributed 
to  my  own  gratification.    Well,  I. 
watched  her  love  for  another,  and  the 
devil  influenced  me ;  he  stole  away  my 
truth,  my  love,  my  honor !  I  was  mad 
with  jealousy,  I  was  wild  with  disap- 
pointed love,  and  I  swore  to  be  re- 
venged.   Therefore  the  schemes  I 
laid,  the  deceit  I  practised  ;  ay,  I 
bided  well  my  time.    I  stole  the 
friendship  of  her  lover,  and  poured 
my  poison  into  his  ears  ;  but  his  no- 
ble nature  shamed  me,  his  trust  could 
not  be  shaken  ;  then — ah  !  how  well 
I  remember  the  evening — I  spoke  of 
her  as  my  heart  never  believed ;  I 
lied,  wickedly,  maliciously  lied,  upon 
her  !    Then  his  knightly  spirit  rose, 
and  he  fell  by  my  hand  !    I  had  be- 
gun ;  the  poison  was  maddening ;  I 
could  not  stop,  even  though  murder 
barred  my  path ;  so  I  counselled  her 
guardian  as  to  investments,  and  in 
one  mad  moment  her  fortune  crashed 
with  his. 

"  Still  I  tracked  her  on  her  mission 
of  mercy  to  Washington  ;  I  dogged 
her  steps  when  she  left  the  couch  of 
the  sick  woman  whose  death  agonies 
she  had  soothed ;  I  stood  near  the 
door  of  the  wretched  hovel,  listening 


to  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  that  is 
haunting  me  to-night ;  and — I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  only  felt 
that  there\was  yet  something  undone 
which  might  humble  her,  might  place 
her  at'my  mercy ;  hell's  fires  raged 
in  my  heart— and,  may  God  forgive 
me,  but  I  spoke  words  to  her  which, 
no  man  should  utter  and  live.  But 
she  escaped  me,  and  was  torn  from 
my  grasp,  while  her  pallid  face  grew 
whiter  still  as  she  spoke  in  terror, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  cross,  forbear  l' 

"  Since  that  evening,  I  have  never 
seen  her  face  ;  but,,  sister,  to-night 
all  her  saintly  purity  comes  back  to 
shame  me,  and  I  feel  that  the  flames 
of  hell  would  be  less  fiery  if  I  could 
hearjier  Say,  *  I  forgive  you  V  "  There 
was  a  brief  pause ;  the  twilight  of  June 
shadowed  the  whitewashed  wards, 
and  the  young  moon  shed  a  soft 
light  over  the  starry  heavens ;  but 
was  it  a  message  that  flashed  irom 
Our  Lady's,  crown,  that  lit  the  pallet 
over  which  the  sister  leaned  ?  Ay, 
the  face  of  Guido's  angel,  the  angel 
of  the  lilies,  shone  over  the  dying 
man,  as  the  sweet  voice  whispered, 
"Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you." 

"  Her  voice !"  he  cried.  And  a  sud- 
den strength  seemed  to  possess  him ; 
for,  seizing  her  hand,  he  pushed  back 
the  black  bonnet,  and  whispered, 
"  Madge  Cecil,  dare  I  pray  for  your 
pardon  ?" 

"  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us.  Amen."  And  she  gave  him  her 
crucifix,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips. 

"  Then  let  me  die  in  your  faith ; 
for,  if  its  doctrines  teach  you  even 
to  forgive  me,  then  through  the  pray- 
ers of  your  church  will  God  grant 
mercy  to  my  soul."  He  fainted  in 
her  arms,  and  she  summoned  me. 

"  Dr.  ,  take  care  of  him  till  my 

return." 

I  had  heard  it  all,  but  she  failed 
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to  recognize  me.  Grief  had  whiten- 
ed my  hair,  and  an  iron-gray  beard 
covered  my  face ;  and  I  preferred 
that  she  should  not  know  me  yet 
Soon  I  saw  her  return  with  Father 
Baker.  My  cordial  had  revived  Els- 
don,  and  in  faint  voice  he  repeated 
his  wish. 

"  Let  me  be  received,  father,  into 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  pray  God  to  have  mercy 
on  my  soul." 

The  time  was  short,  and  no  pre- 
cious moment  of  it  was  to  be  lost. 
The  good  priest  proceeded  at  once 
to  his  work  of  preparing  the  poor  man 
for  death.  His  penitence  seemed 
sincere  and  profound,  and  his  desire 
for  the  sacraments  of  the  church 
most  earnest.  They  were  at  once 
administered  to  him ;  and  on  his 
fervently  expressed  wish  that  the 
holy  viaticum  might  be  permitted  to 
him,  it  was  brought 

A  snowy  linen  cloth  was  spread  on 
the  table  by  his  bed,  and  two  candles 
placed  beside  the  crucifix.  Solemnly 
we  gathered  near,  for  we  felt  that  his 
life  was  fast  fleeting.    I  have  never 


seen  nor  realized  more  of  the  agony 
of  contrition  than  when  he  slowly 
repeated  after  the  priest,  suffering  at 
each  word  most  intensely,  "Jesus, 
Son  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me !"  At  last  he  grew  calmer. 
A  quiet  peace  rested  on  his  pale  face, 
and  after  receiving  the  most  holy 
communion,  he  murmured  faintly, 
"  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  !  Holy 
Mary,  pray  for  me !"  and  folding  the 
crucifix  to  his  heart,  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  we  thought  he  slept  A 
deathlike  stillness  reigned,  broken 
only  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
priest's  voice  :  "  Into  thy  bands  we 
commend  his  spirit,  which  has  been 
created  and  redeemed  by  thee  I" 

And  in  that  pentecostal  hour,  when 
the  storm  of  her  life  wailed  its  wild 
requiem  in  her  heart,  a  holy  calm,  as 
a  message  from  God,  glorified  her 
exquisite  face,  for  the  Comforter  had 
sealed  her  with  the  expiation — the 
working  out  of  life's  great  charity— 
"  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you/ 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you." 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  CATHOLIC  WOMEN. 


BY  A  LADY. 


[We  took  occasion,  some  months 
ago,  to  sketch  a  number  of  the  chari- 
table works  of  Paris,  in  the  hope  of 
stirring  the  emulation  of  some  of  our 
leisured,  zealous,  and  wealthy  fel- 
low-citizens to  undertake  something 
of  the  kind  in  this  densely  crowd- 
ed city.  The  correspondent  whose 
communication  is  given  below,  and 
whose  contributions  have  often  grac- 
ed our  pages,  has  felt  her  soul  stir- 
ring.with  the  same  impulse  in  visit- 


ing Catholic  Europe.  Her  earnest 
words  came  appropriately  after  th« 
letter  we  published  last  month  re- 
specting a  Refuge  or  Central  Mis- 
sion-House for  vagabond  children. 
There  lies  an  open  field  where  hun- 
dreds may  work  without  jostling  each 
other ;  and  we  hope  this  iron  may  be 
hammered  while  it  is  hot  into  a  prac- 
tical shape,  and  not  merely  serve  as 
a  poker  to  a  useless  fire  of  sentimen- 
tal philanthropy.   There  is  nothing 
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like  reducing  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete, sentiment  to  work,  resolution 
:to  definite  action. 

»  We  venture  to  suggest  something 
else,  also,  to  those  of  our  fair  readers 
who  may  be  awakened  to  a  desire  of 
claiming  their  woman's  rights  by  the 
appeal  of  their  gifted  countrywoman. 
It  is  practical,  and  yet  not  so  difficult, 
as  sending  checks  for  one. thousand 
dollars,  or  searching  the  streets  for 
vagran  tchildren.  A  society  exists  in 
Paris  for  making  and  embroidering 
Vestments  and  other  ornaments  for 
the  altars  of  poor  churches  and  mis- 
sions. Why  not  inaugurate  the  same 
work  among  the  ladies  of  New  York, 
for  the  benefit,  first,  of  small  country 
churches  and  chapels  in  our  own 
diocese,  and  secondarily  of  similar 
churches  elsewhere  ?  We  cannot  ri- 
val Paris  by  a  sudden  coup  de  main 
or  accomplish  everything  in  a  day. 
But  it  is  possible  to  make  a  begin- 
ning with  one  necessary  work  of  cha- 
rity after  another,  and  to  bring  them 
gradually  to  the  colossal  dimensions 
which  want  and  misery  and  vice  have 
attained  without  any  effort  —  Ed. 
C.  W.]  • 

Is  The  Atlantic  Monthly  of  April 
and  May,  1868,  appeared  a  generous 
and  high-toned  article, entitled  "Our 
Roman  Catholic  Brethren,"  in  which 
the  author,  appreciating  the  fact  that 
no  one  can  lose  ground  by  treating 
with  justice  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  frankly  recognized 
the  noble  struggles  of  our  priesthood 
and  the  success  with  which  they  have 
been  crowned. 

One  assertion  in  this  article  we 
shall  venture  to  comment  upon,  mak- 
ing this  the  occasion  for  a  few  sug- 
gestions to  the  Catholic  women  of 
the  United  States,  whose  right  to 
share  the  labors  of  Catholic  men  is 
inalienable  and  incontestable,  being 
founded  upon  the  unvarying  teach- 
ing of  the  church. 


The  author,  in  speaking  of  a  mis- 
sionary bishop  whom  he  had  known 
and  respected  as  an  "  absolute  gen- 
tleman," an  "exquisite  human  be- 
ing," in  whom  all  the  frailties  spring- 
ing from  self-love  had  been  con- 
sumed, leaving  the  "  whole  man  kind, 
serene,  urbane,  and  utterly  sincere," 
concludes  thus  :  "  A  Catholic  priest, 
indeed,  would  be  much  to  blame  if  he 
failed  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  se- 
renity, moral  refinement,  and  paternal 
dignity;"  because,  be  it  understood, 
he  has  neither  family  cares  nor  busi- 
ness anxieties  to  harass  him. 

Most  assuredly  true,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns priests  in  a  Catholic  country, 
where  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood 
are  full ;  perhaps  true  in  a  purely 
missionary  country,  where  the  priest, 
in  his  intervals  of  repose,  communes 
with  his  only  companions,  God  and 
nature ;  absolutely  untrue  when  ap- 
plied to  a  parish  priest  in  the  United 
States,  drained  of  his  spiritual  rich- 
es all  day,  and  often  half  the  night, 
and  for  relaxation  thrown  sometimes 
upon  the  companionship  of  his  in- 
feriors. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  noble  priest,  at  the  very  centre 
and  core  of  life,  when  powers  should 
be  ripe,  strength  unbroken,  hope  and 
nerves  unshaken,  break  down,  crush- 
ed under  the  weight  of  work  which 
should  have  been  divided  between 
several  persons,  leaving  to  each  one 
work  enough  to  occupy  a  man  of 
average  capacity,  time  for  study,  and 
time  for  the  recuperation  of  his  spirit- 
ual powers  by  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. 

.  Now,  where  is  the  remedy  for  this  ? 
Not  in  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy- 
men, because  we  cannot  hope  for 
such  a  blessing  for  many  years  to 
come.  Not  in  a  diminution  of  labor, 
thank  God,  for  the  domain  of  the 
church  is  constantly  widening,  and 
souls  are  clamoring  more  and  more 
eagerly  for  the  privileges  of  religion,. 
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The  assistance  must  come  from  the 
laity,  not  working  each  one  after  a 
fashion  of  his  or  her  own,  but  in  a 
systematic  manner,  doing  the  work 
recommended  by  the  parish  priest  in 
the  way  most  agreeable  to  him. 

That  the  Conference  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  contains  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  providing  Catholic  men 
with  missionary  work,  we  are  well 
aware ;  therefore  we  address  our- 
selves exclusively  to  Catholic  women. 

Early  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  on  a  radiant  Roman  day,  the 
remains  of  Saint  Ignatius,  bishop  and 
martyr,  were  brought  in  triumph  to 
the  Colosseum  from  their  resting-place 
in  San  Clemente.  There,  where, 
1758  years  before,  the  cry  had  gone 
up  from  80,000  spectators,  "Igna- 
tius to  the  lions  1"  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints  arose  to  heaven  ;  there,  where 
wild  beasts  had  snarled  over  their 
consecrated  prey,  canonized  bones 
lay  on  a  gorgeous  bier,  surrounded 
by  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  re- 
ligious, gathering  about  them  in  vene- 
ration. One,  at  least,  of  those  who 
watched  the  scene  from  the  crumbling 
galleries,  asked  herself  eagerly  if  God 
has  ceased  to  call  upon  his  children 
for  sacrifices,  as  he  called  upon  the 
early  Christians ;  and  conviction  an- 
swered, No  ;  that,  though  martyrdom 
has  a  mysterious  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  church,  she  tenderly  loves  those 
who  patiently  endure  the  pangs  of 
"that  incurable  malady  which  we 
call  life." 

And  the  Christian  passing  through 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  to-day,  paus- 
ing in  silent  awe  beside  the  tombs  of 
martyred  virgins,  mothers,  children, 
and  pontiffs,  draws  in  with  every  breath 
the  same  glorious  assurance  which 
gave  them  strength  to  suffer — the 
assurance  that  God  would  have  us 
serve  him  with  every  nerve  and  fibre 
of  our  being.  He  claims  from  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  he  claimed  from  the 


first,  not,  indeed,  its  blood,  but  its  ener- 
gies, its  faith,  its  charity.  He  sum- 
mons every  soul  capable  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  self  to  a  life  in  the  catacombs, 
to  a  holy,  interior  solitude,  where  his 
inspirations  can  be  distinctly  heard, 
where  the  buzz  and  hum  of  the  world 
are  inaudible.  And  as,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacred  mysteries,  the 
early  Christians  were  dismissed,  and 
sent  back  to  the  performance  of  their 
ordinary  avocations,  invigorated  and 
renewed ;  so  God  releases  such  souls 
after  communing  with  them,  and  sends 
them  forth  to  work  for  him,  setting 
upon  them  three  signs  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  laborers  —  peace, 
simplicity,  and  perseverance. 

In  the  early  ages  the  laity  suffered 
martyrdom  with  the  clergy.  In  our 
own  day,  the  laity  should  share  the 
labor  of  the  clergy.  We  are  not  sum- 
moned to  bear  witness  to  God  in  one 
mighty  confession  of  faith  sealed  with 
our  blood  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  show 
our  fidelity  to  him  by  lives  of  unre- 
mitting devotion,  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens weighing  on  the  priesthood,  to 
do  our  utmost  to  leave  them  leisure 
for  the  direction  of  souls,  and  for 
those  works  of  supererogation  which 
are  the  very  heart  and  pulses  of  a  life 
consecrated  to  God. 

There  are  four  things  which  we  do 
not  wish  to  recommend  to  Catholic 
women  ;  namely,  neglect  of  domes- 
tic duties,  overexertion  on  the  part 
of  invalids,  indiscreet  activity  in  re- 
cent converts,  the  undertaking  of  diffi- 
cult enterprises  by  those  who  are  not 
gifted  with  executive  faculty. 

Home  is  the  training-school  of 
souls,  and  a  mother's  chief  duty  is 
to  her  husband  and  children.  The 
physically  weak  serve  God  by  renun- 
ciation and  sacrifice,  hardest  and 
noblest  of  all  apostleships.  Converts, 
generally  speaking,  should  show  their 
families,  by  tact,  affection,  fidelity  to 
home  duties,  that  conversion  has 
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only  knit  them  more  closely  to  old 
friends  and  to  natural  claims  ;  and 
this  is  seldom  consistent  with  much 
exterior  activity  soon  after  conver- 
sion. It  is  very  rarely  advisable  to 
undertake  any  work  of  importance 
without  the  advice  of  a  judicious  con- 
fessor; a  just  appreciation  of  one's 
personal  strength  and  weakness  is  too 
rare  a  gift  to  be  relied  upon  as  a 
right. 

It  is  our  misfortune  in  the  United 
States  that  the  number  of  communi- 
ties is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
work  to  be  done  ;  but  though  a  clergy- 
man would  rather  receive  assistance 
from  religious  than  from  any  one  else, 
he  would  gratefully  accept  the  aid  of 
women  of  the  world,  provided  they 
were  possessed  of  judgment,  tact,  and 
perseverance. 

To  take  up  a  charitable  enterprise 
from  love  of  excitement  and  lay  it 
aside  just  as  one's  assistance  had  be- 
come valuable,  would  not  be  a  pro- 
ceeding modelled  on  the  actions  of 
the  early  Christians. 

To  make  one's  way  into  a  public 
institution  to  patients  or  prisoners  in 
a  manner  at  variance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  establishment,  would  not 
tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  foster  the  whims  of  the  poor 
and  excite  in  them  false  wants,  would 
add  to  their  sufferings,  not  lessen  them. 

All  these  mistakes  may  easily  be 
made  by  well-meaning  persons  who 
have  not  prudence.  With  fidelity, 
modesty,  and  common  sense,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  serious  blunders,and 
it  is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  without  the  sacrifice  of  much 
time  or  comfort 

Those  who  have  health  and  leisure 
can  work  for  the  church ;  those  who 
are  too  busy  or  too  ill  to  undertake 
missionary  labor  can  pray  for  the 
church.  All  who  have  an  hour  to 
spend  or  an  ave  and  pater  to  recite, 
or  an  ache  or  a  pain  to  offer  to  Al- 


mighty God,  can  do  their  share  of  the 
blessed  work. 

Without  questioning  the  fact  that 
the  highest  of  all  vocations  is  the  call 
to  a  religious  life— conceding  the 
point  that  the  work  done  by  women 
has  been  usually  better  done  by  re- 
ligious than  by  women  of  the  world — 
we  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  deny, 
to  that  obligation  resting  upon  us  all 
to  do  the  work  God  marked  out  for  u*, 
the  name  of  vocation,  unless  it  leads 
us  to  a  life  in  the  community  or  to 
marriage.  We  venture  to  predict  that 
an  important  share  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  work  of  the  church  in  this  coun- 
try by  women  who  have  neither  a 
vocation  to  join  a  religious  order  nor 
to  marry. 

There  is  a  correspondence  between 
the  various  vocations  of  religious  or- 
ders and  those  of  persons  living  in 
the  world.  Let  us  read  over  the 
golden  record,  and  decide  which 
path  we  are  called  to  follow.  There 
are  the  working  orders,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  of  Mercy,  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd ;  the  teaching  orders,  Ursulines, 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  Ladies  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  that  sweetest 
of  orders,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
whose  fame  is  hidden  behind  humil- 
ity and  obedience ;  and  the  contem- 
plative orders,  on  whose  prayers  hang 
the  fruit  of  thousands  of  energetic 
enterprises. 

Most  of  the  prisons,  work-houses, 
and  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
need  the  influence  of  judicious  wo- 
men. As  such  institutions  are  al- 
most exclusively  filled  with  poor  peo- 
ple, and  as  more  than  half  our  poor 
people  are  Catholics,  more  than  half 
the  inmates  of  asylums,  penitenti- 
aries, etc.,  are  Catholics  ;  it  is,  then, 
a  matter  of  justice  that  Catholic  pri- 
soners, patients,  and  paupers'  should 
be  under  Catholic  influences.  Obe- 
dience to  discipline  is  a  principle  most 
strongly  inculcated  by  the  church, 
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and  no  consistent  servant  of  the 
church  will  infringe  the  smallest  reg- 
ulation in  any  institution  to  which 
he  has  admission.  When  this  truth 
is  fully  recognized,  Catholic  ladies 
will  be  allowed  to  visit  freely  all  the 
public  establishments  in  the  Union. 
Let  those  who  wish  to  do  work  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  working 
orders  use  all  available  opportuni- 
ties for  alleviating  the  sufferings  and 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes. 

There  are  hosts  of  children  who 
must  learn  the  catechism  ;  not  after 
a  parrot-like  fashion,  such  as  any 
ignorant  person  can  teach  it  to  them, 
but  in  a  vital  manner,  so  that  the 
truth  shall  be  set  in  their  souls  like 
a  jewel,  to  be  transmitted  to  future 
generations  as  a  precious  heritage. 
Every  well-disposed  and  intelligent 
Catholic  child  can  be  sent  forth  from 
his  course  of  instruction  in  the  Sun- 
day-school with  the  fervent  determi- 
nation to  be  a  missionary  in  his  own 
little  sphere.  Those  who  emulate  the 
labors  of  the  teaching  orders  have  not 
far  to  seek  for  their  work. 


The  Catholic  literature  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  should  be  in  gene- 
ral circulation  in  America,  through 
the  medium  of  good  translations. 
Women  are  especially  fitted  to  be 
translators.  Their  impressionable 
and  adaptive  minds  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  understand  an  author's 
thought  and  adopt  his  style.  Let 
those  who  would  folJow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  contemplatives  of  earlier 
ages,  whose  leisure  hours  were  given 
to  w/iting  for  the  benefit  of  religion, 
study  critically  their  mother  tongue 
and  one  other  modern  language,  and 
thus  unlock  some  of  the  treasures  of 
foreign  literature  to  those  less  gifted 
than  themselves. 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough 
for  the  present  We  have  sought  to 
arouse  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  not  to  explain 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
it  We  have  tried  to  show  Catholic 
women  what  are  their  rights,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  awaken  in  them  a  noble 
ambition  to  claim  and  appropriate 
those  rights. 


THE  LAST  GASP  OF  THE 

Protestantism  and  the  Protes- 
tant denominations  may  be  consi- 
dered under  two  aspects.  Under 
one  aspect,  the  former  is  an  imperfect 
Christianity,  and  the  latter  are  socie- 
ties professing  each  a  certain  form  of 
this  Christianity.  As  such  we  respect 
them,  recognize  the  Christian  and 
evangelical  truths  they  retain,  honor 
the  virtue  and  goodness  which  are 
found  among  their  adherents,  and 
freely  admit  their  great  utility  in 
many  important  particulars..  We 


ANTI-CATHOLIC  FACTION. 

have  no  desire  to  wage  a  fierce  po- 
lemical war  upon  them,  but  rather 
desire  to  discuss  with  them  in  a  fra- 
ternal spirit  the  differences  between 
us,  the  causes  which  keep  us  in  sepa- 
ration, and  the  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  reunion. 

Under  the  other  aspect,  the  one  is  a 
denial  of  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  others  are  aggrega- 
tions under  the  control  of  party-lead- 
ers whose  principal  object  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  of  Christ  with 
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its  dogmas  and  discipline.  Although 
particular  denominations  do  not 
avow  a  hostile  intent  toward  all  dog- 
ma and  discipline,  each  one  profess- 
ing to  maintain  whatever  it  has  select- 
ed as  its  constitutive  principle  out  of 
the  entire  Christian  system,  yet  the 
general  sum  and  result  of  their  com- 
bined efforts  against  the  Catholic 
Church  tends  to  the  utter  demolition 
of  Christianity.  This  active,  anti- 
Catholic  Protestantism  in  our  own 
day  and  country  is  principally  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  frac- 
tion of  nominal  Protestants.  It  is  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  an  imperium  in 
impcrio,  a  ring,  a  faction,  very  impo- 
tent, but  extremely  turbulent.  The 
deadly  quarrels  of  its  component 
members  with  each  other  interfere 
materially  with  their  unity  of  action 
against  their  common  enemy.  Now 
and  then,  however,  a  common  senti- 
ment seems  to  awaken  in  them  that 
they  had  better  postpone  their  private 
disputes  until  they  have  compassed 
by  their  united  energies  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  Such  a  phenomenon  has 
appeared  quite  recently  in  the  eccle- 
siastical heavens.  The  newspapers 
of  the  principal  sects  have  resounded 
with  a  call  for  united  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  etc.,  against  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Bellows,  who  is  as  rest- 
less as  if  he  were  pursued  by  the  Eu- 
menides,  and  who  seems  to  get  into  a 
more  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind 
every  day  as  he  prosecutes  his  travels, 
sends  over  a  loud  call  showing  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  pre- 
serve that  Protestantism  which  it  has 
been  the  business  of  his  life  to  over- 
whelm with  ridicule  and  contempt. 
The  liberal  papers,  false  to  their 
reiterated  protestations  of  hatred 
against  orthodox  Protestantism  and 
sympathy  with  Catholics,  re-echo  the 
sound,  which  is  taken  up  by  one  and 
vol.  vii. — 54 


another  of  the  lowing  presses  in  turn, 
until  each  one  quid  lachrymabiU  mu- 
git.  Dear  friends,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? If  you  will  permit  the  citation 
of  a  somewhat  trite  classical  passage, 
permit  us  to  ask,  Tantenc  animis  ex- 
Ustibus  iraf  We  have  been  much 
at  a  loss  to  divine  the  immediate  ex- 
citing cause  of  such  a  sudden  aggra- 
vation of  symptoms  in  our  domestic 
"sick  man."  We  think,  however, 
that  we  have  at  last  discovered  that 
we  are  the  innocent  cause  ourselves, 
through  a  few  little  harmless  tracts, 
which  were  intended  as  a  poultice,  but 
have  proved,  we  suppose  on  account 
of  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  pa- 
tient's skin,  a  violent  blister.  We 
made  the  discovery  by  reading  the 
following  circular,  which  we  publish 
cheerfully,  in  order  to  promote  as 
much  as  possible  that  free  and  lively 
discussion  which  our  excellent  friends 
at  the  Bible  House  desire : 

(ntlVATS.) 

A  MEXICAN  AND  FORSIGM  CHRISTIAN  UlflON,  ) 

#7  Bible  House,  New  York,  I 
June  17,  1868. ) 

Mr.  Editor  : 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  desirous  of 
employing,  in  your  journal,  the  pen 
of  one  of  your  ablest  contributors,  in 
the  fair  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  recent  publications  and  preten- 
sions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  some  of 
the  popular  tracts  of  the  "  Catholic 
Publication  Society."  They  have 
been  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  great  assiduity.  They  are 
very  ingenious  and  plausible,  and  very 
fallacious.  It  is  matter  of  common 
interest  to  all  who  love  evangelical 
truth  that  these  fallacies  should  be 
promptly  and  effectively  exposed. 

We  have  a  proposition  to  make 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  for  the  mu- 
tual advantage  both  of  your  enter- 
prise and  of  ours.    If  you  will  send 
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us  the  address  of  that  one  of  your 
contributors  or  collaborators  whose 
papers  on  this  subject  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  you  and  your  readers, 
we  will  make  proposals  to  him  for 
contributions  to  your  journal,  we  sup- 
plying him  with  a  copy  of  the  series 
of  popular  tracts  of  the  "Catholic 
Publication  Society,"  and  such  other 
documents  as  he  may  need,  and  pay- 
ing for  his  literary  labor  at  a  gene- 
rous rate  of  compensation. 
•  If  you  shall  succeed  in  introducing 
us  to  writers  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
controversy  who  are  learned,  accu- 
rate, and  courteous,  and  at  the  same 
time  lively  and  effective  in  their  po- 
pular style,  we  shall  hope  to  continue 
and  renew  an  arrangement  which 
must  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  the 
parties  to  it,  and  of  the  great  cause  of 
Christian  truth. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Romevn  Berry, 
H.  C.  Riley, 
Leonard  W.  Bacon, 
E.  F.  Hatfield, 
Samuel  I.  Prime, 

Committee  on  Publications  of  the  "  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  l/mon." 

Naturally,  we  have  been  on  the 
alert  ever  since  receiving  this  interest- 
ing circular,  expecting  a  rare  treat 
from  the  articles  to  be  furnished  by 
the  learned,  courteous,  lively,  and 
well-paid  contributors  •  to  the  press 
who  must  have  jumped  at  once 
at  this  handsome  offer.  We  have 
not  yet  gathered  in  a  very  ample  col- 
lection of  choice  mor^eaux  as  the  re- 
Suit  of  our  study  of  the  anti-Catholic 
press.  We  have  obtained,  however, 
a  few  gleanings  which  may  be  indi- 
cations of  an  abundant  harvest  yet 
to  come.  Here  is  one  from  The 
Episcopalian,  which  no  reader  of  that 
paper  will  expect  to  find  either  accu- 
rate, courteous,  or  lively,  but  which, 
as  communicating  a  piece  of  rare  and 


recondite  information,  may  fidy  prove 
a  sample  of  the  "  learned  "  style : 

"It  has  been  suggested — and,  we  think, 
not  without  some  reason— -that  the  origin 
of  ritualism  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  may  be  traced  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  itself;  in  other  words,  that  the  ! 
Roman  Church,  with  the  view  of  proselyt- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church,  has  sent  among 
us  secret  emissaries,  of  the  Jesuit  stamp, 
who,  while  pretending  to  be  Episcopalians, 
are  really  Romanists,  and  whose  mission  it 
is  to  introduce  one  Romish  novelty  after 
another,  until  the  congregations  in  which 
they  are  introduced  are  gradually  but  surely 
drawn  into  the  communion  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

"  To  those  who  have  studied  the  far-seer 
ing  policy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  its 
secret  workings  for  ages  past,  this  sugges- 
tion will  not  seem  strange  or  far-fetched. 
That  equally  subtle  means  for  proselyting 
have  been  used  by  that  church  in  times 
past  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read  its 
history;  and  what  has  been  done  can  be 
done^-or,  at  least,  tried — again. 

"  F  REESE. 

"  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June*  186&"  ; 

The  following,  from  The  Brook- 
lyn Union,  if  not  learned  or  live^ 
ly,  is  at  least  in  a  high  degree 
"  accurate  and  courteous,"  being  a 
most  respectful  remonstrance  against 
the  audacity  of  Catholics  in  presum- 
ing to  be  so  numerous,  and  to  lay 
the  corner-stone  of  a  cathedral  in 
open  day  on  Sunday : 

"  He  that  Rules  the  City  Rules  the 
Country.— The  Pope  of  Rome  well  knows 
this  axiom.  The  Jesuits  know  it  The  poli- 
tician knows  it.  They  all  act  upon  it  Ci- 
ties are  chosen  as  their  centres  of  organiza- 
tion. From  these  centres  their  power  radi- 
ates through  every  town  and  village  and 
hamlet  and  district  of  our  land.  In  a  gov- 
ernment like  our  own,  this  is  particularly 
true.  The  pulsations  of  life  and  power  of 
our  larger  cities,  both  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics, indicate  the  condition,  in  these  respects, 
of  our  whole  country.  Hence  the  favored 
policy  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  of  inducing  its 
subjects,  when  emigrating  to  the  United 
States,  to  setde  within  the  limits  or  easy  ac- 
cess of  our  cities.  Statistics  show  that  the  for- 
eign Papal  immigration,  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  settle  chiefly  within  or  about  our 
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cities.  No  one  with  his  eyes  open  has  foiled 
to  see  this  with  respect  to  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
Buffalo.  The  foreign  population  of  these 
cities  rule  them.  They  present  a  majority 
of  thirty  thousand  in  New  York.  What 
may  be  their  exact  proportions  in  our  other 
populous  cities,  the  writer  has  at  present  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  But  from  the  num- 
ber, the  grandeur,  and  the  costliness  of  their 
cathedrals  and  educational  institutions  in 
other  cities — in  such  as  Chicago  and  St 
Louis — we  should  judge  that  their  number 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  their  population 
than  it  is  in  New  York.  This  statement  has 
reference  to  the  Papists.  For  the  infidel 
proportion  who  come  to  our  shores  from 
Europe,  and  who  have  been  driven  to  infi- 
delity by  the  tyranny  and  wickedness  of  Pa 
pacy,  have  no  sympathy  with  that  system  in 
propagating  its  means  of  worship.  All  their 
sympathies  are  with  our  free  institutions. 
Their  licentiousness  and  disregard  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  are  the  fruit  of  their  infi- 
delity. Even  for  this  the  Papal  Church  is 
responsible  before  God.  But  the  Papacy,  in 
its  spirit  and  in  its  policy  2nd  in  its  designs,  is 
opposed  to  our  republican  government  It 
is  the  sworn  inveterate  enemy  to  every  prin- 
ciple and  policy  which  favors  republicanism. 
Ko  bishop,  no  priest,  and  no  member  of  the 
Papal  Church  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be 
a  loyal  subject  of  a  free  government  Every 
pretence  or  profession  or  act  which  they 
avow  to  the  contrary  is  the  necessary  out- 
growth of  wilful  deception,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood.  Among  the  masses  of  her  mem- 
bers an  oath  of  loyalty  may  be  the  result  of 
ignorance ;  and  it  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
main of  binding  authority  so  long  as  it  does 
not  conflict  with  their  first  and  paramount 
obligations  with  their  church.  But  with  the 
bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  Jesuitical  hordes 
of  their  hierarchy,  an  oath  of  loyalty  or  of 
testimony  is  of  no  value  as  a  test  of  truthful- 
ness. Nay,  it  is  often  taken  as  a  means  of 
deception,  to  accomplish  some  concealed 
purpose.  Their  fundamental  doctrines  of 
mental  reservation  and  universal  subordina- 
tion to  Rome  necessarily  exclude  from  their 
virtues  that  of  true  patriotism.  That  this 
hierarchy  has  for  some  years  past  been  col- 
lecting, arranging,  and  concentrating  the 
elements  of  her  strength  in  and  around  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  is  evident  to  any 
one  who  has  watched  its  progress.  Her 
power  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the  influ- 
ence which  She  has  exerted  in  the  legislation 
of  our  cities  and  our  states,  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  many  of  our  highest  offices  of  trust 
and  power,  in  the  disposition  and  distribu- 


tion of  our  public  charities,  and  in  the  con- 
trol of  our  popular  system  of  education ;  and 
that  the  time  has  come,  in  their  judgment, 
when  she  can,  with  safety  to  herself;  openly 
assert  her  power,  can  be  seen  in  the  popu- 
lar tracts,  now  numbering  some  thirty-one, 
of  her  religious  press,  in  the  public  discus- 
sions of  her  periodicals,  in  her  politico-reli- 
gious organizations,  as  well  as  in  her  open 
and  defiant  Sabbath  parades,  and  other  de« 
secrations  of  that  blessed  day.  Let  her 
have  full  scope  to  her  power  and  freedom 
as  a  church,  in  a  legitimate  way.  Let  her 
seek  to  build  up  her  cause  as  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, the  same  as  Protestant  churches  in 
our  country.  But  let  her  not  attempt  to 
ride  rough-shod  upon  the  rights  of  Protes- 
tants by  her  noisy  parades,  with  drum  and 
fife  and  boisterous  shouts  in  front  of  our 
churches  upon  the  Sabbath — by  her  inso- 
lent and  brutal  outrages  upon  unoffending 
Protestants  when  peaceably  pursuing  their 
avocations.  Let  her  no  longer  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  respectful  remonstrances  of 
American  citizens  against  such  encroach* 
ments.  Public  religious  services  and  the* 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  some 
of  our  churches  were  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
Papal  parade  on  a  late  Sabbath.  This  nui- 
sance has  been  repeated  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  in  opposition  to  the  respectful  but 
earnest  petition  of  Protestant  laymen  and 
clergy.  On  these  occasions,  several  of  our 
largest  streets  were  piled  up  with  city  pas- 
senger-cars, that  were  forced  to  stop  running 
on  account  of  the  procession.  And  what 
was  all  this  confusion,  all  this  violation  of 
law  and  order,  upon  the  Christian  Sabbath 
for  ?  Why,  simply  that  a  single  Papal  con- 
gregation might  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the 
church  of  the  'Immaculate  Conception.' 
Hundreds  of  quiet  and  orderly  churches 
must  be  interrupted  in  their  worship,  the 
rights  of  large  corporations  must  be  tram- 
pled under  foot,  and  the  stillness  of  the  Sab- 
bath be  invaded  by  the  drum  and  fife  and 
shout  of  a  drunken  rabble*  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  Papal  congregation  1  Such  occasions 
are  not  without  a  purpose.  They  afford  the 
priesthood  a  fine  opportunity  of  testing  the 
strength  of  numbers,  of  trying  the  patience 
of  the  Protestant  community,  of  gradually 
corrupting  their  respect  for  the  Christian- 
Sabbath,  and  of  intimidating  politicians  with 
a  show  of  power.  Their  design  is  a  political 
one.  There  is  no  religion  about  it  Her 
power  is  broken  upon  the  '  Seven  Hills '  of 
Italy,  and  she  is  trying  now  to  re-establish 
it  in  the  metropolis  of  America.  But  who 
dare  array  himself  against  her  avowed  de- 
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termination  to  subordinate  all  things  to  her 

Surpose  ?  What  politician,  what  party,  or 
hat  partisan  newspaper  dare  oppose  the 
political  system  of  Papal  hierarchy  ?  It  re- 
mains for  the  Protestant  clergy  of  our  evan- 
gelical denominations  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.  No  one  will  dare  to 
speak  out  if  they  remain  silent  The  eyes 
of  all  are  toward  them.  They  must  take  the 
lead  in  the  conflict  with  1  the  man  of  sin.' 
God  has  thrown  the  responsibility  upon 
them.  They  can,  if  they  will,  sway  both 
the  religious  and  political  destinies  of  our 
nation.  Let  no  one  talk  about  the  danger 
or  the  fanaticism  of  introducing  politics  into 
our  pulpits.  The  days  of  such  cowardly 
conservatism  are  past  Let  politicians  as 
well  as  Papists,  at  whose  feet  the  former 
bow,  be  made  to  feel  that  patriotism  is  a 
Christian  virtue,  and  that  its  sacred  fire  is 
kept  alive  and  pure  only  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  swear  by  an  open  Bible  and  a 
free  conscience.  If  our  Protestant  ministers 
will  do  their  duty,  the  masses  of  our  people 
will  see  the  danger  which  threatens  us.  They 
wilt  unite  their  strength  in  a  successful  issue 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  our  politi- 
cians, seeing  the  strength  of  such  a  combina- 
tion, will  withhold  their  sympathy  and  pa- 
tronage from  a  system  which,  in  the  garb  of 
religion^  aims  its  death-blow  at  the  very  root 
of  our  civil  liberty.  C." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
"  lively  and  effective  "  style : 

CATHOLICISM. 

A  REPLY  TO  J.  O.  PARTON'S  ARTICLE  IN 
THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

This  little  treatise  is  respectfully  present- 
ed to  J.  G.  Parton  and  all  our  Catholic 
brethren,  by  their  brother  and  friend,  Charles 
W.  Gilbert 

"  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them, 
saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth."— Matthew  xxviii.  i& 

"  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  naught 
of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head 
of  the  corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other:  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved," — Acts  iv.  n,  12. 

"  It  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high-priest  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself  hath 
suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted."— Hebrews  ii.  17, 18. 


Galesburg,  June  22,  1868. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Parton  :  Dear  Sir  :  I  natter 
myself  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  addressing  you  this  letter.  It 
has  been  called  for  by  reading  a  com  mum* 
cation  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  April  last, 
respecting  our  Catholic  brethren. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  write 
half  I  want  to,  only  to  mention  a  few  points : 
And  first,  you  say  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the 
mode  of  praying ;  you  say  a  Protestant  hides 
his  face  in  his  hands,  but  Catholics  do  not, 
though  they  kneel,  but  the  body  is  upright 
Dear  sir,  do  you  not  know  the  reason  ?  Our 
Catholic  brethren  worship  images,  which 
God  has  forbidden.  Turn  to  the  second 
commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of 
anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is 
in  the  earth  beneath,"  etc.  "Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  scire 
them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous 
God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me ;  and  show- 
ing mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love 
me,  and  keep  my  commandments.  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain :  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  Re* 
member  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy 
work,"  etc  Take  your  Bible  and  read  all 
the  commandments. 

Dear  sir,  can  you  find  one  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  that  keeps  the  command- 
ments ?  Turn  to  the  First  Epistle  general  of 
John,  second  chapter,  fourth  verse,  "He 
that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his 
commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him." 

You  speak  of  their  communion.  Do  they 
drink  the  wine  and  eat  the  bread,  as  Christ 
has  commanded  ?  No,  no  I  A  little  wafer  is 
put  on  the  tongue.  Please  turn  to  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  Revelation,  fourth, 
verse. 

The  next  topic  is  the  Catholic  Sabbath- 
school.  Sir,  what  is  a  Sabbath  -  school 
without  the  Bible  to  direct  us  how  to 
teach  little  children  the  way  of  life  and  sal- 
vation ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  priests 
do  not  allow  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  a  Sab- 
bath-school nor  in  a  day-school?  This  is 
the  reason  they  will  not  send  their  children 
to  the  Protestant  schools. 

What  said  St.  Paul  to  Timothy ?  "And 
that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wis* 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
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Christ  Jesus."— 2  Timothy  iii.  15.  We  read 
also,  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  "All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

What  said  Jesus?  ••Search  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
lift:  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me."— John  v.  39. 

You  say  the  children  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  sing  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  ••  O  Mary !  Mother,"  etc  Dear 
sir,  who  is  this  Mother  Mary  ?  Let  Christ 
answer.  Turn  to  Matthew  xii.  50 :  "  For 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother. "  Read  also  in  Mark 
iii*  35  »  a!*0  Luke  viiu  21. 

You  quote  the  prayer  that  the  superin- 
tendent uttered,  in  Latin.  How  edifying  that 
must  have  been  to  the  children,  especially 
when  he  used  the  word  immaculate  Host ! 
Could  the  children  have  understood  that 
word,  they  would  have  blushed. 

You  give  us  a  glowing  description  of  the 
different  cathedrals,  and  how  they  are  oc- 
cupied. Now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  tell  you, 
the  best  prayer-meeting  that  I  ever  enjoyed 
was  in  a  log-cabin.  Read  St  John  iv.  23, 
24.  Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that 
the  hour  had  now  come  "when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit: 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Christ  told  the 
woman  of  Samaria  she  need  not  go  up  into 
the  mountains  nor  to  Jerusalem  to  worship 
the  Father,  but  anywhere,  in  the  log-cabin 
or  in  your  house,  if  you  worship  God  in 
spirit 

The  next  topic  is,  you  say  :  "  Our  Catholic 
brethren  are  very  candid,  and  are  as  truly 
and  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
religion  as  any  Protestant" 

I  am  now  almost  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  and  have  labored  among  our  Catholic 
brethren  more  than  forty  years.  I  have 
seen  many  of  them  happily  converted,  bom 
again ;  as  Christ  told  Nicodemus,  told  him 
repeatedly,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
could  not  enter  heaven." — John  iii.  Yes,  I 
have  seen  them  put  off  the  old  man  with  all  his 
deeds  and  put  on  Christ ;  yes,  his  very  coun- 
tenance was  changed  ;  yes,  he  will  not  visit 
the  Dutch  gardens  or  saloons  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Said  a  converted  Roman  Catholic  lady 
to  me,  the  other  day :  "  I  have  perfect  peace 
now.  When  I  belonged  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  I  was  in  constant  misery." 

Said  a  converted  Catholic  man,  aged  sixty- 


six  years :  "  I  never  took  any  comfort  be- 
fore." I  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  to  die. 
He  said,  "  Yes."  I  asked  him  how  he  knew. 
Putting  his  hand  on  his  breast,  he  said, 
"Spirit  tell  me  so."  So  Christ  says  his  Spirit 
shall  enlighten  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world. 

In  all  my  conversation  with  our  Catholic 
brethren,  I  have  never  found  the  first  one 
that  could  say  with  St  Paul :  ••  I  long  to  be 
absent  from  the  body  that  I  might  be 
present  with  the  Lord,  that  I  might  be 
clothed  upon  with  another  body  like  unto 
his." 

Our  Catholic  brethren  are  taught  that 
there  is  a  purgatory.  I  wonder  if  St  Paul 
had  to  go  there  first  I  have  often  asked 
our  Catholic  brethren  where  the  penitent 
thief  went  to,  that  was  crucified  with  Christ, 
when  Christ  said  to  him, "  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise." 

If  there  is  a  purgatory  where  we  have  to 
go  to  atone  for  our  sins,  Christ  must  have 
suffered  in  vain,  though  he  cried  on  the 
cross,  ••  It  is  finished." 

I  have  seen  Catholics  die  in  despair.  I 
had  one  in  my  employ  as  a  sailor  on  the 
North  River.  He  caught  a  severe  cold ;  it 
ran  him  into  a  quick  consumption.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  have  me  read  the 
Bible  to  him.  He  said,  No ;  he  said  the  priest 
had  forbidden  him  to  read  the  Bible  or 
hear  it  read.  As  he  was  (ailing  very  fast,  I 
went  in  again  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  me 
to  read  to  him  in  the  Bible.  He  said,  No,  but 
wished  I  would  go  and  call  the  priest  I  did 
so,  and  after  the  priest  went  away,  I  went 
into  his  room  and  asked  him  if  he  was  hap- 
py. He  answered,  No,  and  cried  bitterly,  and 
said,  "lam  going  to  hell  I  I  am  going  to 
hell  IF*  and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

You  next  speak  of  young  men  that  were 
studying  for  the  ministry ;  you  say  they  study 
Latin,  Greek,  and  theology.  Dear  sir,  what 
is  theology  ?  If  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  Science 
of  God.  How  can  they  study  theology  with- 
out the  Bible,  the  word  of  God  ?  They  are  not 
allowed  the  Bible,  so  a  converted  Roman 
Catholic  priest  published  to  the  world,  at 
least  he  said  that  there  was  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  that  ever  saw  a  Bible. 

You  say  the  Catholic  Church  is  getting 
very  rich.  I  do  not  doubt  it  Oh  !  how  I  pity 
the  poor  Catholic  brethren.  See  how  they 
toil  and  work  to  support  the  priest  and  the 
nunneries,  and  to  build  meeting-houses  to 
please  the  eye  and  charm  the  weak  minded. 
A  nd  what  do  they  get  for  all  this  t  Let  echo 
answer.  Look  at  our  poor-houses.  Every 
winter  thousands  have  to  go  to  our  poor- 
houses  to  be  taken  care  of  by  our  Protestant 
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churches.  Here  in  our  city  many  would  have 
perished  this  last  winter,  had  not  our  poor- 
master  fed  them. 

You  next  give  us  a  history  of  a  wonderful 
miracle  that  was  performed  in  Washington 
in  1824.  Dear  sir,  do  you  think  any  Protes- 
tant with  one  eye,  and  that  half-open,  can  be 
'  made  to  believe  such  nonsense  f  \iyou  wish  to 
see  miracles  wrought  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, justgive  the  Bible  to  our  Catholic  brethren, 
then  you  may  see  greater  miracles  performed 
than  you  speak  of;  for  to  see  a  man  that  is 
dead  in  sin  changed  to  a  spiritual  man,  made 
alive  in  Christ,  is  a  miracle. 
*  Our  Catholic  brethren  are  taught  that 
their  church  was  the  first  church.  Let  me  in- 
form you  that  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic 
church  on  the  earth  for  three  hundred  years 
After  the  death  of  the  apostles.  Permit  me 
to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  word  of 
God.  a  Thessalonians  ii.  3,  4 :  "  Let  no 
man  deceive  you  by  any  means :  for  that 
day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falling  away  firsts  and  that  man  of  sin  be 
revealed,  the  son  of  perdition  ;  who  oppos- 
eth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so  that 
he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  Could  an 
angel  from  heaven  portray  the  character  of 
the  pope  in  any  plainer  language  ? 

x  Timothy  iv.  1-5  : "  Now  the  Spirit  speak- 
eth  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times 
some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving 
heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
devils  ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  for- 
bidding to  marry,  and  commanding  to  ab- 
stain from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which 
believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving : 
for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer." 

Paul  speaks  of  visiting  the  churches; 
that  is  to  say,  little  bands  of  Christians.  We 
tead  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xv.  3 : 
u  And  being  brought  on  our  way  by  the 
church ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  few  Christians. 
Read,  also,  xvi.  5 :  "  Likewise  greet  the 
church  that  is  in  their  house,"  etc. 

You  will  now  turn  to  Revelation  xiii.  16- 
18  :  M  And  he  causeth  all,  both  small  and 
great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  Bond,  to  receive 
a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  fore- 
heads." Now,  every  true  Catholic  receives 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  his  forehead  every 
Ash- Wednesday ;  every  priest,  when  he  is 
ordained  for  the  ministry,  receives  the  mark 
of  the  cross  in  his  right  hand. 


A  converted  Roman  Catholic  priest,  going 
through  one  of  the  streets  in  a  Southern  city, 
picked  up  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion, and,  reading  it,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
was  one  of  those  that  had  received  the  mark 
in  his  right  hand,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
see  his  error  and  was  happily  converted,  and 
became  a  Baptist  minister. 

Give  the  Bible  to  all  our  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  brethren  in  America,  and  in  less 
than  five  years  there  would  not  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  existence.  Rev.  Mr.  Hy- 
acinthe,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  Paris, 
France,  has  come  out  in  favor  of  reading 
the  Bible.  He  is  now  preaching  in  the 
Notre  Dame  cathedral  to  audiences  of  three 
thousand.  He  presses  upon  the  people,  in  the 
most  eloquent  words,  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

The  news  from  Italy  is  very  interesting. 
Thousands  of  our  Catholic  brethren  are  in- 
quiring and  receiving  the  Bible,  that  they 
may  learn  the  way  to  Christ.  In  less  than 
five  years  there  cannot  be  found  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  all  that  vast  kingdom,  except  in 
Rome,  where  the  Catholic  religion  has  to  be 
protected  by  an  army.  That  is  a  curious 
religion  that  has  to  be  protected  by  the 
sword.   Shame  !  shame ! 

That  great  city  is  soon  to  be  destroyed, 
according  to  God's  word.  See  Revela- 
tion xiv.  20  :  "And  the  wine-press  was 
trodden  without  the  city,  and  blood 
came  out  of  the  wine-press,  even  unto 
the  horses'  bridles,  by  the  space  of  a 
thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs. "  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  pope  claims 
two  hundred  miles  square  around  Rome. 
The  above  number  of  furlongs  make  just 
that  number  of  miles.  Let  Bonaparte  send 
ALL  his  armies  to  Rome,  and  he  could  not 
prevent  this  prophecy  from  being  fulfilled 
when  the  time  comes. 

Dear  sir,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
our  Catholic  brethren  exercising  great  faith. 
Paul  says,  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead." 
What  are  the  works  that  God  requires? 
Let  me  tell  you.  It  is  not  only  to  clothe  the 
naked  and  feed  the  hungry ;  but  it  is  to  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  invite 
the  sinner,  the  wayward — yes,  the  poor 
drunkard — to  become  reconciled  to  God  ;  to 
put  off  the  old  man  with  all  his  deeds,  and 
put  on  the  new  man  which  is  after  Christ. 
Did  you  ever  learn  of  one  of  our  Catholic 
brethren  doing  the  like  ? 

You  speak  of  children  being  confirmed. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Why,  made  Chris* 
Hans.  Dear  sir,  who  can  change  the  heart 
of  a  child  or  a  man?  No  one  but  God. 
What  saith  the  Bible,  speaking  of  those  that 
were  Christ's  ?   "  Which  were  bom,  not  of 
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blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God."— John  i.  13. 

You  tell  us  that  in  this  easy  and  pleasant 
way  our  Catholic  brethren  join  the  church. 
Dear  sir,  does  joining  a  church  make  a 
man  Christ-like?  Christ  says:  "If  ye  have 
my  spirit,  ye  are  mine ;  if  ye  have  not  my 
spirit,  ye  are  none  of  mine." — Romans  viii.  9, 
Read  the  whole  chapter;  it  contains  the 
whole  plan  of  salvation. 

Our  Catholic  brethren  are  taught  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  born  immaculate  1  What 
blasphemy !  And  also  that  the  church  is 
infallible  I  When  Christ  asked  Peter  and 
the  disciples,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?" 
Peter  answered  and  said,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Upon 
this  acknowledgment  or  confession  of  Peter, 
that  Christ  was  the  son  of  the  living  God, 
Christ  said,  "  I  will  build  my  church  " — not 
upon  Peter,  as  the  pope  claims. 

You  say  our  Catholic  brethren  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  found  praying.  Please  turn 
to  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  read 
the  sixth  verse,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  But 
thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret;  and 
thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  re- 
ward thee  openly." 

You  say  the  superintendent  of  the  Catho- 
lic Sabbath-school  you  visited  told  you  that 
he  had  visited  many  of  the  Protestant  Sab- 
bath-schools and  had  copied  alter  them. 
I  wonder  where  he  found  a  Protestant  Sab- 
bath-school without  the  Bible  I 

You  say  that  the  Catholics  expect  to  rule 
in  this  country,  and  that  ALL  Protestant 
children  will  be  in  their  Sabbath-schools* 
Let  me  say,  "  Let  God  be  true,  but  every 
man  a  liar." — Romans  iii.  4.  St.  Paul  has 
prophesied  that  the  time  shall  soon  come 
when  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  shall  de- 
stroy the  Man  of  Sin. 

There  are  thousands  of  our  Catholic 
brethren  in  America  that  are  sick  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  will  soon,  leave  it. 


When  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  Sab- 
bath-school  of  Catholic  children,  a  father 
and  mother  called  on  me  and  wanted  to  put 
their  children  in  my  school.  I  said,  "  Your 
priest  will  not  allow  you  to  do  so."  They  said 
they  did  not  care  anything  about  their  priest ; 
they  had  been  brought  up  in  ignorance ;  they 
did  not  want  their  children  brought  up  so. 

You  cannot  tell  us  of  a  Sabbath-school 
in  all  Italy,  or  in  any  other  country  where 
the  Roman  Catholics  rule,  except  those 
that  have  been  established  by  Protestants. 

You  tell  us  about  Roman  Catholic  bene- 
volent societies.  Where,  oh  !  where  is  there 
an  asylum  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  they  may  learn  to  read  the  word  of 
God,  and  get  a  knowledge  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  Jesus,  and  learn  the  way  to  heaven  ? 
You  cannot  show  one  in  any  Catholic 
country. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  another  graphic 
picture  from  the  Bible,  giving  a  picture  of 
the  priests'  dresses.  Please  turn  to  Reve- 
lation xvii.  4,  5  :  "  And  the  woman  was 
arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  color,  and 
decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand." 
etc 

Now,  all  this  I  have  seen  in  the  great 
cathedral  in  Montreal.  I  have  seen  our 
Catholic  priests  and  brethren  bowing  down 
to  graven  images  for  several  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Parton,  dear  sir,  I  sincerely 
pray  that  you  will,  after  reading  this  com- 
munication, repent,  (not  do  penance,)  and 
turn  to  the  Lord,  and  not  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  upon  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains to  fall  on  you  and  hide  you  from  the 
face  of  the  Lamb.  (Revelation  vl  16.)  Do 
read,  also,  verse  17 :  "  For  the  great  day  of 
his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able 
to  stand?"  Do  read  this  communication 
carefully,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  blessed  to 
your  salvation. 

No  more  at  present,  and  I  remain  your 
friend  in  Christ, 

Charles  W.  Gilbert. 
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The  Vickers  and  Purcell  Contro- 
versy. Respectfully  presented  to  all 
the  lovers  of  truth.  By  John  B.  Pur- 
cell, Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  Print- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  Mt  St  Mary's 
Seminary  of  the  West  Benziger  Bro- 
thers, Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic 
See,  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  1868. 

The  gentleman  calling  himself  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Vickers,  Minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati, is  a  living  contradiction  in  terms. 
According  to  the  statement  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  he  believes  in  no  per- 
sonal God,  declares  "  the  Christ n  to  be 
"a  theological  fiction,"  and  the  Bible 
u  a  crutch."  What  there  is  a  reverend  " 
about  Mr.  Vickers,  what  sense  there  is 
in  his  claiming  the  title  of  minister,  or 
what  appropriateness  in  his  professing 
to  belong  to  a  Congregational  Society, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine.  What  greater 
absurdity  of  nomenclature  can  there 
be,  than  calling  a  pantheistic  lecturer 
against  Christianity  and  Theism  by  the 
name  of  a  Congregational  minister? 
Of  what  use  is  a  church,  or  a  minister, 
on  his  principles,  or,  rather,  denial  of 
principles  ?  Nevertheless,  in  this  very 
absurd  and  unnecessary  character  of 
minister,  Mr.  Vickers  appeared  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  tem- 
ple of  German  infidelity,  denominated, 
with  a  ludicrous  disregard  of  common 
sense,  St.  John's  Church,  and  made 
a  speech,  which  occasioned  the  contro- 
versy contained  in  the  little  volume  un- 
der notice.  In  this  speech,  Mr.  Vickers 
welcomed  and  blessed  the  undertaking 
of  the  society  of  German  infidels  call- 
ing themselves  St  John's  Church,  in 
the  name  of  the  Anglo-American  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Cincinnati.  At 
the  same  time,  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
most  contemptuous  scorn  of  everything 
which  the  professedly  Christian  part  of 
that  population  holds  as  sacred  and 
divine  in  religion.  This  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  piece  of  cool  imperti- 
nence on  the  part  of  the  young  gentle- 
man in  question.  Mr.  Vickers,  we  be- 
lieve, passed  a  few  years  in  Germany, 
studying  what  he  calls  "  science  ;"  and 
he  appears  to  have  returned  with  a 


strong  impression  on  his  own  mind 
that  he  is  destined  to  enlighten  the 
benighted  believers  in  the  Christian 
revelation  in  Cincinnati  with  the  rays 
of  this  German  luminary.  He  is  not 
the  first  to  engage  in  this  experiment 
It  has  been  tried  before,  and  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  illuminati 
of  Cincinnati  the  following  description 
of  its  result,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hedge, 
of  Harvard  University.  It  is  extracted 
from  an  article  in  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer: 

"  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  club  was  form- 
ed of  young  men,  mostly  preachers  of  the 
Unitarian  connection,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
elect  ladies — all  fired  with  the  hope  of  a 
new  era  in  philosophy  and  religion,  which 
seemed  to  them  about  to  dawn  upon  the 
world.  There  was  something  in  the  air — a 
boding  of  some  great  revolution — some  new 
avatar  of  the  Spirit,  at  whose  birth  these  ex- 
pectants were  called  to  assist 

'  Of  old  things,  all  are  over  old : 
_m      Of  old  things,  none  are  good  enough : 
fjjg  We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff.' 

*  For  myself  though  I  hugely  enjoyed  the 
sessions,  and  shared  many  of  the  ideas  which 
ruled  the  conclave,  and  the  ferment  they  en- 
gendered, I  had  no  belief  in  ecclesiastical 
revolutions  to  be  accomplished  with  set  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  seemed  to  discern  a  power  and 
meaning  in  the  old,  which  the  more  impas- 
sioned would  not  allow.  I  had  even  then 
made  up  my  mind,  that  the  method  of  revo- 
lution in  theology,  is  not  discussion,  but  de- 
velopment My  historical  conscience,  then 
as  since,  balanced  my  neology,  and  kept  me 
ecclesiastically  conservative,  though  intel- 
lectually radical.  There  haunted  me  that 
verse  in  Goethe's  bright  song,  *  The  Gene- 
ral Confession,'  as  applicable  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal incendiarism  as  it  is  to  political : 

'  Came  a  man  would  fain  renew  me, 
Made  a  botch  and  missed  his  shot, 
Shoulder  shrugging,  prospects  gloomy : 
He  was  called  a  patriot. 

'  And  I  cursed  the  senseless  drizzle, 
Kept  my  proper  go*l  in  view : 
Blockhead  1  when  it  burns,  let  sizzle  ; 
When  all's  burned,  then  build  anew.' 

Others  judged  differently ;  they  saw  in  every 
case  of  dissent,  and  in  every  new  dissentient, 
the  harbinger  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  *  The 
present  church  rattles  ominously, 9  they  said ; 

*  it  must  vanish  presently,  and  we  shall  have 
a  real  one.'  There  have  been  some  vanish- 
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ings  since  then.  Ah  me !  how  much  has 
vanished !  Of  that  goodly  company,  what 
heroes  and  heroines  have  vanished  from  the 
earth!  Thrones  have  toppled,  dynasties 
have  crumbled,  institutions  that  seemed  fast- 
rooted  in  the  everlasting  hills  have  wither- 
ed away.  But  the  church  that  was  present 
then,  and  was  judged  moribund  by  transcen- 
dental zeal,  and  rattled  so  ominously  in 
transcendental  ears,  is  present  still. 

«•  It  was  finally  resolved  to  start  a  journal 
that  should  represent  the  ideas  which  had 
mainly  influenced  the  association  already 
tending  to  dissolution.    How  to  procure 
the  requisite  funds  was  a  question  of  some 
difficulty,  seeing  how  hardly  philosophic  and 
commercial  speculation  conspire.    An  ap- 
peal was  made.   Would  Mammon  have  the 
goodness  to  aid  an  enterprise  whose  spirit 
rebuked  his  methods  and  imperilled  his  as- 
sets ?   The  prudent  God  disclaimed  the  im- 
puted verdure ;  and  the  organ  of  American 
Transcendentalism,  with  no  pecuniary  basis, 
committed  to  the  chance  and  gratuitous  ef- 
forts and  editing  of  friends,  if  intellectually 
and  spiritually  prosperous,  had  no  statistical 
success.   It  struggled,  through  four  years, 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  eleemosynary  jour- 
nalism ;  and  then,  significantly  enough,  with 
a  word  concerning  the  4  Millennial  Church,' 
sighed  its  last  breath,  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
I  prize  the  four  volumes  among  the  choicest 
treasures  of  my  library.   They  contain  some 
*  of  Emerson's,  of  Theodore  Parker's,  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller's,  of  Thoreau's  best  things ;  not 
to  speak  of  writers  less  absolute  and  less 
famous. 

"  Meanwhile  the  association,  if  so  it  could 
be  termed,  had  gradually  dissolved.  Some 
of  the  members  turned  papists — I  should 
say,  sought  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  A  few  of  the  preache'rs  pursued 
their  calling,  and  perhaps  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  liberalize  and  enlarge  the  theo- 
logy of  their  day.  Some  have  slipped  their 
moorings  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time. 
One  sank  beneath  the  wave,  whose  queenly 
soul  had  no  peer  among  the  women  of  this 
land.   Of  one 

1 A  strange  and  distant  mould 
Wraps  the  mortal  relics  cold.* 

Finally,  a  fragment  of  this  strangely  com- 
pounded body  lodged  in  a  neighboring  town, 
and  became  the  nucleus  of  an  agricultural 
enterprise  in  which  the  harvest  truly  was 
not  plenteous,  and  the  competent  laborers 
few ;  and  of  which,  the  root  being  rotten- 
ness, the  blossoms  soon  went  up  as  dust." 

Mr.  Vickers  may  thank  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Cincinnati  for  having  given  his 
very  boyish  lucubrations  a  little  momen- 


tary notoriety,  which  they  never  could 
have  acquired  by  their  own  merit  They 
are  crude,  ill-mannered,  replete  with 
commonplace,  effete,  and  senseless  vi- 
tuperations of  all  that  is  venerable  in 
Catholicity  and  Christianity,  and  betray 
an  ignorance  of  the  subjects  treated  of 
which  makes  them  unworthy  of  any  se- 
rious attention.   The  point  which  the 
discussion  chiefly  turns  upon  is  "  free- 
dom of  thought"    If  Mr.  Vickers  is 
a  disciple  of  the  German  pantheistic 
school,  as  we  suppose  him  to  be,  he 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  thought  or 
freedom.   We  intend  to  give  abundant 
proof  of  this  assertion,  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles, to  be  published  in  our  Magazine, 
on  Pantheism,  in  which  we  shall  show, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  person  capable 
of  metaphysical  reasoning,  that  panthe- 
ism destroys  the  possibility  of  thought, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  in- 
tellection of  real,  objective  truth.  Pan- 
theism destroys,  also,  all  possibility  of 
freedom  by  reducing  all  phenomena  to 
a  fetal,  invincible  necessity.   A  panthe- 
ist is  bound  to  accept  all  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  all  the  defini- 
tions of  the  church,  and  the  encyclical 
of  the  pope,  as  manifestations  of  God. 
Our  godlike  friends  are  too  much  like 
the  wife  of  the  Connecticut  corporal, 
who  replied  to  the  query  of  her  in- 
nocent offspring,  "  O  ma !  are  we  all 
corporals  now  ?"  with  the  haughty  re- 
joinder, "  No,  indeed  1  only  your  pa 
and  IP   Mr.  Vickers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  free-thinking  coterie  are  not 
the  only  participators  in  the  universal 
deity.   If  Mr.  Vickers's  brilliant  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  was  a  divine  inspiration, 
Archbishop  Purcell  was  equally  moved 
by  divine  inspiration  to  the  paternal 
castigation  which  he  administers  to  his 
young  and  somewhat  forward  fellow-ce- 
lestial.  In  fact,  Mr.  Vickers,  the  arch- 
bishop, the  book  containing  their  con- 
troversy, The  Catholic  World,  our- 
selves, our  readers,  St  Thomas,  Torque- 
mada,  Luther,  Heidelberg  University, 
and  the  Jesuits,  are  all  one  thing,  or  one 
nothing;  a  Seyn,  or  a  Werden,  or  a 
Nichtseyn ;  all  bubbles  on  the  fathom- 
less ocean  of  infinite — nonsense.    1 1  is  a 
wonder  that  Mr.  Vickers  lays  so  much 
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to  heart,  and  makes  such  a  serious 
business  out  of  that  which  has  no  reali- 
ty. A  nephew  of  the  great  German 
philosopher,  Hegel,  who  was  also  a  fa- 
vorite pupil  of  Feuerbach,  and  who  is 
now  a  devout  Catholic,  told  us,  some 
time  ago,  that  he  asked  Feuerbach  why 
philosophy  was  making  no  progress, 
but  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand-still.  The 
latter  replied,  that  they  had  already 
proved  by  philosophy  the  nothingness 
of  everything,  and  it  was,  therefore,  use- 
less to  push  philosophy  any  further,  add- 
ing, that  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  com- 
mon sense.  Such  is  the  end  of  that 
lawless,  intellectual  activity  which  Mr. 
Vickers  calls  "  free  thought"  It  is  like 
a  head  of  steam  that  bursts  its  boiler, 
and  is  then  dispersed  in  the  circumam- 
bient atmosphere. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Jennie  C. 
White— Del  Bal.  By  her  mother, 
Rhoda  E.  White,  i  vol.  royal  8vo, 
PP-  3*>3-  Boston:  Patrick  Donahoe. 
1868. 

We  must  presage  our  notice  of  this 
interesting  book,  by  saying  we  have  a 
dislike  to  memoirs  written  by  fond  and 
partial  friends.  Lives  of  the  saints  we 
love  to  read,  but  our  digestion  was  early 
impaired  by  the  memoirs  of  good  chil- 
dren (who  all  died  young)  with  which 
we  were  fed  for  Sunday  food,  and  we 
have  latterly  been  in  the  bad  habit  of 
turning  away  from  a  book  labelled,  Me- 
moirs  of  etc. 

However,  we  read  Jennie's  life  with  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  story,  giving 
to  the  reader  a  delightful  insight  into  a 
truly  Catholic  family,  where  the  breath 
of  piety  permeates  the  daily  walk  of 
every  member,  mingling  with  and 
heightening  the  light-hearted  pleasures 
peculiar  to  the  seasons  of  childhood  and 
youth.  The  tale  of  her  courtship  and 
marriage  is  told  with  a  sweet  and  win- 
ning grace,  which  charms  us  by  its  nat- 
uralness. Quite  unlike  the  prevailing 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  "  Young  Ameri- 
ca" is  the  history  of  the  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  the  mandate  of  parental  author- 
ity, in  giving  up  their  engagement  The 
accepted  lover,  a  resident  of  Santiago, 
New  Granada,  had  promised  his  aged 
father  not  to  forsake  his  own  country, 
and  Jennie's  father  could  not  give  his 


consent  to  the  taking  of  his  first-born  to 
that  far-off  foreign  land.  After  a  strug- 
gle, they  parted  with  aching  hearts,  re- 
leased from  their  engagement ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  true  woman  in  the 
mother  reunited  that  broken  bond. 

Contrary  to  the  fate  of  many  Ameri- 
can girls  who  go  to  foreign  homes,  Jen- 
nie's marriage  was  an  exceedingly  happy 
one.  The  secret  is  very  plain — they  were 
both  earnest  Catholics.  Oneness  in 
faith,  and  earnest-heartedness  in  that 
faith,  are  the  best  securities  for  happi- 
ness in  married  life.  The  sight  of  this 
happy  young  creature,  leaving  so  fond  a 
circle  of  friends,  and  such  a'  home  as 
Jennie  left  behind  in  New  York,  to  go  to 
a  comparatively  unknown  land — a  coun- 
try distracted  by  revolutions,  with 
churches  closed  and  priests  exiled-gives 
us  a  glowing  picture  of  the  self-sacrific- 
ing spirit  of  true  love.  Her  journeys 
by  land  and  by  sea,  before  she  reached 
her  destination,  were  perilous  indeed; 
and  we  could  not  but  ask,  Yankee-like, 
why  such  a  refined  and  cultivated  and 
intelligent  people  as  those  among 
whom  her  lot  was  cast  should  never 
have  provided  some  more  comfortable 
way  of  reaching  their  country.  She 
was  the  first  American  lady  there,  and 
attracted  much  attention  and  admiration 
by  her  brave,  active  spirit,  as  well  as  by 
her  large  Catholic  heart  Her  letters  to 
her  home  friends  are  lovely  from  their 
childlike  simplicity  and  truthfulness; 
giving  us  glimpses  of  many  homesick 
heartaches,  even  when  she  was  decking 
herself  for  the  dance.  Sometimes  there 
appears  a  little  excess  in  her  efforts  to 
be  gay,  when  she  writes,  "I  danced 
every  piece  but  one  till  five  in  the  morn- 
ing." Mrs.  Dei  Bal  went  to  New  Gra- 
nada at  a  time  when  the  so-called  "  Lib* 
erals,"  under  Mosquera,  were  in  the 
ascendant,  proclaiming  a  pretended  re- 
ligious liberty,  of  which  some  of  the 
first  acts  were  the  disbanding  of  all  reli- 
gious communities,  turning  the  sisters 
upon  the  world,  shutting  up  the  church- 
es, banishing  the  priests,  unless  they 
took  an  oath  whereby  they  would  cease 
to  be  Catholics  ;  in  fact,  Mosquera  made 
himself  pope.  Professing  to  establish 
a  government  in  which  there  should  be 
no  connection  between  church  and 
state,  the  government  framed  this  arti- 
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cle  for  the  twenty-third  of  their  Consti- 
tution : 

"  In  order  to  sustain  the  national  sov- 
ereignty and  to  maintain  public  peace 
and  security,  the  national  government, 
and  in  some  cases  the  state  government, 
shall  exercise  the  right  of  supreme  in- 
spection over  all  religious  worships,  as 
the  law  shall  determine." 

This  is  a  law  of  liberty  very  like  those 
the  English  Catholics  enjoyed  under 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Del  Bal  exerted  herself  to  give 
the  press  at  the  North  the  true  state  of 
the  case  with  regard  to  this  matter,  since 
the  public  papers  have  loudly  lauded 
Mosquera  and  his  government  How 
far  she  succeeded  in  influencing  minds 
that  swallow  eagerly  anything  called 
"liberal,"  we  are  not  told.  Our  friend 
Jennie  was  loyal  to  her  heart's  core,  and 
never  ceased  to  call  herself  and  her 
husband  American  citizens ;  and  her 
thorough  celebration  of  the  "glorious 
Fourth"  was  a  complete  success.  Ame- 
rican thrift  and  industry  carried  her 
through  what  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  a  New  Granadian. 

But  it  is  Jennie's  almost  superhuman 
efforts  to  revive  the  faith  in  the  land  of 
her  adoption  which  excite  our  wonder 
and  admiration,  even  more  than  the  ten- 
der breathings  of  her  woman's  heart,  se- 
parated for  ever  from  the  earliest  loved. 
She  had  everything  to  struggle  against 
in  her  work;  "deplorable  ignorance 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  falling 
away  from  faith  and  duty  in  the  educa- 
ted ;"  and  this  in  a  land  once  hallowed 
by  the  daily  sacrifice.  Well  might  she  call 
the  country  "God  forsaken,"  when  those 
who  should  have  cared  for  the  sheep 
became  themselves  grievous  wolves  de- 
vouring God's  heritage.  The  secret  of 
the  country's  desolation  we  may  read  in 
this  sentence : 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  Protestant 
travellers  and  a  wound  in  the  heart  of 
the  Catholic  world,  that  the  Catholic 
priesthood  in  this  part  of  the  world  and 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  scandalize 
the  faithful  Why  are  they  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  church  ?  is  asked  often  by 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Because  they 
are  sustained  by  a  government  which 
will  not  acknowledge  papal  authority ; 
and  if  the  archbishop  were  to  remove 


them  to-morrow,  if  need  be,  they  would 
be  reinstated  by  the  bayonet  Hence 
these  scandals." 

But  we  turn  from  this  sad  picture  to 
our  young  friend.  Working  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  soul  given  to  God,  filled  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  her  prayers  and  la- 
bors brought  forth  abundant  and  imme- 
diate fruits  ;  but  not  till  that  day  when 
the  Great  Master  shall  make  up  his 
jewels  will  it  be  known  how  many  were 
brought  back  to  faith  and  duty  by  her 
efforts.  The  missionary  spirit  pervaded 
all  her  life,  and  we  may  believe  that  love 
for  souls,  in  part,  led  her  to  give  her  con- 
sent to  so  sad  and  final  a  parting  from 
her  early  home  ;  for  she  laid  her  plans 
for  these  poor,  neglected  people  before 
she  left  her  father's  roof.  She  found 
some  pious,  devoted  women  in  Santia- 
go, (where  are  they  not  found  7)  and  she 
gave  them  work  to  do.  Everything 
prospered  in  her  hands :  Sunday-schools, 
altar  societies,  associations  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart ;  and  at  last,  through  her  in- 
strumentality, the  laws  were  repealed 
that  closed  the  churches,  the  Te  Deum 
was  sung,  the  sanctuary  lamp  was  re- 
lighted, and  'la  nina  Jennie'  was  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  grateful  people,  as 
a  public  blessing  God  sent 

It  is  extremely  touching  to  mark  how, 
amid  the  constant  terror  of  revolution, 
the  wearing  care  of  churches,  hospitals, 
Sunday-schools,  altar  societies,  planta- 
tions, and  housekeeping,  with  a  retinue 
of  easy-going,  lazy  servants,  she  turns 
to  entertain  a  dear  friend  with  tales  of 
her  beloved  parents,  recalling  the  happy 
and  united  life  at  home,  and  then  runs 
to  console  these  absent  ones  by  telling 
them,  in  her  letters,  with  the  artlessness 
of  a  child,  that  her  husband  must  be 
good,  since  she  is  so  happy  with  him, 
away  from  all  she  loved  before  !  Only 
four  years  was  she  permitted  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  her  fond  husband — only 
four  years  to  lead  the  life  of  a  devoted 
missionary  in  that  desolate  vineyard. 
The  snapping  of  the  chain  by  death  that 
bound  that  household  ;  the  departure  of 
her  noble  father — we  may  well  believe — 
coming  upon  a  heart  filled  with  care  for 
the  souls  about  her,  lying  in  worse  than 
heathen  darkness,  hastened  her  own 
death. 

As  we  close  the  volume,  we  can  not 
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mourn  for  her  nor  for  her  dear  family ; 
it  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  have  such  a 
friend  in  heaven. 

I      "  Life  it  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Toward  a  truer,  deeper  life  above  : 
Human  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 
To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love." 

No,  we  mourn  for  Santiago,  and  pray  our 
dear  Lord  to  compassionate  a  country 
so  piteously  torn  by  revolutions,  and 
abandoned  by  those  who  should  be  first 
to  hear  the  cry  that  comes  over  the  land 
to  all  Catholics,  "  Send  us  priests  who 
have  an  apostolic  spirit,  good  judgment, 
and  tact !" 

The  publisher's  portion  of  the  work 
is  well  done.  It  is  well  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  the  binding  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  handsomest  book  Mr.  Donahoe  ever 
published,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  so 
great  an  improvement  in  his  book-mak- 
ing. 


The  Woman  Blessed  by  all  Gene- 
rations; or,  Mary  the  Object 
of  Veneration,  Confidence,  and 
Imitation  to  all  Christians.  By 
the  Rev.  Raphael  Melia,  D.D.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1868. 
For  sale  at  The  Catholic  Publication 
House,  New  York. 

Dr.  Melia  is  an  Italian  priest,  resid- 
ing in  London;  a  man  of  solid  learn-: 
ing,  great  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
Protestants,  and  possessing  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
His  work  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  dignity  and  office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  reasons  for  the  venera- 
tion and  invocation  of  Mary  practised 
in  the  church ;  to  which  is  added  a  de- 
votional treatise  on  the  imitation  of  her 


virtues.  The  author  goes  thoroughly 
into  the  arguments  from  Scripture,  tra- 
dition, reason,  theology,  and  antiquities. 
His  style  is  lively,  popular,  and  some- 
what diffuse,  so  that  his  learning  is 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  understand- 
ing of  ordinary  readers,  and  his  argu- 
ments made  plain  by  ample  and  minute 
explanations.  The  book  is  also  illus- 
trated by  facsimiles  from  ancient  works 
of  art  1 1  is  a  treasury  of  knowledge  on 
the  charming  and  delightful  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  and  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  who  wish  to  gain  thorough, 
solid  information  respecting  the  Catholic 
devotion  to  Mary,  with  ease  and  plea- 
sure to  themselves,  will  find  this  book 
to  be  the  very  one  they  are  in  need  of. 
The  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
all  English-speaking  Catholics  for  this 
labor  of  love,  and  we  trust  that  his  excel- 
lent work  may  be  the  means  of  increas- 
ing and  diffusing,  both  in  England  and 
America,  that  solid  and  fervent  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  which  is 
both  the  poetry  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  practical  piety  of  our  religion. 


We  have  just  received  fro»  Messrs. 
Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  The  Acts 
and  Decrees  of  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore.  The  Catho- 
lic World,  for  August,  contained  an 
elaborate  article  on  this  work,  written 
from  an  advance  copy  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  more  with  regard  to  its 
contents,  except  to  reiterate  what  was 
then  said  as  to  its  external  appearance. 
It  is  a  handsome  volume,  finely  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  bound  in  various 
styles  and  in  the  best  manner  known  to 
the  art  of  binding,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
publisher.  It  is  for  sale  at  the  Catholic 
Publication  House,  New  York. 
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GRAND  STREET, 
WARREN  STREET, 

YORK. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  OUR  USUAL  GREAT  VARIETY  OF 

SEASONABLE  AND   FASHIONABLE  GARMENTS 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING, 

Our  Custom  Rooms  are  supplied  with  the 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  FABRICS  OF  THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN 
MARKETS  TO  BE 

MADE    TO  ORDER. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  receive  and  execute  orders  for 

Cassocks  and  other  Clerical  Clothing, 

From  Patterns  and  Colora  whlofa  have  the  approval  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Church. 


CROVER  &  BAKER'S  " »  m bushed. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGE, 


FIRST  PREMIUM 

ELASTIC  STITCH 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINES, 

495  Broadway,  New  York. 

POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 
Perfection  and  Simplicity  of  Machinery. 
Using  both  threads  directly  from  the  spools. 
No  fastening  of  seams  by  hand  and  no  waste 
of  thread. 

Wide  range  of  application  without  change  of 
adjustment. 

The  seam  retains  its  beanty  and  firmuess 
alter  washing  and  ironing. 

Besides  doing  all  kinds  of  work  done  by 
other  Sewing  Machines,  these  Machines  exe- 
cute the  most  beautifui  and  permanent  em- 
broidery and  ornamental  work. 

The  Highest  Premiums  at  all  the  fairs 
and  exhibitions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
have  been  awarded  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing 
Machines,  and  the  work  done  by  them,  wherever 
exhibited  in  competition. 

t5P-The  very  highest  prize,  TOE  CROSS  OF 
THK  LEGION  OF  HONOR,  was  conferred  on 
the  representative  of  the  Grover  &  Bak<*r  Sew- 
ing Machines,  at  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
Paris,  1867,  thus  attesting  their  great  superior- 
ity over  all  other  Sewing  Machines. 


WITH 

STUDIES  IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE  ON  KIN- 
DRED TOPICS. 
By  the  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit. 
1  vol.  cloth  extra,  $2. 

NELLIE  NETTERVILLE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CROMWELLIAN  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  IRELAND. 
By  Miss  Caddell. 
1  vol.  cloth  extra,  $1.50 ;  extra  gilt,  $2. 
Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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THE  ROMAN  GATHERING. 

Reprinted  from  The  Catholic  World. 
Price  per  100,   50  cents. 
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OF 

GENERAL   LITERATURE   AND  SCIENCE. 

The  Catholic  World  contains  original  articles  from  the  best  Catholic  English  writ- 
ers at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  translations  from  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Its  readers  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  European  periodical  literature  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form. 


Letter  from  the  Most  Re%r  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

New*  York,  February  7,  1S65. 

Dear  Father  Hecker  : 

I  have  read  the  Prospectus  which  you  have  kindly  submitted  of  a  new  Catholic  Maga- 
zine, to  be  entitled  "The  Catholic  World,"  which  it  is  proposed  publishing  in  this  cwj 
under  your  supervision  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  is  nothing  m  its  whole  scope 
and  spirit  which  has  not  my  hearty  approval.  The  want  of  some  such  periodical  is  widely 
and  deeply  felt,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Catholic  community  at  large  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  having  this  want,  if  not  fully,  at  least  in  great  measure  supplied.  (  ' 

With  the  privilege  which  you  have  of  drawing  on  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Catholic 
Europe,  and  the  libe/al  means  placed  at  your  disposal,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  word  as 
failure  in  vour  vocabulary. 

Hopii.^  that  this  laudable  enterprise  will  meet  with  a  well -merited  success,  and  under 
God's  blessing  become  fruitful  in  all  the  good  which  it  proposes, 

I  remain,  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

iji  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Copy  of  Lettet  front  Cardinal  Bamabo. 

Rrv.  Father  :  Rome,  September  3,  1S65. 

I  have  heard  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Catholic  World  "  with  great  satisfaction. 
I  anticipate  for  it  a  complete  success.  There  are  so  many  periodicals  in  our  day  occupied 
in  attacking  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  its  friends  when  the  same  means  are 
employed  in  the  defence  of  it  I  return  you  mv  thanks  for  the  attention  paid  ir  ending 
me  "  The  Catholic  World.'*  I  pray  the  Lorcf  to  preserve  you  many 
Affectionately  in  the  Lord, 

ALEXANDER,  CARDINAL  BARNABO, 
Prefect  of  the  Pn 

Rev.  I.  T.  Hecker, 

Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Pauly  New  Yorb, 


THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 

forms  a  double-column  octavo  magazine  ot  144  pages  each  number,  making  two  large 

volumes,  or  1728  pages,  each  year,  and  is  furnished  to  subscribers  for 

Five  Dollars  a  Year,  invariably  in  advance.    Single  Copies,  50  Cents. 

Postage,  thirty-six  cents  a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance  at  the  office  where  the 
magazine  is  received. 

All  remittances  and  communications  on  business  should  be  addressed  to 

Lawrence  Kehoe,  General  Agent, 

The  Catholic  Publication  Socic/j . 

P.  O.  Box  5,396.  No.  126  Nassau  Strekt,  New  York. 
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